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SMUGGLING OF ASIATICS 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


lloyioN, ilAss., Momiai/, -Udy G, liU) .! /<. m. 
rposeiU : (.’liuinimn Walsl», (’omiulsslonrrs Dt'lano. ()‘(^nuu*ll, la^nnon, nml 
W(Miist<M*k. K. H. Husit'k, s|H*c*ial iiuihsi*!. 

Ciuiinnaii Wai.sh. You may Mr. liusiok. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HERVEY S. COWELL. 


Mr. r>r.‘^TEK. Will yon ploaso .sia((‘ y«»ur namo in full? 

Mr. (^owEM.. Horv(‘y S. dowoll. 

Mr. Jlr.siEK. M'Ih'po do y«m livr. Mr. (‘owoH V 
ftfr. Cowell. A.shhurnluim, Mas.s. 

Mr. liLHiEK. M'hat is your (Kvnpation. Mr. (’owoll? * 

Mr. Cowell. Principal (’uslnnu Aca(i<‘iny. 

Mr. l>n,siKK. would lik(‘ to'lmpiiro info Ihc cinmmstanccs of tlio admis- 
.Sion nf 20 .studcnls to your academy in the year 11H1. Will ymi please tell the 
commission what the first information was that you had (d those 20 sludenls? 

Mr. (Niwell. It was early in 1011 ; I am not sure what month. The Orst letter 
I c(»u)d limi was dat«‘d May 20. 1011. I have a copy of it. 

INfr. IlrsiEK. I wish yon wotdd read the co])y. 

Mr. CowKi.L. Tills was from Sarah K. llinu, HO Yon Jle tin*, rear (‘anion 


llo.spital, Canton: 


.M\y 2 (;tii, 1011. 


(‘rsifiNo Academy, 

Anhbin'vlinni, V. S. .t. 

My I')k:aii Sjr: Plea.se .s(*nd me one school chart and everything ihut Is neees- 
sai’v On* apidicalion {<► th\‘ Academy. 1 leave licre tor America th(‘ latter ]»art 
of i^eptemher, 1011, with twenty (‘hlnose students. 1 ]iav<‘ laam a teacher of 
Cn^rlish for some years here, hut the (’hinese here enn mU tlu' (slucation In 
Knjjllsh they can in America, and tiicy sure pay a price for tlie favor of a few 
EriKli.sh words. If everything is snitahle and the exj>ens(‘ not too hljjh 1 will 
arrain^re to forward at <uice one year’s expeiues f<»r oacli. Yon must under- 
stand tliey are all new l)e;'iners, easy to teacii and hot her no om* a room to 
•stay together and their .sundries. I am sure yon <‘ouUl make It pay to open a 
Ijra'nch just for the inslrm-thm of hej^inln^i Chinese, hut if (-very thinji; Is O. K. 
I will see you when I arrive in Amerl<*a and 1 think we can arraln^re every- 
thin^L hut ])1easo s<uid vour catalomie and all necessary thinjrs to admitt twenty 
hoys^'from 12 years to *17 years of age at once and ohlige. ever very sincerelly. 


yours to command, 


Sak.mi K. Hino. 


Another letter of August 19, 1911. 1’licn I fiave tw(. otliiT letter.s after 
that. 

Mr. Btt.stek. Please read the following letters. 

Mr. Cowell. This was August 19, 1911, 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of it? 

Mr. Cowell. I have not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Simply an answer inclosing entniogues. 

Mr. Cowell. Y^es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon know this lady ladore? 

Mr. Cowell. T had never w^en her ami didn’t know anything of lier. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was she an American woman or Chinese? 

air. Cowell. She was nn American woman wlio married a Ctdnese. She 
claimed to be the daughter of a prominiH»nt man in Illinois. I luive forgotten 
the name now, but he held some State office. 


C003 
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Sarah B, Hino, 

;j0 Von Jic. (lie, Canton, China, August 19, 191U 

Mr. H. S, (’OM K.I.I,. 

IIFMI Sir: It is with siiRcro thanks 1 take this pleasure to let you know I 
l•l•l(•lv( 1 l the iiitiihiKiic and other pa|iers, for which I am more than obllgea to 
you for. Am sondluK a check for three months for each boy. And would still 
owo von another debt of f;rntiludo if you would he so kind as to look Up a 
lur(?t‘ olllce room with a kitchen attached they will each supply their own 
fiii iiliure (for the hoys to use a.s a sleeping: room they can then do their own 
(•o<.kln«). And as I sttited In luy other letter the boys I am bringing are all 
new Kiiulish he;.'lnners und therefor but little trouble. Now as I have no 
aiJthorl/eii receij)t to t)ring stmlants to you. y(ui will be granting me an 
everhiMtlng favor hy seiuliitg a receipt for the s<*hool fund to me in % the 
eliiiO’ iiispeetor of iiiimii:rat ion at S(‘attle, Waslilngton, Tluiuklng you sin- 
cerely for your jireat kindness and trouble, I wish to n'lnain 
ever \oiirs to cotiiniand, 

S. l‘k Hjxg. 

\N'i' \\ill sail frotn Hong Kong (Miina on 2‘1 of Seplefolxu* and arrive tit the 
A<'iideiny ahoiight the MO of 0<-toher. IlHI. Knelosed list of boys, their age 
and llieir guardians’ naiia' busiia'ss and adilress. 

S. Ik 111 NO. 

. Oi'fianiin' o/ the ('hincsi- Y. M. C. .1, <6 IV. C. T. V. 

Ml*. Urstr.K'. Hid you ever make any invi'stigarotu as to whether or not she 
was in fact tin organizer of Hie Y. W. 0. A. and W. C. T. r.? 

.Mr. How KM,. .Not personally. An organizer of ih<* Hovermuent came to me 
and lie loolc the matter up. 1 infornusi the Hommissioiier of Immigration and 
1 have the letters ueknowledging that. 

.Mr. IlrsiKK. M'e will gi>j to that later. 

.Mr. (,'owiiM,. Yes, sir. TIte next oih* is Senicmln'r ’gn. IPll. a mouth later. 


Mr. 


I Chinn, 

HoW Kl,l„ 

('Htfliinij Arntlciug, Af(lihurnhn})i, Mn.^.'<. l\ *9. 


Svr.Aii Ik Him;. 
Ihnig Sciit. iiO, 11)1 1. 

A. 


Hk\u Sin: Not knowing If you nxx'ived the other draft for one term of eaeh 
hoy, total gl, I will enclose duplicate draft. Also to let you know we can not 
sail on Sept. 211 as T statoil in my previous letter, hut will sail on Oct 14 sure, 
arriving alxuiglit Nov. 7, lOlt. IMease send rei'eipt of one term for 21 boys 
for Mrs. Sarali 10. lllng, % ebief of Immigration at Soattle Wasliington. Hop- 
ing to tlaiiik you iiersoiuilly for youre ever kindness 1 am eviu* most 
Sincerely, 

Sarah K. TIinii. 


ilniuj Koiitj, (Itina, 


(’hairman M'ai.sii. TIow mueb did sbe inclose in tlie .se'-mi l letter? 

Mr. CowKiJ,. T have forgotten, I Hilnk about S200. 

Mr. lli'siKK. How mueb was the < lieek for three mouths? 

.Mr. Oow’KT.L. I have that there. We only chargvxl them for the time they 
x\er(' there. They wi're there only alxuit four wtvks. One diinl on the passage, 
before he started. Tliese are the only letters 1 have in my jH>ssesslon now 
from her before they came. I have some from her husband after they left. 

Mr. r.rsiKK, Those students arrived at your academy when? 

Mr. Cowell. November 19, 1011. 

.Mr. lU siKK. What did you do for them In the way of riuarlers? 

Mr. CowKiJ« We found rooms for them in private houses. 

Mr. IM'siek. Tlien you <lid not ]>ut them all together? 

Mr. CowKLT.. No, sir. We did not havi* any opportunity for them, and when 
they got there we put them In private houses, one iii one idacc, bvo in another, 
ami three or four in anotlier. 

.Mr. IM siKic. (\)uld they sfH'ak English? 

Mr. CowXLL. Only one could. One was sort of an Interpreter for them. 

Mr. Ib'siEK. r>o you remember his name? 

Mr. Cowell. Moy Wing. 

Mr. HrsiEK. Moy Wing? 

Mr. Cow ell. Yes, sir. 
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M?. BG«iEir, How old wns Moy Winjr? 

Mr. OowKix. Seventeen, according to tlu'—thore arc two Mo\ Wings. l am 
not sure. One was 17 and the other was 18. 

Mr. Busier. You saw all the students? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. How old did they apprar to h<‘? 

Mr. Cowell. Well, I sliould judge 11 k‘ ages that are given hen‘~l have the 
ages here. They ranged all the way from 14 to It). I think the oldest Is 10 
and the youngest 14. I should judge their age was alxmt as indleiited. 

Mr. Busier. You think tliat is sid>sinn(ialiy eorrivt? 

Mr. Cowell. I should think so; yes, sir. Tliey were mi old-htoking rell«»ws. 

Mr. Busier. ITow long di<I th(‘ studmds slay at the aead<Mny? 

Mr. Cowell. They stayed there until the (Mirislinas vacation. wITkIi l>egau 
about the 20th of DcemnlHU-. Tlu*y were tliere only a nioidli. 

Mr. Busier. Arrived on tin* IPili of Noveinher and stayed ther<‘ until the 
20th of December? 

Mr. Cowell. 'J'lierea bouts. I havi' forgot f»‘n about tl:e dales, Imt it was about 
a month. 

Mr. Busikk'. Did (liev O'll yo\i wbere they were going for tlielr Clirlstmas 
vacation? 

Mr. (^OWEI.L. Tliey were g(dng to tludr relalives, Xearly all ttf lliem Imd 
relatives, ns tliey elainuMl, in lids e<mntry. I liave liie names of girls (Imt they 
gave us us relatives, ami they w<‘re going to se(‘ them for ilieir ('lirlstmas 
va(‘ution. 

Mr. Busier. Did the .student.s have any mone.\ ? 

i\lr. CowPXL. Didn’t appear to have mueli. 

I\Ir. Busier, Idiil you ever make any iminiry as to where ilicy wei-c going 
to get the means to go to their relaliv<*sV 

^fr. Cowell. I think tliey ha<l enough for that, because I l,'n(»w llu*y liought 
some books and paid for tluan. 

Mr. Busier. DI<1 eaeli l>oy liavi* bis own nion.o? Dr did lliis Moy Wing 
attend to that for them? 

Mr. CowKi.L. I llilnk each on<' imd bis own. <*r bad some, lb- eoll(*e((‘d for 
them. I know tliey liought some books, some Knglisli itrimers. and lie (‘olleettMl 
and paid us for it, and lie aeh>d as sort of Imnker for tlumi in Ibat way. 

Mr. Br.si?;^v. Wliat was the attitude of tlio stmlents? Did tliey appear to try 
to learn? 

]\Ir. Cowell. They appeared to be. yes, sir. W<‘ had to bav<‘ a spei'lal <jnss 
in English, and, of course, they didn’t know anylhing about ICnglisb at all, 
eveept; Ibis one, and bad io begin the vi'ry elements. Tiaw wis'e ipiic't ami 
patient and gave attention aiul apparently were wilting to learn. 

(’iiairinan Walsh. Had you ever bail any ai*plieatlnns for admissions of 
L’ldncse before? 

Mr. Cowell. We have bad Cldnose students there for the last 10 years. Atost 
of tlieni were Government students. At one lime tluTe were 10 came, when 
Hiey got TiO over, and distributed them among live preiiuratory schools. Tiien, 
we liave had others since who came under (Jovernineut i-ontrol, and others as 
lirivate students on tludr own account. AVe liavt* had 0 this last year. 

Commissioner AVelnstocr. AA'hat are tlic fiualltlcations required for entering 
your school? 

Mr. Cowell, ’fo be II yi*ars of age and to have emiipleied a grammar- 
.school education. 

Commissioner AAYtnstocr. AVen* those qualifii'd? 

]Mr. Cowell. As I have Indicated, they Imd no English, ami tliey wauled to 
learn English first, so wo could not tell until they hud the Englisii work, im<l 
we gave them a teacher to take care of the English language. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. If they were unable to siieak Englisii, bow w-as It 
possible to teach them? 

Mr. Cowell. One acted as Interpreter. 

Commissioner AVeinstocr. Tliey yvere all .started on the same basis? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstotk. They remained a month? 

!Mr. CowETX. Remained a month, excf‘pt they went nw’ay and three remnlneil, 
came back and remalneil over the year. This Moy AVing remained 

Commissioner AA'kinst(x;k, But 17 dlsappeartMl? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 
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CotiiinisslomM- WKfNsKKK. Wen- tliei'e aii}’ eftoru made to follow them «p? 
Mr. (low'Ki.L. sir. 

(;<»lflIlllSSl<MK‘r WKtNSTOOK. Whiit efforts? rv»mnil«»- 

Mr. CowKi L. Some of them wrote to me. I sent my retort to 
Hloner of Immiunitiofi uml he wrote to me, nml I have the jJ, 

of teachers of schools where they went, uml of them.seUes, and the Commls 

Hloiier of IiiitnlKnition, 1 think, looked them all up. bovine 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. What explanation dal the> offei for havint, 

(\lwKiJ^^ ila'.v couhl get alon^' clieaiier ami «*> iuto public schools 

where their relatives live<l. 

(Commissioner \Vkinsto< k. That was the only reason tla‘> ^a\t. 

Mr. (‘owKLi., Y<'S, sir. . , 

(Commissioner Wkinmock. So far as y<m know, Mr. Cowell, wore tlaj fol- 
IowhI up to see whether they actually did go to publie 

Mr. (’owKia.. That part. 1 left with the commissioner. 1 think they dal. 
(Commlsslmmr Wkinstock. Von have m. means of knowing what they found? 
Mr. Con HI. L. No, sir; except th(‘ letters, and I liave the reply from ( ommis- 
sloner lUllings, Ceorge G. Uilllngs, commissioner at that tltne. 

(Nmmilssloner Wkinstock. From all the Information you have since beeu 
able to gain, Mr. Cowell, is It your oiunam that this was a premeditated plan 
to smuggle in those boys atid to utilize the privilege granted to stmlonts to do 

^*”^Ir t^owKri.. I Imve no iiuMins of kimwlng, except the roiiort of the insi)ec- 
lor who cam(‘ from Mr. Walsh, chairman of the Commission on Industrial 
Uf'lations at Wasliington. _ ^ 

(Comndssiota'r Wkinstock. Mr. AV’alsh, of this commlssiou 
Mr, (V)WKi.a. I hav«' a letter I wroti* to him ou Novmaher 1. He sent an in- 
spect (>r up here, and he had the impression that they were smuggled in here t<» 
Ix'eonu' labono’s. 

Ciimmissioncr Wkinstock. That they usimI the going to your college as a pre- 


teM? 

iMr. (’owKi.i,. Ves, sir. 1 had no suspicion of (hat at the lime they came, 
because w<‘ hud had Ctiine.s«‘ stmlents, and they hud Ix'en square and had 
contiiuicd willt us and tlaur reconls were all right, and he had some .suspicion 
about the character of this woman, nml It nmd(‘ im‘ suspicious, although 1 had 
no reconl of tlicir hi'coming lai>orer.s afterwanls. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. Tluit is, tliey may have Ix'cmiie itiborers witli- 
oiit vonr knowledge? 

Mr. CowKi.i.. Tliey may have; yes, sir. I thonglit it was not necessary for 
me to go any furilier tlmn tlie letters that came from them; Imt I did think 
It ratlier qmW lluit so many .sliould leave ail at once. 

Mr. licsiKK. What was your tirst oommunif’atlou witli tlie Imndgration De- 
partment, xMr. Cowell? 

Mr. CowF.u.. Decemlier (i, IJMl. I liave a letter from Mr. IMllings dated at 
Boston : 


“ Information having Ikhui received l)y us as to tlie effect that 20 Chiiiosi* 
boys liave applied f<»r admission into tlie CniPnl States as students, destined 
to (hislilng Academy, tliey being in cliarge of Mrs. Sarah King, a wliite woman, 
and an allegfMl former scliool-teaclier at Canton, Cldim, wlio wa.s also accom- 
panitHl by lier luisliand, Moy J. Hlng, it is rwpiesti^i, if consistent, that you 
kindly ail vise iis wliut arrangements, if any. liave hmi made with you for 
their admission into (Cusldug Academy, as well as for tlie payment of llieir 
tuition and otlier expense's while tliere. 

“Any information that you may be able to furnish us iu regard to this 
matter will be mucli appreclatetl. 

“ Bespcctfiilly, 

“Gkorc.e B. Bii.ungs, Commissioner." 


I replied to that, and then I have Ids letter of January 

Mr. Busiek. I'anUni me just a moment. Are there any initials iu the lower 
left-hand corner of that letter? 

Mr. Cowell. W. M, P. 

Mr. Busiek. W. M. P.? 

Mr. CowKi-L, Ye.s, .sir. I take it to lie, or M. P. 

Mr. Busiek. W. M. P. ; yes. 
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itfr. GoWIXL. His second letter was daUnl January VI, after they had gone: 


“Acknowledgraent Is hereby made of tlie rmdpt of your letter of January 
11, containing Information relative to the 20 Chinese students who re<'ejitly 
entered Cushing Academy in charge of Mrs. Sarah 10. Ring and Moy J. Ring, 
for which please accept our thanks. 

“In this connection you are advised that an oftlcer will cal! on yon some time 
to-morrow forenoon (January 13), to confer wltli you in regard to this matter. 

“ Respectfully, 


“Cko, R. Rii, linos, I'nmuiifiHwmr,*' 


So one came up and obtaincnl all the circuinstaticcs. 

Mr. RrsiKK. Who was that olliccrV 
Mr. Cowell. I really don't remember. 

Afr. Rlsikk. \\’as it lnsp(‘clor .McCabe? 

Mr. Cowell. I have the impression It was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you furnish this insi>ecier with a coinplele list of names? 
Mr. CowEi.L. I tidnk so. I gave him all the informal ion at lamd. I can 
not remember exactly what I gave him. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Yon answered all llie «pa*.stioos? 

Mr. Cowell. Y(‘S, sir. I gave him eomplete infm-matiem. 

Mr. Busiek. Wlani was that that he <-ame no? 

Mr. CowKLU That was .TaUviary 13. 

Mr. Busiek. .lanuary 13? 

Air. (’owKi.L. Yes, sir. Dh, yi‘S, i( is Inspector AlcCahc, hecaiisc I have 
anotlier letter right here. 


Jan[miv 15,11112. 


Air. IT. S. CowEfx, 

PriHcijml ('iiithittff Arndnuy, Afihlnn'nhfini^ Mkhs, 

De.\r Sir: Herewith I return the letters relative to tlu' (’liiiiese slndents, 
wldcli you kindly loane<l Inspector .M(-Cahe last Saturday (.lamiary 13) while 
at (hisltliig Academy, in connection witii tlielr cases. 

If you receive any more letters from any of these sln«hMits relative' to tlieir 
nomilte'iHlance, kimlly forwanl same to us, and we will )>r»aaitjly r(‘lnrii them 
to you. 

Tlianking you for yoeir courtesy in this matter. 

V\*ry truly, yours, 


.\ix'«n r W. Skx'kw Ki.L. 
Assistant <'itmnnssi(fnar. 


Air, Bvstkk. l"p to that lime, how many hun-rs had ymi n*r‘e‘jv«‘d from 
students? 

Air. (Novell. I can’t remember. I think I lead lieard from one half mairly. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Wliiit wen‘ tlu'y writing yon about? 

Mr. Cowell. Here is om* from Deaehvood, S. Duk., Jatmary 1: 

“I am now' among many of my (Jd friends ami relatives in Deadwooel, I 
am going to school hero now, for I think it will niake> it mm h I'asler for me to 
be witli cliildren of the .same graeic, uml by listening to 11a>m will hcmdlt me 
not a little. If there Is any expen.ses tlmt I have not ytd ]>Mld. ]»U*asc‘ notify 
me and I will send it at once. 

“Yours, truly, 

“My address: oOG Alain Street, Dea<lwou<l, S. Dak. 

Commi.ssioner Dei.ano. Was (hut written l>y the hoy himself? 

Mr. Cow'ELL. It is not signed by 1dm. I judge wnnehcKly wnde It for him. It 
couldn’t have been, hecuiise he didn’t know’ Knglish, I thltdc. 

Mr. Busier. That letter dws not Indicate who it was? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir; at the toi>, Chan Yun. 

Commissioner AVeinstoi'K. It seems to me yon could uk^‘ that hdler ns a 
great testimonial, as the result of t)ne mouth’.s work In your school? 

Mr. Busier. What was the name? 

Mr. Cowell. Chan Yun. 

I have another letter from f’ldcago, January 6. 

Mr. Busier. Read that, please. 
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Ml-. ( 'owi.i.i, ( : 


>/r. ('OWKLL, 

Van: of ('iiHliiiuj Academy, Ashbuniham, Maas. 

Ti:.v( tikij; U’e ariivod More safe last two weeks ago. I am very sorry 
Mut lifKl time to siiake hands with you ia^fore me going because my cousin 
wimt mi»‘ to me(‘t him at Chicago. The lew friend I have met are very kind 
to me. We liave been ahie to lind a Jones School here; have several Chinese 
l»)\s will! us attend tlie Jones Scho(»l. I missed your school next season come 
itiiii tlie friends too. iiow mucii <-liarge us too tliree w<«<‘k the i)oard at schcnd 
liml time? I’lease semi tlie letter; let us know, we will stmt money order to 
Vdii as soon as w<‘ can. 

ilope this will lind y<m t-njojing (he ht-st <»f iumlth ami liappy. 

Vour fritMid and srliolt-r. 


Moy Dak ».V: Moy 


i’lt'a><‘ answi'r. 


Mr. lliMKK. 'I'lial was stau l»y two Cliim^st*? 

Mr. ('(iWKM.. Sent hy two < ’Id nest*; yt‘S, sir. 

.Mr. llrsiKK. .Moy Dak ami Moy Tnng’^ 

.Mr. Cowii.r., Yt‘s, sir; signt'd apparently l»y iIkmu. 

•Mr. Ill siKiv. Ave tlie signatures (lie saim-V It is a flowing Sptmeerian Imnd. 

Commissioner Dki.ano. Do you Imagim* iliat tlK\v wroft' lids? 

.Mr. Cowia.n. 1 do not. Tliey did mu know tmougli wIumi tlu'y left us. I 
imagine somt' one wrote it for iIm'iii. 

Dommissiom'r Dim, \n'o. I want to inh‘rje< l iliis (|neslion: Wei-t' tlu'y very ajit 
juipils? Did llit'.v learn \ery «|ni( KlyV 

Mr. (,\)Wia.i.. d'liert' wort* a lew that '^'oim-d |o. ami otlicrs siM im-d to be vtU'V 
tiull. 

Commissioner r'>i:i,\xo. How did llaw ronipare with Hn‘ siudciil lla' (fliiuese 
(lovernnamt .stmds over? 

.Mr. Cowiai,. 'I'liey tlid not compare well, liecaust' tlie Cldne.st' .stmlenls, the 
pieked studenl.s of lh(‘ (lovt'rnmtmt coim* altor a conu»elilive exaniinal ion. 

Here is from tin' lutncipal td’ (la‘ Jout's Sciiool, a letter: 

" Mv DcAti Silt; I have iietm asked to write you lelling you know' tlml four 
Cldnes«‘ boys, Moy 'fiK k. .Moy 'I'ung, Moy Fook, ami I ltd d'ltng, art' now in 
Cldcago attending tlie .Jones I'ublie Sehool and will <oniinue to nmmin liere. 

*• Yours, truly. 

“'ftios. ( .M. .Iamikson, /b'//i.r//jr.’/.” 

Mr. llt'siKK. Were' lliei-e eVi-r any ml'^t.-dves made in iii(‘ n.ina's as eompari'd 
Willi till' names under wideli they entiua'd? 

Mr. CowKi.i.. I Inive a list limt was .sent tm' by :\Ir.s. Hing. I liave a list 
nnnle out l>y one of tin' lioys, Moy Wing, for tlie books, and lu re is a list Unit 
was mmlo out by their leaeher. You can compare the tliree. It is a little 
dillicult to compjire tlie Chinese names. Hm-e is a list that slie sent me of the 
imiiK's of their pi'oide in lids country. 

Mr. lU siKK. You sliowetl these letters, of couts<‘, to Inspector ^teCabe? 

Mr. C'owia i. I <lld. He took them with bim. part of tliem, and returned them. 

Mr. IlfsiKK. Did lu‘ make any commt-nt at tlie time In' was out at your 
sehool as to wliether or not he tliought the students were liona tide? 

Mr. Cowia.i.. 1 don’t believe he did. 

Mr. llrstKK. Did you ever get any expression «»f iliat kind fr<>i;i aiiy immigra- 
tion authorities? 

Mr. CowKi.i.. I dim’l think I did, until tlie iiisjieetor came from Wa.shinglon 
recently, represtmting Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. UrsiKK.' What other letters did you get fr<UM Hu‘ Dliiiiese stmlents? 

Sir. OowKi.i.. Here is one from llruintree: 

‘‘SIy Peak Sir: A ^Ir. Chinon is attending the night school in Braintree, 
Mass, He reports to liave lieen in atten<iam*<.* at Ciisldng Academy in the pres- 
ent school year. I do not know that hl.s aliemlance upon night school will be 
satisfactory to th(‘ C’ommissloner of Immlgrntlun. liowever, I pa.ss this infor- 
mation to you in case of Inquiry. 

“ Very truly, yours, 

"K. L. WlGGlN. 

“ H S. CowKi.i,, A. M., 

Prinriycl Cnahiny Arudemyf* 
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Mt. BtTMEK. In regard to what student was that ? 

Mr, CJOWEIX. Chinon. Here Is one from Moy Fook and Uni (’hong 
vrote the letter ; that Is, it is signed by them. 

Mr. Busiek. That is the letter of January iS you are refiaring to; 

Mr, Ck)WELL. This is January 14, 1912. 

^Ir. Busier. Read the letter, please. 

Air. Cowell (reads) : 


dr. Cowell. 


CinrAno, III., Jwnuarif 


They 




Dear Sir: We have had a very pleasant vacation here in Chicago visiting our 
ather and cousins. We llnd there is a very gtwMl school here. calUMi the Jones 
School, in which there is a department especially cundm'ted for fondgu young 
nen who wish to learn English. We would like to go to the Jones S<‘hool very 
Quch, u.s it would he very ideasaiit tor us to l»e here with our fathers and 
riends. Will you please writ«‘ us and U'll ns what we owe yo\i for tuition and 
lourd, and we will send you tlie money at once. Wc would like to slay here If 
re can. 


Most respectfully, your pupils, 


Moy F(h>k. 
Ill i CnoNti. 


Commissioner Weinsto< k. In remaining witli your school <uii.\ one moiilU 
low nuK'li of llie tuition iiioiu\v did tlu-y forfeit V 

Mr. Cowell. Tliat was tlie eml of the term, so they weia> only cliargial for (ho 
ime lliey were there. Tluy came in Xovemlx'r, and tlie term eiid(‘d Iks'ember 
:0, or thereabouts. 

Commi.ssionr Weinstock. And tiiey only paid you for one moiiiirs tuition? 

Mr. CowKi.L. Yes, sir. 

(AnnrnlssioMer Weinstock. Didn't tlu'y laanit to you in a<lvimceV 

Mr. CowELi.. Mrs. Iliiig sent a ilraft tltal <oven‘<| about all of their tuition 
ind board for the linu' tliey were tliere. 

Commissioner U’kinstik k. Just for one month? 

Mr. {k)WKt.L. Y('s, sir; just for om* month. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you muthcr won nor lost l)y their dropiilng 
ail ? 

Mr. C’owELL. No, sir. Wo charge liy (he term ratlier tliiin )»y the y<air. 

Mr. IP siEK. Airs, lliiig in her letter says, “ J. send you a check for a (piurter 
or each.” 

Mr. (k)WKLL. She first said for a year, then sin* said for a (luartta*. I euti’t 
('(•all lunv inncii (hat was. I have an impression ir was ahonl .’fJtK), 

Air. IlrsiEK. Would your h(Md(s show? 

Mr. Cowell. The treasurer’s might. Of eour.S(% it all go(‘s into (he treasury, 

Mr. Busiek. Can you supply the eommisslon with all that information wlmn 
■ou go back to your s(‘liool? 

Mr. CowEi.L. 1 migiit lie aide to. I don’t know just what was done with that, 
lecatise they lioarded in ]>nvat<‘ houses, and we hud to pay them separattdy, 
atlier than it coming into the tivasury of tlie scliool, 

Mr. Busiek. You keep inniks of whatever comes into (lie school? 

Mr. Cowell. Whatever eomes Into the treasury of the si-hool, hut wlialever 
ome^ Into the private houses, that Is paid by them separately. 

Air. Busiek. Would not tlie hooks of the school show how much they paid? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. For how’ long they paid tuition. 

Mr. Busiek. (’oiild you furnish tliat Information? 

Mr. (JowELL. Yes. sir. Tlie tn'usurer is not licrt' in this country, imt wlien he 
elurns we can, I think. 

Mr. Busiek. Wlio Is (he treasun r? 

Mr. Cowell. Moses P. Greenwood, of Ashburnham. 

Mr, Busiek. Has he any oilier business connection besides bidiig tin* tnutHurer 
if your school? 

Mr. Cowell, No, sir ; not at present. 

Mr. Bu.siek. His nresent address is Ashlmrnlium, Mass.? 

Mr, Colwell. Y\‘S, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Does he luive any other connection with the school? 

Mr. Cow’ELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Just president? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Buhikk. Is yours n denominational school? 

Mr. <>)WKLL No, sir; private eiido\ve<i scIhk>I. 

Mr. ItUhiKK. < 'or|Mjrntioii? 

Mr. CowKi.i.. ('oriK>nition ; yes. sir. 

Here Is another letter, from <*harl(‘s E. Ilol.ske Co., riee dealers, 14 Oxford 
Street, Boston, date<l January 22, 1012. 

Mr. Bi siKK. Bead that letter, pleuM*. 

Mr. C 0 WK 1 .L (reads) ; 


I HuhtnlttiMl your letter to the friends of Moy Win Tvan and they talkerl the 
matter over with hltn. He deelde<l la* wouhl prefer to atteral the (}ulncy School 
in Boston and live amonj,cst his fellow countrymen in this city. 

“If you will forwani a hill for wliat lie owe.s I'il siv hi.s |K*ople about semHufi 
you a rernlttanet'. 

“ artfully. 


CtiAKi.Ks K. Hoj.skk.” 


Cofrimlssioner O'Conn'ki.i . Who Is he? 

Mr, CoWKi.L. A rice dealer, 11 Oxford Strisd, Bo.ston. 

ConindMsi«)ner O’Connkli.. Klee dealer? 

Mr. CowKi,t„ Yes, sir. 

Mr, BrstKK. l>id you fret any otlu-r letter from Boston? 

Mr. CowFi.i.. 1 don’t have any here. 

C»»mmlsslorK‘r O'Connki.i.. That letter whieh y<ai read there 

Mr. CowKi.i,. That has been to the Imiul;rralion Bureau. I'hey have tladr 
atumi» on It. 

(^mlm!ssloner O’Connki.i,. When did tlie Immijrralion Defairtmeut fret that? 

Mr. (^owr.i.u Ueeelved Jamniry 24, BB2. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Didn’t you re<'eive a ielter fn.in llolslo* (.n tiie (Ith to this « lYeet ; 

“Silt: I am nstuesled hy Moy WlriK Tvan to notify you that he finds the 
studies of the aemlemy too far advam-ed for 1dm. and he ladies es it would he 
iietter for him to tittend tln‘ puhlie school for one or mon* terms. Will you 
please let him know, at IS Oxford Street, Boston, if It is satisfactory; also, how 
much, If any, money is due from him to you. so h 4 ‘ can rmuit “? 

Did you fret su<4i ti letter? 

Mr, CowKi.i,. I'osslhly I did. 

Mr. B' sikk. 'rh4‘ letti'i* that you rt'erived was (‘videutlv in resixvnse to one 
written hy you? 

Mr. (\)WKi.i,. Yes, sir; this Is .lamiary 22. I may ha\e it on tile, hut I 
perhaps tild not fret everythiufr. 

Mr. BfsiKK. Dill you ree<-l\e any other h'tters from any of the Chinese? 

Mr. CowKi.i.. I think 1 did, from l‘rovldenee, hut I jiou't iuive them liere. 
There w«‘re some that went thnvn to Brovldeuce. 

Mr. BrsiKK. 1 will .se<* if I eaii not find n»pies of th(»se letters. r>id you 
recvive any UdlcM's from Clticaj^o? 

Mr. CowKi.i.. Those that 1 have n'ad ; yt^s. 

Mr. BrsiKK. How many rimes were tlie lus|H><-tors out at your selujol? 
Thtd Is. the Immifrration authorities? 

ftlr. CowKM,. You mean tlie one that repn'senteil later, tills last year? 

Mr. Buhikk, No, sir; not the frentlemnii who came from Mr. Waisli. 

Mr. CowKKi.. Mr. JIKhiht'? 

Mr. BrsiKK. Tlu' insixxdors from Boston; how often was anyone there at 
your sciiool ? 

Mr. CowKi.L. He was tliere om\^ hut I don’t rememlier that lie was there 
nptafn. 

Mr. Bi’sikk. Did .you have any further corrtsifoudeuce with (he Dt^parfment 
of Immlffratloii? 

Mr. CowEiJ- I have January IS, 

Mr. BrsiKK. Bead that letter, i>leaso? 

Mr. Cowell (roads) : 

“Acknowledgment Is hereby made of tlie receipt of letter of January 4. 
1912, from Chan Yun. at rh*adw(MHl, S. Dak., and same is herewith return(\l 
In neeordanee with your nxiuest, 

** Please accept our thanks for your courtesy in the matter. 

“ Very respectfully, yours, 

“Geo. B. Billings, Cowwmfoncr,” 
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E^jukk. How Ls that liiltitil«<l? 
lilt. Oox.wl:tx. That »am<? W. M. P. Ami Jiiiuiury 20, 1012: 


•^Acknowledgment la hereljy made of Uie rn’clpt of your letter of January 
18, 1912, to the effect that ('hiu On, one <if the 20 ('hhu‘S(‘ lM»ys wta> eutcriMt 
CuKhlng Academy last term, 1ms returnwl to the sch(H>l. 

“In this connection 1 nHjuest that you kindly julvlse me if this Is the same 
Chinese j>erst»i) who is referrtsl to In the letters of January 9 from Nellie 
Belyea, Braintree, Mass., nml of January 12 fnun U. L. Wli^gin, Hnilntrms 
Mass,, which you kindly lent Insi>eetor Md^aU* when he was at Ashlmnihnm 
rernmtly. 

“Herewith I inclose, for use In eonue<-1lou with this mailer, a h‘W olhelai 
enveloi)e8, wldch require no p(>stape. 

“Thankinj; you for your kindness In the mailer, 

“ Very truly. Y(»urs. 


“<Jko. Ik f’oanafvxf/oK r.” 


M)‘. llrsiKK. AVlmt \ven> Ihost' letlers reOTias) io from Hnilntreo? 

^ir. ( 'ot.wEi.i.. Those are the two I have here in ropo'd to pilim to iiijihi 
school, hut he cami* hack and remaliuNi thnumh the year. 

Mr. BrsiKK. 'rind was— 

Mr. (V)WKi.i.. (Miin On. 

.Ml. llrsiKK. And Moy M iiiL'? 

Air. OoWKi.i.. Ves, sir. 1 think Moy M ini; romainod ihoro diiriii}; llie vaca- 
tion. At least, he remained lliroimh tlu* yiair. 

Mr. Bt’sikk. M’hat Issaim* of him? 

Mr. (‘oWKr.L, T don’t know what iKsame of him since ho left, 

Air. BrsiKK. You hav(‘ no letter? 

Mr. OowKi.L. No, sir. 

Air. IhJsiKK. Not anything? 

Mr. OowKi.i.. No. sir. 

Mr. UrsiKK. l>id you p-t any furtlier letters from tia* Bun‘!m of Imml- 
j;ration? 

Air. OowEi.i. (rcadin;;) : 


J.VNUAUY 21, 1012. 


Hi i’cwllli I return the Icitor of .lannnry 22, 1012, addrcssisl to you by ('has. 
E, Holske. relative to Aloy Wiim Eotm. one of ilie party of 20 (’hlTu*He students 
who rei-eiitly enticed (hishini; Acadiuny. to the ctTisd. tliat la> lias now de<’hled 
to attend the Quincy School, Boston. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in the matter. 

Ueapect fully, 


Heokck 15. Bn.i.ixus, (Utmmhairmrr. 


Ja.m-aky 20, 1912. 

Asknowledpiient Is Iteri'hy made of the ris'cljit from you of letter of Jan- 
uary 22 from Aloy ,1. lllnp in repird to tlie 20 Ciiiuese students recently ad- 
mitied t<» (Tishinj; Academy, and same Is herewith returmsi. 

Please accept our thanks for your kindness In tlu* matter. 

Very truly, yours, 

Jekkmiah J. llt’m.KY. 

A HMistan t Cnrnmissinru'r. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Have you another hdter? 

Mr. CowKi.i. (reads) : 

Jantaky 20, 1012. 

M'e understand, from Information ns'eivecl from you hy letter, ns well as 
hy Inspector McCaia* while on his ret*ent visit to your academy, that only 3 of 
the 20 Chinese students who were admithHi at Cushing Academy about the 
1st of December last are still students with you, viz: 

Lewie Gun Yuen; aged 18; name of relative, T^wle Wah Onn, father; care 
of Hop Wah Co., 215 Soiitli Seventh Strw*t, Boise (Mty, Idaho. 

Yee Ylck; aged 17; name of relative, Yee Chung Wuh, uncle; care of Yuen 
High Co„ No. 455 South Clark Street, Chicago, 111. 

• Chill On; ageil 10; name of relative, Moy You Bong, uncle; No. 455 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
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We inclose lierewltli photographs of Lnl Kan Yuen, Yee; Tick,' anO CUftfl Oh, 
whiclv names are recorded on the backs of these photographs. We 
from the records here that they relate, respectively, to the above-named tnree 
CJhinese, and respectfully request that you discreetly determine, by comparl^n 
of same with the three said remaining students, without their knowledge, 
whether or not they are photographs of the same three remaining students, 
returning the photographs to this office with your reply. If it should develop 
that these three photographs, or any of them, disagree with tlie three remaining 
students, or if there is any mistake in the names first above given as of those 
now at your academy you might ask the said three students if they have 
in their possession their certificates of identity, paper given to them at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, bearing their photographs, and if so, please ascertain 
the name and number appearing on same so that you may advise us of it. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 

Jeremiah J. ITuri.ey, Aasiaiunt Commissioner. 

Air. Bi’stek. Did you make such comparisons? 

]\rr. Cowell. I did, if I remember correctly, and (hey were . all right. Let 
me see, tliere were two of tliem tliat we identified. I iiave tlie following letter 
telling what I did. 

]\Ir. Bustek. All right. 

Mr. Cowell (reading) : 

January 20, 1012. 

Ueferring to your letter of January 27, under cover of which you returned 
the tliree photographs and identified two, those of Lui Kam Yuen, and Chin On 
or Clnui On, as photographs of 2 of the 3 Chinese students remaining at your 
academy out of the 20 who recently arriv(*d tli<'r(‘, there are inclosed here- 
with pliotographs of 2 of those 20 studenis, whose names appear on our 
lecords as Mui (Moy) Wing, and Mui (Moy) Wing T.sam. With the return 
of the same please advise us whether or not either one of these photographs 
relates to the student Moy Wing. 

Respectfully, Ceo. B. IPliunc-s, Commissioner. 

Those are the letters from the commissioners, I think all (hat I have had. 
I may have others. 

Mr. Bi siek. You received soim* more letters from Sarali King and from her 
husband? 

Jill*. (Cowell. From Moy Hing, but not from her. I receis'ed two from him. 

3Ir. Busiek. Dave you copies of those? 

Mr. Cowell. I have the originals. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you ever sec Mrs. Ding? 

Mr. Co WET, L. Yes, sir; she came with the boys. 

Commissioner Weinstociv. Was she a white woman? 

l\Ir. CowELi.. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Profes.sed to be a teacher in Fngli.sh? 

l\lr. Cowell. Yes, sir; she said she had charge of several hundred girls in 
different schools in China that were supimrted by tin' Chinese merclnints. 

(Vimmlssioner Weinstock. She talked Engli.sh? 

^Ir. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was she qualified, do you think? 

Mr. Cowell. Her letters do not seem to look that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. She .says here: “1 have to-day wrilttm to each 
one to know why tliey have did .such a tldng.” 

Mr. Cowell. That is from the husband. I wrote to h(*r. [ think those are 

llie Moy Hing letters. No, sir; these are her’s. 

Mr. Bustek. When was tlie last letter that you received from any of the 
Dings? 

Mr. Cowell. I think the last one I have is dated February 27, 1012. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you seen either one since? 

Mr. Cowell. I have not. 

Mr. Busier. Have you seen any one since Sarah Ding was there with the 
students? 

Mr. Cowell. I have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have yon heard anything of them? 

Mr. Cowell. Only through the Government Inspector. 
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Mr. BrsiEK. What did he tell >(mV 

Mr. Cowell. I can not recall. I think ho said thoy wont into husinoss out 
'West somewhere. 

Mr. Busiek. Seattle? 

Mr, Cowell. Yes, sir; I think lio told mo about thoin. That is all I lioard — 
all I obtained from him. 

Mr. Busier. In talkinj: to Sarah Tlln.s; .and iiji lookinjj; al her hdtc'rs. was 
there any question in your mind as to whothor or not she was in fact a 
bona tide teacher of English as she professed to be in iior loiters? 

Mr. Cowell. That is diHlcult to answer. 1 should not have wanted hcM* as 
a teacher of English in our R<*hool. Of course, when she arrived there they 
had been on the night train from Montreal, and arrived there in the morning 
early. They all looked drjiggled. She ha<l considerable jewelry. I remember 
she had several rings on, I think a diamond ring and considm-ahle tawdry 
dressing. 

Mr. Busier. Did you explain her appearance to the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration? Did you tell him those things — how she looked? 

Mr. Cowell. I don’t know as I did to him. I did to the last one. T think. 

]Mr. Buster. Did you comment on the fact to Commissioiu'r ^IcCaho, that 
this woman did not S]>eak good English or write good English? 

]\fr. Cowei.l. He saw the letlers. That qm'stion did not come ii)) just theiL, 
but that was all legitimate. I think if he had any suspicions he did not men- 
tion it, and I did not at tliat time. 

Mr. Busier. When did you receive tin* hist letter which you la'ceived from 
the immigration authorities? 

Mr. Cowell. Well, I think the last one T receiv<*d is dat(‘d in February. 
February 6 , 1912, is the hist one 1 have lu're. I may have received oIIkt lidtiM’s. 

Mr. Buster. Did you talk to those immigration authorllies by phoni‘, or have 
you written them lately? 

Mr. Cowell. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have they called on you at any tinn* ^inci^ Foliniai’y of that 
year? 

Mr. Cowell. F don’t recall that they did. 

Mr. Busier, The only man you have talke<l to siin*(‘ then was llie man sent 
by Mr. Walsh? 

Chairman W.vlsti. He vas there twice. 

l\rr. Busier. He was tln're twice? 

Mr. Cowei.l. Yes, sir. I supposed it was a closed incidmit when he eame 
there. In fact, I had difliculty in finding all the letters. T had tiled tlnmi away. 

Mr. Busier. In looking over those h*Uers, for instance, from Charles Holske, 
I notice that Holske writes you and the names which he gives of the students 
com*ernin^ whom he is writing do not agree with the names tlu'y wore regis- 
tered under at your school. Did you notice that at th.e time? 

Mr. Cowell. Chinese names vary so much that I was not always sure I had 
the name right or not, sometimes. We have boys now that will give us an 
English name and a Chinese name, and I find it ditlicult sometimes to lind out 
whether they are identical. 

Mr. Bx^ster. For instance, in the letter of .Tanuary- 0, 1912, he refiTs to one 
of the students as Moy Wing Fook. In his letter of .Tanuary 22 he refers to him 
as Moy Wing Fong. Did you notice that «li.screpency ? 

Mr. Cowell. No, sir; I did not notice that discrepancy. Their first name 
corresponds to our last name, and then the idlier name varies so much that I 
did not pay much attention to the last name, hi cause there are so many nanu's 
and so great a variety. 

^Fr. Busif:R. You say you have had stinlents then*? 

Mr. Cowei.l. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Busier, (’hinese students? 

- Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier, How did these students come to your .school? 

^Mr. Cowell. Bart of them came from the Government; i>art came from 
friends. 

Commissioner O’Coxnell. Bart from the Government? 

Mr. Cowell. If you please? 

Commissioner O’Connell. In what way did they come through the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Cowell. At the time, after the Boxer rebellion, we paid — the Chinese 
Government paid us an indemnity, and then our Government returned the in- 
38819“— S. Doc. 415, C4-1— vol 7 2 
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(leiunity to them und they decided to use that to educate students in tljw 
(rountry, and so they have been sending a picked number every year, or did up 
to the time of tlie revolution, and paying their bills at the colleges In this 
country. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And then they return? 

Mr. Cowell. And then they go back. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. TJiey are in bond while here, so to speak? 

Mr. CowFJ.L. Yes, sir; they are on trial here. At one time 50 cjime over and 
w<MH' (listi’ibuteil among tlie preparatory schmds. Ten came to us, ten to And- 
over, toil to \V 11 listen, ton to Lawrence 

Mr. liusTEK. Did they liavo any knowledge of English? 

]\[r. Cowell. Nearly all do. 

^^l^ Kusiek. Those other (’hinose, seni by friemls, what kind of students are 
they ? 

Mr. GowEfj.. Good students. 

Mr. llnsiKK. Do they know any English? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir; they attend one of the colleges tliere wlioro Englisli is 
taught, und they speak fairly good English. 

^Ir. Blsikk. Had you previous to that time taken in any students who did not 
know unyHiIng? 

Mr. Cowra.L. No, sir. 

.Mr. Klsiek. Or studiaKs direct from (Uiina, as in this east*? 

^ir. CowELT., No, sir. 

Mr. lU’siEK. Had you ha<l any correspoiulence with any other person w!io 
wanted to lu'ing over a batch of students? 

Mr. (’owKi-L. No, sir; tlie only otlier one was Yuan Kwai, wiio was at'tin;.; 
minister at tliat time. He brought 50 students, und 1 met liini at Springlield, 

Mr. Bus IKK. Jir. Cowell, tliis woman appeared before you, you say, dressisl 
ratlH'r t1a.sliily? 

Mr. Cowell. T think .so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Hud tlmse diamond rings on? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Buster. You said she used poor Engli.sh? 

Mr. CowEi.L. She could talk quite readily. 

l\fr. Bi siEK. She wrote iioor Englisii? 

Mr. Cowell. She wrote poor English, imt she could talk witii (ronsidi'riihle 
freedom. 

Mr. Busier. Did she acr like a teacher; a person with a refined t'ducation? 

Mr. CowETx. No, sir; she did not More like u business woman. 

Mr. Busier. vShe having written to you that she was a teacher, did slie 
apiM'ur to you as a woman who was an organizer of the Y. W. C. A. and of tlie 
M'. C. T. Ik? Didn’t you have any suspicion when yon saw iier and talked to 
her? 

Mr. CowEt-L. I didn’t pay mucli attention to tliat, as I was iirett.N' busy tak- 
ing care of tlie boys. She stayed only one day and left the boys, alllioiigh I did 
think she was rather a qmxT kind for that work. She did not imiavss me like 
llio.se who ordinarily do tliat kiial of work. 

.Mr. Busier. Had you wer heard of smuggling of Chinoso heh're iliat time; 
using students 

Mr. (k)WEi I-. T nev(*r heard of their u.sing them in that way. Cf eoiirso, I had 
heard of smuggling Cldiiese, but not through the sciiools. 

iMr. Busier. JIad yon ever been given any warning— had you ovor Ims'u givoii 
any warning of any kind from the immigration department? 

IMr. CowKi.L. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. That 1li(‘s<‘ students miglit attempt to escai>e? 

Mr. OowKLF.. No, sir. 

Mr, Busier. Now, after they did leave, did the Immigratlou department or 
anyone from tliere tell you that they hud triTsl to get them hack or hatl any line 
oil ilK'in or kne\v where they had gone? 

Mr. Cowell. All I know is what these letters say. They don’t wem to in- 
dicate. 

Mr, Busier. Did Tiisi>e(*tor McCabe go into the matter thoroughly with you-- 
dlspluy considerable interest? 

Mr. CowETJ* He seemed to want to know all I knew about tbeni. Did not 
.seem to offer any information, except trt lind out where they had gone if pos- 
,sihl*'. He thought It was his duty to track them. 
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Mr. Busier. Will you please leave this eoi-resiiondence until we can make 
copies of it Mr. Cowell? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes ; I may have otiier letters if I look through my file, because 
1 thought after the incident was closed there would be no other use for them. 
lUit 1 do not recall letters only ex<*ei)t fnan Dakota and Chicago, and I think 
from Providence, and those from Boston. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Have you heun! anything of the boy since: 

Mr. CowEix. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Aroiimi in tliis section? 

Mr. Cowell. Haven’t heard a single thing of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made any inquiry? 

Mr. Cowell. No, sir ; didn’t know wlmre » 

Mr. Busiek (interrupting). Tliis one boy came Imck after (’lirisinuis holidays? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And stayed with yon. How many stayisl? 

Mr. Cowell. There were three only. Cliin On <lid not conu* l>a<'k for a wetdc 
or two after we commenced tlie term, and tlum he relnrned jind staycsl ont 
through the year. 

Mr. Busier. Did you not make any inquiry from lids ho> as 1o wliether or 
not lie had heard from ids former companion.s? 

Mr. Cowell. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Busier. Did you say anytldng ahont Ihe (Jovm-mnent insixsiors liaving 
been around inquiring about it? 

Mr. Cowell. I don’t think I did, to Idm. 

]\fr. Busiek. Did you to the one that was lie* inlerpnder — what was his name. 
Moy Wing? 

Mr, Cowell. I can’t rememl)er. 

Mr. Busier. Did you say anylldng to him? 

Air. (’owELL. I don’t remmuhcr that I did. 

Sir. Buster, Did you ask liim what had liecome of tlie.se l>oys? 

^Ir. Cowell. I think I did. 

Mr. Busier. What did lie say? 

Mr. Cowell. Well, I tldnk lie knew wliere some of them wtoa*, liecause if 
there was any bills lie was to send for tliem. 

!Mr. Busier. The wliole 20 wore apparently of the <-oolie elass — (’ldne.se 
laborers? 

Mr. (’owELT,. Well, they were rather a crude-looking <’rowd, except this Moy 
Wing was quite an Intel ligent lookiiig follow. 

ISir. Busier. When was your school fouiidi'd, Profes.<or? 

Mr. Cowell. Opened in 1875. 

Mr. Busier. W'lmt is the name of tlie coriioration? 

Mr. (^lowELL. Trustees of Cushing Actidemy. 

Mr. Busier. And how many scholars had y(»u in the year 1011 all togetiuT? 

Mr. Cowell. About 2(K). I don’t remeniliei* exactly now. 

Mr. Bx^stek. About 200? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes. 

]\ir. Busier. Is that the highest mimher you have had at any time? 

Mr. Cowell. It has varied from 185 to 240. 

Mr, Busier. And wind are the terms of your .scliool? 

Mr. Cowell. Tlie tuition, board, and room, aiiout $iW)0. 

Mr. Busier. Have yon a catalogue, such as you sent thi>; woman at tlie time 
In your tile? 

Mr. Cowell, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. A catalogue for that year? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Will you please sulunit that to us so we can make it a part of 
this record? 

Mr. Cowell. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Now, who was the Individual who taught tlu*s<* hoys while they 
were there during that time? 

Mr. Cowell. Rev. J. ,T. Miller, pasttir of the Congregational CIiuim.-Il 

Air. Busier. Is he In tiie city? 

Mr. Cowell. He Is in Ashburnham. 

Mr. Busier. Is lliere anybody else that they came in touch with there? 

Mr. Cowell. He was in charge of them, liecause all of our teaching force was 
engaged in tlie regular classes and because lie was willing to come in and teacli, 
and we paid him for It. 
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]\ri*. Pttsikk. AVlmt did you juiy liim? 

Mr. Cowell. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you had any (Munuinen c(nne to your seliool under such 
(‘ircumslances before? 

]\Ir. Cowell. No, sir. 

]Mr. P.rsiEK. Had you ever taken any person (U* persons outside of tlie re}?nlar 
p-lan of havlnj' graduated from a grade school, as I urulerstand it? 

yir. Cowell. Occasionally we will take a younger student who is willing to 
be tutored privately until he can get ready for the regular classes; but very few. 
:\Ir. Buhtek. ^J’his is the only instance of this kind that ever occurred? 

^ir. Cowell. A\’liere we had a number of that kind. 

Mr. Busiek. a number of what kind? 

Mr. Cowell. As large a number come in that way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you ever liave any correspondence willi the 
Ilings before tliat time — before this occasion? 

l\Ir. CowKJ.i.. No, sir: I did not know an.vthii'.;^ alumt them until lier first 
letter. 

Coinmissioiicr O'Connell. How did lliey come to write your scliool, do you 
suppose? 

,AIr. Cowell. 1 don't know. She r<‘ferred in ou(‘ of her letters, I think, to an 
American consul, gave Ids name ns a rcl'ercnce; Init we don't seem to have 
that reference here. I tldnk there is anotlier Udier irom lier somewlierc in tlio 

tiles. . , ^ 

Commissioner O'Connell. I tliink I saw a l< tt(‘r where she relerred to .some 

one over there. . , , , 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir; I think that is right. I tlionght i»i‘<>hal)l.v slie \\as 
legitimate la'cause of referring to tlie American consul or vice consul. But 
tliat letter, I think, is somewhere in existence. 

Coininissioner O’Connell. I think she wrote such a letter. 

Mr. Cowell. I tliink tiiat is tlio first one she wrote or maybe tlie second. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Now, have you formed any idea at all as to the 
real purpose of those people in bringing tliose boys lliere — whether in your mind 
after your sotting that slie was not really an English sc'hola^r such as to be a 
teacher, liave you formed any opinion as to what tlieir riail purpose was? 

Air. Cowell! Well, aft(T tiie visits of tlio last inspector and what he told me 
of her history so far as he kn(‘W it and of similar altemids— I liave liad very 
strong suspicion tliat it was not for s<*hool purposes only— all of it; may have 
lieen some of it, imt I did not .<u.spe<*t it at that time. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you liad any Chinese students come m since tliat 

time? 

Mr. Cowell. Y"es, sir. 

Cliairman AValsh. How did tliey come? 

Air. Cou ELL. They liave come individually or recommended by some fornu'r 

Chinese students. , , ^ o 

Chairman AValsh. How many Iiavc yon had since that timi*.^ 

Air. Cowell. AA’e have averaged t> to 10 a yi’ar. 

Chairman AAC\lsh. Have you a list of those students and wiiom tln'y gave 
for reference? 

Air. CowEU-. I have tlauu on file; yes. sir— somewhere 

Chairman AVatsii. I wisli you would submit a list of those, if you please, 


^ ^A?r^CowFTT Some of them now are in the Boston “Tech.” and Cornell, and I 
liaVc heard from them since tliey liav(> left. And three we had last year wimt up 
to the University of Vermont and have been there this last year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you keep a reeonl In your (dlice shoeing just 
'Where they went or where tliey told you at least they were going? 

Air. CowET.L. Yes; and in fact I have heard from nearly every Individual. I 
haVe a list of all the Chinese students in this country. 

Commis-sioner 0'(’onnet.l. T wish you would give us a list of those, if >ou 


There wore two ciin.e to ,.s fn.m the Chinese rehclUon. nn.l I 
think tliey were sent to America as a .sort of a reward and their bills were pahl. 
Commissioner 0’(’onnell. I wish you would give us a list of all >oii had be- 


ginning with these 20, „ , o 

Mr. CowKi.L. And you mean also before that time? 
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Commissioner O’Connell. We will say tor {wo years before that time and 
including these 20 and all you hav(‘ lunl slnee that time together with the refer- 
ences. 

Mr. Cowell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please, now, when <lo you think you could do that, Pro- 
fessor ? 

Mr. Cowell. Well, I can not do it before next week, because I am starling 
on my vacation to-day for one W(‘ek to Rhode Island. 

(’ludnnan Walsh. Is there anybody else In the school could furnish it? 

Mr. (’owELL. I can send to the ollice. 

Chairman Walsh. Well I wi.sli you would notify them then that we will 
have a man out there, tluj sergeant at arms, and to turn it over to him. 

Mr. Cowell. Yes. I could do it better if I could he there. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; but we will be in town only two days and we want 
it as quickly as we can get it, because we may make some further iiKiuiry 
about it. 

Mr. Cowell. Very well. 

Chairman Walsi[. That is all, tlnai. Thank you, Professor. 

(Witness excu.sed.) 

(The following letters W(M‘e presented in connection with the testimony of 
the AVitness Cowell in addition to those read by him at the time:) 


PcAiNTKEE, Mass., Jiinuanj 0, J0J2. 

ParxcieAi. (>!■ UuiH Senooc, 

Afihhurnhaw, }fass. 

Dear 8in; I have been asked to write you by Chin Ping, regarding Chin On, 
whom he says has been going to high school in your town, ji It hough he is not 
sure what school. Anyway the boy came down to Poston to see his friends 
and decided to stay here and go to school, but he says he did not pay for foin* 
weck.s’ board and Chiu Ping wants to forward the money in })ayment, but has 
been unable to lind out from the boy who to send it to, simply says he owes 
the teacher for four weeks’ board. Now, if you can H^ll me if you have liad a 
young Cldncse boy in your school by that name, or if not and you will make 
inquiries among the other .schools and s(‘e what you can tind out, it will he very 
much ai)i>reciated. 

Yours, very truly, 

Nei.lje Pklvea. 


“ Has this boon paid? " 

Chicago, III., Aijril 30^ J0J2> 

Air. Cowkel: Aloy Wing wrote me that (he Italance due you for tlie four boys, 
Moy Pook, Moy Deuck, Moy Tone, liugie Tt*ong, was iifteen dollars, which 
amount I have sent him. If that amount is not all to settle our indebtedness, 
})lea.se let him know, and I will .send it to you. WItli best wish(‘s and kind 
regards, I remain, 

KespectfuUy, 


Moy Fook. 

Moy Deurk. 
Moy Tone. 
Hugh IE Teong. 


J. A. Ai. 

No. 2.j(X)/401-C. 

Department of (‘Mmmkrce a.nd I.aror, Immigration Service, 

Office of the Commissioner. Chinese Division, 
Itoston, Jnnnniii /<S, 

Mr. H. S. CowEi.i., 

Prbicipalt Vmhing Academg^ Ashbunihum, 

Dear Sir; Acknowledgment Is hereby made of the receipt of letter of .Tanuary 
4, 1912, from Chun Yun, at Deadwood, S. Dak., and same is herewith returned, 
in accordance with your request. 

Please accept our thanks for your courtesy in the matter. 

Very respectfully, yours. 

Geo. P. Billings, Commissioner. 

AVAIP 
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J. A. M. 

R«). 2r)00/4;ilMl. 

1>K1*AKTMKNT OF ( JoMMKlU^K AM) LaBOU. ImMIGBATION SkUVICK, 

OfFIOK of THK CoAfMlSSIONKK, DIVISION, 

JioHton, MaMH., January Jt, 19tt. 

Prol'. 11. S. Cowell, 

rrintiiMil, CuHlung Academy, Aihbuniham, Mass. 

Dkau Stu: Acknowledgment is hereby made of the rt*ceipt of yonr letter of 
JiiiniMiy 80, 1912, returning the photographs lnclose<l with my letter of Jnmiary 
29, 1912, witli the advice tliat the pliotograph marked Moy Wing is that of tiie 
hov of tile same name wlio is now at Cuslung Academy. 

Thanking yon for your courtesy in the matter, 

^■ery truly, yours, 

jKBKiiiAH J. Hurley, 

.v\n» AasUtant Cnmmisfiioncr. 


J. A.M. 

No. 2r>tMJ/489-C.. 

Decaht.mk.nt of Commerce and I^abor, Immiukation Service, 

Offk'e of the Commissioner, (hiiNESK Division, 

liosfon, Maxi<., February li, Jbt!. 


I'l’of. II. S. Cowell, 

Frincipal, Cuahino Academy, Ashhurnham, Ma,s.s. 
i)E\n Sir; Herewitli I return tiie letter of February 1, 1912, addre.sscsl to 
vou iiy Moy J. Hlng, relative to the failure of the (Chinese stmhmls recently 
‘admitted to Cusliing Academy to return to scliool at the end of tlx* Christmas 
vacation, which was received by us this morning. 

Please accept our thanks for your courtesy in forwarding same. 

V(‘rv truly, yours. 

Jeremiah J. Hurley, 
.{HHintanl FomuiiHsUmrr. 


Inclosure No. 11120. 


Cushing Academy, Princical’s Dfkick, 

Ashburuliam, Mass., Sovetuber //t/J. 


Frank P. Walsh, . 

Chairman Commission on Industrial Relations, Washinylon, n. (. 


Sir* In replying to a reqne.st to relate* my experie'iice with Mr. Moy J. Hiug 
and his wife, Sarah K. Hing, and tlie mlmission of some 20 Chinese students 
at the Cusliing Academy, Ashhurnham, Mass., on or about November 17, 1011, 

I have to submit the foilowing for your information: 

On June 29, 1911, I received a letter from Mrs. Sarah K King, then in Can- 
Ion China, requesting a catalogue of Cusliing Acaileiiiy. (hi August 19, 1911, 
I received anotlier letter advising me of the arrival of tiie catalogue, also 
stating that she woulil leave China for the United States on or nliout Septem- 
lier 28 1911, aud would arrive at tlie acailemy about October 30, 1011. 

She did not reach the ucailemy until about NovomhcT 19, 1911. Slie explained 
that the delay was due to the aulhoritie.s at the point of entry, which she had 
successfully overcome. 

The stmients were jirovided with quarters by themselves, as many of th(‘ni 
could liot speak any Fnglisli and desired to be alone. We experienced no difli- 


cultv with them. , ^ ^ ^ in 

oil reaching the Chri.stmas hollda.vs, a vacation of about two weeks, tlie 
(iilnese students prepared to spend this time witli their iieople— some claiimsl 
they were going to parents, brothers, un<ie.s, etc. When the time urriveil to 
resume their studies, out of the 20 students that came with the Kings, only 8 
I'esnonded. After waiting some days I notifteil Mr. George B. Billings, immi- 
*u*ation commissioner at Boston, Mass., of the absence of the Chinese students. 

Subsequentlv I was advised by Mr. Billings that he would send an insiiector 
10 the acadeniy to make an investigation. Soon thereafter Insiiector MLUalH‘ 
called, and he was informed of the facts herein given. On January 20, 1912 
I receivtMl a lett<*r from Mr. Billings advising me tliat Inspector Mc< uhe hnd 
locute<l some of tiie boys attending other schools. 
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lu tlie meantiaie I had received several letteis freui seine of the hoys show- 
ing that they were scattei’ed many vvaj's — some as far West as Deadwoo<l, 
]S. Dak.; while others claimed to he attending at tlie Jones’s Public Sehc»ol at 
Chicago, 111. These letters I sent to Commissioiiei- Billings, who retiiruwl 
ihem to me, stating that the department would investigate. In each case the 
writer inquired if there was any money due tlie academy, and appeared anxious 
to pay any claim against him, 

I also c*ommiinicateil with Moy Hlng and his wife regarding the dei>aiturc of 
the students they hud placed In the academy, and in reply I \\’as told by theju 
that the boys did 'UTong in leaving ami o(irere<l to find tliem, adding that tlie.v 
tiling and wife) could not make them attend the academy if they refused. 

In conclusion I have to say that the Chliuise students paid up in full for tlie 
period they attended the academy except $8.10 — not the full year. That they 
appeared satisfied wllli their surroundings; that they appeared to wait until 
tlie Christmas vacation so as to have an opiwrtunity to leave tlie academy tlu* 
('jisiest way, which Is apparent in tlie letters which I have received from some 
of them. They were at tlie academy hut a few weeks— -from November XT 
until Christmas. Yet on January 4, 1912, I received a letter from two of tla* 
boys mailed at Deadvvood, N. Dak., to the effect that they had decided to re- 
main with their friends in Deadwood. As Deadwood is many miles away and 
the date, January 4, Is but a few weeks after they left the Cushing Academ^v, it 


is rather significant. 

Aiiotlu'r letter from two of the boys, maileil at Chicago, .iaiiuary (5, 1912. 
states they arc attending the Jones’s Public School of lliat city. Tliere are sev- 
t'ral Ol liers of which the above letters are a sample. 

Tlie records and letter.s are on file at the oHice of the (bisbiiig .\<'ademy and 
ai'e subject to your wislies at any time. 

Very truly, yours, 

H. S. ('oi.wKi.L, J*nn. 


]\Iov J. IliNG, OK Wo-Htno Co.. 

18 First N'/., West,' Duluth, Minn., 1, 22, VJU. 

Mr. Cowell: Dear friend excuse delay in amwering youre’s of the 11, but as 
I lust received it I am not responsible I am .so .sorry my boys have been dls.sat- 
isii(‘d with the school I choose for them and one I feel sure is in every way an 
ndvanlage to them. I have to day writteirto each one to know wliy they have 
did such a thing as to leave where I had paid and taken the trouble as you know 
which was not a little to give them the best I will tiy and find out what the 
trouble is and let vou know but as to their going to work T am sure liiey will 
not do that as I have tfie best of autliority in regards to tlielr going to school, 
pi'olily they tliiiik the expences too high for beginners as .some of their guardians 
so informed me. as to tlmt. I will try and gel a report and send same to you as 
eiiy as I rer^eive one. as you will see from almve I am going into a little busi- 
i^(iss for myself, by tlie aliove address. Now Mr. Cowell I want to thunk you for 
all you bnVe done fore me and my ixMiple and also wish to assure you that I 
will* do all ill my power to get the boys back I cannot ilo more uiitlll then I 
wisli 1o remain ever youre most sincere frieml, 

]Moy J. Hi^g. 


Duluth, iMixn., Feb. 1, 1912. 

]\[y Dear ]\fR. Cowell: You have no idea how liadly 1 feel aliouglit the Iniys 
leaving your school. I have written to each one in regards to same and .so far 
liave heard from too Lee Chung Li« Dunn they are both attending public school 
in Union Town Penn. Haw Kee Hong is going to Public school in Sanfrancisco 
Call the alKive boys have guaranteed me as .soon as they finish the Primer grade 
to return to Cushing Ac*ademy. each say tlmt Hording rooudng and Schooling is 
a little to heigh for beginners. Now Mr. Cowell do any of those boys owe you 
any thing if so please let me know. I will see that it is paid. I am renly hon- 
e.stlv sorry but as they are realy going to school I cannot anything. I got notlu 
ing but trouble bringing them over here and am surely sorry I had anything to 
do with it I will think twice befoi^ I do a favor for any one again I have 
reported to the Emegration department at Vancouver niy.self. well a.s this is an 
at present will close, hoping to liei-e from you soon I remain most 


Sincerely 


Moy j. Hing. 
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Moy J. Hing, 

18 West First Ft., Duluth, Minn., 27/12. 

Mr. Cowkll: Dear frieiitl excuse delay in answering; yours of the Oth hut 
Mrs King has been very ill near the point of deth, but is some better now we 
have had two doctors they advise our return to China at once as the climate 
is to cold here for her. In regards to the boys leaving you— I am very sure 
they will return to Cushing Academy a little later and Mr. Cowell Mrs King 
turned over every cent slie received for tution from those boys as Mr. Burg- 
houltz knows also the International Brunch at Canton do not believe to much 
what boys say for in fact those boys do not know what was paid for them as 
the money was paid by their Guardians and they still owe my wife fore their 
fair so as I say do not believe to much, well as I am so buisy I will close, 
write more next time and hope to here from you soon I am ever yours most 
sincerely 

Moy J. lIi.xG. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE B. BILLINGS. 

Mr, BrsiEK. State your name in full, ^Ir. Billings. 

Mr. Biujngs. (Jeorge B. Billings. 

Mr. Busier. What is your position? 

^Ir. Bn.LiNGS. (Commissioner of immigration for llie jtort of Boston. 

Mr. Busip:k. How long have you held that imsitionV 

;Mr. Bili.irgs. Seventeen years. 

Mr. Busier. Been here in Boston all tliat timo? 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you been witli tiic sor\ i<*e. Mi-. Billings? 

Mr. Billings, tj^eventeen years. 

Mr. Busier. You liave been commissioner for IT .v('ars? 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat is the Boston district? 

Mr. Billings. Well, the Boston district compris('s all of New BngUuul excejit 
the border. We have nothing to do with the Camnlian Ixirder. 

Mr. Busier. Who has that iu charge? 

.Mr. Billings. The commissioner of Immigration at Montreal, .lulin H. Clark. 

Mr, Busier. Is Buffalo under your ollice? 

Mr. Billings. No; I think that is under Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any men at New York— any intcri'sl there? 

.Mr. Biixings. No, sii‘. 

Mr. Busieiv. How many men have ymi got working on (ciuiu'se matters 
exclusively? 

Mr. Billings. Throe, 

Mr. Busier. Who are they? 

Mr, Billings. ,Tohn A. McCabe, .Bdm G. Snllivan, and Wulu-r— I c iiri, think 
of his middle initial — Berry. He is the siem^grapher. 

Mr. Busier. He is the man who signs “ W. Af. B.”? 

Mr. Billings. Oh, that Is it— Walter M. Berry. 

Mr. Busier. You say he works on (jidnese mattors? 

Mr. Billings. Bractieally or almost entirely. 

Mr. Busier. As a steuograplier? 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir. 

.Air. Busier. What is his otlldal designation? 

Mr. Billings. I think it is clerk. 1 tliink all stenographers are run as 
ehu’ks. 1 may be wrong In that; it may be stenograjilier tind clerk. 

(Commissioner DEr.ANO. Is he a civil-service appointee? 

Air. Billings. Oh, yes; they are, every one, down at onr otUce, civil-service 
appointees. 

Mr. Busier. How long has Inspector McCabe been In your department? 

Mr. Billings. I could not tell you. I should say in the vicinity of V2 years. 

.Mr, Busier. And how long has Inspector Sullivan been there? 

Mr. Billings. Well, I can’t say. Sullivan and Berry came into the service, 
as I remember It, about the same time. Berry came to Boston and Sullivan 
went to Richford. I think that has been about 10 years. And Sullivan stayed 
at lllchford, Vt. That was originally under Air. Shell. 

Air. Busier. What station did Mr. Shell have at that time? 

.Mr. Billings. Originally he was iu Boston, and then he hud charge of lUcli- 
ford also. 
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Mr. Bustek. Wns lUchfortl un<lor the Bo^^lon oflice? 

Mr. Bitxings. Not originally. I had nothing to do with tlie (Miinoso until 
Secretary Cortelyou came in. I can’t tell you the date. 

Mr. BrsiKK. About what year was that? 

Mr. Billings. It was at the time the Dei)artnient of (:oinni<‘r(‘o und Labor 
was created. 

Mr. Busier. That W’as under the McKinley adininisiralion? 

Mr. Billings. Yes. As 1 should say, I think it was about a do/iui years ago, 
as far as my memory goes. 

Mr. Busier. I have a list here that shows that Mr. Sullivan (uiUaed tlu* serv- 
ice In about 1903. That is substantially correct? 

Jlr. Billings. Well, I said 10 or 12 years ago; yes. 

Mr. Bustek. He has been slalioned here in Ibe l»<»st'Mi disirb-l duriug tbai 
entire time, has he? 

Mr. Billings. No; he was originally sent to Kicbi>»rd. 

Mr. Busier. Where is Ttiebronl? 

Mr. Billings, llichford, Vt. 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. B 1 LF. 1 NGS. It is up aliout — I can not l«dl yiui exaeily. It us('<i to Ite a 
port of entry. There used to be Malone, N. V., and Iticblord, Vt.. as ]»<u‘ts ef 
entry. 

Mr. Busier. Is Newport, Vt., a port of entr\ ? 

]\rr. Billings. No; Newport n<‘ver was a port of entry, but it ^\•as ncMr i;i»‘b- 
ford, wbicli came under the Boston olbce, an<l .Maloiu' under tlu' New York 
olllce. 

Mr. Busier. Wlutt pons an* tliere on tlu' Atlantic coast for the entry of 
(Miines(*? 

Mr. Btll.ngs. Well, there is Boston and New York and -1 can't riMuoiiilKU'. 

:Mr, Bi siEK. And AtbantaV 

Mr. Billtings. I don’t remember the southern ports. 

Mr. Busier. Any pbice on Die Ltinadian border where ('binese are ttllowed 
to come in? 

Mr. Billings. Ye.s; by all the ports they come in now on the Canadian border. 

Mr. Busier. They are permitted to enter there under your jurisiliction? 

l^Ir. Billings. There are no ports under my jurisdiction excejil Boston. We 
used to have llichford, and then they abolished that, and then afterwanls they 
cjiine by way of Halifax to Boston, and the department stopped that some yiairs 
ago. 

Mr. Busier. Now back in 100,3, or thcrealiouts, there was considei'.able 
smuggling of Chinese into tliis country, ivas there not? That is, organized 
smuggling at the time of the Ihmita and the FwUc 

Mr. Billings (interrupting). I was trying to think what yi'ar Unit was. 
1003? I have forgotten wliellier that was before we bad ila‘ station or not. 
I think it was after 1003 that tlie Vruliv came in. 

Mr. Busier. It w^as when Inspector Shell was here? 

Mr. Billings. Vos; lie had cliarge of the Chiiu'se. Tliat is, lie luid it mub'r 
my jurisdiction. 1 tlilnk that was in lOOo or lOOU; I am noi suihl 

Mr. Busier. At that time there was consideralile organized smuggling, was 


then* not? 

Mr. Billings. Why, there was supposed to he; yes, 

Mr. Busier. Well, didn't it subsiHiuently transpire that there was? 

Mr. Billings. Well, It looks so the way the thing turiuHl out. Tliere was 
no question but it wtis organized on this Frolir. We ^\(M■p five or six weeks 
looking after them, trying to caiiture tluuii, and had every revenue cutter and 
lighthouse keeper along the coast hniking out for tliein, and they linally came 
in after the oliicer had been pi’eviously kept away from his vacation for a 
week or two looking out for them; and after ho lett they came in. 

Mr. Busier. They were caught hy the police eventually? 

Mr. Killings. The police originally got hold of tlnun. 

Mr. Busier. And was anyone ever sent up for that? 

Mr. Billings. I have forgotten just how far they did go. ilie captain es- 
called, as I remember it, and whetlicr I’hillips there was a man named 

^Mr.^IiusiKK (interrupting). Well, for your information T will say to you that 


Goodman Phillips was convicted. 

Mr. Billings. Oh! Ho was! I had forgotten, 
those scraiics. Then I lliiiik that was the (uily one 


He was in so many of 
he was ever convicted for. 
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^Ir. Rusikk. ftooclmnn PliiUips Is quite a character amongst the smugglers, 
or is reputed to be a smuggler? 

Ml-. Biujnos. lie lias been supposed to be mixed up in a good many 

1 hi Mgs. 

Mr. Busiek. Did your department keep a watch on Phillips? 

Mr. Billinos. We did for a time until I think he moved out of our JurLs- 
di(*lion. So far as I kno>y lately I don't think he has been liere, tliougli there 
lias been some correspondence in regard to him. I have forgotten just wliat 
It was. Mr. McCabe can tell you. 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Buslek, did you mean tliat tliis man was a giai- 
<‘i al smuggler, or .just a smuggler of Chinese? 

Ml-. Busiek. Just a smuggler of Chinese. 

.\re there any otlu*r character.^ here in Boston who are noted smugglers? 

Idr. Billings. Well, In this Frolie case there was a man by the name of 
Liin'lian; then there was another man, I think, who was convicted who kei>l; 
a lldwcr stand in tlie alleyway here outside of the city hail. 

Mr. Busiek. As a result of the Bonita and the FwUc expeditions Inspector 
Slu'll was ri'duced, was he not? 

.Mr. Bit.mng.s. lie wa.s .sent to Xinv York. 

Ml. Busiek. And reduced? 

Mr. Bii.i.i.Niis. Yes; I think his salary was reduced. 

Mr. Busiek. It came to your department, did it not. It is a fact, is it 
not — “ 

Mr. Billings. Ue was transferred from here from in cliarge to anotlier 
position ill X(*w York which at tliat time was not considiu-ed as good. 

Mr. Busier. Now, wiiat tvas your method of detecting smuggling? 

Mr. Bii.i.ixgs. You mean in that /'’ro//c case or in others? 

Mr. Busiek. Take tlie Frolic ca.se, for instance. 

.Mr. Bii. LINGS. Well, we laid, tlirough the department, notilied all the liglit- 
house kei'pers, the life-saving people, tlie revenue cutter.s, and the ctLstoms odl- 
c(M-s. Of course, we had no men of our own on the lookout— could not have 
except casually a.s we could do it. We did not liave enough men. Tlien there 
was u boat before that got in at Mnrbleliend without qwostion and lauded 
[lassengers, and the customhouse Imat hud been at CxloucestiT on the loolmut. 
You s(H‘, this boat was five or six weeks coming down wbat ought to linve 
tak(‘ii her mily a week or two. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, didn’t you have men up in Nova F^cotia or Newfoundland, 
where the expedition was organized? 

I^Ir. Billings. I think Mr. McGalie— this is quite awhile ago and my memory 
is not the best on this. This is 10 years ago. 1 think Mr. "McCahe went up 
tiuM-(*, and tlien Inspector I'uruer, of Yarmouth, Investigated also. 

Mr. Busiek. Where does your information ordinarily come fi-om in smuggling 
cases? 

Mr. Btli.ings, Well, if my memory serves me right, it came from a reporter 
on tlie Transcript. 

Mr. Busiek, Weil, that was in that particular case? 

Mr. Billings. Yes. 

Mr. Bu.stkk. But tlie cases of Chinese smuggling generally, how do you gvi 
your information? 

Bfli.ings. It usually ha.s to come from outside sources. Wo can’t mingle 
in with them, of course. They would be suspicious if our insiiectors came in 
with tliem and we wouldn’t get anything out of tliem. We ferreted out that 
vnso down in Mexico where they were arrested. We had an insiiector down in 
Easi]>oi-t--one of those men down there, I think, for a long while--I say a long 
while — two or three weeks — watching; and they hail — I nin’t think of the name 
of it now*— a boat and it ^\'as afterwards caught down in Mexico somewhere. 

Mr. Busiek. Do the Chinese themselves ever give up any Infoi-mation as to 
sujijiosed smuggling? 

.Mr. Bn, LINGS, Not very often, unless It Is spite; and then you can't depend on 
them when it is spite. 

^Ir. Bt siEK, AYhat do your inspectors do? That is, how is their time o<-<‘n- 
pied— the Chinese inspectors? 

Mr. Billings. Well, to-day they are mostly occupleil in investigallng tlie out- 
going Chinese or the cases that land on the Imrder or at Vancouver— mo.stly In 
Vancouver. As to the outgoing Chinese, it is to liMik up and make an investiga- 
tion and recommendation to the commissioner in chargi> as to whether to give 
tliem a certificate or not. 
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Mr, Busiek. Explain to me whsit you have to do with the Chii\e«e nt Van- 
couver — landing there? 

Mr. Billings. Well, If a Chinaman lands at Vancouver ami they are not satis- 
fletl with his right to laud, and he has come Into this district, of courst‘ they 
send the paiiers on here and we investigate as to whether we think he has a 
right to land, and then we make a report there making our m'ommendathm. 

Mr. Busikk. Well, the Chinaman who leaves this country arranges for his 
reeniry, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Bilungs. Not always. 

Mr. Busier. Not always? 

Mr. Billings. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. If he falls to do so, he can still enter l>y making a proino- show- 
ing? 

Mr. Billings. Proof; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier, flow many cases do yon say you hav(* a moiuh of Chinese mak- 
ing apiilication to leave and return? 

IMi*. lliLi.iNGH. I couldn't tell yon that — the detalliMl part ol‘ it. I have so much 
in the other end I do not pay mucli attention to the details. Mr. McCabe or Mr. 
Sullivan will give you that. 

Mr. Bi'siek. You have a (hnnese int(M'prcl(‘r? 

i\rr. Billings. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How long has he Ixam wi(l» you? 

Mr. Billings. I don’t lamieinher. 1 would not want to say. J-’cmr or five 
years, I think. I couldn’t tell. 

Mr. Busier. What is his name? 

Mr. BiLLiNiiS, Moy — you got me thcia'. It is Moy .soincliiing. 

Mr, Busier. Moy Slu'rc? 

Mr. Billings. ]\[oy Sheri*, T think ir is. 

Mr. Busier. Bemi here since March, thl 1 V 

Air. Billings. Well, then, it is only throe years. 

Mr. Busier. Who was your iul(‘rpret<*r hefore him? 

Air. Bn. LINGS, Why, w(* liad two. <>m* was transierred to San l’'raneis<*o and 
the other one disappeared ; I don't know wliere lie ever did go : ho loft tiie .serviei^ 
suddenly. Then we had Chin Wilie hefore him. 

Mr, Busier. What hecanie of <’hin Wilie? 

Air. Bii.lings. Afterwards got transferred— got «mr of (In* sorvice. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. How much were they pairl? 

Air. Billings. Interpreters usi'd to lie paid .So a day. and (ln*n tliey \v('n* <*Mt 
down to Ji54. 

Mr. Busier. The present, man gets SI, 200 a yt‘ar. doesn'i la*? 

Mr. Billings. Then they cut it <lown .still fuj-tlaa’. 

Mr. Busier. Cliln Wilie lost his po><iiion because of irregularities? 

]\Ir, Billings. Well, I always thouglit well of Chin Wilie. 

Mr. Busier, But it is a fact 

Mr. Billings (interrupting). Yes: I think ho did. I (hi!d\ lu* was di.scluirgiHl 
from the service. 

Air. Busier. The one that was transferred to Frisco was umler yourself here, 
loo, was he not? 

Mr. Billings. No: lie was— I can’t think of his name— he was supposed to ho 
a Clirlstianized Chinaman. 

Air. Buster. Isn’t it a fact that the preachers h(*re in lliis town i‘ose up in 
.arms against him ami pii*ferred charges of immorality again.sl liiin? 

Air. Billings. Oh. no; md this one. T mean tlaw wore very much in favor 
of him; hut — what is the naiiu*’:'— there was one very notorious one that after- 
wards went away from here. I can’t think of his name. He afterward.s 

Air. Busier (interriiiiliiig). Have chargi's ever been till'd against your pres- 
ent interpreter? 

Mr. Billings. No; T think not. Not with us anyway, 

Mr. Busiek. Has he ever been investigated by the <iep;irtme!p that you 
know of? 

Air. Billings. Not while lie has Ihnmi here. 

Air. BU.SIEK. Now, in the event that a Chinaman wauls to leave ter ( Inna, 
to return, you make an examination of his paiiers? 

Mr. Billings. Ye,s, sir. 

Air. Busier. HIs identitleation pajiers? 

Air. Billings. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bt'STEK. And if thoy nrn all O. K. you issue liim n permit to go to China 
and return. 

Mr. Bii.i.ixos. Well, we u.sed to shoAV — if lie went out of Boston we would 
issue a permit, hut we only make our recommendation to the port where he 
goes from and they give him the permit. AVhen they usoil to go from here 
to Halifax we used to Issue a permit with a picture and signature and every- 
thing of that kind ; hut now we don’t have anything to do with that. AVe just 
make our report to the port of departure. 

IMr. BrsTKK. Now, descrlhe what kind of a certil\cat(‘ a Chinaman has which 
entitles him to residence here. 

Mr. BilmnOwS. They have got to show that he is a native or a mercliant; 
or, if he is a laborer, there are certain ways he can go across and come hack. 
He has got to have property at least of .$1,000 or an American wife or chil- 
dren — I can't just rememher Just tin* details of what it is. Of course, 1 don’t in- 
vesligate any case's myself, you understand. 

Mr. BrsiEK. You never have? 

Mr. Bilt.inos. I never have. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Y'ou never luive done any Chinese work yourse'lf? 

Mr. Billings. No. 

Mr. BrsiEK. They do liave ccTiificates wilh the photographs on, do (hey not? 

Mr. Billings. Y"es, sir. 

Mr. Busick. Isn't there a gemeral charge' that there are' many, nmny forged 
certillcatt'S in circulation? 

Jir. Billings. Yes. 

Air. Busier. Y'ou have e'ncounlere'd some' of those la're in Boston possibly, 
have you not? 

Mr. Billings. Yes. sir. 

.Mr. Busier. Have you ever run to the grouml any of these forge'd e-e'riilicjites? 
Or Inive you ever hmnd who wjis i.ssuing tiieiu or how tltey were gotten? 

Mr. Billings. Well, there is a certificate called the Met lett rick eertiticsite, 
suppo.sed to be a fraudulent certificate, issued in Vermont. 

Mr. Busier. Kxphiin to us jihout the McOettrick certificate. 

Mr. Billings. I would rather have Mr. Mef'ahe explain that. Ih* can do it 
I'ettor Than I can. I would he glad to do it, tliough, hut 

Mr. Busier (Interrupting). Do that just us well as you can Just in a gen- 
eral way? 

Mr. Billings. I don’t know that I could. 

Mr. Busier. Who was Mr. ^IcfJettrick? 

;Mr. Billings. He was a United Stales commissioner. 

^ir. Busier. Of the district court up llu're in ViTinoni? 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir; in Vermont. 

Air. Busier. And the charge wa.s — am I riglit?-~tliui lie would issue cer- 
tilicates to Cldriese? 

Mr. Billings (interrupting). He kept no rc'cord of Ids certificates at all; 
that is, as I understand it. He did not keep any record, and you could lake 
with a glas.s— I have seen cases whore you c<mld .see that they were not proper 
certificates. In fact, I have seen this with tho.se vei-y c(‘rtiticates. 

Mr. Busier. Well, a certificate has a seal punched on it? 

Mr. Billings, AVell, sometimes they do not agree with what tliey should be. 
1 can’t explain it very well, but the mark won’t ho tlie same as the original 
cerlirtcate sliould have. We don’t get many of those now; that is, practically 
haven’t had any for .some time. That is, I don't think we liavo; 1 don’t 
member of hearing. 

Mr. Busier. Well, each certificate also has a (’hinaman’s picture on it? 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir; the certificate, you kiiow—tinit is u picture and the 
^;eal is supposed to he over the picture. 

-Vir. Busier. Stamped over the picture? 

Mr. Billings. Yi's, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is it not true that the (’hinese aciiuire considerable art or skill 
In forging these — In soaking the pictures oil' and putting on a new picture and 
then by steaming or some otlier process make the.se Indentures in the paiier? 

Mr. Billings. I do not know how much of that is done; hut we have set'u 
some of It, we were satisfied was done. 

Air. Busier. Now, when you run across such a CUinumau he is arrested and 
Ijcld for dejMirtatlon, is he not? 

Mr. Billings. He is. 
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Mr, Busiek. If you fiiul n Chinaman with a forjjod ccrtilicntp 

Mr. Billings. Then w^e try to j;et an order for Ills anvst. But, of course, 
it is pretty hard to pret a Chinaman out of the country. 

Mr. Busier. Well, why is it hard? 

Mr. Billings. Well, every kind of lejial process is hrouj;ht aj^ulnst us in the 
matter. 

Mr. Buster. State tlie steps tliat you take in allcmi)linp: to d(‘porl a China- 
man. 

Mr. Btelings. W('11, in the first i)lace, to-day if it is fouiul that a Chinaman is 
here illepcally we do one of two tliinpcs, either aj)ply t<> tlu‘ (h‘i>arlmeiit for a 
warrant of arrest or pjo before a Ihnted Statt's comnnssiomM- and ask for a 
warrant. 

Mr. Busier. Apply to wiiat department? 

Mr. Billing.s. Our own dei)artnaMit. 

Mr. Busier. You have got to get authorization from Washington? 

Mr. Billings. Yes. We can not touch a (’hinaman, or can not touch any- 
body, or W'C can not do anything indi'ss we arreste<l them on a warrant, or 
something of that .sort. We either have to go to the c(»mmission('r to get ti 
warrant for liim or get it from 4Uir dc])artmcnl. 

Mr. Busier. The hearing before the United Stat<‘s commissionei' is not con- 
<Uisive? 

Mr. Billings. No; they can appeal to the court. 

Mr. Busier. To the circuit court? 

Mr. Bti.llvgs. To tli(‘ district court. 

Mr. Bi^sier. And then appeal lies froni that, of course', to the :ii)i)cllate 
court? 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir; and sometimes it is three or four years. We- have' 
cases now that have been hanging now thre'e e»r tour years. 

Mr. Busier. Do you ever have a jury trial in those cases? 

Mr. Billings. No, sir ; not tliat I know of. 

Mr. Busier. Is the hearing hefeire the ce.unnnssieme-r — jinel ilie'ii, vein say, 
there is an appe<al to the district court? 

Mr. Billings. They appeal to the district court: hur. of e>ourse‘. if tl»e com- 
missioiKu* lets them go, that is about the end e>f it. 

Air. Busier. How’ many cases have you liad in the last ye'ar, apprec\im;it«'ly ? 

Air. Bii.i.i.vgs. I have not any Idea. 

Mr. Busier. Wmild you .say it is as high as a Immlreel? 

Mr. Billings. Oh, im. Ne), no; nowhere near that. 

Mr. Busier. How many United States commissioners are then' in Boston? 

Mr. Billings. Weil, there is only one commissioner: Inn tlii're an'. 1 think, 
I’rohahly W’e mlglit call tliem alternates <u- assistant commissioners in case lie 
is sh'k or aw'ay. 

Mr. Busier. :My understanding is there arc four Cnited Stal('; ((Uiniiis- 
sioners in this district? 

l\rr. Killings. All I kmnv of is Mr. Hay(‘s and Mr. Hale and one other — I 
can’t think of Ills name. I did lud know tliere was a foin-th. 

]\Ir. Busier. Who tries the most cases? 

Mr. Billings. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Busier, And he has trii'd them for a luimhcr of years, lias Ik' not? 

xMr. Billings. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What kind of succ<‘ss <locs your (h'juirtuH'ut ha\e in cast's tried 
before (Commissioner Hayes? 

Mr. Billings. Not very good. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever make a request of the district altoriu'.v that he 
send these cases to some of the other commissioners for hearing? 

Mr. Billings. I think w’e linve. I don’t mean to say that iiositively, hi'canse 
I am not sure; but I think w^e have. 

Mr. Busier. Who would make that request, you or some one of your subordi- 
nates? 

Mr. Billings. Probably ('ome through me. It would have to come through 
me if it was made, but wdiether they have done it I can’t say offhand. 

Mr. Busier. Now, isn’t it a fact that there has been consiileralile talk about 
town that Hayes turns all the Chinamen loose; that it is of no use to take 
cases before him be<*aiise he will turn them loose? 

Mr. Billings, I should rather go before somebody else, I tliink, as a matter 
Gf fact, that that matter lias been brought to the uttontiou of tlie departinmit, 
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sugfresi Ing that it would bo better for us to have them brought before somebody 
else. But that rests with the United States attorney more than with us. 

Mr. Busiek. It does. Have you ever tried to get the United States attorney 
to cooperjite with you and assign — you know, as a matter orf fact, that he has 
the right to assign them to whatever commissioner he chooses? 

Mr. Billings. I think we have. I don’t know that we have ever wanted to 
get into a controversy about the matter. We have suggeste<l it. Whether we 
Iiave brought it right to a hea<l, I won’t say that we have. 

Mr. Busier. Do your men ever complain to you that it is no use to bring 
up cases before Hayes? 

Mr. Billings. Why, leaving Cliinese aside, I consider that in most immi- 
gration cases it is foolish to take them up before him. That is something 
T know mo)-e alioiit than T do about tin* riiinese. T fe(‘l that it is practically 
absurd to take any case up. because if we are going to get turned down, or if 
the sent<aico is going to be so light tliat it don’t amount to anything — W(‘ 
have practically given up taking up all immigration cases— -unless we take it 
for griinted we have to 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). General immigration cases don’t have to go before 
United States coinmissioncrsV 

Mr. Bilt.inos. (>h. yes — I mean for the prosecution of a man bringing a 
woman in for immoral purposes or if we want to prosecute a man for using 
<*ili/ens palmers frauduh'utly we have got to go l)efore them. 

^Ir. Bt'siKK. To deport an undesirable alien you don’t have to go before a 
Thiited States commissioner? 

]\ir. Billings. N(»; the only thing i'^ if Ihev g(‘t a writ out against us, then 
it goes up to the district court. 

Mr. Buster, But that leaves tlm commissioner out? 

iMr. BfLLiNGs. Yes; the conunissiomu’ has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Bi^sfer. Why do you bring your Chinese cases lad’ore the commissioner? 

Mr. Bu.i.incs. Because if you arrest anybody — tliat lias been the ruling of 
the department as I understand it. 

Chairman Wal.sh. t didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Billtng.s. As I understand tlu' ruling of tlu* depart nient is that we have 
got to take them before the commissioner. Tf a cas(‘ couk's in hens for Instance 
a stowaway, anytliing of that sort, tlien we act iindm’ the general immigration 
laws and do not liave to take him before a commissiomo’. 

Mr. Buster. Tlie general immigration act proviih's tiiat if a Chinaman, or if 
any person within three year.s after ids entry, is found to be an nndesirabli* ]>er- 
son, the immigration authorities can deport him? 

]\Ir. Bii.lings. Yes; but you tind a (’binamaii who has been here 20 years and 
has not got his proper papers and you can show it. la' has got to go. 

^fr. Busier. But most of the cases you tind have not bi'cn here that Ihnn* 
yeans? 

i\lr, Billings. I don’t know how that would be. 

Mr. Busier. Have yon ever triiHl that ; or getting a ruling on that? 

Mr, Billings. Y"es; I don’t remember the exact details of it, hut I assure you 
we don’t take any more before Commissioner Hayes than we have to. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever attempt to depoit any without taking them IxYor,' 
a commissioner? 

■Mr. Billings. Y^es; and did the other day, a Chinaman found on a fruiter. 

Mr. Busier. A stowaway? 

^fr. Billings. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buster. I realize that you could turn him iiack ; but suppose y(ni tind a 
Chinaman down here In somelaundryasto whom you would have some Informa 
tioii through various source.s that lie came into this country, say, two years 
ago. Is there any law which you know of or any ruling of your department 
whii'h would prevent you from treating him ju.st as you would any other unde- 
sirable alien under the general iinmigratlou laws? 

Mr. Bili-tngs, Yi's; T would say that we would take him before — if you ge*- 
a warrant you could hold him under the warrant, hut If you don’t get a warrant 
you have to take him iR'fore the commissioner. I have forgotten Jiust exactly 
how this Is, but in these immigration matters we never go to the commissioner 
exi'ept for prosecution or a writ that goes before the district court. 

Mr. Buhikk. The point I am trying to make is, suppose you pick up some 
woman here in Boston in a bouse of prostitution and she had come over from 
Prance, say. two years ago, you would not take her before the United States 
coimnissloner? 
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Mr, Biixinos. No. 

Mr. Busibk. Suppose now you find a Chinanuiii in a laundry who had come 
over here from Canton two years ajro; would you take him before the (commis- 
sioner? 

Mr. Billings. I am not clear now. We did used to liave, btil ^s he(her we are 
taking them there now or trying to run them <»n our own warrant we have had 
so few lately I am not clear ; I am not siire. 

Mr. Busier. What is your best information as to tlu' conditions in Boston 
here now in regard to smuggled (Munes(‘? 

Mr. Billings. Why, I don’t think they are smuggling many. If they arc* 
smuggling them, they probably come thnmgh the bordei*. I don't (Idnk iheie 
are any coming in in vessels. We have caught a few odds and ends. We 
caught some on the Wliite Star boat. We caught two om* time a))out a year 
ago, I think it was, and caught two hist fall on a Hambuig-American boat, 
who tried to come in as Japanese; and we caught one the otiier day, as I say, 
on a fruiter that came in liei*e, that was in a barrel of empty beer b<»ttles. and 
they were going to get him out in the barrel. 

Mr. Busier. Well, leaving that part of it aside, did yon (‘vc'i- make a census 
of the Clunese in your district or keep any tab on them? 

Mr. Billings. No; we have not for years. Years ago we made a raid on 
Chinatown, which was (piitc^and we get quite sevi'rc'ly critlc-ized. 

Mr. Busier. I think that was when Mr. Shell was liere, and when you ar- 
rested some 300 of them. 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir; and we sent hack seme' 5(1 ei* 00 of tliem tliat wc 
found were hero illegally. 

IMr. Busier. But this criticism was of the m«*thod of the olTiccrs and tin* 
manner of doing It. Weren’t there a lot of (’Idnesc* hurt in that raid? 

Mr. Bn, LINGS. No, sir. Tiiero were two Chinamen linrt. There was a liargc* 
tipped over. It was an unfortunate thing. We had a barge there to take thorn 
down — to hold them. It was before wo had onr station. And the barge in 
starjing — thi.s was, I think, in 1003 — and the barge in starling — I wc'iit to the 
enptain of police and myself went and took about half the Cldnamen. They 
had them crowded in so much, and the man when he went to stMft the team 
went to turn on the car track; I told him to he careful, and this driver when 
ho started to move it, and it shook a little, and It was fidl of Chinamen, and 
they rushed to one side, and naturally the barge tipped liglit over, Imt tlaa’c* 
were only two of the Clunamen hurt, I think, and six im)I icemen wei’i* all in- 
jured. One broke his ankle and another was badly 1iui-t. and out of tlie 30 
Cldnamen only 2 were huii:. 

!Mr. Busier. Now, you did in that raid — wlicn you round(*d ui> some ,‘>00 
Ohinesf' — you did, as matter of fact, deport 50 or GO? 

Mr. Btltjngs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. That was in 1003? 

Mr. Billings. That was Just offhand, and it sliows tin* jx'rceniagc' of China- 
men at that time, here at least, illegally was pretty large. 

Commissioner Dkl.nno. Wliat percentage? 

Mr. Billings. I think it was 50 or GO out of about 3(K). 

Mr. Busier. And, as a matter of fact, a good many of those that w(‘re tui'uod 
loose really ought to have been deported? 

l\tr. Billings. Well, .some went otl on bonds that w(* m‘ver saw afterwards. 

Commi.ssioner Delano. Mow many Chinese were there in the census? 

l\fr. Billings. In the country? 

('!ommissioner Delano. No; in this district. 

Mr. Billings. Oh, we did not get the 

Commissioner Delano. I thought you tabbed them all up to that linu*. 

Mr. Billings. Oh, no. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Did you just go out haiihazanl and picli up 300? 

; Mr. Billings. Oh, no; I will tell yon how it happiaied. There hail bwn a 
;fight between two Chinese factions, and there had been, T think, two or three 
murders committed, and there wa.s to he a burial this Sunday afternoon. And 
;the captain of police went to the TTnited States attorney’s office and asked-- 

[ i«aid they could not stop more murder and said there wew* a hd of Chinamen 
here illegally, and that they could not do anything unless the TTnited States 
vould come in. And the Unlteil States attorney advised us to get John Do** 
varrants at that time and arrest thest* fellows — men that could not slmw 
heir right to he here. And we telegrajihed to Wa.shington and asiced them - 
old them what we were going to do and asked for extra interpreters and in- 
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spoctors, and they f^ent (lioin on. And we rounded them up, and, as fast as 
tliey could show their proof, we let them go. And there was only, as I remem- 
ber, two hurt. 

Mr. Bitsikk, Well, as a matter of fact, you sort of threw a net around the 
Chinamen? 

Mr. ItiLLTNOs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. lU'sTKK. And when you woidced them through, out of about SOO Chlnam<‘n 
examined you found there were between 50 and 00 that had no right to be 
Isere and they were dei)ortedV 

Mr. Killings. I think that is about it. 

Mr. Busikk. And a number of others you faiUsl to make the cases against 
them stand? 

Mr. Killings. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kusiek. And some escap<‘d on bond? 

Mr. Killings. I think so. 

Mr. BesiEK. Now, that was indicalivi*, then, of (he large percent itge of 
Chinese in this country wlio laid no right to he liere? 

Mr. JiiLLiNGS. Absolutely. 

Mr. ItusiEK. Have you any reason to think that (lie percentage has falhai 
any since that time? 

Mr. KiLLiNr,.s. AVell, I think— yes; I do. I think the d(‘])artment has been 
.stricter and I think there has lu'cn more work done to Ki't'p tlnmi out. Of 
course, there were men— that was back— let’s see, 11 or 12 years ago. 

:Mr. Kusiek. Do you have any better success nmv in getting (.’lilnese deported 
whom you suspect than you did then? You .say the dei)artment 

Mr. Killings (inteiTupting), I don’t mean my department, you nmlerstand; 
but on account of the delays of courts, and so on. I should say no; we did not 
have any better success. 

.Air, Kusiek. But you say you never made any kimi of census in your district? 

Mr. Killings. I don’t think we did; I think we did during Mr. Shell's time 
make .some kind of a cen.sus, hut what it w.as I don't remember. 

Mr. Kusiek. About bow many Chinese did you lind? 

Mr. Killings. I don’t remcinher. 

Mr. Kusiek. Jlore than a thousand, say, in Boston? 

Mr. Billings. You see, our district is a priuty large district, and Ihcre are 
a lot of Cliinaineii in Connecticut and Khodc Island. I don't know wlu'lla'i’ Mr. 
^Icthibe ever tried to do that or not, hut I liave no idea. 

Mr. Kusiek. Have you any imdhod for exchange of informal Ion with olhiT 
departments or otiier "stations? For instance, if u Cliinaman comes licro from 
Cliicago does the Ciiicago otlice notify you? 

Mr. Killings. Well, they would not notify us unless we asked them for it, 
unless we found we liad a man come from tlmre and might ask for information, 
tlio same as we do in otlier Immigration cases, or i>ersons going to t.’liicago and 
we ask tliem to inve.stlgate it. 

Mr. Kl'siek. It seems to me that the Immigration service lias gone to a whole 
lot of troulile furnishing tliesc Cliinese with identili<ution cards. 

Mr. KiimiNGS. Yi'S, sir. 

Mr. Kusiek. And yet you do not keep any tab on these cards aflor i!u‘y are 
once given out? 

Mr. Killings. Well, we keep tab. We liave a copy of tliem. 

Mr. Kusiek, But tliis Cliimiman is free to roam wherever lu' wants to, and 
ju.st keep tliis identilioatiou card? 

Mr. Killings. Yes. 

5Ir. Busier. And If that Cliinaman should die— say lie got his card in Boston, 
and he went from Boston to St. Louis 

^fr. Killings. I .siee wliat you mean ; but the picture would he on it. 

Mr. Ku-siek. But the Chinese show considerable skill in removing the pictures 
and putting others on? 

Mr. Killings. But I do not think the way the pictures ai'e made to-day they 
can do that. They would have to get .somebody wlio looked pretty miicli llioi 
tlie picture itself. . 

lilr. Busier. Well, all the Chinese look pretty nearly alike. Isn’t it a fact that 
you send up Records right here from Boston, where tile inspectors here decide 
that thl.s picture identified a man and the department otllcers at Washington 
look at the picture and decide that it did not? 

Mr. Killings. Well, I tliink our Inspectors— I won’t say for my.self, because 
I acknowledge that 1 don’t see enough of them and wouldn’t pass on theiu—but 
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I think oiir inspectors come pretty near tellln.;;. I don’t mean in every case, 
but inost cases. 

]\Ir. Busk'K. Wi'll, don’t the (!hinese, for instaiua*, take (lie cortlllcale <tf a 
dead Chinaman and soak tliat picture otV, and tlien paste' another on. and make 
tlds 

Air. Btixings (interniptln;^). T think that has hetm done; imt I don’t think 
they do it very inucli now with tlie new identilicallon. 

Air. Bi'siKK. Is tliere any reason why it cemld not ]»e done as easily with tlio 
new as with the old identification? 

Mr. BjLniNos. Well, I tliink these iiictures and tliesc niarkinp:s on the certifi- 
cate are such that it would be a {;ood deal harder to do it. 

Air. Btisiek. Do you use any stiecial paper? 

Air. Billings. Yes, sir; it is a spei'ial pap('r. 

Air. Bii’siEK. Now, if Chinese students are arimitted on lh(‘ racifu- coast di'^ 
tiiKHl to your district, does the Pacific coast station whh'h a<lniits them noiiiv 
you? 

Air. Billings.. A^os; I tliink th(\v <lo. 

Air.- Brsinic. And under the law it seems — or under tlu' reLOilalions of the 
immiLTulion departnumt it appears that tlies(‘ students must hav(‘ sixaisors or 
persons to vouch for their bomi tides a.s stinlcnl ? 

Air. Billings. Yes. 

Air. Bustkk. Do you make any investij?ation of those people? 

Air. Billings. Yes; that is iiart of tin' inspectors duty, and tlnm the report 
goes to Washington. 

Air. Busiek. Now, if a hatch of students. are adudlted on the Atlantic coast 
and the sponsors for those students are scatt»'re<l all over llie country, what i'Hici* 
will make investigation? 

Air. Buj.ings. AVell, the oflice in the district tlu'y conn* in. 

Air. Besiek. Take the case, for instance, of the students admitti'd to Cusliing 
yveademy. 

Air. Biixings. We made the invest igatioii. 

Air. Bustek. AYair ollice here? 

Air. Biixings. Air, AlcCalx' has got that thing in hand. There were 2d of 
them, as I rememlx'r it, and, as T rememher it. Air. Alcl’abe, knowing tlie (hisli- 
ing Academy, was the om* that looked into it over there thoroughly. 1 don't 
think he really expected that they wiwe going to stay there, but he lias got all 
the facts and about how long they did stay there and where tluyv disappearc'd 
to, and so forth, and so on. 

Air. BrsiEK. These studemts came to Cushing Academy November 10, 1011, 
and left December 20, 1011? 

Air. Billings. Yes. 

Mr. Bt^siek. And the first correspondence wliieb Air. Cow('11, the ])riiici])al of 
^ensiling Academy, had witli your olfu-e, T helicwe, was a letter frmii you with 
the initials — it is initialed in tin* c<»rn('r V. AT. AV.? 

Mr, Billings. I <'an tell if 1 see the initials. 

The Uei'CRTEil AV. AT. 1*. 

Air, Busiek, AV. AI. P. 

Air. Billings, AVell, isift it down at the bottom something else? 

Air. IUlsiek. I think it is a letter of December (1 Ih're is the ]('tler. 

Air. Billings. AleCnhe is the one that wrote the letter. This down here in 
the corner is the stenographer; but thi.s up here is the man that writi's the 
letter. 

Air. Busiek. So that letter was written by Air. Ali’Cahe? 

^ Air. Billings. Yes, sir. AA'e put in the Initials in the corner. 

Air. Busiek. Now, you knew at the time Hint the.se students wen' there — or 
knew at the time the.se letters wore being written — generally what was going on? 

Air. Billings. Oh, yes ; yes, sir. 

Air. Busiek. And that letter of December 0, in refen-ing to the woman who 
was to bring, or who had brought, the .students over, that letter refers to her as 
an “ alleged teacher of English in China.” Now, do you remember of havimi 
any di.sciisslon with Air. McCabe at that time and prior to the de.sertion of these 
students, as to whether or not they were bona fide students? 

Air. Biixings. No; I did not; only on general principals I would have had 
some. It would have been a question In my mind ami his mind, too, I think, 
that they wore not, so many of them coming together, although, of course, 
Cushing Academy has always stood very high as a .school. I never heard anv- 
Ihlng agaimst It. 
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PuKiEK. Well, isn't tills Chinese student j;anie one of the favorite methods 

of simmKlinit Chinese into this country? Isn't It rather common 

M]'. Lim.iNGS (interrupting). We never had much — well, that is really tli(‘ 
onl\ l)ig one we have ever liad, I think. We have had odds and ends— separate 
cases, hut 1 don’t remember of ever having a big lot like that before. 

.Mr. ItrsiKK. But amongst the immigration authorities isn’t that generally 
known 

Mr. Biia.iNGs (interrupting). Well. T think it is always looked upon with sus- 
picion. 

Mi*. Busikk. In a Chinese student ca.se Isn’t it 

.^ir. Biijj.n'us (interrupting). Well, I won’t say that. 

Mr. BrsTKK (continuing). Isn’t tlie presumption against every case until they 
are proved? 

Mr. Billings. Yes; I should say the presumption is against them. 

^[r. BrsiKK. ITow many ca.ses of Clilnese students would you say you had in 
tlu‘ last five years in all the Cliinese schools? 

i\rr. Billings. I shouhl say inoia* in tliat time than we liave had altogetla'r 
lu'.sid<‘S. 

i'll*. BrsiEK. But you had lia<l already some experience with fraudulent (^hi- 
nese-student ca.ses up to that time, had you not? 

Mr. Billings. I don't rememlxa- any. 

Ml*. Brsir.iv. Is that the first e.Kperience your office had? 

Mr. Billings. Well. I can’t remember — the first big case, anyway, we evm* 
had. Wo did not admit them. You umlerstand tlnw were admitted by Van- 
couver. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Admitted l>y Vancouver; but ymi made the investigation as to 
tlu'ir credentials? 

I\Ir. Bili.ings. Y»'s; and I think — T don’t remember— of course 1 bavmi’t seen 
the papers for some time, hut T don’t nMiK'mher tlmt wo wma* v(*ry strenuous 
to have tliem come in. I may lie wrong in that, hut I don't think we wc're. 

(’lialrman M'.\i.sn. 1 didn’t hear tliat. You were not very stromions about 
wli;it? 

>fr, Bii.i.in’G.s. About wanting to admit tliem, as I remmnher it. d'lie i*e])ort 
there will show jirobalily. 

Chairman W.vi.sir. You mean you were not strenuous aliout investigating 

i\rr. Billings ( intorru]){ing). No; not v(‘ry strenuous about admitting tliem— 
not very stremioiis about allowing them to slay, I think the report there will 
show wluit it— hut I liMven’t seen it for some y(‘ars. 

Commissioner I.kwon. Well, does that mean that you had .some doubt about 
their eligiiiility under tin' law? 

Mr. Billings. Well, bad .some doulits about whether tb(?y would stay as stu- 
dents— wbetlier tb(\v would not disappear. I think probably all did go (hirlst- 
mas excel it tlireo or four. 

Commissioner I.knnon. All except three? 

Mr. Bii.i.ings. All except three; yes. 

Commissiom'r Lennon. AVell, isn’t it customary to hold thi'se students at the 
port of entry iinlil you a?‘e sati.sfied whetluT or not they are bona fide students? 
Mr. Bji.lt N(;s. AVell, 1 siiouhl say they would hold them. I wouhl think. 
Commissioner Lennon. Well, they would not admit them at Vancouver until 
you report favorably? 

Mr. Billings. Well, I don’t know how that is. Tiiey get our report, and it is 
for tliem to decide wliether they consider It favorably or unfavoraidy. 

Commissioner Le.nnon. You have no right to keep tliem out of tlie district if 
tliey landi'd them? 

I^Ir. Billings. No. 

Commi.‘^Hioner Lennon, Ilavi^ you no sy.sfein of keeping check on any Clii- 
nese whom you sus])ect? 

Mr. Billings. Wliat do you mean? No. we can not— we haven’t got tlie 
force witli which to keep in touch with the Chinamen. We would have to liave 
a good deal larger force than we have to follow them up. The only cases W(' 
can follow up at all— «ven Immigration cases— is bond case.s, and then it tak<-s 
a great deal of time. 

Mr. Buhiek. Well, now, Cushing Academy Is a reputable school? 

]!dr. Billings. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Bustek. And they would cooperate with you to the exUmt of furnishing 
y ou rei)ort8? 
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Mr. Billings. Well, I tliink Ihey would furnish us rejnu’ts, .and dhl -Hint Ihoy 
did not. return after Christmas 

Mr. Busiek. Whut action did you take then when you found out Hmt llioy 
had not returned? 

Mr. Billings. I can’t remeinln'r that. I liaven’t any idea. M’hat is all sliowu 
in tlie records. 

]\tr. Bllsiek. Well, what w<aild y«Mi do in (he ordinary <-ourse of atfaii'S wln-a 
such a case arises? 

Mr, Billings. We attempt to tind out where ih(‘y went to after da'ir yoin;; 
from Cushinp: Academy, of cour.se, ami see if we (‘an tind out who they W'Mi! I 
go to and who their friends and relatives wer.‘, and who lluw would naturally 
go to. 

Mr. Busiek. Is there any .uclion you can take against these friends th.at 
would have jjiven this iiiformati(Ui? 

Mr. Billings. I don’t know whether you can pi-osecutt' for piM-jui-y or con- 
trary to the act. 

?ilr. Busiek (interrupting). For assi.stin^- in sumaLdini?- — 

Mr. Bii. LINGS (Interrupting'). For a.ssistiim: in .L'etlinij them in conlr.ary to 
law or not. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever contemplat(sl oi* advise«l such action? 

Mr. Billings. We have done that in inimi^iration ea.ses. 

Mr. Bi’siek. Have you ev(>r d<aie it in Chine.se cas(‘.s? 

IBr. Billings. I don’t rememher of (‘ver havimr dom* it in Chiia'se ca.s(‘s. 

Mr. liiLsiEK. ] )(> you hav(i any comiilaints now about Chinese hein;i smut;t;h‘<l 
into this district? 

Mr. Bir.rjNiis. Oh, yes. 

iMr. Busiek. How fre<)uently ? 

I^fr. Billings. Oh, I couldn’t say. Th(‘y an* mostly — they very st'Idom ;;ive 
any names si;:ned to I lie U‘H(‘r, praetieally always anonymous letters. We irot 
letters this inorninp: ahout a man up in Springfield — an anonymons eomphiinl. 
Still we took Into it. 

Mr. I’.rsiEK. Wlio looks Into it? 

Mr. Billings. If it; is ChiiuNse, either Mcf’ahe or Sullivan would look into it. 

Mr. Bt’siEK. And wliat is this stenourajiher’s name? 

Mr. BnxTNos. Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Mr. Ih'rry, wlien* is lie? 

l\fr. Billings. lie is on leave now. 

i\Tr. Busiek. And when you get such a complaint yon send ii]i a man to 
investigate it? 

Mr. Bii.lings. As soon as we can. 

]\rr. BusiiUv. Hasn’t there Imvii considerable C()mplaims l>y tlie Massachus(*tt>. 
Lanmlrymen’s Association? Have they made any formal complaint? 

]\tr. Billings. No; I don’t think I ever heard of any complaint from tla'in. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you lieard of their mnkins' any investiiiation as to tin* 
Chinese? 

]\Ir. Billings. No. 

Mr, Busiek. Is this Cu.shinj; Academv inathu- vou just turm*d that over to 
IMr. McCahe? 

Mr. Billings. Absolutely, ox(*ept he would confer with me after Ids reiiort 
was turned in. Wo would talk over matters before tin* rejiort was s(‘nt to 
Washington, and I would either agn^ with him or liave him change his report 
or I would change my letter. Y(ai understand I don't sign everything that iu* 
tnrn.s In. I took a letter the other day that he turned in and turned it around 
absolutely, because I did not agiw with him. 

Mr. Busiek. Had yon over heard of this Sarah Hlng liefore they hronghi in 
the 20 Chinese to Cushing Academy? 

Mr. Billings. No, I never heard of her. 

IVIr. Busiek. Well, didn’t it occur to you that when iliesi* Chinese all left 
Cushing Academy it would lie well to get the iierson that brought them over? 

Mr. Billings. I don’t remember what we did do. 

Mr. Busier. For your information, if you don’t renu‘inl>er 

Mr. Billings (interrupting). I don’t rememher. 

Mr. Busier. There is corresiiondence here two montlps after those Cluue.se 
left Cushing Academy showing the whereabouts of the jieople who brought 
them over. T[)id you ever make any effort to find those i>eop!e? 
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Mr. Btlijnc.s. Wliy I think tliiit the reiwrts Avere sent to the different districts 
wliei-e they wont. Almost all of them Avent out of iMassachusctts if I remember 
i'i;j:litty. Koav, Ave knoAA' now to-day Avhere I think practically half of them are. 
Tile other half Ave have lost sight of entirely— that is, the half of tliem that are 
ill the different schools. 

IMr. UusiKK. Well, you Iiua’o no regulation as to Avhat school tliey must 
attend? 

]\rr. Billings. No. 

Mr. BrsiLK. Can a Chinese slmUait, for instance, come in and enter at 
A'anconver and say lie is going to the Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., 
and go there awliile and live there and then go to any other jilace 

Mr. Billings. That Avould be for the department to determine — Avhether he 
said he Avas carrying on any educational Avork in any institution. I don’t tliliik 
they Avoiild care if he riadly Avcnt to another institution but Avas really carrying 
on educational AVork. 

^Ir. Busikk. Do(‘sn’t he have to get permission before he can change? 

Mr. BiLi.iNGS. No; I tliiidv not — if tliey are .‘iatlslied. 

Air. Busikk. Well, he becomes a free lance, and your department quits AAatch- 
ing him the moment he enters an institution? 

Mr. Billings. No; Ave try to follOAV him up as to Avhelher he stays or not and 
to g(ff reports about liim. But, as I say, as I understand it, aao IniAe got track 
of half of these people still in various institutions, and knoAV Avhat institutions 
they are in; Imt there are half of them that Ave haven’t any track of. Wo 
AA-ouUl like to find tliem, hut I iloii’t see Avliat else you can do. If you did tlie 
Avay you do when you let people in under bond you could make them produce 
tliem. 

Air. Busikk. Then you think it Avould be advisabl(‘ that tlie hnv be amended 
or a regulalioii be made reiiuiring tlu'se students to give bonds? 

Air. Billings. I think if it Avould not be contrary to the treaty, or anything, I 
tliiiik that Avoiild ho a very good thing. Whether it Avouhl bo contrary to llio 
treaty, I don’t know. 

Air. Busikk. The Chinese laAv as it noAV exists, do you tliink that is all that 
could be desired? Have you any suggestions to offer? 

Air. Billin(;s. No; 1 AA'ouhl Avaiit, 

Air. Busikk (interrupting). Is vhero any amendment that could lie made to 

that laAV? 

Air. Billings. No; I AVOuld not Avant to suggest— an immigration offlcm* is get- 
ting on delicate grounds if he makes any .suggestions against certain races. 

Air. Busikk. This Is an executive si'ssion. 

Mr. Billings. AVell, u person would not Avaiit— or, us an official, I Avoiild not 
As ant to go on record 

Air. Busikk (interrupting). AVell, I am just asking you personally, iioaa', in 
this ex(‘ciitiAe session Avhat the Aveakuesses of the present hiAV are? 

Air. Billings. Wi'Il, personally. I think that allowing these people to go home 
and come back— although it miglit be au injustice not to do it on tliose avIio are 
entitled to it, and native Cbine.s(v— of course, the native Chinese, Ave are up 
against a big snag tliere. Tliat is something you could not stop, you knoAV. 

Air. Busikk. Nativ^e Chinese citizens of the United States? 

Air. Billings. Yes ; avo can not stop them. 

Air. Busikk. And they can go and come as they choose? 

Air. Billings. Yes. 

Air. Busikk. But Avhy are you up against a snag about Chinese being alloAved — 
tlie domiciled Chinese, \vbo are not natlve.s or citizens of the United States that 
liave a right to be lieri’ — Avhat objection is there to their going back? 

Air. Billings. The natives? 

Air, Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Billings. There is a question of whether they Avill come back or not come 
back. To-dav I think avo are stopping them; but I think for a time there, way 
buck there, used to be changing of pictures. I think the way things are to-day, 
it is a good deal harder for Chinamen to get In than 10 or 15 years ago. 

Mr. Busier. Yes; yoiir Idea is that the (ffdnese go back to China; that is, a 
Chinaman Avonld leave Boston and go to China and send his brother or some 
relative or friend back? 

Air. Bilungs. Yes; that is Avhat they useil to do, without any question. I 
don’t think they do as niucli to-day; Avliether they do it at all or not I could not 
say, but 1 suppose they do. 
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Mr. BrsiEK. Do you find many cnsos wlaav Clunose nuM'clmnls brinji' in 
fraudulent wives and children V 

Mr. Biu.i.xus, You see we are a port of entry ; hut they do not come to Boston 
now, so J don't have mncli to do with that. W<‘ did lind—well, no, we did n<a 
find many. We hud tlnu'c or four cases, 1 think, that came licre at tlial tini<\ 
but very few. 

]Mr. lii’siKK. About how many eas('-; do y<»u li,Mn<U<‘ out of this itoid in a year? 

Mr. Billings. Going out? 

Mr. BrsiEK. Y(‘s. . 

Mr. Billings. Well, that I d.on’t know. I think -jmt out of Ikm-c. but simply 
an investigation of <-as('s that go out from VamouvtM*. San Francisco, Malone, or 
some place like that — well, I couldn't tell you. 

IMr. Blsjkk. Isn't it pretty gcaierally known, or are there not strong reasons 
for suspecting, that there is organized smuggling going on from the W('St to the 
ikist, into the United States, of (Mdnamen? 

Mr. Billings. Mk'll, tiu're has always l>een susi»icion as to tliut, hvit v>e ha\o 
never lanm able really to find it out. 

IMr. Bilsiek. AVhat is tlui’e to j)revent a ('irm.aman from c(nning up on .a 
stc'amer from the W(*st Judies and drof.ping off out in tla* h.lrhor? Do yon 
ins]ieet the stoaim'rs as they eo!m‘ in to se(^ whether or not tlieri' is any eontra- 
htind Cliiiu'se stowed away on them? 

Mr. Bili.ings. Well, then‘ is some on<‘, geiKM'ally, eitlier down to the steamer 
or wlum slie gets to the wharf. We don't g<> Ik'Iow (pi.aranl ine on any stennaa- ; 
under tlic quarantine regulations we are not supi)osed to. 

Mr. Bustlk. Do you make an examination of lier so thorough that tlier(‘ ^^(nl!(l 
he no possibility of a stowaway? 

IMr. Bili.ings. No; there is jio way possible of making an examination of a 
st('amer that they can't .smuggle nmler. We have examim-d Italian ships tiiid 
examined and examiiu'd. But it is just like a lot of r.at IioUns in thes(‘ steamers, 
and I wouldn’t say for one mimite l)ut wliat the\ could snmggle in an odd 
lUilian, I think; but it would he harder to smuggle in .a (.’hiuamau, because peo- 
])l0 are suspicious if tlu'.v see a ('hiuamau <»u a d(H‘k. T1 h\v would l»e s\is]>ieious, 
while they might mtt be suspieious of any other nationality. 

Mr. Bi;siek. Well, gi-anting that a Ghiiiaman would be willing to pay high 
for the privili'go of entc'ring this eountry, wouldn’t it be worth some man's 
while to take a boat — a imfior boat — aiid drop alongside of mie of these 
steamers? 

Mr. Billings (ijiterrupting). Well, then, you Imvi* got liie vliole crow, and 
tliey mostly Iiave an Fnglish crew on them; and tlaxse steamers don't anehor 
first, except very seldom, but come up to tlie wharf, Tlu'y d<m’t come In on a 
svbe<]ule. You can't tell wlum they an' g<Mng to c<?me in; they are iu*t lilo' 
a railroa<l .scliedulo. They might come in tlie morning or at tiny otiier time, 
and tliey may be in 21 hours or 24 hours Ititer. 

IMr. liusiEK. Then it is your opinion Llmt the smuggling of Gliineso litis prae- 
tieally stopped at tills port? 

IMr, Bii.LTNiis. 1 stiy praetletilly. I don’t say there is noiug hut I don’t think 
it is retisonahle, the wtiy the eustoms, or the way things are organized now, 
show that tliey are wtitehing for them and they ai’o on duty all the time. Of 
I'ourse, we don’t htive tlie men at the docks dtiy and night — in fact, we htiven't 
got the force to do it— but the customs otlicers liave got people on the dock day 
and night, and, in fact, it was the customs ofiieers that dis<*overed some Ghina- 
men over on (lie White Star Line liere last fall for us. 

Mr. Bu.sikk. Isn’t there eoushlerahlo sus])ieiou amongst yen men that great 
immlHTS of Chinese cross the (Aanadinn border? 

Mr. Bii.ltngs. AVliy, I sliould naturally think lliat ('hinammi have a chaneo 
to got across the Canadian border ami the M(‘xiean border also, because it is 
hard to patrol. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you any idea hew many men (hey have got ui>ou the Cana- 
dian border? 

Mr. Billings. No. 

Mr. Bitsiek. How far apart are the stations? Have ,vou any idea at all? 

Mr. Billings. No; offliand, 1 couldn’t tell. We have a record of where each 
station is, hut I couldn't tell you that. That Is sometliing, of course, that comes 
under Mr. Clark, and 1 have notliing to do with that. He starts from the 
Maine coast and goes to Vancouver. 

Mr. Btlstek. Wluit system of insiMH’tion have ycui? Suppose a Chinese smug- 
gler M ould bring 20 men across the Canadian border and plumped them down in 
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tho middle of Rftstoo somewhere; Imve you Jiny wuy of cheekinu' on the (’liim'se 
popuhUiou at allV 

Mr. Bitj.tnos. No. 

]\Ir. IIi'SiKK. Si) you would know whether or not tliose men W(‘rt‘ smu;^- 
gled in? 

Mr. Btlungs. No. 

Jlr. lirsiEK. You have not conducted a general raid .since IDOIl? 

Mr. Bna.iNGs. No, .sir. We were set on so hard for that that we haven’t 
he<Mi looking for any more trouble. 

Mr. B[^sikk. And when a Chinaman then gids past the hordm* into an interior 
town or largo city his trouhles are over? 

Mr. Bim.ing.s. They are apt to he unless somebody reports he is then* and 
yon arrest him. But there is not mrich chance of it. 

^Ir. BrsTEK. Unless he should he “ turned up” as they say hy some enemy? 

^Mr. B [LUNGS. Ye.s. 

IMr. BrsiEK. He would not he barred? 

Mr. Bilungs. T don’t think they would find him. 

l\lr. BrsiEK. There is no system of insnection that would catch him? 

Mr. Bilungs? No; I ilon’t know how there could he. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Ami the only efforts made are [uade right at the border? 

Mr. Bilungs. riil(‘ss something is report<*d. of course. 

Mr. Brsii;K. 1 believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman W.vlsu. Any (piestions? 

CoinmissioiK'r LE\Na)N. In the landing of those 2d students at Vamouvi'r, 
did the Vancouver authoriti<‘s know tlnit llnw were l)onnd foi’ this school? 

Mr. Biliings. Y(‘S. 

Commissioner Lennon. W(‘I1. then, did tliey iinve to he assured tiiat tlu'y 
were in compliance with tiie American law or tlie Canadian law in oiah'r 

Mr. Bii.iaNGs ( interrujding). Amu’ican law. Tlicy could not land in 
Canada — I think students are the .same as individuals in Canada and have to 
ptiy a head tax. d'hey all of them rome right throiigli. We Imvi? arranged 
witii tliem for tlieiri to coim* right through 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). 1 didn’t know as to tin* apiilieation 
of tiie law, wlietlier wlien they landed then* they had to eoniply with ours or 
with theirs. 

Mr, Bii.ungs. No, sir: as long as they are roming right thi’ongh T don’t 
think the Canadians bother them at all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there any division of autliorlty in the carrying 
out of tlu* exelnsioii law betwec'U the different departments of tlie (lovern- 
merit? Dot's it nil come under one department? 

Mr. Bn, LINGS. Well, any otlier department, if tliey saw any smuggling, any 
of the (imtoms department they Inn'e always endeavored to hel]) us, if thi'y 
see wlint tlu'y think is any smuggling of Chinamen; and the customs (h'liart- 
inent, of course, is more nearly mixed in witli onr dei>artment than any otlu'r. 

Commissioner I.ennon. But the examination and the olTort to exclude any- 
one that it seems should be excluded, it all comes under your department? 

Mr. Bti.ungs. Yes; it wouhl he reportot to oiir department. 

Commissioner Lennon, Has there ever b(M*n Ji man in the employ of your 
department since yon have been here by tbe name of Skeltington? 

Mr. Billings. No; be left liefore my time. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Was lie commissioner here at one lime? 

Mr. Biluncs, No. sir; I tliink bis title w’jis eontract-labor in.si>e4tor. No; 
Mr. I>elnlnmty ivas tbe commissioner. 

Commissioner I.ennon. That is all t want to ask. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you want to ask this witni'ss some (pu'stions, Mi*. 
■Weinstock? 

Commissioner WEi\sro(;K. Yes. Are you personally under the eivil-serviee 
law, Mr, Billings? 

Mr. Bit. LINGS. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are not? 

Mr. Bilu.ngs. No, .sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, You are apimiiited by the President? 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir. I am the only one at our office that is not civil 
service. 

(’oniinissioner Weinstock. Well, you have been in olfice now under .several 
admlnlstratlon.s, then? 
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Mr. Billings. I have been under — this is — I was under MeKiuIey and i\v<» 
Itonsevelt terms and Taft and this present one. 

( 'Oinniissioner Wkinstock. This makes the fifth administration? 

Mr. Billings. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, was it the custom previou-sly to clmuKe the 
iimnigrutioii commissioner with the administration? 

Mr. Billings. Well, there was only one before me. Tt was under (he Si ale 
authorities before (hat. Mr. Delahanty was appointed commissiomu’ umier 
t*r(‘si(ient Cleveland, ami before that it was under the State authorities. 

Comiiiis'<iomM* Weinstock. Does the revenue service cooperate with you 
at all? 

Mr. Bi lungs. Why, yes; wlienever we ask them. 

(Commissioner Wein.stock. They have proved to be perfec'tly williiif;- ami 
cooiierat.e cheu'fully ? 

Mr. Bju.ings. V('s, sir; and in the Frolic case they did everyth ini," I think 
(hey conhl t’(tr us. 

('ommlssioner Weinstock. Are there many Chinese ])ro,stitntes here? 

Mr. Billings. I don't think there are, but 1 would not 

( knmnissioner Weinstock. Do they have (Chinese houses of ])i’os(i(ution? 

Mr. Bilungs. So far as I know there aren’t any, but i suiiiiose in all prob- 
ability theri' must be on tjeneral principles. 

( knnniissioiier Weinstock. Well, are the (’hinamen here perinitt(*d to eniu* 
white houses of prostitution? In San Francisco it is forbidden under tin* 
Asiatic law. 

Mr. Billings. T don't think there is any particular provision, bnl I thiidv with 
Ihe iu"en(*ral fei'linjt and idea asain.st it it would not lie practicabhL 
(\nninissioner Weinstock. It would be a municipal affair, anyhow? 

Mr. Bi LUNGS. Ye.s. 

(’oinmissioner Weinstock. And It w'OUUl not come under your provime? 

Mr. Bj I, LINGS. No, sir. 

( ’oinniissionei' Weinstock. So oflicially you would not know nnythhif; about it ? 
]\rr. Bilungs. No; 1 would not know' anything? about it. 

(!oninnssioner Weinstock. Now', in San Francisco, where I have made some 
inv(‘Sti.i;ations on this whole matter, 1 Jind the widest possible difference of 
opinion as to the miinhu' of conlrahand (’hinamen in AnuM'iea. T have had an 
estimate made as low as 1 iier cent heinj;- contrahand, ami I havt‘ had an esti- 
mate as hiuh as per cent lieinu- contrahand. Now. are you in a position to 
expri'ss any opinion as to what pereenta}j;e of the possibly (id.tXM) or TtVtXXl 
Chinese in America are eontrahand? 

Mr. Billings. T could not say. The only thlnj>: I could say would he — or ^ive 
any infoiTiiation — w'ould he onr experiuice in that raid, and in llml, as I remem- 
her it, it was a little over 20 or 25 j»er cent. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, were they really taken at random? 

Mr. Bilungs. At random. 

('omniissioner Lennon, Dr a selected hunch? 

IMr. liiLLiNGS, Absolutely at random. We t<M>k every Chiimnian that W'e saw. 
Commissioner Weins'iock. Do you know' about bow' many Cldmvse are in your 
.P'lM'itory ? 

IMr. Billings. No, sir; I do not. 

(^uninissioiier AVetnstock. No census w’as ever taken of them? 

Mr. Billings. I don’t think tliere w'as. Mr. MetJalie mi^"ht ^"ive you some 
information on that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In identifying by iK.suini^ tliese (vrtificates yon 
issue them from this port, as well us other ports; do you is.sne certificates to 
Cliinese here? 

Mr. Billings. Wlieii they go out w'o do; hut they go out so seldom now, we 
make our report and they Issue tlie certificate at the lau’t of departure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you have the thuml) system used in the idenri- 
ficatlon — for identification purpo.ses? 

Mr. Billings. I don’t think It is. We have had so few'— I don’t think it is. 
Coinmi.ssloner Wetnskk'K. Do you personally handle the Chinese end of the 
business at all? 

IMr. Bilungs. No, sir; 1 do not. 

(Nnnmissloner Weinstock. You do not? 

Mr. Billings. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you have only long-distance information? 
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P.TLUxcs. That is the hlea. Mr. MeUahe and Mr. Sullivan have full 
charge ef tlie (Milnese inuuijrratlon business, and tlie other part of it I handle 
personally and know all about it. 

Coininlssioner Wkinstock. In re{^ard to the (piestion of the students that 
Avent to (hishin^^ Academy, Mr. Billlnirs, can you tell us from your own recollec- 
tion in lanv far they wore followed up by the department— the missiuK ones? 

Mr. Bii.lings. No; I can not do it. 1 don't remember just how far this thinj: 
A\ent. 

Commissioner Wkinktock. M'ho would be the lojrical p('Ople to follow up cases 
like that, you or the i^eople uc Washington? 

^ir. Bi!.i.in(;s. Well, it would be Washinj^ton to desijinate. If in our district 
we ou^hl to follow them up, but they can jto to Nevv York or Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner M'kj.n stock. And when they fjo outside of your district you 
Avoidd have no jui-isdiction to follow them up? 

^Ir. Hiij.inos. No, sir. We are supposed — for instance, if a ixwson went !<» 
an acadi'iiiy in New York and then disappeared from there and ciime to Massa- 
<'liuselts. tlam It would be our duly to look them up here if we w('re told about it. 

(\)mmissiom:'r AVeinstock. Your distri<'t be;,dns and ends where? 

Mr. P>ii, LINGS. It is the whole of New Enjrlaml except the border. 

Commissionm* WEfN.STEiN. Well, then, can you recall whether any of tliese 
students from Cushinji: Academy did remain in your district? 

Mr. Billings. Yes; tliere were some, but I can not tell you the names. 

Ciamnissioner Weinstock. Do you recall whether tiaw were followed up; ami 
if so, what became of them? 

Mr. Billings. No; iiut we have a record luev of when* llu'y ai*(' — some of 
them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don't know of any tlial were deported from 
tlmt ftnuip? 

Mr. Billings. No; I do not think any were deported— to my recollection. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. You miLdit explain to us why the iionh‘r is ex- 
<‘(*pt(xl from your territory? 

Mr. BiJ, LINGS. Because tlie entire Canadian f>(»rdcr is iakmi ciiar.Ln' of — X<“W 
York City is tlie saim* way, or any of the border States, ft all comes under 
the jurisdiction of Mr. Clark, who is the American commissioner of immiirratlon 
for Canada. Tliat is to .say, he has tliese hordiT inspectors from tlic Atlantic 
to A'ancouver; and if it ivas under us it would he a dividial liorder. For in- 
stance, T would have Maine, A’ermont. and New Hampshire, and tiu' New A'orlv 
conimi.ssioner Avould have New York, and so on and so on. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Now, where Chinese* an* simiLT'led into tiie connti’v. 
so far as you have been able to ascertain. Mr. lilllin^is, is the iiromoter or 
I)rof(‘ssional smuiti^ler usually a wliKe man or a Cidnaman? 

Mr. Billings. Wliy, A\liat we have sei'ii wore usually wliifi* men. 

(kmimissionei* AVkinstock, AVlio entrained in tla* ent(*r]a’is('? 

.Mr. Billings. A'es, sir. 

(Vmimissioner AN'ein.s'km k. Piindy for j)rofit. of course? 

Mr. Billings. Oh, yes; oh. yes. 

Commissioner AA'etnstock. In answ(*r to .Mr. Bnsiek's fpiestion you made it 
clear that if a Chinaman can once hind on Ameri«-an soil he Is ])ractically lost, 
in the shnflle? 

Mr. Billings. A"cs. 

Commissioner AA kinstock, Nolliin;^ there by which to follow him np? 

Mr. Billings. That Is my own idea; and In any oth(‘r nationality it is the 
same thinp. If once tliey L'et in, it is pretty hanl to locate them. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Now, if Conjrress were to irive you full i>ower, .Mr. 
Billin?:s, to stop Chinese smujritlinjx, what would you do? 

Mr. Billings. AVell, T don’t know. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. If Conjrre.ss should come to you and say, “Air. 
Blllinjjs, you know more or less sluu}^f^lln}^ is irolni? on, and you know more 
about It than w(* do, and we ^ive you full iiow(‘r. You can siiirpest any law you 
please, and ive will put in operation, and we will furnish the ina(*hinery to 
carry it out.” AA'hat snpijreatlon would you have to make? 

Afr. Billings. On the border I don’t know what you could do. You could 
not patrol tla' border. It would be almost Impossible, I should say ; and ns to 
ships, I suppose if we had enough men we mifrht make* a search of every ship 
that f'aine in, and tlien If they vuinted to snuuiKle they would jjet some of them 
in. If you have ever been over l. shli)— we Imv* been over Italian ships so many 
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tiniPR, nnd Ihorc are so many little rat holes and stoke holes and places of lliat 
sort, where they can get in, that it is almost impossible to get them. 

Commissioner Wkinstoc’k, It hu.s been maintained by some who ai‘c pretty 
well informed that if you were to check up every Chinaman in America to-<l}iy 
you would find a goodly nuuiher who could not prove their legal resideiwe, hut 
yc^t would be legally entitled to remain here because their paptas—for exam])U^ 
iliose in the San Francisco fire — - 
Mr. Btlijngs (interrupting). Y(‘s. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And many Clun.'ilnen have sim'e been without tlieir 
papers; and therefore the idea, if it sliould prevail, to d(‘port ('very Cldnaman 
who could not prove his legal right to remain here would do gr('at injusilce to 
many of them who were nadly entitled to remain. 

Mr. Billings. Yes. 

Coininissiom'r AVkixstock. Now, Mr. Biisiok jx'rlmps (*ould funiisli ycui willi 
a copy of the pi’oposed amendment to the Chinese-e\'(‘lusi<»n act. llav(.' ytui had 
an opportunity to see it at allV 
Mr, Billing;. No, sir. 

Commi.ssioner M'eln. stock, ^'h(^n for y<mr information let me brief it for you 
and invite your criticism of it. On the Iluxu-y that much injustici' might be 
done if every ('hinauian in Aimaaca was clarked up, and tlnit in.iny would Ix' 
de]x>rl(xi who have a legal right to remain heiv, it has been siigg('st('d that w(* 
wip(‘ olV the slate (ten and tliat we assume that (*v(‘ry Chinaman wiio is her(' 

is (udith'd to be Iktc 

Ml-. Bii. LINGS. Yes. 

CommissioiHT Weinstock ((Continuing). So as to (»bv!al(‘ any possible iii- 
.:iisiic(‘. and that every Chinaman — (wery lalx>rer — be furnishi'd witli what might 
be calhxl a passiiort ; that lie ix' all(»W(xl six months’ tinu* in which to ask for 
t!\(‘ tiassport. That at the (‘\pi ration ()f the six months — or h't me pr('fac(* this 
]iro|x»siM| amendment iiy making this furtlua- .stabunent. It is contidentiy 
I'eli('V(‘d lliat there is considerable smuggling going on. It is protitidih'. It is 
g(»ing on because it is iirolitabhx It is profitable for (!u‘ reason that has lieen 
(!e\ eloped here that if a Ciiinaman can once g(T on American soil h(' is gone. 
M'he pi-iiinoter knows that and both are willing to take a chance at Ix'ing caught 
in ih(‘ a(-t. Now, if it w(‘re possible to take the profit out of the gamiN then the 
smiiggh'i-'s occupation, like Olhelh/s. would be gom*. 

Ml*. I >11. LINGS. Yes. 

Commissioner NN'ein stock. ll(* c(‘rtalnly w<mhl net contimu' it for love? 
.Mr. Bili.ings. No. 

Commissioner AVeinskx’K. .Vow, to-day tin' Chimcse contraband if perf(X*!ly 
villing to pay a good round jiriee to the smuggler and to submit him.^eUMo 

iieviiabh' jihysical hardships and ]»rlvations \n gel hen* 

-Mr. Billings (interru]iting). No (piestion about it at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. B(*cause he knovs that omx* getting hen* be is 
•easonably safe. 

Mr. Billings. Yes. 

Coiimiissianer Wktnstock. But do you think that if in addition to iiayiug a 
ilitf price to the smuggler and In addition to the idiysieal hardships and sntB'r- 
ngs lliat lie must uiahM-go lie riNilized that there was no certainty of his being 
lermilK'd to remain lier(‘, that if he did land h(‘re he would lx* living with a 
(Word suspended over his head liable to fall any moment, that tlx're was a 
•lu'cking system in force such tiiat he w'ould know that any monu'iit lie w'ould 
)(' liable to be called on to show' Ids papm-s, wldcli lie eoiild not do — do yon 
‘hink that w’ould he a n'straining inlluenee? 

1 .Mr. Billings. I question whetlier tlu'y would know eiiougb about it to 
[ealize it. 

[ (’ommissioner Weinstock. WliyV r>o you think tlm Chinaman is so stupid 
liid so Ignorant that he does not inquire? 

[ .Mr. JMlltngs. I don’t think tliey would nndm-stand that part of it. 

[ Commissioner Weinstock. But suppose it very .soon developixl— - 
Mr. Billings (interrupting). I think after they found that a lot of tliem 

tore s(Mit back tiien It would change 

(Commissioner Weinstock (Inl(Trnj)ting). ^o sooner or later it would Inive a 
t straining influence? 

Dir. Billings. I think sooner or later it would. 

(^unmissloner Weinstock. Now, can you suggest any better way of taking 

le [iroflt out of the game 

Mr. Billings (interrupting). No. 
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( 'oiniiiissioiuM' Wktn8T(k.’K. And in that way minimizing, if not ahsoUitoJy 
I'r(‘V('u(ing, at least minimizing the smuggling game by as.suring to all laborers 
ill lilt' Tnitt'd States a passport — ^glve them a clean slate, though they legally 

niiglil 1)0 contrabands for the time being 

Mr. Jln.LiA’os t imorriipting). Yt's; I understand. 

('oiiuiiissioner AV to in stock. And then after that have the Secretary of Ooni- 
iiu'i’ct' and Labor authorized or empowered by law to have a baml of trained 
iiK'n. men siiecially trained for the business, divided into groups or teams, con- 
sisting, say, of an interprc'ter, stenogTapher, ami an insjax'tor, and have these 
giduiis, or erews, which would perhaps be the better name, brought into cities 
all over tlie country, inspecting at lea.st twice a year, and, if necessary, more, 
and cheek up tlu* whole huneh and deport those who had not certilicates or 
])ai><‘rs. 

Ml-. Ibi.ciAos (interrupting). Tlie only thing would he if thrw men droppi-d 
ill here to-day and would go in one or two parts of tlie city, wliy it would la* 
noised around the whoh' district, and these fellows would be slcipping oiil. 

( 'oinniissioner Wki.nstock. Vi'i-y well. Now, you know, Mr. lOdsull, do >ou 
norV 

Mr. IVii.LLNcs. At San Frunei.seo? 

Coiiiinissioiier Wkia.si'oi'k. Yes. 

Mr. Bu.i.inos. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner \\d'',TN stock, lli* is probably one of tlie most experienci'd men 
in the service, wilh referenci' to (Miinese? 

IMr. IMi, LINOS. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner M'kinstock. 'riiat eritieism was nuule to him, and this is his 
answer— now, see if thi're i.s any weak spot in his answer. He said, “Tf you 
Ihi'ow in untrained inspc'ctors, that is exai-lly what would liapis'ii, because tlu'y 
would not understand how to go about it; but if you utilized men specially 
trained for tlu' purpose, say. take myself, with my knowledgi' and experience-- 
1 can go into any town and in 24 liours quietly locati' contrabands. I would 

g('l uudergrouml information ” 

Mr. r.n.LiNos (interrupting). Well. 1 

('ommissioner Weinstock (contliining). “Now, yon .sia* if a fellow escaped 

and would go to the next iilace lie wouhl have to he on tlie go all the tlim*" 

.Mr, Ilii.f.iNos {interrupting). I know; hut yon have got one cri'W that lias 

got tn go througli a district that might havi* 2.0(K) lu'ople in it 

t^anmissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Mn.i.i.Ncs (contiiining). And 1 think you would have to have a good many 
crews to do that. 

Conunissumer Weinstock. Mr. Kdsall estimated thal thri'c crews could ai'- 
eoniplish it. But the idea in mind is t<» have enough— as many as five— which 
lie thinks is more than necessary. , 

Mr. Billinos. M'dl, Mr. Hdsall has h:id a good deal more experii'iice with 
Cliinese than I have. There is no question aliont that. B.ut T can not say 
that I think that could he itoiie unless you had a good many more crews than 
thal. 

Comuiissioner Weinstock. IIow many crew.s, in your .imlgmenl, wouhl he 
necessary. Mr. Billings? 

Mr. Billincs. Oh, 1 wouldn’t say. T would not want to and could not .say, 
^Ir. Wein.stock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, would It lake a hnndr<*il (*i*ew.s? 

IMr. Btlltnos. No; I don’t think it would take as many as that 
Commissioner AA'etn.stock. Take 10? 

Mr. Bif i.iNos. Oh, yes; I should Ihink at least 10. or perhaps more. 
Coinmissioner Weinstock. Now, can you think of any better plan than that? 
Mr. Billings. No; I don’t know bow else you are going to do. Of course 
it Is pretty toqgli to go out and, as you say, take men who have bone-stly lost 
llielr papers and bring them to trial, and you will find It so and if you do It 
is going to take a good deal of time, and injustice will be done and* all that. 
We did that back in BKXl— that I.s what .started our raid. They did talk at 
tlmt time of making a j*ald all over the United Stab's at the same time. 
Coinmissjoner WEfN.sTocK. And Ibat would clog up all tlie courts? 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I.s there any po-sslbllity, of course, of their iMN’orn- 
ing subsidized? 
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Mr. Rttxings. Of course, it is po.ssUile; but I <lon’t think — I think the iinini- 
Si’Htion officers to-day are a pretty jiood set of men — what I have seen of 
them. 

Commissioner \Vkk\st(kk. (^an ymi knock any other weak spot — any otlier 
bob'— in that idea? 

Mr. lilLLlNGS. No. 

C-ommissiomn* Wktxstock. OtlaM* tlnin the one that y(ni tliink five ci’ews 
would not he sufficient? 

Mr. liiLUf-Vcs. The only one T can see is lhal tlie first fhini; the men kmnv 
they would skij) off somewhere. J .should thiiik in plac(‘s like Sun Fninci.sco 
and* Los An^reles it would he a ^^ood deaf harder to have il (hme than here, 
because they have ;i:ot so many chamu'ls theia* where llu'y can work. Itut, t)!! 
course, Kdsall knows lhos(‘ phH*es. 

Commissioner WKiNsrocK. Ih* knows them thonaijihly and he says la* can 
umh'rtake to KO into San I'hanciseo under tiio.se <*onditions and clean it up in 
L!-l hours and have no escapes. 

Mr. Ilii.MNUS. Well, as I say, la‘ is a ;rood Chinese insjKvtor. and lias had a 
lol of ('Xperienc(‘ and i»rohahly as much as anyh<»dy. 

('haiiauan Walsh. If there an* no ol)jectious we will stand adjourned until 
to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

H'luMH'upon, at 4.r*0 o'clock p. m., an a<l.journm(‘nt was laid until ihe followni;; 
day, Tuesday, July 7, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. ni.) 


J-lo.sTo.N. Mass., .lull/ 7, a. ;a. 

1‘resont: Chairman Wal.sh and < k>mmi.ssioners Woinstock, T.ennon, T>elano, 
Mid O’Coimell. 10. fl. Itusiek, special <-oiinsel for Ihe commission. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. GEORGE B. BILLINGS— Continued. 

Mr. lirsiKK. ^fr. LilliUL's, Just what is the organization of your office? You 
are commissioner? 

Mr. lU LUNGS. Yes. 

.Mr. Ih siKK. Now, who is lla^ next in tniflmrity under you? 

Mr. Hin iNGs, ]Mr. J. J. Hurley. 

i\lr. llrsiKK. AVhat is liis title? 

Mr. IfiLLiNGS. Assi.staiit commissioner. 

iMr. ItuHiLK. Is there another assistant? 

Mr. Biu.r.xGR. Yes, sir; A. W, St<K*kwell. He was made a.ssistant in onier to 
sir'll mail when we were away. 

Mr. BrsTEK. How many inspectors have you? 

Mr. Bh.ungs. M’ell, the desi<;n;itions down there are .so mixeii ii)). Sonu' are 
lns))ectors and some ar(‘ actinf? inspectors and clerks, and one thin;; or anotlier. 

Mr. Bhsikk. How many actlnj^ in.spcctors? 

Mr. Billings. 1 thiidv we Imve countinL^ the two Chinese inspeidors, there 
are. I should say. 10. 

Mr. IfustKK. Sixteen in.spectors and jictinix in.spectors? 

^fr. Billings. No, sir. Sixteen inspectors, and then tluTe is oni* at Brovldence 
aial two at Portland, and there are clerks — tlie clerks are really stenoi^raphers. 

Mr. Bitriek. How many actifij? in.spectors have you? 

Mr. Killings. Well, I am not sure how many are desij^iiateil as ai-tim; 
inspiH'tors. 

IMr. BrsiEK, Are clerks desijfnated as actinj; in.siH‘ctors? 

Mr. Bit. LINGS. If you waiiUil to i^et that ahsolutely correct; if y<*u are Koini? 
to fmve Mia Stockwell come up, or whoever you take 

fjlialrman Walsh. Let us Imve it complete. 

^Ir. Billings. I am pivins: it offhand. 

Chairman Walsh. lA‘t us have a complete list in writinj; of all employce.s 
in thi.s office. 

Mr. Billings. He has tdl designations. 

Mr. Busiek. We would like to have a eomplefe list. 

Mr. Billings. I will either have It made or brought up — — 

Mr. BrsiEK. Have it made out and have Mr. Stockwell briuff it up. 

Mr. Billings. Yes, sir. Do you want watchmen, laborers, or anyfhini? of 
that kind? 
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Mr. Busiuk. We want everylliinj; you luive. 

Mr. Hilunos. 1 will send a complete pay roll. That will be the best, I think. 

(’hairman Walsh. A eomplete pay roll? 

Mr. IJiLLiMis. Ves. 

Mr. Bi'sikk. Have you the dates of the terms of service? 

(’hairiaan 'Wai.sii. Of the be^^inninf' of .service? 

Mr. itiLLiMiJS. Yes, sir. 1 don’t know how long it would take to get them out, 
but we liuve them somewhere. I don’t think it wonUl take very long. 1 think 1 
couhl have it by this afternoon or to-morrotv morning. 

Mr. Busilk. I wish you would do that. If ]!iir. Stockwell comes, luive him 
liring it up. 

I\lr. BiLijNos. Yes. 

Mr. BrsiKK. What are the duties of the inspectors? 

.Mr. IUlliaus. Well, various duly, boarding vessels and examining incoming 
iininigranls, investigating hospital cases. 

Mr. lUsiLK. Investigating what? 

.Mr. Bi [.LINGS. How is that? 

xMr. Bt'siKK. llosiutal cases, did you say? 

Mr. Billings. Casi'S that go into the dilTerent Intspitals, ami what they <'all 
<'ausing existing prior to landing. If a man went in with tubej'culosis, and the 
doctor thought he laid it bidbre he came here, we can send them back up to 
three years after coming; and we investigate thos(‘ cases to see whether they 
slial! go back or not. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Any one of these inspe< lors, of course, has to tala; cognizance 
<<!’ a (.'hinese case, if he should see it? 

Mr. JiiLLiNGS. Yes, sir; yes; indeed, of course, if the* Chiiu'se m>(‘d any 
assistance tliey g<> right in with thiMti. 

.Nir. Busilk. Do the (.'hinese inspectors often iusmI assistance? 

Mr. Bii.i.iNGS. No, sir; not very. Once in awhile wc use Cldnese witli the 
rt’gnlar immigration buslmss, too. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Because they haven’t nuuli to do as ('(unpared to tlio otlu'rs? 

Ylr. Billings. Most of their eases we Inid to help llami a good deal more 
wlien they came hy way of Halifax. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Has that been entirely stoiiix'd? 

iMr. Bim.iNGS. Yes. 

Mr. Bilsikk. That was boats coming from Halifax? 

iMr. Billings. ^J’hey used to bring tlumi in at Vaneonvi'r, and then tlie 
<>. r, B. would bring tliem down to Halifax ami bring tluuu l»y watiT to Boston. 
The department, for some reason or other, would not allow them to come in up 
in the N'oidhwest and made tluan come around; that is, those destined to here. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Do you keeji any watcli on the coast; that is, at other hays? 

Mr. Billings. No, sir. it would be impossible to do that. You take it from 
north of Blaine down to New York; there are hundreds ami hundreds of little 
inlets and hays. 1 don’t sei‘ how it would he possible to .slop lliem from getting 
in. Tile only way would be if they get ashore and they would be suspicious of 
a iiumher of Chimimen. 

Mr. Busiek. And then notify your ollice? 

Mr, Billings. Yes, sir. That would be tlie only way. (’an 1 say just a word? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Billings. In regard to ibis paper saying this murning that tliey tbouglit 
there is more smuggling here than at any other port. 1 don’t think that is 
right. I think tlie reason that has gotten out is we have discovered more 
here. AVe liavc had vei-y good luck in discovering them here. The paiiers have 
been full of .smuggling for a long while. W'e went down about a dozen years 
ago and fouiul a lot of smuggling of Cape Do Verde Islanders. Me diseovered 
some at Brovideiice. Me have di.scovered, furtherumre, stowaways on Italian 
.shlps—more here tluin at any oilier port. M’lthout saying anytliing about any 
utluT port, I don't think you have got to search those ships to catch them. 

Chairman M’al.sh. Have you a knowledge of any of your subordinates having 
received compi'iisation from any per.son in this Cliluese smuggling proposition? 

Mr. Billings. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever investigated any suhordlmite to find, out wiiether 
or not tliere was any corruption iu the department? 

.Mr. Billings. 1 think Mr. Taylor investigated it at one time for the depart- 
ment. 

Chairman M'alsh. Did you ever make any investigation of your own subordi- 
nates? 
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^Ir. Billings. No, sir; I don't, tliink I Inivo; I don’t romeinbor it. 

(jhairnnin Walbh. Did y<iu ovor make an inwstij^alion j)ors(Miall.v a.s lo tlio 
f?ot)d faitli of the employees of yoiir oltiee. with resjMH-t to (his Cusliinjj: Uni- 
versity — 

Mr. Billjngs. No, sir; I did not. 

(tluiinnan Walsh (contlnnin.e:). Transaction? 

]\lr. Billin(JK. No. 

(tliairman Walsh. Was tliere an intimation at tlie linu* that perhaps it ^\as 
due to corruption? 

Mr. Bili.i.ngs. No, sir; T don’t think so. 

Chairman Walsh. On tin' part of the (hishin;: A<'ademy any t>lace? 

Mr. Bjljungs. I don't thiidc 1 over heard (d' it. 

Chairman Walsh. You ikact Inward of it? 

Mr. BiLLixtis, 1 don’t rtunemher it. 

(’hairman Wai.sti. Has any char^te (d* i-oiaaiplieii ev<'r been made to y<>n? 

Mr. BiLLiN(is. Cii Chinese? 

(Chairman Walsh. Yes. A|;ainst any of your subordinates? 

I\Ir. Bilj.ings. I don't thitdc so. 

(Hiairimin Wai.sh. Has there l)Ocn any invest ijrat ion made by any outside 
aitency into the smiijr;^lin^' of Chinese. your knowledge? 

Mr. Bili.ings. Mr. Taylor investigated it. 

Mr. Bithilk. Any private investigation of any sort that you know of? 

Mr. BiLLLNAis. No, sir; not that 1 know of. 

Chairman Walsh. You say y<n'.r attention has nevei- been called to (lie alh*jte<l 
fact that there was corruiition in the ih‘partment? 

]\Ir. Billings. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Dr that theia' was nmiicy used in pettina’ Chinesi' in here'? 

jMr. Billings. No. 

(Miairman W.vlsh. Or allowing; them to .stay? 

^Ir. Billings. 1 won't say I have not heard rumors (mce in a while ihat so 
and so; but nothin;; to amount to anythin;;. 1 don't reimmiher what those were. 

Chairman Walsh. M’as there ever a direct char;ne hrou.ulU to you as to any 
of your subordinates? 

Mr. Billings. I diai’t rcmcmbei* how it was about .Mr. Schell, wladher it was 
a direct char;;e from the outside or wheiluu' it came from the do]»arlment. 

Chairman M\\lsh. Tluu’e has never lasm any investi.i;ation made by you 
inside the deiiartmeiit hen'? 

Mr. Billings. No, sir. There were investi.aations before T went there; be- 
fore Mr. Si'lu'll went (luM-e th(*y had vari«His investi;;ations. 

^Ir. BtTsiKK. Do you review the proc»‘e<lin;i's when a (’hinaman is brouLdd up 
for deportation? 

]\Ir. Bii.LiNGs. Do what? 

Mr. Busiek. Do you review the pajuu's bebu'e a (omplaint is made? 

Mr. Billings. Yes. Before complaint. 

Mr. Busier. To the United Stales commissioner; y(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Billings. We do not always have the ]»aiHTs bef(»re tliev ;;o to the com- 
missioner. M’e mi;;ht ;;et the Chinaman ami take liim ri;;ht iij) to the com- 
missioner. The ones that go to the commissitaiers .are the ones that have been 
here more than three year.s. Thost‘ come under tin* — 1 guess 1 stated that I 
did not quite understand yes((*rday what you meant, but tho.se that come under 
three years we take under the immigration laws, and those that have not bemi 
here that long you couldn’t do that. 

Mr. Busier. That is wliat we were on yestenlay a while? 

Mr. Bili.ings. Yes, sir. I didn't undi*rstand what you meant. 

Mr. Busier. So that there are some you do deiiort before 11n*y go to iln* 
United States commissioner? 

Mr. Billings. Yes. sir. Wt* take (hem on our own warrant. 

Mr. Busier. If you are satlslu'd that they have not been hen* (juiH* three 
years? 

Mr. Bili.ings. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What check do you keep over your ollice, over your Chinese 
officers to sw* that they are i>erformlng their duties? Do you assign them on 
the work? 

Mr, Billings. Not on (he regular work. If they go on a detail they always 
come to me and rer>ort that they are going. I mean outside the station. 

Mr. Busier. Are they allowed to fix their own detail? For instance, can 
McCabe say 1 am going to do this to-day? 
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air. Killings. Of course, I change it if there might he something tluit I 
(IfcHMued more necessary at the time tlmt they were going to make it. Some- 
times, of course, ^^’e are very shorthanckal and I want a man to sit on the 
hoard of special inquiry at tlie olRce. 

Mr. Blstek. Then you take a man oft’ tlie Chinese work and have him sit 
there, llul what 1 mean is this: Who directs tlie Chinese work, you or tlie 
i n teet< > r s themsel ves ? 

Mr. Kna.iNGs. The inspector really does the detail of directing it, hut hi‘ 
comes to me for the advice as to what shall he done; tliat is, if anything 
aiiiomils to aiiytldng. Not tlie real routine, he does not come to me. Of 
coarse, there are cases condng up, cases right along, that is for hearing as to 
the right to go out of the country. 

i\lr. Kusikk. What is tlie attitude of your department toward Chinese wit- 
ui'ssesV 

Mr. Killings, Witnesses? 

.Mr. Ki'silk. Ves; iu (*a.ses. 

•Mr. Kii.i.iNG.s. Well, wliat do you mean hy tliat; how much do you trust 
tlioiii V 

•Mr. KrsiEK. Yes. 

Air. PoLi.ixGs. Not very much. 

Ki'siLiv. Do you take their testimony at all. or consider it of any probity? 

.Mr. Killlm.s. You have got to take it, ami tlum tluMt? has got to lie some 
w liiie w ilne.'i.'^es also. T forget Just how mar.y we have to have . 

Mr. Kusitic. Would you, if a Chinese could not bring a white person to es- 
1:'.!»!isli Ids right to stay in this country, accept Chinese testimony, no matter 
liow many Chinese art' brought in? 

Mr. Kii.Li.NUs. No, sir; t don’t think I would ludess it was an alisolnte dea<l 
()])eii-and*slnit ca.se, t would not. It would nol l)e so niin'li the testimony as 
\v!i:'! \M' would lind out otherwise. 

Mr. KrsiEK. Are lliere any white men who make a Imsiiicss of testifying 
for Chinese tliat you have got on a sort of a lilacklist now? 

.Mr. Kii,!.in(;s. IMiillips used to he down tliere a good deni, hut we, of course, 
never took any slock in him. I ilon’t tldnk there is any regular witness now. 
Tliere usei.l to he. 1 think there is a man named Holsk»* tliat eomes down some. 

.Mr. Kusikk. That is Charles llolske? Hi? is a rice merchant, or something 
of t'.iut kiiul? 

Mr. Kii.i.ings. I don’t know liis l)usin(‘ss. 

Mr. Kcsiek. He is on tlie blacklist now? 

.Mr. Kfi. LINGS. \V(‘ll, he conies down a good d<‘al. 

Mr. lii'siKK. That is all I liave. 

Clmirmaii W.vi.sii. Do you wish to ask Mr. Killings any rpiestions? 

Commissioner Dhl.v.no. I want to ask one or two questions. 

Mr. Killings, as 1 understand this Chinese exclusion act, it does not apply to 
any other Asiatic nations, does it? 

Air. Kii.i.ings. No, 

Couiiiilssioner Del.vno. It does not apply to the Himlus? 

Mr. Kii.i iNGS. No. 

(Commissioner Dkl.vno. Or Jaiis? 

Air. Killings. No. 

Comml.ssioner Delano. Or Coreans? 

Air. Billings. No, sir. We have practically noiu‘ of lliosr^ come. 

(Commissioner Delano. No. 

Air. Ktli.IxNGs. All we get; I mean the Syrians and 1hos(‘. The farther east 
we go the immigration is pinirer. 

(^aiimi.ssloner Delano. Have you any idea how many f’liinese (here are In 
Boston ? 

Mr. Bili.ingh. No, sir; I have not. I think w(‘ figured at th(‘ lime when we 
made tliat raid there were about 2,000 around Boston and vicinity. Sonuv 
wiiere between 1,500 and 2,000. 

(kmimissioner Delano. Are tliere many women In tliat mimlier? 

Mr. Hiijlingh. I think not. 

(k)mmissloner Deijvno. Is tlie Chinese iwipulution of Ihiston increasing? 
Does the cen.sus show that it is increasing considerably or not i 

Mr. Bilunos. I don’t think It Is. 

Commisslimer Dei.ano. Tlie o(!cui»»th»ns In which they cun be employed here 
are very much restricted, are they not? 
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Mr. Billings. I think they nre practically all in laundries or in restaui’nnls. 
Of course, there are some stores, hut very few. 

Commissioner Delano. They do not ^2:0 out as household s<‘rviints or any- 
th inj,' of that kind? 

Mr. B 1 JJ.INGS. I don’t think any of them do here. We use<l to see them on 
the cutters, but T think they jd>olished that. 

Commissioner Delano. I tldnk that is all I have, Mr. ('hairnmn. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any (luestions, Mr. WeinstockV 

Commi.ssloner Wkinstock. I have nothing thank you. 

Chairman Waj.sh. That is all ; thank yoii, Mr. Billin}r.s. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JEREMIAH J. HURLEY. 

Mv. Bt:stek. What is your full name? 

Mr. IlruLEY. Jeri'iniah .!. llui-ley. 

(Iiaiianan Wat.s]i. What is tla^ salary of the commissioner here, Mi-, tlurley? 

i\rr. HtJUi.EY. Four tlmusand dollars is the commissioner. 

Mr. Busiek. The census in IIMM) showed 805 (hiinese in Boston; in 1005 it 
showed 884; in i!)00 tin* census foi- Massachus<‘l Is show ed 1,042; in 1005 it 
showed 2,224. There art' no latt'r census ti.aures than that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. It is claimetl, on account of tht* (*xclusion act, the 
numliers have heen sliaulily and positively diminishin, a’. Thost* li,aui-es would 
nol seem to indicalt' that? 

Mr. Bustek. No. Wliat otiicial position have you Mr. Hurley? 

Mr. Hciiley. A.ssistant 1’nilt‘d States commi.ssioner of immiaratiou for tin' 
]ior( of Ihtsteui. 

IVIr. Bvsiek. How loiia have you held that position? 

Mr. IH KI EV. .lanuary 5. 1SJ)5. 

Mr. IUtsiek, How Iona have' you lanm in the Immiaration Service? 

Mj*. llciii.EY. Sinct' that date. Hh, imt tliat i>ariicular position; 1 have not 
h('ld tliat hut 1 think al)out two years later — after the oriainal appointment I 
was appointe'd d<'i)uty commissioiu'r. That title has Ixh'ii chanaed to assistant 
1 01 i led States coiumissionm- since. 

Mr. Busier. Whei-o have you Ix'en stationed in tlmt time? 

Mr. Hcin.EY. .All of tlie' time at Boston. 

Air. BiysiKK. All the time rlaht here" in Bosle)n? 

Hr. Hi in.icY. Ye*s. 

.Mr. Busier. How many emple)yee"s have ye)u in the d(‘partment down there 
all tohl? Dr wc will aot that from Mr. Steie-kwell. 

Mr. Hckley. I coiihln’t tedl exactly. 

Mr. Btlsiek. Yenir diitic's are the same* as tho.se* e»f Mr. Billinas. 1 hediewe, 
when Mr. Billinas is not the*re? 

Air, Iluin.EY, .lust the same*. , 

All-. Buster. And you also do ae-tive inspee-tion work, do yon not? 

Mr. IIupj.EY. AY'S, sir; and e-hairman e>f boards e>f .speeial inejuiry. 

Air, BT'Siek. A’ oil are chairman of heiarels of siiecial inepiiry? 

Mr. Huiiley. YY*s. 

Air. Buster. Explain to this commission ivhat are the dulie's of the* hoard 
eif special Inemlry here. 

Mr. Hukley. Tlie duties of the heeard are, when an Imrnlarant is hedd by tlie*. 
insix'ctor eiii iiriniary iiispee-tie)n who can ned show beyond a reasonable doubt 
that he is e*ntitle*d to admission the Inspector puts him before the boarel fm- 
he’ai lna, e-omposed of three oflie-lals of the Immijjratlon Se^rvice, and tlmy hear 
the case, and an interpreter, if one is needed, a stenoRrapher to takt* the 
minutes of the hearlnj;, and at the conclusion of all the evidence, after hearing 
M itiie.s.ses, we take a vote and liecide either on the admission or rejection of 
the alien. Two votes will admit if — let me explain that better: The majority 
vote will either admit or reject the alien, and the other member of the boaril 
can take an appeal from their ilecision, or the alien himself can take an apiieal. 

All-. Buster. To whom? 

Air. Hukley. If it is an appealable case, to the Secretary of the Dei)artment 
<d' Labor. 

Air. Busier. You say If It Is an npiiealnble ca.se. What cases are not ap- 
pealable? 

Mr. Hukley. All cases afflicted with contaRh'us di.seasixs, insane people, idiot, 
and Imbecile. 
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^Ir. PrsiKK. Tlu'i'O is no apponl fur tlu'in fioin tho finding: of the majority 
lamnl of special inquiry? 

Mr. IlrKLEY. The decision of the Iwaird shall ho final, basing their motion 
solely upon a medical certificate. 

Mr. BrsiKK. How many Chinese cases do you handle a year, approximately? 

Mr. IIv^RLKY. I couldn’t answer that definitely, i)ecause the Ciiinese work has 
been left entirely to Insp. McCabe. 

I\Ir. IlrsicK. Without supervision by ^Ir. Billings or yourself? 

Mr. IIi'Hi.EY. I look over all the appeal cases when they come to me, forward 
a letter of transmittal to the Secretary, and sign all correspondence. 

Mr. Brsii'K. Do you ever have a Ixnird sit in (;hln(‘se cases— a board of In- 
quiry? 

Mr. Hrin.EY. No. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Why is that true? 

Mr. Hri{i,KY. The law, T believe, states that tin' Chinamen can be taken 
from— before an individual inspector. 

Mr. BrsTEK. Is tliat decision final and binding? 

Mr. Htreky. No, sir; an appeal can b(‘ talnm from his decision to the 
S(‘cretary. 

Mr. BrsiEK. In the same manner as if a board of iiupiiry had sat on the case? 

Mr. TIt’ui.ey. Yes; just the same. 

Mr. BrsfEK. Who else assists ^Ir. McCabe in the Chinese work? 

i\Ir. Ilnn.KY. ^Ir. Sullivan — Inspeclor Sullivan — and Mr, Perry. 

■Mr. BT^s^‘;K. Wluu’e is Mr. INu-ry now? 

i\Ir. Ht'Rlky. Off on a vacation. 

Mr. BrsiKic. Do yon know where he can be reacluMl? • 

Mr. IlriM-KY. He did not inform me wla're he was going, lie generally 
w('nt up to Lake Champlain. 

Mr. BrsiEK. When does his leave expire? 

Mr. IlraLEY. They generally g('t about threi' weeks, in the discretion of the 
fomniissioner. if he can spare him that length of tinu*. 

Mr, BrsiEK. How long Inis he been gom*? 

Mr. IlrKEKY. I think I saw him in the (dfice about 10 days ago. T would 
not be positive. 

Mr. Bt'siek. What are l.is dntii's there in the Chinese work? 

Mr. IlruEEY; H(‘ is a stenographer, a clerk— he attends to all the correspond- 
ence. 

Mr, BrsTER. Does he do any of tlie work of an in.spector? 

i\lr. Ilrin.EY. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Ri.'SfcK. Is the work which he does perfornu'd under Mr. McCabe? 

Mr. Hurley. Under iMr. McCabe’s supervision. 

Mr. Busjek. Has Ik'rry any initiative at all— that is, has he .any authority to 
do'anything without .McCabe’s ordiTS? 

Mr. Hrin.EY. Yes, sir; we use him at times as stenograidier for the boards of 
inquiry, or any other work that we could use liim in, writing letters, etc. 
The correspondence is heavy at times. 

Mr. Busick. 1)o('S your department keep any sort of record of the Chinese' 
in this district? 

iMr. Hurley. T believe they do. 

Mr. Bu.siek. Who keeps that? 

Mr. Hurley. Mr. McCabe. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever seen it? 

Mr. Hurley. I have a faint recollection of a rejmrt of the census at one time 
h(‘ing given to 1\Ir. McCabe. I can not say positivi'ly whethi'i* we talked the 
situation over or not 

Mr. Busier. As nearly as I can gather, then, the Chinese work is left entirely 
to Mr. McCala;? He goes out on such cases as he s(H's fit? 

Mr. Hurley. He never leaves the office without consulting the comnn.ssloner 
or m^si'lf and telling us where he is going and the details of the investigation 
or other work connected with the service. 

Mr. lU^siEK. Do you or Mr. Billings take an active Interi'st in the Chinese 
work, the same as you do In the immigration? 

Mr. Hurley. I have always done so. 

Mr. Busiek. And all paiiers must pass through your hands? 

Mr. nuRT,i:Y. All pafiers that are to he wmt— olficlal documents of any kind. 
Mr. Busier. Do any complaints about Chinese ever come to your ofilce? 
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Mr. HT^iiFKY. Tlioy linvo iu>t coino 1o iiu» personally with complaints. 

Mr. Bi'SfKK. To whom do they ;joV 

Mr. Hurley. Tlioy are p:enorally mot hy a ni(‘ss(*nK<*r at the door and turned 
over to Mr. McCabe, and if there is anything of a natuiH' of a detained China- 
man who feels as thouj^h he Is n(»t uellin;;' prop(‘rly treated there In refjard to 
food, etc., or other matters in connection with his detcaition, the matter is 
hroufjht to (‘ither Mr. r*illinj;’s attention cr mine, to see it we can not ndieve 
the condition. 

;Mr. BrsiKK. M’lM^ do— hut then what you kmov of Mr. Mc(^d>o’s work is such 
matters only as he hrinss to your attiaition and nothiiijr that you lind <ait for 
yourself? 

Mr. Hrau-Y. W(‘ll. I hav(' a lot of duties there at ilie ot1ic(‘, and if tliore is 
anything of importance that he thiid^s I ou;,dd to know that lie could not decide 
himself he would prohahly take it u]> with m<*. 

Mr. Bt'stkk. 'riiat is what I mi'ant. 

Mr. Hijiuey. Y(\s. 

IMr. Rosikk. AVlamever .\(Ui am! M<'('ah(' hav(‘ any conf<>n‘nc4‘s about (hiiiu'se 
matters it is matters that McCabe brinies to you, lalher than directions which 
you J^ive to McCabe of your own motion? 

Mr. Huui.ky. Oil, W4'll, if I lani a comjihiint come im an anonymous lelter. or 
any complaint come in about tlu' smua'jrlinj; of Chim'si*. or iu'ar suna'iititiously, 
or telegTams ri'ceivc'd, T would take tla‘ matK'r uj. ; 1 woidil adojT Ua' iniliati\e 
by taking it up with ^tteCahe. 

Mr. Hi sikk. I>o you evia* make any investigation of the (‘luployees in your 
department-? 

Mr. Hiuu.ky. In what ri'spivt? 

.Mr. lU’siKK. ^Po see w bet her or not they are iloing tlieir duty. 

Mr. IIiuu.F.Y. I have always tried to iiudntaiii dis( ijdiiu* in the oflice. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Well, what 1 am trying to get al, Mr. llnrliy, is tliis: you 

have two men in Chim'se work: aliont the only tiiii' yon have any otlicial con- 
ference with them is when tluw bring something t(» you. or sbould an anony- 
mous hdter come to you, or soim'lbiug like tliat, \ou taki' ii iiji with him. 
h'hey cut their cloth ami sew it ami mendy re]>orf what tlu'.v liavt‘ done to you. 
How' do you know that those m<*n are diligmit ami ar<’ working lianl? 

Mr. Ri'ulky. M'ell, if tla\v nrc' going out on an invi'stigntion. they have 
always eitlu i’ coiiu' to me or Mr. Billings and tidd im‘ how long they ar(‘ going 
to he gone. whei‘(‘ tlu'y ai*(' going, and where they can he reached. 

Mr. BrsiKK. .\iid r<‘it(U-t tlie results of their inv(*stigations? 

Mr. Hrin.ioY. Yes. sir. M’o are always in touch witli tlaan. 

iAIr. BrsiKK. How fivcpa'iiliy do yon liav4* d«*portation cas(*s of ChiiU‘s»' at this 
oinco? 

Mr. Huui.ky. Well, I don’t heli4'\(‘ wi' have them veuw often. 

Mr. IB’sk'K. Ho you have as many as tiw' a moiuli? 

Mr. Huulky. I hardly think so. 

Mr. Busier. These cns«‘s an‘ all lu-onghl lx ton' tlx' rnited Slates commis- 
sioners. or nn* th(\v — these (h'piu’tation casivs? 

Mr. Hukikv. M'liy, not unh'ss it is an applicant for admission. 

.Mr. Bi'siEK. An applicant for admission? 

Mr. IluuKEY. Y(‘s. 

Air. Busier. Yon had Ikimi hronghi ludoj-c ihe rnitixl Stat(*s commissioner — 
you have him brought before th<' I'nited Slates commissioiu'r? 

Mr. Hukt.ky. I don’t s<‘e why lu* should umh*r llx' law. 

Mr, Buster. Ho would not? 

Air. liuiu.EY. 1 don't 

Mr. Busier. 1 don’t lu'lhwi* you uiidcrst«»od m.v (pu'stimi. 

Idr. Hurley. Yes. 

Air. Busier. Tlie applicants for a<lmlssion art' luwer brought hcloi’c 1 niuxi 
States commissioners, are they? 

Air. Hurley. No, sir; that is what 1 sai«l. 

Air. Busier. That Is liainlled hy the inspe< tor? 

Air. Huri.ky. The inspector; yes, sir. 

Air. Buster.. W hat I am trying to get at is, ahmu liow many cases go hclore 
Cnlted StateKS commissioners? 

Air. Hurley. Well, I couldn’t answer tlial (iin‘stion. 

Air. Busier. Have voii had any experience in tin* prt'pm'aliuii ot ( liinese 
cases for the Thiited States commissioners or Indore tlu‘ rnircMl States com- 
missioners? Do you ever take any of those cases up or assist in (hem? 
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^[l•. llrKLEY. No. 

Ml'. Hr.siEK. Do you know, In ii general way, wluit results your department 
has had in Chinese cases before the United States ctnnmisslouers here in 
Boston V 

Mr. Htirlf.y. Well, from talkinj? with the inspectors I don’t believe they hail 
good results. 

>ri\ Bi:sij-:k. To what do they attribute that? 

Mr. IlrKi.KY. Well, I think more or less in tlie way tlie cases are tmndled 
before the Unlteii States commissioners. 

Mr. Bt'SiEK. You mean hamlled by your department or liaiidleil by the 
defense? 

>Mr. Hurley. Why, tliey are hamiled by the attorneys for the defense, and 
also for tlie latitude, I should say, given to them by the United States (.•om- 
luissioner in the hearings. 

Mr. Busiek. WIk) hears the Chinese cases? What comiiiissionei' here? 

Mr. lli ia.EY, Commissioner Hayes. 

Jilr. Busiek. Do the other commissioners ever get a chance to liear them? 

^Ir. lIUKiJ'iY. I think Commissioner Hale has heard some. 

]\ir. Busiek. How many; have you any idea? 

Mr. Hurley. I have no idea. 

Mr. Bi’siEK. Isn’t it a fact that ihe men under you accu.se him of giving bH» 
much latitude? 

Mr. IIuKi.KY. It is discus.sed more or less, not in a ‘favorable way toward 
Hayes. 

Mr. Busiek. Has your oflice «‘ver taken up the matter with tlie district at- 
torney, asking him to assign these cases to .some other commissioner? 

Mr. Hurley. You sinaik of Chine.se cases? 

Mr. Busiek. Yes. 

Mr. Hurley. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Busier. You know, as a matter of fact, that it is optional with the dis- 
trict attorney, do you not, which commi.ssioner he cares to send th(‘se I'a.ses to? 

Mr. Huriey. I do. 

Mr, Busier. Don’t you think it would be a goo<l plan when von think you 
are being bilked on the.se easts to ask the Cniteil States <listri<*t attorney to 
send them to somebody who does not take timt particular view of these immi- 
gration cast's? 

Mr. Hurley. I certainly do. 

^Ir. Busier. But you have not taken it up with the distriet ationu'.v? 

IMr. Huri.ky. I luive never had any iurasion to do so my.self. 

Mr. Busier. Don’t you think it is sullieient (arusion r<t see men turned loose 
that ouglit to he deiiorled? 

Mr. Hurley. Well, I could .speak more jiulhoritativeiy in regard to straiglit 
immigration ca.ses than 1 could «m Chinese, because I have been up there so fre- 
quently Ix'fore Htiyes ou comidaiiits <d‘ my own. 

Mr. Busier. Has your exj>erieuce been the same as the Cliiue.se? 

^Ir. Huri.ey. ^ly experiema' has been exaetly the same. 

ilr. Busiek. Has it ever occurred to any of you gentlemen to make cumplaiut 
to the district attoruoy? 

Mr. Huri.ey. I have persouaily myself. 

Mr. Busier. What answer did you get? 

Mr. Huri.ey. On Immigration eases? 

Mr, Busier. What answer did you get? 

Mr. IIURr.EV. I did not re<-eive any eiieouragemeiit. 

Mr. Busier. |lave you e\er lakeii it up with Washington? 

Mr. Hurley. I have not. personally. 

Mr. Busier. Has it he(>n taken u]> by your ^dliee? 

Mr. Hurley. I can’t I'emember. 

Mr. Bi siEK. That looks to me Ilka* rather an iiuiRU’tant matter, Mr. Hurley. 
You woi’k up your <'ases, and you think you have got them right, and the Unibnl 
States commissioner turns tljeiii loose. Now, i sup|K)se that would dl.-couragi' 
any immigration oflicer; hut if it is so vital that you liave a man for coin- 
niis.sloiier wlio will charge and Judge theses cases projierly, i should liiink that 
yotir department could take if up wltli some one and attempt to have those 
conditions remeilied, and yet you say you don’t know that anything has evm* 
l>een done? 

Hurley. I know it lias been done in .struiglit immigration cases from 
time to time* on writs of habeiis corpus and things of tluit kind with the judge; 
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but I feel sure that the department is fully aware of the commissioner’s rulings 
on immigration cases in general, but about the (^hinese I can’t .say. 

Mr. KnsiKK. Do you say you siii)ervise Mr. ^IcCabe’s work? 

Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

]\Ir. Bustek. Do you know whetlier or not the same (ronditioiLs then M|)ply 
in the Chinese cases which he brings before Conimisslom'r Hayes as apjdy in 
your work? 

Mr. Hxujley. 'Po the best of my rwolkH^tion. T should say yes. 

Mr. Bustek. You occupied the same iMxsition you do now l)a<‘k in 11)11, did 
you not? 

Mr. Ht^rlky. Yes. 

Mr. Busikk. And it was in the fall, or in November of 11)11, that 110 Chinese 
were admitte<l to tlie Cushing Aeademy, at Aslihuridiam, Ma.s.s. On DeeemiMM’ 
20 those students left in a body, an<l 1 tliink only 3 of those students ever 
returne<l to (hishing Aeademy. You handled .some of the wrrespondence in 
that cas(‘, I believe? 

Mr. Ht’Rlev. I undoubtedly signed some letters. 

Mr. Bustek. By whom were those lethu-s written? 

Mr. hurley. By Mr. MeCabeor Mr. Sullivan. 

jMr. Bt’stek. Tills was a ease of wholesale 

Mr. HT'RLEY. When you say written. T mean they were drafterl by tbasi* men 
and probably written by JMr. Perry. 

JMi'. Bilstek. Di(‘tate<l by tiie Cliine.se inspeetors? 

Mr. Httrt.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. This was a case of more tbaii ordinary interest, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Hltrt.ey. I sluiuld think so. 

Mr. Busier. Did you interest yourself m<»re tlian in the ordinary Chinese 
case? 

I\fr. Hurj.ey. I pi’actieully did not liave anything to do with it. with the ex- 
ception of proliahiy signing .some mail that was transmltUMl to Washington. 

JMr. Busier. Who handled It? 

J\Ir. Hl’hley. JMi'Cahe and Sullivan prmdieally handhsl the wlioU^ ease. 

Mr. Bustek. Did you supervi.se the work to s(‘e that Me(Jal>e and Sullivan 
got to the bottom of the thing? 

JMr. Hi'Ki.KV. No. JMy duties an* of sueh an onerous nature that tiu* straight 
immigration work takes about all my time. 

Mr. lU'siEK. Here was a case of a woman lirin.ging in 21) students, and I 
think you will concede that it was aiiparent on its face, afttn* thoy hdt, (hat it 
was a tVauduleiit (‘ase, and, of eoiir.se, you knew, as an immigration ins]Ks*tor, 
that those students couhl not have come in withoTit assistance: that there was 
some directing haial. Now. I find acknowledgments over your signature of 
letti'rs received from tlu' (’usliing Acatlemy. whieli letters had lavn sent by 
this Sarali ITing. the woman who brought those Chiiiesc^ students in. It 
seems that tlu' Cushing Academy was in touch with this woman for two months 
after the students deserted. Did you ev(*r instruct JMr. McCJabe to go out and 
find that woman? 

JMr. TTttbi.ey. No. 

JMr. Bt siEK. Why not? 

IMr. Hi KLEY. Well, thos(‘ matters — unless JMr. Billings is away from Hie 
office for tlie entire day. 1 woulii not tak(‘ tlimn up, anyway, probably. The 
whole business would be tukT'u up with JMr. Billings. Ami. in regard to 
Cbiiie.se work, anyway, in thi' ofliee, I do not come in (lose contact with it. with 
the exception of signing the mail and talking over in a general way with Mr. 
MeCahe or Mr. Sullivan. 

JMr. Bttstek. You took active part in the Boston I'aiil some jears ago, did you 
not? 

Mr. ITui{lt:y. I did, sir. 

Mr. Bttsiek, You were more familiar with Chinese matters in tho.se days 
than you are now? 

Ml*. Hurtjcy. No. 

JMr. Busiek. You merely AV(*re a partieipuiit to help throw out the dragnet? 

Mr, Hurley, Tliat is all. 

Mr. Busiek. Is tliat the idea? 

Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Who gut up (hat raid? 
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]\Ir. llrRr.KY. To tho l>o>5| of niy kno\vlo<l)j:o, nt the ineetinp: that was held — 
Mr. Schiel, Mr. HIrkshire, Mr. SI.‘<son. Avho were present in the office in India 
Square, wlieu 1 was ordered to brin}^ them in. 

IMr. llrsTEK. Who made the raid? 

Jlr. Ilrm.KY. I iieYer was let in on that. I was working in Ch;irlestown 
that day. 

.Ml*. ilrsiKK. 'Wiiat was Mr. SehiePs title at that tinu‘? 

Mr. Hurley, ridnese insiieetor in charge. 

Mr. RrsiEK. That was when the (’hinese department of immigration was a 
st^parate dejiartment ? 

Mr. Huri.ey. Tliey Imd oflic'es in onr station at the time of the raid. No; 
they had an office up in India Street. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Tli<‘ Uhinese iwanch uf the tmmignUimi Servic-e was entiiely 
sepavale in those days? 

Mr. Ht^rley. Yes. 

.Mr. Rcsiek. How many «>f (Imse Chinese (liat you gatiu'riMi in the dragnet 
a! that time were deported? 

Mr. Hurley. 1 have lieard staled from time to time some\vh('res hetween *40 
end r»0. 

.Mr. lb*siF,K. T lH‘li('ve the record of tlie facts shows tiiat there were l»etween 
U) and 7b. 

iilr. Hurley. Mh'll. T do not know. 

.Mr. RusiEK. I'liat was mit of alMOU .‘UHI Chinese? 

iMr. Hurley. I Indii'ce that W(‘ apjirelaaah'd sonaHiing like 270. to the best 
of my knowledge. 

^tr. RrsiEK. Have yon any idea how many of the Chinese in tliis e(tiintry 
or in tli(^ Roshm district are in llie district unlawfully? 

.Mr. Huki.ey. 1 have not. 

.Mr. Rusiek. (bit of tl'.e two Imndrc'd and seventy-odd wliicli yon got in the 
Roslon raid tliere were about oO contraband CliiiU'se. Do yon think that per- 
cmitage would hold good now? 

Mr. IIi RT.EY. Well. I conhin’l say. on m'counl of my not iiaviii.g any direct 
liealings with the work. 

.Mr. Blsiek. Wind system, if any, lias your department for cheeking up any 
Cliinese who are in tliis eonnvry? 

Mr. HruLEY. I do not know of any system, unless tl\(\v n‘ly on tin* census 
n hen it i.s taken. 

Mr. Rt'siek. Wliat I am trying to get at is this: Is there any system whereiiy 
your officers could go tlirough Chinatown and know wlicther or not tins fellow 
has i)cen then? f(»r some lengtii of time? If tliey see a strangi* face, to find out 
wliere he is from? 

]\rr. Hurley. I don’t know of any such .system. 

Mr. RrsjEK. Tlie siliiation is practically tliis; Tliat wlien a Cliinese is in this 
co’iintry he is practically safe, unless some other (^hin(‘S(‘ siionld tell the liimii' 
gratlon Bureau? 

.Mr. Hi'reey. Tbdess Mr. MiHahe or Mr. Sullivan goes out witlumt letting 
me know about it, or jirobably taking the matter n}> witli .Mr. Billings. 

Mr. Buhiek. If they do that, ymi would not know about it? 

Mr. Hurley. I think if they did I would know about it; that is, if I were in 
cliarge. 

Mr. Busiek. Then, I am to iinderslaml that tlie elTorts of tlie Tb'partment of 
Immigration or tlie Bureau of Immigration are directed to tiie kiH'iiing of 
Cliinese out of tiie country at the jiorts and at the liordiTs rather than making 
any investigation of (’hinese now in this country and deporting tliose wlio luive 
no riglit here? 

Mr. IIiun.EY. I am not familiar with tlie proeedun‘, how tliey elieek tlieni up 
<>r wliat they do. 

Mr. Buhjek. Do yon know of any elieek that is kept? 

Mr. Hi'rley. I know of notliing. It has never been hrongiit to my attention. 

Mr. liusiEK. Is tliere any substantial difficulty that you can see to jireveiit a 
Chinaman from slijipiiig across the (hinadlan border to avoid tlu' patrol? 

Mr. Hurley. Yes, sir; we have Inspectors all along tlie line. 

Mr. Busiek. How are tliey spaced? 

Mr. Hurley. I don’t know what tlie illstance is, hut I know tliey are supposed 
to cover ev<‘ry train, every ferry, fo<»tbridge. That is what I havi? always 
lietm given to understand by the f(n*mer eommissloner, Mr. Wateldiorn. It was 
almost impos,siblc for a Clilnamun to get over, and when they come across In 
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vehiHos of any kind the neij^hhors alone: the route, if tliey ar(‘ ^uj^plied wiili 
telephones or are handy to a telee:rai»li olllee, (hey ininKMllaP'ly wire in or 
tele])hone. 

Mr. Bi^sikk. Of eoiirse, tlie (’anadian border is an awful lone: sji<'leh? 

]\Ir. HnRLKY. Yes. 

Mr. Bustkk. And I don't see wlial diHlenlty (lua-e would h(‘ in l>i-i!ie:iiie a 
f^hinaiiian across iu, say, a motor boat and lamlin.t; liim in some dai'k spot and 
pnttiiie: him in the bed of a wajion and probably hauline: him 20 miles inland. 
It would not be so terribly bard to avoi«l the inmn.itration ollicials in iliat way, 
with an inb'lli.stent simie:kderV 

Mr. HiUii.KV. It would Jill depenti on tb(‘ route it would lain*. If it was a 

route that was ))Oi)ulated with faiauliouses, if tiuw would have to (ravel a very 

threat distanre by vebich* or boat — I umlerstand the iU'iabbors up there are 
always on the Avatohout, and they bav4‘ jr<*tt«m infortnation about suspicious 
automobiles jnid otluu' V(‘bleles, and tlu'y bav(‘ Ikumi very successful in appre- 
liendiuK some of them. 

Mr. r>t's!KK. 'J'luM-(' are bundia'ds of bays and inUMs in Ataine aiul iNfassa- 
chusetts north of lau'e, art‘ tbm‘4‘ md, Avbere a boat could land? 

Mr. Tlno.KV. North of Mas.sjicbusettsV 

Mr. BrsiKK. North <d' Boston. 

Mr. Hi'Jn.KY. Tlu're are (piite a number of si reams and (inil(> a numlx'r of 
harbors. 

Mr. Brsii-Us. Are tb(‘y all watclu'd Ibr llu‘ laiulin^ of boats? 

Mr. Hnti.KY. 'Plu'y are suppos(‘d to lu' \\ atcbe<I by customs ollicials. 

iMr. Bicsikk. By customs'olbcials? 

IMr. Htjrlka*. 1 should think so. 

Mr. BfsiKis, J>o tlu'.v coo})eral<‘ with you? 

Mr. HtTUi.icY. Always. 

Mr. BI'SIKK'. 'IMumi, you don’t think that (lu‘n* is much chance for a (’hinaman 
to be smujtshMl in? 

Mr. iIi'Ri,KY. (di. I think there is a pxxl chance for a ('hinose to be smim^tled 
in across that jtreat territory. 

xMr. BrsiKK. And once in and up in a plac(‘ lilo‘ B<>ston. for instance, then' is 
Aory little likelihood (hat he will ever lu' disturlxMl by the Federal ollicers? 

Mr. HritiKA''. Fnh'ss sonu'hody writes in an anonymous hater or brinies it to 
our attention in some Avay or another — a C4unplaint (d’ some kind. 

Ml*. Bi'sikk. In heai’iii.^ (hniiesi* <‘as4‘s <lo y<m nxpiin' whil(‘ Avitiu'sst's? 

Mr. IIiuu.KY. h'hey do under tlu' law. I mwer hear<l a case' myself. 

Mr. BrsiKK. rmU'i* the law or under tlu' (h'lxirtnu'nt ruhs ;iud rej^ulat ions? 

Mr. Hukijoy. Deimi’tment regulations. 

Mr. Bi'siioK. No cas(‘ will lx* (h'cided solely in <'hines4‘ t»*stimoic\ ? 

.Mr. IIiMii.uY. Not to my knowhxl.nA'. 

Mr. Bt’siEis. .\i'e (lu'rc* any Avhitt' men in this couniry. or in Boston lu'rc'. who 
make a practice of tt'stifyin^^ in ('hiiu'se casi's that are umler tlx' ban of your 
•lepartment now? 

Mr. HuniJ'tY. Well, I would not know «d’ them. 

Mr. Bt’siKK. llow about (bxMlman IMiillii>s? 

Mr. Hiuu.iga". Yes; I remember him, because Ix' was instrumental in briuitin.i; 
them in, and we convict eil him several times. 

Mr, BrsiKK. How about Ilolsk<‘? 

Mr. Hurley. Who? 

Mr. BrsiEK. llolske? 

Mr. Hurijgv. 1 never heard of him. 

Mr. BrsiKK. That is all I Jiavt*. 

(Commissioner Wkins'hx'k. Will you tell the commission, ^Ir. Hurh\v. Just 
what .Aumr relations an‘ to the (‘hini'se, and of the work of your ilepartment? 

' Mr.' Hurley. My relations to tlu* (’hinese are very limited, I handle about 
lull the immigration Avork at this station. 

' (Jommissioner Weins'rx k. M’heu you say you handh' the immigration Avork, 
Avill you be good enough to explain just what that means? We are laymen and 
tdo not understand the technical part of it. 

' Mr. Hurley. That means that all the trans-Atlantic liners and all other 
vessels that bring immigrants here at the ports — 1 gemu'ally hav<‘ supervision 
>ver that work and designate the insjiectors to d«> ix'rtain lines of Avork on the 
hx'k on their examinations, and organize tlu* boards of special inQuiry, and 
,ake general control and supervision of all the Avork. 
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ConunissiomT Welnstoik. How oftt»n <loes it happen, Mr. Hurley, that 
Chinese enter this port who are legally entitled to come, who have their docu- 
iiients and tiieir papers? 

Mr. HruLEY. I couldn’t answer that question intelligently, hecau.w my work 
in other matters takes about all my time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there anybody connected with your department 
who si)e<'ializod on the Chinese end of it? 

Mr. Hvkley. Mr. McCabe and Mr. Sullivan. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Those two specialir-e? 

Sir. Hurley. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstouk. They are the two wl\o should give us the fulle.st 
Information? 

Ikir. Hurley. Yes. 

Commissioner Wfun.stock. Your information is a sort of long-distance infor- 
mation? 

Mr. Hurley. On Chine,sc? 

Commissioner AVein stock. A'es. 

Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Hav<‘ you given much thonglit to the proldem of 
liow to stop the .smuggling of Chine.se into this. country? 

Mr. Hurijiy. Yes. sir. I have from time to time thought it over in my own 
way. and I think that if a comidaint conu's in iT'lation to smuggling t!hinamen 
on a trans-Atlantic liner, which have c<nne from time to time, that a thorough 
setircli ought to be made of that vessel, which we have done. 

(Commissioner AVeix.skx k. AVe know, of <M)urse. that comparatively few gel 
into th(‘ country through legitimate channels. They usually (ome in through 
illegitimate channels. For instance, on the Pacific coast, where I live, tli(‘y get 
int(t California either by crossing tlie Mexican border or hy coming around from 
Mexico hy water and landing at s<tme remote nook. They rarely come through 
the usual lines of tradic. 

Mr. Hi kley. Yes. 

Cmninis'iiomT AA’einstock. They rarely come hy trains; they rarely come hy 
.steamships; tliey usually get in in an indirec-t way. 

Air. Hurley, At‘s, 

Commissioner AA'ein.stck'k. .And doubtless if tliey get in here they get in in 
the same indirect way. Now. you doubtless are also aware of the fact, Mr. 
Hur]<*y. that Congress has said to thi.s eommission, “(routlemen, we want you 
to investigate into thi.s smuggling of Chinese; we want you to suggest legisla- 
tion Innv to stop it.” Supposing this e()mmissiou were to put that Imrden on 
your shoulders, Mr. Hurley, and say lo you that we want you to re(*onimend legis- 
iation as to how to stop it. wliat legislation would you las-oinmend. fi'om youi‘ 
knowledge and yonr expiTiiMice? 

Mr, Hurley. I tliink there ought to he more men put on the Canadian bm'der 
and on the Mexican border. T tliink tlie force is inadispiate to handle the situa- 
tion. if there are any great numliers getting in. 

Commissioner AY ki.x stock. That miglit lx* cllieient. Imt would that be snlli- 
dent? 

Mr. Hurley. AVell. I think that upon their arrival and examination at the 
ports of entry, say. Ahineouver or San Francisco, timse peoph‘ ought lo 1)(‘ fol- 
ioued up in some way. 

Commi.ssioner \Ve[n.st(X;k. Have you ever Ikmui an insjxMhor yourself? 

]Mr. Hurley. A'es. 

(’ominissioner \Veinst<x’k. Ahai graduatwl from tliat rank? 

Mr. Ht'kley. Yes. sir. I entered the s<Tvle(‘ as a clerk. 

(Commissioner A^'l:l.^s•|»)( k. AVere von ever «lclailed to follow tip the Chiue.s<‘ 
in any way while yon were an lns)M?ctor? 

Mr. Hthley. No. 

Commissioner Weixstcx'i:. Ahai had no (‘xpcTitaux* tiien in clu'cking u)> 
Chinese? 

Mr. Hurley. No. sir. I miglit explain that. Commissioner, hy stating that f 
suppose that 1 have been kept aixml as busy as any man in the Immigration 
Service, my wdiole 20 years on straight immigration work. Tills is the .swind 
fiort of importance in the country, and it keeps me busy all the time. 

Commls,slorier Wei.xstock. If your superior .should say to you. Mr. Hurley, 
without making any fuss, wilhmit crealiiig any consteniaiion, without causing 
a riot, so to speak. I want you to go into Chinatown and check up every China- 
man there and make sure thjit he Is legally entitled to he here 
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Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

Commissioner VVeinstock (coiitinuinf?). How lonjj would it (nke you to do 
Hint, and how would you go about it ? 

Mr. Huiti.EY. In Chinatown? 

Commissioner Weinstock. That i.s, the Chinatown in Boston here. 

Mr. Hukley. I tirst would jrel in toueli with the police, particularly the police- 
men on the beat, who are more familiar with the fuce.s than the ordinary man 
would be that would go through there from time to time. They are constantly 
lins.'iing to and fro and having a speaking acquaintance with the Chinam<‘n. and 
1 would probably get some information about m'w arrivals, where I would b<‘ 
unable to do that without the assisHince of the policeman or the lettei* carrier, 
or somebody who Is constantly pa.ssing to and fro, some business man that meant 
to be right in giving us evidence, whatever it would be worth ; and, in that way, 
I think that possibly that an inspector could get some valuable information. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You \vouhI spot tlu‘ iu‘w arrivals? 

Mr. Huuley. Yes. 

Coiiiinissioner Weinstock. And follow those iqi? 

:Mr. Hurley. That is wliat I would do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not follow the others? 

Mr, Hurley. In my Investigation I would inquire about tin* other Chinamen ; 
how long they have been here, and what they were <loing, and so on. and if I 
could get sonie Chinaman’s confidence I could rely on I probably would quiz him 
juid find out about the people who had b(‘en here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlio statement has been made, Mr. Hurhn - I don’t 
know whether you are in position to express an opinion on It — tliat tliere are a 
goodly number of Cbinnmon in the country to-day who are legally entithsl to la* 
here, but who could not pi’ove. their legal right. <lue to the fact that tlicir d«)cu- 
ments, perhaps, were destroyed In the San Francisco fire? 

^Ir. Huiu.ey. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you believe that to be the ca.se? 

Mr, Hurley. Well, from di.scu.s.sions with the various ofilcer.s in tlie s(Tvi<'(‘. 1 
find tluit there are a gr(‘at many more here, from their investigations, tlian an* 
Tightly entitled to bo liere, even though they did lose their documentary evid(*nc<* 
in the San Franciseo fire, from tin* records of San Francisco. 

Commissioner Wetn.stoc k. Y<'k. 

Mr. Hurley. Births and people, Chinamen who are legally (mtitle<l to he here. 

( ’oinini.ssioner Weinstock. I don’t (pilie cab'li that, 

^Ir. Hurley. From talking to jnspectons who are dealing in tliat work. 

Commissioner Weinstoi'k, Yf*s. 

Mr. Hurley. Constantly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y(*s. 

Mr. Hurley. Men from the Pacific (*oast and others who have h(*en connected 
with tiie Chinese work, they tell me that, from their inve.stlgations. there ar(* 
uKtre Chinamen here than the records of San Franeiseo would sho'w (*itli(‘r by 
birtli or who had C('rtilicales of residence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would indjcute that then* is a ])ercentage m ho 
are here who are not entitled to be here? 

Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

(^unniissioner Weinstoc-k. But are there also others who ar(* entith'd to I'o 
here, hut if they had to prove it they would have no documents? 

Mr. Hurley. I think the raid in Chinatown Avoidd explain that, b»H*ausi> T 
my.self brought down 80 in the trial court to the F(Mleral building, and not 1 
out of 80 had a certificate in their pos.sesslon at the time we took them, hut 
llu'y later produced them. 

Commissioner Weinistock. Those were instanees where, desi>ite the fa.et I bat 
they did not have them in their possession, they were still able to i)ro(lii(‘e them? 

Mr. Hurley. By a.ssistance from othtu- people. 

Commissioner Wten.stock. But ar.c* there many eases wlu*r(‘ their (•(»rtificaU“' 
were actually destroyed, and where they could not prove to the satisfaction of :i 
Coinml.ssion? 

Mr. Hitilky. T have not had any experience in handling that. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. You couldn’t tell? 

^Ir. Huri.ey. I couldn’t tell in that respect. 

( ’oinmi.ssioner Wetn.stock, Yes. 

Mr. Hurley. Tiie only exj>erience T had in the (^hinese raid was flu* big raid 
here* in Boston. 
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CoiiHiiisstoiu‘ 1 - WpiiNSTocK. Iloi’e is a plan that has bmi sii^gestod by Pacific 
coast people as a nanedy, and I want to invite your criticism on it, and if yon 
can see a weak spot in the proposed plan we would like you to pounce on it, for 
our benefit and Ibr the benefit of ('ougress, to whom we have to make our report. 

It is contended, as I have already exidained, that there are many Chinamen — 
how many nobody knows — who are legally entitled to be here, but. by virtue of 
the fact tliat their papers were destroyed, are unable to pi’ove it. Now, to clu'ck 
up evei'v Chinaman in the Cniled States to-day under those circumstances wouhl 
mean, possibly, the unjust deportation of men who are legally entitled to be here 
but are not in ixtsitlon to prove that to the sutisfactioii of the authorities. There- 
fore th(' idea suagesled is that w(‘ wipe oft’ the slate, start afresh, take' it for 
grante<l that every Chinaman who is here is entith'd to be here, and that we 
legalize him by giving him a certificate or passiM)rt, but we give him six months 
in whi('h to do tlmt; at the end of that time checking crews be starte(l out by 
the Secretary of Labor, men ('specially trained for tliat work, who know how to 
go ahmit it scii'iitifically 

Mr. llrin.KY. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstoc’k (continuing).^ That they then cover the country two 
or three linu's a y<‘ar. follow ui> every suspicious case, and when a man is unable 
to pi'ove his U'gality, si'iid him out. Th<‘ tlu'(»ry is made that by some such system 
as that it would take the velvi't out of tlu' smuggling game; it would make it 
iiniu’ofitabh', because the tlu'ory is that a (^hinainan, whih' he may In* willing 
to pay a stift’ iirice to a smuggler and submit himself to tlu' necessary jihysical 
hardship, would not be willing to do that i>lus the danger of being run out at 
any minute. Now he is willing to take the risk, because he knows if he once 
gets his feet on American soil he is lost in the shullle; but if he knew that lu^ 
would be follow('d up from iilace to place and life' wouhl be made a burden to 
him, and soon(*r or later he W(nild Ix' caught in the net and d(*])orti'd. ('specially 
afti'r the thing be'canie known, it would have a vi'ry great ri'st raining inllm'uci' 
and would make the thing so uniirofitahle that the peo]>h' ('spt'cially engag('d in 
tlu' trafiic would no longt'r find it tirofitable and wouhl give it up. That is tlu' 
Ilian that has been sugg('st('d. 

.Mr. Hthi-ky. Y('s, 

Commissioner Weinstock. And criticisms are' inviti'd. Tlu'rt' may Ik* some 
weak spots in the plan that we as laymen can not se(‘ and that you as an expert 
can see ; and if so, we want the iu'iu'fit of your judgment. 

Mr. Hrin.KY. I should think myself that it is a v('ry good plan. If the thing 
could b(‘ (‘arri('d out su(*c(‘ssfully in tlu' w;iy of getting appointments <if (‘xperl- 
enced men through tin* St'cndary of Labor. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Yes. 

Mr. HnuEY. Uut you would h.ive to hav(' men who are constantly making 
invi'stigations of ChiiK'se. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. TIuw would specialize on thal? 

■Mr, Hrin.EY. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner Metn.stock. D('vote tlieir attention to that exclusively? 

■Mr. Hnu.KY. Ye.s, sir; in order to get la'sults. 

Commissioner Weix'.sto< k. They would Ix' traveling insjK'ctorsV 

Mr. nruLEV. Yt'S. sir; tniveling all the tina*. 

Commissioner A\'eixsto(’K. TIh'v would be organiz(‘d into crews, a cn'w con- 
sisting of an interpreter, an insp(‘ctor, and a stenographer? 

Mr. Tir'KOEY. Yes, sir. No man car! go out to-day without trjiinlng and experi- 
('iice and get this information without gr'ttlng tin' (Jovi'rnment into ti’oubh'. i 
have investigated a number of cases of contract labor, and, in my experience, I 
liave ahviiys been snccessfid. 

Commissioner O'Conxei.i,. Do yon liav(‘ anything lik(’ a strair'gy bo.ard? 

Mr. Ilriu-EY. Nothing bnt tlie board of sjH'cial iiKpilry. 

Commissioimr O’Co.nxei.t,. Yon have no board wliich sits down {iiul trii's to 
outline plans that will outwit the other fellow? 

Mr. IIURT.EY. That would be taken up in tlie matUT of inspc'ctors going out 
jind investigating; he miglit take the matter ni) with me and we wrnild out- 
line a plan, sit down with a stenograidier, and have onr i)bins formulated 
before we started. 

Commissiom'r D’Connkij.. In ease y(»ii bad something of that kind come up, 
some important ease, and you outlined your plan and yon fulled, did not g('t 
ri'sults, would yon then g(‘t togetlu'r as a .sort of boai’d of strat('gy and profit 
l)y niistak(‘s or fallun.'s? 
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^fr. ITtrley. Yoh, sir. We would talk it over. If I were sent on iiii iiivesli- 
.iration of a violation, the same as 1 dhi on the T’.arry east*, and I W4'i‘»' opposed 
i)y all sorts of intlnenee, social, i)olitical, ami others — I outlined my i>lan and 
talked it over with my two eolleasues, and notwitlistaiidin;:: this oi)i>osition 
we were sueeessful. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1>o you meet with o]>])ositi<m of various kinds (d 
societies, churches, for instance, who interest tlnansc'lvos in the retaininL^ of 
Chinamen in this country wl»en tliey jjjet liere? 

Mr. lltuti.EV. 1 have not had any dealings with any so( iety connoctt'd with 
the Chinese ImmiLn’ation. 

Commissioner O'Conneu.. Are lliere any Cliinesi* societies liiai inlei-est 
themselves in them? 

Mr. Ht’KLKV. i\’ot to my knowledge. It lias nevi'r lieen liroiiLdit to niy al- 
huitioii. I httve understood from lu'aj'say tliat tln're ai'(‘ Chinese' societies who 
are supidyinj' those iu*o[ile witli funds in order to secure counsel, and so on; 
furnish nioney for them to lia'ht their c.asi's in r-ourt. Imt 1 hav(' iw'ver laid any 
direct dejilina:s with them myself. 

(Nanmissioner AVeinstock. Arc' IIk'I'c* many (Mniiesc' prostitute's lu'n V 

Mr. Ilrin.EY. Not to my knowledge'. 

CommissioiKM' Wkins'ioc k. No Chiiu'se house's of prostitution so far as vent 
know? 

Mr. Ill’iM.EY. I have' he'e'ii tolel hy ])edie*e‘me'n that tlie*re‘ are* some', hut I elem't 
kneiw how uutny. 

(^enninisslemer WEiNsreicK. N isite'd hy Ch.ine'.'^e' e>r hy white's? 

Mr. IIiTKLEY. Ily both. 

Cennmi.ssioner Weinstock. l*y hotli? 

Mr. Iliuu.EY. Ye's, sir. I have' talke'el about tlie'iu in e-onve'i-sat ion with seane 
tiolie-e ofiie*ers. 

Commissione'f Weinsjock. Have' no jioliee' edhce'rs he'e'ii subpei'inu'd. It mifiht 
be well to jji't a line ein the Chitu'se preesiitutieai here. 

Commissioner Lennon, (h't tlie' chie'f in. 

Mr. Ib siia':. .Mr. llurley, the're* is eaie niea'c matte'r 1 \\ant to ^o inte>. Mr. 
Schell, I he'lie've*. was active' in what is kne»wn as the' Ihesteai raiel? 

Mr. IlruLKY. Yes, 

IMr. IlfsiEiv. I\lr. Se‘he'11 was alsee an inspee‘t<a* he*re' at the- time* of the* Jionita 
and Frolir, two ships that weu-e entra^te'd in the smuirkdin}: business? 

Mr. Hnii.EY. Ye^s. 

Mr. Ili'siEK. Inspector McCabe was se'iit tei Canaela to ^U'l a liiu; on the plans 
of the stmik:kdcrs? 

Mr. IltutLEY. Yh's. 

.Mr. Ib'siKK, .Ami re^ported to this ofliec? 

Mr. Hitrley. Yes. 

.Mr. IM siek. The /Vo//c was captured at Providence? 

Mr. IIintLEY. Yes. 

.Mr. PrsiEK. Th.'it was e-.'i])iure‘d liy ])e»li<'e othcers, was it not? 

Mr. llEKi.KY. I unele'rsttind by wate'hmen in the Ne'W York. New Haven ^ 
lartfea’el Ilailreaid. 

.Mr. PrsiEK. And Air. Sche'll ha)»pene'el to he elee.vn at I’rewidence' that nit’ht, 
lid he' not? 

Mr. Heui.ey. I doti’t know jtnythin;;- about that. 

(’emunissiom'r AYeinstchk. Wlm is Se-he'll? 

.Ml’. P>rstEK. He is a (1ilne*se inspe'edor. Heudl yeni remembe'r that at that 
ime* e’har^e'S were* lu’enifiht aptinst Air. Se-he'll, that he was absent from his ])ost 
»f dutv at the time the Frolic e-ame in? 

Mr. Hurley. Why 

.Mr. Rusiek. That he hai)peMu'*el te) he elown at Providem-e at that time? 

.Mr. Hurt.ey. I know it has be*e‘n talked aheiut, but I elon't know It eif my 
)wn knowledge. 

.Mr. lUrsiEK. Wtis there a hearing in that e-a.se*, and didn’t you te-stify? Or 
lidn’t you send in ii report? 

Mr. Hurley. I handleel prae-tically all of the mail that was transmitted to 
die de'partmemt at that time, owing to Commissione'r Rillings’s illiu'ss. Wliy, 
fes ; illness. I think he was sle’k. 

- Air. Rusiek. Is it not a fact that the newspape^rs at lliat time laihllsheel 
till the plans of tlie immigration anthoritie's, as te> what the'y w('re going to do 
[o eate'h tlie Frolic, whieh was known to be eui the way? M asn’t tliat made 
X suhje^e't at the hearing? ^ 
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xMi’. IlruLKv. 1 liardly think tJmt is so, bocuuse the first knowledge of the 
smuggling of tlm Chinese was brought to my attention by u nmn In charge 
of the iK)lice boat culled the Patrol, that patrols the harbor, and he t(dd me 
about a schooner lltllng out off the Hose Wharf and they were loading provi- 
sions all day, and in his next round, the following morning, he discovered that 
the schooner liad left overniglit, and the crew were acting suspiciously; and 
then later there was a member of the crew arrested— that is, he was not 
arrested-~ap]>rehended by a policeman. He was In an intoxicated condition ; 
and in talking to tlie man, the othcer found out that he was well supplied 
with jiioney and asked him where he got it, and he said he had just come buck 
after a successful trip smuggling Chinese. 8o they immediately telejjlioned 
over t(* me and I dispatched Mr. Schell over there to the station to interview 
this olUcer and others to find out if there was anything in it Later, 1 got 
an anonymous letter stating that the yacht had gone away on a smuggling 
exiKHlition of Chinese somewheres in Nova Scotia or Newfoundland. We kept 
getting clews all the lime, and Mr. Schell keid after them all the time. But 
the iiewspa])ers, it was understood with a man by the name of Petersen on 
the Transcript, who had gone out of his own volition and got a tip some- 
wbere that the Bonita was laying off of South Boston Flats, and that she was 
just after returning from a successful smuggling trip. He immediately went 
out there iu a rowboat and discovered the odors of opium, and other trinkets 
which Chinamen carry. He came down sind rcporte<l the fa('ts to me. He 
afp'i'wards wanted to get that as a newspaper seoop, and this Frolic expedition 
came right along after that; so all the n(‘wsi>ai>er men got in touch with it 
.someway, and it was understood that nothing would he given to the newHpai)ers 
from our oilice particularly until such time as we would apprehend the Frolif. 
But the matter was taken up with Mr. Murray, who was then acting secre- 
tary of our <lopartment, ns I understand it, and some newspai>er men down 
there got wind of this affair, and the whole thing was exiLK>std in the nevtspap<*i s 
before we ai)preliended tite Cliinamen on tlie Frolic, 

Mr, Busikk. What I was driving ut before was tills: Tlie cliurge was made 
tlint ^Ir. Scliell gave the new.spapers information; the clinrge was made tlmt 
Mr. Scliell was absent from his iMKst of duty at tlie time tlie Frolic came, and 
was down at Providence witli a woman 

Mr. IlriiLKY. Well 

^Ir. Busikk. .lu.st let me finish my question. Tlie charge was furlherniore 
made that he falsified his exiiense account at that same time in going down 
tliere, and, if my memory serves me rigid, lie was found guilty ou every 
charge. What happened to Scliell after that? 

Mr. Hi’Kley. He was trairsferred to New York. 

Mr. Bt SISK, lie was transferred to New York? 

Mr. Hlklky. Yes, sir. But I can say this, that in relation to giving liie niai- 
ter out to the new.si>aper.s, that a man by (he name of Sinitli, who was repre- 
senting tbe Boston llerald, called at the oHice that nioniing, and Si:bell was ,so 
incensed about the story getting out in the newspaiier that 1 lliiiik, if it liad 
not been for me, he wuuhl have assaulted him. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. Is Schell still in tlic .scrviccv 

Mr, lliJKLEY. Scliell is In charge of tbe law 4livisi«)n at Kllis Island. 

Commi.ssioner Wkix.stoj k. If be was found guilty of every charge, how docs 
it ballpen that he remained in (he .service? 

Mr. Hum.KV. I think he— he showed me a letter— I would not be positive- 
while Mr. Straus, who was then Secretary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, transferred him over to New York, and I can’t remenilier the contents 
of the letter. 

(!omnii,ssioner Wkin.stock. Isn’t lhat a very miusual thing, to take a man who 
lias been found guilty of gross negled of duty and fraud and nfiain him iu the 
service? 

Mr. lIvuLEY, I can not say tliat he has ix'eii found guilty. Mr. CoiiimissioiK'r. 
It is only hearsay from .Mr. Busit‘k. 

(kirmulssioner Welystock*. From Mr. Busiek? 

Mr. Hurley. Ye.s, sir. 

(kimmlssioner Weixstock. Where does the iiirormalion come from that the 
luirty was found guilty of tho.se ehargesV 

Mr. Busier. I saw It in the reconls in Wa.shinglon. 

Commls.sioner IVeinstock. Ahsifiutely found guilty? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

CoimnissioiK'r O’Con.nell. It Is in the files. We have the files. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat is a very strange situation. 

Mr. Busier, I think I have tlie record. 

Mr. Hurley. What I know about that. Mr. Commis.sioner, is all Ijear.say. I 
know nothing of my own ikm-sohuI knowledge. I know lie was transferred, and 
I know he showed me a letter from Mr. Straus, then Secretai-y of tiie Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat occurn‘d in what year. Mr. Unrb*yV 
Mr. Hurley. Let me see. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Straus was tliere for how many years? 

Mr. Hurley. Straus was tlna-e four years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Four years? 

Mr. Hurley. Yes, sir. He was tliere under 
(Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. IbioseveitV 
Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. IMr. lioosev(‘lt was tliere .seven years. 

Mr. Hurley. Well, he was I tiiink 1 h‘ was tiiore in Roos(*velt’s last 

term. 

(Commissioner WEtN.STOcK. Last term? 

Mr. Hurley. I think so. Mr. Husiek, can you enlighten nn‘ «)n the date? 
Connnissioner Weinstock. Wlien was tills man Iraiisfm red ? 

Mr. Busier. In HXkS. 

Mr. Huiu.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. February, 1908? 

Mr. Hurley. Ves. 

Mr. Busier. No. He was transferred to Ni*w York in 1907. 

(\nnmissioner Weinstock. Imm's tin* laM^ord show tliat be was found guilty of 
all tliose tilings at tlie tiim*? 
xMr. Busier. Y(‘S. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I womler if It would not lie a ginxl tiling to get 

]\lr. Straus before tlie coiiimi.ssioii and find out if he was not transferreil 

Clniirman W.m.sii. You will lind tlii'n* was .someliody in the (lepartment that 
says this and that and hands it ui> to l>e signed. 

Wild was the head of the department at tliat: time iindm- Mr. Straus? 
lilr. Hurley. Do yon mean of «nir d<‘par(me!it V 
Clniirman Wat.sh. Yes; of your depai’lment. 

Mr. Hurley. Sargent. I helieve. 

(Cliairman Walsh, And Mr. LariKsl \v:is his first assistant? 

Mr. Hukiaiy. Yes, sir; Mr. Frank II. Larneil. 

Commissioner Weinstock. SargiMit was Commissioner General? 

Mr. Huri.ky. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Tliat is all I have 
(Miairniaii Walsh. Are tliere any qm^stions? 

Commissioner Delano. I want to ask one or two questions. 

Mr. Hurley, you are under the civil service, are you not? 

.Mr. Huri.ky. Y>s. 

< 'oiiimlssioner Delano. Mr. M'einstock told yon wliat the duties of this 
commission are in regard to the lm]iortatlon of Cbinese. For some reason or 
otiier the law does not mention (Chinese; it mentions the smuggling of Asiatic 
lahor. As 1 niulerstan<l it tlnna' is no exeliision of any Asiatb- exeiqiting the 
(’iiiiiese, is tliere? 

Mr. Hurley. Oh, yes. 

( ’onimi.ssioiier Delano. Is there? 

Mr. Hurley. Yes. It excludes Armenians. Turks. Kurds. 

Mr. Busiek. Only on medical examination? 

.Ml-. Hurley. No, sir; all can.ses iukUm- .sec-tion 2 . 

< ’oiiimissloi\er Delano. Tliat is wiiat 1 wanted to get at. 

Mr. Busier. By that you mean on a caiis<‘ wliich would exclude any otli(‘r 
alien? 

Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

(.'hairman Walsh. You do not exclude them because tliey are Asiali<'s? 

Mr. Hurley. No. 

(Commis.sioner Delano. There is no race of iieople who are exclinletl from 
tliis country because of th<*lr ra(‘e or color except the Chine.se, are tliere? 

.Mr. Huri.ey. Why, tlie Japanese and laliorers can not come nndei- a procla- 
maiion of the President. 

Commissioner Delano. .laiianese laborers? 

Mr. Hurley. Yes. 
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( 'oininissioiiiM' luji.Axo, That is very mnit? 

Hciii.Kv. ’\^’h\. it is u iM‘(K'l;iin:iii<)n issued, I piess, bv tlie rresldeiit in 
]\(K)sevelt's ihiic. \\Ti»>nevei- we find th«t tliey are coniinj; to tlie deti’iim*nt of 
labor eoiidilioiis in (Ids counfry. 

('(»innilssi(»iier Wkins'om'k. If u Turk or ji Kurd, as you call Ihein, should 
pass all Ollier examinations, should pass the mental, jiioral, and idiysical ex- 
amiiiatioiis 

Mr. Ili ai.KY. Yes. 

< ’ommissioner I)kt,a\o. ('ould you still keep him out simply becaust* he is a 
Turk? 

Mr. liciu.KA'. Not on the ra<‘(‘ alone. 

('ommissioner lua.Axo. .Syrian «u* Armenian? 

Mr. ill i{ I KY. Xo, sir. 

( 'oumiissioiiei' Wkinstock. JPit. with a Chinaman, re^ai'dless ot‘ tln' find that 
he jiiisses the mental, moral, and phy.sieal (‘xamination, la' may not be ad- 
mit t<H IV 

Mr. ni'i{i.KY. Yes. 

Comiiii'^sioner ]>f.i,ano. ^li*. Hurley, of coni’se in your duties you i^a't thou- 
sands. J sniipose, of those wt'steim Asia nations w lu're you would jivd one 
Chinaman, don’t .ton? 

Mr. linuKY. Yes. \Ye lind (piite a numlxT of Armenians comint:. quite ji 
litimiaa' of Syrians, quite a number of Turks and Kunls jit, tlie iiresent time. 

(’ommissioner Dia.wo. You p't thri'e or four hundred on a shi]»loadV 

.Air. Hiin.F.Y. I recently had a shiii tit ProYidence with lltK), and 50 per cent 
\\(‘re Asiatics, 

Commissioner M'taNSTorK. If I should come to this port as an .\sialie la- 
borer, metitally, morally, and iihyslcally J pass the examination, Init 1 tun a 
laborer, bow could you keep me out? 

Mr. Hi la.KY, It would deiiend on tlu' judjunent of the insjiector. because 
tlier(‘ is an airrcHunent lietween the United States Covmmment and the Umpire 
of .Tajian. 

Commissioner AYkinstock. That is purely an atrrt'ement ; it is a .LJtiMith'maii's 
utri’eement? . 

.Mr. Ili'tu.FY, Of course the ins|>eclors are to be irovenied liy that. 

CoiumissioiuT AVeinstock. I itm a Japan(‘s(‘ laborer, but 1 stand all the 
ti‘sts, on what ^iround would you deport m(‘? 

.Mr, Hi iiLKY. In the first jdace, you would have to lie supplied with a ]>uss- 
)>ort, which would state that .voii are entitled to conn' from Jtiiian, jind Japan 
says th(>y do not issue passports to come to the United States to the detriment 
of hibor conditions here. 

Commissioner AA'kinstock. Snppos(‘ as a Japamse laliorm* I laid ttom* to 
Kngland and came from Eniiiand over here. A.s a Jaiainese Uilmrer I do not 
need a passport to go to England. 

Mr. Hnn. KY. ^ITiey issue tliem. 1 had two men lu're recently with iia.s.sporis 
<-omiug from England suiijiosed to Jiave Imtu siudeiits in England, hut instead 
of being Japs they were (!hinanien. 

Commissioner AVei.n.stock. lUit if tliey go to study in Uiigland they are 
students? 

Air. Hnci.F.Y. AY'S, sir; tlu^y were students. 

Commissioner Wei.nktock. Tlieri* is no other country outside of the United 
Slates tliat forbids tlie coming of Japanesi* laliorers so far as 1 know. 

I am a laliorer in Japan. 

.Mr. Ilnn.EV. A'es. 

Commissioner AVejnstock. I go from Jaiam to England. I stop in England 
for some little time, and then 1 coipe from England to America. 

Mr. Hr KIEV. A'es. 

Commissioner AYeinstock. I have no passport. How can you stop me from 
getting in? 

Air. Hriu.EV, If you left witliout a passport, it would he supposial you had a 
passport that was limited to some other country besides the United Stat('s, and 
ymi would he rejeided on tliat ground. 

Conmdssjoner Lex.von, There was a jiroclumution issued iiy I’residtmt Roose- 
velt, I think, to that effect. 

Air. llrriLKY. This is the President’s proclaniution issued Alnri'li 4, 1013. It 
mids as follows 

(‘omndssiomu- Weinhtock. Issued by wlmm? 

Air. Ml lu.EY. Ry ITesidelit Uoos<*velt. 
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roinmissloner Weinstock. If it wero Fobniary, 1018, ir imis( h:iv<' Ikhmi 'faff, 
la^CMiiso Wilson did not oonio in until Alarcli. 

lilr. Hukeey. I think you will lind this in the old('r editiojis by tlu'- I will 
i('ad from pajro 27 : 

“ Wh(M*eas by tlie act (ujtitlcd ‘An m;-( to rcuiihite llu' innni.aialion of aliens 
into tlie United States,’ aj)i)ro\a‘d February 2d, 1007, whenever tlie i’l-csident is 
satisfied tliat passports Issued l)y any l‘orei; 4 'n (JovernmeiU to its citizens to 
VO to any country other tlian lln‘ United States, or to any insular possessior) of 
lh(‘ Fnited States, or to the (’anal Zone, are beinv: used for tlie luii'pose of 
enabling: the IioNUts to come to the contim'utal territory of the Fnited Stab's, 
to ih<' detriment of labor conditions thm-ein, it is niade the dulw of the L’l-esident 
to refuse to jiermit such citizens of the country issuinir siK'h passports to enter 
ihe continental territory of tlu' United States front such <'ounlry or from such 
insular possi'ssioii or from the (’anal Zoiu*; and 

“ Whereas upon sutficient evidence produced liefore mo by the Department 
nf Uommerce atid Labor I am satisfied that passports issued by certain forei.yn 
< .'(iveiaiments to their citizens or subjects who are laborers, skilled or unskilled, 
to iiroceed to countries or places other than the continental territory of tlu' 
Fnili'd States are beini^ used for the juirpose of enabling; the holders thereof 
i(» come to the continental territory of ihe United States, to the deti'iment of 
labor conditions therein; 

“ I hereby order that such alien laborers, skilled or unskillei!. he n'fused per- 
iiiissioii to (‘liter the continental territory of the Unltc'd Stab's. 

“U is further ordered that the Secretary of (’omm('rc(‘ and T>ahor la*, and he 
h(‘r(‘hv is, directed to take, throujjh the Ibiivau of Tinniia'ration and Naturaliza- 
tion, such na'asures and to make and eiiforei' such riih's and regulations as niay 
he iu‘eessary to carry this ord(*r into eftVet.” 

Uommissioner Tlmt was issuctl hy the Secndary of ( 'ommtM-ce and 

l.ahor? 

!^Ir. lltJin.EY. This is tin' law and n'.milations. This is hy tin' Dejiartment of 
ladior. 

In speakiii}? ahout v:oinv: to Kn.aland. T l•ec('ntIy had a case wln've a -la))an('S(' 
tried to brinv; two students in. He was arnu'd with Japanc'st^ tiassports. 
'riu'y W('re suiipost'd to take up studies in Fnjiland, and upon their arrival liere 
wo apprehended them, and It took me a hmi:’ time to bivtik them down, hut 
they were, as a niatlt'i* of fact, (’hlnann'ii. 

Commissioner Delano. Doesn't it n'quire an ('xpert to tell tin' diflV'rence 
betwtH'ii a Chinaman and a .lapV 
I l\rr. Hurley. I tliink so. 

I (’ommissioner Wetnstock. You could l<‘st him ((uiekly hy his laiivuM^i' with 
All iiit(‘rpr('t('r? 

.Mr. Hukley. This man was (ryiu;; to j;(‘t them in as .laps, 'rin'.v liad h'ai iu'd 
lenouv'h to v:et hy, hut lln'y could not converse freely in the .lapanese lanv:uag(', 
i ( 'oinmissiomT Delano. l>ut from their appearance it was dillicult to detect 
ithemV 

; .Mr. Hurley. Yes, sir, 1 would ind want to call myself an exju'id in distin- 
nishinjr lietween tlnun. 

Commissioner Delano. Is it not a fact that there is moiv dilTen'in'c In'twc'cn 
In' (’hlnese of ditferent distriits in China than there is between some of the 
'hinese and the Japanese? 

.Mr. Hurley. In tlie (’hinese? 

(’ommissioner Delano. There is moie din’erenet' hetwt'en a north (’hinanian 
nd a south Chinaman than there is hetwmen some of the Chinese race and the 
aps? 

Mr. Hurley. Well, I have s<‘en sonn' ('hinanu'ii eonie from Koiva that 1 
ouldn’t distiuv:uish whether they were Japs or not. 

.Mr. Husiek. Do you call Kort'ans ChiiK'se? 

.Mr. Hurley. TIua' are included, I believe, as the Chinese rac('. 

(’ommissioner Weinstock. J’lH'y are? 

.Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. A Korean wouhl not he (lermitti'd to land tln'u? 

, Mr. Hurley. Chinese raei'. 

! Commissioner Wkinstoc jv. ^fon;;()liaiis? 

[ Mr. Hurley. Yes. 

[ Chairman W.M.sii. T think that is all, iMr. Iliirhw : thank yon. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN A. McCABE. 

I\[r. Rusiek. Your naiiio iu full, please? 

Jlr. Mc(Uhe. John A. MeChibe. 

^[r. Busiek. And your position? 

Afr. ]\Ic(Ube. I have charge of the enforcenient of the Chiuese-exdusion law 
in the New England district, under the coininissloner of Immlifratlon, Boston, 
Mass. 

]\Ir. Rusikk. How long have you been in that work? 

Mr. Mc'tLvBE. Since February, 

Mr. RrsTKK. Who assists you here in that work? 

Mr. McCabe. John 0. Sullivan. 

Mr. Rcsiek. Anyone else? 

Mr. IMct^VHE. And I have a stenograi)Iier, Walt<‘r M. Terry; an interpreter, 
Schere F. Moy. 

Mr. RrsiEK, How long has iVloy I asm in llie service? 

Mr. McCiABE. Well, he has biani in I he service, I think, since IPOJ. First stn- 
tione<l at Buffalo, Philadelphia, Ro.ston. 

Mr. Busier. Now, just explain the duties of your ottice, Mr. iMcl^.abe. in 
brief. 

Mr. McCabe, Well, what I would term the routine duties are the examinn- 
tion of Chinese ai)plylng for admission into the United States, and all those 
applying for return certificates. In other words, a cortilieate tluit will enable 
them to leave the United States and return to it either within a year or indefi- 
nitely. Also looking up those who are alleged to he here unlawfully, and also 
rumors of smuggling. 

Mr, Buster. IIow many cases will you have in a year of Cliinese applying 
for admission in Boston? 

Mr. ]\IcUabe. Practically none at tlie port of Boston. ))ut lliose who apply 
for admission at San Franci.s<-o, Seattle, and Van(;onv(*r. tlieir wltn(‘sses, many 
of them, are in New Englami, ami tlnat work devolves uih)Ii us. In ollu'r 
words, some Cliinaman living in Itoston, or some othei* part of N(nv Euglaml, 
is attempting to iTriutr a sou or his wife, and tli(‘ ajTplicaiil arrives at San 
Francisco, Seattle, or VaiUMmver and there is examiuTMl, and if Ids witness(‘s 
ai’e located in any i)arl (d llie New England district the record is sent to 
Boston for investigation. 

!\rr. Busier, Th(‘ record from tin* Pacilic coast, (MtiitainiiTg the applicant’s 
picture iind S(» on? 

Mr. McCame. Yes, sir; ami a stateimmt. 

Mr. Buster, And tlnm you liave to go out and verify it? 

Mr, ]\I(:CAiiE. W(* examim*. wliait'ver witmvsses :ire n('c<*ssary to establish tin* 
facts alleged. 

Mr. Busier. How many cases of that nature have you in a year’s time? 

Mr. ifcl’ABE, Oil, I have the :innual n^port here. Pi'ohahly IdO. 

Mr. lii’siEK. That disposes (»f (he work tliat you do f<a’ othei* oMices, thi*n ; 
does it not? 

Afr. ^tliCAiiE. Oil, no; our work. well. 1 should say that; one-lialf of our 
work is in connection with other otlu-es. 

^Mr. B^^sl^:K, One-half of your work? 

i\Ir. ^IcCabk. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What does tlu' work lhat originates li(‘re and projierly lielongs 
to this office consist of? 

Mr. ;McUahe. Of Chinese applying for return eertiticates. 

^Ir. Busier. How many of these <lo you have in a year? 

^Ir. .McCabe. Anywhere from TOO to J50. 

Mr. Busier. Alxmt one a day? 

Mr. McCamk. Well, I would not — well, .ves; practically. It would not he one 
a day. For instance. I would sit on say two or threi* a day. If they were 
straight n*tui;ning laiior cases we couhl examine five or six of them; but if it 
was a man proving nativity de iiovo It takes prelty near tlie time of one insia‘e- 
tor from 1 o’clock in tlie morning until II in (be aftermam. 

Mr. Buhtek. How iiianv cases do you have of Cbines(‘ wliom you claim an* 
unlawfully In this country, and wluuu you .swk to deport? 

Mr. McflABE. Well, I wouhl not say (hat all the investigations that we luive 
of suspected unlawful residents I would .swk to deport. It depi'uds upon the evl 
deuce. 

>li‘. Busiek. How many cases, we will put it that way? 
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Mr. McCahe. Oh, peiimiLs 20 (u* 2r) in a yoar. 

Mr. Busier. How many invostiKatlons would you say tla'ro ar(‘? 

Mr. Mc('ahe. Wull, 1 might say 50 or GO. 

]\Ir, Busier. Where does your information come from concerning coatrabaml 
Chinese? 

IMr. McI'aue. Anonyuams letters and different rumors we hear; and nl.so 
when we are out on any investigation we are always asked, wherever they are - 
we always ask tliem for their i)apers, and if they haven’t any \\v (‘xamine (hem 
and see wlietlier or not tlie story they tell Is consistent with their claims. 

Mr. ItusiEK. What kind of a check iiave you on the C'hinese population of 
your district? Do you know apjiroximately how many Chim‘se there are here? 

Mr. McthvuE. I imnie a census in 1905 of the Chinese in Nmv Knglainl, in tlic 
Neiv England district, going personally to all the larger places, and in the small 
country towns having them r(^i>ort(sl hy tlH^ poli<-e. In all large cities and in the 
larger towns we went and insi)ecte<l. For instance, we wrote to the chief of 
police in all the large towms and cities in New England, and then to the p(>st- 
master of the small towns. The postmaster ndurued the names of th<‘ small 
towns and the chief of police in the larger cities ami towns returiuHl the iiaims 
.and numbers where Chinese w«‘re residing, and those we visited and attempted 
to Interview the pr^ople we found working tlna-ein. W(‘ completcal that census 
in 1005 with the exception of part of Hartford, Hriilgeport, Conn., and one o\- 
iwo other smalt towns in Connecticut, and Xvhat W(‘ might term half of the city 
of Boston, which would include, for instance. Chinatown, and then then' were 
two or three small towns. We had comi)leted it when we were told to <lis(!on- 
tiniu‘ it. 

^Ir. Busier. What did you hud? 

Mr. MC'ahk. Well, our ladurns showed apju'oximately about 3,050 Chinese in 
New Englaml, and we estimated that for the distriei we liad not taken, that 
there were ])robahly about 1,100 or 1,200 more, maklug about 

.Mr. Busier. How many are there in Boston? 

Chairman Wai.sji. Making a total of what? 

Ml*. McCaue. Brohahly a total of ab<mt 4,500. 

(N>mmissi(»ner Dei, a no. In New Englaml? 

(Commissioner Lennon. In Bosloji (H‘ New England? 

Mr. McCahe. In New Englami. 

Commissioner Weinstouk. In UM>5? 

Ml*. McCaije. B(‘tween 4,5(X) and 5.(HH), I sliould say. 

Commissioner Weinstouk. What year? 

Mr. ItlcCAiu:. 1005. 

Mr. Busier. How many Ohim‘S(* did yon estimate to he in Boston at that 
time? 

Mr. Mu(1\ue. Well, 1 should say tliat 3,000 (d' tliose were in the State of 
Massachusetts, and the greater majority of that 3,(KK) were in greater Bo.ston. 

Mr, Busier. What is inclmled in Crcater Boston? 

Mr. M('(h\nE. That would he Camhridge, S<unervill(‘, Me«lford, Malden, ('ladsea. 

Mr. Busier. Charlestown? 

Mr, iMcl’AUE. Charh'stown is part of Bo.ston. 

Mr. Busier. You say tiien* were about 3,0(Kt? 

.Mi‘. McCaiie. Y(‘s. 

Mi\ Busier. Has tiie uiuuIht of (4iine.se in Boston since 1005 lu'eii fairly 
constant, or had it increased? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, I slumld .say tliat it lias increased, Imt other peojile say 
For Instance, men tliat claim to do husine.ss with them say that it had 
in gemu-al decreased. I know tliat every place 1 go in the country towns, wliere 
[15 or IG years ago there was only one laundry, now tliere are two, and in s 
^lace like — oli, I sliould say for that 3,()(K> it miglit include tlie metropolitan 
[district, and tliat would bring it out as far as Salem ami Lynn for the 3,(X)u. 
^Ve will say, for instance. In Lynn lliey have several mnv Chine.se restaurants, 
find, of course, it takes more men to run tho.se than it does an ordinary laundry ; 
Eo that while otliers claim that tlie Cliinese iiopulution lias decreaseil. I Ihinic 
it is just as inncli, if not more than it was in 1905. 

Mr. Busier. Where do those Chinese come from to take tlie jilaces of tln-.so 
kvho leave and die? 

Mr. Mc(7ark. Well, when you go back live or six years ago, the only jhmsou 
wlio could bring any of his relatives to the Unitwi States was what we calhNi 
s»)-called exempt classes, and they were entitled to bring tiieir minor 
fcliildren ; but within the past five or six years it has been dwided that a man 
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>\ho ('liuiiis to bo a cili’/on of tlio I'aito^l Slatos <"m i rinij bis son, so that is a 
now olass ioblod. 

Mr. r>rsTKK. And the minor (‘hlldron and wives of merc'lianis and natives? 

Mr. Mc(’AnK. Of tlie exempt elass can come. 

Mr. IlrsiEK. Of the exempt class, and that is what is swellln^^ this Chinese 
l)opnlation? 

]Mr. McCauk. Well, also the nativ(‘s. llu' sons of natives. 

Mr. Busier. The sons of natives? 

Mr. Mc(\\!!e. V<‘s. 

^Ir. Busier. Is there any ('hine.se simiftgling ; that is, extensive sinn^^gling, 
that will account for it? 

!ilr. ^IcCaue. Well, I don’t know. I think tb.at s<>me of the otllcers at the 
bureau are more coinpetmit to estimate the number of simptKded. I think as 
far as my own district is concerned, I don’t think tliere is any fireat amount of 
smuyfilini;?. It is occasional. 1 should ima^rine on tiie Lakt's that there is con- 
siderable. and, of course, this district .aids the benelit of it. In other words, 
they come in liere. 

Mr. Busier. The commis.sion realizes tliat all tlie Chinese in tliis district 
were not smu;;}?led into this district, perhajis, on llu' coast: that tiiey may 
have come from other parts of tiie Cnited Stab's. But wliat is your estimate 
us to the percentaAnt of contrabaml Chinese ainonji: tin' Cbinesi' lu're in your 
distJ'ict? It has bei'n jait as hiuh as per cent and as low as in the tmis? 

Mr. lilcCAiiE. Wt'll, ftoin^' on this census for New Kn.itlamb-for instance, that 
is not takiii;i in the districts tlmt we did not take; we had returns for nie 
liroximately 3.(KH) Cliinese, and onr recapitulatliois sla.w the total nmniier 
refiorted wlio W(Te nnalde to jua'smd evidence (d' their ri;iht ti» remain in the 
Cnited ?^tates was api>r(>ximat('ly I.biH), 

^Ir. Busier. One thousand were unable to sliow evidence of their ria’ht to he 
in the Cnited Stales? 

^^Ir, McCauk, Yes, sir; this c('nsus was taketi in lOOo. and in the n'capituln- 
lioii some clainu'd to liave lu'cn nn'i’cliants at the timi' (d rejiist ration, aj)- 
proxiniateiy 170. Of ('ourse, this is jrivi'n 100-170 here, Imt I am nsin;? round 
niinihers. Claimed to linve si'cnred C('rliti<‘ates id' n'^iistration, hut could not 
yirodnce them, 100, or 100 In round numhers; no knowh'dun' of charaeler of 
papers lield, reported hy i)ostmasiers, bOO; refusc'd to stale why they were not 
in pos, session 'of ])nipcr paju'rs or nejtlected to register, do. lor instance, 
bllO of them rep(>rl('d l»y tiie i»ostnmsters, it miudit he possible Unit at least half 
of them had their papers indicating- their ri.^hl to he and remain in the Cnited 
State.s. 

^Ir. Busier. At that your (‘Stimati* would he tlial about half of them in any 
event could not show their ri^dd to he in the ( u.iled States, half of those :i,(K)0? 

Mr. jMcCaue. No, sir; I would not say that. 

(Ymuuissioner Lennon. What would explain th(»se that are not accounted 
for under those various lu-adinjis that you think miaht hav(' tlu' rip,lu to slay 
here? Yon have accounted for tihont half? 

Mr. MiCaue. T don’t say that (hat total numlH'i- reported who wc're unable 
to present evidence of a ri^dd to he and remain in the Cnited Stab's in round 
numhers of l.tKKl; I would not say that, it mitrht he i>osslhle (hat 33 per ci'iit 
of those if talked to on an extemled examination miirht fstil to tell con- 
.sistent story as to their ri;;ht to he and remain in the Cnited Stall's. 

Mr. Busier. 3'iie total mimhi'r who showed papers was l,b<HI? 

Mr. Mct^MiE. Yes, sir; the total number ri'iiorb'd who were umdde to pre- 
sent evidence of tiieir ri?;hf to remain in the Cnited Stati's was l,()2il. Out of 
that number there were .730 that wi're ri'ported by tlu' postmasters (hat he 
had no knowledge as to whetlu'r or not tliey claimed to have any papers. 

Mr. Busier. I sh'. 

Coinmissioner Dei-ano. 3’hat is tiu' way I nmh'rstoiKl it. 

(Commissioner TjENNon, I didn’t catch it (hat way. That wouhl leave about 
t500, then. 

]^Ir. Mcf’AnE. Yes, sir; that would leave about bOO. 

Mr. Busier. How many Instances of fraudulent papers do you run Into? 

Mr. Mc’Cahe. Well, there i.s really no direct evidence tliat they are fraiidiu 
lent paiiers. It is only hy inference. For instance, it was the custom In 189,7 
and 1890 to W'cure tiie entry of Chinese that weri' not entitled to come in 
on oriftlnal entry, to prepare paiicrs In the Cnited States setting forth that 
they were returriiiif? inercliants and In that way they would ^et in; hut that 
has all been done away with, and it Is pretty hanl, for instance, when you come 
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►across a man and he has Kot 'vhat you call a inorchunCs paper, an aflidavit 
setting forth In substance that some time in 1806 he was then in the United 
.States and was about to depart for China and he might not have biHin a 
merchant, but a laborer in the United States and want(‘d to go and visit 
China, or he might liave had the paper prepared in the United States hy some- 
body and forwarded to him to China and then come in on it. 

Commissioner Dklano. Is a laundry man a n»erchant? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir; every Cldnese person is a lal>orer, e\('(‘pt a man wlio 
[conducts a merchant’s business at a lixe<l place of busiiu'ss, and tliaf business 
[has no connection wliatsoever witli a laundry or n'slaurant or anytlUng of 
[that kind. 

[ (N)mmissioner AVeinstock. You mean tlu' propridor of u laundry is regarded 
;as a laborer? 

Mr. I^IcGabe. Yes. 

Commissioner Wktnstock. And the ]>roprietor of a resiauraiil is regardt'd 
as a laborer? 

Mr. Mc(jAbe, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinhtock. lie must buy and s(‘ll things to lu* a inercliant ? 

Air. AIcCabe. Yes. 

Air. Busiek. Are not tliere in the hands of the Chinese <‘ert iTmates known 
as the AIcCettrich certificates tiiat are regarded as fraudultaU? 

Air. ATcCabe. Yoii. 

Air. Busiek. Have you any of those certilicat(‘s in .\our ]M)ssessi<*ii : any 
framlulent certiticates tliat liave heim tak(‘n up liy you? 

Air. AB'Cabe. AN'ell, I liave some in th(‘ tile. At least tliey indicaU* Unit tliey 
were issued by fraud. It is hard to tell. I hav(‘n’t (‘vcr seen (me tliat I didn’t 
[tliink was in tlie handwriting, tlie signature on it was not in tlii' iiandwriting 
of AIcCettrich, hut we considiT it from the fact that it would hav(' a fraudulent 
ifioal over the photogrniih and perhaps a bona ti<l(‘ s(‘al, we would consider a 
^ona fide seal appearing on some other ]iarl of the paiier. 

I Air. Bi^siek. Have you got one of timse witli you? 

5 Air. AIcCabe.. No, sir; I have not. 

5 Air. Bcsiek. AMll you liring one this afternoon wlien you return? 
i' Air, AIcCabe. T will if — generally the original r<‘Cord in the ])lace is at the 
[port of entry, and when the Chinese were coming into Boston hen' a few years 
Ago all those original records were transfm’red to Vancouvt'r, and whih' I am 
■Quite certain that I may have one in the olhce, it is still p(>ssil)le that I haven’t, 
y Air. Busiek. Are there' any ollu'r kinds of i’orgi'rii's that the Chim'st' indulge 
|n besides forging those cominissloiu'r’s i-ertificab's? 

Jc Air. AIcCabe. That is about all. 

Mr. Busiek. How extensive is that? 

Air. .McCabe. AV’ell, outside of telling the original (h'fcndant in ilii' McCoatrich 
^a';e, I don’t believe it is very extensiw. 

^ Mr. Bcsiek. Isn’t it a fact that in m<*st Cldnatowns tliere is some Chines(* 
jthai gel together a bum'll of eertilicat(‘s and s('ll tlu'in to other Chinese — that 
as. tin* certificate's, for instance. (»f a dead (diiiiaman? Isn’t there ((uite a sale 
^11 CliiiM'se certificates? 

■Mr. M(’Cabe. I don’t lafiieve s<c It mighi have happt'iu'd in times, say 10 or 
years ago, that they sold th(»s(' eertlli<*a1i‘s, but they are not at the itresf'iit 
line of any great value. 

Mr. Busiek. Why not? 

.Mr. McCabe. Because they ari' more ex)u'rieiic<'d in l('lling a story i>r(‘])ar(‘d 
b iiK'i'l the occasion than tliey w('re in jiast tim<‘s. 

; Air. Bitsiek. Do tlicy get liy now Just on a story without a C(‘rtifi(*ate? 

[Mr. .McCabe. Oli, yes; I have s(‘(‘n Chinamen tliat claimed to have been dis- 
jliargi'd by a eomnii.ssioner tliat I believed the story Ik' told me; it iiad a triu' 
ing to it, and I have stK'u otliers wlio had a paper witli no photograph attached 
p ii. 'fhe manner in whicli they told tlu'ir story was prepared to meet an 
ei'M'^ion. 

■ Air. liusiEK. Abm say you try aliont liO eas(‘S a yi'ar — that is, that yon liring 
I'fori' the United States eonimissioners. How many of tliose do yon win on an 
A'erage? 

1 Air. AIi'Cabe. T will say that that — and I tliink it is clean throughout the 
|nlted States — that tliere would lie more Chine.se tried for being nnlawfiilly 
b tlie United States If we tliougiit we had any eiianee of winning the cases, 
tUt it is only to arrest (horn and bring them before the courts to make citizens 
^ them. 

88810°— S. Doe. 41.'), 04-l~vol 7 , 
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Mv. BrsiEK. AVliat do you mean to make dtizous of them? 

Mr. M((V\uk. Th(‘re Is plerdy eourts that will discharjte a Chinese per.son fo]* 
beiH^; unlawfully in the UnittHl Slates on the te.stimony of one man who alleijiss 
to 1 h‘ his uncle. 

JlesiKK. WTien that court turns him loose on such a hearin;: his rifiht is 
forever established ? 

Mr. i\I('CAUK. Not only his ri;xht, hut the riftht of his wife to entei' the United 
States and all tla‘ clilldren tliat she may liave. And if they are admitte<l, 
having' satisliiMl the (Government of the relationship claimed, why, ujion their 
admission, they are citizens, and so posterity is eutitUNl to the citizenshli) ol’ 
the United Stales. 

Mi‘. Brsir.K. Who tries most of your Chinese cases here; what commi.ssioner? 

Mr. ]\i( CAnE. Commissioner Hayes. 

M]‘. jirsiKK'. How many does lu' ^'(‘t? 

Mr. Md'AHK. He doesn’t itet many. 

Mr. P.rsiKK. tVhy not? 

i\Ir. IMcI’ahk. liecanse all cases have ^ot to he taken before him, and to l)rin,u' 
them before him, as T .say, onr <‘xj)eri(‘m'e has taimht ns that (hey will only he 
dischartted or made citizens, and belter let tlu'in stay here with no proof of 
their ri;^ht to he and remain in the Unite<l States than arr»‘st tlu'm and hav(‘ 
them discliarirod. 

i\[r, BrsiF.K. ( 'ommissioiK'r Hayi's does not act for any district excei)l for llie 
Boston district? 

Mr. McCauk. That is all. Ves; the me(roi>olitan district. 

I\Ir. JlrsiKK. Then' are other <-ommissioners at the olliei’ plact'S in your dis- 
trict, aren't t bein'? 

Mr. McCaue. Yes. 

Mr. Bt'sTKi':. You could hrina' cases at soim* other ]dace liian Boston, couldn't 
you ? 

Mr. IMcCahe. Well, if we arrest a man in Worc(*st('r. there is a commissionfi' 
there, Init it has always been the custom to arrest them in Worcest(‘r and brin,^" 
them to Boston lu'cause it saves eKp(*ns(‘. 

.\fr. IBusikk. But it ^mts your iih'Ii turned lo(>se? 

Mr. McCauk. Well. T (hm't know anythini; about tla* c<tnimissioner in Wor- 
cester, whether or not In' would he any better than Commissioner Hayt's. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Is ^Yoreester lln* only other place where they would have any 
conimis.sioner? 

Mr. McCaue. They have one in Sprinjtlield and one in Pitlstield. 

Mr. BrsfKK. Have yon ('\a‘r tried any case tliere? 

Mr. M( (“’auk. N»). 

Mr. Fit's IKK. Brintt lin'in all to Ihtston? 

Mr. McCauk. No, sir. Never arreste<l any in that— we have never arn'sletl 
any in Pittsfield. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Have y<Mi (wer imide complaint to the United Slati's district 
attorney idxnit this man Hayes tiirnlnj; loose all tho.se people? 

Mr. Mcf ’AUK. I don't know as I evm- made any direet complaint, hut I l>i‘liev(‘ 
that their oflice wa.s— he was conversant with it; at least his assistants werw 

Mr. BrsiKiv. Have you ever taken ii up with tlu* bureau in Wushinston and 
made complaint? 

Mr. M('(’aue. Indirectly. 

Mr. BrsiKK. What do you mean? 

Mr. McCaue. A man must— wants to be ratlier careful about complaining: 
about these thin^js. He don’t know w'hose shoe he is goins to pineli, and wli > 
mijiht j:et after his job; hut there has been some action taken in referenee to 
liaving s(»me other commissioner designated to hear thes(^ cas(‘s, wiii('h is lawful 
under the so-cal]<‘<l Bay Act, and I Ixdieve our htireaii or our departimmt rc- 
questetl the Dejsirtmeni: of Justice to have .somolxxly else designated other than 
Commissioner Hayt*s t(* hear these cases, and the district attorney of the Stale 
of Mnssachnsetts'lias the powaw to designate the oouimlssioner wlio shall hear 
them, and he in Ins answer to the Deiiartment of Juslici* lu'lleved in going on 
as we w’ere at presmit with Commissioner llayiM, with the expectation that lu* 
might possibly do better. 

Mr, BrsiEK. Has lie done better? 

Mr. McCare. W'ell, he lia.s hoard only two cases sim'e that question has 
come up, hut from what I can observe of liim I think lie will follow along the 
same lines. 

Chairman Walsh, Tliat lie will what? 
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Mr. McCabe. Follow along the same lines. 

Mr. Busier. What did lie do in your two cases? 

Mr. McCabe. His nianiu'r to me indi(*at<‘s that he will di.scharge tliein, and can 
really justify the jlischarge by lots of previous decisions. For instamx*, the 
law says that if the commissioner is .satisfied that a man has a right to in 
the United Statc.s. That is all he has got to be satisfied of. Of course there are 
some commissioners who require more proof than others for their satisImMion 
in discharging a man. 

Mr. Busikk. It takes very little to satisfy Hayes; is that the idea? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, if I w(Te to say i think 'Sir. Hayes is pro-Chinese and 
there may be other commissioners wlio may lx* anti-( Chinese, but still they 
would give the Chinaman and Oovernment a fair hearing, or square tlea!, in 
the terms of the day, 

Mr. Busier. Is tins Cliinese Imsiness monopoli/ed liy any special lawyers? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, I think I would not say it was luomtpolized, l)ut lhei-(* are 
certain lawyers wlio have more cases than others. 

Mr. Busier. Are matters evm* taken over your head and disposed of at M'ash- 
ington without notice to you as to what is g(»ing to hajiiien and wliat is being 
done? 

Mr. McCabe. That is within their right. Tliere is a case of a (dunaman 
makes application for ailmission, and, for instance, we will assume he api)lies 
for admission at Boston, and he is examined, ami the inspei'tor makes his report 
to the (kimmissioner of Immigration, and the Conmiissioner of Immigration 
dticides whether or not he will be admitted; and if he denies him tlie (fiiiiu'se 
person has a right to appeal to the Secretary, and it is tin* right o\' (he Sec.-re- 
tary to remand 

Mr. Busier. Are there any matters that are disposed of tliere before apjieal? 

Mr. McCabe, Oli, yes. 

Mr. Busier, I mean do you ever get onlers from Wasidngroii to tain* a oodaiu 
attitude in a case? 

i\Ir. Mc(k\BE. Oh, iK'ver. 

IMr. Busier. You were tlie inspector in charge of Chinesi' maiPo-s when thosi* 
liO students entered Cushing Academy? 

Mr. McdvBE. Yes. 

Mr. Biasier. If you will, get your files out for the purpo.se of consulling tliem. 

Mr. McCabe. Of course I believe we would never know anytldng aliont tbo.se 
.section (5 stud<‘uts, exc(‘pting I happened to be born in tlie town of Windham, 
wlucli is next to the town of Ashhurnham, and I went to a school which was 
in eomiietition with the (lushing Acmlemy, and tho.se records for our fill's and 
notification that those 20 had been destined to Cushing Academy <‘ame in, and 
1 immediately saw tliey were unable to talk any English; and if tlie (lushing 
Academy knew in tlie first iilnee that tliey didn’t understand English, or liav»‘ 
.something similar to a grammar-sehool education, tliat they would not he 
bothered with taking them; so I suspected something might be wnmg, .so 1 
wrote the principal, Mr. (ilowell, tind lie said that they liad arrived then — tliey 
liad arrived .some time in Novemlier — and tlie Cliristmas vacation caim* ami 
only three of them returned. 

Mr. Busier. You wrote iiiin a letter before that, didn’t you? Didn’t you 
write him a letter about Decemlier 5 or 0 in which you asked him for infor- 
mation? 

Mr. McCabe. I reci'ived — tlie first notification was December 1 and 4, at tin* 
olfice, tliat those 20 students liad been admitted at Vancouver destined to 
Ciishlng Academy, and I wrote him on the (ith. 

(Hhnlrman Walsh. Is tluit tlie notification from Vancouver? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. | Reading:! 

“There is inclosed for completion of your files a copy of a statement made 
iqion his arrival at this port l>y Yee Hoi Shenng, serial 230, ex S. S. Mmlraglc, 
Noveml)er 5, 1911, admitted the 11th instant, as a se<*tion 0 student destined 
to Cushing Academy, Ashburnhaiu, Ma.ss.” 

Mr. Busier. That refers to but one student. 

Mr, McCabe. There were 20 of them, an individual letter in each cas(‘, 

Cliuirman Wai.su. That was dated where? 

Mr. McCabe. November 28, 1911, rweived at our olfice December I. 

Chainnau Walsh. What did that make it your duty to do, if anything? 
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Mr. MoCaue. If I (lid not think they were bona tide, and if there was any 
way that I could cause any Investigation looking to an enforcement of the 
Chineses exclusion law to do it. 

(.Tiairnian Walsh. Iu otlier words, you were supposed to go and see if they ar- 
rived at the Cushing Academy, and all about it? 

Mr. Mt'CAnE. No. 

Chairman AValsii. AVhat wm’e you supposcal to do? Or vliy did they write 
your (h^partment a letter? 

Mr. jMc'Cabe. AVell, if anyone, any person admitted destined to our district 
they send us notification of it, and also a copy of his statement mad('. 

('liairman Walsh. Now, is it your duty to do anything in connection with 
that; your office; was it wlu'ii you r(K*eiv<xl that letter? 

Mr. McCabe. Under tlie ju’csent rules and regulations it is the duty of the port 
of entry to notify the district where the Chiimse person, if he is going to ))e a 
student, is destimal. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was that the rule at the time those 2'.) came in? 

Mr. McCabe, No. 

Chairman Walsh. What was it your duty to do, if anything, upon n^ceipt of 
tliose 20 letters at that time? 

i\Ir. McCabe. I don’t think I would have Ikhmi (hTclict in my duty at all if I 
had not. Th(\v were going to an institution of k'arniiig, ami it was only because 
I happened to know the (Wishing Ac'udmny. 

Chairman AValsh. AVell, you say that that l(*tt(‘r imposed no duty uih)u your 
olfice whatsoever -in resptM-t to those 20 men? 

Mr. .McCabe. No, sir; not at that time; but mov, under the rules and regula- 
tions, it does. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. That was a foreign country that was admitting them? 

Mr. M( Cabe. No, sir. Our ollice is at A'an<*ouv(‘r. AVe have an otlice there. 

Commissioner Delaxo. They acc(»pte(l their stat«‘ment and then th(\v passed 
it on to you, T would assume, in onhu* to give you an ojjpm’t unity of v('rirylng. 
As a matt('r of fact, you did verify, but you say it was not your duty to do it, 
but you did do it ? 

Mr. McCabe. I did It laM/ause I susp(>ct(^d that th(\v weia' not students in good 
faith. Jbit at that particular tinm, for instanc(\ tluwe wcr(' 20 of them, and T 
saw' from their o.vamiiiation that tlH\v did not understand English ; hut we will 
assumo that there had been two or thiw of them ami I lind receivaxl notification 
in tJie same manner ami I saw' that they could talk English or had been in an 
English .school in Hongkong, that would indicab* to me tliat th(‘y W'ere in good 
faitli and I might not at that particular time have written, h(*cause there are 
stmh’uts coming that are real students. 

(’((mmi.ssloner Delano. Has Cushing A('ad(miy a good rei)ulation or not? 

Mr. McCabe. Oil, y(.‘s; I think so. 1 don’t believe that tliis iirincipal' of 
(’ashing Academy, if lie knew' that tluAse boys had no Engllsli education, that 
he would have given the woman to understand that he w'ouhl take them. This 
woman that was handling those .sent him some money on ac-count and had the 
receipt ami everything, ami gave the earmarks to the inspectors when tlicy ar- 
riv('d that it w as in good faith. 

Mr. IM’.stek. How did you know' when you wrote to I’r<»f. (’olwell that those 
boys were being brought ov(*r by Mrs. Sarah King? 

Mr. Mc(Ja]}e. I saw' it from the imlorsement ou tin* paper. For instance, 
where the inspc'ctor lamU^d them. His decision In lauding tlK‘m he spoke about 
Mrs. ITing. 

Mr. Busiek. AVhat inspi'clor himh‘d them in A'aucouve*r? 

Mr. McfjABE. Charles AV. Pierce. 

Mr. Busiek. (’liarles AV. Piere(\ 

Mr. McCabe, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. AVho W’as the inleriireter? 

Mr. McCabe. It might bt^inight not have bi^en the same intcrpiTter ; Cfiiii 
Hiiig w'as the Interpreter In this first that T immtionod. He may not have been 
iu all cases. Piei'ce had some rumor tliat this woman, some way, that this 
woman Avas engaged in smuggling ChInes(^ and w’inKl to Seattle and several 
diffenmt place’s of that kind to furinsh him with any information and, of (course, 
tlie (’hiiK’se liad the projicr papers, and in view' of tlie fact that tlK*y were de- 
stim’d to a regular Institution of learning, and slie had receipts and everything, 
in* admitt(‘d them, 

Mr. Phlsiek. A'ou also iiad your susj)i(*ions, I gatlier from tlie Avords of your 
letter. Vou say lady in cliui’gc, .Air. Sarah liing, a Avliite Avomun and an alleged 
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former school-teacher in Canton. I take it from that you did not liave niiicli 
faith in her bona tides yourself, did you? 

Mr. Mc'Cabk. Well, I was not surprise<l at the turn the cases took, because 
I believe that if they were not having any knowledge of English, and if they 
were coming to be real students, they would not go to Cushing Academy, 
because I believed if the (Wishing Academy knew all about them, they would 
not agree to take them. 

Mr. Busier. Each Chlnose stmUait coming over lu‘re uialer the departnamt 
regulations has to have some sjionsor, or some one to vouch for him, does he 
not? 

Mr. ]\[(Cabe. Well, tlaa’e has to be something in tlu‘ invesligathai lo indicate 
that linancial arrangements Imve b(‘en mado for his maintename wliile in the 
United ^^tates as a student. 

Mr. Busier. Whose duty is it to investigate that? Vonrs. or th(‘ district 
into which they come? 

]\rr. McCabe. I believe, and a lot of attorneys claim, it is no ]airt (tf our duty. 
That section 6, the men or the so-calb'd exeunt class rect'ivi's a certilieate from 
his Government In China, and tlam it is investigated over tliere by the American 
<*onsul, and when the man arrives at Seattle, if the statements that he makes 
agree with those on tlu‘ certitic.ate, that he shall In* adnntted f(n*1hwith, they 
would have nothing to do with it, but they do. 

Mr. Busier. AVhat does your dc'partment order you to «lo? 

Mr. McCabe. W(‘ll, we are not n'ally orderiMl to do anything. It is tlm 
inspector himself, to satisfy him. For instance,' if I had a s(‘ctlon 0 student 
arrive at Boston and lie said his father was in China, and he had a proper 
paper, tind his father was going to maintain him and send him money, he was 
destined to tin uncle, I might hold up the examination to se-e whetluu’ or not 
he did liave such an uncle. 

]\rr. Buster, Now, each one of lliosi' studenls eoniing to the Cushing Acadmny 
had a siK‘cial sponsor, didn’t lie? 

Mr. Mct^ABE. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Busier. Did yon nialo* any iiivesligalion (tf iJiose s{M>nsors l)(‘rore those 
lioys got away? 

Mr. McCabe, Yon mean l)(‘f(»re they were ailmitted? 

lilr. Busier. No, sir. Ihdbro they got jiway from Cushing Aiademy. 

Mr. McC.UiK. No. sii*; hecanse of the very fact when 1 found out, 1 had written 
o Mr. Cowell, and he answ(*red me yes. they w(to there, that settled it and I 
lidn’t know anything aliout it until the tMiristmas vacation, and Mr. Cowell 
note saying that only three of them had returned, and I imniediatt'ly started 
n lnv(‘stigati(»n on tlu‘ others, where th(‘y were and what they wi're doing. 
Chairman Wai.sh, Your tir'^t iuv(*stig;iti<m was to hupiire whothm* or not they 
,'('rc there? 

Mr. ]\I( Oabe. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wausii. Is that I'orns t? 

Air. AIcCabe. Y\‘S. 

(Miairmaii Waustt. Wlien did you «liscover they «'Ould not talk English and 
id not comply witli the ordinary rnli'S of ndnii.sslon of tiint school? When did 
on ascertain that? 

Mr. AIcCabe. Wlion Mr. Cowell wrote to me that only three of lluMii returned, 
then went to Cushing Academy to got what information lie may have as to 
ho was responsible for them in tlu‘ Unibsl States, 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the lir^t tinio yon ascm'taimvl that thoy wer(‘ iioii- 
Mglish speaking Cliinameii? 

Mr. McCabe. I knew from tlu’ (‘xaminatioii. 

Cliairmaii AValsh, To begin with. 

Air. AI(;Cabe. Tliat is what caused me to write. 

Cliairman AVat.sh. A'on wrote* to the in-ineipni of that s<-ho(t] and ascertained 
otliing except that they hael arrive'd? 

Air. AIcCabe. A'es, sir; that is nil. 

Chairman Walsh. And then yon dropped the matlc'r there*? 

Air. AIcCabe. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it enrur to yeni that maybe this was a smuggling 
reposition and that tlmy might le'ave the next day? 

Mr. AIcCabe. No, sir; because^ 

Cbairinaii AVat.sh. A^on bad no farther infonnalion until you ivceived a lei tea* 
rom tlie principal of that school tedling yon that only three had ri‘Uiriieel after 
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tli(‘ Christmas holidays; is that ri;xht? jXo rospoilse.] I>ol*s that wliole filo 
refor to this Cushing case? 

iMr. McCabk. Yes, sir. That is, each individual case. There are 20. Well, I 
asked him wliat arrangements had been made, if any, for their admission into 
Cusldng Academy, as well as for the payment of their tuition and other ex- 
Iienses while there, anti he answered me. 

('liairman Wai.sti. Without going through your tile, could you give us a 
succinct liistory of tliat entire transaction with reference to the Cushing School, 
when they came, hon’ they came, what inquiry you nuule, and wliat was done 
aftei’ you wei’e notitied by tlie school that they had left; liow many went to 
other s<hools ; and, if they <lid not go to any sch(M)ls, where they are now, so 
far as you know; and a liistory of tlie wliole transaction. I will tell you what 
you might do — it is within five minutes of adjournment time— suiipose you go 
through the tile 

iMr. McCabk. I have it. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Is the whole thing there? 

i\Ir. McCabe. Yi's, sir. 1 can give a short hi.story of it right now. 

Chairman AValsh. Very gooil. Go ahead and do it. 

Air. AIctkujE. They arrived at Vancouver, Briti.sli Columbia, on November 5, 
1911. They were all practically examined on Novemlier 9, 191], and admitted 
on that date. Then tln'.v proceedeil to Cushing .Academy and remaiiu^l there 
until the Christinas vaeation in December. 1911, only thre<‘ of thi' 20 returning 
to tlie academy at the elo.^e of the Christmas vacation. Tliose three that diet 
return left soon after retunfing. 

Chairman Walsu. How soon after? 

Mr. McCabk. Well, within one or two months anyway. 

Chairman Wai.sji. 1 gue.ss you are wrong al)out tlmt. This id’oTessor says 
thi'y stayed until the «md tif tin* .scliool year, which was in June. 

Mr. M( (’ABE. AN'Iiatevm- lie says is so. hut I haven't the particular tile. 

(Miairmau Wai.sh. (li\e us the liistory of the other 17. 

.Mr. McL’abk. AVell, Yee— do you want the individual names? 

Cliairiiian Wai.sh. No. AVhat Ix'came of them. Two vent lu're and thriM* 

went then* and four went there, etc. And you ili.seovered that tliey wen* 

lahoriiig in lauiidru's, or whal<‘v<*r the hisloi-y of it i.s. 

Air, .McCabe. W'l'll, the last, practically the last reiioris we had on any of 

them were in 1912, and at that time one was ill, nine were missing, one was 
alleged to have du‘d, and nine w(‘re at seliool Imt assisting in laundries. 

('hairmari AVai.sh, Where were the nine at seluml? 

(k)mmissioiier lua.Axo. One ill. one missing, nine at school, and nine were lost. 

Coiiimi.ssioner Wei.nstock. Wliat was tht* dale of that report? 

Air. AIcI'abe. Tlu* reports an* at different dati'.s, Imt the majority of the re- 
ports wei’e In 1912, For instance, none of the districts hut thosi* in the New 
riiiglaiid districts were chased up. The o(li(*r iiispi'etors did not follow up 
theirs, hut those lliat were in the New England district were followe<l up from 
time to time. A n'port from (hiieago on Eehrunry 24, 1912— that is the last 
refiort — show(*d four at the Jones School. Man*h 11, 1913, showed one at 
scliool in lioi.se City, Idalio, or Boi.se. Idalio, it says liere. 

Mr. Bt’sikk. Is that a report of an inspector out iii that district? 

Air. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Air. Bpsikic. In Boise, Idalio? 

Mr. McCabk. Yqh. 

Air. Bi'siEK. Dr did .vou get tliat in a l(*tter wrote to Prof. Cowell? 

Air. AIcCabe. No, .sir. I looked up tliis inf«>rnmtion, and tlie best addre.ss 
we could get we si'iit to tlu* inspector in <'harge of the district to look them up. 

Cliairman AVal.su. AVe will now adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(At 12.30 adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AI TEK KECKSS — 2 V. M. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN A. McCABE— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be in order. 

Mr. Busiek. Air. AIcCabe, .you were giving us a hi-story of tiios** stmlents, 

Mr. AIcCabe. Well, jierliaps, to liave .sometldng autlientic, I better read eacli 
individual one. 

Air. Busiek. Do that and that will give us a better idea. 
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Mr. McCabe. And I will ;,dvt‘ Ihc file iiuiuIkm-s ratluT tlinn (lie imines. 

Mr. Busier. No. Give the nsiines. 

Mr. McCabe. Yee Hoi Sheunjt. 

Coiinnlssioner O’Connet.i,. Is lluit all one name? 

Mi. Mc(1\he. No, .sir. The I’amil.v name <'emes first. Yee is the sanu' as 
McCabe. Boston tile 2.")(Xl/440. Last report, June 17, 1912. Alleged uncle 
denied knowledge of his present whereabouts. Had been working in (diar- 
leroi, Pa. 

Ml'. Busier. Where was tliis uncle: do you know? 

Chairman Walsh. Let me look a^ that a moment. tia‘ papei- yon are reading 
from, will you, please, ]\Ir. McCabe? |The document was handcil lo the chair- 
man.] You can suhmit that to us just the way it is. can’t you? 

Mr. MctiABE. Yes, sir; hut this memoraiulum I c<nnpared imrriodly. and 
there are a lot of things in tlie ns-oial that would show more. It can be sub- 
mitted, if you like. 

C.'hairman Walsh. I would like to have you compare ilial very caretiilly and 
.save us an hour or so in time in taking ti'stimony, so that it will be aulhentic 
and so that there may be no errors inaile. H that is not full, give us the best 
you can on those 20 boys. Is that right? 

Commissioner Hei.ano. Ye.s. 

Mr. McCabe. Of cour.se those nine at school may not be at school nou'. I he 
ones who were in .school in our <lis(rict have <lisai>peared now. Perliaps the 
same conditions might obtain in the otlier di.stricts. 

Mr. Busier. How many of (ho.se wert‘ in your ilistrict after they leti liu‘ 
Cushing Academy? 

Mr. McHabe. 1 can tell by looking at that. 

Mr. Bu.siek, Y'ou said tliis morning that nine of them you louiul at a scliool 
but they were working in a laundry also? 

Mr. MetjABE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is that a compliance with the law? 

Mr. IMcCabe. No. sir; it is not. The law, well, there is no law <m it. It is 
not compliance with the rules and regulation.s. 

Mr. Busier. Is not tiie ri'gulation that a student is a person tor whose main- 
tmianco and sujiport as a studmit in the Uniti^l States adisjuate financial 
provision has been made or satisfactorily assured, or a person who undertakes 
to provide for his own support ami does not become a laboi'er, isn t tliat ,toui 
regulation? 

Ylr. McCabe. That is the regulation; yes, sir. 

i\Tr. Bi^sier. Any one who works in a laundry becomes a laborer, does he 
not? 

Mr. McthxnE. Y(‘s. sir. 

Mr. Busier. Wlien you diseovered those nine studeiils w'orking in laundries 
while they were going to school why di<In’t .vou take action to deport them/ 

IMr. Mc(Jabe. Because it would only have caused their discharge by a com- 
missioner, and they could no what tliey pleasiMl. 

Chairman Wausii. d’hon you refused to take action )H*cause you di<l not 
think 

Mr. Mc<h\BE. Tlie courts refuse to take a< tiou. 

Chairman Walsh. Yhm were afraid of the court? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. For instance, when these things hapixmed I liad seen 
the commissioner, United States eommissiomu’ before whom tho.se cases wen* 
brought and I spoke to him: “Suppose a hoy came to the United States to go 
to school and was living witli an uncle and father, hut he worked <hiHng. after 
school hours, and during vacation, what would you tliink about it? Mell. 
he tlioiiglit tlie uncle or father was enlilled to his help, so, as I know, that even 
though on their records they miglit admit they hud no relative in the United 
StatcKS, that if they w^ere brought Into court they would claim an uncle, ami 
get by with it , , 

Mr. Busier. Is it not a fact that of those 20 students not one ot them had a 
bona fide uncle; that their uncles all disowned them? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir. Their uncles did not disown them. Tliere was some 
evidence in the record where they .said they wore coming to fathers where we 
had previous record evidence Indicating that the muii they claimed as a fatlua' 
had no child to agree wdth their age or name. 

Mr. Busier. When you discovered that fact and you would find this man 
harboring one of those Chinese students, and tliat student would suhseiiuently 
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Oisappear, wouldn’t you have a good strong case against this man for ai<ling in 
the smuggling of Chinese? 

Mr. McCx\be. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Why not? 

Mr. Mc^Cahe. Because he could satisfy the court by sufficient excuses that he 
did not intend to violate any law. 

'Mr. Bustck. W\‘11, he did claim them as children, didn’t he, or as a son? 
And vou say you had evidence that they were not sous of these men? 

Ur. McCabe. Well, for instance, you might say that Chin Sing comes to the 
United States and claims that his father is AVang Soo, of Chestnut Street, 
l^roviderice, 11. I., and we go and see W'ang Soo and Wang Soo will say, “ Yes, 
that is my son,” arid we will look up his rcH.*ord in the office and we will llnd 
that in a previous case when he had no motive other than to tell the truth, 
lie said he never had any such .son of that age or name. Tlien if you get him 
for haviug—if they had anything to do with bringing a man to the United 
States, and it was brought before the court the question would be in which 
statement did ho tell the truth. 

Mr. Busiek. W’ell, have you ever tried that out? You have the strongest 
evidence in the world that he lied, if he had no interest in it and he denied 
having a son, and Hum wlien it came to a question of his tinancial interest he 
says, “This is my son,” don’t you think that is sufficient evidence to go to 
court on? 

Air. McCabe. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. You don't. 

Air. AIcCabe. No, sir. 

Chairman Walstt. Did you put this up to Mr. Billings, as to whetlier or not 
you .should try to have the law enf<u*ced against those smugglers in this par- 
ticular case, Mr. McCabe? 

Mr. IMcCabe. Under the 20 students? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. Those wilne.sses. or those men who are now 
under consideration, the incident of the Cushing Academ.y. 

^Ir. McCabe. Of course now they are in our own disti’ich, they came into our 
own district— you must remember that when they were in Cushing Academy 
thev W(‘re students according to law. 

(’hairman W’alsh. Did you put u]) the question as to whether or not thero 
should be prosei utions in this case to Mr. Billings? 


Mr. McCabe. Oh, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you put it up to Mr. Hurley? 

Mr. McCUbe. No, sir. . 

Chairman Walsh. You assumed the responsibility lor whalovin* was done in 

this ca.se individually? 

Mr. McCabe. I did; yes, sir. , . , ,. 4,1 

Mr. Busier. Now, of those students that you have locateil. you are satistled 
that not one of them is a bona tide student? 

Mr. M('(’abe. I was satisfied the minute that tliey secured thmr admission 
thiit they were not bona tide students in good faith. That they were not 
students in good faith. 

Mr Busiek. And vet vou have not made a single case out of any of those, 
even those wliom voii disoovenMl and those whose \\hereabouts you know of? 

Ml*. McCabe. If‘l would look at the record I can explain why. 

(Tuilrman Walsh. Well, you didn’t make a case, lirst? Vou did not make a 
single case? You can answer that que.stion. 

Mr. McCabe. You iiK'an I did not liring a single arrest ioi* unlawful ri'sidence? 

('hairman Wat.sh. Yes. 

Mr. McCabe. None; no, sir. . 

Cliairman Walsh. AYhat is tlie jienalty for smuggling ( Inuameii in tins 
countrv? Do you know offliand? 

Mr. McflABE. Well, it is $1,0(X) tine and one yeai* impri.sonment tor each and 

every iierson brought in. 0 

Cliiiinnaii VVai.sii. Did you try t.. oitch tins noiiimi? 

Mr McCvbe. No, sir, I didn’t liave anytlilng Ut do with the calclnng of the 
woman. She is in Seattle. We made several reports. 

Cliairman Walsh. You made no effort to appreheml her? 


Air. AH ' . , , , , , , 

(’hairman Wai.sh. You made no elTort to— do you know this womans hus- 

haiid? 
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Mr. McCabe. No, sir. He lives in Detroit, but I know that the Seattle ofTiee 
v sts inquiring where he was, attempting to show the Seattle oflice that she did 
it in good faith and we were attempting to sliow the Seattle otti(‘e it was all 
foolishness to attempt to continue the investigation, l^e(*allse it was conclusively 
shown tliat siie must have known all about it and that those Chinese were to 
disappear after a certain length of time. 

Mr. Busier, Have you the correspondence with tin; Seattle oHiee on (hatV 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir; it is in the recia'd. 

Mr. Busier. Will you furnish the commission with coi>ies of that eorre- 
sjKtndence? 

Commissioner Delano. If I may interrupt — Mr. McCabe, arc many cf ihose 
hoys — wei'e they brothers or supiM)sed to be brothers? 

Mr. McCaiu:. I am not certain but what — 1 don't know whethei’ .any (►f them 
were. I think two of them did claim to be brothers. They wen‘ either tirst 
rousins — I know two of them claiine<l to be tirst cousins or brothers. 

Mr. Busiek. For instance, if the llrst name Is a family name, as 1 under- 
stand from you it is 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

]\lr. Busier. There are tiv(‘ naim's here that arc r(‘pealed .s«'vcral lini(‘s? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. For instanc(\ sevt'ral Y«‘(‘s? 

JMr. McCabe. Yes, sir; they were memln‘rs of the Yi^e family. It vonld not 
(B'cessarily follow that they were any bIoo<l ndation, though. 

Mr. Bustek. Several Muis? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir; Moy is your family name there, but it is phoneti- 
•ally spelled diiTerently ; different districts pronounce it ditferently ; )>ut it is 
Ihe Moy family. 

Mr. Busier. Moy? 

]\Ir. !McCabe. Yes. 

]\Ir. BusfEK. What W(' usually spcdl Ai-o-y? 

]\Ir. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bustek. This is S)>elled M-u-i? 

^Ir, McCabe. Yes. 

i\[r. Busier. Then tlu'ia* are s<W(*ral of thi' Chin family? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir; Chin On or Chen; they are all of the same family. 

Mr. Busier. Then there are several of tl^e Li family? 

.Mr. IMcCabe. Yes, sir; that is the same as T.ee. 

Mr. Busier. Tlum there are several here Ihnt yon have nmrked Ng? 

iMr. M('Cabe. That is spelled Ng, Kng, or Ung. 

Mr. Busier. Tlu‘y di<l not claim to have been closely related or lirothers? 

Mr. McCabe. I think that in om* — there was one case where they either 
■laiined to be brotliers or first cousins. The individual records wmild sliow 
iliat. You wanted copl<‘s of tiie correspondent'? 

Air. Busier. Passii’.g between your oilice and the Seattle (dlice in regard to 
ids Sarah Hing and lier liushand. 

Mr. AIcCabe. I don’t know anytiiing. Tlie correspondenci' we liad was witli 
tlie commissioner of immigration in Seattle ri'garding tiie gootl faith of Mrs. 
Hing iieiuling the investigation, and we did m>r think 

Mr. Buster. Did yon ask for her arrest, tliat she Ik* brouglil bark here to 
dand trial? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir. 

.Mr. Buster. Wluit di<l you want tlu' Seattle oilice to do? 

Mr. AIcCabe. It was the Seattle ofliee tliat was asking us aliout it. We as- 
sumed that Airs. Hing was aiiticlpating bringing in more Chinese to Seattle 
under some circumstances, and wo immediately answered Seattle to look very 
iviso, as the saying is, and if slie Avas trying t<» ]>ut onr over on them that 
die records of those other Cliine.se indiealed that they Avere nut lirought here 
in good faith, and that she must have knoAvn it. 

Air. Busier. Didn’t you think that that Avoman ouglit to he arrested and 
:)nght tube prosi’cuted, and her liusband also? 

Air. McCabe. Yes; but they eould come into the country easily and say, “Why, 
we Avero intending that tliey go to school. As evidence of it we paid so nmcli.” 

I nuderstniid that slie is now arguing with (lie Seattle oilice to tliat etfect. I 
lon’t knoAV wliat corresjiondenee the VancouAer oilice lias liad with lier, but 
die is attempting to tlnd out wliere they are. That it Avas her iutonttoii to 
tiavo them come hei’e and be students in good faitli 
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Ml’. Bi'kikk. Did you ovor tako up any iiivestiKution to find out whotlior or 
rot this womaai was actually an oraauizer of the W. 0. T. U. in China, or of 
the Yoimp ^V omen's Christian Association, as she claimed in the letters to 
Mr. Cowell? 

Mr. MotjARE. No, sir; I don't think so; but, from what I hear unotliclaily, I 
don't believe slie was. 

Mr. lirsiKK. AVlici'i’ did you iiear that unotih’ially V 

Mr. M< (\vue. M'ell, 1 think from our interpreter. I flunk you will find it in 
on(‘ of the records, 

Mr. IVusiEK. Well, T wish \(»u would .supfily the commi.ssion with that as you 
leave or at some other time. But you dul know and were .satislled in yiiur own 
juiiid that s1h‘ was not any oraani/.<‘r of the W. C. T. L.-— 

]Mr. 1 \I(’Care. I urn satisthal now that she was luh. 

^Ir. You J’cad the letters which .she sent te Mr, (!oweH? 

Mr. Mi'Cauk. Ye.s, sir. 

.Mr. Brsii'U. Didn’t that satisfy you in youi’ own mind that she was not a 
teacher of Lnjdish? 

.Mr. McCaiu:. (Mi, yes. You could see that. 

.Mr. Itrsu K. 'I’he Cusliin^ Academy was in touch M’ith her for two months 
after the students left, ami you saw flu‘ corresp(mdence which tlu'y had with 
her. Didn't it occur to you to try to hav(‘ that woman arrested, knowinj^^ that 
she Wiis not a teacher of Dnydish, knowing’ that she was itot a relitJtious or- 
Kaid/er as she claiimsl to !>♦', and kmovinti: that she brou.aht over *20 students 
ami that tliey left? 

]\Ir. i\Ic(J.\UE. No. sir; it didn't occur to me. She was not in my district, and 
the bureau knew all about it. If (he law olUeer in the bureau, who was more 
c(»nversant with tlu’ law than I am. if he saw he had any clmnce of convicting? 
her, I am pretty stire they would institute proci‘edlni;s. 

.Air, llrsiKK. When yoii-speak of the buia'au, who do ymi mean? 

Mr. Mct'ARE. The btireau in Washin^don. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Tlx' buiamu in Washinii'Um? 

l\Ir. M( ( ’auk. Ye.s. 

.Mr. LrsiKK. Didn't you (U’iitinat(* any such proceediims. don’t you on your 
own resiionsibility? 

Mr. McCauk, I w’ould. if the person was residing- in my district. 

i\ii’, I’rsfKK, Cndor iho present arranucmeuts it seems all they hav(' to (h» to 
escape is to move to another district? 

Mr. Mc(.’auk. xNo, sir. If I was conversant with tiny imitters tind wi' laid 
tiny chiinci' of conviction, I would take it up witli the next district or w’iu'rever 
they went. 

Mr. BnsiKK. Did you itike it up with ihe district where slie wmit? 

Mr. McC.ahe. I don’t know where she did j?o. 

ChairiTiiin M'alhh. r>id you tidvisi* prosecutl<m at any time in this case, of 
any person in cmmection with this whole mutter? 

Mr. M('C\uk. No. 

Ciiiiirmau Walsh. Htive yon ever i>een upproaclied l»y ti smuK.kler or by Ji 
Chinaman with oflei’s of comi)ensation to overlo<>k tiny of tlarse matters? 

Mr. iMcCAiiK. No. sir. 

Cliairnmn Walsh, .Never in your whole experimuo hoi-e? 

Mr. ATcCxuk. No, sir. 

Chairm.’in Wai.sh. Have yiui heard of anybody heioj? tipjU'oached, of your 
assistant or any other person? 

Air. .McCauk. Never iieard of m.\ assistant hcim; approacluHl, Iml lots of 
rumors. 

(hinirman \Val.sh. Did you ever jy?et any specific iuroruiatioii of any person 
bejjii? offeri'd money to overlook aiiy of those Ihiuii's? 

Mr. McC’auk. No. sir; I never did. 

Chairman Walsh. You mwer did? 

Mr. McCauk. No, 

Chairtnan WAi.sii. You know of no s|«*citic instam-e? 

Mr. Mc(’ahk. No, sir. 

(lhairman Walsh, Had you ever rece’ved an intimation from Washington, 
or otlierwis<\ that you should overlook any smu;?Klhn? <'f (’hlne.se? Have you 
ever receivt*d such? 

.Mr. Mc(’aue. Never. 

(’hairmaii Walsh. How' many contruhaud (.hiinatuen wmuld you think are in 
Boston to-day? 
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Mr. McCabe. Well, it is ii pretty hard question to answer. 

Ohairman Walsh. Approximate it. Do tlie i)est you can on it. Vour best 
jiidpneiit. 

Mr. McCabe. By ooutraband Cldnese you mean Chinese who are in the 
I'nited States who ^jiiiiiHl adnns.sioi* by fraudulent evidence; acid also tlmse 
^^ho have entered surreptitiously? 

('hairinan Walsh. Ye.s. 

Mr. McCabe. AVell. of course we try not to 1k‘ prejudic-ed, hat T think that lonsj 
dealiuj? with Chinese make you believe that quite a great i>er cent 

Chairniaii Walsh. Well, about wliat per cent? 

]\[r. M('Cabk. Well, of eonrse, I ean oidy base an answer to that question oil 
the ca.ses that J have arr(*st(Hl. 

Chairnuin Walsh. Iion’t you see (Ihinainen? Ai-en’i yon goiiiLr shout in the 
('liiiiese districts all the time? 

Mr. Mc^Cabe. No, sir; I am not. 

Cliairman Walsh. How often do you go ^lown to tie* Cliinese district? 

Mr. McCabe. 1 tiover go down onl.\ when I have ollieial hiisinoss in conta'c- 
tion with some ca.se. 

Cliairmiin Walsh. Ifow frequently in a week wouI«l you go down there? 

Air. M('(\\be. 1 don't lieliiwe I would go down there, well, it wouhl not average 
live times a monlh. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does Air. Sullivan go down oftener than you? 

Mr. McC\ 1 !E. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I>o you see new faces at tim(*s wIumi yon go down to the 
(liinese district? 

Air. AIcCabe. No, sir. 

Chaii'inan Walsh. Tell me your approximate estimate of liow many contia- 
baial (^hinamen there an* in Bo.ston. I don’t care what you lia.se it on? 

Air. AIcCabe. Well, T iiiulerstaiul wh(‘n you say eonlraiiaial Chinesi*. you mean 
thost* who enlered wiihout lns]) 0 (Mion and th<»se that 1 think gained admisshm 
by fraudulent evidence? 

Cliairman ^VALSH. A'oii desi-rilied that hefore. How many do you think are 
here? 

Coimnissioiier Wehns roci:, Tn other words, those yon thiidi are hi'i’e unlaw- 
fully? 

Chairniaii Walsh. Yes. 

Air. Atct.’ABE. W'ell, I will say per cent, and still if i were asked to hack it 
ni) hy some statisth's it woiihl bo rather hard for me to do it. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 know, hut T am asking you for your appi’oxiniate osti- 
iiiate now. 1 am not asking you for statistics. What is yon apinu.vimate esti- 
mate? You are the inspeeior here, and yon have knowledge if anyone has. 

Commissioner W’eixhtock. Are you sjieakiiig of Boston or Massachusetts? 

CliMirnian Wai.sh. Of Boston. 

Air. M('(Wbe. 1 think what holds of Boston holds with (ho whoh' Cnited 
Slates. 

Chairman AValsh. Thirty ihm* eiMit? 

Air. McCabe. Y"es, .sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. At any lime during the last six months have you at- 
t('iiipted to bring in any Chinamen to asi-ertain whether or not they are law- 
fully ill this country, within the last six months? 

Air. Mc(k\BE. Oh. yes. 

Chairman Walsh, How many cases? 

Air. McCabe. Wi'll. jirohahly ir> or 2d. I didn’t bring tlnan in, yon must re- 
niemher; I investigated them. 

("hairinan Wkxi.sn. Somebody toUl you; pointeil those out? 

Afr. AIcK?k\RE. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh, Or calkxl your attfiition hy an anonymous letter? 

Mr. AIcCabe. No, sir. I have cases umler surveillance all the time. A stu- 
dent gets admitted at Seattle and they .send me notice of it; he is going to such 
a jilace, and 1 go there to see if he comes. I have two or three cases now for 
surveillance of six sudents in Haverhill. 

Commissioner Dki.axo. W’here are they? 

Mr. McCabe. Haverhill, Lawrence. I just closed a case the othm* day, 
wliere a Chinaman of four years ago. section (5 — stmleiits. Here three or four 
wi>eks ago th(*y .sent notice that he was at No. (>84 Dudley Strisd. I went to 
No. 084 Dudley Street, and they knew noUiiug about him, so I returned the 
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papors. Now, wo have two or tliroo in Huvorhill to look up, and anothor one 
in Lawrence, 

('onnnissioner Dei.ano. Can you talk any Chinese? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir. 

(k>miuissioner I)p:lano. You know some of the common words, I suppose? 

Mr. McCabe. Very little. I know whether or not, if 1 asked a <iuestloii, and 
it was in answering it it rtHiuired a number or the name of some man, I 
would know whether or not the interpreter was giving me a number or a 
name. From the questions we ask we sometimes have an idea whether or not 
we arc' getting a correct answer from the inteiicreter us given by the witness, 
but outside of that, no. 

(Jonnnissioner Delaao. How many years have you been doing this; since 
MK)3, isn't it? 

Mr. McCabe. Yc's. 

(^)nnnissioner Delano, You have been specializing on (diinese since 1P03? 

Mr. '\IcCai;e. Yes, sir. 

Connnisskmer Delano. IIow many Clnnese women are there' in Loston? 

Mr. McX'abe. I should say about HO. 

(Commissioner Delano. Is that all? 

.Mr. McC'abe. Yes, sir. 

('ommissioner Dela.no. Out of a population of over 1,(XM)? 

Commissiom'r Lennon. He said 3,000. 

Mr. Mc’Cabe. Yc's; I estimatc'd that 

Commissiom'r Ijelano. You thouglit tlu' po))ulation here exceedcnl 3,00ti. 
You have a census on that, but you said the iKqmlation of New England was 
betwc.'en 4,500 and r),(KK), of whom ono-third were in lloston? 

Commissiom'r Lennon. I understocal him to say 3,tKH) in Boston. 

Itir. Mc(Jabe, Ves, sir; 1 said that Massachusetts had in round numbers 
jibout 3,000. 

(.'ommissioner Ijelano. What ia'cti)ortion of those are in Creater Boston? 

Mr. Mc(Jabe. I would say two-thirds. 

(.'ommissioner Delano. Two-thirds? 

Mr. ;McCabe. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Delano. Tliat would be H,(K)0? 

l\Ir, McHabe. Yes, sir. 

(Jcmimissiouer L>elano. Do you mean to say that there is only one wcmian to 
‘HOO men? 

Mr. .AIcL'abe. I am speaking ab<.nit adults. Yes, sir. 

(.'ommissioner Delano. Now, what kind of women are Ihc'.y? .\re they 
women tliat live with their luishands, or are they sort of ])romiseuous? 

Mr. AIcC'abe, No, sir; 1 don't know of any prostitute's. 1 arrested four or 
live years ago a woman wlio was allc'ged by the interpreUT, was said by tlie 
immigration (.'ommissioner, to be a prostitute; imt slie sueecH'ded in getting 
discharged liecause siie was tlie wife of a merclmni in New York and liad iiui 
been divorced. 

Air. Bi SILK'. What was her name; was it Hore She? 

Air. AI(.('abe. (.'han J Yiiig. 

Air. Bi'siEK. Dck's your interiireter spend his linn' down in (.'hinatowii? 

Air. AIcdM’.E. He lives in (.’hinatown. 

Air. IB’ SILK. Does lie bring you any information? 

Air. AI((.'abe. Well, no; not unless I ask him for it. 

Air, Bvsiek. Do you ask 1dm for it? 

Air. Ale ('ABE. Only in such ease's where 1 liave got to absolutely get it. In 
other words, I m'ver ]iut many things iij) to him, because', when I want to get 
something — it is like you touch a man for $5 to-day and may give it back to 
him to-morrow, and tlie lu'xt day you touch him again, and the result is thai 
he may give some excuse that he has not got it, although he has, and it is the; 
same way with the interpreter. If 1 don’t put too many things up to him, then 
wlien it is an awful imiiortaut thing I may he able to eouviii(.‘e him, now, “ (let 
this for me.” 

Air. BnsiEK. In other vcords, the intc'rprctcr Iiasn't got Jiis heart and spirit 
in tlie work? 

Mr. McCabe. I would say no. Any interpreter, T believe, Is— sits there' and 
asks tlu' questions and gives back the answers. For instance, we iniglil say 
tliat a witness is attemjiting to crawfish; if I understood Chiimsc' 1 could quickly 
get through an examinution, and 1 could prevent a witness from uttemiiting 
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to ovade the question or not u-sponslve answers, and it is iinpossiljle to do 
that with a Chinese interpreter. 

Commissioner O’Comnell. He is employed on an annual salary? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Cot^nei.l. Permanently in the employ of the Covernment? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Weinstocic. Civil service? 

;Mr. McCabe. No, sir; he is a native of China. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was he born here? 

Mr. McCabe. I never had any experience with any of Ihem, luit I imagine 
tliat they are just the same. 

(Commissioner W'einstock. Do you mean that tlu'y coach a witness ami tell 
him what to answer? 

Mr. McCabe. No, sir; I don't mean that. I mean, for instance, that there 
might be rumors of smuggling and everything that the (Jhinese interpreter 
might hear, and he not report them to me. Possibly, because he may think it is 
no part of his duty, aithough he tidvos an oath of otiice the same as tlu‘ rest 
of us. 

(, Commissioner Delano. Do you have on your staff anybody uhom you can use 
in the way of detective, who knows what is going on in (Chinatown? 

Mr. Mcf'ABE. No. 

Commissioner Delano. You told me Just now that there are only 20 adult 
women in this (jlhinese (*olony here in Boston. That seems an extraordinarily 
small number. How many cliildren would you s;iy that there are? 

Mr. McCabe. Not ov(*r 50. .Y(m mean by children those tlmt liave been born 
in Boston, do you? 

Commissioner Delano. I mean who are obviously children — under 1-1 or 15. 

Mr. M('Cabe. I should say not (►ver 1(K) in the metropolitan district. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are those 20 women the mothers of those 1(K) chil- 
dren? 

I\Ir. ]Nrc(A\BE. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where did they come from? Wheiv did they (wigi- 
nato? 

Mr. !Mc(Cabe. Brought hereby ilHur fathers. Their fathers were aidually mer- 
chants or succeeded in (onvincing the Immigration Department that they were, 
and that these children were their minor children. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Have you had any cases wliere they Imve attempted 
to bring children in and ti'ied to prove a false parent or relative? 

Mr. McCabe. 1 think it happens quite frequently. For instance, it is a pe<‘uliar 
coincidence that sometimes here Is a man who is bringing a son to the United 
States; he has becm declared by a court of competent jurisdiction that he was 
horn here. So having betm a citizen of the United States he Is entitled to bring 
his children here. So a Chinese person ai)plies for admission, and testimony is 
taken, and there may be some slight discrepancy, and you will ask the fatiier, 
“ Well, does this applicant resemble you or his mother?’’ W(‘ll, if he has got 
any little thing that will be sai«l to resemble the father, “Yes, he resembles 
me some, but the mother more.” It also hai)pens as a ]>eculiar iueident that 
oftentimes the boy applying for admission has many features about his face 
that show a striking family resemhlance to what we eall the identifying witness, 
the second witness in the case, wiio lestilles tlmt he knows that tiiis man who 
is trying to bring the son in Is married and tlmt this is ids son, and tlie reason 
for that probably we will discover tlmt the iihmtifying witness 1ms no right to 
bring a son to the United Stsitcs; so sometimes we assume that on aceount of 
the striking resomblance and some slight discrepancies tlie hoy coming in is 
the son of the identifying witness. 

('ommissiouer (')'(ioNNELL. Li any case where lliore is some particular China- 
man or Chinanioii here who have the reputation of having large families, by 
being sponsors for children coming in here, are there any of tliose? 

Mr, McCabe. Yes, sir. For instanee, in the last two or three years tliey have 
given the privilege to Chinese and natives to have their cases inaunvestigated 
before they go away to practieally insure their rolurii, so tlie majority of those 
native cases were arrested, tried, and discharged on tiie Cana<lian-Now Y’'ork 
border, anywhere from 1903 up to 1900, and at tlie time of their discharge they 
claimed various ages, anywhere from 18 to 30. Now, they are going hack to 
Chinn, and going hack tliey were all of them married; u lot of them wm-e mar- 
ried at the age of 17 and imve three or four ehildreii that are anywhere from 
12 to 17 years old. 
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Commissioner O’Oonxetj.. What I was trying to get at is this, like tlie case 
of a professional bondsman. For instance, around the court are there any 
particular Chinamen that largely appear to claim children? 

Mr. McCaue. As witnesses? 

' Commissioner 0 ’C\)Nneli.. No. Acting us professional parent, as it were. 

3Ir. 3I(H;AaE. No, sir. They can not do that, because their records are in 
the oiiic(‘. Wlu'ii h(‘ is a witness in one case you might as well say his hUvSh is 
cooked for a witm'ss in another case, esiKicially on account of the ja^epared 
stories. It is hard to rememlxa- a preiiared story. 

(Mmiiiissioner O'Coxxell. Is there any {XTSon in lloston who has brought 
over an exc('i)tionally large number of children? 

Mr. 31(1! ABE. No, sir. 

tAt this point the <‘4)mmission went into executive st^ssiou fm- .10 minutes, 
after wJiich 3Ir. McCalm resumed, as follows:) 

Mr. BrsiEK. Now, Mr. ^IcCabe, as I under.stand it, you say it is im})o.ssible 
to get a Chinese iuterpret(*r who would do work like an inspectcu* d(x^s; that 
is, when he se(^s a suspicious case reported and woi’k it up and attempt to g('t 
that person deported? He would not use his own initiative in oiagiiiutiug 
oa.ses, is my und(u-stauding- 

Mr. McCabe (interrupting). Yes. I tiiink that is practically impossibh'. 
He would not iuhmI to work it up if lu* would give us Die benclit of what in- 
formation he could get. heiug ('hiuese. 

3Ir. PiCsiEK. Is that eoiiditiou generally ivalized by the Immigration Hi'- 
partment? 

Mr. M(’CAiiE. 1 believe — yes; they e(‘rtaiidy must know it; yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Tlien an inten>rePT in the Immigration Department is iiotbiug 
more liiun an interpreter. aJid you have no conlideuce in (uie heli»iug y<ai 
beyond merely doing his work as interjn'eter? 

3Jr. 31(1’aiu:. 1'hat is ail. 

Mr. Busiek. And have yon any reason to sus[iect that llu*.v do not <lo that 
honestly, or that they would shield certain interests? W’hat 1 want to get at 
is, the (diinese intej-iu’eter takes an oath of otlice the same as you do, and it 
is his duly under his oath of otliee to assist in the deteelion of violations of 
the law? 

3lr. McCabe. y<‘s. 

Mr. BrsiEK, Hi* (hs's not do that, and Dial eondition is geiu‘rally md- 
ized, is it? 

3lr. McCabe. Yes, sir, 

Mr. BrsiEK. Have you any .susi^cion. then, that if Diis man fails in one <lnty 
he may fail in another, namely, that of interpreting honestly? 

Air. McCabe. That might be so. 

Mr. BiisiEK. What do you think of your own interpreter, Mr. McK ’abe? 

Mr. ^IcCabil I tiiink he is as good as any. 

Mr. Busjek, And tliut is poor? 

Mr. McCabe. Well. J am uot speaking alwnit his ability as an interfweter 
and his knowledge of English or of Cliinests I am not saying that, hut 1 am 
speaking about liis honesty. 

3Ir. Busiek. Do you suspicion that lie lias fear of his own race in any way — 
Black Hand or anything? 

Mr. McCabu Oh, yes. The majority of them — they must live among the 
Chinese and wlieii they get old they exi^ect to live with the Chiia^e or return, 
and It must he that tiny can not he ^•ery oflicious. I tiiink the Cliiiiese race 
is not like any other race. For instumxi, it would not make any difTerence if 
it was my best friend and he did something and I had to get after him, why 
that would he my business, and that is all there is to it. But I believe it is 
(lUfereiit with the (!hiiies(\ 

3Ir. Busme. Then we can sum up swjme of the difhculties in an Immigration 
Department, from the testimony you have given, in this way; that when once 
a CliiiuiJiiiui has gotten int<» this country there is little likelihood of his ever 
being deported, no nudier how he got here. T!m* chances are small that lie will 
ever lie sent out? 

3Ir, 3 IcC!abe. Yejii. If he is liere over three years and Die (Government Imsn’t 
any knowledge as to how he entered. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, you Jiave had about 20 ik^portation case,s In tin* lasd y(wr? 

31i’. 3 IcCabe. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Busier. That represents the sum total 

Mr, McCabe. I did not Imve 20. I have not had in this tlistrict — since .Ttimi- 
ary 8, 1909, up to the present time in the metropolitan distritit Ciommissioner 
Hayes has heard the coses of 16. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Since when? 

Mr. McCahe. Since .laimary <S, 1909, up to tlie present time 16 cases were 
l)ron.dit before Cominissicmer Hayes for unlawful residence. 

Mr. Rusiek. What did he do with the 16 cases? 

Mr. McCare. Ordered d(‘portatlon in seven, discharged seven, and discon- 
tinued one as the defendant departed for Cliina at liis own retpu^st, and one 
case is pending. 

Mr. Rusiek. How many cases have you lu-ought or worked up 

Mr. McCare (interrupting). That is a pretty good reccird unless I (pialify 
it 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. Only seven deportation cases since 1909? 

]\Ir. IMcCare. That is, out of 16; of the seven ordered de[>orted four were the 
so-called vSpringfield Hay Car cases. They had gotten in a hay car <-oming 
from the border; and orm had smuggled hack into Ihe country after «leportation 
from Norfolk, Ta., about five years ago, leaving but two cas(‘s it^ which there 
was not file most convincing evidence offered by the Oovernment as to the 
illegality of the defemlants' resichaice h«‘re. So lie practically did not hav(‘ 
anything to do in the (*ases he ordereil deported — no chance for ('xmMMsing any 
weighty decision. Only in two cases. The rest were dead open and shut and 
he had to order them to be deported. Now of tbe discharges —of the seven dis- 
charges — those connected with (be prose<-ulion of the cases admitted that onl\- 
in two of them was the <li.s<'hurge .iuslitiable. In the cases of tbe other tive 
defendants discharged they were brietly discussi'd in a letter to tb(‘ district 
attorney of Massaebusetts in the matter of designating somebody else to 
hear 

Mr. Rusiek (interrupting). Will you furnish tbe commission with a copy of 
that leltei’V 

Mr. McCare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rusiek. Now, to get back to the proposition we started out on, you con- 
cede it as a fact that there are thousands of Chinese in this country who have no 
right to be here, and whose tnmbles virtually cease when tlu\\ cross the border 
and mingle with the Ohiru'se colony in the various cities? 

Mr. IMcCare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rusiek. Another trouble is. as you will admit, will you not, that there is 
no organizc'd effort to inspect the Chinesi' now in this country? That is, no 
check is kejit on those who are here. There is no system wheri'by the immi- 
gration authorities can readily check up on the Chine.se in this country? 

Mr. MetjARE. Well, it was said at the time we were making the cen.sus in 
1905 and we were calhM off, that that w'as the purpo8<‘ of it, was to find out 
how many were lawfully here and that later arrests wouhl be made. 

Mr. Rusiek. Who called you off? 

Mr. McfkABE. Well, we were told by the bureau to discontinue it. 

JMr. Rusiek. Have you any idea otlicially — received oftieially or unoflicially- 
who was the moving cause or what was the moving cause of your being called 
off? 

Mr. McCabe, Well, I tbink at the time there was some rumor about it not 
being eoiistitutional or .sometiung — I don’t know — I know we were told to dis- 
continue it. and the bureau would be able to explain. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have no system whereby you <!.‘in tell whetlicr 
there are more Chinamen in Roston this month than there was a montli ago? 

Mr. McCare. ‘N o. 

Mr. Rusiek. Another fact stands conceded, and that is that interpreters - 
Chinese interpreters — do not furnish their inspectors with tlie infoiRuatiou 
which they thein.selves 

Mr. McCare (interrupting). Have an opportunity of getting. 

Mr. Rusiek (continuing). Have an opportunity of getting? 

Mr. McCabe, No ; they do not. 

Mr. Rusiek. Mr. ^IcCahe, If this commis.sion has a report that you arc or can 
be found frequently at the Yen Wing Tow restaurant at night with your in- 
terpreter, would that report be true or false? 

Mr. McCabe. Re false from start to finish — totally unfoumh'd. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever been down there of an evening? 
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Mr. McCabe. I have dined probably 15 or 20 time.s in 10 years at what I call 
the Koyni restaurant which at one time was at No. 15 Harrison Avenue and is 
now acro.ss the street at No. 18. 

Mr. BrsTEK. Nos. 18 to 22? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Who run.s that place? 

Mr. McCabe. Chin Fong, I think, is the manager of it. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever been there with Charley Holske? 

Mr. McCabe. No. 

Mr. Busier. Then we can label that report false? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes; from start to finish. The restaurant that you allude to 
I don’t know— what was the name of it? Or what number? 

Mr. Busier., It is No.s. 18 to 22 Harrison Street. 

Mr. McCabe. Well, that must be the Royal restaurant. I'hat is what I call 
the Royal restaurant. 1 was there, yes; I have eaten there in the 10 years 
probably 18 or 20 times. 

Mr. Buster. Do you know a laumlryman by the name of Moy Dong .Tune, of 
lilarblehead ? 

Mr. McIIabe. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know of any relative your interpreter has at that place? 

Mr. McCabe. In Marbleheail? No. 

Mr. Busietv. Can you locate that man, a laumlryman in Marlilohead? 

]\Ir. MiT'ABE. I know Jung Daw, who is at No. 5 Oxford, with Hap Yick Ling 
& Co. Wiiat relation is this IMoy Jung Daw .supposed to he to my interpreter? 

Mr. Busier. He is suppo.sed to he a ne])hew of your interpreter ? 

Mr. McCabe. I don’t doiilit a hit but what ho is and l)ut what he applitnl for 
admission to enter Boston and was deported and paid tlie laaid tax to (ktnad.'i 
and had him smuggled in. 

Mr. Busier. That is our information. 

I\Ir. McCabe. I don’t doubt it now you liavc that iurormation. I believe 
he is. 

Mr. Busier. Any information you have aliout him? 

!Mr. I\IcCabe. No; I always susjiected him, in view of the fact that the fellow 
paid a head tax in Canada, tluit he paid it for the purpose of smuggling into the 
United Slates. 

Mr. Busier. Well, Mr. McCabe, I am going to give you this man's address and 
ask yon to make a iirivate report to the commission on this man. You will 
know best how you can go about lliat. 

]\Tr. McCabe. Tliis man’s nanuT 

Mr. Bitsiek. I have just given you. 

Mr, Mc(’abe. Yes; I have his record in the ofllce. In fact, the man— if it 
liad not been for the interpreter himself lielng an uncle of the l)oy, and having 
made a previous statement in his own case, why, tlu‘ fellow would have been 
admitted. The only thing was that tlie felhnv’s own statement sliowed the boy 
was over 21 and he was ordeiv<l dei)orted. 

Mr. Busier. T liave not tlie address of this Chinese at Muiidehead, but he is 
in a laundry tlauv. i\(ov, your interpnder, Moy Scliere or Moy Fooh, attempted 
to assist in getting tliis boy into tlie country, didn’t be, wIk'ii lie trii'd to enter 
Boston as tlu‘ son of a merchant? 

Mr. McCabe. No; he did not; but T distinctly told him tliat it was absolutely 
useless to take any api>eal or anything. I told the interpret^’— for instance, 
when the lioy applied for admission, I sent to got tlie interpreter’s record, to 
see what lie said, when he was coming in, about his family relation. In that he 
mentioned this brothm- and said he ha<l this son and that lie was such an age. 
Then, that at the time he applied for admission to Boston sho^\‘^d he was over 
21 ; and while Moy’s brother prov(‘d hi.s merchant’s status, the son was not 
eligible for admission, being over 21, and for that reason he was deported; and 
when he wa.s deported, why, we simt tlie papers to Vancouver to check out the 
deportation, and in doing that the rejiort came hack that this fellow had paid 
the head tax in Canada, and I knew then that his father being in the United 
Slates, that that was for tlie purpose of his surreptitiously entering the United 
Stales, and I always helleved'he had; hut where ho was I never knew until 
now. 

Mr. Bt;stek. And if yon knew, as a matter of fact, that this hoy now in 
Marlileliead, JMass., or if your investigations should convince yon of that 
and you further found out tliat he com<?s down and visits his uncle every other 
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w(»ok or so of a Saiiirdny what artitai wo\ihl you take iu repird to the 

interpreter? 

Jtir. M('UAnK. Well, T would report it to Wasldngton. That is all the net ion 
I Avould take. 

Mr. F>usikk. What af'tion would they be apt to take? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, I don't kn(>\v what aditui tliey would take, ))Ut I know 
I w(»ul<l still say — of nairse if he knew about it and it w-as not any relation of 
his I would almost believe in reeoniinendint," Ids dismissal. But still the next 
fellow I ftet would not he — I believe would not be any belter than this fellow, 
and 1 am afraid mi}»ht not be as i^ood. 

]\Ir. Bcsiek. Then the situation is this, that here is your own iiiieriu'eter 
who aeiively conijives at violation of law, and yet you would hesitate to turn 
him loose for fear of ttettin^^ soinethlufjt worse? 

IVir. IMct^ABE. Yes; that is about the size of it. 

Commissioner Lexxox. Well, let me ask you one question. Would it be 
possible for the Government io },'et Americans W'ho can speak Chliu'se in 
sullicient numbers for interpreters? 

Mr. McCabe. I don’t think it is possible, for the simple I’eason that the 
Government does not want to pay the money. 

CommissiomT iJiNNOx. If they would pay, they could be had, possibly? 

Mr. McCabe. Why, yes; they could lake and s(‘nd .some boys — stai’t to-day, 
and have them 15 or 1(5 years (»ld, or oven 18 or ID, and ha them sro to China 
and pay tliem a salary enoutth while th(\v w(‘re learninj? the lan;,maKe; but 
then you must renjember that even if tliey talk Chinese they could not bring 
iu information. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is, lliey could imt mix with the people? 

jilr. ]M( Cabe. No. 

(Commissioner Lk.nnon. I have a cousin in San Francisco that talks Chinese 
with anybody. He is a tea buyia*. H(‘ goes to China a i-ouple of times a year and 
lias for 3d years, probably. I did not know but what there were jilenty of 
such men. 

Mr. McCabe. T don't believe tlu‘re ar<‘. 

Mr. Bitsiek. Now, these Chinese societies known as Highbinder societies, do 
tlu'y nourish lu‘re in Boston? 

i\ir. Mc(Cabe. W(‘11, they <lid — they were — T understand. The bi'st history I 
get about that is there was a socit'ty formed I'alled the Hep Sing I’ong, and as 
f understand it — I haven’t any personal knowledge of it — they were institupai 
for the imrpose of levying blackmail on the .stores that had gambling; and the 
result was that the stores, or those that had gainlding, formed a .society supposed 
to be compos(‘d of the managmmmt of the diffenmt slores. <'filled the Oleong 
Ting, and that was to combat (h(‘ inlluence of the Hep Sing Tong. 

Mr. BrsiEK. How is smuggling now carried on. if at all? 

Mr. Mc(1abe. Well, by automobile. That is. across the C’anadian-Cnlted States 
border — and by launch and by boat, being stowaways — oiu' (»r two at a time. 

Mr. lU’siEK. Have you ever tried to cast an estimate in your own miml 
as to just about how many Chinese g(‘t in? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, I understand 

Mr. BrsiEK (interrufiting). Of course w<' know it is a guess, but your sources 
<d information 

Mr. McCabe (interrupting'!. Well, In (Amada there were O.tXK) ('’hinese--! 
don’t know whether it was last year or the iiresent fiscal yi'ar— jiaid 83.0d0.(H)(i 
head tax, and they made some c<msus at one ]»articular time, say. the luvginniug 
of the year; and then tlu'y made it latta*. and mme of those G.OtM! were there. 
In other words, the Chinese population had not increased any in the year, 
although according to the head tax it ought to be increaseil about 0,(XK). Now, 
where did they go? 

Mr. Btjsiek. The 'reasonable presunqition is that those Chinese entered the 
United States. 

Mr. McCabe. I think that you — for instance, assume that we have a cone 
rnissloner of immigration in Montreal. He must know now — for instance, our 
(ddnatown, if when W(' go down there on ofliclal business, we see the same faces 
all the time, they are the workers, and have something to <lo, and while W(‘ 
might not know them we know they are helping in the store, because I go into 
the store four or five times a month, and I know the regular ones in there, and 
the others I don’t consider I have any knowledge of tliem Ixdng connected 
with it heonnse they do not appear to he connected with it. So, likewise, in 
Montreal, Ctuuula, our ollicials must have .some knowledge of gri'at mmihers 
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lonfing arouiwl; and therefore If there are great numbers loafing around In 
Montreal, they are loafing around for no other reason than for having arrange- 
ments made to get across. And so, likewise, in Toronto and all the other 
quarters. 

Mr. Busier. In Mexico no head tax is required? 

Mr. McCabe, No. 

Mr. Busier. And neither is any nniulred in the Wt^st Indie.s? 

Mr. McCabe. Nor Jamaica. 

Mr. Busier. Well, Jamaica is clnssetl as the West Indies. 

Mr. ^Mi’C.um. M'est Indies; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And there are constant arrivals in these various jdaces stn^king 
an opportunity to get into the Unital States. 

Mr. McCabe. Must be^ because it don’t seem as though there wa.s a liveli- 
hood for them there, 

Mr. Busier. And it would not take a very artful man, where the number of 
patrols is scattereil so as to exteml over 20 miles l)etween, to smuggle Chinese 
acro.ss? 

Mr. McCabe. No; and I don’t think it would take much either to take a 
scliooner and go down to Jamaica and put them on and put them off along the 
southern coast. 

Mr. Busier. And the entire Atlantic .seaboard is full of l)ays and inlets when' 
they can land? 

Ml-. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And while leiving no oUlcial knowledge of entry that way, Is it 
not your judgment that thousands do get into tlie country througli these various 
nu'ans that we have been discussing? 

Mr. JIcCabe. Well, I would not know how many tlioiisunds to put It; but 
knowing— tht're is wliat we call retail and wliole-sale smuggling. The retail will 
probably ho two at a time, and tlie wholesale 40 or 70 in a .scliooner and bring 
them in. And knowing that it has bemi done Imlh ways in tin' )>ast, I assume it 
is heiiig done to-day. 

Commissioner Lennox, What amount have you ever larard of smugglers n*- 
ceiving for bringing in Chinamen tw'r head? 

Mr. Mi'Cabk. I have h«*ard that the average price to get a man across tho 
Canadian border, If they have a pretty easy inethml. Is $125. Tliat is for one 
man. >Ve don’t know what somelaMly else gets. I imagine that the cheapest 
price would be alxiut $300, and they are willing to pay more than tliat to be 
absolutely c'i'rtain of getting in. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Well, these that were captured that time down hen^ 

at Providence from that lioat 

Mr. 3IcCabe. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was there ever any rirord as to the amount tliat was 
paid for eacJi of those? 

Mr. Mc(^\be. Well, 1 lieard it was $4(K) apiece. 

Commissioner Ij:xnon. Ami that, of course, went to the owner of the vessi'i 
or snniehody hack of him? 

Jlr. McCabe. Well, I don’t know as it was ever paid. I heaiM another ruuBM- 
that the attorney that defendetl them got it all; but I don’t know even at that 
Avlu'ther it wa.s paid, because they were not safely brouglit in. 

Mr. BimiER, Then, if tlie commission has had tlie price quoteil to it. at $751 », 
it has biN'ii too high and aliove tlie market rate; Is that right? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, I would say— for instance, this surreptitious entry—lml 
entry with imsiRM-tion, I would not consider it too liigh at all for anyone to guar- 
antee we will furnish the witnesses, etc. In fact, I have heard lots of rumors 
that the attorney in a case )ms got as higli as $1,000. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. ^McCabe. I want you to understand now tliat tlie.^e hearings 
are secret, and for that purisise we liave held them in executive .session. Would 
you giv(‘ us tlie names of some of the attorneys whom you susjiect are engagcsl 
in actively aiding and abetting smuggling, and not only attorneys but otlw'r 
I)ei*sons whom you have reason to susiM'ct? 

Mr. McCCabe. Weil, aiding and abetting .smuggling — for instance, I believe that 
an.v attorney is not aiding and allotting .smuggling. I think, for iiwtance, like 
all lawyio-s, a man might come in to have him take a case, and he might in hl.s 
own mind believe tire man lias not a moral right to be here, bvit by some hocus- 

pocus of the law lie could defend him, he will 

(^rmmlssioner O'Connki.i. ( interrupting ), Is tliere any iwrticular lawyer or 
lawyers here making a sitecialty of that? 
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Mr. McCabe. I don't know that they niak(‘ a sixvlalty, but they go to certain 
lawyers. They go to certain lawyers for the simple rea.son that the la^T<^rs 
<hem.selves, I have no doubt, say, “ I stand well in Washington, an(i [ know 
McCabe; and I know So-and-so,” and in tliat way they get cases; and tliey are 
also astute and conversant with tl»e ins ami outs of the Ohlm'se-excliision law, 
and therefore one lawyer will get more cases 

Mr. Busiek. There Is not much law on Clnnese excluHicHi? 

Mr. McCabe. No ; not much law ; but almost all the cases are deci<le<l on ques- 
tions of fact. 

Mr. Busieic. That Is to say, the m;-.u who is successful in those cases lias got 
to inspire perjury, or win his cases on the benefit of perjury? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, being a lawyer myself, I think you luiv(' got most lawyers 
wrong. 1 don’t believe most lawyoi*s wouhl do that — would avail tlieniselves of 
downright perjury if they knew it. 

Mr. McCabe. Oh, I don’t say tliat any lawyer, even in Chinese cases, is i)uttiug 
over downright perjury ; but, for instance, we will assume that an attorney has 
a case where the boy is ap[»lylng for admission as the son of an allegtMl native. 
Now, tlie father has been home to China three years ago, and he returns ahead 
of the boy a couple of y('ars, and he said while at home on that visit he had an 
infant son born; and ahuig comes this 12-yeaiM)ld, or 15 or IG year old, son and 
atteinpla to get in, and tlie attorney takes tliat case and argues to win it. 

Mr. Busier. What lawyers in Bo.ston have the most of that business? 

Mr. McCabe. .Toseph F. O’Connell. 

Mr. Busier. And as a matter ()f fact you have lusird it .stated, liave you not. 
that lie plays up ids jiolilical iutlueiice in Washington? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, I don’t know — yes; I hav(‘ heard it. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever s(*en unytliing that would indicate to you tliat 
lie did have influence at Washington in Chine.se cases? 

Mr. M(}Cabe. No more than anyone. 

Mr. Buster. Yon frefjnently liavo reversals — are overruled by the hnrean at 
Wasliington — after deciiliiig to evciinh 

Mr. McCabe (interrupting). Well, of course, we haven't any Chinese a])ply- 
Ing for admission at Boston; Init knowing tlie ca.ses tliat we investigate for 
other ports are reversed and sustaineii- - - 

Mr. Busier (interrnptitig). Who is it at Washington tliat reviews your find- 
ings— what man? 

Mr. McCabe. Mr. rai’ker and .Mr. Peters; but tliey invariably suiiiMirt the 
inspector. Wlien tiiey go against bint, the ins]M*ctor hasn't any real feeling 
in the case. For instance, tiiere are lots of times an ln.spe<'tor in tlie field would 
feel Unit a man ought to be admitted, but 1<» k(‘('p his skirts clean be denies 
liim and lets somelnidy else pass on it. 

Mr, Busier. Does LuriitMl puss on any of tlie case.s — on any of tbe.se iipiKnils? 

Mr. McCLvbe, Of cmirse, all tlie mail is signed eithm’ liy the Commissioner 
(Jeneral or the Acting (Nunmissicuier Oenernl who would po.ssibly be Tiarmsl. 

Mr. Busier. T believe tliat is all the questions I wish to ask Mr. Mct'tabe. 
Oh, T would like to get yon to state what perceiilage of Chinese wlio liave 
established their right to lie in this country bring their wives or children? 

Mr. DIcCabe. Well, a very small per cent ; hut it is only within the past two 
or three years that they liave nnder.siood that they liml a right— you mean the 
natives? 

Mr. Busier. Ye.s. 

Mr. McCabe. It is only within the past two or three years tliat tlie natives 
learned that they had the right to bring them in; and they were bringing In 
tiu'ir sons right fast, but the iuirean tniaily put a stop to it by having them 
prove their nativity, in a teclinical sense res adjndlcata. and that has kind 
of stopped them. 

Mr. Busier. Well, any Chinese merchant ha.s the riglit to bring chihlren 
over here, hasn’t he? 

Mr. INIcCabk. Y’’es: his minor child?*en. 

Mr. Busier. Does not pretty nearly every Chiiu'so mercliant have minor 
children? Isn’t that practice growing 

Mr. Mc('!abe (interrupting). Wei!, yes. Oh, there is 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). It is true, is it not, in the department, that they 
find that one of the .prime frauds 
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lonfing arouiwl; and therefore If there are great numbers loafing around In 
Montreal, they are loafing around for no other reason than for having arrange- 
ments made to get across. And so, likewise, in Toronto and all the other 
quarters. 

Mr. Busier. In Mexico no head tax is required? 

Mr. McCabe, No. 

Mr. Busier. And neither is any nniulred in the Wt^st Indie.s? 

Mr. McCabe. Nor Jamaica. 

Mr. Busier. Well, Jamaica is clnssetl as the West Indies. 

Mr. ^Mi’C.um. M'est Indies; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And there are constant arrivals in these various jdaces stn^king 
an opportunity to get into the Unital States. 

Mr. McCabe. Must be^ because it don’t seem as though there wa.s a liveli- 
hood for them there, 

Mr. Busier. And it would not take a very artful man, where the number of 
patrols is scattereil so as to exteml over 20 miles l)etween, to smuggle Chinese 
acro.ss? 

Mr. McCabe. No; and I don’t think it would take much either to take a 
scliooner and go down to Jamaica and put them on and put them off along the 
southern coast. 

Mr. Busier. And the entire Atlantic .seaboard is full of l)ays and inlets when' 
they can land? 

Ml-. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And while leiving no oUlcial knowledge of entry that way, Is it 
not your judgment that thousands do get into tlie country througli these various 
nu'ans that we have been discussing? 

Mr. JIcCabe. Well, I would not know how many tlioiisunds to put It; but 
knowing— tht're is wliat we call retail and wliole-sale smuggling. The retail will 
probably ho two at a time, and tlie wholesale 40 or 70 in a .scliooner and bring 
them in. And knowing that it has bemi done Imlh ways in tin' )>ast, I assume it 
is heiiig done to-day. 

Commissioner Lennox, What amount have you ever larard of smugglers n*- 
ceiving for bringing in Chinamen tw'r head? 

Mr. Mi'Cabk. I have h«*ard that the average price to get a man across tho 
Canadian border, If they have a pretty easy inethml. Is $125. Tliat is for one 
man. >Ve don’t know what somelaMly else gets. I imagine that the cheapest 
price would be alxiut $300, and they are willing to pay more than tliat to be 
absolutely c'i'rtain of getting in. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Well, these that were captured that time down hen^ 

at Providence from that lioat 

Mr. 3IcCabe. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was there ever any rirord as to the amount tliat was 
paid for eacJi of those? 

Mr. Mc(^\be. Well, 1 lieard it was $4(K) apiece. 

Commissioner Ij:xnon. Ami that, of course, went to the owner of the vessi'i 
or snniehody hack of him? 

Jlr. McCabe. Well, I don’t know as it was ever paid. I heaiM another ruuBM- 
that the attorney that defendetl them got it all; but I don’t know even at that 
Avlu'ther it wa.s paid, because they were not safely brouglit in. 

Mr. BimiER, Then, if tlie commission has had tlie price quoteil to it. at $751 », 
it has biN'ii too high and aliove tlie market rate; Is that right? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, I would say— for instance, this surreptitious entry—lml 
entry with imsiRM-tion, I would not consider it too liigh at all for anyone to guar- 
antee we will furnish the witnesses, etc. In fact, I have heard lots of rumors 
that the attorney in a case )ms got as higli as $1,000. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. ^McCabe. I want you to understand now tliat tlie.^e hearings 
are secret, and for that purisise we liave held them in executive .session. Would 
you giv(‘ us tlie names of some of the attorneys whom you susjiect are engagcsl 
in actively aiding and abetting smuggling, and not only attorneys but otlw'r 
I)ei*sons whom you have reason to susiM'ct? 

Mr. McCCabe. Weil, aiding and abetting .smuggling — for instance, I believe that 
an.v attorney is not aiding and allotting .smuggling. I think, for iiwtance, like 
all lawyio-s, a man might come in to have him take a case, and he might in hl.s 
own mind believe tire man lias not a moral right to be here, bvit by some hocus- 

pocus of the law lie could defend him, he will 

(^rmmlssioner O'Connki.i. ( interrupting ), Is tliere any iwrticular lawyer or 
lawyers here making a sitecialty of that? 
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Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir, 

Oominis.sionei* Weinstock. Have you ever made a list, as they <li(l on tlie 
Pacilio coast, of the different ways in which Chinamen can he smu^^tded InV 

Mr. McCabe. No, 

GfumnissioiuT Weinstock. I think ^Ir. Iklsall, the assistant coimtilssioner at 
San Francisco, made a list of some 40 or .oO dilferent ways. 

Air. McCabe. Is Unit so? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Slioweil Unit tliey'<*oiild he hnnij^Iit in in furniture 
ears and vegetable cars 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think the eld<‘f stated here yesterday that one 
eame over in a barrel of bem* liottles. 

Air. McCabe. Y(‘s; one did come in on a fruit steamer. He was in ilie 
lifeboat and was discovered about 0.45 by the mess-room boy, and tlie Chinaman 
himself told liow’ lie was jilaeed in a barrel of empty beer bottles lialf an hour 
before tliey had docked, and lie was covered over and some empty b(‘er bottU'S 
])Ut over liini, so tliat Uiey expected the inspector would probably put Ids Inind 
in tlic barrel and feel tlie beer bottles and let it go at tlnit. 

Air. Kusiek. What action was taken against tlie owners of the sliip in tliis 
instance that liad been guilty 

Air. AIcCabe. In Uiat iiarticular case we could lak(‘ absolutely none. You 
could lie there until tlie angel Cabriel blew his horn and you would get no evi- 
dence. The captain would report that it was reported to Idiii by tlie mess- 
room boy, and that the man was a stowaway and they discovered him; and 
you would be hunting after that trying to get somebody to put it on, and, of 
course, you would know’ that some member of the crew’ was in league witli the 
(.’IdnaniJin in this attempt to smuggle him into tlie United States, but you could 
get no evidence. We liave delayeil ships and lined up the crew’, and Chinamen 
liave volunteered to pick them out, and have picked out jieople, but we couldn’t 
convict them after bringing them to trial. 

Commissioner Wetnstoiuc. Can a Chinesi' certiticate sui-h as are now in use 
be successfully counterfeited? 

Air. AIcCahe. I shotdd tliink that tliey could. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. I>o th(\v use tlie thumb systiun? 

Air. AIcCabe. No; but tliey could not — for instance, we have sevm’al ditTerent 
(•I'rtillcates, The present cei’tlticate in use by the Immigration Servici' is what 
we call a certilicate of Identity, A Chinaman is admitted to the United States 
and lie is furnislied w’ith one of tliese certili<’ates of identity, w’hich contains his 
jihotograph from an untouched negative and a couple of the principal descrip- 
tive marks; also his age and W’here lie is destined to. That is signed by the 
Mdllcer. Now’, we will assume that Air. P»illings — well, we will say a cou])le of 
years from now’ I come across one which imriiorts to bi‘ issued by (Jisirge H. 
Hillings. AVell, it might be such an imitation that at lirst inspection I would 
pass it. It could not be sui’cessfully passed If compared with the duplicate, 
iiecause if tliat was not the man on it and w’e w’ould compare it witli the dupli- 
cate In Washington he would be lost. And so I wiuild say with all the certifi- 
cates that are forgeries. 

Air. Busiek, Couldn’t some system be devised like a rogues’ gallery, that 
every iiolice dejiartment has, where there is a complete record of each man? 
For instance, a man enters here, and Instead of his certificate being filed here 
;or at Washington, had enough dui)Iicat<‘s of that thing struck otT so that every 
|immigration ofiicc in the country could have a duplicate to compare with this 
|man’s certificate. 

Mr. AIcCabe. No; I don’t believe it could be done. 

’ Air. Busiek. AVell, if our census is right — and it shows about T.l.tMM) Cliinese 
|n this country — that w'ould not be too voluminous? 

[ Air, AIcCabe. I don’t know' wliere you an‘ going to get the money. 1’liey ari^ 
Bgliting to cut tlie approjiriation now’. It is now’ .$2,IKK),(KK>, and they want to 
put tliat down a collide of Inindred tlionsand; and tliey always 

Air. Busier (interrupting). Siipjioso, on the recommendation of tills eonimis- 
|?ion, the Immigration i)epartmeut would get an aiipropriation for that speeific 
[Uirpose ; w’ould tliat destroy the effeet of forged eertifieates? 

; Air. AIc(U\be. AVell, say, you have 75,000 certificates in the office — for instance, 
rieadqnarters of the New England district; that we would have 75, (KM) certifi- 
Hates, witli tlie pliotograpli of every Chinaman in New’ Y'ork, and New’ York the 
iaim^ 

Mr. Busiek. YYm would not liave any bigger rogues’ gallery than any goiid 
k)Uce department would have? 
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Mr. McCabe. I don’t believe the police department would have — if I remembtM' 
correctly the inspector of the Bertlllon system of Boston on the stand the othei* 
day statetl that 12,000 photographs, I think, was all he handled in 12 years, 

Coninilssloner Weinstook. Another question, Mr. McCabe. Congress has 
asked this comniissiou to find ways and means of stopping smuggling. Now, 
supposing this comini.sslon should, in turn, say to you : “ Mr. McCabe, you .se(‘ 
how this kind of smuggling can be stopped.” What would you suggest? What 
would be your remedies as the rtsult of your long experience? 

Mr. McCabe. Well, T will assume that the courts— that every Chinamun 
arrestoil — that the court would have to be satlsfled with the right of that China- 
man to remain in the United States in the same manner as the Immigration 
in.spector in I he field and at the bureau would be satisfied, and in that case the 
Chinaman would be onlered deported, and this would result in Chinese not 
caring to smuggle into this country. They would si)end all their money to get 
in. and It would not avail them; would not do any good, in other words. There 
would be .so many deportations that tliey would not care about taking the 
chances. 

(>)minissioner Lennon. Let me ask a que.stion right there. In the trial of 
these cases in the court on which side is the preponderance of evidence 
required? Do you have to furnish the preponderance of evidence that the man 
you want deported slioidd be deported or does (he man have to convince the 
court that he is entitled to .stay? 

Mr. McCabe. The Chino.se case is considered a civil ca.se, hut the law i)uts the 
burden on the Chinamun. In other words, lie luis to sustain the burden, but 
the commissioners are ever ready and willing to .shift the burden onto the 
Government. 

(’ominissioner Weinnstock. Now, let’s .st‘e, in jioint of fact, how far your ideas 
of tlie remedy harmonize with tlie ideas that liave lieen worked out on tin* 
Pa<*ific coast. The plan has been submitted and is now under advisement on 
the part of the commi.sslon, as follows: It has h(‘en iiointed out tluit if you 
atlemi)t(M( to clieck up (he (Miinamen in vVmerica to-day a great many would he 
found who are legally entitled t(> be here, hut can not jirove it, their papers 
having been d»‘stroye(i. for example, in the San Franci.sco fire, where thomsands 
of them lost all that they had. Therefore to check them up now would mean 
po.ssihl(‘ injustice to a go(Kl many. In order to obviate that possible injustice' tlie* 
suggestion has been made that we wipe the slate clean and that we take it for 
granted that ev(‘r.v Chinaman hero has a right legally to lie hero ami furnish 
him a passport 

Mr. .McCabe (iiirerrui»tingL Ami he will come forwunl ami get his papers 

Commissioner Wein.stock. And la* will come forward and get his pai>er.s- 
and give him six months’ time. And at the end of the six months’ time the 
Secretary of ‘Taihor is authorized to employ a certain mimher of crews, say not 
less than 11 nor more than 10, employing men especially trained for that branch 
of the service — not pick-ups. but .selected men who understand the game — and 
that then these crews devote them.selvi's wholly and solely to traveling tliroiigh- 
out tlie United Stati's ]KuitctuallY checking uj) th(‘ Chinamen in each coniiminlty, 
visiting each community two or more times a year. 

Mr. Mi'Cabe, And the Chinamen who liaven’t such a pas.sport will have to he 
deported, 

(!ommlssioiicr Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. McCabe, Who will deport them? 

Commissioner Wkfn.stock. A conunlssion, not the court; of conrs<‘ he has a 
right to appeal — 

^ir. McCabe (interrupting). Yes: and this commi.ssion— not the conrt'-yon 
.see, for instance, there is lots of eviilence that might be able to be considered 
by a commi.ssion as to a man’s right to he in the Uniteil States that would not 
be admissible In court. Yes: that method is all right jirovided there Is .some 
method whereliy they can cau.se a man’s deportation if he faihxl to register. 
But if he comes forward and says, “Why, I did not register— I am not com- 
fielled to register” 

Commissioned Wein.stock. Well, the privilegwl clasHes could not lie com- 
fxdleil to register hecause it would he in violation of treaty rights, and iu viola- 
tion of the Ckuistitution of th<* Uniteil »State,s. If you are a native Amerlean 
and lioru here they can’t compel you to register. 

Mr. M(’(L\be. But those would have to go hef(u-e the commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Those cases would 1m» exempted; hut the theory is 
that by virtue of the advunUige.s that this passport would give them in this, 
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that If they wanted to leave the country they would not be s\ibjecle<l \<> ilu* 
annoyance and delay that they are now subjected to» if they wanted to return 
to the country — they would not be subjecteil to the annoyance and delay and 
vexations that they are now subjected to, that by virtue of those advanta;j;es 
the privileged classes would voluntarily come forward and register and get 
passports. 

Mr. McCabe. What about the ones who steal In afterwards and say “ I wjis 
always here.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have the burden of proof rest on them and they 
would have to show a certlticate or prove why they did not get a certificate. 
Now, let me read that paragraph so it will be made clearer to you trea<lingl ; 
“ That upon the passage of this act the Secretary of Labor shall require the 
Commissioner General of Immigration to make a registration of all (.-hinese and 
persons of Chinese descent now residing in the United States, and to issue to 
them certificates of residence, iiTespective of the tiine or manner of their entry 
into the United States.” 

Tluit is a clean slate, you see. 

” It is expressly made the duty of the Secretary of I.abor to employ a sutli- 
clent number of persons in order to secure the enforcement of the provisions 
of this act relating to the regi.stration of Chinese and to prosecutions and pro- 
ceedings under sections 5 and hercM^f. 

” Except those jKwsons sju'clfied in .section 51 hereof, all Cldnese juid persons 
of Chinese descent now within the United States, must apply within .six moiiths 
after the passage of this act to the Commissioner General of Immigration, or to 
whomsoever he may appoint, for a certificate of residence; provhHl that 
Chinese and persons of Chinese descent who upon the passage of this act are 
absent from the United Stat(‘s and legally entitled to return thm-eto, shall be 
entUhxl so to apply and must so apply within one year from the passage of 
this act. 

“ Such certificate of residence shall 1 h* granted under such regulations as the 
Si*cretary of Labor shall prescrilxx 

“Any Chinese or person of Chine.se de.s(vnt who after six months from the 
l)M.ssage of this act is found within the United States without such a certificate 
of residence shall be deemed to be unlawfully witbiu the Unitwi States and shall 
l)e arrested hy any commissioner of immigration or by his deputies, or by any 
yuu’sons whom tlie S^Tetary of Lalmr may authorize, and at su(!h tlnie and place 
and by such porsoi^s as the Secretary of Labor, the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, or any commissioner of Immigration may designate, shall be given 
a hearing upon the ciiarge of ludng unlawfully witiiiu the United States. At 
such stage of the hearing as the person conducting the same may prescribe 
the person cliarge<l may l)e represented hy counsel, and pending a final decision 
sludl be entitled to ball in a reasonable sum, not less than $500, to be fixed 
l)y the Secretary of Labor. 

“The burden of proof shall be upon tlie |)erson so charged affirmatively to 
establish to the satisfaction of tlie iKwson conducting tlie hearing that he was 
not recpilred by this act to make such application, or that he had been unable 
to apply for and receive s\ich certificate of residence liy reason of accident, 
sickiu'ss. or other just and unavoidalile cau.se. I'lie jierson conducting the 
hearing .shall find from tlie evidence whether tlie [lerson charged is unlaw- 
fully within the United States and sliould he deiHuded, or whetlier he is en 
titled to a certificate of residcume. Tlie findings and the record on which they 
are based shall forthwith he reported to the Secretary of Labor, who sliall de- 
termine wliether the [lerson charged is unlawfully witliln the United State.s 
and should be deported, or is entitled to a certificate of residence, and shall 
render judgment accordingly.” 

You see, we have kept it out of the courts thus far. 

“Cojiies of the evidence anti findings may he made hy the jwr.son chargeii. 
or hy any consular otlicer of China in the district wherein tlie hearing is had. 
wlio sliall forthwitli he given written noti<*e of .such findings. Tlie i>er.s<>n 
charged shall be given such time and opi>ortunity for the presentation of his 
evidence and arguments as may lie just and rea.sonahle. 

“ If it appear tliut the iierson charged had previously secured a certificate 
of re.sidence which lias been lost or destroyed, the procetsilngs .shall be .sus- 
))ended for u reasonable time to enable lilm to secure a duplicate thereof from 
the Commissioner General of Iminigratlou, whicii siiall be issueil on reque.st. 
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“an-tificate of residence lawfully secured shall be conclusive evidence of 
the right of the person to whom it was issued to reside in the United States 
under the term of this act, and to depart therefrom and return thereto as 
liereinafter provided, unless in proceedings instituted after the issue of such 
cortiticate it bo made to appear by competent evhlence, other than the state- 
ments of the holder, that lie was or is subject to exclusion or deportation under 
hn\s now or hereafter in force upon some other ground or for some otlier 
reason than the time or manner of his entry into the United States. 

“ Kvery bona tide certiticate holder may depart from and return to the United 
States at pleasure, provided that within 30 days prior to his departure he de- 
posits with the commissioner of immigration, or inspector in charge, at tlie port 
of embarkation ids certiticate of residence, in lieu of which lie sliall receive a 
cmliticate of identity, to be issued in such form and under sucli regulations as 
the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe; and upon ids return to tlie port of 
embarkation he shall be readmitted upon surrender of bis certiticate of identity, 
whereupon the certificate of residence shall be returned to him. 

“ Sec. 5i[. Persons born in the United States of Chinese parentage, and all 
Cliinose and persons of Chinese descent wlio by tlie Constitution, treaties, or 
laws of the United States are entitled to enter, be, and remain therein may, if 
they so elect, apply for in like time and manner and receive and enjoy sueii 
certiticates of residence: Pmvitled, however, That failure to apply for and re- 
ceive the same, or the receipt thereof, sliall not impair any riglit or privilege 
of entry or residiuice of those in this section siieeitied, to wliieli they may be 
entitled under tlie Constitution, treaties, or laws of tlie United States.” 

In other words, tills is compulsory with tlie laiiorer and voluntary willi the 
privileged classes. Now, if there is a weak spot in tliis, point It outV 

IMr. McCaue. Now, to go back to tlie arrest. How does this arrest take 
place? Assuming this law is passed, and the six months has passed, and I am 
out on investigation, arid I come across- — 

Commissioner Weinstock (interriipting). You are checking up; you are one 
of tlie inspectors wliose duty it is to clieek up these < 'Iniu'se, and you come to me, 
and I Jim a Cldnaman, and you call for my certilicate, and 1 say, “ No hup got.” 
You immediutely put me under arrest 

Air. AIcCahe (interrupting). I can ai’rest you, or liave I got lo liuve a 
warrant? 

Coimnissioner Weinstock. No; you have tlie immediate ])ower to arrest. You 
arc llic arresting oflieer, 

Mr. AIcCahe. Oh ! Tliis is an arresting crew 

Cmimiissioner Weinstock (iuterruptiug). Yes; an ordinat'y inspector is given 
lluit power. 

Mr. AIcCahe. Well, of course that is good. It takes it awny from tlie courts 
and puts it in tlie executive department, tlie rigid to determine who is lawfully 
here or lias the right to remain here after the expiration of tlie n^gistratioii time 
contemplated. Tiiat lias been tlie great difficulty in the enforcement of tlie 
present exi.'lusion law, because the tJIiiiiese liavc got to he taken before the courts, 
Mho practically Jiave got no sympatJiy, until it gets to the {Supreme Court, witli 
the true tlieory and object of the exclusion law. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. I .see I have read the original draft of the laM'. 
Here is tlie eorreeted copy with tliis clause Mliich makes that clear [reading] ; 

“ Tiie ^ei'retary of Labor sliall fortliM'ith employ not less tlian tliree nor more 
than live ercMS of men mIio sliall be esiiecially detailed and authorized liy him 
to ascertain at least tMice each year if tliere are any (Chinese or persons of 
Chinse descent Mitliin tlie United States who liave not secured siu'li certiticates 
of residence, and lo secure tlie enforcement of the provisions of tliis act relating 
to registration and to prosecutions and proceedings under sections 5 and 
hereof. Eacli crew sliali consist of an Inspei’tor, an interpreter, and a stenog- 
rapher who shall he especially qualified for tlie imrpose.” 

Mr. Mc(Uhe. Does it specify tlie number of creu s? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. It says not le.ss than throe nor more tiiaii five. 
Nom', that can he expanded as much as may he necessary. Tliis is only a ten- 
tative iiropositiori. 

Mr. McCabe. AVell, I should say it M^ould he more 

Commissioner AVeinstock (Interrupting). Mr. Edsall tliougld that there 
M'ould he abundant. 

Afr. Mc({abe. Three crews? 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Yes. 
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ISfr. McCabe. Well, I think H ^Youhl take u erew~I know it would take 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). You see it says [reading] : 

“Any Chinese or person of Chinese descent, who after six months from the 
tassage of this act is found within the Unito<l States without such a certificate 
)f residence shall be deemed to he unlawfully witliin the United States, and 
diall be arrested by any Commissioner of Immigration, or by his deinity, or by 
my })ersons whom the Secretary of Labor may authorize.” 

Mr. McCabe. Yes ; I see. 

(k)mmlssioner Weinstock. Have full direct power. 

Mr. McCabe. Well, five may do it, but 

(\)mmissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Well, the (piesliim as |o nnmlx'r is 
I mere detail ? 

:Mr. :McCabe. Yes; a mere matter of administration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The chief iioint up<m the scheme as a wlude is 
^vhether it is practicable or desirable, or is there a bett(‘r ]>lan that can be de- 
^ isod? If so, what Is it? We want it. 

Mr. Mct^ABE. Well, it seems to me as though it is the only i>ractical way to do 
t, because' 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). This plan has exactly your thought 
n mind in this: To-day a Chinaman is willing to pay the price; he is willing to 
mihject himself to the physical hardships; knowing as he does that once planted 
in the country he is lost in the shullle, the likelihood of his being deported is 
:^xtromely remote. Rut if in a(l<lition t<» the financial expense and if in addition 
lo the idiysical hardship there will be somebody after him all the time, and he 
is liable to be picked up at any moment and to be deported, it ought to have a 
s(‘ry powerful restraining infiuence. 

Mr. McCabe. It would because it is sutheient to cut out tiie go-between, and 
I here is no incentive 

(V>mmissi(mer Weinstock, (interrupting'l. Take the profit out of the game, 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, .sir. For instance, assume that if the courts will deport 
cases or a large per cent of them that alone would be enough 

(N)mmi«sioner Weinstock ( interruiUing). To frighten them olT? 

I\tr, McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. the (luestlon is, d(K*s this (‘rew whom we can 
suppose that you have ajipoinled-'-but, first, under the present system this thing 
is done by the courts. The courts, I take It, from experience you have found 
lo lie very unndiable, and you feel that if this work were done by commissions 
traiiK'd in this particular thing, who liad no other interests, lietter iv‘*’ults 
would follow? 

Mr. McCabe. Oh, yes. 

(’ommlssloner Weinstock. It woiih! 1 k‘ expedited 

.Mr. McCabe. Yes. 

(’omrnissioner W^einstock. And it wouhl be more certain. Now, tlien, this 
remove's that present weakiK'ss? 

Mr, McCabe. Yes. 

(Commissioner AVeinstock. And, s(*eondly, yon have trained men who are in 
a })osition to do nothing but this particular work, and who, as Air. Fdsall has 
pointi'd out, can go into all tluse pl.aces — can drop into a coinmnnity and. by 
their ('xperienee and by the nndergrouiul Information which they are able to 
'Oeure, they would lie able to find out tlie contrahaml (Chinese? 

Mr. AI('(k\BE. Well, of course, every man would have to have a certificate 
in that case or be enrolled? 

(Nnmnissloner 0’(A)nnei.i.. Now, one question in Ibis eonneetioii ; Suppose 
there are about (>,(XK) to T.lXK), and say tliat oue-tldrd of tliem in the United 
States are illegally lu're. As a matter of argument, would a law of this kind, 
v^hlch would give everybody u certilieate of eliglblity 

(Mmmissloner Weinstock. Cr a passport 

Commissioner O’Conneet, (continuing). Would that oibmi up a new line of a 
large number of Clilnameii set^kiiig to bring over tbelr children hei*e? 

Commissioner AVetnstock, No; that would not change that situation. 

Cominl.ssloner OT'onnell. Wouldn’t it give ns a new' Hue here of Cliiuesi* 
wlio w'ould be eligible to remain here and entitled to the same privilege? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. No; ho would have to ])rove he wtis a merchant. 

Mr. McCabe. The same buv would be there as to registration and the method 
of expulsion? 

Commissioner O’ijoNNEi.L. AA’ouldirt it be possible for liim to go into business 
ns a merclmnt 
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^Ir. McCahk (inteiTuptinii). Or it would ii lot of unlawful ix^rsons 

hoio, wlio would thou lie eligible; yes, It would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; and then they would turn around and bring 
in their children or some other Chinaman’s children? 

Mr. McCahe. Tliey could try It. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Wouldn’t that open up a new line for a large 
intlux In that direction? 

Mr. McCabe. No. 

Mr. Busiek. Are not the cldef fraud.s now cases of fellows ostahlishiug a 
merchant’s status for the i)uri)o.>^e of bringing in children? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. And there are 20.000 Chinese that do not dare now to attempt 
that, because it would mean their attempt to establish such a status and they 
would be looked up? 

Mr. McCabe. Ye-s, sir; their legal right to he In the United States would he 
looked up 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). Now, tho.sc 20,(X)0 Chinese now quietly living in 
lids country that now fear to uttemi)t to establl.sh sucli a status, even to l)riug 
ov('r their own children, would have nothing to fear in that regard? 

Mr. McCabe. No. 

Mr. Busier. And they could e.stablish a framiulenl status and bring over 
tlndr children? 

Mr. McCabe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And iu that respect it would open up the gates to a lot of 
fiaud? 

Mr. McCabe, Yes. And i>erliaps you must strengthen tlio nu'thod of proof 
lor the merchant's status. For Instance, there is no real fear on (he part of 
any person other than tlie Cldnese testifying that he knows this Cliiiiese ])erson, 
and from his observation of him lie believes that lie works in a store, and lie 
(iescrib(*s visiting the .store — going down tliere on a visit two or three times a 
^\eek and seeing him in there, lie does not fear tliat he is going lo sulTer any 
result from it. Wlierca.s if it was liefore the court he might not care about 
going in and testifying to that elT’ect if he really di<l not know it. 

Mr. Busier. Is that all, Mr. Weinstock? 

Coinmissiinier Wein.stock. That is all. 

Mr, Busiek. Will you send in your interpreter? 

.Mr. McCabe. Yes; now, let’s see, you want tlie corresixmdence wilh tlie Seat- 
tle office in relation to ^Irs. Hing? 

Mr. Busier. And tlie letter t( the district attorney in regard to the comuds- 
sioner—ileslgnatiiig the commissioner — all that correspondence. 

Mr. McCabe, Yes, 


TESTIMONY OF MR. SHERE F. MOY. 

Mr. Busier. State your name. 

Mr. Moy. Sliere F. Moy. 

Mr. Busier. Sliere F. Moy? 

.Mr. Mo\. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Bl'hiek. How long have you Is'en in the (Jovernmeiit .srrvice? 

Mr. Moy. Since 1902. 

.Mr, Busier. And you have betm stationeil at what places? 

Mr. Moy. BiilTalo.'N. Y. 

Mr. Busier (interrupting) When? 

.Mr. Moy. Since 1JM12 until 1907 1 wa.s transferred to Philadelphia; and then 
in UK)9, aliout the middle of September, I was transferred to Boston, ami have 
been liete ever since. 

Mr. Busier. You are the only interpreter at (his i>ort, are you not, or for tin* 
New Kngland district? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bu.sikk. .Inst exidain hrielly what your duties are as int<*n)reter, 

Mr. Moy. Act as iideri>n*t<*r. 

Mr. Busier. You .dimply interpret the questions put 

Mr. Moy (interrupting). I»ut by the insiwctor and from tin* nmrt and by the 
questions put liy tlie district attorney If we go to court. 

Mr. Busier. How many Chlne.se would yon say there are id tin* New ICnglaud 
district, about? 
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Mr. Moy. Well, I couldn’t say exactly ; but approximately I tliiuU about be- 
tween 3,000 and 3,300. 

Mr. Busiek. And about how many of those are in Boston? 

Mr. Moy. In Boston, of (course, I never 

Mr. Busier. Just your judgment is what we want? 

Mr. Moy. I should judge in Ma.ssuchusetts about 1,500 or 1,800, in Massachu- 
setts, but I don’t know lunv many in Boston, exactly, 

Mr. Busier. Most of them are on Boston? 

Mr. Moy. Boston, I guess, about 800 (u* 900 perhaps; but T am not sure, 
though. 

Mr. Busier. Eight hundred of nine hundred is y^mr judgment of the numlier 
in Boston? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are you a native-born. American? 

Mr. Moy. No, .sir. 

Mr. Busier. What is your status? Il<»w is it you are admilttsl? Are you 
the son of a merchant? 

Mr. IMoy. Oh, no. I came here before the law was pass(‘d. i came here about 
o9 years ago; but I wont back and fortli. About 39 years ago I tir.st came to the 
United Stat(*s — about 39 or 40 years ago. 

Mr. Bu.srr.K. Some of the gentlemen who have testiiiwl before Ibis coiimiLssiou 
.say that they estimate the number of Ulduese in this (tountry unlawfully at 
nb(»ut 25 per cent to ,33 per cent of tiie Chinese population. Ilow do tb(>se fig- 
ures agree with your ideas on the .subject? 

Mr. Moy. Well, I don't know ; hut he lias a reeonl. 1 know only by gue.ss ; 
that is all. 

Mr. Busier. Well, what is your guess? 

Mr. Moy. Well, I don’t think — 33 per c(‘id? 

Mr. Busier. It has been put as high as that. 

jMr, Moy. I am surpriscsl at that. 

Mr. Busier. W('11, what is your judgiiUMit? Xolnaly has any absoluie rwu’d, 
and we are taking people’s judgnuMU. 

Mr. Moy. I don’t know. Well, I can say. Maybe he .say it right; I don’t 
know. Of eonrse, I don’t I«i<»w much about it anyway, hut I remember the 
time I lived in Buffalo and when they catch a bit of simiggllng there. But 
after I leave Buffalo I hardly know much about it. 

Ail*. Busier. How are Chinese smuggled into this country now? What are 
the various inetliods? How do they come in? 

f Mr. Moy. Well, wluai I stayed In Buffalo 

I .Mr. Busier (interrupting). Well, how are they doing it now? 

^ Mr. Moy. In Boston? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

i\ir. Moy. Well, that Is all I know — by stowaway. 3’bnt is all T know about. 

Mr. Busier. You don’t think they bring some of them down from Canada in 
laiiiiehes and boats and put them off on the ^Ias.suehusetts shore and the Maine 
shore? 

JMr. Moy. T nevia* heard of that. 

Mr. Bu.siek. I never heard of it? 

.Ml’. itIOY. I never lieard of It. 

Mr. Busier. Ever hear of any of them lieing .smuggh‘d across the (Jaiiadiau 
border? 

Mr. Moy, Well, I heard of them, and through the line, either through automo- 
bile or in a freight ear; that Is all 1 heard about it. 

Mr. Busier. Do you consider it part of your duty to attemiit to di.s<*over 
smuggling — that is, of your own ac<-onl — or do you simidy (‘onfme yourself to 
inteniretiiig? 

IMr. Moy. I coiilliu' myself to interpreting. 

I\rr. Busier. If you should iiear about a cu.se down there amongst the Cliiiu'se 
with whom you are acfpialnted, or whom you know 

Me. Moy (interrupting). If 1 do that, 1 re]»ort. 

Mr. Busier. You report? 

Mr. .Moy. I re|M>rt to the official always. 

Mr. Busier. That Is part of yonr duties? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. • 

Mr. BustEK. Of coui*se. the fact is well known that you are (he (bivenmuMd 

interpreter? 
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^Ir. Moy. Oh, yes; but when you are a Government employee you hardly 
find out the thinj?s unless an outside man find out more about it than the Gov- 
ernment employe(>. 

Mr. Ruriek. Won’t these people talk to you? 

Mr. Moy. No. 

]\Ir. Ri\sikk. Don’t you see many stranjr(^ faces down in Chinatown? 

Mr. Moy. Oh, yes; sometimes. 

Mr. RrsiEK. Don’t you make any investigation as to who these Pdlows 
are or whei*(‘ they are from? 

Mr. 3 Ioy. No ; that is not my duty. T (hni't think that my duty. 

Mr. Bi\sieiv. AVhose duty is it? 

Mr. IMoy. It is tlie insj)ector’s duty. I only attempt to interpret ; tliat is fdl. 
Tlait is my duty. Tluit is wluit they provide me to do. I sio in there and see 
any stran^Tr— I not in tiiere and ask where they com(‘ from. 1 don’t Hunk 
that is part of my (iuty. 

Mr. Rr.siEK. Tlien you say it is just your duty to interpret and not to make 
any invest ipition yourself? 

Mr. Moy. No. 

Mr. Busiek. That is what I understand by your answer? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

Mr. Bustek. Would you incur any personal danger if you were to be active 
ami were to attemi)t to make these investipitions amonjjst your own race? 

Mr. !\toY. Well, it would be kind of danj;erous for myself. 

Mr. Busiek. You say it would be? 

Mr. Moy. It would be; yes. 

Mr. BustEK. You, of C(air.se, are in a l>ett(‘r position Ilian any other man to 
detect these thinj^s liecause of the fact that you mix witli lliese Chinese. Now, 
you say you do not consider it part of your duty, and you say, rurtliermore, 
you mijilit incur some p(Tit to yourself if you did do that? 

.Mr. Moy. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, is it that you are afraid that you mi^^lil be shot al or 
that your life mipht lie taken if you became a<‘tive? 

Mr. Moy. Maybe that; and if I go aroung among the (Miinese, tiien I get 
myself in it wlicri tiny tidnk I look for trouble myself— might be in danger. 
You sec I would imt do that unless 1 would bo inspector and lluy provide 
for me to do it, I would do it. Of course, If they want na* to mala* investiga- 
tion.s sometimes on the quiet — but not ojien Investigation on my i>nrt. 

Mr. Busiek. AVell, suppose the inspector .should see a strange face at some 
laundry, and lie would say to you, “^loy, 1 want you to iind out about that 
fellow at that laundry.” Does he ever do that? 

Mr. Moy. If he asked me I would do it; yes. 

I\Ir. IB'siek. Well, does la* ev(T instruct you to make such invesligalion? 

Mr. ^loY, No. 

Mr. Busiek. Never has? 

Mr. Moy. No; never has. 

]\fr. Bt'siek. Iloes he himself go down into this <listri<*t and make investiga- 
tions to see Avhether or not people are down there unlawfully? 

Mr. Moy. Not that I know of, unl(‘ss he gets instructions. 

Mr. Busiek. Unh'ss la* gets instruct ions, he don't go out on his own hook? 

Mr, Moy. No. 

Mr. Busiek. Docs Inspector Sullivan do it? 

Mr. Moy. Well, no. Mr. Mct’ahe (U’dcr either Mr, Sullivan or myself. We 
take his order. 

Mr. Busiek, The only time you ever make au iiispectlou In the Cliiiu'se 

]\Ir. Moy ( interrupliiig). Not for myself. 

Mr. Bt'STek. When you have got onhu's to go down there and make tin invi'stl- 
gation in r(*gard to a particular p<n*son? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Do the t’hiuese inspectors mix in with the Clilnese? I’hat is. 
attempt to get acquainted? 

Mr. Moy, Not that I know of. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Do they ever go to Chinese restaurants and sit around and watch 
tlie people? 

^Ir. Moy. No. Of course, they might do it secretly, but not I know of. 

Mr. Bt’sikk. Have yon ever seen Insjiector McCabe at anylMiinese restaurant? 

Mr. Moy. No ; unle.ss he is with me— go on busines.s, you know. 
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Mr. BrsiEK. Have you ever eaten with Inspector IMcCabe at any restaurant? 

Mr. :Moy. Yes. 

Mr. Brsiruv. How often? 

Mr. Moy. Oh, well, perhaps I shouhl saj’ — p<'rhaps once or twice a y(‘ar, 
naybe. 

Mr. Busiek. Once or twice si yi'sir? Wliat restsiursmt is that? 

Mr. Moy. Oh, sometimes I wsis with the inspector just once on Kesu'h Strivt. 

I\Ir. Bukikk. Do you know Charlie Ib^lske? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever had any dealings with him? 

JMr. Mov. No. Two years ago I Ixuight some riee from him for the house 
0 use, that is all I know about it. I did not deal witli him for two or tliree 
ears. I live in the .same number now where his .store is. 

(Nunmissioner Weinstock. Is be a Chinaman? 

Mr. Moy. No. He deal^+ in Chinese laumlry supplies. 

Mr. Busiek. And you live at the same addre,ss? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. How many Chinese does Holske employ? 

Mr. Moy. He had a partner—Chiiiaman with him. 

Mr. Busier. AVhat is his partiaw’s name? 

Mr. Moy. Moy On, or C-r-n, 1 think he spells it, or 0-r-n-e ; 1 tliinU tliat is the 
vay he spells it. 

Mr. Busier. And how many people have iIolsk(‘ and ]Moy On got woi’king 
“or lh(‘m? 

]\Ir. INfoY. I saw two or three employe<l there. 

Mr. Busier. Tliat is sort of headipuirters for the CliiiU'S(\ isn’t it -that 
)lace? 

.Mr. Moy. No. They close' Sunday. 

Mr, Bt^sTER. They close Sunday? 

IMr. ]\I()Y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. l>id you do any work on this t'ushing Acadmny matte*] ? 

Mr. Moy. I don’t know anything alxuit that. 

Mr. Busier. You didn’t make any investigation of that for McCalx* or any- 
)ody? 

I\fr. l\ioY. No. M'e'll, we did investigate* some sliielents; but 1 elon't Icnow 
vlierc they came from. 

Air. lit^sTEK. You don’t kneew whewe Ihew came from? 

Mr. Moy. No, sir. 

Mr. BtTsiER. And you don’t know whe*re they have gone tee? 

l\lr. INlov. No, sir; of course. T know a number when McC^ibe and Sullivan 
with me inquired about it; of course, I don’t know if tht‘y ever alte'ndexl that 
uanlemy or not. 

IMr. Busier. Now, Inspector MeCahe says he found there wc're nine of them 
roing to school in this district smil working in laun<lri(*s. Who ln*li»eel him find 
hose? 

Mr. Moy. I did. 

Mr. Bustp’.r. Do you know where tlmse nine are now? 

Mr. I\IoY. Weil, 1 don’t know. But a ye'ar age* eme or two were atti'uding 
he Quincy Scliool. It may be tliey left there. 1 never trace wh^re tliey are 
mw. 

Mr. Busier. And you say there are only ab<*ut httO Chinese in Boston, in your 
judgment? 

Mr. Moy. Y«'s. 

Mr. ItusiEK. You ctin recognize a Chinamen and rejm'mber hi^ face and know 
liim when you see him? 

Mr. Moy. Not all, unless I know’ him long ai-quaintam e, 

Mr. Busier. Well, you have been here now' for live yi*ars? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Busier. You onght to kmnv almost every Chinese in Boston? 

Mr. liloY. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Y'ou don’t know' them? 

Mr. Moy. No. 

Mr. Busier. Y^on know' them hy .sight, don't you? 

Mr. Moy'. I know' them hy sight, yes; but I ilon't know wlio tiny are. 

Mr. Busier. Well, you know; w'here they work and where tliey stay? 

Mr. Moy, No, sir. 
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Mr. Busiek. W(>ul<l that be a hard thing for you to do to kind of keep a lino 
on tliese Chinese? 

Mr. Moy. I never did. 

Mr. BrsiEiv. You couldn’t do that? 

I\Ir. Moy. Just like sort of on Sunday we pass by each other; don’t know 
where they ai'e locatwl and who they are, or Inquire where they live or any- 
thing of the kind. Of course they are strangers to me. 

]\lr. Bl'siek. I believe that Is all. 

Coinniissioner IjEnnon. I don’t care to ask any questIon,s. 

C<niiinissioner Weinstock. As I understand it there are about t)00 Cldhanicn 
in Boston? 

Mr. Moy. I should judge about that. 

(’oininissioiier A^'Er^^sTocK. AVell, can ycm give us .some idea of wliat occu- 
])ati()ns they follow? AVhat work they do? 

Mr. Mov. Laundry and restaurant i.s about all I know of and merchant. 

Commissioner VVeixstock. About how many of them are merchants? 

Mr. Moy. About 2o(), I think. 

ConimissiojKT U’einstock. About 250 merchants? 

Mr. AIoy. Yes. 

Commissioner Weixstock. What goods do they <leal in? \^'llat nuMThan- 
dise do they sell? 

Mr. Moy. AVt'll, tliey have Chiiie.se groceries line and also dry gooils and 
Japanese line and fancy goods. 

(’ommissioner Weinstock. They (k'al in (Jiinese goods? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And their customers are la’im’ipally Chinese? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. I suppose they do very litlle business with whit(‘ 
people. Imt do business among themselves? 

]\ir. AIoy. Yes. AVell, one place 

Coinmissionei* Weixstock (Interrupting). Most Am(*ricans deal tliere just at 
one place? 

Mr. Alov. One place. 

(’oininissioiu'r Wkixstock. Von .say lher<‘ an* 250 menliants? 

Mr. AIoy. (Hi, I don't ex.actly know; I should imagine there were. 

Commissioiiei’ Weixstoi k. Now, do(‘s that mean that lliere are 250 dilferent 
little shops? 

Mr, AIoy. (5h, no. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About how many Chine.se shops would tliere be 
about how many men would be Interested in one shoj); liow many partners? 

Mr. AIoy. Well, of course I don’t know liow many partners they have; but in 
llie store acting some about G: well, from 4 or G or 8. or sonu* 10 acting members. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose it will average about live? 

Mr. Moy. Yes; about five, 

(kmimissioiier AVeixstock. Tliat would make about 50 dilf(*rent slio[)s? 

Mr. AIoy. Yes. I don’t know how many, <‘xactly. 

Commissioner AVeixstock. No; but approximately. Now, you say out of that 
50, one does business willi white people, and the remainder 

Mr. AIoy (fnterru{)ting). AVell. one or two. 

Coininissiom*!' Weinstock. One or two? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeixstock. AVell, lets figure it liberally. Tliere wouhl be 45 
shoiis doing business witli Chinese exclusively, and about 5' shops selling to 
Chinese and white people? 

Air. Moy. Yes. 

Commissioner AVeixstock. Now, can 900 Chinamen supiKirt 45 shops? 

Air. Moy. Not around Boston only. Imt even all around New England ; and 
one place they sliiji goods ev(*ry other place, tcxi, for wholesale. 

(’ommissioner Weinstock. T see. AVell, out of the.Me 45 .sliops how many of 
them are wliolesale? 

Air. Moy. Almiit two or thiw. 

(Nmimissioner AVeinstock, And tin* rest is retail? 

Mr. Moy, And also retail, t<K). 

(’ommissioner AVeixstock. Now, it .seems to me If we had a village here with 
9G0 jieople It w'onid Ik? pretty hard for those IKM) iMsiplt? to support 45 stores? 

.Mr. Alov. Oh, ye.s. 
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Ci»mml«sioner Wkinstock. You ahoul 900 would be .supporting about ^)0 
bu.Hlness n^en and clerks. That would Ix^ about only four cu.stomers to one 
clerk? 

Mr. Moy. Ye.s. 

CoiumiHsioner Wein.stock. Tliey couldn’t .supp<»*t him? 

Mr. Moy. No ; I know— but I don’t know how they do it 
CoinniisHloner Wetnstock. Isn’t there souMdhinjj: wroii}; about our nunilK*rs. 
Perluuxj we have underestimated the number of Chinamen here and overe.stb 
mated the number of shops? 

Mr. Moy. Well, yon S(v, you take those places, and tliey .st‘ll around to all 
New England States, those (’hine.se, when they send their goods out to a 
laundry, and even they .S(‘ll Chinese goods and also laundry supplies, too. They 
deal in everything. 

Comml.ssioiier Wktnstock. How many (’hlne.se are there in New England? 

Mr. Moy. 1 imagine about 3, .'100 or more. 

('Commissioner Wkinstock. May be a little over? 

Mr. Moy. Ye.s. 

(Commissioner Wfjnstock. You say the (Chitu'st' are engaged ehielly in laun- 
dry and restaurant work? 

&Ir. I\IoY. Y('s, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Are there many employed in (haneslic si'rviee Ilk-' 
cooks and houseworkers? 

Mr. Moy. Very few. 

(’omini.ssiotier Wkinstock. Very few? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. How many women are then* heiT> — (Chinese women? 
i\Ir. Moy, I imagine ai’oimd Hoston .somewhere around 45 or 50. 

(’oiftmissioner WKfNSTOcic. Forty-live or fifty women? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

(’;nnmissioiu*r WEiNsroeK. Are th(‘y wives of (Chinam(*n? 

Mr. IMoy. Yes, sir ; all married. 

(’oinmissloner Wkinstock, Any of tliem prostitutes? 

I\Ir. Moy. All married women. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. No Chinese prostitutes? 

Mr. Aiov. No; not in IMas.sachusetts — not that 1 know of. 

(Coimnissioner Wkinstock. I>o yon kmw whether Chinese are admitted to the 
white places of prostitution In Massaelmsetts? ('Chinese men — are they ikt- 
mitl(‘d to go around to white plaees of prostitution? 

Mr. Moy. 1 don’t know; I believe that. (5f eonrse. I have a I'amily lu're my- 
self ; T don’t knosv. 1 believe tliey have. Maybe some manai*d whip* women. 

(’ommlssioner Wkinstock. Yon say there are some married white women 
here? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

(’omnikssioner 0 ’(C()Nnei,l. How many (Chlm'.so married white women? 

Mr. Moy. I don't know; a few; two or thrts* in (Chinatown. I h<‘li<‘V('. 

( ’oimnissioner Wkinstock. You have a (Chinese (’haniher of (’oimiieree in 
Boston? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. Do yon know how hirgi* the menihership is? 

Mr. Moy. I don’t know; I never was in th(»re. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. I suppo.se that is all the merchants — the society? 
Mr. Moy. Yes. sir. 

CConmiissioner Wkinstock. Now, do they akso have, as they do in San Fran- 
eiseo, what is known as the Six (Companie.s? .\re they n ‘pre.se iitw I here? 

]\lr. Mqy (partly inaudihle). Well, Six (Com|)uiiies— now tliey are c»>mpelled to 
!)(• imbllc hert* — at puhlic hall here. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And thes<* Six (Companies an* organize<l? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Wkinstociv. That is a separati* orgaiii/ution from the eham- 
iK'r of eommeree? 

Mr. Moy. Well, the Six (Compuni(*s in San Franeiseo, those repn*sent the 
dilVerenf districts from (Cliimi. 

(’fnmnissioner Wkinstock. Different Troviiuvs? 

Mr. Moy. No; dltf«‘reiit distriet ; not ITovinees. Most all from Canton 
i*ro\inee. 
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Ooniniissioiicr Wkinstikk. So yon have two organizations liere; you have 
the chainher of coinmeive on the one hand and the Six ( ’ompariies on the otlier 
hand? 

Jlr. ItloY. Yes, sir. 

Conunissioner Wetnstock. Now, T want to ask whetl\er tlie conditions liere 
are the same as at San Francisco. In San Francisco the chamber of commerce 
is composed of the merchants, jtood, ia‘spectahle, decent Chinamen, and the Six 
Companies is controlled and manafied hy the Hlfjhbinders. I suppose you 
have your share of Hi^thbinders hero, too, just as they have tliere? 

Jlr. ;Moy. Yes. 

Cofiunissioner AVeixstock. Now. in San Francisco we find that the mer- 
chants are looking with disfavor upon the smuggling of Chinese and the ITigh- 
hinders want the smuggling to go one, l)ecause they make money out of it? 

Mr. Moy. That is true. 

Commissioner IVKrxsTOCK. And I suppose it is the same situation Ium’o — th(‘ 
decent, respectable C’hinamen want to obey the law? 

;Mr. ]\IoY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wktxstock. And tlie TTighhinders want to brcjik tlu' iaw to 
make money? 

Mr. Moy. Itlost everywliere; yes. 

Commissioner WurNSTocK. About how large is the TTighblnder society ht're; 
about how many are there in tlie socii'ty known to be Uighhindi'rs? 

Mr. IMoy. Of cour.se I not belong to this secret society. I don’t knon mncli 
about it. . 

Commissioner 'Weixstcok. You hear the talk, of course, and gossip? 

Mr. Moy. Of course I hear tlie talk. 

Commissioner Wetxstock. You can form a pretty good idea? 

^Ir. !Moy. 'Well, the people call that exactly not one standard : hut dl'liers, 
T presume, they break up. I am not sure (d that. Of course tlu'y may he 
seiTct somewlu're. 

Commissioner ’Weixstoctc. ITnve these llighbindm's committed any crimes 
here: that is, murder or shooting or killing as tliey (U> sonadimes out our way 
in California? 

Jfr. Moy. ■^Vel], a few years ago. 

Coinmissloiu'r Weinstock. But not n'cently? 

Mr. Moy. But not recently. I guess tlierc was one muiah'r last year -last 
winter. 

Commissioner Wetxstock. Among the menliant Chim‘se? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Was tliat wliat tiiey call a hatcliet inunlm-? 

Mr, Moy. I don't kiiod. lu'caust* liny in^ver catch tin* inunlcn r. I don't know 
who killed him. 

Commissioner 'Wetxstock. Hid they use a liatcliet? 

Mr. Moy. No; shot. (luu. One Fhiu:unan got killed; T lliink it was a 
year ago last winter. 

Commissioner AVktxstot k. W<dl, you have Issmt in tin* (lov(‘rnmmit service 
how long? 

]\Ir. ]\ioY. Since 1002. 

(kuumissloner AVeixstot k. That is 12 yi'ars? 

]\Ir. Moy. Yes, sir. 

(kimmissioner AVetxstock. Yon havo been around in different traces? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeixstock, .And you bavi' had opportunities for getting ex- 
perience? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

■ .Commissioner AVeix stock. And making ohsorvations that a great many 
others have not had? 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVetxstock. I .‘^uppfise you know tlie duties that Congress 
htis [uit upon this eommission, do you not? 

Mr. IViov. Ws, sir. 

Commissioner AVeixstoctc. Congress has sai<l to this eommission, AA"e wunt 
you to find out some way of stopping the smuggling of Ciiinese, and that is 
wliat we are trying to do. AVe are trying to fin<l out some wa.y to stop the 
smuggling of ('hluese. Now, supposing this commission in turn said to you, 
“AVhat i.s .vour way of stopping it? IIow would you .stop tlie .smuggling?” 
AVhat would you tell them? 
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Mr. Moy. That is all I thinking about; all what I said, eonvlct thoso smuggh‘rs< 

(joinnilssionor WtnNsiwK. Convict the snuigglersV 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Coniinlssioner Weinstock. Well, isn't it a good deal better to prevent it 
than to try to cure it? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinktock. Isn't it a good deal better to take [iway tempta- 
tion from a man so that la? wrin’t steal ratber than to jainlsli him after he does 
steal? Now, how would you take away the chance for smuggling? Of course 
we know that the smuggling is done very largely by white meii'^ 

Mr. Moy. Yes, mostly. 

Commissioner Wpunstock. Who employ Chinamen to act as lieuieinints? 

Mr. Moy. Well they have Chinamen to be agent for tluMo, and they come 
around ami tempt tlie Chinamen to do it. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Ye.s, we know that. We know that llu' wldte 
men always take the lirst step. 

Mr. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And use the Chinaman as a t<H>l? 

Mr. Moy. Y’es, sir. 

(Nnnmissioner AVkinstock. Now, the white man d<w‘s that because ther(‘ 
a profit in it. IT(‘ makes moia'y in it. Now if we can cut away his chances 
for making money lu* will drop out of the business. 

Mr. Moy. Of course. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. lie won't stay in it for fun? 

Ml*. Moy. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would yiui cut away liis iirolit ami make it 
uiiprofftable for that white man to engage in smuggling? 

Mr. Moy. Well the wdiite man — I don’t know any agent in tliis place around 
for tlie Cliinese part, but the while man, sujipose he went to (!aimdji to some 
agent tliero. Tlie Cliimmian ov(*r there niigiit lie have some friemls over here, 
men that ask the friend in the Vnited States to sec if tliey can’t jnit np the 
moiK'y or jiiit uj) tlic bond and money for the Chinaman over in (’angda, so 
that the white men bring those Chinamen over; and then tlie white man go 
buck eitlier to Montreal 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, we undersiand that part of it. We know 
tliat the wiiite man acts through ids Chinese agems; that we know. 

Mr. ]Moy. Yes. 

Commission^’ Weinstcm k. But what we want you to tell us from your ex- 
lierionce is iiow to make it impossible for that white man to do tliut, how to 
take away tlie cliance? 

Mr. AIoy. I don’t know unless you can <*atcli liim and put him in jail ; that 
is all. 

(Viminissioner Weinstock. Now isn’t it true that this is what happened; I 
am the Chinese agent for this white man ovm* here ami you are the (’hinaman 
In ('"anada and I come to you and I say “AVoiild you like to go to the United 
States,” and you say “ A"es, very lum h.” “All right. For so much money, 
$100 or $200 i can take you over.” And you say “ Well, now isn’t it pretty 
risky? Won’t I get into trouiile?” and I .say “Well, of course there is some 
risk’, Imt there is very .small risk. If you once get into tlie United States you 
are safe because there is not one clian<*e in a liundred you will get caught or 
.sent out. Tliere is some little risk in crossing and getting over. But after 
you are once over there you are safe.” Of course that would make it a great 
toirlptntlon for you to come If you wante<l to get liere. 

IMr. Moy. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All rigid. But supposing tins was the fact, that I, 
as the Chinese agent of this wldte man, come to you and say, “1 can get you 
over Into the United States if you pay a certain amount of money,” and you 
would say “Ah, but after I get over there I am not safe. I am liable to depor- 
tation anV moment. They will follow me up from city to city until they locate 
me,” and' I would have to admit that was true. Would you care to take that 
chance? 

Mr. Moy. I suppose they would care as long as they could get over here. 

Coramissidoer Weinstock. Yes; but if you knew after you got over here you 
\\^ould be liable to be deported any moment? 

Mr. Moy. AVell, they would take the chance at it I supiwse; they would 
take a chance. 
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Commissionei* Weus stock. Now tlioy dm't t4iko jiny chance, but theoUier way 
they would take a cliauce of losing their money. 

Mr. Moy. Losing their money and also going back besides. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. Then what? 

Mr. Moy. That is the end. They can’t get the money back. 

Coniinissiouer AVf.instock. Let me ask you this question: It has been sug- 
gested that the be duingtxl so that tlie protlt will be taken out of Uie 
smuggling game? 

Jdr. i\loY. That is the only way to stop it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And witli that end in view this plan is now Indbre 
ns. We know tlum if wo were to cheek up all the Chinamen in the United 

States to-day we would tind a good many 

Mr. Moy (interrupting). Oh, y(‘s. 

Commissioner ^^’K^^^sTocIv (eontinning). A\'e would flml a good many wlio 
have a right to he here, hut who liave no papers — papers have luvn hiirned up, 
it may be, in tlie lire in San Francisco, but they could not j»rove they have a 
legal right to be liere, and .so we might .send away a good many Unit have a 
right to remain. Now, it is not the (h‘.sire of t!»e Unite<l States Covei innent to 
do anybody an injustice — to do anyone a wrong. So it has been sugge.sted Unit 
we reregister all tJie ClHne.so in lids country, and forget liow they came here, 
and wipe off the slate; give any man a cerlilicate, no matter how lie came ami 
no matter whether he stole into the eonnlry or was .smuggled inlo the eountry 
or came here legally, and start out a new pagi*- clean, (live the (Miinese six 
months time to get their imiiers; at the end of the six months we start up to 

eheek all (.’hinese tliroiighoni llui eountry 

Mr. Moy. Tliat is a g'wd plan. 

Commissioner Wflnstock. And if they ean not show llieir eertiticate— > — 

Mr. iMov (interrupting). TIumi you can deport them, 

(Commissioner A\'ktnstock. Then they can go. 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

(’ommissioner U'etn.stociv. J>o that all tin* time, not only onee. hut hav<‘ 
cixfws travel and, say, vi.sit each city every six months, or twice In a year, and 
check up the new faivs. and make (Iumu prove liow they came to he hen*. Now, 
would tliat not he considered, and if a Chinaman in (Xanadu found he was 
going to b(* ch(‘cked up, and followed from <*jty to city, he would not be so 
willing to come as he is now? 

!Mr. Moy. He would he afraid to come then. 

Commissioner Wici.x stock. You think that would frighten them off? 

5Ir. Mov. That Is a fact. 

('tommlssioner Weinstock. What? 

Mr. Moy. Ye.s. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. T>o yon know any better plan tlmn tlml? 

Mr. Moy. Nothing better than that. 

ConinuVssioner M'einstock. Do you know of any reason why that plan would 
not work out? 

Mr. Moy. I don’t know. I don’t know of any mison why tluw don’t work 
that out. 

Commissioner AVein.stock. AVell, now, I want to ask you another question. 
Supposing thi.s law said tlie laborei-s must register, the mei’clmnts and the 
citizems need not registir and the natives— tho.se born here. They ean If they 
wish, but the law will not compel them to. It will conqx*! tlie laborer. And 
supposing that you were a merchant or a .student and wm-e a memla'r of the 
privileged class, and you knew that you did not have to register If you did not 
wmnt to 

Mr. Moy (interrupting). I never did regl.ster myself. 

Commissioner AYeinswcii;. But that if you did register yon will get thi.s 
benefit that if you wanted to go to China to-niorrow. or wanted to go to 
England to-morrow, you could go without any trouble, ami would not have to 

be (letalnefl and examined and go through the whole machinery 

Mr. Moy. Examined here before I leave? 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. Not under this new law, with a certificate. If 
you have the certificate you can go out 
Mr. Mot. Oh, already? 

Commissioner Weinstock. And when you want to come back there \W11 l»e 
no delay. You don’t have to be examineil, and don’t have to be put in a house 
of detention, maybe for a week or two weeks, hut just as soon as you sJiow 
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your certificate you come right in. Now, <lo you think tliat by virtue of en- 
joying that advantage you would liesitate to register, if you belonged to the 
privileged class? 

Mr. Moy. I guess they would ; 1 gues.s they would be glad to, I tidiik. I think 
they would be glad to, 

Coinmissloner Wetnstock. The advantage of this paper would be worth the 
trouble? 

Mr. Moy. There was trouble a few years ago when Commissioner .John Sar- 
gent asked some of tlie inspectors what is l«‘,st for labor dei)arture liere. Well, 
I told some inspector tlie best thing, cut out that $1,(XK) debt. You sch^ T know 
they are lying, and the inspector know they are lying, because that is $1,000 — 
peoiile owing $1,000 before he can come back here, hut a man in here 

Commissioner AVeinstock (interrupting). Now, let us see. I want to make 
that straiglit for the record. You mean that umhT the ]mesenl law no man 
cjin go to China unless he can first prove that he is a merchant 

Mr. Moy. No; the hiborer. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Oh, the lalmrer? 

Mr. Moy. Yes. 

fhunmissioner AA’mrif stock. He must ]>rove that h(‘ has $1,0(K) debts — Unit is, 
you mean that somebody owt\s him $],0<M)? 

Air. Moy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA'icinstock. In onier that he may liave a i>retext to come 
back? 

Mr. Alov. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AAYuNSTtvcK. If nobody ow(‘s him anything be can go but be 
can not come back? 

Air. Moy. He can not come back. 

Commissioner AA'iiiN stock. Now, your criti<*ism was that that was a bad law? 

Mr. Moy. That was bad. 

Commissioner AVeikstock. AVliy? 

All'. Alov. Ilecuiise eillau' 1 come to Ibis country in oiu' y(\nr, perhaps, then 
I get some trouble in my own borne in my coniUry. and maybe tliey want mo 
to come right back to (hiiiia, ami then f make tlie $1.0(10 debt — lend It to 
somebody befor(‘ 1 can go, ami only .soim‘ kind friend step forward' lielping 
each other and say, “Ah^s; I owe you $1,000.” 

(kimmissioner Wkinstock. In other words, you say that umler tlie present 
law one Cliinaman will perjure himself for another Chinaman and claim that 
the (’hinaman aliont to depart owes him $1,('K)0, when, as a matter of fact, he 
does mh owe him $1,000. That is it, is it ? 

Air. AIoy, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AYetnstock. Now. you tiiink the law is liad h(H‘ause it encour- 
ages iierjury? 

Mr. AIoy. Alakes him 

Commissioner AVeinsto( k (iiiterruiuing). And false swearing? 

Air. AIoy. Yes; well — of course, maybe, we can not i»rove -~th(‘ Government 
can not prove they swear falsely when the man say T do owe him, and I am 
l.lie interpreter, and you as inspector — you ask about it. Then you can n<^t 
prove that man did not owe Inm. So you can not prove and you let him go, 
just tlie same. AVell, of course, a tnerchnnt — want tw'o white witnes.ses to 
jwove they are merchants, acting in the store. That is i)erjury, too. 

Commissioner AA^kinstock. Yes. Now tell me. If we had all the Boston 
Chinamen in this room ami we would explain this proiwsed new law to them — 

First, all you laboring men must !X‘gister. You merchants can regl.stei' if 
you like. v\t the end of six months any laboring man found here without a 
certificate will be .sent away.” How do you think they’^ would feel about It? 

Air. Mot. I think those in the country — they are willing to do it. Of coiu'se, 
I do not know — they might — they may at a meeting talk it over Ivefore going 
to do It, of course. I do not know’ what those merchants are golitg to do, and 
do just the same in San Francisco, and tliey do It all over the United Slates be- 
fore they are compelled to df) it, and they say, "*Yes. AH right.” And 
maybe they argue. Of course, I do not Imow wiiat they are going to do. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. That is all, Air. Busiek. 

Mr. Bttsiek. That Is all with this witness. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. That is all, then, Air. Interpreter, 

We wiTi adjourn until 9,30 in the morning. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was had nntli the f<dlowiiig 
morning, AVednesday, July 8, 1014, at 9.30 o’clock a. m.) 
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Boston, Mass., Wednesday, July 8, 10 U— -9,30 a, m. 

Present: Ck)nimis.siouei-s Weinstock (acting chairman), Lennon, and 
O’Connell. 

Acting Chairunm Weinstock. The commission will be in order. 

Air. Bi'siKK. :Mr. Sullivan is here, .lust take the stand, Mr. Sullivan. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. MARK SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Rusiek. Slate your name? 

Mr. Sri.uvAN. E. Mark Sullivan. 

Mr. BrsiEK. What is your oecuinition, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. SiTLLiVAN. Attorney at law. 

Mr. Busiek. Wliat ollicial jmsition have you held recently? 

Mr. Sullivan. Assistant rnlted States attorney for tlie district of IMassa- 
chus('tts. 

Mr. Bu.siek. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Si'LLiVAN. I resigned as of October til, ISil.'l 

Mr. Busier. Have you any client now that is inierested in the Chinese 
situation in Massachusetts? 

Air. Slllivan. Yes; I am representing a conimitt<H.* composed of members of 
the Massachus(‘tt's Laundrynien’s Association. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that a Chinese association? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; that is a Caucasian association. 

Mr. Busier. And what is their interest in the Chinese situation? 

Mr. Suleivan. Tli(\v are ctuiceriu'd with the competition in their line of 
business as affoi’ded them by the Chinese laundrymen of Mussachusetts. 

Air. Busier. W'liat does this competition amount to? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, liy way of example, 1 can say that it is eslimated that 
the Chinese laundries of Boston are doing about from fiO.tHX) to .$00,000 worth 
of work a Week. 

Commissioner OTJonneil. Forty tln>iisand dollars to lifiy thousand dollars 
worth of work a week? 

Air. Sullivan, Yes, sir. 

(^JommlssioiuT Lennon. Have yon mad** some fairly l•^'asonablc investigations 
to reach that conclusion? 

Mr. Sullivan. I have not ; no, sir. 

Commissioner Len.n'on. But someone has? 

Air. Sullivan. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I did not mean that yon have. 

Mr. SuLi.iVAN. Yes. 1 umlerstand so. 

Air. Busier. Wliat investigation has been made under your direetlon of tlie 
Cliinese situation? 

Air. Sullivan. This association employed William ,T. Burns International 
Detective Agency for the purpose of making an invt‘stigation as to the sources 
of smuggling and the amount of smuggling and the number of Chinamen hero 
unlawfully. I’liey wore left v«‘ry much to (heir own devices— 1 am sorry to 
say, b(‘causo of the point of expen.se. So wliat they did tliey did very well. 
They bad men along various points of tlie Canadian liorder and at New Y"ork 
and AT'rmont, and tliey also liad imai down in Cliinatowii in Boston. We also 
liad investigator.s at Worcester and at Springiield. 

Tlie investigations along the (’anudian bonier seemed to Indicate at the time 
the investigation was made a suspension of smuggling, which was exiilained 
in iiart by this one roa.son that it wa.s in the late winter and early spring 
when we iiad tills investigation made, which seems not to lie tlie time of year 
when tlie Clilnamen are traveling. But we did. ibid that tliere were per.sons 
at Alontreal and at Roust*s Point who had been making u business of smuggling 
in (hiinamen, variou.s means !>eing einjiloyed. For instance, they would con- 
ceal them ill freight cars or on tlat cars under the lumber; or sometimes they 
would conceal them on boats and take lliein down the laki* — down Lake Cluim- 
plain. And they had variou.s devices for bringing them in. But at the time we 
made this investigation at the Canadian border we were satisfied we were too 
early in our work. Then, we had men in Chinatown. We had one man named 
(’urley Avho spent a good deal of time in Chinatown under the pretext that 
he was simply a gmKl fellow who luul a pimciiunt for Cliln(‘se manners and 
<Ihinese customs. He M as very hospitably received and (juite generally received 
In ("lilnatown. 
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Mr. Busiek. Wlio Is that, Mr. Snllivan? 

Mr. Sullivan. Tliis Curley V He was employed by the Burns Detective 
Ageucy as one of the Investigators and we hoi)e to have him here later. I 
have his reports with me, but 1 don’t supis)se you care to go over them, show- 
ing that tlie methods usetl in Chinatown or by the men in Chinatown for 
smuggling 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). Tell us about those, please. 

Air. Sullivan. Well, rouglily — notliing new, of course, to you men, but they 
are brought in by boats — principally the smaller boats landing at the iM»rt of 
Boston — brought in from Jamaica and those other Islands olf the coast here. 
Then they are brought in now principally by way of Maine, and some are com- 
ing by way of BufTalo. Tho.se men, we find, arc requinnl to pay anywhere 
from .$300 to $.500, $000, and even $1,000 for btdng brought in. Then after they 
are brought in, the next thing is to get a certificate to show their right to re- 
main here, and those certificates are sold down in Chinatown at something like 
$100, $150, and $200 a piece. Now, the name Brown was used quite frequently 
in that connection, and he was .spoken of as the State’s attorney of Vermont, as 
a man who sold certificates to certain Chinamen down in Boston Chinatown who 
later offered them for sale to Chinamen. I have never seen one of those certi- 
ficates, and it is possible from our investigation that they art‘ not legally 
issued — that they may be corruptly and without conscience issued. For in- 
stance, a United States commissioner some years ago, or up to some few years 
ago, had no authority under tiie law to Issue a certificate; but he. having heard 
a case, would issue what amounted to a certificate, which might be in the nature 
of a certified copy of his record showing that that Chinaman by such a name 
was brought before him and given a hearing and discharged as one lawfully in 
tlie United States. Well, at any time sulisequent to that that commissioner 
would readily issue a duplicate of that certificate; and so that thing has gone 
on, and duplicates have been issued and issued in great number, and there is 
no way of vau-ifying them. There! have been instances later where the photo- 
grapli record of the subject investigated was retained by tlie commissioner, who 
at (he issuance of the certificate a((ache<l the picture tliereto. Well, I suppose 
if you wanted a certified copy of that in»w you would get it without the picture, 
and put your own picture on it. So those tilings are all marketed down here 
in Chinatown. 

Acting (’hairman Wf.instock. Are you speaking now of presiuit conditions? 

Air. Sullivan. Oh, yes. 

Acting (fimirman Wlinstock. Existing conditions? 

Mr. SiTLLiVAN. Oil, yes; tiiese thlng.s 1 liave discussed with Mr. l.arned. 

(’ommissioner Lennon. That is Air. Lamed at Washington? 

Air. Sullivan. Yes; I have discussed this situation with Air. T.arned at Wash- 
ington. Let me coniine myself, liowever, to (hirley’s reports; but if he i.s here 
lie can probably do a good deal better tlian I can do. His intimate association 
with some of tliose people in (fiiinatowii gave him proper opportunity for ob- 
taining from them statements regarding their residence In the United States; 
and who liave records of all tliose and liis la'jMirls. Those iiam have the names 
and wo had what we thought was siinicient eviilonce to bring in and cause to 
he ordered to be deported about 18 or 20 (-hinammi in Chinatown from whom 
lie had sutficient admissions to warrant their liciiig ordered deported on the 
ground that tliey were not liere lawfully ; and lie luul corroborating evidence. 
He was accompanied on nearly all of these occasions when tliese admissions 
were made by one other investigator. Tliey were very cordially received, and 
M’hen we were terminating tlielr employment in Chinatown it hecamo necessary 
to get rid of these fellow.s without creating any suspicion. So one fellow who 
was with Curley announced that he had to go to New A'ork on iiusiness and 
would not be back for several months. So he was given a farewell party 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (Interrupting). On what ground were they 
able 

Mr. Sullivan (interrupting). Well, they were simply good fellows around 
Chinatown, who had a pimchunt for Chinese customs and the manners, and 
liked to frequent and habituate Chinese restaurants, so that they even went 
back into the cooking room of the restaurants and there found working In 
the various restaurants a niiinlier of Chinese boys. Some would say that 
they went to school, and. In most lnstance.s, they observed that the boys never 
went to school. He was always tliere. They frequented Chinese launderies. 
The thing went so fur that some of the Ciilnamen liere made arrangements with 
them— that is, to the extent of making terras with them for bringing In (Jhlna- 
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iiKMi from .Tftmnioa-^aiKl said if that venture was successful they' had about 
20 or 30 more Cidnamen on the Atexican bowler who were anxious to oonie in. 
Of course, these records aJl show' the names of these people who are interesttd 
in this woi-k, and esi»ecially iiitere.sted in this and parliculurly la negotiating 
with these men to do that \York; and I should be glad, if you men want, to 
leave wilh you Curley’s reports to me. 

Air. Bl siEK. We would like that very much, Mr. Sullivan, and we will make 
a!i<l return tliem. 

Mr. Sullivan. If you will return them. I have all these records here 

(A coiLsiderahle niiml>er of docuuwmts werti liere turned over to Mr. Busiek 
by Air. Sullivan.) 

Commissioner Lennox. I would like to ask one (luostion there lajfore going 
furtiier. Did your association nuUvO any elfort to verify as to the character 
of this Air. Curley? You know there are all kinds of men in the dettK!tive 
business. 

Air. Sullivan. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). Or did his work verify itself? 

Air. Sullivan. We felt satisliiNi with Curley to a degrei^ Unit we never ac- 
coixlcd to some i>f Uie other invt^sti orators. 1 met 1dm fi‘<N]uently, and I know 
something of this C’hinese husine.ss 

Commissioner Lennon {interrupting). You are coiivinceil ln> was not just 
making a report favorable to your side in onler to bold Ids Joli? 

Air. SiT.LiVAN. No; I tjuite eonvinced of (hat because Ids rejants seem 
very modest, and there are times wlien there weix‘ things missing wliich he 
might easily have sui»i)lied to our gnait satisfaction, and he frankly admittexl 
that lie cHuild not. 

Acting (’liairman Wkinstihik. Now, as 1 understand it. the laumlry asso- 
ciation eiiiitloywl you? 

Air. Sullivan. Yes. sir. 

Acting (Jliairman Wkinstock. .\nd you ('inpinyi-Hi the Burns Deti-ndive 
Agency ? 

Air. Sullivan. No; they enti)ioy<‘d (lu‘ Burns DetisMive Agency dinsd. 

Acting (^Ihairinan WiaxsToiK. Direct? 

Air. SuiJ.iVAN. Yt»s, .sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And llic Burns agency (Ik'd didaiUd Air. 
Curley to make tills inve.stigatiou? 

Air.* Sn.LiVAN. Cli, they detailed —they must liav(' had altogether, jirohahly 
1.*) dilTercnt operators at dilferenl time.s. Bor iusLuice, they iuul diiTenml 
operators who sliadowed Sullivan of the Iinniignilion Bureau. TJiey laid oper- 
ators shadow AIcCalw; they liad ojierators who talked witii these men on 
dilTerent pretexts; they had oiw^rators l<i .shallow Dahw, who was known as 
Capt. Daley, and wdio \vas arrested and convicted of Ciiinese smuggling; \ve 
had operators shadow’ Lennon; we liad oiienitors shadow' CoiKlman lMdlii])s; 
we had operators w'ho talked w'ith those men umler various preti'Xts, and wiio 
bounled in the same house with Ooodinaii Phillips; Ids family was said U) W 
in California; and we folio win! them through the Burns’s agency In San 
Francisco, (Jul.; but we later, bowma', hn'ated (hHxlman Philiiiis hirawdf in 
Boston. We could not iliscover what his luisiness was here. He was hoariling 
in a house kept by a German woman, I think, on la*gi'an<l Sti'wt — that is dowui 
back of the Hotel Toiiraine — und we couldn’t seem to lind out what his husi- 
n&ss was liere. He w’as very t*ai*eful, of courwc He liail btieii oiugiit so many 
times by investigatxirs that it Is very difficult to get him to talk. We had 
a man lioarding there in the house with him. So, after a while we iliscontimioii 
onr Investigation on liim. because it was not leading to jmything excepting 
expense. So that some of our investigators did not return us anything; and 
tlien there were iuvestigatm-s along the Canadian Iwrder— some men wdio 
simply went up there and rcd;urned a l)ill of expense. For instance, one man 
w'as up there and was drunk a week and said he broke his arm. And t3»en 
we got reports all in one thiy — sininlated reports. I have triwl t(» mark tlwse, 
for instance, and indexed tliese iimler McCabe, ami Alct^abe’s roi>e; and Mc- 
Cabe’s rope means that an operator conversed with him on some pretext or 
other, for Instance, one w'ent In and was anxious to get help for a sardine 
factoiy In Maine, but without any success; and so there I use the word “roix?.” 
That means conversed with him under some pretext and sliadowed him. Aiai 
we shadowed Chin Kay iioo, and also had men “ roping ” Chin Kay Boo. He 
is one of the Wg men in Chiimtown, is iiiten^ted In a nuail)er of restaurants 
in Boston, and a man who also ims a large wet-^vush Riurnky. 
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Acting Ojinfrman \Vkin«tock. After you shadow tliese jKiople sonic time 
doivt they get suspicions, and after they get suspicious isn’t it veiy diftlcult to 
shadow them? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Wliy, yes. For instance, we feel quite convliu^ed that Piiil- 
suspected that the oix^rator we had lioarding in the house with him was 
there to roiie him. We feel quite c*onvinced timt Sullivan was aware tliat 
lie was being followed one day, and that he beiMiine aware of that up here in 
tills department store of Houghton & Dutton; and since then t have learned 
tlij’oiigli IMcCabe and Sullivan — I liave told these men that they were slnuloweii. 
1 will tell you why presently, because I was talking to Sullivan and he thoughi 
he was shadowed, and only liere the otlier day he said to me, “ Sullivan, your 
men are still shadowing IMef’alie ami myself.” 1 said, “No; we are nol.” He 
•say.s, “ I know we are being slnulowiMl.” I .says, “ Certainly not by oar peojile 
or with my knowledge.” And he wiait on to tell me why lie tliought tliey 
were being shadowed — that an ollicer told Mctkdie, for instance, tliat there 
Avas a man who liad been lianging alnuit in the vicinity of his house for a good 
many days, and the oilicer asked him what he was doing there and lie excused 
his presence on the ground that he was doing detective work; and Sullivan 
says that he — they l(‘st themselves, of course, from time to time to see if they 
are lioing shadowed. 

Now, th(‘se reiiorts 1 will let yen have, but I will ask you to return tliem. 
For instance, we had operators at iMontreal ; St. Albans, Vt. ; Newport, Vt. ; 
and Houses Point, Vt. That is along the Canadian border. And we had them 
also at Siiringlield and Worcester. A little while ago I said that (hirloy’s 
inve.srigation led liim into close n.ssoclntion with a nniiiher of Chinamen down 
in Chinatown and jiarlieularly with some who w(‘re anxious to nialvo an ini- 
Iiortation of Chinese from .Jamaica and Mexico, and among those prominently 
r.u'iitioned were (diarley doe and Will Joe Yung. All tliose are mentioiKHl 
with great detail in tlio.se reports, ami I am going to leave tliose witli you. 

Now, I was going to say — well, it (‘scapes me. I may return to it in some 
natural ordiT of suggivstion lal(‘r. It will come hack to me again, but I will 
tell yon now what lat(‘r wv. did. 

I told my clUnds after iTceiving the ovidmice we had regarding wrtalu 
Chinamen in Chinatown in Poston as reported to us by Curley, that I felt 
that the (evidence was sutli<'i(‘nt to Justify an order of (U^portutioii in each of 
tho.S(‘ case.s, that it would not be sutUeicsit IxTore Coiumissioms* Hayes, of Pos- 
ton. Now, in Poston we have four Unites) State.s commlssioner.s — (^imuiissioner 
Haye^s, Coiiimissiom'r Darling, who is the chn-k of tlic Unitesi StaW.s district 
court, and Commissioner Hale, and Commissioner Crinnell, Hale and (Irin- 
n(‘l] are partners in a law tirni. Put it is understood that tlie.so commissioners 
are not to sit except In the ah.sence or vacation of Commissioner Hayes. 

Mr. PrsTKK. With whom is that understanding had? 

Mr. Sullivan. I'liat understanding is hud amongst those {iommissioiiers and 
the judge of the district court. 

;Mr. PnsiEK. The judge ajipoiiiring the commissioners? 

ISir. Sui.i.ivAN, The judge appointing the coinml.ssioners. 

Acting Chnirman Weinstock. What are the powers of the commi.ssioner? 

Mr. Suj.LivAN. The powers in general of a United States commissioner an* 
thesiv. On pi’Ofier (widenee he may Is.sue a warrant for the arrest of the per- 
son complained of on proi>e}* complaint. He may arraign prisoners brought. 
lM‘f(iTe him on original complaints, whether it be on original complaints from 
this district, or upon complaints taken out in tliis district for the arrest of 
fugitives 

Itir. Busier. Mr. Weinstock liad reference merely to Chinese matters, 

Mr. Sullivan. Oli, Chinese? Thi.s is the one instance where tiie commissioner 
has what we call original and final jurisdiction. The commissioner in all 
other matters simply hears ca.ses on ti»e que.stion of probahit* (*ause, to l)ind 
over. I don’t know how' many of you are lawyers 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. To Ik* hold for tlie court? 

^Ir. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. We are all pretty fuiniliar with legal matters. 

Mr. Sullivan. You are? Very w'ell. This is one ca,se wherc^ he has final 
jurisdiction. Under the statute jurisdiction over tliese matters Is in the dis- 
trict court; but it Is shared also concurrently by the United States commis- 
sioner, and tlie statute provides that the Chinaman may apiieal from the de- 
cision of the commissioner to the United States judge — to the judge of the 
United States court— hut It says nothing about tlie apiieal of the United States 
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itself in su(?h cases. Now, if yon want me to I will discuss that question 
with reference to a particular instance I liave in mind, as I am convinced that 
the men at Washington are not anxious to enforce this law, and I will tell 
you why. 

I was over in th.at office as assistant United States attorney for nearly seven 
years and had seen this law work and had become nnite interested in it. 
There it was discovered tliat there was a Chinaman here in Boston 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You say you think they are not anxious to 
enforce the Chinese exclusion act? 

Mr. Sui.uvAN. I do think so. I don’t think they are making an honest, virile 
effort to enforce the Chinese exclusion law. I say tliat because they are wast- 
ing so much time chasing phantoms that do not exist — that have been errone- 
ously termed as white slavery. There is no such thing to my mind. Now tliis is 
the case I have in my mind : 

]\Ic<!abe had come before him, I believe, a Chinaman who was seeking a certiti- 
cate for a return. He was about to go abroad and his examination led him 
to believe that this man was not telling the entire truth, and a further investi- 
gation convinced him and convinewi me that this Chinaman was here in Boston 
and j)retended to l)e a member of a linn of (’hinese merchants, but was one of 
two or three Cliinainen who escai>cd at Proviileuce from tiie United States 
marshal for tlie nortliern <llst.ricl of New York, and that escape was effected, 
I bell(‘ve about .seven or eight years ago. We had before us the original war- 
rant of deiwrtation with the Chinaman's picture on it, and we had the picture 
of the Clunaman taken at a later djite, and they n'eia* exact likenesses excepting 
for tlie natural differences that would arise in the term of seven or eight years 
ill the life of a young man then in his twenties and ajqu’oaching his thirties. 
1 said to McCabe at that time, “I w'ould not arrest thi.s man on an original 
complaint; I would grab him on this warrant, which is still in force, because 
tlie minute you arrest him on an original complaint they are going to take him 
before Commissioner Ilaye.s ami you are going to try this case all over and you 
haven’t got any evidence excepting this picture practically to present to Com- 
missioner Ilayc's and siu'h other evidence as you can get from him on crosa- 
exaniiiiation, and you haven’t much of a chance to succeed. My advice to 
you, therefore, is to grub him on lids original warrant of arrest and deporta- 
tion on the presumption tliat ins case has been tried and heard. Tlien he will 
take out a writ of iiabeas corpus which will bring him before the court for trial 
and we cun introduce tliis warrant of deportati(m.” I think !Mc<!abe was very 
sincere, but the orders from bis department in Washington were tliat we should 
proceed by original coiiuilalnt 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). Tlie original complaint? 

I\fr. Sullivan. A new complaint. We took him before Commissioner Hayes 
and of course lie told tlie usual story, lie was born in San Francisco, and men 
came forward to say that they kianv his parents, and so forth; jind there also 
was brought forward an American woman wlio taught a Suuday school at 
IMai-lburo, Mass., wliere he laid workiMl; and lier evidence was all right ami 
to my mind very sii t isf actor. v back alrout six or sevmi years’ just about to the 
lime this fellow escaiK^il. She rdtemiffed to testify to his presence there for 
a number of years previous to that, l)ut on cross-examination did not hold; 
and her only reason for saying that he was there at that time was that he 
remembered wlien her iiiotber died, and her mother died about 14 years ago, 
,K 0 that is wliy she said she know him away back tliere, because he said he 
j’emembered her inoth(*r. Well, tlie result was, however, that though you men, 

I believe, would he satisfied that he had not sustained the burden which the 
Jaw places upon him of proving to the satisfaction of the ordinary commis- 
sioner that he was Iiere of right, Comnikssioner Hayes ruled that he was here 
of right and tliat he was lawfully in the United Slates; and that was wholly 
on his evidence tliat he w’as horn in the United States. Well, thereupon the 
Chinese Bureau of the Bureau of Immigration decided that tliey wmuld arrest 
tills man on the original warrant and deportation. I said “Don’t do that 
because it will amount to notlilng. Tlie minute you arrest him on that wairrant 
he will sue out ids writ of Iiabeas corpus, be will go before the court and he 
will say to the court, liere is a certitied copy of the record of the commissioner 
w’ho has heard ray case in the court of tlie Government’s own choosing. Why 
go back to a previous finding which is in dispute as to my identity when here 
is a court of your own choosing that has decided I have a right to remain In, 
and that would be final.’’ I said, “Now what I suggest that you do Is this, 
that you take an appeal from Hie commissioner to the circuit court of appeals 
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on ix)ints of law and on the j'enernl findings sn<‘]\ ns you do in iidniirulty 
i'uses and such as you do under the Kcueral practice act in any case N\here 
the Government is a party. Though the law does not provide specifically for 
the Government’s appeal, yet the j^eneral practice act operates liere. It pro- 
vides that a Chinaman has a rijrht to apiieal from the comnissioner to the 
Uiiiteil States judge, and of course the general practice act would give him all 
the benefits of an appt^al to the circuit court of api>eals of the United States.” 
They declinetl to do that and said I didn’t know what I was talking about. 
And I took it up with Judge Martin and he said “Why, certainly. The com- 
missioner, under this act is sitting as an arm of the court — in such matters 
he is sitting as the court and your apiieal would be according to the general 
ItracUce act from him to the circuit court of app<‘als. 

'I’hey did not do that. They went on and baggt^d him as they had deter- 
mined under the original warrant. Whereui)on he sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus and the matter is still pending, and I know Judge Martin’s mind is 
llijit he has got to discharge him when he comers before him, when the issue is 
raiseil; hut the matter is still p(‘nding and the man is out on bail. 

Now, I said to my people early in my employment that it would he useless 
to go on with these cases such ms Mr. Curley had reported, before Commis- 
sioner Hayes. He does not give to evidence in these cases the values tliat the 
ordinary man wo\ild put upon it. He goes so far afield in his findings that 
almost at first I was inclined to believe that tlie man was corrupt, tliat he was 
venal; hut I can not say — l)ecause he is rather an excellent gentleman — Mr. 
Hayes, ordinarily I would say, is a good lawyer and a scholarly man, some- 
what academic. He has learned. You have seen those men with academic 

laces; they are not really learned, hut polishe<l men; a man of some small 

liractioe, but which was made up of some matters of conshlerahle trust show- 
ing that people have contid(*ncc in him. Hut 1 think his error in tliese imilters 
spring from an inordinate benevolence for the Chinanmn. 

Commissioner O’Cox nki.l. How long has he sat as commissioner? 

Mr. Si'i.uvAN, I think he has been commissioner down there now for about 

six or seven years. I think about th(‘ time I went in there ho was ai^pointed 

{.s commissioner. I do not remember any other commissioner sitting regularly 
tiiero hut Commissioner Hay«*s. S(> I know, too, that MO’ahe has had Ids 
(lilliculties with Hayes, and my clients suspected McCabe. A number of pc'oplo 
suspected him. H. B. French, the Unital States attorney, did not like him. 
Commissioner Hayes disliked him. The Chinamen condemn him. So I have 
(ome to the conclusion that Mctiabe was really trying to do his work with the 
instruments he had at hand, hut that Commissioner Hayes bloekefi bim. I am 
sure of tliat. I have tried the cases before Hayes. That, iiowever, does not 
excu.se McCabe’s inactivity in the other parts of tlu^ State where he is not con- 
fronted by such an embarrassment as he lias at Boston ; hecnusi; we have com- 
missioners at Pittsfi(dd and Springfield and WorcesBa* and New Bi'dford. who, 
1 believe, are not burdened with any such penchant for Chinamen as (^mimis- 
sloner Hayes, of Boston. I know he has urged hi.s bureau to force the United 
States attorney at Boston to appoint .some other commissioner here in Boston 
to hoar these cases, and with that anumg other things in mind we went to 
AVashlngton, I and some of my clients, I think early in May, and one of the 
results of our interview with Mr. Lamed and Mr. Cuminetti,*very incidentally, 
M’as that Lamed wrote a very strong letter to the Attorney Geneiatl, demanding 
that French he ordered to appoint some other commissioner at Boston to 
hear these cases. 

All that the Attorney General did at that time was to forward to Mr. French 
P copy of the letter received from the Department of Labor, together with a 
letter of transmittal instructing Iilr. French to inve.stigate the situation and 
report to him. Later some of my <'lients wont to Washington again — I did not 
accompany them at that time; could not — and then about the 25th of June I 
w'as on at Washington again with my clients ami this time I calleil to see 
Assistant Attorney General Wallace, and he said he had not yet heard from 
his former letter to French, which letter w'as wTitten about a month before. 
And thereupon he wTote rather a strong letter to Mr. Frencli demanding the 
report. However, the very day W’e w'ere in Washington I guess Mr. French 
was writing his answer to the Attorney General’s letter, .so that the two 
hitters crossed. So I received a letter from Mr. French. If you gentlemen 
want, I will read to you therefrom. I wTote a letter to Mr. French under date 
of June 5, if you would care to hear it 

Mr. Busier. Just read it. 
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Mr. Sullivan. P>y tlie way, before I wrote this letter Mr. McCabe bad lieeii 
called in by French on this matter of appointing another coiinnissioner. This 
>\as in consequence, I believe, of the letter he recGlv(*<l from the Attorney (Jen" 
crul. lie called in McCabe and called in his other as.sistants, and during that 
interview my name was mentiomid in connection with some cases that had been 
tried; and lie api>ointed another day and asked that I should come In and stn* 
him. Of course, when I came in to s(h^ him, I told him that I had a si>ecial 
Interest in this matter; that I was representing the Massachusetts Laundry- 
men’s Association. I remember that day 1 went in there in consequence of his 
invitation he and Mr. McCabe wer(‘ having a very hot discussion, and Mc(]tabe 
was very urgent in his point, whiOi was that another commissioner should be 
rpiiointed, and I had an interview on the following day with Mr. Fi’ench ; and 
not having heard anything in this matter from Mr. French nor having hetird 
there wore any developments, I thouglit, perhaps, I could start something if I 
coidd find a proja'i* excu.se for writing a letter concerning departmental mat- 
ters to Mr. French. So I wrote a h'tter on June 5 which was of the tenor fol- 
lowing — I do not know as you want to take this all down; if you do, you can 
treading! : 

“ H(»n. IlLNRY B. Frkxcu, 

“45 MUk Slnrt, [Mon, Mass. 

“My Df.ak Mk. Fiucnch: Simv our meeting I fear I have not made clear 
to you the situation tluit is the i)robable cause for Mr. M('Cai)e’s iilmost in- 
sistence Tuesday eveming in his intm-view with you. 

“The Massachusetts Laundrynum’s Association some time ago coinnience(l a 
general investigation of the (.’him'.se situation in this State” — 

1 don’t think I want to encumlnn* your record with all this and take up ail 
your time, but I told him what they had d(me, and 1 told him — well,. I am 
going to read here, it may be it will (‘pitomize what 1 have Ikh'ii trying to 
say— 

“The Massachusetts Laundrymen’s As.socialion sometime ago commenctHl a 
general Investigation of tiie (diine.'^e labor situation in tliis State, and to that 
end employed the Burns International Detective Agency. In that way it 
learnwl for a certainty what it b(dbre snsjuried to exi.st, namely, tiiat (’hina 
men were being smuggled into this country In gr(‘at numbers by way of the 
(Canadian border extending from Bulfalo (*astwar(l, and also acros.s the Mexi- 
can border and by vessels entering at North Atlanti(! ports. It discoveiHHl for 
it.self also that there are in Chinatown in Boston about ‘Jo ]>er cent of the 
Chinamen there who are not legally entitled to remain in this country, though 
there are many of the Chinamen of Boston who possess ceiditicates of resi- 
dence which do not of right belong to them. For instance, wherever a genu- 
ine certificate was issued with any idiotographic record of the subject irivesti- 
gattHl retained by the commissiomM* who heard the case, it became easy to 
obtain a copy of such certificaB^ as the comndssioner could issue multiple 
copies of sucii certificates whi<’h are n<wv being handle<l in considerable num- 
bers among the smuggling Chinamen in Bo.ston. Though this was now.s to these 
men, it was not news to the Federal aulhorities who Imve long contended with 
that same method of defeating the Chine.se-exclusion law. 

“These men did learn, however, that the Chinamen of Boston regarded 
Commissioner Hayes as the one most likely to find in their favor in any in- 
vestigation brought before him for hearing, providing in each instance a half 
plausible story could be <'(»m*octe<l with witnesses ready to corroborate the 
same. 

“Such a situation, viewed In tlie light of McCabe’s bringing to prosecution 
m few cases in this district, led these men to suspect that he was at least 
neglectful of his duty if not in collusion with the Chinamen. McCabe was 
therefore investigated and found to be In nowdse neglectful of his official 
duties, excepting In that he wamld not submit to United States Commissioner 
Hayes any but cases of palpably illegal residence.” 

I want to qualify that and .say to you that I think McCabe is neglectful in 
his duty in the other parts of Mas.sachusetts where no such excuse Is offered 
to him as Is offered to him in Boston. 

“ These men had spent s^weral thousands of dollars In this investigation and 
felt that something further should be <lone, and thereupon they went to Wash- 
ington, where they took up with the department heads the question of the 
Chinese labor situation In Boston, Mass. At Washington they found that the 
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departn^ent heads themselven regarde<J United States (Join ml ssi oner Hayis as 
a stumbling block to the free and earnest enforcement of the Chiacso-exclusiou 
law in Boston. ]\Ir. McCabe has since then frankly told of the suspicion with 
winch he was at first regarded by the hiiindrynien. As counsel for the laundry- 
jnen I am able to assui'o them of MctJabe’s joalousness, and If such were lU'odtMi 
of your zeal as distidot attorney to pl‘^>secute with earnestm^ss all such (“awes 
v^hen properly brought to your attentioiu 

'‘My experience and obsersatlon wliile your assistant can. if frankly told, 
.lustlfy ^IcCabe’s treatment of this (Jhine.se siruation in Rosbui and vicinity. 

“ Since reading the reports of confidentinl inv(*stigators wIjo have s])ent 
siweral weeks In mingling freely among the Chinese of Boston, I know that 
(Commissioner Hayes himself would feed somewhat hiiinlliat(?d if he could know 
how gullible he is regarded as being by the Chinese jx^ople of Boston. 

“ The Oiiim^* ins|)e(*toi-s of Boston are constantly receiving anonymous let- 
ters conevrning Chinanam allegtsl to l>e Ikto illegally; but their (‘xi>erieuce 
has taught them that oidy too often such letters were inspired by tlie (Jhina- 
imui ]dms(df wim s(^eks arrest with tlie hope of being made a citiz(Mi <m<‘e and 
I'oianer by tlie UnitiMl State's conunissioiu'r at B<>ston. 

“1 know how all of your assistants in this matter, and from oui* con- 
versation Wednc'sday morning I think you, too, are incliniMl to share tliat 
same opinion. My j>orsonal regard for Mr. Hay(*s is lilo' your own high one, 
1 kjjow him to be a genthunan of Idgli moral standards, and 1 Ixdieve, too, that 
lie is a man of (exceptional h'arning in the law and (»f very prn(’ti(^il and sound 
judgmiont. The (‘xcoption to all this, however, is his hence vohnicv toward the 
(Uhlnamen whicdi, though it appeals to us as individual men, is so gival that 
it rolls him of the judicial mind which he* n(e(eds as much in lliese cases as iii all 
ollKU’S wldch are brought bc'foj’ce him. 

You and I kiujw that thi*r(* are m;iny (‘xcfdlent num on the IhuicIi with 
some such a pemchant, which we seek or avoid according to the jiariicular in- 
t('i'(*sts of the side we happem to repnesent, and we are hom'st, I hcdii^ve, if 
Ave act accordingly. 

“That is the situation whicdi pivsenls ilself in this cas(‘. T trust that this 
siiecial Interest,” etc., which is not of particjular interest to you. That practi- 
(•ally tenuinat(\s tlie letter. 

3ilr. I’rsJKK. Now, just tell us. Mr. Sullivan, what the result of your corre- 
spondence* with Mr. French was? 

Acting Chairman 'Weinstock. Who is IVTr. Frcmcli? 

Mr. Bl'sikk. United States district attorney, who ha.s the dc'sigiuuion of tin* 
commissioner who will lu*ar any particular case. 

l\Ir. Sullivan, (^n .Tune 25 Mr. French wrote me the following letter I read- 
ing] : 

“ My Dkak Mu. Sullivan ” 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). He was yonr chief while you 
were in the service? 

Mr, Sullivan. Yes, sir. He has b('en there now a little over eight years. 

“ My Dear Mb. Suluvan : I have given a good deal of thought to the com- 
plaint made by you and Inspector McCalie that Commissioner Hayes is dispos- 
ing of Chinese (.‘ast's in an unstitlsfactory manmT and one which is culculuU'd to 
defeat the purpose of the exclusion act. As a result I have come to the con- 
clusion that although his ajipiicatlon of law and findings of fact in some of the 
cases at least which have been presented to him have proliahly iieen erroneous, 
I am neverthelt^s not satisfied that they were unquestionably s(». You and I 
agree that Mr. Hayes is a conscientious magistrate and an exctdlent lawyer, 
and I have no doubt that you will also concur with the suggestion that to take 
these cases out of his hands and to assign them to some one else would be a 
serious and unmerited refiectlon upon bhri. I have had a frank and friendly 
talk with him awl explained the situatioru and I do not b(*Iieve that there will 
be liereafter reasonable ground for complaint against him. 

“I have stated these facts in substance in a let tor to the Attorimy General 
and have suggested that the Deiiartmeiit of Labor proceed to carry out its inten- 
tions with respect to the enfm'cement of the exclusion act in Uils district and 
have promised him the vigorous cooperation of this office. .Should it then 
appear that these cases are not receiving proper treatment, a new commissioner 
can he promptly designated to hear them. I am, with rogjirds, 

“Very truly, yours,”— 
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Whereupon, on .Tune 30, I wrote Mr. FreiieU the following letter : 

“ My Deak Mr. French : 1 have your very considerate reply of June 25 

This is simply gentlemen sparring— 

“ nn<l I certainly do agrtv with you that Mr. Hayes Is a conscientious magis- 
trate juul an excellent lawyer and that to take these cases out of his hands and 
t<» assign them to some one else might put a serious and unmerited reflection on 
him. I fear, however, that the frank and frlemlly talk with him that you had 
has not accomplisluHl much. Monday morning 

By the way, I want to say that up to the time at least that this letter was 
Written Commissioner Hayes knew nothing of my tictivity. We are very 
friendly, and he knew nothing of my activity, and the instance I am now giv- 
ing you lu're is only one of three or four like it that have happenwl on occasions 
when I have met him in the United States attorneys’ oflh'e, when we would sit 
down in a friendly way with the fellows and have a chat and a smoke, and they 
would he at the old commissioner because of his attitude in Chinese cases. 
To resume : 

“ ^londay morniii,!; I accidentally nud with (’oimnissiouer Hayes in your ofllco 
in the post-oflice huihling, and he r(‘cited to me some of the (‘videuce which was 
presented to him in the cttse of a Chinese hoy who claims to he here as a student. 
This is tlu> evid('nce as h(‘ gave it to me, based upon the hoy’s own story: The 
hoy arriveti in Seattle .some time in 11)00, when* he says he {ittended school for 
six months. Later he <.'ame to Boston and attemled school here for one or two 
terms. He is now 15 years of age. He did not go to school during 1013 
and, as I understand it, is not now attending school. The hoy gave as his 
naisoii for not attending school the following: That he did not have enough 
money to permit of his going aromid like the other hoys at the school, attend- 
ing moving-picture shows and the like, and that his pride in this was so offended 
that he absented hims(‘lf from* .school and worked at various times during that 
year washing in a Chinese laundry. 1 asked the commissiomu' if he was paid 
for that work, and lie said lh(‘ boy laid t(‘stiHed that he wjis not. I asked the 
commissioner lio\\' the hoy supported himself, and lie said that he received tin 
allowance from his fathiu* who was in (’hina. T’ho commissioner told me that 
he holle\’ed tlie hoy's story and asked me for my opinion. I told him frankly 
that I thought the story was a lie; that it was absurd to believe that the boy 
\\'as too proud to go to school where among other hoys his allowance was not 
sufliclent to attend moving-iilcture shows like other hoy.s, and yet he was humble 
euougli to go to work lu a laundry for nothing. Now, this is a fair sample of 
the values Coinmi.ssioner Hayes puts upon Chinese testimony. You and I, 
judging this testimony in the light of our own worldly expm'ience, know that it 
is too absurd to ho woVthy of Ixdief, and yet that good man, Commi.ssionor Hayes, 
sincerely believes that tliat Cliinesc hoy is telling the truth. I am sorry that 
my employment as couns<‘l for the Laundrymeii’s Association of Massachusetts 
is such that I am oliligod to say tlieso tilings to you regarding Commissioner 
Hayes; and so highly ilo I regard him and .so keenly do I appreciate the sen- 
sitiveness of yonr position tliat I have heeii tempted at times to resign my em- 
ployment. I am not, however, going to disturb you any further in tills matter, 
and I am going to try to make my clients believe as you have expressed your 
belief in your letter to me of June 25 when you say that after having liad a 
frank and* friendly talk with liim I do not believe there will he lieroafter reason- 
able ground for complaint again.st him, 

“ Your term of oflicc in the ordinary course (»r political events I presume to he 
too near its end for me to violate the rules that should govern the sincere 
regard I hold for you, with whom I have been assoclateil for the last 10 years, 
and therefore I am going to hope for what you believe to he the result of your 
Interview with Mr. Ilaye.s,. though my estimate of the judge’s stability la such 
that since I have .seen * * * as creditable Chinese testimony in such 
cases it is next to impossible to move him. I think he is too sincere in his 
convictions to be moved even by own persuasive self. However, I am going to 
hope for the very best. 

“ With very kind regards for yourself and with gratitude for the Indulgence 
shown me in this matter, permit me to ask that you regard me as 
“ Very respectfully, yours 

Now, let me say a word about my interview— If you are interested— with 
Mr. Lamed. 
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Through Congressman Gardner, of Massaelmsetts, we made nn appointment— 
I believe it was early in June or the latter part of May— to meet Mr. (Jaml- 
uetti 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. How recently? 

Mr. SuLLiYAN. May or June. 

Acting Chairman AVkinstock. Of this year? 

Mr. SiTTJJVAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AA'kinstock. So this is right up to date? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’CU)Nnell. As I understand, the things you are talking al)out 
now are the current conditions right up to date? 

Mr. SuLLH'AN. Yes, sir. It was some time soon after April 30. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just one question; That nnutation of the conversation 
[»f the commissioner with you as to the evi<lence of this boy, even if that evi- 
[lence wtts corroborated, it was not a suflicient ground to warrant ti refussil 
to exclude the boy, was it? 

Mr. Slllivan. That is my opinion. 

Commissioner Lennon. That wouhi .seem to me to be th<‘ case under the law. 

Mr. SuJ.LiVAN. That is my opinion. 

Mr. BrsiEK. There is really no question about it, is there, Air. Sullivan? 

Mr. Sui.LiVAN. No; but he will in all likelihood let that b(>y stay. 

Mr. Bl'kiek. The law says that he must be a bona tale stmlent, and not on- 
[jaged in any labor. 

]\fr. Stu.livan. That is the law and n'gulations made tluTidor; though .Tinlgo 
rhoinas I. Chatlield, sitting in the Federal court of Brooklyn 

Mr. BnsiEK (interrupting). AVell, we can p.a.ss that case of Chatfield. 

Mr. Sin.LiVAN. All right. Now, there in April or May — some time after 
May 30— Ai>ril 30, I shotdd .say— we went to AVashington, and when Mr. 
Gardner heard what our story was, he .said, “ AA’hy the man you want to si'e is 
fiarned. He is the active fellow down then‘.” And lu" characterized Mr. 
Gaminetti after his own fasliion, which I will not spread upon the record here. 
So he said we will si'e lairned or .som(‘bo<ly else. .So wlu'U wo went down to 
the (lepartnient we met Caniinetti, ami in his ollice at the time were several 
men, Lamed among them, and .several assistants; jiiid GardncT is very sweet 
iind diplomatic In the A'ankee fashion, ami was able to relieve Mr. Caniinetti of 
the trilling business that we had so that we w(‘rc turned over to Mr. Larne<l. 
But white we w('re Inn ing our interview with Larmsl, Caniinetti came in, and 
lo retain Gardner’s eslimate of him I accept(‘d his gracious offiT to the extent 
of thanking him for it and relieving him of the burden of having a li'illing 
matter ocfupy tlie att('ntion of a man whose mind was so crowded with im- 
portant tilings. 

And Lamed said lo us in going over this situation hero that for a long time 
they had had a lot of trouble with (vOinmissioiuT Hayes, and wo conceded all 
lliat and said that soinehody else ought to he appointed. AATll, then, I said, 
“Your men are not doing the work they ought to do. They have not got Com- 
missioner Haye.s in other parts of the State.” “ AA'ell,” lie said, “we haven’t 
got the money.” “ AVliy, Mr. lairiied,” I said, “ why xMcCahe .said to me ‘ It 
is not more money wo need ; all we want is tlie oiah'r to go to work to do these 
(lilngs.’” Now, all ilcl’ahe is really doing, and Sullivan, is sitting in the Im- 
migration station in Boston receiving applicatiens of Chinamen who arc going 
abroad wlio want to return, and want a return certilicate, and occasionally 
examining such Chinamen a.s to whom their suspicion may ho aroused and 
that (Miinaman is brought before tiie commissioner on a lioaring. “Now,” I 
said, “there is no active work being done in Massaclmsetts and there has not 
been any real active work in this line h(‘on done since I have hei'ii in the United 
States attorney’.s office, and that covers the term of nearly seven years.” 
“AVell,” he said, “we can’t do anything. AVe haven’t got the money.” And 
once my client, wiio seemed to think that was a good excuse, though I did not, 
said, “Can we help you?” He .said, “Yes, you can.” He said, “Last year we 
were alloweil In the sundry civil hill $2,r>,A0,000. This year we are asking for 
$2,910,000.” He say.s, “ I don’t suppose we will get a cent of that Increase.” 
But in general terms, though I can not say in specific term.s, he assured us If 
he could get an increased appropriation he would apply that to the enforce- 
ment of the Chlnese-exclu.slon law in addition to all else that is being spent; 
and we did something to that end in the way of lobbying. And a few weeks 
afterwards Mr. AVooley and Mr. McCarthy, who are members of this associa- 
tion, went to AA^ashiugton. T could not go with them at that time. 
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A!h 1 at that time I.arnoti si)ecilically ami distinctly promised Mctlarthy 
that If he could get an increase it would he applied. They went to work to 
see Congressmen, and they worked on ^Ir. Fitzgerald, chairman of the Ap- 
propriation Committee, and to o\ir great surprise tliey reported an appropria- 
tion of $2,050,000— $100,1 MK) increase over the jimoiint allowed in the sundry civil 
hill in tlie previous year. Then when we said to Lamed we want sometliing 
d<me, we want you to i)rei)are to do something, he said, “ Wliy, tliat i.s no lncrea.se, 
only $.5,(K)0.” 1 said, “ llow do you figure that?” He said, ” Last year we got 
$2,550,000 in the sundry civil hill, and we got $05,000 in the deficiency bill. 
So,” he said, ” tliis i.s only $5,000 more than Ave got in Imth appropriations last 
year.” Of cour.se, he Avas caught. That Avas at our interview here a few days 
ago— about June 25 or 2G. And .so Lamed .said, “We are going to fight this 
thing in the Senate. We are not going to hotiier the House at all. Wo are 
going to fight it in the Senate.” So we AA’ent liack up to the Capitol and .saw 
one or Iavo of the Congressmen and .saw Fitzgerald, and I told Fitzgerald tliat 
I didn’t give a damn alimit tlie approi)riation so tar ns iMassacluisetts was con- 
cerned; that they had tAvo men up tliere now ussigneil to (’liinese Avork, and if 
those men Avould only do all they couhl reasonably be t'xpectod to do there 
Avith the means at hand we Avuuld not complain. I said, “My complaint is 
that tiiey are not doing nil tlmt can he rigidly expectid of tliem. My clients 
here arc anxious to aid tliis department in increasing its appropriation.” He 
said, “Mr. Sullivan, tliey can fight it in tlie Senate if they Avant to; but avIhmi 
it comes liaok liero I Avili give them the dnmmlost fight they over had, because,” 
be says, “I know what that bureau is iloing Avilh its money, and in an ojieii 
fight on the floor of this House I Avill tell the public Avhat tliey are doing with 
their money. I know what they are doing witli tlieir money.” And so Ave came 
back home. 

I Avant to say this, by tlii‘ way. At our first interview witli Mr. iiai’ued Ave 
reveaknl to him wliat we lead lieen doing and Aviiat invosiigiitions liad iieenmnde; 
and we brouglit along with us Mr. Norton, avIio Avas in cliarge of the Ihiston 
bureau of tlie Burns I>etective Agency, and learned si'cmcd quite interested and 
.said that he had turneil ovm* tlie mdire Cliinese investigation part of liis work 
to Mr. Taylor, Avlio was tlien 

.Mr. Busier (interrupting). Biclianl Taylor? 

Mr. Sui.LiVAN. I don’t knoAv Avlietlua* 1 havi* got Ids full name or not; but 
the Mr. Taylor Avho was then at Butfulo — R. H. 'I’aylor. 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr, SuuMVAN. Wlio Avas then at Buffalo; and lie .says, “I liave to-day Just 
telegraphed him authority to buy a iiower bout to lie used in Ids iin'estiguttons 
and In his authority to di.scover Cliinese simiggh'rs on the (Ireat Lakes. 1 
guess tliat Avas an authorization to extend sonudhing tike $l,2d0 or $1,500 to 
buy a poAVor boat. And lie says, “ I Avill get in touch Avith Mr. Taylor and liuvi‘ 
him come on to Boston and see you men to confer Avitli you.” 1 say.s, “Noav, 
this is to be secret, ami 1 Avoiild rather not unytliing he known of this by our 
Boston agents.” He says, “No; notldug Avill lie known.” Well, Taylor cani(‘ 
on, and Taylor told us he was going to keep this smet fr<»m McCabe, and we 
Avere to complete our investigations ami make report to him and then he would 
go and send men here to act with us. 

Well, the next thing I lumrd from Taylor Avas through McCabe, who had 
received a letter from Taylor Instructing him to cooperate with us— the men 
that we said tliat we were net satisfied with. We did not think MtOalie avus 
live enough to do the Avork. We wanted a live man and would rather have a 
man who had nothing to do Avith the Chiiie.se interests In Boston at all, and he 
promised that. But Ave didn’t hear anything from him, and we got word from 
McCabe and the instructions from Taylor to MeCalie were that there was to 
lie no round-up. Instead of allowing our man Curley, who inade these special 
investigations in CliiuatoAvn, to go before Commissioner Hayes and make out 
411 his complaints all at once against the.se individual Clilnamen and then have 
him go out with the Chinese in.siiector and point them out and grab them, 
their point was that we sliould take them Individually. “ Well ” I said, “ the 
moment I put (’urley on the stand In one case all these other felloAVS are 
going to flee. Now, that is absolutely absurd. We have siient thousands of 
dollars here for nothing,” So nothing has been done so far. McCabe said. 
“What Is the use of arresting these men and taking them before CVmiinls- 
sloner Hayes? He Avlll dl.s<'harge them.” Well, that may be a sufficient ex- 
cuse, The fact Is nothing has been done. 
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Coniiiiissioner O’Oonnkll. Your position now is that McOabe lias <lono notli- 
In^ with these cases at all ? 

l\lr. SrLUVAN. No ; nothing has been done here. We wMit a list of these 
eases and in fact sent all our testimony relating to these particular cases to 
Mr. Taylor 

(V)mnnssioner O’Oonnktj.. Now, let me get In the record some of your ideas 
n.s to the result of your inve.stigation. What is your estimate of the ramiber 
of Chinese in Ro.stonV 

Mr. Sullivan. J (*an’t give you that. sir. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. Or in the State. 

Air. SiJLiAVAN. No; 1 can't give you that T su]*posp your statist ics 

(^oininLs.sioner O’Connell. Yes; we have had some entimales h(*re varying 
all the way from SbO to 2,000. 

Mr, SuLLfVAN. Well, I suppose the otHeial statistics would liel[) you; but, 
of course, that is not all that are here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, what is your impression as to the number 
of Chinamen that are iti tlie Boston distra-t illegally? 

Mr. Stu.livan, 1 can’t give you the number; I can give you a percentage. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. WTll, some iK‘rc<mtage. 

Air. Stti.ltvan. About 25 i)or cent of tiiem are proladily ber(‘ lawfully. 

Coimiiissioner I.knnon. Atui 7.5 per cent unlawfully? 

Air. Sullivan. Sevcnty-tive per cent of them unlawfully. For iiistance, 
take this Chin Kay Sooy tliat 1 have spoken of. is a case that I think 

tlie Chinese bureau honestly fought and they would liave dejiorted liim, but 
they wei'e intiTferod with, they say, by such men, then high in power in Alas.sa- 
chusetts, ex-Cov. Curtis, ex-ttov. JCvan S. r>raper. and ex-Scuator Ahirray 
Crane; and probably they wm’e worki'd on by some ]iolitician lower In tlie 
scale, with the j*esult that the bureau has not toiiduMl him, you imderstund. 
They say, “ M'e refuse to go any further because* things are so s(‘t against us, 
w'e would simiily be making him an American citi/.tii. The result is, however, 
lie has gone before the 1 ‘egistration hoard in Boston and to Ihoir satisfaction 
proved himself to lie a native-born Amerh'aii citizen entitled to vote and has 
stood for election to tlie legislature and came within about 4(X) of lK*ing elected 
in his district. 

Acting Clialrman Weinstock. Who Is tliat. 

Air. Si’LLivAN. This Chin Kay Sooy; and Curley in his investigations down 
there found out that it is uudorstood among liis friends that liail lie paid 
one politician down there, a gang leader, $.5(X). in.stead of distributing his 
money in small amounts injudicially among the electorate himself of his 
district, that this fellow would have delivered enough votes to have e]e<‘toil 
him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. To tlie legislature? 

Air. Sri.LiVAN. Yes, sir. And probably lie will stand for ele<*tion this fall. 

.Acting Chairman AVeinstock. What is his business? 

Air, Sullivan. He is inciilentally one of the directors of the C-osmoixilitau 
Trust Co., of Boston. He is pai-t owner of two or thi*ee restaurants in Boston. 
He is owner or part owner of a wet-wa.sU laundry in Boston. Up to a few 
mouths ago he owned a big farm out here in the <‘oun(ry. I understood since 
tiuit he bad sold that at a profit of $30,lK)0, though it is said in Chinatown 
among Cliiiiamen reported to know that he <lid not sell it, but that he wa.s 
going to put Chlnei>e laborers to work there; In fact, bad .some Cliine.se working 
there. 

Oommlssioner I..ennon. Quite a sucimsful business man? 

Air. Sullivan. Ye.s, sir; quife succe-ssfiil. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Have you any particular men or organisaitions 
wlm are interesteil in the Chinese illegally? 

Mr. Sullivan. I have In mind no organizations iutei'ested in Chinamen lieing 
introduced here Illegally, I have in mind some iiullvidiuils, of course, who have 
been interested ai^d who have been coiivicteil. Now, 1 have ntfioken of Goodman 
Phillips. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; I rwnember. 

Mr. Sullivan. And there was Idneliaii and Cupt. Daley, and I said some- 
thing to you, Mr. Busiek, the oUier day — ^you asked me ^out Holske — aske<l 
me if he waa my client. 

Air. Busiek. Yes. 

Air. Sullivan. Now, I will telJ you all I know about tJie Holskes. TJie elder 
Holske, I understand, is In business here in CliinatowiL 
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Act ini' ( Miairman Wetnstcktk. Is ho a Chlnnnmn? 

Mr. SfLiavAN. No; a white man. lie was formerly Interested in smiiKKllng 
Uhinaiiien, and he may be yet. 

(V)inmissioner O’C’onnell. And do yon tliink smuggling is going on just as 
(•(mtinuoiisly now? 

Mr. Sullivan. Oh, yes; there Is no doubt about it. If you will ask me tliat 
question after I tinish this, I will come buck to it. 

All I know about Holsktr is really what Mc-Cabe has said to me liere since 
he knew we were making our investigations. He says, “I am sorry I didn’t 
know' about this investigation. I could have dire«‘te<l you to some things that 
were w’orth investigating; “now*,” he says, “there is the younger Holske. He 
is a traveling salesman for tlie National lUscuit Co., and his headquarters are 
at rittstield, and he is living in a manner beyond the means afforded him by 
his employment as a drummer, and,” he says, “tliere. are a lot of Chinese 
being smuggled into IMttstield. 1 know that. And I have always suspected 
that he was the one that was introducing tluan. To throw' me off the track 
and obviate any possll>ifity of my suspicion his father from time to time has 
tri^sl — or intimated to me that he and his son were m»t on good terms, and,” 
he says, “he has rei)eated it so fr(‘(iuently that I begin to suspect that his 
father is still negotiating the deals for smuggling (!hinamen into the United 
States, and Hint this fi'llow is simply his instrument at Pittstield.” 

Well, now McCabe' — not iMcCabe, but IVlcKenna, of the customs bureau — is 
assigned or has Ix'cu assigned for tlu' last fiwv months to the special work of 
discovering smuggled ojiium, and he is a very likabh* fellow’, very astute, very 
diploinatit*, and has lieen very e'tTective and has don(‘ excelli'iit w'ork, and the 
(’hinaimm like him, and to this extmit, that they are always trying to in- 
gratiate th(‘ins('lv('s in his favor. Of course you know how’ obsequious they 
are In sei*king anything, and as a consi'quence he always receives and gets a 
good deal of information and Is allowed to go to a good many jilaces that othet 
iiK'H art' not allowed to go, ami he reported here a few’ months ago to Mct’abe 
that there were about 15 or 10 raw' Chinanu'n— green Chinamen— that were har- 
bored in a laundry in Pittslield. He says they have been shvping on the hare 
llo^irs in iilth and dirt Ho says “You ought to go u]) llu're and you could 
grab a hunch very easily — without any dlllieully.” Nothing W'as done. And 
T knew' McKenna luul tohl him that, so I stud to McCabe, “ You didn’t do 
aiiytiiiug with that bunch of (’hinameii in Pittstield.” "No,” he said, “that 
wasn’t any new's to me. There is always a luinch of tlu'in there.” I says, “ If 
that is so and tlH*re is always a Ininch there, why don’t you go up there aiifl 
do something’^ ” “ Well,” he said, “ 1 am going up next wi'ek.” I says, “ Well, 
we wish you would go. Tlie matter ought to he attended to.” He says, “I am 
afraid of Commissioner Wood. I think he Is .somowlmt like Hayes.” I said, 
" Wood is a tine young man and a vi'ry judicial man, and I think yon w’ill lind 
liiin a very satisfactory commissioru'r. I always have. Now,” I said, “ I will 
be willing to go up with you. My clients will pay my ex'iienses, and 1 will go 
11 ]) with you. I know tin* assistants from the United States attorney \s ollice, 
and they are all new to the game, and tlioy will be willing, and I can go tip 
and sit in and take part in this matter. They are like all new’ men who don’t 
know inu<‘h about the Federal ])raclice, and he .said, “Well, I will let you 
know'.” But he didn’t go, and I called him up ami asked him about it, and he 
said, “ Wi'll, I didn't go. I was very busy, l)iit I will do it next w'ci'k.” Well, 
lie didn’t go next week nor tlie following week, and yesterday I calh'd him up, 
or llie day Ix'fore, and I askeil him~or rather I asked for McCalie, and he 
w'us out, and Sullivan ansvvereii, and I told him. who I w’r4H, and I says, “You 
fellows told me you were going u]) lo Bittslield lo .see if >on couldn't rope some 
of those ChiiiaimMi, and yon haven’t done It.” “Well,” ho sail, ” we have been 
busy. We have been busy with Chinese cases here in court In Boston.” 
I said, “Hood Cod! Yon liav<‘ only had one or two, and tiiey only occupied 
you one or two days, and here there lias been a whole month gone by.” ” Well,” 
be says, “ that is all right. If yon arc dissatislied with that, 1 can’t say any- 
thing further.” “ Well,” I say.s, “ at best it is unsatisfactory, and I don’t think 
It is creditable to w bat you do.” Now', that is the situatio i w’e have. 

Acting Chuirniaii Wein.stoi k. May ive ask, Mr. Sail Ivan, if you care to make 
it — you come in more or less touch in your work w'lth Mr. Billings, I take It? 

Mr. SuLiuvAN. Not now'. 1 used to when I was in the United States attor- 
ney’s oflice. 

Acting Chairman AVKiNSTOcjf. And with McCabe. 

Mr. SuLuvAN. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Wkix.stoc k. Ami witli (';niiim*tn? 

Mr. SmxiVAN. Well, 1 met (^a mi nett i ; yes. 

Acting Ohulrmnn Wetnstock. Ami Lnrnml? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And Ilayes? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yea, sir. I had two interviews with Lamed, and mv clients 
thri'O, and with Taylor and witii Jerry Hurley ; I niet him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, for our guidance, and for the information 
of the commissioners, and not the puhlic, would you care to give sort of a pen 
picture or sort of sketch (►f your impressions of these various men as the out- 
come of your talk witli tiiem? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes; beginning with Caminetti. Of course, not liaving seejj 
the man at all, I had, of course, a hackgj'oumi which was createil by Congress- 
man Cardner’s characterization of him; and when I met him I saw a little 
sawed-off, insignificant individual of unkemiit appearance and apparently lack- 
ing to a considerable degree in that intelligence ami acumen that is expected of 
a man occupying an ollice of prominence and responsibility such as he has. A 
mail who would rather ho alTahle ami pleasing than to be always Just and 
right. A man who found it easier to say yes than to say no. A man vain and 
anxious io bo tliouglit well of, though not desiTving of the high opinion that 
he is constantly bartering his character fnr. A man in his particular position to 
be disregarded for effective results. A man who Is di'pemlcnt uiion his assist- 
ants ami never takes the trouble to verify their reports to him and even lacks— 
he is lacking In that particular in two qualities, and that is tlie acuimm to 
v(‘rify, and oven the Industry to verify, where his better .ludgment might tell 
him he should verify. Now, that is my estimate of Caminetti. 

Now, Lamed; And again, of course, a))art from my oliservutions of )dm I 
have a background that is colored or clouded or tinted by other people’.s reiiorts 
and other cinmmstances over which, perhaps, he has no* control, but which are 
the results, perhaps, of other people’s acquaintance with him. My lirst impre.s- 
slon of Lariu'd was that he was a very capalile man; that ho was capable of 
doing the finest kind of work; that he had a keen mind and u fairly good 
memory, but that he pretended to a greater knowledge of his department work 
than he really lunl. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yon mean that ho was a bluffer? 

i\Ir. fSuLLivAN. Yes, sir; and he has ability enough to get away witli it for 
a long while. Ix-t me give you an iiistuneo of that. I was showin*g at different 
poinis wherein the Chinese exclusion act was weak. He ojiposed to that his 
notions of where it was strong, and sometimes conciHling that my nolions of 
those points were right. I sliowed him in two or tliree instances where Ills 
manner of proccslure undor the Chlnesi* exclusion act was wrong and how 
(lu're was a betler way under the law. IIo proceeded to dispute those points, 
as did Taylor when 1 met Tayl(»r. Ami I maintained, in the presence of my 
clients, that he was wrong in his iioihui of the law in Unit particular; and he 
was so cl(“ver that almost I think ho convinced them that I did not know 
as much about the law as 1 thought 1 did, and he came damn near convincing 
me I must be wrong, when presently a clerk came in. We were talking about 
tlie use — about tbeir exercising their peremiitery right to deport — and I was 
opposing to that the right of anybody whom they attempted to deport in that 
fashion to demand protection under a writ of luiheas corpus; and he said he 
Ihought it amounted to imihing; that they could do it. ITesently a clerk came 
in and he said, “ Yes, 3Ir. Lamed, we ai-o Iiuvlng lots of trouble in this work 
because of writs of habeas corjius Ixung taken out, and they are giving 
us lots of trouble, and they are blaming us in that particular.” Whereuixm 
lie was Iimm'diately trippinl up. 1 was coiivinciMl from that in.stauce and 
other instunoes that Lamed is not learned In the statutes. That he knew some- 
thing of the niechunles of the statute, but was not learned in the law; that he 
has some good clerks under him ; that he pretends to a great memory of lots 
of things; that there are clerks there that have these things indexed in their 
own minds, and that they are Ids reaily indexes. 

I later came to tlie conclusion that Lamed was not frank; that he was a 
pretender. I was coiivinccxl that he was not making the best efforts with tlie 
means that the Government hnd given him for the proper enforcement of this 
law — for what reason I don’t know ; hut I am couvinced that he is not making 
the best efforts. I am convineed that here and there he makes wlint seems to 
be a zealous effort to enforce this law, but those are only instances at a time, 

3S81t>— S. Hoc. 4ir», (H I - vol 7 S 
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and that there are an iineounte<l number of iiwtancea whta’e if the «ame energy 
^^'as exercised we would get a proper and reasonable enforcement of tills law. 

Acting Chairman Wejnstock. Have you read the extras— dispatches— aixjut 
charges prefei-red against him? 

Mr. Sullivan. Not siiice I read them in a brief notice. I don’t know what 
those amount to. I did siM*ak to RU*Calje about them. I called Inm on the 
phone — I have bomi following thwe fellows up. MeCabe says, “ Oh, those don’t 
amount to anj'thing. That is Just some disgruntled fellow in the tiehl making 
some comi>luint and it <loseu’t amount to anytidng.” McCabe seemed to hold 
a brief for Larnwl in that. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Have you Iieard anything, or do you know or would 
you like to state anytliing as to his honesty? 

Mr. Sullivan. Who — Lamed? 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Air. Sullivan. I tliink lie is a liar. Aiy reason for saying be is a liar is 
tlud: he was anxious for us to get au increase ovei* his appropriation of last 
year which the sundry civil hill provided was $2,5.50,0130; that this year they 
liud asked for $2,910,000, and he told me that he did not expect to get a cent 
of tliat increase 

Coiumissioner O’Connei.l (interrupting). Air. Sullivan do you think he would 
be interestixl enough in the (.ciduese in some way, flnanclally or otherwLse, to 
deceive tliose above him in the Immigration Bureau? 

Air. Sullivan. Yes, sir. He has been there long enough to have worked 
a reform that would put peace in tliis law. He has been there long enough, 
and I will tell you how he could do it. There is notliiug to prevent Commis- 
sioner Hayes from issuing a huialrt^l dupli(ate.s on as many requests of any 
record he has ever made in a (ddnese case before liirn. What is the result. 
Tliose tilings are distJ'ibuted and sold at a high price, (^mmissioner Hayes 
may lionesily issue dui»licates. Even suppose lie murks tliem “Original,” 
“ Dupli<‘ate,” “Triplicate,” he can issue them and those things are use<i and 
used widely. And you may be able 

CkaumissioihT O’C’onnku,. Do you think he is in anyway Interested in tlie 
issuing of those? 

Air. Sullivan. No; lie is not. But, now, of course, if a duplicate like that 
is issued it ought to be easy to vi-rify it, because Commissioner Hnyi'S now 
keeiis a pliotograph of the original subject lirougiit before him. But J earned 
knows tliat there are thousands of certiticaies out that are duplicates and 
triplicates that are in tlie hands of various Individuals. There has never 
bei’U an efl'<»rt made to verify tho.se. Take, tor instance, the AIcCettricli cer- 
tificates, which were proverbially corrupt, and sujipose when a follow was 
cauglit, say Chin Kay 8ooy, they took his picture and sent it on to Washington 
for record. Wlienevor another Chin Kay Sooy Ixibbed up they could veidfy 
that. Don’t you siHi tliey could make some elTort to identify that. 

He has lH*en in that department long eiiougli to realise tiic value of a rogues’ 
gallery — of those certificates— and there is no elTort to make it, and it <;ouhl 
be <lone. 

Acting (‘hairman Weinstock. Now, let me ask you, Mr. Sullivan, if this 
commission were to delegate to you the power v(*sted In it by Congi’ess, the 
[lower to r(H?ommend ways for jii'eventing future Chinese smuggling, what 
would*l)e yonr recommendation ? 

Mr. Stttjjvan. Well, there are some situations that are difficult to meet. 
Now, I will give you some of the situations I have in mind. For iiiKtunciL I am 
convinced that there are men employed as seamen on tliese big truiis-Atlaiitic 
liners and other freight slops coming into Boston who pick up an occasional 
$109 bill by aiding Chinamen to enter the United States. 1 know that for tliis 
rtmson: We have had one or two cases where Chinamen have been found ou, 
for Instance, the White Stai* Line boats entering Bo.ston, and tliey were ]>ut in 
fbe galley or put in some stateroom or otlm* awaiting the departure of the Imat, 
and they were ordered to be ili^irted. In some liistnnoes those men luive 
escaped by the portholes and left the wharf. We have had other instances 
where the watchman on the wharf has seeu at nlglittime Chinamen — lie could 
tell they were Chinamen— and tliey disappear and leave tlie wharf. In smae 
instances we <!aught one or tw'o of them ; In others tliey sudcessfuHy made theJr 
escape. Of course, tliat is a cmidltton that can be met (Hily by a vigilant 
sufiervisian of these varioiLs wiiarves here In Boston. And that, I think, is 
attended to in an indifferent fashion. 
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Actiiig Chairmun Wkinhtock. You mean you wnild slronKtlum tlio \vat<'li- 
f!iane)8S-~tlie police duty? • 

Mr. SuiJLJVAK. I would i5trenp:the>n tlie watchfulness uiviij our wlmrves and 
strengthen the tlvoroughuess of tiie search of every boat brought In. 

Mr. Busikk. Mr. Sullivan, if I may Interrupt, the problem tiuit api>eaj*.s to 
l>e the big problem as presented by the witnesses In the? Immigratiou Service 
tid'Hiis to be this: It is geiu'rally conceded that your estimale of (he iiunilier of 
contraband Chinese in this country is not an overstatement at all; but it 
appears that once a Chiimiuau is in this country, that if lie is in the city 

Acting Ohalriimn Wkinstock (interrupting). Ho is lost in the shuifU^ 

Kir. Busikk. Now, wlmt l.s your suggestion ns to how to get these fellows 
out tiiat are in? 

Kir. Sullivan. Now-, iuu-e 1 will say to you what I said to Mr, Larueil, apart 
from an increasni watcliriilnes.s, vvhicli, l.,ai'ue(l will argue, is now hrougljt to 
the liigiiest p<unt under tiie aj»i)ropriation as allowed, I am going to say tliis, 
wliicli I said to Tairiu'd, ix) law is a law without sanction, ami tinit sanction 
must he something more than a mere ]irovisio?i for a penalty. "J’hat i)ena]ty 
must be enforced. 

Now, wc have a statute here which makes it unlawful for Chinamen to enter 
the country, excepting in certjiin excepted. classes ; hut supposing the Ciiinaman 
does pay to eiitivi* the L'liited Statics and is (U'tected entering, wliat iMuialiy 
d<K‘S lie imy? Simjily pays tlie penally <>f losing his $500 and Is sent hack. 
No harm comes to lum. tie is not Impri.somML If we catch a man smuggling 
them in, we imprison tlnuii. All we do to the Chinamen is to depoid them. 

1 liave folJowed up tliis )>oint of law, hut luariUMl lias been wrong on so many 
points that I suspect he may he wrong in this. There is a general provision in 
the law iiiuking It unlawfiil for certain clas.ses of < ■hinamen to lx* In the Unite<i 
States; aial because any (diiiiainun who was lK*re in 3802 or 1cS03 was requirist 
to be registered, if he was not r<*glsten‘(l he must give an exiaise for It, otlierwlst* 
h<^ is h(*re u?\lawfull.y ; ])resu.ming. therefon*. that all other Chinauien who are 
hei'e, who liave <*oine heie since tli(‘n are hero unlawfully, iinl<‘ss they are of 
the except<*d clas.si',': ; tliat, tln‘refore, is an (d’lVnse under the Kt.atute; they are 
here unlawfully; it is unlawful for tliem to enter. 

There is the general provisi<»n of (he stauite wliieli says. “All otluu* ofiVnse.s 
under tliis act for which is'iiaMics are not provided shall lx* punished by tiie 
following tine or term of imprisonment.” I said to liarned. “Why (U'port tlie.se 
nxui? Why simply deixirt tlieni? Why do not you do to those Chinamen what 
you do with a lot of othei' immigrants (Isat an* coming here, that attempt to 
come here, unlawfully entering the port not designated by the Commissioner 
of Iniiiiigrat ion? W’liy ilo .v<ni not impose a ixmalty upon them?” “Well,” lie 
said, “ that is a thing (liat. lias IxM^n tried and has !xx*n up to tin* Suprmne Court, 
and tliey say you can not do it.” 

Thai may he so, but I tliink thert* should l»e some definite provision in the 
law tliat any (Chinaman found liere unlawfully or found atti'inpllng to enter 
tJiis country surreptitiously and at a piiint not designated by tiie United States 
conunissioiier, should be imnisinHl. Tlnm. liy God, (^hinamen are not going to 
attempt to come into this I'ountry in sucJi great immlx^rs. at least, as they 
ai'e now a(.t<‘mi>ting. All that they hazard now is the cost of coining in. If 
by any clumce they should he successfully detected, they are simply deixirted 
In a most humane and considerate fashion. Therefore, your law Is forever 
sanctiorxHl. 

Acting Chairmun Wkinstock. liCt me ask you, Kir. Sullivan, could you pre- 
pare an amendment to the existing law that would cover that thought tliat 
you have just expresml? 

KIi*. Sullivan. I think I could, and I wouhl he very ghul to do that. I would 
like to give some of the legal teutures of it some thought and the constitutional 
features of it some thought. 

Acting Chairman Wkinhtouk. I would like to Invite your judgimuit and your 
criticism upon a plan that lias been presented to us. I iiave spent .x'veral 
months on the Pacific coast, which is the headquarters for all this problem, In 
dlsi'iLssing ways and means with tlie exiierts out thei*e, whites and Chines^*, and 
eollectlvely there Ims been a plan Immmered out, a tentative plan, to prevent, 
minimize, which has not yet even hei‘n adopted by the subc’Oinmlttee of the 
commission, so that it Is iu position to be hammeied to death, ought to he 
amended, mid your knowledge, experieuw, and criticism of It ought to he of 
value. 
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We slertetl out on this tiieory, that the thing to do to miniinize the smuggling 
is to tiike the prollt out of the game, to take the velvet out of the situation, 
because it is the profit and promise that prompts those (Ihinamon to engage in 
the smuggling business. The more terrors there can be connected with this 
smuggling the greater the restraining intluence will be. To-day it is generally 
\inderstoo(l by contrabands and by the smuggbTs, as Mr. lUisiek polntiHl out, 
that if a Chinaman thinks once he gels here the chance for his being deported 
is remote and that ho can afford to take the slight risk. He is htst in the 
shulile the moment he lands. 

Mr. Sl’m.ivan. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Therefore, he is willing to pay the price, which 
I suppose is pretty stilt at times, and lie is willing to undergo the physical 
hardships for the prosjiectivo reward and the knowledge that once here he is 
liere for keeps; but if conditions could be provided wherel)y those contrabands 
would not only have to pay the fee and undergo the physical privations and 
hards] dps, but on top of that would live in a constant terror or fear, with a 
sword over liis head suspended by a slender tliread — with that end in view 
this plan has been suggested. The logical thing to do would be to start out as 
a beginning and check up every Clunaman in America. 

Mr. Sullivan. 1 think so. 

Acting Cliairman ^^’Kl^STocK. And compel tlumi to iirovi' their legal right to 
be here. But it has been iKiiuted out, and correctly so, that if that were done a 
great many Chinese who are legally entitled to be here could not prove their 
legal residence, because many of their certiticates were destroyed in the great 
tire of San Francisco— I don’t know how many— 20,(M,H) Chinamen— the result 
would he that many who arc rightfully liere would lie depoided, which would ho 
an injustice. In order to overcome that, and the fear that the future begets 
would compensate, the plan was to wipe out the slate clean and take it for 
granted that every Chinaman in the c<mutry to-day is legally here, forget the 
past, prepare for the future. So an amendnumt is proi>«»sed calling for a regls- 
trution of all the Chinese laborers in tiio Ciiitcd Stales, allowing them six 
iiiontlLs’ time to secure tlieir new C(‘rtiffcatcs. This certilicate would he so 
safeguarded that it would he impossible of duplication, pimbubly with a thumb 
mark, place for photograpli, and all other precautions that may suggest tlieui- 
selves. It wouhl lie made obligatory on the i>nrt of laborers to reregister; it 
woiihl be made voluntary on the part of privileged classes and the natives. 

At the end of six months the Secretary of Labor would be instructed and 
commanded to appoint a certain mimlier of arri'st crews, not less than 8, not 
more than It), perliaps; a crew to consist of a trained insix'ctor, specializing on 
that very thing, nothing else, an intm’jU’ider, and a stcnograiihcr. Those crews 
would be dropi)ed into cities tinexp(‘ctedly and would check up all the Chinese 
throughout the country, continuously, not less than twice a year and as fre- 
(piontly as oonditions would permit. Now, it is pointed out that with that sys- 
tem ill optTation, if a Chinaman did smuggle in, with truincil inspectors on his 
heels, as was pointed out by Mr. Kdsall, the assistant commissioner at San 
Francisco — who is probalily one of the keenest exiicrts In the service — with 
traineil cxinn-ts that could drop into a community, and with underground in- 
formation at their command, they could spot the strangers very quickly; and if 
the strangers took wings and ffow, they would he aftm* them so that life would 
liecome a terror and after a while, when tlu‘re hud Ikmmi u goodly number of de- 
portations made and the news would become so well spread, that the velvet in 
the game w'ould dlsapiicar. 

Mr. Si i.LivAN. 1 think that is an exf'cllcnt plan, only to m.‘ik(‘ it more effin-tive 
I would impose a penalty upon anybody found iiere unlawfully. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You would take this plan and phis It with your 
Idea? 

Mr. Sui.LivAN. Yes, sir; I think it is (‘xcellent. lie has, in a most perfect 
faslilou, said what I w'as trying to work out wlien I said that Larneil, in the 
years tliat he has l)oen at It and from his knowledge and experience, should 
iiave had some form of regj.stration. 

Comrais.sioner Lennon. In addiiion to what you have stated In the plan 
Is the proposition that tlie comniissioners wlio now jiass uiKin the eligibility 
would no longer liave that power? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. T w'nnt to explain that. The idea Is 
to have those disputed cases ilealt witli not by tlie courts, but by the coni- 
mis-sloners. It has been pointeil out, FMsull ixilnted out that very clearly, that 
when these cases cuiue Into courts tliey are hoiieless ; it takes years, but K 
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it is dealt with by the commissioners j'ou jcet expeditloii, promid act ion, and 
you are more likely to get r(‘siiUs and justice. 

Mr. Sullivan. With these two suggestions, that the Cliinainau liiinself l)o 
given a certificate with his photograph ami thunih mark on it 

AcGng Chairman Wetnstock. Yes. 

Mr. Sullivan. And the original be kept at AVashington. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Yes. 

Mr. Stu.livan. Understand, that the original be k(‘pt at Washington 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Let me fnniisli you witli a coi)y of the pro- 
]K)sed amendment. 

Mr. Sullivan. I would I)e via-y glad to get it. 

(tommissloner 0’Con.m:!.l. We Invite yonr criticism at your coiivenic'nce. 

Mr. Sin.LTVAN. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. I will keep in touch Aviih yon. 

lilr. Si'i.LTVAN. This other suggestion, see laov ii is going to work out; yoii 
are going to make a gcmeral registration that is goirig to wipe the slate clean 
and say all here are wcdeoino. 

Acting Chairman AVeinst()('k. Yes. 

Air. Sullivan. 'Tlien hereafter when anollier Clunaman is found wilhont a 
certificate, his case is to be dealt witluby some <l(‘paiinient l>oard? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A'es. This is the way that paragraph r(‘ad.s: 

“Any Chinese or i)erson of Ciiinese deseotit wlio, after six months from the 
passage of this act, is found within tlu* United Stales witiiont such a certifi- 
cate of residence shall he deemed to he iinlawfiilly within tlie United States, 
and shall be arrested l)y any commissioner of immigration, or l)y Ins deputies, 
or by any persons Avhom the Secretary of Labor may autliorize, and at such 
lime and place and by such persons as the Secretary of Ijahor, the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, (»r any commissioner of immigration may 
designate sliali be given a liearlng upon the cliarge of being unlawfully within 
the United States.” 

You see lie is heard l>y the deparlnuMit. 

Air. Sullivan. A>s, sir. 

Acting Chairman aWjnstock. Not by the (‘onrts. 

Air. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (ri'ading) ; 

“At such stage of tlie hearing as the person conducting tlio same may pre* 
scTihe the poi-soii cliarged may he represented by <‘ounsel, and piMiding a final 
(](H.*ision shall ho entitled to bail it\ a reasonahh' s\nn, not h'ss than $1)00, to 
1)0 lixed by tlie Secretary of Labor. 

“The Inirdc'ii of proof shall he upon the person so charged afilrmatively to 
established to the satisfaction of tlie piu’son conducting the hearing, that he 
Avas not requiriHl by this act make such application, or that he had been 
unalile to apply for and receiA'e such certificate of residence by reason of 
ticcideiit, sickness, or other just and unavoidahle cause. The person conduct- 
ing the hearing shall find from the evidence Avhetlier the person charged is 
unlaAvfully Avitliin Uie United States and should he deported, or whether he 
is (Mititled to a certificate of resilience. The fimllngs and the record on Avhich 
they are based shall forthwith lie reported to the Secretary of Labor, avIio shall 
determine Avladlier the person cliarged is nnlaAvfnlly Avilhin the United States 
and shonhl be deported, or is entitled to a certificate of residence, and shall 
render judgment accordingly.” 

That keeps the Avhole thing Avithin the department. 

Air. Si’LLivAN. Yes, sir. Well, that danse there Avhieh exmises him from 
registration, I think, should he strengthened. I think it is tlie fault in the 
old law. For instance, you get a man; 

“You Avore liere in 1801 Avheii that hiAV was passed?” “Yes, sir.” “You 
did not register during that year?” “No, sir.” “That was extended six 
months further?” “Yes, sir.” “You did not register during that time?” 

“ No, sir.” “ Why? ” “ Oh, I was sick.” 

So that the time within Avhicli lie should regi.ster, during that time he Avas 
sick. Now, I think there ought to he some provision made requiring them to 
register Immediately thereafter, that Is, after their disability. Of course, if 
they do not register Avlthln the six months, then they never register. Noav, 
supposing you add to that law this 

Acting Chairman AVkinstock. Oh, yes. It says that if that Chinaman can 
prove to you, as the commissioner, that he did not register during the six 
months because he avus sick, you can then authorize Ids registration. 
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iMr. Busier. Herels wJiut Mr. SuUivau meuivs: li‘ tiio Cluiirinuu should be 
bic'k during the 6 months, and 10 years later he is picked up, tlieu he caa 
come lu and say that the reason he did not register was because he was sick. 
The provision Mr. Sullivan lUuUes is this: Tliat if he cau not register during 
tlie six months it is incumbent upon him to register as soon as tlm (Usability 
under which he is laboring shall have been removeil. 

Acting Ohairman \Veinstoi:k. Then you destroy the value of tl>e six months. 

Mr. Sullivan. That occurred to me. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsi'ock. Tlum you make it indetinite? 

Mr. Sullivan. Before whom does he register? 

Acting Ohairmau Weinstock. The Labor Department will furnisli tlie ma- 
chinery, I presume, Tliere will be a system of registration blanks. 

Mr. Sullivan. Supposing be Is found In tlie United States after that six 
luontlus of registratimi has expired, and he say.s, “I was sick during those six 
months.” See? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ves. 

Mr. SuLiavAN. llt're it is 10 y(‘ars aftm- that act was pas.scM. lie has qs- 
cap(Hi in all that time. See how easy it Is for him to say, “Well, I didn’t 
register within that six months’ iieriod because 1 was sick, and the six montlis 
expired before 1 was relieved of my disability, and 1 diiln't register, and no- 
body lias botliered me from Ibal day to this, and here 1 am. 1 liave given my 
reasons.” I defy you to l)reak that down; and he gives reiusonahle cause for it. 
But, supposing we liud him 10 years after the registration act has gone into 
effect, and the act says they shall ri'gistiT within 0 mouths, and if after that 
time they are found witiiout a certiiicale th(‘y should be udju(lgi‘(l to be here 
unlawfully, unless they are willdn that exception. Your law is stronger if 
you make some provision for their registration immediately afttu' their dis- 
ability, or make souii' provision whereby a man who was iiiiahle to go before 
the commissioner for n'gistration, the commissioner cau linve liim (‘ome to 
liliii, tlieii tiu'y can have soiiiething they can work with. 

('ommissioiu'r O'Co.nneli.. I think that is stronger. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. I think .so. Can ^\(m get that into shape? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Commissioner (TConneu.. If he euu not. eimie llu'y must go to him? 

.Mr. Sullivan. I have ihut vi'ry case before me. You are hen*; you wei‘e 
born in San Francisco. ’I'la^y olVer Ibat if 1 was a native-born clti/-en I do 
not have to register. And, of cour.se, you must provide for ihut. You cau 
not make me register; you can not discriininale against me; I am an AuuM’ican 
citizen. 

Acting Chairman Meinstocr. Yi's. We maki' that provision by .saying that 
laborers must, the privileged classes and tin* natives may, register. The at- 
traction, the incentive for the iiaiiM's and the prlvilegnl class(‘s to register is 
this: With their certilicate in their possession they can pass in and out of 
the country unniolestiHl and undecained. 

Mr. SuuavAN. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. .Might it not be well to specify in tliat law the nature 
of the sickness? For instance, 1 will guarantee that IK) p(!r cent of the men 
who are sick over a period of six montlis would not be preventtnl from regis- 
tering? 

Mr. SuLi.ivAN. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. ^Supposing a man had asthma; he might have it so 
seriously that he could not work, but it would not prevent ids registering. 

Acting Cbairman VVEiNsrociv. 1 sui»pose .such a case as this mlglit also liai>- 
jieii: I live way u]) in the mountains siunewhere, remote from all centers; 1 
am a Chinaman, and 1 do not read, and very few people inform me of wiiut 
Is going on, and I am absolutely in ignorance of the fact that tliere bus been 
such a law, that I must register within six months, and at the end of six 
montlis I go down to some jsipulated center and I am caught. 

Mr. SuixivAN. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think, Mr. Weinstock, that could Ix' gott^'u 

around. . . . 

Mr. SULUVAN. By giving discretionary iKiwers to tlie comiuissimi. 

Coinnilssiouer O’Connell. And by giving tlie couimisslou a departuumt 
which must have a very good idea of where tlie Chlnameu are located lu tills 
country, and they shouid be sent proiier copies of the law by iKistmasters and 
all the ways of distribution tlie Oovermueat has. I understood you to say 
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that the Chinese hiundrymen tin ;i busineKs of In'tweeh $40,00i) and .foO^KlO 
a week? 

Mr. Sullivan. Ves, sir. 

(Joininlssioner O’Conn kll. How many laundrie.s are there liere iJ» Itoslou? 

air. Sullivan. I don’t know. These busines.s lutiu have gone Into them 
somewhat. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Can you give us some idea of tlie nmnl)er of 
luuudi-ies, tlie number of i>eople employed in them, and some general informa- 
tion an to tlie laundries here? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, .sir. Then tlioy an‘ luroming great eompetitor.s of the 
jestaiirant people now. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Yes. 1 liave irietl (liem two or tliroe times and I 
can’t eat anything tliey turn out. 

Mr. lUisiKJv. 1 can eut after them all day. 

Mr. Sullivan. They do well in some places. 

Aeiiug Ciiairman M'kinstock. There are two i>oints tliat you want to cover, 
Mr. Sullivan; One, to provide some penally other than mere deiau-talioii of 
contrabands? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Acting Ciiairman Wkin.stouk. TJie oilier, lo jirovide .some menus to n^gisier 
those who, for some reason, were unalile to n‘gislm' witldn si.v montlis? 

Ml'. SuLJ.iVAN. Yes. 

Acting Cliairniaii Welnstock. M'ill yon hammer tliat into sliajicV 

Mr, Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Commission^’ O’Connell. And h*t us liuve the beiielit of such <»thcr criti- 
cisms as you may have? 

.Mr. SuLiJVAN. Y’e.s. 

Acting (diainnan 'Wkinstouk. Tliose are the vital jiai-ls of the jiroposed law. 
M’ill you S(M‘ that 1 get a eojiy of iir. Sullivan’s suggest ions? 

IMr. PnisiLK. Yes. 

Acting (lliairiiian tViciNSTOCK. Tlam I will tahe ^Ir. SuHivan's amendment 
and have it hammered to piini's in (hilifoniia by our sharjvshooters out there. 

Mr, Sullivan. You are going to leave town right away? 

Mr. IlusiKK. Y(‘s, sir. Tins afteriUNUL 

Has Ml’. Marshall anything to (ell us that you have not covered? 

Mr. Sullivan. I think Mr. Wooley is tlie man wiio ]i<MdiapK would s;iy iimre 
than i\Ir. Marshall or any other man. 

IMr. IUtsiick. Mr. Marsliall is in alteiidanee; Mr. Wooley is not. so far. 

Ml’, Sui.LfVAN, Is Mr, ^lai’shall in attemlanee? 

Mr. r.usiEK. Yes. 

Mr. Sui.iavA.N. Wh'll, you might i-all liiiu in and see if la* Ims anyiiiing to say. 

^Ir. IlusiEK. 1 tliink Idr. Sullivan lias <,’<jvered tlu‘ .situation pretty well, hut 
7dr. Marshall is one of the la undry mm i. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD R. MARSHALL. 

^Ir, Mustek. M’ill you stale your name in full, please? 

Mr. Maush.vll. Edward U. Marshall. 

^Ir. TIusiek. What is your hu.slnes.s? 

^Ir, iNIaksuall. Laundry iimprietor. 

iMr. Busiek. Are you a member of any a.ssociauon <if laundry proprietors? 

IMr. Maustlall. Of tiie Massaeliusetls association. 

Mr. Lusiek. Are you an oflicer? 

Mr. 3iLviisuAEJ.. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek, You were on a special c<muuitltH-*, were you, to look after 
Chinese lauiidrie.s? 

!Mr. Marshall. That was asiile fj’om the association. That was mmnher!i 
of the assoeiuUoiL 

Mr, Busiek. You hired some <M Burns’s detei’tives to look into tlie matter? 

Mr. Maushall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. I think Mr. Sullivan has covered the Held very fully in regani 
1,0 what the detectives’ Investigations iIisclo««ed, and coiiditUms of the Bureau 
of Immigration here and In Washington so far as your committee worked on 
U, but we would like to get from you some idei.i as to tlie amount of work 
done by Chinese laundries in Boston and in Massachusetts. 

Mr. MAtiSHAim. Well, I ctui not tell you alMuil tlie State, hut in Boston thei'0 
are between (KK) and 700 laundries; Chinese iuimdries. 
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^Ir. BrsjKK. Bol weeu 00 jnid 70? 

Mr. Marshall. Between 600 and 700. 

AetluK ('Iniinnuii Wkinstock. Between GOO nnd 7(K)? 

Till*. Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Actiii.ir (’hainnan Weinstock. Is tliat possible? 

Sir. Marshai.l. Yes, sir; and we estimate tiiaUtiaw eiu]>l(>y on an avera^te of 
tln-e(‘ men to a laundry. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Those fi.i!:iiro.s are jrtdtin.jj; away from (lie li^inres 
we iiave had about Chinamen in Boston. There are l>etwc(m (KK) and 700 
laundries? 

Mr. Marsh ATL. Yes. 

Commissi(U)er O’Connell. And they employ three? 

Mr. MAimuAiL. I will take that back. Tliere are Imtweeii TKH) and GOO laun- 
dries, according: to the lOb‘1 directory of the <*lty of 1‘oslon. W'e estimate about 
three Chinanum to a laundry. There an‘ a a<><>d many more in some. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. So that it would be safe to e.stimate tlmt there are 
between 2,(H)0 and G.<M}0 Chinamen employed in the laundry Inisiness in Boston? 

Mr. IMakshai.l. Yes, sir. 

l\Ir. Busiek. Those are based oii the directory? 

Mr, l\lARsHALr.. On the directory. We tada* this from ihe cily directory. We 
estimate, as near as we can find out-~and that is jrointr to run our li^riin^s ri;rht 
up now — that they do each a week, ea<‘h employee in a Cldnese laundry will 
do $G0 worth of busines.s a week. We may over(‘stimale it on throe to a Chi- 
nese laundry. Wo have lieen workln;^ on the old facts and ligina's, that they 
do between .$33.0)0 and .$30,000 a w('(‘k in tlie city of Boston, but you sec my 
statement .just now is to run that up. 

Actiiifj: Chairman Wetn.stock. What proportion of tiie ;?ross laiimlry husines.s 
would that ropro.sent? 

Mr, 1\Iarshall. That r(‘pre.sonl.s in their line about half. 

Aolintr Cliainnan Weinstock. f)f the whole Inisiness? 

Mr. Marsh.vll. Yes, sir. 

Actinp; Chairman Weinstock. Do they <h> Im.If the laurnlryiim' in Boston? 

Mr. Marsh AT.L. Yes, sir. 

rVmimissioiU'r O’Connkli,. In tlmir parti<*iilar liim? 

Mr. Maksiiat-l. In the starch work line, sliirts, eollars, and underwear, and 
siieli work as that. 

Conunlssionor O'Connell. 3’hey do imt do as a rule tlie lar.L^e liotid work, 
sheets, etc.? 

Mr. ^Iar.sitai,!.. Th(>y h;iv(‘ md ;:ot that yet. 'rh(>y arc driftin^i in that 
(lirectimi. 

Mr, SVLLiVAN. That is wliat you call ilat work? 

Mr. .Marshali,. Yes, sir ; liousehohl linen. 

Actinj; Clialrman Weinstock. Their collective husim'ss yon estimate is how 
much a week? 

.Mr. Marshall. That would he running it uj*. 3’lio.se fmoin'S I have ^dven, if 
they will av(‘raKc* three to a laundry, at that— som(‘ have four or live 

or six 

Actinit (Miairman Weinstock. Vcs. 

Mr. Marshall (contlnninj;). That would run it up you see, way up in tlie 
air. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Some estimates have •licen between .$40,000 and 
$r4).(X)0. 

Acting? Chairman Weinstock, A week or u montli? 

Mr. M^uishall. A w(‘ek. Tlie fa<'t is, and it might lie interesting to know, 
that our business in the laundry business has increased. There is no new 
lanndrles practically started, although the i>opiilation of Boston is increasing 
all the time, that the steam laundries are not going ahead at all In what we call 
starch work, that is the work tlu? Chinamen do, we are making no gain In tlmt. 
All our gain is in what we call flat work, bed linen, talile Unen, and so on, and 
it shows that the Chiimmen are getting tin* rest. 

Aetiug Clmirman Weinstck k. Do they use maebiuery? 

Mr. Marshall, They are beginning to use machinery. We don’t know bow 
much nmclilnery tliey have. 

Acting Clmirman Weinstock. What advautago 1ms the Chinese laundry over 
(he other? 

Mr. Marshai.l. A decideil ndvanlagix I'o start with, tlmt they do not colle<‘t 
and deliver their work. Tlmt Is an expen.se to us of from 25 to 30 iwr cent. 
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Some have it lowi^r tliaii tlmt, hut some of (lie Inuudrij's, they eolleet It for 25 
per cent, is the best they can <lo. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. The «*ustoniers must p> to ilu* (.’hinese laundry 
and deliver the wash? 

I\lr. Makshall. Yes, sir. 

Acting; Chairman Wkinhithk. The (,'hinese do not deliver? 

Mr. Marshall. No, sir. 

Aclin^^ Chairman Wkinstock. Tliey <!o in ('aliforula. 

Mr. Marsuat.l. They don't h(‘re. M’hen they van up against that, that is 
25 ])er cent which they have. That brings the pih'C of a shirt, which we re- 
ceive 12 cents for, to 9 cents. In our laundry we j;et even h‘ss than the (’hinese 
get. Then, Ave have overhead (axes and insurance that will easily come 
up to 25 per cent more. 

Acting CliaiiTuan Wkinstock. A Chinaman has insurance and taxes? 

Mr. Marshall. I don't think lie lias much of anything, that I can hnd out. 

Acting Chairman \\'ejnsto('K. lie can't (‘s<‘ape his taxes and insurance? 

Mr. Marshall. I don’t believe ho is taxed nniclL 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. How about the ialior? What lu'oportiou (»f 
your ri'ceipts are ]>aid out for labor? 

Mr. Marshall. I'h.e (‘iitirc labor of collecting and delivering wi!! average 
al)out 50 per cent. Some laiindrh's nin h‘ss and sona* more. 

Acting Chairman )\'kins'iock. About half the receiiits ai-e for hd>or? 

;Mr. Marshall. Y(>s, sir. 

Acting Cliairman ^^’Kl^sTocK. If yon cut out the deliv(*ry end, wliat will go 
for labor? 

Mr, I\Iarsttall. Ch, 25 per cent less. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. For ev<‘ry dollar you get in you jiay out 25 
l>er cent for inside workers? 

Mr. ]\rARSHA],L. Some it costs more and some get it down a littl(‘ less than 
that, hut not in Uoston. 

Acting (Miairman Wkinstock. So far as you can estimate, how much of a 
Chinaman's pay roll goes for labor? 1 don’t mean pay roll, I mean Chinese 
rc'ceipts go(‘S for lah(»r? 

]\rr. Marshai.l. I don't know what they pay those (’hlnamen. 

Acting Cliairman Wkinsto< k. How many lioiirs do those people work? 

Mr. ^Iarshall. We can not exc(‘ed 54 hours, but on the })artic\ilar clas.s of 
work that comp('tcs a\ itli the Chinaman we do not get morci tlian 45 or 47 hours. 

Acting (’hairman Wkinstock. Do you know how many hours (he Chinamen 
work a week? 

J.Ir. Marshall. As near as we can find out (hey work 18 hours a day. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Seven days In a week? 

Mr. Marshall. No, sir; six days. Tlu‘y don’t work Sundays. They go to 
cliurch Sunday in th<‘ forenoon and in the afternoon they go down to the gam- 
hling places. We know that they are increasing rapidly. 

(’oimnissionor ()’(’onnkj,l. Could yon give any estimate of llie nnnibcM* of 
Cliinaimm in Boston? 

Mr. ]\1arsii A i.L. No, sir; I can not. I say tliut the <llrectory will give uji- 
^^ard of OOP Cliineso? laundries in Boston; laundries, not lanndrymen. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Has ymir association kept tab on the increas- 
ing nunibor of Chiia'se lanndides from year t(» year? 

Mr. ^Marshall. We are coinpletely in the dark as to that, because they liave 
not been classified. AVe liuvc got them in (he ilircctory to S(‘parate the 
(Chinese laundries from the otluT laundri(‘S. The Chinese laundries go by 
streets. It is easy to lind tlii'in in the directory. 

Acting Cliainnaii Wkinstock. YTm couldn’t tell this commission, for ex- 
ample, how many Chinese laundries there were in Boston four years ago, two 
years ago, etc.? 

lilr. Marshall. I can not now, but we have some figures on this. 

Acting Cliairman Wkinstock. Will you furnish those to the commission? 

Mr. Marshall. I can, I have beard it stated wliat they were; but l’ don't 
rememlier. 

1 Mr. Busikk. If you will compile tliose figures and band Ibeni to Mr. Sullivan, 
ibe will see that the commission gets tliem. 

^ Mr. Marshall. 1 understand they have increased vastly in the number of 
inlands they employ. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoc'K. In what? 

Jlr. JlAHSHALi^ In the mimher of hands thes«* t^hlnese laundries employ. 
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Adiu}: (’liairiuaii AVkinktimjk. Tliu saiiK" laundries uniy }>e doing a iiiudlt 
larger volume of business? 

Mr. Makshall. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkiinsyikvk. You c<ml(l not, of course, determine that at ail? 

I\lr. jMahshali.. No, sir ; we can not tind out the populutiou of the Clilnese. 

Acting (Miainmin Welnktock. When was this couwrttMl effort inade^ Mr. Mar- 
shall. to stop the smuggling of Chinese, so far as your people are coucerued? 

Mr. Mausuali,. Six or .seven months ago. 

Acting I'liairman Weins'imxjk. Tell us the story. 

Mr. MAasHAix. Well, the story is this: The (Jhinese pi*ol)lem lias always wor- 
ried the Aiiiericau huindi*ymen, and I was talking with a friend of mine in the 
machinery bnsiiu'ss— laundry machinery business — and lie suggesU'il, be said, 
“ Wily, it is a simple iirojaisition f(>r you people. Those Chinamen, if you want: 
to raise some moiu'y. it seems to me you could kill them all right.” With that 
statement to work on I went before the executive committee of the Massa- 
chusc'tts laiundrymen’s Association, of Avhich 1 was a inemher of the exmitiv' 
committee at that time, and I sprung that iiroimsition on them, and (hey didn’t 
seem to un'lerstand it. I gave It to tlimn two or three times, and my Idea was 
that the Chiiuiinen in the United States — and I lirmly believe now that 90 per 
cent of them are here ilh‘ga!ly; if that could Im shown they could he all put on 
hoard the boats and deiiorted out of the country. I thought if the laumlrymen 
of the UnitiMl States could raise a kind of insurauce of $00,000 we could employ 
the Burns Detective Agency and accompllsli that fact. I found out that the 
laundrymcii througlioiit the United Slates wen* not as much interested in tin* 
Chinamen as we are here in Ibiston, liecanse of (he fact tliat tln'.v all smned to 
he coming this way. and so that w:is dropped. I ligure<l out Ihi'U ami there, ami 
read a list off of the amount of money that I thouglit we could rai.si*, and wi* 
totaled ti]) after I had it .set down $9,000 and started a campaign against them 
here, and I set down a list: of the cities, and we left out Salem and Lowell, tin* 
jioverty-stricken cities, and did not raise any mon(*y there^ hut we did raise 
SG.tMK* or $7.tK)0, anyway ; and we employwl the Burns Detec^tive Agency. 

.\cting Cliairmau Wkin.si'ock. Wliat h.as been accomplished thus far? Wiial 
is there to sliow for the result of the w«»rk? 

.Mr. IMaiisuall. Nothing, only to discover that llieri* is a mmiher of them in 
lu*re illegally. That Is as far us T umler.stainl it. I Inive not fol]ow(*d it as 
i'losely as s<jin<! of the oth(‘rs, although I received daily ri'isa-ts from the Iturns 
ia*oi)le: 1 ri'ad tln'in over and lih‘d them away. Tin*!*'.* i.s quite a good many of 
thojn in h(*re illegally that they know wh(*re to put their hands on them. 

Acting Clmirmaii AVkinstock. Has any (‘ffort been made thus Lit* to deport 
those who art* in ht're illegally? 

Mr. Maijsiiai.l. No effort as far jis I know. 

Acting Chairman Wicixstock. Tlien tht* mere information will do you no g(K)il 
if it is made no use of? 

ATr. AIaushai.i,. AVe fear that tho.se $0,000 or $T,0tX) that we liave rai.stHl, 
among HO memhers only, ymi uinlerstaml— we took it out of llie assoclathm’s 
hands been use Ave could not get t<i all lho.se small laumlrymen ami the thousand 
and om* jH'ople in tin* business, so HO of ns rai.setl this fund in amounts of $.H00, 
$2<K), Ave would not acc(*pt less than .$.A0. 

CNanmissioner (VCoxxkij.. How many AVhIte laundries an* there in Boston? 

Mr, MAa.sn Al l-. I couldn’t tt'll yon (‘xactly. Steam laundrit*,s, I presuim* there 
are 18 or HO. 1 AAonld have to gm*ss at that. 

Commi.ssioiier O’Coxakm.. Have yon got this in mind, when you made the 
other estimate of the Chinese laundries. AA'h(*n .vou make that AAill you also umlw* 
an estimate of the other laundri(‘s and approximately the number of employee's 
in them, the total numlM*r? 

Mr. Mahshall, A’es. 

Acting Chainnaii \^’KI;\'sTo(*K. A"ou raised this fund of liow much, $0,000? 

.Mr. .AlAnsiTAi.i,. BclAv<*(‘n .$0,tMK) and $7,(K)0. 

Acting ChairTnan AV’EJNs'rocK. That was from huindries? 

Mr. MAnsHAi,!., Yes, sir. Some of them tlmt subscribed bavi* not paid up. 

Acting Chainnan A\'KTNHTorK. A’es. Noav, you have located a great nmuy 
contrabands, but you have not made jiny effort to d(*])ort tbi'm? 

Mr. MAftSHAi.r,. AA^hy, Ave Avere (*onfront«l with the* fact befoi’e aw started in 
on this campaign, one eif th<‘ committee and rny.seif went doAvu to the Immi- 
gration Bureau, and they told us that it wa.s afi.soiutely of no use to iming those 
cases ht'fnre Judge Ha.v(‘s and gave us a let of lalk that I doiFt remember. 
Then wv went on raising funds, and we iiad everybody we Icuoav of sftadowed by 
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the Burns people; they shadowed wore pwple, really, than we wante<l them to 
shadow; and then we went dow'n and couldn’t get any action on account of 
Wnsliln^on, and were confronte<l with the statement that they did not have 
any funds to work with down there. I was not one of the parties who went to 
\\’ashington, but w'e don’t seem to be able to get action. We were told siweral 
weeks ago that they were going to go up to IMttsbehi and pull a number of 
Clilnese in there illegally, and our (counsel liere voluntccM-ed to go up with them, 
but we liuve not got them started ; th(\v liave not got the bla-stsl judge there. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Is your as.sociation in position to furnish testi- 
mony in regard to those coidrnband Chinese? 

IMr. MAKSifArx. S(> far as the Burns i)Coplo have secured it. 

Mr. Sttllivan. I have ottered tiiese four folios liere, hoping that you would 
return tliem to me. 

Acting Chairman Wkinst(K'K. What ettect would it liave it thi.s commission 
went to Washington and had Mr. Tamed and Mr. Caminetti (“ome i>efore us 
and show cause? 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. Tliat will Ive tlie result later. There are w>ine 
otlier pe<»ple in Washington, too. 

^ir. Sm.i.rvAN. 1 might say tills, tiiut from my observation of this situation 
wiiile in the United States attorney’s olhce, and wliicii have been cmilinned by 
furtlier investigations Ixdh at Washington and her<', and parthailarly from 
reixwts that iiave been brought to us of opiuions held hy the Ciiinamen down 
in Chinatown, Boston parllcnlnrly and Massachusetts g(Mu*rally, is a saiuduary 
for smuggled ChinanKm. This is a sanctuary for smugghsl Ohiuaiiien. If tiicy 
can get in here they lire safe. 

(^)mniissioner C’Connkix, That seems to lie tlie preponderance of the evi- 
dence that %A'e have, 

Mr. Sin.i.ivAN, It is like in tlie old days, if the criminal could gid within tlie 
Temple in nu‘dieval days it was a sanctuary for him. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. A city of refuge. 

Mr. Sin.i.ivAN. It is- a city of refuge, and Ma.s.saclniselts is a Slate of refuge 
for them because tliey are inactive. 

^\i\ ;Ma]{hhali.. Tliey arc iieconiing arrogant, and it is a sin;^nlar incident 
lliat in<»st of them in the last few inonlhs, they have mlorneil themselves in very 
fashionable clotlies. They tell me if you go out to tlie Ixaicli you will tind them 
trying to caich tiio girls. And tlie reason tliey are coming lu‘re is liecanse the 
lK‘oplev«re in syinpatliy with them. Tiie atmospliere liere is of an ;estlietlc 
natur^ and flaw want to go down to the <*liurch in tlie morning and down 
and ganilile in the aftmmoon. Tiiere are deiis of initiuity here in iioslmi, ami 
that is wliy tiiey congregate here. 1 could go on liiu*e and tell you a wliole lot 
of stuff about their lustful methods, and tlie disen.ses whicli they have brought 
into the laiindri(‘S, and things of tliat sort. It is n\‘il!y an aiipalling condition. 

We have Ix'come iiuK’h discouraged, tlie people who have si»enl all thi.s 
money, for fear we ari^ not going to get this action, and all this liniher we 
have hewn tlown and lain in the sun, it is going to become warped and it will 
lie of no good. 

T for one tlilnk our own salvation is in the way of iie\vspai>m’ pulilicity. 
perhaps we will try and raise a fund and let tlie iieople know wliat tliey are 
rtNilly up against. I as.siin' you that many of ns {leople who are in the laundry 
luisiiiess to-day would not Jx' in it if we were not in it and have to stay iu it 
under the jiresent conditions that arc confronting us with tliis yellow jieril. 

.Mr, Sui.LivAN. It is just as xMr. ^larshali says, some of tlio.se dirty, tilthy, 
disi'ased f(*llows who ai-e liere contrary to law’ and attending clmrciies ami 
Suialay schcKils in the morning, and, ns we know’, the gamliling places on Sun- 
day afternoon, rocidve their greatest pndtHdion and I'omfort from a lot of senti- 
inentai Siinday-scliool b'achers. Wliy, tliey liave gone .so far — it is aii.surd— 
they w’ent so far tiiat tliey entered into this Columbus Pay parade liere last 
year; wwi’t it? 

Mr. Mak.su AM,. The last two years. 

Mr. SiTixivAN. Made a very great display. Tliey are very qiiiok to catch on, 
pay court w’Iutc tliere is si/me profit going to lie yieldwl to them will atTe<‘t 
any form or any custom in order that tliey may be understood to be harmoniz- 
ing themselves wMtli American life and to la* in .syinpatliy w’itli it. 

Coininissloner O’Connell. Have you any idea, Mr. Sullivan, liow’ many fam- 
ilies there are here? 

Mr. Sullivan. I have not. I don’t tliink tliere are a great niimlier. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Prom tlie liiglie.st estimate it is around 25 I think. 
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Ml’. I\Iai{Shaj.l. We understand the census is not (‘oinpieie, aiid the last 
census (lid not incliuie tlie Chinese. 

Coinniissioiier O’I'oankll. Say tiiere are 4, (MX) Chinamen in lloston, wliut 
do tUosp 4,000 Chinamen do with their lustful desires? 

Mr. Sri-i iVAN. Tliey are jilayintJ: upon tlie lueretricous ladit's. 

Aetinj' Chairman Weixstock. Do women take the Cldnameu hi're? 

Mr. SiM.nivAN, Yes. 

Acting (niairman Wklnstock. Tlioy do? 

Mr. Maushai,!.. A Cidnamaii will give up all kinds of inom'y, I don't want 
to butt ill here. 

Mr. Sri.LJVAN. Co aliead. 

]\Ir. Mausiiael 1 liad a friend come out to S(H' me {dmut some lithographic 
work, and he told me lie was talking to a poli(‘e olticm- down in Cliinatowii 
one night tind tlie ollicer told liim th(\v took a young girl out of one of the 
places in Chinatown a f('w nights javvious to tliat. Tliis is only one inci- 
dent that occurs, and that slie liad sexual intercourse with ‘Jl. (Ihinamen at 
IK) cents a head. I presnnu' that could all he verilled. That is something recent 
that just hap|ieiu'<l to be told mo in tlie jirivate oHic(\ I had nothing to do 
with the Cliiiu'se husincss, Imt 1 know something of it. 

Mr. Sri.MVAX. If I may s.ay something contidential at this lime, I don’t know 
what it amounts to, but lien* a few montlis tigo, 1 think it was tlie Sunday 
afti'nioon I was going down through Chinatown, cutting tlirmigli to the south 
station on the way to Wasliington, and an o(lic(‘r spoke to me. llis face was 
familiar, and, of courstg w(^ Imve coming into the United States attorney’s 
otlico and into 11h' courts tIktc, at li'ast, i)oli<'e o.'licers around the city, neces- 
stiry witnesses in casi's, .'^o that 1 got to know a good many hy apiiearance, at 
least, if 1 don't rememher the naim’s. lb‘ spoke to me, and I tliink Ins name 
is Sullivan, lie is a roundsman then’. Il(* gavi* ni(‘ to nndm’sland that the 
disposition of Ids caiitain, the cajitain of his <livision, was tliat he should 
not he of too ready assistance to the Unlti'd Stall’s otlicials ('itlier in lu’ljilng 
to discov(?r smuggled Chinamen or smiiggh’d opium; and tliat in one or two 
instances whore lie liad loaned a liand to tlie (lovernment otlicers hi’ liad iieen 
relinked liy Ids ca]ilain. 

Those fellows conduct their gamhling lionscs down tlierc almost open, and 
it was Intimated to mo tliat tlu’ caidain of tin* district was iirolmhiy receiving 
Ids rakcoff, so that lie said, “ 1 see a strange Chinaman come in liiwe, and 
gi’CH'ii Cldnamen every day, (wery day.” Dut lie says, “T have not ri^ported it 
to anyhotly la’causi' T am givi'ii to undi’rstand it is none of my imsiness.” Any 
other olTenses committed are promptly rcporti’d liy otlicers, so that 1 think that 
some word lirought to the aiU’iition of the police commissioner of Doston miglit 
be of some assistance to the Imiidgration lUiri'aii, if tlicy solicit their assls- 
tanc(‘. 

Of course, our Oovernmeiu forces an’ really without any iiolice-force servii’O. 
■\Ve are dcix’ndi’iit upon tiu’ ixdice otlicers id’ llu* various cities. If tlii’y do not 
leport to us, of c<»ui’S(’, tliere is much that will I’scapc us, and it is only hy 
cooperating willi the i>ollce dcjairtnu’iits that we can gi’t S(U’vico. In all de- 
partments they get good .service imt hi’cause they coopi’rale willi the local jiollce 
force, and T tiiink if the immigration (iflh'i’ wi're to estalilisli a cordial relation 
with the police lieads in tlu’ city, in tlic various cities, they would get a lot 
of iid’ormarioii wldcli is now I’scaping. 

Acting Chairman Weixstiick. Ar<‘ tix’re any (dlier (pic.stlons to Ih' asked 
of the gentimnen? Have you any otlmr iiuestloiis, ^^r, Husiek? 

Mr. Bv.sikk. No. 

Acting (’lialrman Weixstock. Tliank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bi’siek. I will kei’p in touch with you. 

Mr. Si LuvAN. I will leave this reiiort with you. From reading tlie n'i>orts 
of the imestigator you will pnihaldy got some notion of how tliose fellovs live 
and tlie hours tliey put in working in the laundrii’S In Boston, in the Cldnese 
laundries. I wisli you would riduiTi those to me, Mr. Buslek. 

Mr. Bksikk. I will return tliose to you promjitly. 

Acting Chairman Weixstock. The liearing stumjs adjourned. 
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Skattle, Wash., Monday, Aiiyuat 11, lOlf/'—lO a. m. 
Present: Ciiairman WaNli, (Commissioners (Jarrotson, ()’( Connell, I^ennon, 
and Commons. E. H. liuslek, Esq., counsel, examining. W. O. Thompson, 
counsel. 

(Cliahnian Walsh. The commission will please be in order. Call your lirst 
witness. 

3ir. lirsnoK. ^ir. Tape. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK H. TAPE. 

^^r. PrsiKK. State your full name. 

Mr. Tack. Eraidi Harvey 'icape. 

Mr. Ilt'siEK. And your- address. 

Mr. Tape. 101 S Thirty-fourth AveiuuL 
Mr. llrsiKK. Seattle? 

Mr. Tape. Seattle. 

.Mr. Ili'SiKK. You are in the United Stairs Imniigration Si'rvha'? 

.Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BusiEK, How long hav(‘ you Ik'ou in llu' UnitiMl Stales lnimigrati< 
Service? .. 

Mr, Tape. Since EX 111. 

Mr. IlrsiKK. What liave Imhui your s(ali(ms? 

.Mr. Tape. St. Louis, I'orthiiid, tind Seatlle as slations, I hav(‘ w(U*k(Hl out 
of. I luive worked in dllTerent t(»wns all over the United StJites (ui sinx-ial 
W(trk. 

Mr. PrsiEK. On special work? 

.Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. PiUSiEK. AVhat is your compensation? 

.Mr. Tape. I get IfllO a month. 

Mr. PtJSTEK. Hiive you tiny ind(‘i>en«l('nt nu'ans? 

Mr. Tape. Have I what? 

Mr. P>t’siEK, H.avt' you any other sourci' of income? 

Mr. 'Fape. I have some privab' l)usin<‘ss on the outside. 

.Mr. lU'siEK. What is the nature of this business? 

.'1r. Tape. Oli, little investments f made. 

•Mr. PrsjEK. What kind of investments? 

Mr. ^rAPK. M'ell, 1 loiined money out. 

.Mr. lU'siKK. To whom? 

.Mr. Tape. To dilTerent (Jhitu'se. 

Mr. ItpsiEK. MTU you give the c(nnmission their names? 

Mr. Tape. AVhy, no; I never loane<l it myself, 1 loaned it through a third 
arty. 

.Mr. P.t'siKK. MTio is the third party? 

.Mr. Tape. A (Tiine.se here in town. 

.Mr. r>t STEK. MTiat is Ids mime? 

Mr. Tape. MTiy, I don’t 

Mr. lU siKiv. Spetik nji, ,so the commission cjiii hear you. 

(Tutirman Walsh. Say, you omitted to swear Mr. T'ape. You know we 
IV swearing tlie witnesses. Hold np your right hand, please. 

You do solemnly swear that the testimony which you are about to give at 
lie hearing iiow^ pending before this coinndssion, being an iuvt'Stigatlon into 
he alleged smuggling of Asiatics Into tlie United States, will he the truth, the 
Tiole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you Cod? 

Mr. Tape. I do. 

( Tutirman Walsh. the recortl show tluit the witne.^s is sworn. 

Mr. Busier. Now, you said Unit In addition to your salary you have invest- 
lents which are made through a third person, u Chinaman? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And the que.sllon is: What is this Chinese name? 

Mr. Tape. Tlie Chinese Is Ja'W Mun — L-e-w M-u-n. 

Air. Busier. L-e-w M-ii-n? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier, Where does he live? 

Air. Tape. Why, I don’t know where he livts, to tell yon the truth. 

' Air Busier. M’hwe do you meet lilin? 

: Air. TjVPe. He conies to see nn', and 1 meet him in u Chinese store. 
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Mr. Busiek. Ami bus lie u pla^^e of business? 
ifr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busikk. How much money huve you placed througli him? 

Mr. Tape. Oli, $.^00 and more at dllTerent times. 

Mr, Bi siKK. Five luindred dollars how many different time.s? 

]\rr. Tape. And more at different tlme.s. 

Mr. Busier. About how much in a year’s time? 

Mr. Tape. Wt'll, I don’t know. We keep rotating* the money backward an<l 
forth. 

i\rr. Busier. How much do you keep rotating? 

^Ir. Tape. Anywhere from live to eiglit, nine Imndred dollars. 

^ir. Busier. live, eight, nine hundred dollars? 

Mr. Tape. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any otbia* business iiesides Ibis loan business tiiat you 
are engaged in and in wliieh you have five or eight or nine hundred dollars? 

Mr. ’Pape. I liave investments in eannerh‘s here. 

Mr. Busier. Investnienls in canneries? 

.Air. Tape. Cannery contracts. 

Air. Busier. AVliat cannery? 

Air. Tape. I liave contracts witli Chinese in different canmaies tiirough a 
tliii-<l party? 

Mr. Busikk. AVho i.s tiie third ]>arly? 

Air. Tape. One Cliarley Ahien. 

Air. Busier. What is his addre.vK? 

Air. Tape. Why, he lives — be is found at King f'bum Lum (lo.’s store. 'Phut 
is wliero be has liis hoadqunrier.s. 

Air. Busier. AVIiat is your income per yi'ar from this source? 

Air. Tape. I don’t know exa<‘tly. t tliiiik, last s(*asou, It was somewhere 

around eighteen or nineteen hun<ln‘d doll.ars. 

Air. Busier. And Cliinese of wliat sort Is that? 

Air. Tape, (’aiming contracts. 

Air. Busier. AVhat kind of coniracts? 

Air. Tape. Contracting Chlnm' labor working in canneries, ami we get so 
much for overpacking, you know. 

Air. Busier. Does your name appiair on any of these contraKs? 

Air. Tai’E. No. sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have yon any writing with your partner in regard l<i this? 

Air. Tape. A'es, sir. 

Air. Bi’siek. tluvo you a copy of it? 

Air. T.\pe, I iiavf'— at tlie end of the season we settle up and liave a regular 
f*lijm»se— the regular writing In Chinese how mueh liusiness we did during Hie 
year. 

Air. Busier. Have you a copy of that? 

Air. Taj’E. I have not witli me. 

Air. BrsiKK. Can you produce il? 

Mr. Tape. A'es, sir. 

Air, Bi’siek. AVill you produce it and give the commission a copy (his 
afternoon? 

Air. Tape. It is in Chlne.s<*, you will have jo have it translate<i. 

Mr, Biasiek. AVe will have it translatisl. Tliew* payments are made at the 
end of tiie .season? 

Afr. Tape. A>s, sir. 

Air. Bt^sikr, And there is only one settlement on tliat ? 

Air. Tape, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bi'siek, Ami that amounted to about .$1,S00 last year? 

Mr. Tape. I <‘onld not tell you just now exactly wluit the figures are. I 
have tliem In my b(K»k. 

Air. Buster. In ronml numbers that was almut .^1,800? 

Air. Tape. Well, I can’t state just now. 

Mr. Busier, AVe don’t <*are for the exact figures rigid now, but, It was over 
$1,5(X1, was it? 

Mr. Tape. Well, I don’t know exactly, I have it all down on a book. 

Mr. Busieic. AVheii was tliis .settlement made? 

Mr, Tape. One was made in 1912, and one niwetwui — I bad diffemit oii(«. 

Mr. Busiek. When was the one made in 191.^? 

Mr. Tape. In 1912 was tlie last one I hud with the (,*HiinerleH. 

Air. Busiek. What month. 
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Mr. Tape. I think the setlleinent was made in around (>(*tol)ei*. 

Mr. Bitstek. In October, 1012? 

Mr. Tape. I am not sure; October or Novembm*. 

Mr. Busiek. What did you do with the money you ^;ot at that ti«M*? 

Mr. Tape. I kept it and Invested it. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you deiM)slt it? 

Mr. Tape. Some of it I did and Siome I did not. 

Mr. Busier. About how much of it did yon deposit, in luindiHHls of do-llans? 

Mr. Tape. I do not remember just now. 

Mr. Busier. Would you say that ycm deposited Jmlf of it at ouw time? 

Mr. Tape. I m!^;ht have. I do not remember. 

Mr. Busier. Try to cliargti your memory. You say you received .somewliere 
In tlie nelgliborliood of $1,800, and you do not know how inucli of that— you 
could not come within $100 of Iiow mucli you dei>osite<l at tliat tiiiie? 

Jlr. Tape. I can not right now. 

Mr. Busier. What other Investments have you? 

Mr. Tape. You mean at the present time? 

;Mr. Busier. Yes. Or, .say, in the last year, what oilier pro^iiiclive invest- 
inents lla^■e you had, or what otlun* sources of income In^ideji tliose nientloneil? 
Mr. Tape. I do not — nothing else, I do not think. 

Mr. lU'siEK. Nothing else. 

]Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

^Ir. Busier. About how much money <Jid you handU* la.st year iu your pt‘r- 
sonal uccoiiiit? 

Ml*. Tape. 1 do not know. 

Mr. Busier. What hank did you keep your money in? 

Mr. Tape. National ibink of (Commerce. 

Mr. Busjkk. Would you say it was as mmli as $9,500? 

Mr. Tack, laist year? 

Mr. Busier, Yes. 

Mr. Tape. I never ligured it up. 

Mr. Busier. You never ligured it uj>? 

Mr. Tape. No. 

Mr. Busier. Would you say it was as much as $0,500? I will ask you to 
examine thesi* and tell the commission what tliey are (liunding a miml>er of 
slips to witness 1. Are those ilejiosit slip.s made by you? 

^Ir. Tape. I can not say now. 

Mr. Busiek, Well, do they look like yours? 

Mr. Tape, 'llierc is one here for $51X1, June 10 

!Mr. Busiek. Is that yours? 

Mr. Tape. 1 borrowtxl $500 from a bank, and I tJiink that is the day I Imr- 
rowed It and de])oslted — another bank. 

I\[r. Bitsier. What bank did you borrow It from? 
i\ir. Tape. From the {•specie Bank of Seattle. 

Mr. Busier, Where is tliai? 

Mr. Tape. It is up on Sixth Avemu‘ ladweeii King and .Tackson. 

Mr. Busier. Well, now, yon have IooIuhI at some of those. Those you have 
looked at— do they contain ,vour signature, Mr. Tape? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any idea whose it is? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir; it is not my handwriting at all. 

Mr. Busier. Are you prepared to .say that yon did not make those dei>osits 
on the dates Indicated on those di'posit Hli]>.s? 

Oliairman Waehii. Ask him whose handwriting that Is. 

Mr. Busiek. Do you know wliose Imudwritlng it is? 

: Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

' Cliairman Wai^iij. Ever .see it before? 
t Mr. Tape, No, sir. 

; Chairman Walsh. Do you keep a clerk? 
f Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

; Chairman Walsh. Does any person in your family do clerical work? 

Mr. Tape. No, sb*. 

^ Mr. Buster. Are you prepared to state that during tlie year 10—. during the 
last year, you have not had on deposit and cliecked out $9,500? Is it not a 
fact, Mr. Tape, that this is a correct statement of your irnnk account taken from 
Ihe hooks of the bank? [Papers Immleii to the witness and examlneil by hlm.l 
pave you your bank hook with you? 
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Mr. Tapk. Xo, sir. 

Afr. Busikk, (Uin yoti produce that at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. Tape. This bank book? 

Air. BrsiEK. Yes. 

Mr. ’I’ape. It is in niy Ia^vJ'er’s office now. 

Mr. Bunikk. Well, you can get it * 0*0111 your lawyer, could you not? 
Cluiirnuui Walsii. Wait a minute. What wa.s it you asked Air. Tape to 
jiroduce? 

Air. Busiek. IBs bank book. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering what? AVitli what liaak and during what 
IHM-iod? 

Air. lU'STEK. M’ith tlic Xatlonal Bank of Commerce and covering the Ia,st 
tliri'e years. 

Chairman 'Wat.sii. Now, what did Air. Tape say about jiroducing tliat at 2 
o’clock? AVhat did you say about It? 

Mr. Tape. I liave the book, but I left it in uiy lawyer’s office v ith some otlier 
l»aj>ers I liave. 

Chairman Walsh. When? 

Air. Tai’e. About a monlli ago. I lu'ver turned it oven* to anybody; I just 
jait it away there. 

Chairman M'ai.sh. What is tlu' lawyer’s iiaiiK'? 
jMi*. Tape. A man by tin* name of Phne up here. 

Chairman Walsh. The lirst name? 

.Mr. Tape. Victor. 

(’hairmaii Walsh, Victor Place? 

Air. Tape, lie iiasn’t it. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Air. Tape. He hasn’t it. 

Chairman AVaestt. MY*11, wlna-e is it? 

.Mr. Tape. I left it in— luit it away up there. 

Chairman AValsh. How is that? 

Air. Tape. I put it away up tliere; gave it to a j>arly to ke«‘i> for me. 
Chaii’inati AA'ALsir. Who did you give it to? 

Air. Tape. OIi, I don’t care to state. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you r<‘fuse to state? 

Air. Tape. I do at this time, hut I can get tlie hook. 

Chairman AVai.sit. AVhal? 

Air. Tape. I will get the hook. 

Chairman AAb\Lsir. AVhy do you refuse to slat(‘? 

Air. Tape. Tliere is a parly— I can gvt the liook. 

Cliainnaii AValsh. Oli, you say you can get tlie l)ook? 

Afr. Tape. A'es; I can get it. 1 will jiroduce it. 

Chairman AValsh. Prodiiei* the hook luTe at 2 o'clock. 

Air. Tape. Acs, sir. 

('liairman AValsh. One minute. Is that your curront hook— the hook you 
use now? 

Air. Tapp:. I am not Itaiiking witli that hank. 

Cliairiiian AV\lsh. AVhere are y<m hanking now? 

Air. Tape. Northern Bank of (’oiniiierec' — no; Nortlicrn Bank of Trust, I 
believe, it is. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you lliat iMiok witli you? 

Mr. Tapf:. No, sir. 

Chairman AVai.sh, AVliere is it now? 

Air. 'J’appl I have it liome. 

Cliairmaii AValsh. Also produce tliat at 2 o’clock. 

Air. ’I’APK. A’es, .sir. 

Mr. Bis I Els'. Now, what other liaiiks have you done business with in the 
last thn^ years? 

Air. Tape. No otlier linnks. 

Air. Bcsiek. AVhat Is tliat? 

All*. Tape. No otlier hank.s. 

Mr. Bhsiek. Now, this .1*1,800 wlileh yon .sny .you roceivoil on your canning 
contracts you deposited part of tliat, and wliat did you do with the rest? 

Mr. Tape. Oh, I don’t remember now. 

Afr. BrsiKK. Si>end it currently? 

Mr. Tape. I miglit have. I don’t remember. 
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I^Ir. Buhiek. Then there is a certain aiuount of that $1,8(X) which don’t 
show in the books of the bank at all? 

Mr. Tape. I might have deposltecl it all; I don’t remember at this time. 

Mr.* Busiek. What are your living expenses a year — about? 

Mr. Tape. I never figured them up. I don’t think they run over one hundred 
and fifty a montli— everything. 

]Sfr. Busier. You drive an automobile? 

IMr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

:^^r. Busier. How mucli did tlm automobile cr>st? 

i\ir. Tape. Two thousand tlu'ee hundred dollars tliree yc'ars ago— ovn* three 
years ago. 

Mr. Bt^sikr. Y'ou Jiad an automol»ile l)efore that? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You did not? 

?.Ir. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. BrsiER. You say the automobile 

;Mr. Tape. I did have one. 1 bouglit one and tiaded it in for tlds one. 1 
only had it for a montli or so, though. 

Mr. Busier. And your present niaclnne you liave biM'u driving fop thrw 
years? 

Mr. Tape. Since ^iay, 1011. 

Mr. Busier. Where did you get tlio im>ii<>y to laiy tlial? 

Mr. ^I’ape. My own money. 

Mr. Busier. Wluit is tliat? 

]\[r. Tape. Saved it. 

i\Ir. Busier, Saved it out of your salary as interpreter? 

Mr. Tape. Oh, not only as intt*rpreter ; I saved the money. 

Air. Busier. Wliere do you get the money that you save? 

Mr. Tape. Oh, different little investments. 

iMr. Busier. 'Whdl, now, if you have negleeteil to giv<^ us any investments, I 
wisli you would toll us now. You have .stated that you had something llkt^ 

Mr. Tape. Tliat was before 10 — the present year, though, that you have boon 
asking me. This is before. This is 1011 and liefore that. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. At this jHiint, why 1 would like to excuse 
Mr. Tape for tlie present, l.u'caiise that first witness has now arrived, and the 
sorgi'unt at arms will sliow ^Ir. Tape where lie can wait, because we will want 
to call you just as quick us we can get through with the other witness. 

]\Ir. Tape. Yh'S, sir. 

Chairman IValsit. The sergeant at arms. Have a convenient ])lace now, Mr. 
Sergeant at Arms, so tliat we can call ^Mr. Tape as soon as we are througli. 

(The Witness Tape was temporarily excused.) 

(Commissioner O’Coxxell. Mr. IVhito. 

Chairman Walsh. Call INIr. White. 

Mr. Busier. .Tiist take that chair, Mr. While. 

Chairman AAkALsii. I’h'ase lie sworn. 

(Witness sworn by cliairman.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY M. WHITE. 

Mr. Bi'Sier. Please* give us you full name, Mr. White. 

Mr. White. Henry M. Wliite. 

Mr. Busier. And you are commissioner of immigration of the i)ort of Seattle? 

Mr. White. Yes. .sir. 

^Ir. Busier. Wdien were you appointed, Air, White? 

Air. White. I was u]ipointod the 20lh of August last, but did not take office 
until the ITlli day of November. 

Air. Bit,siek. And you succeeded whom? 

Air. White, Air. Kills do Brulor. 

Air. Busier. How long have you lived in Seattle? 

Air, White. Just since my appointment. Previous to that time I lived in 
Beliingham, north of here about 100 miles, 
j Air. Busier. What was your occuiiatloii? 

Air. AVhite, Attorney at law. 

? (fiialrmun Walsh. I hog pardon? Whore diil you say? 

'f Air. White. I came to i^elllugham from West Virginia in 1900. 

I Air. Busier. About how many men liave you got working under you. Air. 
phite? 

388H1-S. Doc. 41.1, 04-1- vol 7 9 
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:Mr. White. Approxiiiiati^ly GO. Now there «re less tUim that— iu>t that 
many insi>ector.s, but I am including the entire number. 

J\Jr. Bukiek. How many insi^tors^ have you? 

Mr. White. Well, I would have to look up more carefully as to that, l>ut I 
think about 40. 

]\ir. Busiejv. And lliey are di.'^trlbuted how? -Please first outline your juris- 
diction. 

Mr. White. The jurisdiction includes the entire State of Washington. That 
i.s as to all matters ])ertaining to inmiigration. A.s to the alien contract law, 
our jurlstliction takes in iMoulana, hiaho, Oregon, and Washington. lUit we 
haven’t anything wliatever lo do with Ihe Oanadian border. Well, Sumas and 
Blaine, and Oregon on 1 he east side, in the Stale of Washington, those sta- 
tion.s are estahlislu'd and exist on tliis side of the line, yet they are under the 
jurisdiction and (•(Hitrol of Montreal. They are known as the border service. 

Mr. Bustkk. Wlu) Is in charge of the work looking to the preveaUion of the 
snniggling in Uie border servii-e now? 

Mr. White. Mr. Taylor, Riehard H. Taylor, is in general charge of that, 
so I have b(‘en informed — insti-ucted by the hnreaii. 

Mr. Busiek. How long has he had that assignment? 

Mr. White. I think some tinu' in A])ril. 

l\rr. BrsiEK. Of this year? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bvsiek. That is Richard Taylor, who lias Iks'ii special inv<‘stigator for 
the immigi’ution department? 

Mr. White. Yi's, sir. 

Mr. Btisiek, You have nothing to do. then, with ihe smuggling across the 
Canadian Ixa-der: that is under Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. White. Well, no, sir; that isn’t right in this, Mr. Taylor exercises the 
same control that the bu)-(>aii would exercise in oilier matlers, hut the field 
woi'k is presumed according to instructions from the bureau to be under my 
control in this district, Imt we are to r(‘port directly to Mr. Tayloi’. 

Commissioner Cakkktsox. You don’t handle tlie border service on the Wash- 
ington line extending east? 

^Ir. White. No, sir; we don’t, handle the border, but look after smuggling 
in this district. Tlie confines of tlii.s distriet, wliile it says to British Co- 
lumbia on the north, yet tlu'ir men extend over on this si.le. .Tust as soon 
as they get over on this side we are siip]>osed to look after thmu, and we look 
after smuggling along the Sound and wherever it exists. 

Mr. BtisuH':. Do you work in conjunction willi tlii.s border service':' 

Mr. White. We try to. 

(kunmissioner (i\raiET.sox. Exercising dual Jurisdiction between you? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir; wo have what has generally been described as a 
second line of defense ofiicors stationed on the sontli shie of the line principally 
in the northern county of Washington ; that Is, the country that borders on 
British Columhia. Those men wlien they pick up anylMxly tiu^y take them 
imme<liate1y hack to the border to tin* Blaine office, and the Suma.s office, and 
they are turned back (»vor tlie line, and thus we are not put to the expense of 
going through the regular form of deporting them. 

Mr. Bhstek. You tuin them over to the officers under Mr. Tayloi’ at these 
offices ? 

Mr. White. No, sir; at tho.se offices to (Commissioner Clark, of Montreal, 
that is In charge, and Mr. Xervie, the inspector, has conti’ol of tliem, acting 
through the Montreal office. 

Mr. Bitsh:k. Have yon assigned any men in your office to the assistance of 
Mr. Taylor in this work? 

Mr, White. Well, yes, sir; Mr. Taylor recommended to the ilepartment or 
to the bureau that this work be taken out of my control entirely ; that is, tia* 
smuggling. That was denied him. Then they instructed him, and sent me a 
copy of the letter, asking that we get together and an-ange on a plan. 

Mr. Bttstek. Let me interrupt. What plan did Mr. Taylor pro]>ose for this 
work? 

Mr. White. That I am unable to say except this, that the bureau in thl.s 
letter to me stated that tliey did not desire to follow the plan oiitlliKMl In his 
tel(‘gram of, I think, the 19th of last month, I think that is the date, and 
would not do so unless it was alisolutely necessary, and Insti’ucted me and 
instructed him for the two of us to get together and agree upon a plan, Then 
Mr, Taylor came to me. Up to that time he had been lu the district since the 
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28tli of June, and up to tlmt time lie hadn't come to me and hadn’t adviae^l 
with me about a sinj?lo thins, but lie then came to me ami we talked the mutter 
over and agreed upon trying to intercept the smuggling by water at the border 
line, the north lino being out on the border. A man would lie placed In charge 
of tlmt border and tliis man would ojierate in a bout from Bellingham at this 
advantageous point. We placed that in the hands of Insp^H*tor Hamer, who is 
stationed at Belilngham, and through him I am in charge of that work, 

Mr. Busier. Did you assign anyone else to Ins[)ector Tavlor to assist himV 

Mr. White. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did you have an interpreter? 

Mr. White. No, sir; I didn’t assign anyone. lie had assistants. 

Mr. Busier. From your ofllce? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Air. Bt'siek. Who. 

Mr. White. Mr. Tape, Interpreter Tape, was a.ssigned to him, or was taken 
by him and Inspector Tnimer, who was statloiuHl at Everett, 40 miles north. 

Air. Busier. Ins])ector Turner? 

Air. WiiiTio. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busikk. Did Taylor just come in and get T!ip<‘ without any authority 
from you? 

Air. White. Yes, sir. In answering lliat qu(‘stion I would like to go hack. 

Air. Busier. Very well. .Inst explain the wliole situation, how Taix^ got to 
go with Ttiylor. 

Air. White. Yes. I think I will go bttck to th(‘ sttirting, because it starts back, 
W!)('n I assmiK'd oflice (m the 17th d.'iy of November last Mr. Taylor was here 
investigating Uii.s district at lliat time. He came across witli Secretary Wilson 
from Vancouver or Victoria. I tlien m<‘t him. f think I as.sinned otllc(? the 
day lifter T mot him. He then told me wlio Air. Tape was, the Interpreter. 

Air. Busier. Who told you? 

Air. White. Air. Taylor. Up to that time T had not met Mr. Tape ami did not 
knov; there was such a man in existence. 

Commissioner Oauuetso.v. What is Tape’s race? 

Air. WinTE. Chinaman. 

ftonnnissioncr Ci-miuetson. Full, half, or quarter? 

Air. White. Full. He is an American-born Chimvse. 

Commissioner Catuietson. Full l)loo<l? 

Air. White. Full blood, so I am informeil. T got that from hearsay. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Certainly. 

Air. White. 1 have It coming from him as well as otbej-s. 

All*. Busier. What did Air. Taylor tel) yon about Taix'? 

Air. White. Air. Taylor told me. First, it came up that he wanteil me to 
secure a boat for the purpose of imtrolling these waters, and asked me to 
designate, or detail. Air. Tape to secure that boat, to buy it for the department. 
He then told mo of what different trips he had taken with Mr. Tape, and about 
the different work that ATi*. Tai>e had done; told me it ivas impossible for Air. 
Tnpe to work in connection with the bnm-h lu're, ns lie styled them, the rest 
of thorn in this district; that he was unable to accomplish anything. 

Air. Bt^sikk. IVhy? 

Air. White. Because they would tip his hand on all occasions. He told me 
about the different detectiio w(»rk that they bad done, and then he told me 
about the wealth of Air. Tape's wife. He told me tlmt she was very wealthy 
and bad an Income of several buiulred dollars per month. That wa.s brought 
out by reason of impiiry on my part liow it was that he Impiiened to have an 
automobile, being interiireb'r in the oflice. While he was here, T would say 
two or three wock.s — tlmt during that trip, probably a little longer than tlmt; 
no. not any longei* than that, jiisl almiit three wei'ks. They asked me to come 
down town with them, ride down town with fbem almost daily from the office* 
the office is about 8 miles out from the city, the street cars run by, and during 
every trip I do not think tliere was a .single oxciqition, as T remember it, biv 
cause my attention was attracted to it, it was so forcible, he told me about 
Air. Taylor, what a valuable man he was and how loyal he had worked for him, 
how he would assist me In my work here. T was very favorably impres.seil 
with him by reason of those statements, because Air. Taylor, I had understood, 
was an able man In his department. Then he wrote to me about Air. Tajie. who 
later was placed in charge of thi.s work of intercepting Chinese smuggling. 
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Mr. Busiek. Lot me interrupt. Have yon ii copy of that letter in your files 
tliat he wrote to you concerning Tape? 

Mr. White. Yes ; I can give you all of the information— all of the 

Mr. Busier. Will you? 

Mr. White. Yes. You have a copy of my telegram from tlie (leparlment, of 
the bureau’s, instructing me to come here? 

Mr. Busier. Yes; aiul I do not think that would he in contlict. 

Mr. White. I do not think it would be ^it all. 

Chairman Walsh. We are going to refer all of this anyway, and naturally 
the department does not know exactly what our activities are, you see. We 
are compelled to liave a general understanding, but we understand very thor- 
oughly they will understand it. You see we are handling all of this in execu- 
tive session, and the details of it will never go out until they go to the dc- 
jmrtment; so you may be perfectly free about .submitting anything, as if it 
should turn out afterwards there would be something that they did not want 
in the record, it can be gotten back and expunged from the I'ecord. That is 
one. reason wliy we are holding this executive session. 

Mr. White. Then I will submit them. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. White. I wanted to do that, but you ai>proeiate 

Chairman Walsh. We will hand it l)ack to you. 

I\Ir. White. I will get all of the copies of all of my corr(‘spondeiice and sub- 
^nilt ihe entire file to you. The tile will be relative' to these nmlters (‘oncerning 
' which I am testifying. 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. AVhite. Then, as I say, he was placed in cliargo of the Chinese smug- 
gling. Almost as soon as lie assumed cluirge he wrote me, suggesting that 1 
de'tall Mr. Tai)C to see Spe'cial Agent Clmnning, of the Treasury Department, 
iT'lative to one Malloy, who was suspected of smuggling. I wrote back and 
stated that I would see him myself; that I wantinl to get acfiuainted with 
that de])artment of work— lie was in the Treasury Department, in an oilice in 
this building. 1 then received a second letter from Mr. Taylor, instructing 
me to detail ^Ir. Tape on this work. I tlien wrote liini. Now, I may be 
wrong as to tlie number of letters received; I may lie in error, but I think not, 
and if I am, I would like for the copies of the letters to correct any slab'inont 
I may make as to that. I then wrote him, stating that I had seen Sjicclal 
Agent Channing myself, and did not deem it nec(*ssary or proper to detail 
an interpreter in the office on that work. The bureau tln'ii soon after that 
came through, stating that I had refused to follow instructions of Mr. Taylor 
111 tins respect, and asked me why. I answi'red that IcttiT. 

Now let me go back. Mr. Turner was stationed at Kvm’eU, 40 miles north, 
and his name was carried tlirough all tliis correspondiaico in addition to Mr. 
Tape’s. Mr. Hunter was stationed at Tacoma, 40 miles soutii. He had learned 
of certain suspicious actions on the part of Barker and Slone, two m(‘n over 
at Olympia. 

(hiairman Walsh. They were what? 

Mr. White. They were suspected of smuggling. 

Chairman Walsh. And their names wore what? 

Mr. White. Barker and Stone. 

Chairman Walsh. Have any connection with the Government? 

Mr. White. No; hut these instructions are carried along with thoin. I asked 
Mr. Hunter, Inspector Hunter, to continue Ids watching of those people over 
there. These letters also applied to Mr. Turner, instructing me to relieve 
Hunter from that detail ; and send Mr. Turner from Everett down there to 
take charge of that work— Barker and Stone, In addition to IMr. Taylor. I 
explained that I did not think it was proper to relieve one man from work 
v.iien there was no objection to ids work, as far as I was able to ascertain, 
and I would not, unless I was ordered to do so, remove him from that work; 
tlmt I would not detail ]Mr. Tape on secret work of our office unless I was 
absolutely ordered to do so. In the flr.st place, I gave the reason for my 
refusal that he w'as an Interpreter, a Chinese Interpreter, and it is unfair to 
1dm, unfair to the oifice that I smul him out on work of that kind, because It 
would make him an advocate rather than a medium through which these ex- 
aminations would pass. Tlien I received a wire, signed by Commissioner 
General Caminetti, instructing me to send Mr. Turner down to Olympia, and 
to relieve Mr. Hunter, and Instructing me to detail Mr. Tape on the Malloy 
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matter. Then afterwards I was told to detail Mr. Tape— iustriietod to detail 
Mr. Tape generally on smuggling— which 1 did. 

Chairman AValsh. By whom, by the (^)artment? 

filr. Wiiim Mr. Taylor. Mr. Taylor then— <luring this time that I received 
these Instructions I was (jiiietly investigating Mr. Tai)e as to his expenditures. 
And that w^as one reason why I did not want to detail him on this secret work. 
I was suspicious of him, but I did not state that to the bureau, because I 
thought it was unfair to lum until I had first come to a conclusion as to his 
guilt. 

Mr. Busier. Ho^v long was Tape working with Taylor? 

Mr. AVhite. You mean on tliis detail? 

Mr. Bi\sip:k. Yes; approximately. 

Mr. AVuim Let mo see, Tape was detailed 

Chaii’man Walsh, One minute. Say, Mr. Langden, von have made all your 
arrangements to bo careful that this does not get out?* 

Mr. Lan(ji)on. I have shut the door. 

Chairman Walstt. AVho is doing the transcribing out there? 

I\Ir. Lanodon. The two operators that are with us. 

(’lialrman AA'ALsir. You have your own force? 

Mr. Lanodon. Yes. 

(Chairman Walsh. That is all right. • 

Mr. W'hite. I h.’iven’t got the question. 

Mr. r.(\siKK. How' long wfis Tape working with Taylor, ai>proximatelv? 

Mr. W’Hri'K. Oh, yes. Now, do you mean at this 

Mr. Busier. At this detail; yes. 

^^r. A\hite. Let us see, Tape went to work on the outside, secret work, 
I tiiink about the l^tli or IGth day of June. That is as I recall it. But it is 
approximately that time. It might have boon a f(‘w days before, but I don’t 
tliiiik so. ;Mr. ^I'uylor arrived hero on the 2<Slh day of June. 

Mr. Busier. Now, to go back, Taylor made an invi^tigation of the Seattle 
oflice just prior to your coming here, did he not? 

]\lr. AVhite. Wliilo I was hero, 

Mr. Busier. AVhilo you were hero? 
l\lr. AViiim Yes, sii*. 

Air. Busier. Have you ever discovere<l the nature of bis report? 

Mr. White. No, sir. 

Mr. BI^srEK. Ik) you know whetlier or not be made charges against anyone? 
Have you ever heard from the department? 

Air. White. No, sir. 

Air. Busier. Has any otlleer undcT yon ever got notice to show caiis(‘ for 
any wrongdoing, or were any charges ever tiled against anvono as tlie result 
of Taylors investigation? 

Mr. White. None that I ev(u* hoard of. 

Air. IUtsiek. Under the practice of your department, or of the Bureau of 
Tminlgi at ion, vlum charges are tiled against a m;in, or an adverse rejKirt 
made against a man, a et)py of that report is sent him, is it not, and he is given 
an opportunity to ansu er the charges and tindings? 

Air, White. Yes, yes. Well, of cour.se they are civil .service, and if it is to 
the extent of charges, of course it woul<l come under the regular rf‘gime of the 
( ivil service. But even after tlie investigation they didn’t .send anything to me 
of a complimentary character, as an investigation, or as to lack of work or 
tiny particular work. 

Air. Busier. Did they .send you any (*omnumieation criticizing the oflice? 

Air. AVhite. No; only since Air. Taylor has been in the city this Inst time I 
received a wire from tlie department saying that Air. Fisher was not cooper- 
ating— Inspector Fislier was not cooi)(*rating with Air, Tavlor in his work 
Air. Busier. He is up at Everett, is he— Air. Fisher? 

Air. White. No; he is in the city. 

Air. Buster. He is here now ? 

Air. White. Yes; and they marked Ihtit eontidential. I took it from the 
wording that I was not to say any tiling alioul that fact to Air. Taylor, and 
ley stated that Air. Taylor wouhl call upon me, or had been instructed to 
relative to Air. Fisher’s connection, and ho never called, 
time? formal charges against Fr.ank Tap(‘ at any 
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Mr. 'WniTE, On the 17th day of June last I wrote the Uepurtment, in which 
1 detailed evidence that 1 had secured relative to his expenditures, relative to 
hi,> iiicoiue and the work about the ,|^ftice, and asked that he be removed as 
iiiterpreter in this district 

Mr. Busikk. What was done in reply to your letter? 

Mr. White. My letter was written on the 17th day of June, and on the 29tli 
day —a letter dated on the 29th day of June — 1 received that letter the follow- 
ijijj week, in which they .stated that they laid detallwi Inspector Bonliam, of 
Port land, Oreg., to come hej*e to make an inve-stigation. 

iMr. UusiEK. Did they ever intimate that they would like to liavc Taylor 
make tlie invesiigation? 

.Mr. White. No. 1 surmi.sed liiat ftlr. Taylor migid. want to make tlie iuve.s- 
tigation. 1 knew lliat he was very friendly, and 1 knew tliat every stei) that 
had lieen taken in connection willi that matter and with other matters had 
been tran.smitt(‘d to ]\lr. Taylor by Mr. Tape. He was In daily correspondence 
with him. And then, too, 1 laid received — been Instructed — well, I will just ex- 
p’ain. When I learned of tlie different~all of the matters against Mv. Tape, 

1 called liim into the olllcc and told him what I knew, some of the facts that 
1 knew, and talked with 1dm about it, and told liim then — I didn’t have the bank 
slateinent then — that 1 would like to know tlie nature of his income and the 
amount of his income, and ex|4ained wliy. We talked tlien for a hall! hour, 
possibly, and he suggested resigning to me. He .spoke, he talked about that. 

1 told liim that I wasn’t in position to advise him about that mailer at all, hut 
liiat 1 was going to luive, if anything— -if it i.s pos.sil>le, a clean deparlmeut 
under me. And I wanted to know exactly his income, because I knew approxi- 
mately what his expend iture.s were; tlial i.s, I at tliat time knew that lie wtis 
siK'iidiiig over t$i00 a montli ; but us it later developed, 1 didn't know wliat hi.s 
exiieuditures were. Wo went out. He told me that Ids wife would not inalo' 
a statement of lier income. His wife had au income of something over 1^300 
a montii. 

Mr. Busier. Did lie say wliat source it was from? 

Mr. M'iiite. He would not slate. And thmi I talked with liim the next — no; 
lie came in ju.st after that and told me tliat he tliouglit of a plan. Tne next 
diiy h(^ told me this, that he tliought of a plan, and tliat was to have me inter- 
view lier attorney; tliat is, Attorney Victor Idace liere in the city. 1 told 1dm 
that would 1)0 perfectly satisfactory to me. Atid then he talked again of 
resigning, and told me what his fatlier was, and how much money he had, and 
how much money he was making, and the tnaihlo that tlu‘ differeut intiT- 
prelers througliout tlie United Slates had got into. And (ears came into liis 
eyes, and lie then talked of re.signiiig. Tlmt was on Tuesday. 1 aski'd him 
then if lie would make arraiigeiueiits with his wife’s attorney for me to wh) 
liim, and he did so. 1 went to see this man and llie next Monday I called Mr. 
Taiie in and told him I had seen Mr. Place and that Mr. IMace’s sintement 
was not satisfactory to me at all ; tluit I wanted to verify their statements, 
and he refuseil to give me any fuels whatever. 

ilr. Busier. Did -Mr. Place corroliorute Taia*’; 

Vir, White. Ves, sir; in his stutemenis. 

(kiinmissloner OX'onnele. Before we get away from tliut, just what was that 
$400 monthly expense? 

Mr. White. I am afraid I am going to lose my eonuecliou. I will answer 
your question. 

(kimmi.ssioner 0’(.!o.\.\ki>l. 1 wanted to get that as clo.se to tin* other part as 
possible. 

Air. White. Yes; 1 will do that. I want to say as to Mr. I’ape’s manner. 
Then lie talked about n'signing. That Thursday I was told that through a 
conversation anotiier lady had with Mrs. Tape that Mrs. Tui>e made this state- 
ment, tliat tliey Imd received a wire from Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Taylor told 
them to stand pat and ligiit it out; he w’ould he here to a.sslst him. Now, that 
was on a’lnirsday, and on Fi-iday I told Air. Tuih* that tlie ultoniey’.s state- 
ment was not satisfactory ; his statement was not satl.sfactory ; and I would 
liuve to file charges if he didn’t make a satisfactory statement. lie simply 
said, “All right; I don’t care anything about it”; and handed me a letter 
through omdal channels a.sking for Investigation of Ids conduct, and then 1 
made a written application for a statement of Ids iucume, and lie gave me au 
answer in which lie said he would not mak(* it. 

Oliairmau Walsh. He made the answer lu writing? 
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Mr. White. Yes, sir. Prolinbly tin* conimi.'^slon would want a copy of tlmt? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. White. Therefore 1 knew Mr. Taylor and Tape were in aIino.st daily 
corr(‘,spondence relative to this matter, and for that reason ^nd by reason of 
Ihe fact Mr. Taylor was interest^l In it, in my letter to the bureau complaining: 
of Tape’s conduct, I stated that I had no ob.1ection whatever to an Inve.stiga- 
tlon bein^? made, but tliat I did object lo a friend of Mr. TaiK‘’s making the 
investigation, and then showed In this letlor the frlendsliip existing between 
Tape and Taylor, and I objected to Mr. Taylor making the invesligation, and 
asked them to send .some one who was not Interested. 

(’oimiiissioiu'r Calukt.son. W'ltlioiit pulling you off — can you tell what i.s 
Idrs. Tape’s nationality? 

Mr. Whitp:. She i.s American. 

CoinmI.ssioner (JAian-rrsoN. Did thi.s lawyer give you any tangible list of lier 
prof)erty? 

I\Ir. No, sir. He told me thi.s, that she had an income of .$.300, be 

knew that, ])er jiionth. I asked him wliere that proi>erly was a>id what was 
the nature of it. He said it come from the estate of her dccca.sed husband. 
I aslasl him wltere, and lie said in the Fast, .son i(‘ place In Peimsylvatihi. I told 
him then that It must he hy the will of the de<*ea,sed Imsbnnd, and lie said yes. 

I askwl him to give me the name of the county and I would write and verify 
his statement from that. He said he could not do it. I said, “ Wcdl, yes, sir; 
you can do it, unless it is y<uir intention to dec(‘ive na* in some way.” 

Cominissiont'r (jAKKp:TS()X. Unl(‘s.s he had some reason for not doing it;. 

]\Ir. AVimte. He said, “ I can’t do it for this reason — the will provides iji tlie 
ov('nt slu^ should snb.scqiKmtly marry, then this (‘state that (‘xists there should 
go to Ids niec(‘.” And I .said to him then, “ It is very probable tlmt trustees 
dislrihnling an estate like that wo\dd not fail to see that she was married to 
Mr. Tai)(‘, winch is snhse(iuent nmrriag(\” “ AA’ell,” he says, “she is drawing 
this inon(‘y, and that is the r('a.S(m she don't want to divulge it.’’ Then I 
stated to him Ins st.atenu'id was not suflicient, h(H‘aase I knew at that lime 
she Jiad no decejised husband whatever. She was divorced on the 3d of 
February. 1012. from Peter Sullivan, and he Is now running a saloon at 
Dawson, Territory of Yukon. 

IMr. Bi’Sikk. Did yon ('v<‘r look up tliat wire from Mr. Taylor to Mr. Tape? 

Mr, AATiite. I was unable to find it. 

Mr. Po'siEK. Did you make impiiry for it? 

Mr. AVniTE, Yes, sir. I asked the district attorney — I liave btxui assi.sttMl 
imitorjally in tins matter hy the district attonmy — and I ask(‘d the district 
attorney for a subpeena issiuMi against the two teh'gimph otlices here asking 
for all telegrams i)assing between Mr. Taylor and Mr. Ohipe for tlie previous 
two months, and they stuU^d llu\v could not find a singh* ti'h^grain, those 
telegrams going to BiilTalo, N(‘w York, and Washington (Mty, hut tl»ey stated 
they had over a million telegrams to check through by reason of iny recpiest, 
nii(i T should have probably 1imit('d that lo a few days, as I could have don(^ 
but I didn’t do so, and I haven’t received a C(^py of any toh'gram. 

Commissioner O’Connejj.. (live us th(‘ principal items of this exp(nis(‘ tlmt 
amounted to $4(K). 

Mr. AATiitt-l He has a Kissel car. a car tliat emts gasoline very rapidly, , runs 
less than 8 mi](‘S on a gallon of gasoline; he employs a chauflTeur constantly. 
He came to our oflice dally In his car with Ids chauffeur; he lives out on 
Thirty-fourth Avenue, has a beautiful little home and lias it very, very well 
furnished. I was in ids home last .lanimry, about the 1st of January, and it is 
very beautifully furnished. His wife (miploys a maid, I found out as to some 
of Ills exp(‘nditures by going to Fr<‘d(‘rick & Nelson’.s department store. 1 
found that in one year her bills In this department stoi*e wjls over $1,(XX) and 
one year over $8(K>. I found that lie bad then about 10 accounts out, wiiere he 
bad dealt with difl’erent people. In that way 1 was able to estimate tlmt lus 
expenditures were over $400 a month. Me paid his chauffeur $75 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Living exiienses alone? 

Mr. White. Ills living expens(*s alone; yes, sir. Since tliat time, of course, I 
ascertained that his expenses — bis checks out were $795.30 per montli for tlie 
last year. Tlmt Is .shown by the bank n^cord. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Living at the rate of eight to ten thousand dollars 
a year, at least? 

Mj‘, White. At leu,Ht tlmt; yc^s. He would Like trips; he is quite a liunttT 
and fisher, and takes trips, and always has gold in his pocket. 
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Mr. Dustek. Did you find out how much money he hud deposited in the 
course of the last three or four years? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Wlmt are the lijiures, if you remember? 

Mr. White. Seven hundred and ninety -one dollars and one cent per month. 
That is from the 1st day of May, 11113, to the 12th diiy of June, 1914, hut there 
was only one deiM>sit in June, so that it wa.s only one year and one day, I 
think. 

Jlr. BrsiEK. AVhat was tlie departmenrs n'ply to your re{lue^;t that Taylor 
be not assigned to this? 

Mr. White. Made no reply to it whab'vtT. 

Mr. BrsiEK. AVhat dhl they do? 

Mr. White. They detailed Inspector Bonham, of Portland, to mak(‘ ilie in- 
vestigation. They made no reply to my reipu'st for a suspension in llu' event 
of an investigation, and no reply as to my ropiest for his removal. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Is he under suspension now? 

Mr. White. lie wasn’t, but Mr. Bonham sent a night letter to the depart- 
ment, to the bureau, some time ago and recommended his suspension, stated 
tliat if he was suspended it would be much easier for him to get evidence 
against him, and then they su.spended him. Mr. Densmore sent a t('legram 
suspending him. 

Chairman Walsh. Suspending Taiie? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsiKK. !Mr, Densmore is solicitor umler the Secretary of Labor, I 
ljeliev(‘? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bi'siek. He is llie one wlio mudt* tlie susjKmsion? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsfKK. Who was the otlier one from wlumi y<>u get communications? 

Mr. AVuite. Mr. Caminottl. 

Mr. pH'siEK. Who dictated it? 

Mr. White. Roger O’Donneli, I think, d!ctat(‘d most of il. 

Mr. BrsiEK. He is a solicitor there? 

Mr. White. I don't think he is a solicitor. 

Mr. llusiEK. Is lie assistant commissioner? 

Mr. White. Mr. C’aminetti and Mr. T.arned are asdslant comimssloners, but 
Roger O’Donnell— I don't know Just what bis designal ion is, ])nt lie Is one of 


the bureau. , , 

Mr. BrsiEK. You requested, at tlie time you asked fur tlie investigation; did 

you request Tape’s suspension at that time? , , ^ 

Mr. AVhite. I rcquesli'd ids dismissal from tlie si'rvici*, but, in tlie event that 
thev desired to make an investigation, then I stated that I had no objection 
whatever to the investigation; but I stalled that he slimild be susiieiidetl peud- 
iug that investigation, because It was demoralizing to the oflico. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Tliey made no nqily to you as to tliat? 


Mr. White. None whatever. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Did your investigation of Tape li'ad you to investigate aii.\ 

other officer around here? t * i i f 

' Mf White. Well, to some extent, not satisfactory to me. I tried to limit 
it to tiie one for tlie simply reason it was jmiiossible to semire facts as to two 
at the 4sume time almost. 

Mr Br.siEK. Wliat inspector worked witli lape most all the time? 

Mr. White. Well, lie worked, of course, in Hie (’hinese division. Inspector 
Monroe is the head of that division. Inspectors Stewart and Idangold are in 

^'^Mr.^lVrsiEK. Wliat are Hie relations lietweeii Monroe and Tape socially? 

Mr. White. They wme very conliul. o r^n 

Mr. BrsiEK. Did Monroe and Tape always work together? Did Monroe 

ever use anv otlier Interpreter? i i 

Mr. White. Oil, yes, sonii*; but Mr. Taiie— of course, I r. Monroe is in 
ciiarge of that division, Hie (’hinese division of Hie office. Mr. laiie had 
a vorv free hand in our office. He was not-we have two interpreters, Qiiou 
Pov is the other. I have been told he Is the oldest interpreter in the service. 
Mr‘. Fov never had-probably he had them but he never 

the office other tliaii interpreter; he didn’t want to do anything else. Mr. Tape 
acted in a clerical capacity, and he was detailed to make Independent inve^stl- 
gatioiis outside. For instance, they would at times hand a record to him, and 
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say, “ I have done all I could on this, and you see what you can do." Troh- 
ably tJiey wouldn’t make that statement, but they would hand that recoi'd 
over to him and he would go down and interview Chinamen. 

Mr. Busikk. He was doing an inspector’s work? 

Mr. White. He wins doing an in.si)e(rtor’s work practically. He (‘ume to 
the office whenever he saw fit. I presume whenever lie saw fit. 

Air, Busiek. Did you ever attempt to discipline him for tliat? 

Mr. u'lUTE. I talked it over IVefiuently with several nam, members of the 
oillce — with Mr. Sargent, who was assistant commissioner, special, and talkeil 
it over with Air. Alonroe, ami told liiin I disliked that work ^'ery much and 
I thought lie wasn't <loing the right kiml of work. Then I was directed to 
this investigation of his conduct, and I tlam gave liini as free hand as 1 could, 
let him do anything he wanted to do hecaus«‘ I wanted to ascertain just what 
lie had hex'!! doing. 

Air, Busiek. I should have asked Ind'oia*: l>id Tayhn* (‘ver (N'lnincnd Air. 
Tajie to you? 

Air. White. Very Jiighly. 

Mr. Busiek. Kven after you had voiced sus])ieions against Tajx'? 

Air. White. Yes, sir. Air. Taylor knew I liad made these charges against 
Air. Tape. He knew it in connection with them and km'w the cliai’acter of 
Ihese charges when he came here. But he came here and took Air. Tape out of 
the otlice absolutely and k(‘jit him on his secret w<»rk .‘iiul was with him dally 
in his antomohile ami around with liim, and generally were together. Dur- 
ing the time that these charges were existing and were being investigated by 
Air. Bonliam, and previous to Mr. Bonliain’s arrival; in oilier words, abso- 
lutely ignonxl my rinpiest in llie matter and gave him with Cliinamen the 
assurance— or gave the Cliinamen the assuramr by reason of Ids conduct that 
Air, Tape was in the best of standing with I lie department. 

Air. BusiKic. Tliat hamiienxl tlie work of tlie invcsrigaticm? 

Mr. White. A'ory materially in my judgimmt. 

(kuuinissioiier Gakketson. Let me ask one thing t!i<‘r<‘. AVheii you came here 
first as cornniissioiKU’, and when Mr. Taylor — he was at that time in the 
capacity of inspi'ctor himself, wasn’t he? 

Air. ^Vhite. Yes, sir ; and Is yet. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. When he was in Unit capacily did lu‘ make a 
special elTort to commend Tape to your consideration? 

Mr. AViTiTE. Daily and every time I saw him. 

Gomiiiissioiier Gakuetson. Wlien you were new, yet? 

Mr. White. Before I knew anything at all about tlu^ odhi^ 

Air. Busiek. 1 believe yon said before, you wmv favorably impressed with 
TajM) by reason of that at first? 

Air. White. Ob, yes; it infliieneed me materially. 

Air. Busiek. It was generally known here, was it mil, Ibat the woman Air. 
Tape has no^v married, that be was living wKh her for s<‘vend ycNirs as man 
ami wife while she was yet iimllvorced from Sullivan? 

Air. AVhite. No, sir; that wasn't known, I didn't find but one man that 
knew that fact to exist sim-e I liave been making this investigation. By reason 
of ills conduct he was so liold in evcrytliiiig he did lhat lie frightened them 
Old in tliat regard and it di<ln't seem to he generally known. It wasn’t in flie 
oHice, at least, and that wasn’t known until I got it from the divorce record, 
from th«‘ county record in llio <*ourthous<‘, .Mlthougli it was known, ami In- 
spector Whit (u— a man of thi‘ same name 1 am, hut no relationship whnt- 
('ver — told me when he came hero in 1911 tlnd; Mr. and Airs. Tape were then 
living at the Calhoun Hotel, and she was going under tlie name of Airs. 
Sullivan, but they were living together, ami Airs. Tape told him she was going 
under lhat name because of some property, and that it would affect her rights 
to that if she took tlie name of Tape. 

Air. Busiek. Have you ev<*r lieard tlu‘ story that Airs. Tape was not ex- 
clusive with li(*r affections for Tape, and that she is a blackmailer liere in 
Seattle? 

Mr. White. Oh, yes; oh, yes. I secured Unit. Yes, I sccunxl that infoi*- 
mation, and I don’t think tliere is any question about it. 

Mr. Busiek. You are satisfied In your mind tiial tliat is straiglit? 

Air. White, Oh, absolutely so. 

Air. Busiek. Havt* you ever heard of the case of tin' man wlm ruris the 
Northern Hotel, that she has blackmaileil him? 

Mr, White, Itnlph Boyker ; lie told me himself. 
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.Mr. Lumf.k. lie also claims to have l)eeni infocteR witli voimreal di>5oas(‘ 
by her? 

Mr. WniTK. \es; lu‘ paid laa* .$400 to get some letters back. And I wouUl 
like to say. gentlemen, tluit Mr. Boyker would dislike it very much for his 
name to la' onnectc'd with that matter, so that it would get back to Mrs. Tape, 
for tills leason. His wib' sue<l him for divorce over Mrs. Tai)e, liecause of hb* 
relations with Mrs. Taja*. Mr. Miller, of Miller & Lysens, attorneys, John F. 
Sillier, former mayor of the city, representoil Mr. Boyker in the .suit, and 
througii liim ii was tiatrhed up, and tliey went back together. Mr. Boyker 
is fond of his wife, hot ii<^ is absolutely sure that if Mrs. Tape would make 
any demon.stration toward Jiim now it would h'ad to a w^paration of himself 
and wife, and for (hat roason he don’t want his name to go hack as giving 
any information to Mr.s. Tape. 

i want I'd to make Unit statement iiei'uii.se of ids kindness toward me. He 
gave me information that t afterwards verilied to he ub.solulely corroi't. 

Commis.'iioiu'r (Iaiuietson. Yon don’t wjint his house of cards to come 
tumbling down? 

i\Ir. ’White. Yes. 

]tir. lU sii'K. Pid the grand Jury la're over act in the T’ape nnitter? 

:Mr. WiiiTK. Only in this rospeof. Unfortunately this Tape matter came, 
out in tlie pa]>er. I stated to the bureau that 1 had been quietly making this 
investigation for ahont four months I li.n! kept it a secret as f;u“ as i knew. 
But in making tiu'se investigations I went to at least 20 utlorneys, to the lead- 
ing department stores in the I'ity, ami Jewelry stores, and dillerent ))laces, and 
had gone to Portland and dilVerent places i-oncerning this investigation, and 
had si.'Oii a great many different jK^iple, and had asked that this he kept quiet. 
But I feared ils iml'licity unless a<dioii was taken soon, ia'cause the men in the 
district in tiie .'service wi're gettin!i; onto it, and of course it would he scattered 
from one to anotlun'. After my rojiort went in, an<l on Mondfiy, a certain 
Mmiday, the mwvspaiK'r—tlu' Posi-Int<‘lligencer-came out with a geuernl 
stalemimt of the fm-ts. TajH* is known hy a great many people in the city, 
and it made a good story. Tliey claimeil that they got tladr information from 
Wa.shingtoii City. 1 llilnk they got it Jiere. 1 think lhal it came through my 
invi'stigalion. ilowevi'r, I may he mistaken. 

But the gi’and jury was in session at that time, of course the niemlxHVS of 
the grand jury read this article, liecause it was on the front pagi' and it had 
big lieadiines. and they -no; that same day 1 went lK*fore tlie grand jury asking 
for the iudicluK'nt of two smugglers tliat had liei'ti eaught. (diiuese smugglers 
tinit had iiei-ii cauglit over here fishing on th(‘ island, and when I was liefori' 
the grand Jury tlK'.v expected, evidently, that I would make a statement ri'lutivi' 
to the Tape niaticr, hecaiise this article said that I was goin.g to bring it hed'ore 
tlie grand jury. I ilidn't make any statement of it. But they had had another 
smiiggl(*r that we had caught at’ Blaim.', bringing Uldnesi^ in on his eiigiiu', 
who wiiiit liefore them, and he uitnle a complete confession and implicateii 
others. And they went into an investigation to see wliat kiml of an inspef-tion 
was made (rf the border and the Blaine otiiee, and tlien took up the matter- - 
the Tape matters and such sm that. This smuggler stated l<i me; I asked him 
if he knew of any memliers of our force In'ing in wdlh the smugglers. “ Olq” 
he says, “yon iiave got a wIley Uhiiiaman out there.” I said, “Mho <lo you 
mean?” He said, “Your inte'rpreter.” L said, “Which one do you mean?” 
“Tlie little sliort fellow. Tlie big tall fellow, lie is no good; be Ixdongs to the 
Government.” Well, that referral to Tape us the .short fellow and Quou Foy 
as the big fellow'. 

That led to a discussion on the part of the grand jurors. Tliey called Dis- 
trict Attorney Allen in, talked to liim about it, wanted to know If they could 
not <lo something; that investigation .should he made of it. lie told thetu, 
after he thought the matter over, that the only thing they could do was to write 
a communication to the Attorney General, Attorney General McIleyiKdds, and 
thev did so. lit; drafted it, and tluiy sent it in a personal envelope. 

Mr. BxnsiEK. They setit one to the Bureau of Immigration, did they not? 

Mr. WurrE. No; as I remeinher it, they asked Mr. McReynolds to take the 
mutter up with Seciadary McAiloo and Secretary ’Wilson. 

Mr. Btihiek. With Seci-etury McA<loo in regard to opium smuggling? 

Mr. White. Yes ; and Secretary WMlson ns to the Chinese. 

Mr, Bithiek. Now, you liave outlined wlmt you dhl In regard to tlw Investi- 
gation of Tape. Did you find any evldeiK'e as to his actual taking of money 
for false interpretation, mislaten>t*etatIon»? 
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Mr. \\rnm I swurtMl sonu* 4ni<1t‘nco; Ihroo aflldavits from Cliiuamon fo tlio 
euect that they had pahl him moiM'y ; that one of them had i)ald him money 
direct, and the others that they Iiad deposited the money for him, and tliat he 
was there. 

Mr. Huhikk. Now, the ehar^ies in r(‘.-ard to tlie inierpretation ; were tliere 
charj?es that he would refuse to interpret i>roixn’ly so as to allow (Chinese to 
reundn who had no ri^;ht to remain? 

]Mr. WiiiTK As ne<‘ir jis I ran aseerlain hy lalkin<^ to a p-ent many fMiinamen 
and tittorneys loj‘ these Chinanam, he was no resju'cter of per.sons whatever. 
He thoutrld that a eert:iln sum of namey was due him on every ease that went 
through the olDce, and he tri(‘<l to e<»lhHl it tins way: He woidd Iry to collect 
it; he would ascertani wlien a ease was to he pus.sed upon linall\\ and then 
lie would go to the Chinaman inlerested and lell him: “T will ge't your man 
out to-morrow, or next month, or .something if yen will give iik^ .SKH), or .'filO, 
or Now, In S(an(^ inslances la' wonhl get the money in that wav. OtluT 

tiuK'H he would interpret tla' <'as(‘~- now, tliis 1 am speaking in a geuci-al char- 
acter here, lu'caiise necessarily there are some parti<adar eases ihat we eonld 
call attention to to show this — Mr. Itoniiam is well poshMl in that reganl — 
he A\()u1d misinterpret a cas(‘ wIkui tlu' Ci inaman w:is tirst interi’ouated, Ids tirst 
examination, and would becloud th<‘ issiu*. In otlu'r words, tliere would ho a 
di.scropancy in the tcsiimony of the Chinaman that would imiki' it iiecessary 
to liold up tlmt case. Then IMr. TajM' wonhl he detaih'd to make an investiga- 
tion. Ill certain casi-s he wiuild go out and h^ll the Chinaman: “'riiis ihing is 
wrong. Your slateiiieiil is awful there. You give me .$*200 or ” or whatevtu* 
it “and I will lix up that case and laml your son oi* your wife,” or who- 
ever it was. That was ilie way lie worked the mailer generally. 

.Mr. lU'.UKK. Well, did th<‘ in.'^pectors allow him a free hand to hohl ini 
cases? 

.Mr. WiiiTto. Well, whenever the inspector had n*ason to Ix'hh'Vi* that tin* case 
was crookeil — that wa.s what we usually styled ihe ca.se — or was wiaaig, was 
not a goo<l cast', tlu'ii, wliuLt'ver tiiat rca.son was, tlu'y would liold up -that case 
for fuidlu'r invt'stlgntion. And ye.u mnsi rt'memhei- i( is iieeossai-y to hohl up 
these cases. For in.siance, we have men coming In here, go to Florida, and we 
have to send to Florida to Inve.stigate; and IMltshnrgli and tlim>rent jiljiees all 
(u er the country. Now, tho.se Chinamen in timse citii's havt' reprt'sentatives 
here in the city, and the money is paid to him here, and then ihev get their 
money hack from him after— from the father or wlioevt'i* it is in those citit's 
wht'rever they are. 

Commissioner C.vhuktso.x. Fid you evt'r use duplication of interjnx'ters on 
tht' same case to verify whether or not tlu're w’a.s 

iMr. White. No. 

Cimimi.ssioiier (l.HuiKTsox (conlinning). Krrors; |ha( i.s, willful ('rrors? 

]\lr. White. No; we do not, hecaiise when we got dowui— I made ihis hives- 
tigaiion, and I W'as two months invi'stlgating this matter before T .spoke to a 
single man in tlie (’!iiiU'.se (livision about it. In other words, 1 wanU'd to ki'ep 
it as nearly secre t as possible. I wauled to find out. I was new iti the deiuirl- 
iiieiit and didii t know’ anyl)ody there, aial 1 did not know how’ far if exteTuUyl, 
And Ylr. Monroe told me, l^lr. llonham and my.sell ye'sterday, about a certain 
c’s<' whofe Mr. Ta|)e mmU' the inv«‘stigation on oiu' day, two studenls, and the 
next day he calk'd the Chinamen hack, and made another investigation hy (>uon 
Foy, and th(' discrepancies waua' absolutely eliminated. 

Commissioner G-MUIetson. \\ Iiat imuie me ask that question wa.s fi'om an oiit- 
gi'owth of my knowledge of w hat took place in anotlier language, what wa.s de- 
veioped tlirough th.at very [ilati. 

Air. White. That may Ix' vi'ry true, hut Mr. Tape would know of that if you 
attempted it. probably in our otlice. 

Comrnis, sinner Oahket.sox. It would be preventive if the praetii’e was fol- 
lowed? 

Mr. White. Ye.s; I aiiproclate (bat i.s true. I do not believe, T do not think 
that he did mneh false interpreting, because that would be easily detectisi. 
But the Clilnumen are ea.sy pn'y. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Tliey are u.schI to interme<Uaries in their own 
country? 

Mr. White. Ye.s; they will come through if they think tlie man Inus got th.e 

power, and of course that put Taiw in the iwsition that he was, it gave him 

gave the Chinamen every reason to believe that Tape wa.s in an elevated posi- 
tion and could do as he please<l. That was Mr, Monroe’s association w ith him 
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gonoi'iilly, and especially Mr. Taylor. Mr. Taylor associated with him con- 
stantly ; they were together all the time that they were here, and it was bad. 

Mr. liusiEK. Taylor is known generally as the confidential man from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. White. Yes. 

Mr. lii’siEK. And the big gun? 

Mr. White. Yes; esixanaily that is true here, because Mr. Tape has spread 
that. Anotlier thing before 1 forget it, I want to make this statement; It 
.sc^eineri peculiar to me— I am not making this statement against Mr. Taylor or 
anybody else, but I am giving this commission the facts— it seemed very ixculiur 
to me that when Mr. Tape went before Mr. iionham and made the statement of 
his income and attempted to explain it away that Mr. Taylor would come to 
me and make tlie same statement to me. In oilier woitIs, Mr. Tape stated tliat 
he would draw out, try to sliow why tliere was such a large liank balance, he 
wouhl draw out $200 one day for tlie use and purpose of gambling, and in the 
next two or three days lie would put it back, again deposit it. Now, Mr. Taylor, 
in talking to me about the case, explained how it was possible for him to do 
that, and jiossibly he ilid do that in order to elevate ids bank account. 1 lielieve 
tliat lie put Mr. Tape onto that sclieme. Tliat is my judgment. 1 may be 
wrong. 

Jlr. Busikk. Taylor was trying to justify Tap(‘‘s imnk account on the theory 
tliat he was gumbliiig? 

Mr. White, lie didn't say gambling; lie )uu: it tliat Mr. Tape was proud, ami 
lie would like to have as large a bank account us he could, and he would do 
that just for the purpose of making 

Comnii.ssioner (jAiumisox. JSeIf*uggrandizeinent ? 

Mr. White. Yes. In other words, I believe lie told people that in order to 
make it appear big. I do not think he had any reason to do that. 

.Mr. Busikk. Mr. Wldte, wliat was tlie spirit of your force down there in re- 
gard to making any complaint against any oilier otiicor wlien you tool; charge? 
Had unytliing come ui) — let me put the (piestiou in tliis way : Had anything bei'ii 
done there prim* to your incumbrance of tlie ollice to discourage complaints be- 
ing taken up by one otlicer against another? 

Mr. White. Well, tins is a favorite expression tliat 1 beard wlien I went down 
tliere, wlien I became acquainted with some of the olUcers. Tliere was one 
ofiicer that is quite a wit, and tliere was a circular issued liefore 1 went into 
the oliiee, some lime before— and after tliat circular came out this fellow 
dubbed it “If you liaveii’t got a graft of your own, don’t meddle with the other 
fellow’s.” There was a circular that they styled in that way, some such ex- 
pression; I don't know wlietlier it referred to that or not. 

Mr. Busikk. What was tlie purport of tills report that you liave refereiiee to? 

Mr. WiHTK. Why, iuslructing the iliffereiit ollieers in tlie district to cease 
making any couijiluirits about tlie niiscoiiduct of anyone unless tliey would 
make tlios(‘ complaints in person to the olliccr in cliarge and lie ready to sub- 
stantiate them. 

Mr. Bi'siKK. That is, make formal charges? 

Mr. White. Yes. 

Mr. Busikk. And did it also instrmt ollieers not to talk about tliose things 
among tliemselves? 

Mr. Whitk. Yes. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Or compare notes? 

Mr. White. Yes; they used the word, I think, “tattling.” 

(Jlialrman W.vlsit. Who wins that? 

Mr. Busikk. 1’hat was .Mr. de Bruh'r. 

Mr. White. Tliat was general to all the men in his olTice. 

Mr. Busikk. Mr. AVhite, 1 want to know now wlietlier or not you think tliat 
Tape could actually carry on all tills crookedness that you are satisfied he is 
guilty of, without the active a.ssistaiice of .some inspector? 

iMr. White. Well, he could not <lo it without tlie active assistance of some 
Inspector. Whether lie liad the cooperation or not, I do not know. Mr. Tape, 
of course, came liere under peculiar conditions. Now, this Is hearsay on my 
part, because it was before I came in office. IIc was sent here esiieclally lo 
investigate this district, as I understand it, by former (Jommlssloner Keith, 
ami lie made confidential reports as to the different officers in this district 
when lie fir.st came. By reason of tliat fact, he was given large latitude and 
was not, in fact, under tlie control of anybody In the district, so I have binm 
iiifonucd. That has continued right along. But it dues seem strange to me that 
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he could live with a woman here for about two years, and she be married to an- 
other man — the records are ri^jht here in the courthouse — and tluit condition con- 
tinue for four or five years. Tliey came here in 1908, and he took up with this 
woman, I think, in 1909, coming here from Portland, a different woman, a 
white w^oraan — the theory being all the time that he was getting this income by 
reason of his wife’s property. Now, that did look awfully funny to me. I 
do not know whether anyone else was in on it or not. 

Mr. lIusiKK. The fact that Tape was corrupt lias been <*urrent rumor in 
Seattle for years, has it not? 

Mr. White. Well, the different attorneys who practice before the office spoke 
to me about it, and Insp(‘ctor AVood. I had not been in cilice a week until I 
was looking out of the window one day, and I turned around — no ; in the lab- 
oratory, and I tuimed around tind I said, “Well, Tape .se(‘ms to have a good 
car.” That was the first week I wa.s in office. And this man Wood says, “ Yes,” 
lie says, “ there is something funny about that.” And I says, “ What do you 
mean?” “Well,” ho says, “I am not .saying anything.” lie says, “We have 
instructions not to say anything. 1 am not saying anytliing at all. Take it 
back.” I says, “ Come on in here; I want to talk to yon.” So we went back in 
my office, and be told me some of bis .siispicioi»s. He says, “Now, I do not 
know anything about It.” He says, “Wo are not supposed to know anything 
about it,” and he says, “I do not want to get in trouble over this thing.” He 
says, “You are a new man.” He says, “I did not mean to start anytliing.” 
Tliat is the first thing that made me suspicious, 

Mr. Busikk. Monroe and bis wife liave gone on lrii)S willi Tape and Ir's 
wife, have they not? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsiKK. So you have found out? 

Mr. White. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BI'Siek. Mr. Wliite, have you got the reconls in tl)(‘ .Vd'^pliia College 
<'ase? 

^Ir. White. No; I did not bring any of tliose records, for Ibis reason: Mr. 
Monroe, you asked that be come, too. 

l\rr. Bi’siek. Yes. 

Mr, AViute. And Mv. ;^^onroe*is more familiar with tliose records and can 
give you more information than I, and tliey are not all prepared ycM. 

Mr. Busikk. I see. 

Mr. White. Because, yon sec, it lakes some time to che<d<[ througli and get 
all of them, and tliey were not jirejiareil Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. Busikk. Now, spc'aklng of Mr, Monroe, yon have also heard th(‘ diarge. 
have you not, that Tape has gone around and solicllod this money and made 
Statements tliat part of it had to go to Monroe? 

Mr, AY HITE. Oil, yes. 

]\Ir. BUiSiek, Did you ever tell Monro(‘ that Taju* had inadi* that statiMiienl? 

^Ir. AA'hite. Oh, yes. 

Rfr. Busikk. Or that tliat was your infoniiation? 

l\rr. AVhtte. Yi‘S, sir. 

]\Ir. Busikk. Did that enusc the frumdsliip iM'tweou 'I’ape and Monroe to lie 
severeil ? 

Mr. AV^htte. No. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. AAdiat did Monroe say ahoiil that? 

Mr. AAdiirr:. Oh, lie said there wa.s nothing to it. 

Mr. Busikk. And went on running around with Tain* just tlio same as before? 

Mr. White. Yes, 

Mr. Busier. I believe that is all I want ask 

Chairman AA'aksh. Do you want to ask any questions, Mr. (Jarret.son? 

Commissioner Gauketsox. No. 

Chairman A\^\esh. Now, wliat do yon know, If anything, about wliether or 
aut smuggling is going on? Ls tiierc any organization for that purpose, or if 
tiiere are any persons In this vicinity wlio are under deeji suspicion of doing 
feliat sort of work, just tell us the conditions generally about smuggling, so fai- 
ls you have observed? 

Mr. White. Before Mr. Taylor came here, of eourse, then I was in iios.ses- 
lou of all the facts tJiat our department liad relative to Chinese smug- 
Bng, and kept in close touch with It. After ^Ir. Taylor came on, he wa.s 
Uspicious of me evidently, and for some reason ho didn’t give me any of his 
^cts whatever. And I don’t know wlint he did wlille he was here. Since he 
■%s gone I have picked up the chain, and we believe tluit a boat left here 
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Friday night at 6 o’clock, owned— this boat is owned by a man named Ming, 
untl that he is engaged in Chinese smuggling. I got on the phone Mr. Hamer, 
of Ik*llingl\aui, ami I told theta to go to Matty Island, a little Island out from 
Bellingham, ami to stand off there in an obscui'e iH>sltion and watch for this 
boat. And we have men statJonetl now every night around here watching 
for its return. Now, that is the only one that I have been attracted to on 
smuggling. Oi course we get a great many vague rumors as to smuggling, 
hml there is no question but what smuggling wa.s carried on on tlie Great 
Northern trains. They run through Seattle to Vancouver. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any oftort made to che<.‘k up the Chinese poim- 
latiou, or to keep track of the .strange Chinamen that might be in Seattle? 

Mr. Whitk. None whatev<‘r. 

Cliairman Walsh. No ineans adopted by tlie Government to do tliat? 

Mr. White. No. 

Chairman Wai^sh. Wliat is (he Chinese population of Seattle, approximately? 

Mr. White. Now, timt I could not give you. It would be a guess. 

Chairman W.vlsh. If a Chinaman gets into tliis country why he is immune, 
isn’t he? 

air. Wimi:. Oli, 11 is just a haven of rest. In other words, we go around 
iiere and spend a lot of money — Mr. Taylor has Ihhmi spending a lot of money 
to stop smuggling. 

CImirman Walsh, Ves. 

Mr. WiiTiE. It seems to me that you should stop the inducement for 
smuggling, whicli is the money. A (Mdnunuiu will pay a thousand dollars to get 
in here. 

Cliairiuan Walsh, lie will? 

Mr. White. Well, mov, that is, I am told that he will. Those two that 
we got said that Ihey were to pay .$150 apiece. 

Chairman Walsh. I’o whom, to this smuggler that confessed? 

Ml', White. Yes, sir. In oilier words, it is tlie most protitnhle husimws that 
out' — in which oni' can engage, with the least possible chance of detection, In 
• my judgment. It heals holding u]) a train any time or a post otlice or anything 
else, h('eaus(‘ it is very seldom thnt yon catch one. 

(’oiiiinissioner Gaiihetson. Tlicre is no elfort liuide to kwp a c*ensus? 

Mr. White. No. 

Commissioner Caruetson. Of (lie Ciiinamen in the country? 

Mr. White. A census was taken, as I have hisni infovmeil, in 1S05. Tlien a 
parllal census was taken in 100.5, hut that was called off liy reason of some- 
thing, I don’t know. 

Conimi.ssioner Gakhki son. It would he wortliless unless it was kept uj)? 

.Mr, White. Mduu? 

Commissioner Gakrktson. It would he worthless unless it wils kept up? 

Mr. White. Y<s; it would liave to be kept up. And it seems to me that that 
is tlie only way to stop Chinese smuggling, is to make it unprotituhle. 

( oinmissioiK'r O’Connell. Have you given any thought, Mr. White, to hetler- 
ing tlie laws or amending the laws in .some way? 

Mr. White. I don’t lielieve that the law need.s any material amending as far 
as tliat is concerned. Now, I am young in (he service. 

Commissioner O’Connell, AVhat would you think of this idea: Supposing tlu* 
Government was to .say that all the Chinese now in the United States, whether 
they are here legally or not, were to he given cards with their names on, and 
were to conqiel them, say within six months, to reregister, every one, and give 
them a new card. Then, after that six months had cxpiri'd we would in the 
meantime organl/e a corps of investigators, a sullicient numlier of police force 
or whatever you might term them, to tuk<‘ charge of all these 01ilne.se in the 
United States, and after the six montlis liad expired any Chinaman found 
then or thereafter wiliioUt one of those proper curds sliould be transported. 

Mr. White. Well, now, of course, that would Ik. — in other words, you would 
start new? 

Cyommissioner O’C/Onnkll. Alisolutely new; clean the slate. 

Mr. White. Because we would find thnt some of our best Ciiinamen In tJie 
cltj' of Seattle here were .sniuggleil in year.s ago. Tliey have no iwipers. But 
yet it dates back so that you can’t deport a Chinaman, you can’t get any fads, 
and so many Clilnaimm were allowed to reuiuin In this country by reaaon of 
being found to be native bom or smnethlng of tlmt kind by court comniissloiw. 
Ami, of course, tlieir status is establlslieii absolutely, altlwugh it has been 
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£oim<l that quite a number (if them luive Ikh^u smugii^ied in. Yet they w«*e 
proved to be eligible at that tiiat', .mjhI your idea is to simply ji(f(?ept tliemV 
Commlsiijioner O’Coknkj.l. Oleau tlu‘ slate. 

Mr. Whitk. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. And eommenee over, and then \\v will miy within 
six months any Cliinaman tlud iiad not registen^l — of eourse, there would be 
some justifiable (-ause why a man would not he able to. He would have to 
provo tluit, si('kness or soiiudhijig of that sort — at the end of six montlis tlieii tlie 
poliee crews would examine all th(‘ Chinamen. 

Mr. White. That is the only way. .something of that kind, of tlie only way 
that you are .going to stop Chinese smuggling, in my judgment. 

Chiiirman Walsh. One minute, Mr. O'Oonuell, have you the tentatativc* 
suggestions supplied by yoursr‘lfV 

Commissioner O'Connki.l (addressing the vvilne.ss). If you will take one of 
th().s(*. 

(Jlialrman Walsh. Let Mr. White have one of those and give us his opinion, 
and any sug.gestioiiH that he has to make coiarming it. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connet.l. .lust take it with you. 

Chainnau AVaj.sh. A proposed new law. 

Mr. lUjsifK. I have giv(*n that to the (Miine.si* consul. I will giv(^ it to 
Mr. White this afternoon. 

IMr. White. Very wc'll. 

Chairman A\^\LSH. ^\'e ought to Iiave plenty of thos(.*. 

Comnussi<mer O’Connkll. We had a lot of them, hut we kept giving them 
out. I liave given all 1 had out, but Mr. Weiastoek, at Sau Francisco, has 
plenty of them. 

Cliairnuin Wai.sh. We will .see that one gets into your luimls; and ms quickly 
as you can, I wish you would give us your comment on it. 

Mr. White. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do it freely; don’t have any notions tluit we have a pre- 
conceived id<‘a. We want you to go over it and tell us ju.st what you think 
about it. 

Ml'. WriiTK. Yes; very glad to do it. Now, there is one tliin.g, genllemen, in 
connection with Mr. Tape tliat .seems to me to he very peculiar, and It may lu* 
it bi'ings that matter up just as .you mention it. In 1011 there W(M'e, I lliink, 
bout nine certificates stolen from the ollice, Chinese certificates. 

ConmdssioiK'r O’CioNNKix. Yes; I heard about that Explain that to us. 
l\Ir. White, Well, those certificates were taken, and it was one year after 
hat tliat the lu'port of tlieir theft was mad<* to the bureau. I don’t know why. 
don’t know why tliat delay. But, of eourse, it is just like you steal a horse, 
f you want to rt'port it. if that hors(‘ i.s found in somebody else's hands, you 
et it back. That ought to he the same with these certificates. Some Chiua- 
laii using tlu'so certificates, they \\'ould be taken up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Tape was called in and told about that, and 
e Avent out and got some of thmn? 

]\rr. White. Idr. Tape was calh^i in, so Mr. de ItruliT told me, the other com- 
aissioner — l\Ii'. Tape was wiIUmI in and talkisl to about it, and he statwl lu' 
tmuld get them if lie was allowiMl — or he would have to con(*eal the identity 
i the Chinaman that gave him the eertificute.s. He was allowed to do so, and 
le got three or four of them. Tavo of them, I think, had been in Portland, 
nd they mwer asked anything further. 

Mr. Busiek. Monroe went along Avith him, didn’t he? 

Mr. White. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. At that time? 

Mr. White. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Now, how long after the loss of those certifl(.*ales was reported 
0 Mr. de Briiler, AA^as the d('par(nient :it Wa.shl.igton notified of their loss? 

Mr, Whufe. Mr. Stewart told me — he I.s the inspector — that he discovered 
hose certificates in .lamiary or Fi'hiirary, 11)11, and the records show that tliey 
eporteil the loss of them In February, 11)12. 

Mr. Busier. Was that over u year after the loss Avas reported? 

Mr. White. It was at lenst a year. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any further question? 

Chairman Walbu. No; that is alL Tliauk you very much, Mr. White. You 
leera to have been doing a good Job out here. 
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Mr. White. Well, I would like to clean it up. But, gentlemen, the trouble 
with the administration end, in my Judgement, is that there is not enough 
latitude to tlie dilTereiit districts. It is too much coniint'd to bureaus. 

Chairman Walsh. The authority looks very much scattered. Easy to dodge 
responsibility. 

Mr. White. Absolutey so ; absolutely so, and it destroys initiation— destroys 
individual responsibility. 

Cliairman Walsh. What could you suggest with reference to the fixing of 
the responsibility in a way that would minimize the .selling of favors, etc.? 

Mr. White. It seems to me this— I don’t know, but I have felt this— I thought 
that if I allowed Tape to continue in the service as he was and didn’t know 
what his income was, and a man would come here from Washington and In- 
^’estlgate, and find out what he was doing, and make that report and show 
that I hadn’t done anything with the mutter, that I ought to be fired. In 
other words, I ))elieve we ought to hold the man in charge responsible for what 
is done under him, and not alone the man who does the unlawful act. 

(’ommissioner Oaiuietson. On the other hand, let us take the other side of 
that, III'. White. Assume that the man who holds this power to discharge is 
the crooked f(dlow, wlint can you do to the honest man tliat stands against 
him to Mock his game under that situation? 

Mr. White. Well, I should say 

Commissioner Oaiuietsox. He can weed every honest man out. 

Mr. White. I appreciate that. Assume that the commissioner in this dis- 
trict is the crooked one. He, then, is responsible to tiie bureau, and if the 
bureau don’t as(vrinin tliat and fire him they ought to bo fired. In other words, 
there ought to be minute Investigations. Those investigations sliould be known, 
should be carried on without the men in the field knowing; and wlien they 
come here they should make u careful Investigation of tiie man in charge, and 
liold him responsible up to the extent that be can be fired for not doing his 
duty or for sins of omission as well as commissimi, becau..e it si ri Ices me that 
there is more graft in the department by reason of not doing a tiling than there 
is by reason of doing them. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. Sins of omission are as great as sins of com- 


mission. 

Mr. White. But that is not true as I see it in tills service. As I see it in 
this service we simply go along. If a man gels better results by reason of his 
salary— as I see it in' this district— those tliat have done I lie haist have gotten 
the increase in salary over those that have been active. And that is the way 
1 have seen it. I doii’t know, 1 may he wrong aliout it. 

Cliaii'iiian Walsh. What are Taylor’s headquarters? 

Mr. BrsiEK. Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. You liave ids history in the record licre, liavi' yon? 

Mr. BrsiEK. Yes. 

(Vminiissioner O'Uonnell. We have got Ins special investigation. 

Mr. White. He is In l.os Angeles now. 

Mr. BrsiEK. He left here just before I got here. 

(’linirman Wai.sh. Could you wire him and get him up hen*? 

Mr. Bt-hiek. I think we might. . , . , , 

Cliairman Wai.sh. All rigid. Much obliged, TMr. White. A (tv much obliged. 
We may want to see you a little later. 

Mr. White. Yes. 

Mr. BrsiEK. I will furnish you wltli a c<tiiy of (Imt right after lunch. 

Mr. Bonluuii. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. RAPHAEL P. BONHAM. 


(The witiu'ss was not sworn.) 

Mr. BrsiEK. Take that chair. ^\y. Ibrnlmm. hefon* we proceed, have yon got 
n wire from the ilcparlment? ... , ^ 

Mr. Bonham. No; I have not. I just wired them five minutes ago asking 

them to rush their answer. . t r. ^ i 

Chairman Walsh. I want to make a little statement. I have taken this 
matter up personally, as well as (Commissioners (TConnell and Weinstock, with 
the department ami Secretary Wilson, and we have a general understanding 
of cooperation, you understand, an absolute one. 

Mr. Bonham. Yes. 
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Chairman \\alsh. Now, of course, this matter of yours 1ms come up as 
many others liuve, as we go around, you see. We have been in Boston. We 
have had our investigators, and we liave siicce(‘de«l every iilaco in not crossim: 
lines anywhere. Now, this is the only thing that we are doing in executive 
session and as I have said liere to the others, to Mr. White, and as we were 
compelled to explain in Boston where a removal was made during the time of 
our session of the commissioner tliere, wiiy tliis is not only (‘oniidential so far 
as the public is connTiied, but it is conlidential so far as the individuals 
are concerned who are conneeteil with the Government. So you see if 
anything in here now that you subsequently may believe would 
atrect your lnv(‘stigation or alTiect your relations with the department or 
anything, why you have our tdedge tliat it may be withdrawn, you S('e and 
expunged fiom the ri'cord, Me li.ave to have (lie (*ooperatioii of every person 
Now, you are tlie first one we have met that lias been so aelivcj in the thing 
you know, or tliat rc'ally has turned up so much. Now, imieli of (uir privahJ 
investigation has met your lim*s, and we are going to siipplomi'iit what you do 
perhaps, you know, involving persons consiihu'ahly higlier up, and it all comes 
to tins, tliat we would li]v(‘ you to 1)(‘ just as free as you can witli your informa- 
tion, understanding lhat you have the commission’s pledge, and my pledge repre- 
senting the commission — 1 am tla* chairman of Ihe comiuission — iliat if lh(*re is 
anything afterwai'ds tliat you think will inlerfere wilh the iiivestigatioii wliy 
we are going to take you for it individually ami vou can take us. and taJve it 
out of this record. 

(^ormnissioiHT Gaiuictson. Or tliat will interfere with vour t(Miuri‘ of otlice 
Chairman ^Valsh. Yes; or tliat will interfere with yoii personally. 

Air. Bonham. Gentleiiicn, my tenure of ol{ic(‘ does not hothm- me as mucli as 
it dcH'S some iieoiile. Of course, if tliis commission comes to an end and I am 
strundi'd soiik'u here', 1 can go back on the farm if it is nei'essary. 

(Miairman M’alsh. That is all rigid. I want ycai to know tliat so far as vou 
are concerned now, any information tliat you consider miglit involve you in 
any way tliat you give to us from wliicli we might pick up a tliread at some 
other place away from lu're, wliy you can Ih' sun* that subsequently if tiiere is 
any question raised about it, it will bo expunged from our records and given 
l»a<-k to you, that is all, 

^ Air. BoMiA.\r. It is iiot my own fate tliat makes me liave any rcdiudaiu'e. it is 
sinqily tliat I was sent liore directed to make a conlidential investigation. Now 
it is more a matter of etiquette witli me. I think it would bo much better if 
tlie (h'partmeid would instruct me to give you evi'ry assistance, 

Chairman W’ApsTr. Yes. 

Air. Bonham. And I wired them. 

Cliairman IValsh. see liow tiiey can't do that. Tliey don’t know all of 
our Investigators, for instance, and you see what you iiuve run into here, people 
,\ou Would be gui(l('d to as lK*ing absolutely worthy of ('oiilideuce, you see, so 
that it is iiiipossilile for iiorsons as far off as liiey are in AVaslilr.gtou not to 
have that soid of sustaining jiroviso, that It will not hurt your work? 

Air. Bonham, Aly work is finisiied here, .so that I don’t see liow it can 
lM»ssibly liurt it. 

Cliairman AVai.sh. You can go on witli perGs-t freedom, as I sav, and be 
sure if you want it takmi out of this n'cnnl, we will do so. 

Air. Busiek. Tile only limitation put upon Air. Boiibnm testifying under the 
\viie troni ( oinmissloiier (Jamiuetti isi It sbcaild not ln‘ inconnaitible with 
public Interests. 

Cliairman AVai.sh. There is notlilng we are doing lhat is incompatible witli 
puhlic interests. 

Mr. Bonham. Tliat telegram d<H*s not apply to me. It applies to Air. AVliite 
and his subonlinales ; I am in anotlier district. 

Oliairman AValhh. You can go the wiiole lengtli witli tliis eommisslon ; we are 
going further tlian you can jMissibly do, or Air. Caniinetti ran iM>ssil>ly do. 

Mr. Busiek. Please state yonr full name. 

Air. Bonham. Baiiluiel P. Bonham. 

Mr. Busiek. How long liave you be<m wltii tlie immigration department? 

Ml*. Bonham. Since Novemlier .‘10, liMK’l. 

Mr. Busier. Where are you now stutloneil? 

Air. Bonham. Portlaml, Oii'g, 

Mr. Busier. When did you come to Seattle? 

Mr. Bonham. I think it was the night of tlie KKli of last moinh. 

•WIO— S. Dm*. 415. G-4-1- vol 7 10 
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^h*. BU8IICK. Did you come pursiuuit to orders from Washlngttm to make a 
cei'tain investigation here in Seattie? 

5Ii*. Bonham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. And that investigation was of Mr. Tape? 

Mr. Bonham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Prior to that time had you ever ma<le any other investigation 
of any other officer in tlie service? 

arr. Bonham. I only recall of one. The inspector in charge of the district 
of Oregon, wlu‘re I am stationed, mmle a trip to (yhina, leaving about the 30th 
of December, being gone three montlis. During his absence I had charge of 
the Oregon district^ and I had an occasion during iiis absence to investigate 
Inspector Uiley, of Astoria, whom I had directeil to arrest a certain Hindu 
who had surreptitiously entered from Onmula. This iiist>ectop reported he 
could not find this Hindu. I found the Hindu was still in the ueighborluKHi 
ami got hold of him and eventually I learned that the inspector had found 
him and released him for .$200. I linally, after 11 days’ persuasion. Induced 
tli(‘ Hindu to confess Ids part in it and was ahie to corroborate those statm 
nu'iits of liis to a very remarkable degree. I know that Inspector lUley re- 
tained as his counsel Fulton Bros*. — one of the Fultons is an ex.-IIiiited States 
attoriKw — ami wlu'u he came to Portland from Astoria and read tlie record 
he left me his budge and resignation and told uui he didn’t think the United 
States marshal would follow him to St. liouis where his home was, and iie 
packed ami left ami didn’t wait to lu'ar the resuKs from Washington, That 
investigation was compleleil a few months ago. 

.Air. BusiEK. Iiid Mr. Uiley make any proposition to you in regard to holding 
up the inve.stigntion, and if so, tell tlie commission ju.st what that wa.s ami 
wliat pas.sed between you. 

Air. lioNiTAM. Well, Mr. Uiley did make a proposition to me. He suggested 
tills, that inasmuch as T was the only Democrat In our <li.stidct, and second 
in rank in the State, that if I would defer this invi‘stlgatioii until the insix'ctor 
in charge returned from (ffiiiia, whicli he said wouhi give him a lighting 
clmnce, then in case the iiisimctor in charge did not drop tlie investigation, 
lie would in turn prefer charges against the inspector in charge, on whom he 
had, or tliougiit he had, some unplea.sant luatlers, if they were hi 

the event he went out ho would take him with him and leave me a clear tield, 
and in the event he could not take him with him — in the event the in- 
spector In ciuirge dropped the procet'dlngs, then I would he in a very secure 
Iiosition, iiecause I would have It on both of them, ns it were. 

Air. Busiek. Then his proposition to you was tliat you should hold up the 
charges against liim, Uiley, until such time as Barlier got back from (')iina, and 
ill the event lie had enoiigli oii Barber, I think that Is the way he put it, was 
it ntd, that he had enougli on Barber to take him with him? 

Mr. Bonham. Yes, sir; he said he had, and said what he Tacked In evidence 
lie would manafacture. 

Mr. Busiek. But you say you completed your Investigation of liini and made 
your report, and ho turned in his iiadge? 

Air, Bonham. Yes, sir; lie was dishonorably dismD.sed from the service. 
He had taken tlie examination, and 1 understand passed the examination for 
pnre-fmxl inspector, and that was his .secondary line of defense. He thouglit 
he could force the acceptance of his resignation In ca.se he became ln\'olv(‘d in 
our office. He was going ahead with his graft and keeping tliat open as a 
retreat, and he thought he could .so involve otliers — lii.s oliject in the servi(*e 
seemed to he to get some indiscretion on some one else, particularly his 
superior.^, and tlien If he Avas called to account he would put tlie screws on 
them and force them to let him resign, and then he had this pure-food inspec- 
tion proposition that he bifeiidisi to fall back on. Tn my report to the depart- 
ment I suggested that his iiecomiiiK puro-foml Inspector would be of very 
doubtful benefit either to the Government or to the public. I felt I wouW 
have to quit even catchup or thiiig.s of tliat sort. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you report to the Government In full the facts about Ws 
taking this money from the Hindu? 

Mr. Bonham, Yes, sir; I substantiated it will) very complete, convincing, 
and circumstantial evidence that I iMdicve would have couvictetl him in any 
court of law. 

Mr. Busiek. Did the department ever liustltute criminal pro(‘ee<littgs. agalusi 
him? 

Air. Bonham. No, sir. 
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Mr. Bubiek. Have you ever knovvu of tlie deinirtnient lustituling criminal 
proceeding agmnst anybody for aiding — for con.si>iring in smuggling Chinese 
or corrupting oflicers who Imve been ac(*epting graft? 

Mr. Bonham. I have no personal knowledge of their taking sucl» action 
against any of our own men. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever known of them taking action— the department 
itself instituting procHM'dings against any man wlio was found guilty of aiding 
and abetting smuggling of Chinese and Hindus otlier tlian tlie one Incident 
hei'e in S('atti(\ wliich I will conn' to lattu*? 

Mr. P.ONHAM. No, sii‘; 1 luiven’t any p(‘rs(nial knowledge of it. 

]\Ir. BrfsiEK. Have you ev»*r lieard of it? 

Air. Boxham. I cjiii not recall of any case. 

Air. BrsiEK. Il!i\e you ev('r ha<l instructions from tlie dcp.irl iiient yoiir.self 
to cooperate with the district attormw in cases where v«>ii liud clear (;asei< of 
smuggling? 

Air. r.oNHAM. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Now, you made tins I’ejx)?! on ItiU^y liow long ago? 

Afr. BoNifAM. I l)eg pardon. 

Mr. Busiek. How long ago was it you turmsl in this repoj t on lliley? 

Mr. Bonham. 1 can't give you tbe exact date. 

Air. BfJsrEK, Wlmt montii, apjiroximately? 

Air. BoNHAAr. It, wa.s in Felirnary or Manli. 

Mr. Busier. Of tliis year? 

Air. Bonham. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busier. Tlien, when was it you \v4‘re iletaileii to make tliis Seattle in- 
vest iga lion of Air. TaiM'? 

Air. Bonham. I was ihdalled to make tlie iiivestigation — T think tlie lethT 
arrived in Portland about July 3. I liad left that day with pack hor.ses on a 
lisliing trij), and tlicy could not get in comimmication witli me, and tliey had 
to wait nntil I got. liack 10 days later. 

Air. Busier. You came up iiere then? 

Mr. Bonham. 'Plicn T came up here about tlie lOtli of July. 

Air. Busier. Wlmt assistance liid tlie department furnisli you in making this 
Investigation? Did they outline the s<‘ope un<l gWv, you any lemls of any kimi 
limt you could follow up? 

Air. Bonham. They simply tohi me to make a contliiential Investigation. I 
don’t know just wlmt tln'y made by that. P>efor(‘ I g«»t limv the papers were 
full of tlu‘ fact tliat Tajie was under cliarges and tlmt I was to make an Investi- 
gation, so that the fact tlmt I had been assigned was not (‘ontidentlal. I im<in’t 
seen a reporter at that time or since, and I don’t know wlima* they got tlie 
information. 

Air. lirsiEK. Were you furuislied with any sources of information ]»y the 
dcpartineiU or any otiiclal tluTeof? 

Air. Bonham. They instructed Coniiuissiouer White, of this district, to fiir- 
nish me with a copy of tlie letter which la* luul addresseil tla*m, asking tor 
llu^ removal of '^I’ajie, in wliicli lie hml set fortii tin* reasons and grounds for 
the roipiest. 

Mr. Busier. Aral did yon have any assistance from one Bicliard Taylor in 
making this investigation? 

Mr. Bonham. No, sir; I didiTl ; certainly, aithougli in fairness to Mr. Taylor 
I must say I didn’t ask iiiin to liecome my coworker in my mission. 

Mr. Busier. Why not? 

Mr. Bonham. That is a difllcult question to answer. In tlie first place, my 
instructions were to iimlce a confidential investigation, and I w'ouldn’t for that 
reason have asked him, exceiit I di<i suggest to liim if he kno\v anything I 
would appreciate it If he wouiil give it to me unotficlaliy, and lie said if he 
did know anything he m’ouUI. 

Another reason was that the letter, which I had a copy of, written by Coni- 
sioiier White to the Oommi.ssiom*r (Jeneral, asking for Tape’s removal, containeil 
a paragraph in which he strongly ohjindeil to the u.ssignment of Tnyloi* to the 
Investigation of Tape on the ground they were very strong personal friends. 

Air. Busier, Did Air. Taylor substantiate that they were strong {)er.sonal 
friends? 

Mr. Bonham. He sisike alaiut their iMdng friends, and I knew they were asso- 
ciated together. Wlieii I WTiit down to call on Air. Taylor he was out, and I 
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waUetl for liim at his Iiolel, tlio Ttortor Ilotol, and lie came in Mr. Tape’s 

macliine. He said lie used i\Ir. Tape’s iiiaehine bwniise it saved the Government 
(‘xpense ami enahlixl him to ;^et over tlie country rapidly, and he had every con- 
fidence in Tape. 

Mr. Bi'siEK. Did ho say he ha<I im^aiis of knowing whether Tape was straight 
or not. Did he ever tell yon ahont having inv(‘stigated him or having investi- 
gated the Seattle otiice and found Tape was O. K.? 

Mr. Honitam. I think he mentioned om‘e having investigated Tape in St. Louis 
and having found him all right. 

Mr. Busiejc. You knew Mr. Taylor had investigateil the Seattle office, didn’t 
you ? 

]\lr. Bonham. I knmv lu' had made investigations up here; I didn’t just know 
the scope of tliem. 

Mr. Brsipuc. Vour inference was that Mr, Taylor thought ^Ir. Tape was all 
rigid. Was tliat a fair infi'rtmce from your conversation? 

Mr. Bonham. Oil, he said so very plainly. 

Mr. Busikk. Did he tell you what he expertod your tlmlings would lie, whetlier 
favorahle or unfavoralile? 

Mr. Bonham. No, sir; he didn’t intimate at all. 

Mr. BrsTEK. Did he ever attemjd to justify anything concerning Tape? For 
instance, Tape’s expenditures; did he ever attempt to exjiiain to you wluTe Tape 
got the money? 

Mr. Bonham. As I recall it, I wouldn’t want to ho positive, lad, as I recall It, 
he said lie liad alvrays understood that the money came from ids wife, and that 
the stati'inents as to hi.s expenditures he thought had been largely exaggerated; 
as to Mrs. Tape’s fine clotlies and emph»ym(‘nt of a maid, and all that, he seemed 
to think it was not justitied by the real conditions. 

Mr. Bu.siKK. Did Taylor ever speak to you aliout Tap<‘’s relations with these 
women he has lived wiili? Did yitu <‘ver discuss that witiv ’raylor — mention the 
fact that Tape Mas living in adultery, or had been, with M'oimm? 

Mr. Bonham. I have no recollection of liaving done so. I never discussed the 
matter M’ith IMr, Taylor very freely, for tlu^ reason that my mission Mas conli- 
deiitial, and I didn’t feel I should discuss matters Mitli him wliicli the bureau 
might not approve, and then iiossihly his altitude made me a little reluctant to 
be as fr(X) as I might otiierM'Ise have lu^mi. 

Mr. Busieic. Mr. Taylor, of cours(‘, kiu'w you M'ere h(‘re making an investi- 
gation? 

Jfr. Bonhsm. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Bi’siek. Did lie ever try to sound you out and liiid mil Mhat progress you 
liad nia(U‘? 

Mr. BoNHAJt. .Mr. Taylor n(‘ver ealled upon me at any time. I called upon 
him onee at tlie Hector Hotel, and I met him once for a few minutes at the 
immigration station. 

(Miairman M'ai.sh. T itelieve mo iniglit shorten this hy liaving Mr. Bonham 
state the substance of any cmivi*rsalimi lie liad Mitli Mr. Taylor Mutli reference 
to Mr. Tape or any otlier (’liin<*se matter. 

]\ir. Bonham, i don't believe the conmiission Mould be particularly interested 
in any converKation had Mith Mr. Taylor, bceaiise. as I havi* related, I didn’t 
f(‘<‘l Mr. Taylor Mas taUing me into his contidence, and I didn’t take him into 
my contidence for tliat i-easnii. 

Chairman "Walsh. You did not have any conversations liearing on Tape’s 
honesty .or dishonesty, or the condition of Hu* affairs of the department, so far 
a.s (’liinese M'ere eoncerned, or the smuggling of them, or the handling of 
Chine.se; is that correct? 

Mr. BoNnA,M. I think, as T recall it, Mr. Taylor asked me If my investigation 
so far lunl connecti'd Tupi' up Mith smuggling of (’hinese, and I told him I hud 
nothing at that time delinite on that subject. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When Mas that, that that conversation took place? 

Mr. Bonham. 1 think 1 can give you the date. If you m'111 Malt a minute. I 
think that Mas on the 2ikl of July that I calUM on Mr. Taylor at the Hector 
Hotel. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The 23d of July of this year? 

Afr. Bonhiam. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Then you have mwer taken any Mritten statement from 
Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Bonham. Oh, no. 

Mr. BrsiEK. You have liivi'stigated Mi', Tape’s hank account, 1 helleve? 
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Mr. Bonham. As far ns I was nbJo to (l4> it. 

Mr. Busiek. And found that wiiliiu tho last y(‘ai‘ ]n‘ lias dopositfd and drawn 
out sonietliint? ov<a’ $0,500? 

Mr. BoNHAif. Tliat is corroct. 

Clialniian Wat.sh. Whi'u .v<»u look IJio nuittor up with .Mr. White? 

Mr. Bonham, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you or liave you not reeeivcMl the cooperation of Mr. 
Wliite in your endeavors to uncover tlie real facts? 

Mr. BoNiiAif. The fullest C(K)peration. 

(lutlrinan WAisir. Y<»u have woi’ked with him jis far as you couhl? 

Mr. BoNHAif. I\ir. \MiiLe has f^iven me every assislaiice that it \vas jiossiblc 
for him to do. 

(hiairman Wai.stt. Did he have tlie details of the liatik a(‘couiit of Taju*? 

Mr. BoxMi.tM, The ITiitt'd Slab's attoriu'y laid the monthly statenu'iit for 
12 months. 

Cluiirman Walsh. And h}iv<' we tliose in <>»ir iih's? 

Mr. BvHHUf. Yes. 

Chairman "Walsh. Jh* veritied lh(*s('V 

Mr. Bi;siek. Y('S. 

Chairman Waj.sh, And you did not v(*rify llioseV 

Mr. Bonham. I accepted them to )k‘ corn'ct. 

Mr. BrsTKK. These are copies prepared hy tlu' hank? 

Mr. BoNHA^t. Oil suhixena. 

(Iiairinan Walsh. You did not any furtlu'r than that? 

Mr. BoNHAAt, I did this; I took tliis and cliecked the copies of di'posils, and 
tried to trace some of the checks and trace tiiem tiiroush the cleariii}? liouse, 
ami tlien I tried to trace them from tlie clearinji: liou.se hack to the payee to 
see with whom ho was dealing:, but it was a very diilicult ju’oct'ss. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you able 1<> tind any specllic cases wlu're he re- 
ceived money corruptly from any Chim'se or others? 

Mr. BoNHAi^t. Nothin;; that I could pnoe (hrouLdi tlie check. There was one 
case where we traced a .$r)0-check to the First National Bank, and went through 
tlielr records ami found that on that day they had charged the account of 
Charles Yuen, a Chinaman, $50, and hy a system of elimination we concluded 
that none of the otla'r men that have dealt with Tape wore anything hut white 
men, business men here in the city. So I got Charles Yuen down here. He 
was lip in a cannery, and ho told me he luid iieviu* paid Tape a check, hut he 
claimed that he had paid Billy Dong a che<‘k on or about that tiim?, and that 
Billy Dong may have transferred this check to Tape. 

Mr. Bilstek. Billy Dong was generally supposed to lie a collector? 

Mr. Bonham. I luive the direct testimony of (Miinese that Billy Dong in 
many cases has collected money that Tai>e has extorted and exacted from 
Chinese, and he is generally known as (me of Taiie’s collectors. 

Chairman Wai.sh. A (Jlilnainan? 

Mr. Bo.miam. A Cliinaman. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will adjcuirii iinlil 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clo(*k ]>. m., Monday, August 17, 1014, an adjournment 
was taken until 2 o’chx'k p lu. of the same day.) 

AlTEKNOON SESSION. 

Chairman Wai.sh. TIh' coiinnission will come to onhu*. 

Mr. Bvsiek. I would like to ivcall (\>minissi(>ner White Ha- just one rpK'stion. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY M. WHITE— Recalled. 

Mr. Bt^stek. ;Mr. White, I want to ask you whether or not you ever had any 
conversation with Mr. Taylor in which you called attention to the fact that he 
had been successful in detecting opium smuggling hut had gotten no results 
m (Chinese smuggling? 

Mr. White. No; not just that way. The fir.st conversation I Jiad with him 
relative to opium smuggling was in my office out at the station. He there 
stated that ho knew all the opium smugglers in this district, and would be 
able in the course of two weeks to run down and cjipture all opium smugglers ; 
that lie had the information on them at that time. I remarked to 1dm and 
said tliat it was our practic^e if he had .sucli information to turn that informa- 
tion over to the Treasury Di'partmont, the collector of customs liere, in con- 
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nection with (hat. Aiui lie renmrketl to me, he said, “Before I do tliat they 
will come through with some Clilnese dope. 1 will trade, but I won’t give it 
to them.” And then later than that — that is the conversation you had refer- 
ence to, was it? 

Mr. Pii^siEK. Ye.s. 

iMr. White. Then later than that, walking down Cherry Street, between 
''I'liird and Waterfront, he told me that ho was tlien in possession of the facts 
a.s to all opium smuggling. H(‘ said he knew every opium smuggler in this 
district, knew where they hung out, knew them liy their first names, and just 
a week previous to that time he knew of their loading a boat with opium in 
Vancouv(‘r, and its coming over liere, and where tliey docked and unloaded 
their stufi'. He had all of those facts. That conversation came up in con- 
nection with the matter that I asked him If lie was sure that this man Bing 
was a Chiiu'se smuggler, hut wasn't he rather an opium smuggler. He said, 
“ Ao; he was not," and then went on to tell me what he knew aliont the opium 
smugglers. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Ifid lu' inalo* a single capture of (Chinese smuggh'rs during the 
time he was at work? 

]\Ir. White. No, no; ami gave us no information u|>on which we could work, 
whatsoi'ver. 

Jlr. BrsiEK. d’hat is all. 

Chairman AVai.sh. 'Phat is all. 

Mr. White. TImmi 1 can h(‘ excu.sed? 

Chairman Waesh, 'Fhat is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RAPHAEL P. BONHAM— Recalled. 

Mr. ItrsTEK. Now, Mr. Banham, if you will resume. Now, Mr. itouliaui, 1 
think the last question before we adjourneil was in regard to tlie inter- 
mediarh's between Frank TajH^ and Chinese with whom lie did business. You 
started out to tell about some ilirect testimony that you had on that suhjecl. 

Mr. Bo.mia.\[. You asked me whether I had hail any success in tracing a 
clieck, and I was relating the nearest I came to the tracking of that check, 

Mr. Bhsiek. Well, getting off of the .suliject of tlie clieck, did you have any 
direct testimony of any kind as to Tai>e’s receiving money from Chinese? 

^Ir. RofVHAM. Yes; I have a consideraiile amount of direct testimony given 
by Chinese who umU*r oath liavi' lliemselves (hTlareil that they through 
stress of circumstances liave liemi comixdled to pay Tape moiu‘y IhemselveH, 
many of them, and some of them, through others. 

Mr. BrsiT’K. In Avhat amounts? 

Mr. BoxfiAif. Various amoiiiUs, f tliiiik ,$B)0 and .S2dH seem lo he Ihe prevail- 
ing amounts. If seems iory freipumtly he would demand a larger amount and 
thru w'ould eoiiipromise on .$o0 or .fBK) less than tlie first demand. Bo.ssib)y 
he would demand .$1^0 and lake $ldd, and demand $ 201 ) or $1300 and finally 
acci'pt $200. 

Mr. BrsiEK. For what would he demand this money? 

Mr. Bonham. He claimed, so they testilieil, that it wa.s within liis power t») 
expedite and cause the lauding of friends and relative.s in whom they were 
interested, or, on the other Jiniid, to cause their reji'ction and deportation, that 
It lay with him and he had the jiower to either help them or injure tlimu. 

Mr. Busiek. Dill you fiml any lu.stances of where he caused the rejection of 
proper persons hocausc iUvy risfused to pay? 

2ilr. lIoNHAM. i did. Several witnesses teatiftiHl that liecause they refnseil 
to pay him money that he exuded from tliein, lie misinterpreted the testimony; 
browbeat the witnesses, and causixl their final and ultimate rejection and 
deportation to Cliina. 

There was a man who just returned from China recently who related a case 
where about two years ago he brought his wife ; lie was landing as a merchant, 
and went to a store In Chinatown waiting for his wife’s ca.se to be pa.s.sed on. 
and Tape came to him four different times and demanded money, and he stood 
upon his rights as a iKinu fidi* merdmnt and the fact that the woman vnis his 
genuine wife and refuswl to pay. Tive woman was finally deported and the 
case WHS appealed to Washington. This man alleged that Tape deliberately 
misinterpreted her statements; ci’pnted discrepancies in the record, and tin' 
record went to Washington on appeal and upon the reviewing office there hav- 
ing the cold dism-eimncies in the rm>rd, It ]>flssed mwn them and sustained 
tlie office here who had remlered an adveiTJe decision. 
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Mr. Busier. It is possible, in fjict oasy, for any corrupt ofllciul as an in- 
terpreter, Is it not, to make a record that will cause any certain result to be 
reached, either apiu'oval or rejection? 

Mr. Bonham. I would say it was i>ossU)le for an Interpreter to Impose upon 
an inspecting olticer occasionally in that way without the Inspector’s knowl- 
edge. It is rather remarkable a man would be able to continue a practice of 
that kind for years without tla* knowledge or connivance of an examining In- 
spector. 

Mr. Busier. In what other ways would Tape extort money, as disclosed by 
your investigation, other than causing the rejection of bona tide residents? 

Mr. Bonham. I have some testimony, not as conclusive as .some of the other, 
that he would go to (Uiiuese who were smuggled Into the country, telling them 
he knew they Avere smuggled in and exacting tribute from tliem for Ids pro- 
tection. 

^Ir. Busiek. Did lu' ever g<‘t money I'l-om Dhim'se for the purpose, of admit- 
ting imi)roper cases? 

jMr. Bonham. I am well convinced tiiat he did, but the Cblneso wbo testifle<l 
before me, you must r('memi)er, are (hiinese Avho did not get value received, or 
feel they did not. They were aggrieved. Those who were m)t entitled to ad- 
mission and wliom Ik' lieliH'd get In for a consideration are fem'fiil of deportation 
and arrest, and tliore is no incentive or reason for them testifying. The Chines(‘ 
are fearful of rt^prisals. Tliey have testirual to me that there is a rei)ort cir- 
culated timt he lias remarkalile inllnence with the department and tiiat it is 
Iinpossil)Ie to get him out, and that laler they will be punislu'd as well as ail 
tiiat bad anything to do Avith the exposure of his corruption. 

Mr. Bttsii!:k. lie lias also been charged in court here, has he not, of having 
extorted money under such circumstances? 

JMr. Bonham. That I can’t say. I have heard that in one case liis honesty 
Avas questioned in court, but I have never seen tlie record. 

IMr. Busiiac. lias Inspector Monroe’s name been linktM with Ids in tbe.se 
charges? 

Mr. Bonham. Frequently. 

Mr. Busikk. Wliat liaA'c you found out as to their working together? 

Mr. BoNJtAM. :Mr. Monroe is in charge of the Chinese division, reviews tlc‘ 
repoi’ts of tlie otlua- ofllc(’rs, jireiiares the briefs and arguments in the cases tiiat. 
go to Wasldriglon, And tlie Chinese have testiiied that frequently when they 
Avoiild b(‘ asked or requirc'd to give Ta|)o money they Avould <*omplain of the 
amount tiiat he dtunaiided, and he woulil frt^ctnently answer tiiat it A\as not all 
for liim, tiiat lie liad to divide with tlie immigration men in this district, some- 
times naming Monroe, I think, aiul I think in only one Instaiiee has the mum* 
of any other inspeidor been named in any ((‘stimony that T have. And the reason 
of that may be that it Avoiild giA’e TajK' an <‘xeuse for demanding more money. 
It AVoidd naturally prevent u (Chinaman Avho felt aggricA^ed, ami that bis case 
Avns just, from going 1o tlio lu.siioctor over the interjireter and complaining, be- 
cause if he believes tiiat tiiat inspector i.s invol\'ed lie Avonld lie stopiKMl from 
going over tlie interpreter’s liead. And then again it miglit lie true. But it 
Avould proimbly be said by the inlerpreter In collecting tills money, Avhetber or 
not it were true; he would probably so allege to the Chinaman for his own 
benefit and imitection. 

JMr. Busier. Have yon ever taken the matter up Avith Monroe and told lilm 
tliut these rumors — or that Taj^e bad made the.se statements? 

Mr. Bonham. Why, it has Ixhmi mentioned in conversation. Mr. Monroe has 
not seen any of the testimony that T have secured. J\lr. Monroe has mentioned 
the fact to me that he did not doubt tiiat he would he accused, and he mentlone<l 
that in a personal communication to me months ago on another case where 
charges w(‘re first started optMily in this district, as far ns I knoAv, agalmst any 
►si>eclflc extortion on the part of Interpreter Taiie. 

JMr. Busier. Has that maile any lUnfereiice in the smdal relations to Tap<‘ 
that you have been able to observe, the fact that Taiie has drawn him Into this? 

Mr. Bonham. Well, I know nb.solutely nothing as to their social relations 
through observation. I Iiave lieen told that Mr. and Mrs. Monroe and Mr. Tniw 
and the supposed Mrs. Taiie have been frequently In company together, as late 
as last Decoration Day, when tliey spent the holiday together at some resort, 
but I know notliing of that of my own kiM)wle<ige, just talk among the men here 
In the service who have discuss^ this case to me unohlcially ain(*e I have been 
here. 
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Mr. BrsnEK. The point I was tryinj,' to fjet at Is this: Since Monroe knows 
that Tape 

Chairman W.m.sh. T.et me suj?.s:est, he said lie liad not had personal observa- 
tion, and we have already had that testimony. We can j?et it through others. 
He has not been in a place where he could Tape and this man. 

]\Ir. Bonham. No; I know nothing about that. 

(Rialrman Walsh. One minute, before I forget it. Where are these afli- 
navits, the result, of your investigation? Have they been sent in to the de- 
partment? 

Itlr. Bonham. No, sir; I have just completed the taking of te.stimony here 
and have some more to take In Portland, Chinese down there that have had to 
pay him money, I am told, in certain cases. 

Chairman Walsh. How many allidavits have you? How many instances 
have you dug up? 

Mr. BoNiiAAt. I wcJifld have to just estimate it. I siipiwse a dozen, maybe; 
possibly not a dozen who have thora.selves handed him money, but a dozen who 
have be(‘n asked to give him money, or who have given him money by either 
their own hand or through the hand of another. 

Chairman AValsh. AViieu do you think you will have that ready to smid to 
the department? 

Air. BoNHAAr. I would say {hat I ought to have it com]>leted within a wwk. 
Chairman Walsh. Within a week? 

Mr. Bonham. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you will tlam send it direct to AVashington? 

Mr. Bonham. To Washington. 

Chairman AValsii (to Mr. Busiek). Make a memorandum and get that as 
soon as he sends it to AVasliington and add it to the r(‘eord here. 

Commissioner Lennon. AA’ho do you direct it to at AA'ashington? 

Mr. Bonham. The Commissioner General of Immigration. 

(’’hairman AValsh. Have you got coi>ies of the atfidavils? 

!Mr. Bonham. AAHiy, they were not in the shai )0 (‘xaetly (yf allidavits. T 
simply swore the witnes.ses and took it in the form of question and answer. I 
believe it is nuieh lic'tter than an affidavit. 

Cbairman AValsh. Have you any objection to giving us for record liere the 
names of the witnesses? 

Mr. Bonham. I would have no ob.jo(;tlon. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Mr. Bonham, have you had any conviT.sation witli Tape in 
regard to the.se charges? 

Mr. Bonham. I have. 

Mr. Busiek. Have yon given him an opportunity to (>xp)ain these suspicious 
circumstances? 

Mr. Bonham. I wiri'ii tlie burenn and requested tliem to sp(‘cl(ically authorize 
me by wire to call upon ]\Ir. Tajre for an explanation concerning Ids marriage 
and bis revenues and his expenditures. I said they had caused unfavorable 
comment to the department, the service; and the bureau wired me, told me to 
call upon him, and in case of lii.s refusal to notify them. 

I did call on Mr. Tape at the immigration ollice and told him, asked him to 
make a statement, and lie made a statement finally, nTiislng, however, to state 
when and wliej-e ii(‘ was married to the woman with whom be now lives, but 
alleging that lie w;is a married man only, giving me no information so that 
1 could verify bis bald statement. I asked liiiii if he wfis married to a woman 
with whom he lived in Portland wliile he was there, called Pearl, and he 
refused to answer, admitting, however, tliut he lived with her, admitting In 
his statement to me tliat he lived with this wniiian here In IfilO and Bill, and 
bo admitted, as the court records show, that she was not divorced from her 
Iiusbaml until February, 1912. 

Mr. Busiek. I have got the record. 

Mr. Bonham. And then, when I called uikui him for an explanation of his 
exq-KmUitures, he declined to make the exidanatlon if it were to be shown to 
the immigration officers here. I told him that I would transmit it direct to 
AVashlngton and would not show it to them, if he would proceed with his 
explanation, and that statement has never beeh seen by anyone. 

His explanation, I told the bureau, I considered a preposterous fabrication 
and an explanation that did not explain, and advised them that, In my opinion, 
his immediate suspension was proper. They came back very promptly and 
susi>ended him, I advised them that his suspension would expedite my In^ 
vestigation; that Chinese were afraid to testify. I found that condition com- 
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»ion. They were afraid to testify heeanso tliey tlionpfht Tape would be in a 
position later to punish t iem; he inl;?ht lie exonorat(‘d and protected bv some 

- where it was, but 

some thought it \v<is in A\asliinKton ami some tiiou^^ht elsewliere. And they 

Tape would 

be held against tiuun b.\ the ofhee here. And, as I have said before, tiiose tliat 
had any they sot value reeidved and had no incentive to testify, and only those 
tiiat felt af?grieved have been willin;j: to testify. ^ 

Mr. Br'Siniv. ITow did Tape ac(*oiint for all the money he jrot? 

]\[r Bonham. He said he was a jramlder and won 'it at Kamhlinj?. I asked 
him to enumerate tlie men from whom lie won It, and In' said lie could not 
do that uitluait tlanr consent. However, lie naim'd one altorney lu‘re. wliom I 
took a statement from, ami tiiis attorney said lie never ;>:amhled witli him but 
once in Ins lile, and practically no money cllan^red hands. II(‘ said that about 
jialf his ftamblin;>: was with Chinese ami luilf witli whites, that lie won about 
<'(iually as much from one as the otlim*, and tliat he never kept any accounts 
i)Ut appi oximately .%I,000 a year, lu* thoiijilit, would lie about the amount that 
lie von annually itamhiinjr. And he all(‘j;eil tluai lie withdrew money from 
the bank to ftamble on, and tlum the mcxt (iay h(‘ put it liack, and in that way 
his account showed heavy withdrawals and heavy deposits on a very small 
amount of actual money. 


Air. lU’siKK. Did he tell yon he had ^^otten any momw from his wife or that 
his wife had a 1)1^? income? 

Air. Bonham. Ho declined to answer fiuestions touching: on his wife’s finances. 

Mr. BrsiEic. Did you make any investigation of Ids wif('’s income? 

Air. Bo.nham. T took a statement from a gentleman in tlds city witli the 
understanding tliat that statement sluudd not bo used until ids attorney gave 
his consent. The statement was wriltmi up by my .stenographer, submitted to 
the attorney, and the attoriu'y having heard tlicse rumors as to Ids inlUience 
in the d(‘partment, and telling me he felt it was not unlike a confidential com- 
munication, and that it was not unlikely that tlds communication, althougli 
we assuriMl 1dm it would be a confidential matter, might get into tlie hands of 
some one who would In turn put it into the hands of Tape, and h(» wrote a 
letter to the Commissioner Coneral, telling him if the Commissioner General 
would assure him it would be confidential and given to tio one but tlie Secre- 
tary and the Assistant Socndary and then returned, he would consent to it 
being transmitted. Tlie attorney liolds that statement. Tlds man tliat made 
the statement is a man of affairs in this city, a man of wToIth, rather, and 
lie has known tlds woman and her husband, Peter Sutherland, for years; I 
tliink he knew lier peojiie, and has personal knowledge tliat she lias no funds, 
so he testifies, and ids knowledge of tin's woman is, I say, intimate, very inti- 
mate, Ho claims slie has blackmailed him for large sums! luindrcds of dollars; 
luit lie has a wife and is afraid if this statement gets hack into the hands of 
Tape and Ids wifi^he says this woman is desperate enough and iie has no 
doubt— ho is ahsolutoly sincere in his conviction; y«ui cun tell that from his 
demeanor— slie woidd not he beyond coming d.iwn and shooting him or break- 
ing up Ids family, and for that reason ho is very loath that this information 
l>e ynit in a place where it may eventually get hack to Tape. 

Air. Buhieiv. Was she awarded any alimony in tlie divorce i)ro<*eoding? 

Air. Bonham. T haven’t tlu' record, Init (^uumissiomT AVhIte has examim^l 
it, and says there was none. 

Chairman AVat.sh. Havi* you the record tlierc? 

Mr. Busiek. I haven’ it liore, hut I liave it. There was no alimony. 

Air. Bonham. You can g<*t a copy of tlie r<H*ord yourself. You* can get a 
copy of the findings and decree, and it sliows in the record there was no prop- 
erty. T think the grounds were df'sertion and nonsnpport. I went to the at- 
torney and asked him if tliere was any property interests that did not appear 
in the record, and lie said there were none. It is generally known, ns I under- 
stand, that she liad no mon(^>\ Only Saturday I was in conversation witli the 
credit man of Frederick & Nelson’s, th elargest department store here, and 
he told me that when she w'ont under the name of Sutherland her credit was 
l)oor, but when she became known as Airs. Tape she was granted much more 
extensive credit. I think in the year 1012 her bill at this one store was over 
a thousand dollars. 


Air. Bhsikk, Now, all thc.so things you have testified to have bwn general 
knowledge around Seattle, or people have made these accusations pretty gen- 
erally, have they not? 
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Mr. BoNHAAt. I wouldn't limit It to Seattle. They have been more or les« 
fiuin the northwest border to tlie southwest border on this coaat 
They are more or less j;enerully known among our oIRcers In California and 
Oregon as well as Washington. 

^Ir. Bi'.siek. 1 helie>e tliut is all I care to ask. 

(’ommis.si(n»er O’Coa'nell. What is Tuiie’s nationality? 

Mr. Bonham, lie l.s a fiill-i)hKMhHl Chiru'se, l>orn in San Francisco. 

(!oinnii.ssi()ner O’Co.nnklj.. What is yours? 

Mr. lioMiAM. American citizmi. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Docs your re|)ort give a i>relly full lustory of where he 
has livei], and with wliom? 

Mr. Bonham. AVill It? 

(Miairinr.n AV’Af.sn. V(‘s, sir. 

Mr. Bonham. Xo, sir; I shall coniine my reiM>rt to what this investigation 
here has develoiied. TIuit is submitting tlie direct b'stimony, and I liave also 
t;ak(‘n the statements of a numlier of inspector.s liere, showing tlieir distrust 
of liim for y(‘ars, and a mimher of attorneys, who linve testiliwl to me that 
their clients for years have come to them, in the conlidential manner that 
clients come to tlieir attorneys, and comidained of graft that, lias been ex- 
acted of them at the liaiids of Tape. That evitlence and the sfatement of the 
inspector, who shows that he has liad nauarkablo authority granted him out 
here. That he lias had every oiiportunity to do tlie things that the Chinese 
witnesses say he has done, and the fact that ids morals or immoral acts — it 
was not my idea to dwell upon them only in as it has alfecled Ills Income 
til rough this w'oman. 

Commissioner C’C'onnej.i.. Do you know a Chinaman named Seid Gain? 

Mr. BoNHAii. Yes, sir; 1 know lilm, 1 think, quite well. 

Commissioner d'Connem., Do you think he is reliable? 

.Mr. Bonham. I know of only one Chinaman who — well, I shotild not say it 
that way. I do; yes, sir. I have great confidence in our inler]>i'eters in Tort- 
land. tirul Seid Gain was an interpreter in Portland liefore Tape. Tai)(>. was 
there a few months as interpreter. I was at Ast(U-ia wlien he wa.s stationed 
thcu’e. I know' he did not liave the conlideiice of the Portland oflice at that 
time. lie wa.s only (here a fmv montlis, that was hack In IlMiT or 1D08. Sold 
Gain, while he was interi»reter, was never under su.spicion by any of us, and 
I would tru.st him, and in fact 1 wiait to him 

Commissioner D'Conneli^ J>o you tliink he Inm infonnation in connection 
with (he San Francisco situation that would i»e valuable to us? 

Mr. Bonha.m. If he hasn’t I believe lie would lie glad to a.ssist in getting 
such information. 

(vomiui.ssioner O’Connell. He is thoroughly acquainted willi the alTuirs at 
San Francisco? 

3Ir. Bonham. Yt*s, sir; and I think he could bring po\verful inlluouce to 
bear among the Chinese. I went to him when I was assigned to make this 
investigation lawe and asked him if he could not come up here to serve as my 
interpreter. I have such confidence in him niy.s«df that I asked him to do that. 
His wife was in tlie liosiiilal, and he could not come. 

Commissioner O’CYinnell. He is a man of some wealth hini.self? 

Mr. Bonham. He is the only son, and his father Is very wealthy, made a 
great deal of money contracting in tlie early days in railroad contracting, but 
in recent yi'iirs in hop.s. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Does tlie Government ever employ American inter- 
preters? 

Mr. Bonham. In Chinese cases? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes, 

Mr. Bonham. Why, 1 tlilnk Mr. (Jardner, in San Francisco, is liaif Aimudcau. 

Mr. Bubiek. He is just half. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He is half and half, I understand. 

Commissioner Lennon. One of tlie court cuKes in tlm Fast lnvolv(>d liotli— 
lx>th tlie interpreters were American. 

Mr. Bonham. It is very difficult to get Americans who cun .si^eak ChinestL 
In Portland I km^w of one or two men, white men, who ap^ak Chinese, but I 
tldnk our past experieme has lK‘en that they are just about — they need as 
much watching as anybmly else. 

(k)minlssloner O’Connkm.. lAo you know Gardner perBonnlly? 

Mr. lioNHAM. No. I may have been Introduced to him once. It seeuis to 
me I met him, but I wouldn't know him if I saw him on the street. 
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CommisslonGi* 0’Coni\klk. You luivo lieanl rumors of liLs uTaltliy 

down there? 

Mr. Bonham. Yes, I liave. 1 know notliiiijs' about that, however. I have 
been told he wan worth $3O0,0(K> .nud laid to borrow his fare to come to Sau 
Francisco, but I don’t know anythiiifr about it, absolutely. I would be very 
j?lad to tell you if I did. You uske^l me a ,e:o()d many questions about Mr. 
Taylor hei’e, and I want you to understand tiiat, because 1 think Mr. Busick 
possibly in qut^stioninj; me, <lid not realize that 1 knew nothii»}4- it is not 
from any disinclination to t<‘ll you. 1 would tell you evorythini: I knew. I 
am absolutely frank with you, but I only Inul tins conversation with bhik 
as there had been so much .said I wasn’t very frank with him and he w'asn’t 
very frank with me. (^on.sequetitly, tliere wasn’t anything" sai<l of consccpience. 

I’ossibly inasmnch as Mr. Barber’s name has entered Into the record, and 
Inspector Ililey, Ids dishonesty was proved — made the proposition if T would 
conltniie tlie investi,!,mlion, that it \vo»dd be taken out of my hands and ])nl. 
into this otiier man’s iiand.s, he woubi, if he couldn’t force Mr. I’arher to drop 
the investl^,nition and in turn prefer charu'es apiinsf Idm, I want; to say that 
in so far as Mr. liarlsT’s standin;; with the det>artment is concerned, I think 
he stands very ami is a very capabb' oflb-er. But Uiley is al>solutely 

unscrupulous, and would, as i»e sai(i, if he lacked anylhitcj:, he would imumfac- 
lure it. He wont t(> my interpreter in Astoria, the man I had used, and oiTered 
hill) .$200 to .wl some information against me. The same lliins you will find 
will) a ^*:reat many ofllcers, and the reasiui a .c:reat many ollii'ors who inv(‘stiffate 
fail and w'hitewash iieople is that people have fouml somethin;; a?:alnst them, 
they have been vulnerable, there has been souieihin;; improper, some dishonest 
act, and tliey will bold that over them and cause them to whitewash tliem. 
I’iley demanded of this interprettu* that be go out and get aniilavlts against 
}ae, but he failed. 

t^o that he had notiiiug, he ju.st iiad a fighting chance agalihst Mr. Barber 
when he came back, lie had given me up, and he wanted me to coTitinue it 
and let him have tins lighting chance against Mr. Barlau*. And that be made 
this proposili<ai was not a reflection Ufion ftfr. Barber’s integrity. 

(’ommissioner I.kwox. What proportion of the (’binese in llu* Tbiited States 
do you think are illegally fiere? Did you ever give that matter any tbougiit? 

l^Ir. Bo.\iTA:^r, Oli, I hat would he Just a wild giie.ss. 

Commissioner Bexxox. We have liad men guess at it in .several places. 

Ckunnii.ssioner O’Connkli,. In Boston they t«)bl us that practically one-third of 
the Chinamen in the ignited States were there Illegally. 

i'fr. Bomi.vm. I am inclined to think that is putting it too strong. There i.s 
a large per cent of them undoubte<lly, but you must Ixmr In mind that they 
would remember these fraudubmt case.s. They forget about liie luindreds that 
are here lawfully. A f(‘W — and .here are only a few — but the cnsiked <'as(‘s 
would stamp themselves, hring t]ieinst‘Ives before their attention; and (hey 
possibly would exaggerate on them; ix'ople are ]M»ssii)!y likely to <lo that. But 
there is a very large amount of them. 

Commissioner O’Co.n.nki.l. It s<M*ins that there is a general temlency, It might 
l>e called a policy, on the part of tlie enijiloyi^'s of this dcpurtiuerd, where one 
Is ('liargei] Avith sbme ofl’en.se or other, to imnasiiately set forth to discre<lit 
the party avIio eliurges him? 

Mr. Bonham. Yes; undoubtedly. 

Oomml.ssioner O’CMnnell, On ui) to the commi.<.sioner there seems to be an 
effort ns s<x>n as any charge ks started, that then the other side starts to 
discredit the fellow that makes tlio cliavge, by countercharges. 

Mr. Bonham. Yes; it is very true. And sometimes u man, an honest man, 
might iinconsciou.sly put himself in an eml>arras.slng position. The Chinese .are 
great to give presents; and wldle there Is a circular against it, I believe It is 
not lived up to. A fMiimmiun will give an in.s|>ector a present one year, and 
next year he will give idm a little better one. and tbe folloAving year a little 
better one; and It is possibly bard to draw' tlie line. And the iii'.st thing he 
knows he has received a present whleh, if he stops to think, he would realize 
tlmt tliey would not liuve given him if it had not lieen tiuit he occupied that 
peculiar position wdiich he did. And I have iKNiu told that that wiis om* of 
the troubles here. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. And they are frequently giving dinners? 

Mr. Bonham. Y'es, sir, I don’t think, however, that that would intluenc** 
any man. Of course, a Chinese Insjieiftor should keep hiiu.self above suspicion ; 
but the fact tliat he went to a Chinese Mew Year’s banquet, I thiuk — I have 
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been to two in my life — I don’t think tluit that should really be held ajiainst 
liim. It misht cause criticism. But this is the practice, that a great many 
dlstlnguishe<l imm in the State go to those banquets, men who are absolutely, 

I think, above suspicion, so that I don't think that circumstance is against 
them. 

(’oinmissioncr O'Connell. Do you know any of the principal Chinese chop 
suey places or other establishments, business establishments in San Francisco 
tliat are patronized fairly frequently by otlicials of the department—inspec- 
tors? 

Mr. Bonham, No, sir; I am not acquainted with the conditions in Sjiu 
Francisco intimah'ly. I have never been there but twice In my life, and I have 
never gone through Chinatown but once. And when I was sent here to miike 
this investigation I didn’t know where Chinatown was in Seattle. I didn’t 
know who to go to. I had to feel my way. And 1 found that the people had 
to tiiul where I stood before they were willing to he frank with me. They 
seemed to think that po.ssibly I was an emissary of Tape’s, to see who was 
testifying against him. I felt tliat I was under suspicion, and I was rather 
a stranger here. AVonld not have had that trouble in my own State. It neces- 
sarily made my investigation slow at tirst. I seemed to have to establish my 
own position and standing liefore 1 could proceed with any success. 

Commissioner O'I’onnell. They are intensely suspicious of everybody that 
comes around for any cause whatever? 

Mr. Konha^c. Oil, yes ; they are very much so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I.)o you suppose tliat there is a continuous graft- 
ing on tlu'se peojile after they are in here, is there continuous grafting then, 
or a threatening that they will give up on them unless they pay more, and keep 
tlu'in contributing constantly? 

Mr. Bonham. I tiiink th(‘y are embarrassed in a certain way in that they 
have to work for less wages for the contractors who use them. I think it is a 
general rule that Chine.<e contractors who employ smuggled Chinamen pay 
them less, they have to \vork for less. There are two men who were recently 
arn'Sted in Foriland by Inspector Fisher of this distrii't, who, I am told, were 
known to Interiireter Tape here, and Interpreter Tape went to them and de- 
manded money from them or he would report them. And I am hoping when I 
get back to Foriland to be able, through their attorney, to get these men to 
inake statements. And other Chinese who have test died before me have told 
me that Tape has come to men who were unlawfully in h(*r(‘. who have Ikhui 
smuggled in, and told them that they had to pay him or that they would be 
turned In to tlie immigration office. 

There is one matter that you may have had brought to your attention that, 
I think, is worth mentioning, and that is that in our exclusion law we have a 
very un-American restriction which requires a Chinese laborer lawfully in this 
country to have a thousand dollars, or a wife and children here, property 
that is worth a thousand dollars, before he can go back to his own country on 
a visit, and then he must return within a year. He is not allowed to bring 
his wife and children, .so it is very seldom that they avail themselves of that 
ground. And they come into our offices all ov('r this coast and all over the 
United States, and they bring a man with them— and wo encourage them into 
this practi(’<} — they bring this man with them, and they say, “I loaned that 
man ten or eleven’ hundred dollars cn a certain day, jind he has not paid me. 
I have that much money coming to me.” And we ask that man, “Did this 
man loan you that money as he says?” And he says, “He did.” And then we 
give that man the right to go to China on the gi'ound that he has property in this 
country, or debts, in the amount of at least $1,000. And we know just as w(*ll 
as I know when I am sitting here that they are lying, and we won’t let them 
go to China and visit their own country unless they tell us that He, and then 
they can only stay a year. 

Yet a merdiant can go to China and stay over a yi'ar. Well, it is very 
difficult for tlie Cldnaman to tell when he should and when lie should not He 
to us. We encourage him to He to us in one case, and in the other case If he 
comes In and swears he has been in that store a year and we find it is not true 
we reject him and turn his case down. And in one case here, in the case of 
Wing you suhpmnaed, we indicted him. But in the other cases we drive 
tljem to commit perjury. 

Ciuiirman Wat.htt. What Huggestl(m would you have, if any, as to any 
amemlment tliat could be made to tlie law or any new law that could be en- 
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nottnl tlirtt would rt'inody (liis 11 sooins impossibU* to jjiiard tlio 

border, does it not? 

Mr. Bonham. It. is very Imrd; yes. 

Ohairnian Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bonham. These men who are lawfully here as laborers and who can 
show' their credentials, their certiticates (*f residtuice, I would say ought to be 
alIow’(Ml to go to (;hina and they ought not to be required to have any amount 
of proi^rty. That is un-American. They should be allowed to go anil stay as 
long as they ph'ase. The would teach them not to disrespect our laws and our 
oath, and it w’ould rdso remove the occasion for a great many of these fellows 
going into a mercantile establishment wlam they didn’t belong there and claim- 
ing that they were merchants .so that they could go over to their own country 
and stay there 12 months. If they could go tlau’e and stay there 12 months as 
a laborer, they would do it, a great many of them, and would not come in and 
assume a false mercantile status whiclrwould then allow them to bring back 
a family and childi-en if they got awmy with it, as an exempt can do. 

And then another thing, if a merchant to ac<piire an exempt status were 
n^fpilred to show conclusively that he was a merchant for at least, say, three 
years instead of one, then it would not be i)rotitable for them to bring a man 
in for a few’’ months and get a lot of w’hlte witness(‘s to sw'ear that he had been 
in there for 12 monllis, la'cause it would b(» much more' ditlicult for them to 
show', to concoct, a fraudulent case if they had to be merchants for three yc’urs. 
And that would not affect any real, genuine merchants, Ix'cause a ("hin(‘se 
merchant, once a Chim^se merchant, is nearly always one. But they will go 
(»ut and bring in these laborers and have tlami around the store doing .lanitor 
w'ork and giving cigars to tw'o or three while men, and tiien hav(' these white 
men come in and testify that they are bona fah* men-hanls, and have them go 
back to China to stay as long as they i)letise, and wheji they come back, bring in 
SOUK' relative. If they had to establish their mercantile status for three year.s 
instead of one, and then the inhibition against labonu'S going over and sttiying 
more than one .vear were removed, it would bemdit that greatly, I think, sind 
remov(‘ the incemtive for dishonesty and would establish much im)re cordial re- 
lations. 

Chairman Waf.sii. I\rr. O’Connell, will you please submit your proposition. 
You have it in mind. 

Commi.ssloner O'Connfxl. All right. We have tentatively before us a projFO- 
sition looking tow'ard the wiping of the .slate, as it were, of all ChlnanuMi who 
are in the United State's now’, giving them a clean card of citizenship or ri'si- 
dence. And then taking six months after that for them to go and register and 
get a pro])er certilicate of residence in the United States. At the end of that 
time any Chinaman that is found in the United State.s without one of the.se new 
<’ertiticat<'S — the organization of a police board, if you want to call it .such, .some 
board that wmuld have authority to make iuvestigatlon.s, have a suflicient num- 
biT of them to make investigations ever so often, as frequently as they ]>l('a,sed, 
and any Chinaman tluw catch without one of these certiticates must he deported 
without question, iinle.ss it is proven (lint he lias been detained hy .some illness 
or some di.sease so that he could not register at tlie proper time; but at the 
end of six months after this law went into elTect, any Chinese W’ithout a certifi- 
cate .should be deported. What is your idea on that? 

Mr. Bonham. Well, that w'oulil have its advantages and disadvantages. 

(k)mmissioner OT’onnkll. What would he the di.sad vantages? 

Air. Bomiasi. To make it really valuable you would have to include in that 
American-horn (’liinese who are citizens of this country, of course, because if 
you did not, then when you W’ent to round up and pick up your loose ends every 
one of these fellows w’oulil cl.aiin American citizenship. 

( kmimlssioner O’Connkll. That would be taken care of. Citizens, Chinamen 
horn in this country, would he entitled to citizeaship, or at least residenceship. 

Mr. Bonham. You would have to Include them in such registration. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. That w'ould be provided for. I>o you think it 
W’ould have the effect of making it easier for the resident or citizen Chinaman 
to bring in relations than before, or easier for the fellow' w ho .smuggles to im- 
pose upon the law to the elTect of hringliig in relations? 

Mr. Bonham. That objection W'ouhl he removed largely, you see, if you would 
require liim to be exempt for at least three years Instead of one, hevause it w'lll 
pay a man who is not a bona tide exempt to go in and assume that status if he 
can do It in 10 or 12 months. But If you require him to do it for three years it 
I is not going to be such an easy matter, if you register those tliat are hort' * 
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Chftirmnn Walhh. Did you get tIuKse c(^)ie3V 

Mr. Rusikk. T luive given them to Coininl.ssioner White. 

Chairiiijiii Wai.hh. Well, now is the time ami here is the place to have them if 
we are going to use them. 

Commissioner O’Conneia. Suppose you furnish Mr. Bonham a copy of the 
proposed idea for his crlticrism, not for your affirmation, Mr. Bonliam, hut your 
real criticism. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. 

Comini.ssioner (V(V)nneix. And stmd it lo ns at San Krancisco. We will Im 
there next week and tlie week following. 

Mr. Bonham, iiie (^liinese merchants, unlc^is this is presentt'd to them di^ilo- 
matically, will be, a great many of thcmi, against it, because they have a natural 
disinclination to be subjected to something that oilier [Kmpl'e are not. But, 
really, it will be their protection if handhM properly. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. W(‘1I. \ve have one (Uiinese association In Frisco 
that has gone on record in favor <d’ the idea, and anotluT that is opposed to it. 
Of course tliere are two difIVrent jilans. We u'onld like you to take that. Mr. 
Busiek vvitl that you get a copy of it. Give it your .sin^erest criticism. We 
do not care how imicli you tear it io pieces; the m<»r(* llu? merrier. We prefer 
you to simply say u hat you think of It. 

.Mr. Bi srp:K. Would it not have the cdfect of giving a great many of the 
('hinew udio are now in tliis country, u’ho are afraid to go and make application 
and show themselves at immigration o(lice.s, wouldn’t it enalde those to bring In 
wives and children? 

Mr. Bo.nita.m. It would unlc.ss you amended the pre.sent 12 months’ retiiiire- 
ment during uhicli a man accpiirt^s a iiUTC'antile status lM*canse many of iliosc 
fellows then would go in there and colora!)Iy accpiire a status of that kind, 
and then immediately their wif«‘ or their udiiop children would come, and that 
would revert back to tlie old ord<*r. 

Commissioner D’Connell. I think your idea of the mercantile end of it is a 
very good one. I tliink the time is entirely too limited. 

Mr, Bonham. Yes, .sir; a man does not change his vocation every 12 iiMmth.s 
between that of laborer and merctmnt. 

(’ommissioncr 0’( V)NNKr.L. Mr. Busiek will .see that you g('t a <‘opy of Uiat. 

Chairman ’\\ Ai.sTi. I'hat U all. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK H. TAPE— Recalled. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Mr, Tafn*, cvill you be sworn again? Do yon solemnly 
swear that the testimoiiv which you are now alxuit to give before this commis- 
sion in the matter of the investigation of alh^god .'Smuggling of Asiatics into the 
I'liited States wilt be the tnith. the uhole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you, G(kI? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir, 

.Mr. B( siKK, Y<mi were asked te produce yeiir bank book at 2 o’chK'k. Have 
you that book? 

Mr. Tapl. I would like to nxpiest that my attorney l)e present at this hear- 
ing if possible. 

(ylialrman M'vlsh. !>(» you refu.-^e to amswer any (juestlon unle.ss your nttor- 
ney is present? 

^Ir. Tapk. I Mill gladly answer all que.stlons concerning smuggling; gladly 
help 3 oil in any nay I can. but with the advice of my counsel I will refuse to 
answer any questions personally concerning my.self. 

Cluiinnan ^Valsh, On uhat grounds? 

Mr. Tape. The advice of my counsel. 

Cluiinnan Walsh. Do you claim that any amswers to those questlon,s might 
tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir; they might; but as lo .smuggling I will gladly tell you 
whatever I know in my six years hem 

Chairman 'Walsh. Have you iKTSomilly reeidved any money from men to 
.smuggle Cliinese Into this country? 

Mr. Tape, No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you colUsrtisI money from persons under threat Umt 
If tliey ilid not pay It you would expose the fact that Iticy had been siuugglfHl 
Into this country? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 
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Chairman Waj.sh. You luaj’ proceed with your question.** along that Hue, 
growing out of that. Cross-examine upon the question as to whether or not 
Jie received any such money. 

Mr. Busikk. Do you kiKW a (^hine.se In (he city by the name of Woo (Jen? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

]\Ir. Bitsiek. business is he in? 

Mr. Tape. He is a merchant here in the Wau Chung Co. on King Street. 

Mr. Bxjsietc. Has lie a partner who la interested in any case that came 
through your ollice recently? 

Mr. Tape. I hav(‘n’t Ixuai in the office for — I liaven’t worked out in the ofttce, 
I tliink, for the last throe months. 

Mr, Busier. Have you over had any conversation with Woo Con about tlu* 
admission of any Chinese witliln the last year? 

J\Ii*. Tat'E. Why, wliilo I was in tlie ofTice out there tliey came out and asked 
me about alien (Jliinoso going and coining. I had been making out the out- 
going paiiers and naturally th(\v came and I would make out all certiticates of 
Chinese entry, c('rtilieates of identity. Tlu'y canit' and Talked to me about tbo.*-'!* 
thing.s; tlnit was niy ollicial business. 

Mr. Busieiv. I)id yon ever ileinand of Woo Con’s partner .$1(X) or any other 
amount of money foi* the admission of this man’s .son? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

]\rr. Busier. Did you ever have any conver.satiou witli Woo fren about it? 

j\rr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. About any such? 

]\rr. Tape. About money, you mean? 

I\rr. Bitsier. About money. 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busietc. 1>o you know a (’hjne.s(* by the name of ]<o«> Wing at the 
Hliaiighai Bazaar? 

Mr. Tape. I, do. 

Mr. Busietc. I believe you tiloil charges against him? 

I\[r. Tai'E. 1 di(i not. 

Mr. Busier. Who did? 

Mr. Tape, I don’t know. 

Mr, Busier. Don’t you know charges are i>ending agalii.st lilm? 

Mr. Tape. Only wliat I read in the new.spa[H*rs, 

]\Ir. Busier. Idd you ever receive from Boo Wing 

I\[r. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busietv. Did you ever have any conversation with him about any rumiey 
to bo paid lor tlie admission of two Chinese boys destined to Pittsburgh? 

Mr, Tape. Never, .fust a minute, I would like to say in the J,oo Wing case 
the record at the immigration ofiice will .show that T have fougid: again.st that 
man since I liave been here. ii(‘ is trying to bring in Cldiuw boys <*laimiiig to 
be other men’s — cbiiining to lie fathers of Cbiiu’si' wlio were here, 

i\ir. Busier. Any more you want to say about him? 

]\[r. Tape. I was Just trying to think. Now, this last cas** — thi.s big nise we 
iiave fought, but I can’t think of the name of the case Just now, where the 
boy was deported and the record will show It at the immigration ofiice. 

IMr. Busier. And lie is now indi<*ted for conspiracy in tiiat case, is that true? 

Mr. Tai'E. No, sir; not in tliat ea.Kc. I had nothing to do with that cas<' 
that he is Indicted in. I knew nothing about that <*ase. 

Mr. Busier. Did you apjiear before the grand Jury in the case in which 
he Is now indicted? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did Tn.spector Monroi'? 

Mr. Tape. I don’t know. 

Mr. Buster. In 11)11 there were nine certificates — (Jhinese certificates- 
disapi»ared from this office. Do you remember the clrcuin.stances of their 
disappearance? 

Mr, Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did you recover some of them? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Busier. From wlnmi did you re<'over them? 

Mr. Tape. I recovered — I don’t I’emember Iiow many were ns'overeii, hut I 
got them through another party. 

Mr. Busier, Who was the otiier iwrty? 
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Ml*. Tape. I wo. .Mu't. euro to jilvc liis nanio; la* was an inl'ornK'r T liad work- 
ing for ino. 

i’liairinan Waesu. I would liko to have his name. 

Mr. Tape. Well, I wouldn’t care to j^ive his name at this time. 

(’hainiian Walsh. Well why not? 

Mr. Tape. I wouldn’t WJint to hrinj; the man into trouble — hav(! his name 
brou^fht into this, because he is a prominent man ami he dici it as ;i favor to me. 

(’liairman AVai.sh. When was that? 

Mr. Busier. 1012, I think, he re(;overeii it. 

(’hairnmn Walsh. What date was it? 

Mr. Tape. 1 don’t know just now; the record out tliere will show it. Every- 
thing is in the record out there. 1 made a trip to Portland 

Mr. BV'siek. A\ ho was along willi you wlien you went to I’ortland? 

]\ir. Tape. Jlr. Monroe. 

Jfr. P>i siEic. M’as h(‘ pre.seiit when you recovered the certilictites? 

!Mr. Taj'E. No, sir. 

Air. BrsiKK. You know, (»f course, that the mere fact you wouldn’t want to 
Involve this man’s name is no ex<'use for you refusing to give his name to 
this commission. Arc you aware of tliat? 

]\Ir. Tape. AN'lieu I promiS(‘ a imtsou I wouldn’t iell, when he (lo(‘S me a favor, 
I don’t think it is right 1 should tell on the man; he triist(‘d me. 

(’halrman Walsh. Was this a white man or a Chinese? 

Mr. Tape, (’hinese. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Was he (he thief? Had he stolen (hem? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, lb' obtained it from the thief? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir; he got them tlirough — the eertifieates wi‘re passed by 
otlier CJiinese wanting (<» go into the eantjerh^s, and this eaiiiiery man, I gave 
him the nninher of these eertifieates, and I told him if they run across them — 
I gave them to sev('ral Chinese contractors — in case tlu'y run across the cer- 
tificates to let me know. 

Clmirman Walsh. 'J'o whom <lid you deliver the certilieales after you ob- 
tained them? 

l\[r. Tape. Mr. ]\ionroe or Mr. de r>ruler, tia* eommissiom'r. 

Mr. Busikk. Did you show them to Monroe down at tlu' ]»la(‘e where you 
got them? 

Mr. Tape. I lielieve I did. 

Jlr. Busiek, Did you travel wiih Mr. Monroe down then*? 

Mr. Tape, Yes. sir. 

ilr. Busier. Did you make any arrest or cause anyone to h(‘ arrested who 
liad been in jiossession of these fraudulent eertni<-ates? 

^Ir. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr, BrsiEK. Why not? 

Mr. Tape, Never got the jiarty. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Why didn’t you g(‘t lliem? 

Mr. Tape. Th<* party that gave me the eerti(ieal<‘S wouldn't tell me who (hey 
were that ha<l them. 

Mr. Busiek. I)id you ask l)im who they w(‘r(‘? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I’tmiKK. Did you over ju’esent the matter to the grand Jury? 

Mr. Tape. I t<M>k it up with my suiHuior, my boss; I don’t kmov if he did 
or not. 

Mr. Bpsiek. M’lio was that? 

Mr. Tape. l^lr. Mmiroe; he was my suiierior. 

Chairman Walsh. You made a full n'port to him, did you? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir; and Mr. de Bruler also. 

Mr. Busier. Do you rtmiemher wlien there wen^ some other papm-s stolen 
out there, I tliiuk it was In 1P12, and a watchman was discharged heeause of 
their loss? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you ever go down in the basement of the building out there 
and find some iiap(‘rs, you and Monroe, some paix.*rs that had disappeared from 
the office? 

Mr. Tape. I believe we did one time. I believe we did. 

Mr. Busier. What were the clreumstances of that? 

Mr. Tape. There was an interpreter employeil out there at that time that 
bad some case tixeil ; I have forgotten now. 
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Mr. Busiek. Who wu« the interpreter? 

Mr. Tape. Frank IajwIs, I don’t reineinber the ease exactly, but it came — 
tlie information came to me that there were some papers stolen; they were 
tliroivii down the toilet. We found out that the — we went down there and 
looked, btKjause we knew the toilet was iin o|)en toilet, the sewer went down 
in the house, and we found the papers down in the sewer. 

Mr. Busiek. The loss was discovered on Saturday? 

Atr. Tape. The loss was discovere<l on Saturday, if I am ri«ht. 

Air. BrsiEK. Didn’t you tell Inspector Wilkes that you susiM^cted that they 
might be down that sewer? 

Mr. Tape. I don’t rein(aub(‘r ever speaking to Wilkes about it. 

Air. Busiek. Will you say that you did not speak to Wilkes al>oiit it? 

Air. Tai'E. No; I wouldn't; but it is so mng ago; it is longer than 1912. 

Mr. Busiek. Didn't you and Alouroe g<» there the next day on Sundav and 
find those papers? 

Air. Tape. I don’t J'eiueiiiher what day we were there, but he and I did go 
there one day, and wo found those in the basement; it is down in the sewer. 

Air. Busiek. Isn’t it a faet Wilkes told you the next Alonday that he liad 
gone down that Saturday night and hunted for them lilmself, and they weren’t 
there ? 

Air. Tape. I don’t remember, sir, if T ever talked t») Wilkes about it. 

Air. Busiek. You knew a ('hinese by the name of Dliin Teong? 

Mr. Tape. No; I don’t. 

Air. Busiek. Now in Hongkong 

Air. Tape. How do you spell It? 

Air. Busiek. Chin, CMi-i-n ; the last name Tecmg, T-e-o-ivg, m»w in Hongk«»ng, 
China, formerly here? 

Air. Tape. No; 1 don’t recall the name. He might have another name I know 
him by. Chinese liave tliree or four dilTerent nuiue.s. 

Air. Busiek. Do you know any <’bineso Ity the name of Chin l.oy? 

Air. Tape. Yes. 

Air. BrsiEK. AVlio Is he? 

Air. d’APE. He is a mercliant down tben‘, I also know aiiolluT one tliat is 
a cannery man. 

Air. Busiek. Tliat is wliat? 

Air. Tape. That is a eannery man. 

Air. Busiek. Are you well acquainted with that merchant? 

Air. Tape. I know him, not well acquainted with him no mor(‘ tiian I am with 
un.vother.s. 

Mr. Busiek. Don’t you fia'quently go to his place of husim'ss in your 
maeliine? 

Mr; Tape. No ; I haven’t been in that place for .six months. 

Air. Busiek. Iloes lie frnpiently come out to the immigration station to 
set' you? 

Air. Tape. No, sir. 

Air, Busiek. Do you know a Chlnest' by the name of Lee Dong, calleil 
Billy Dong? 

Air. Tape. I do, sir. 

Air. Busier. AVliat is liis busine.ss? 

Mr. Tape. He runs a little store, restaurant, and inb'restt'd in sevt'ral res- 
taurants here, 

Mr. Busiek. Do you frequently .s«‘e him? 

Air. Tape. I do at times. 

Air. Bt’hiek. Does ho come out to the station to .si'o you? 

Air, Tape. I don’t know. A’ery sehlom ever comes to see me. Air. Aloni’oe 
sends for him to come out tliere oii busines.s. He worked out tliere on dilTerent 
times. 

Mr. Bitsiek. AVhat dm^s Alonroe send for him for? 

Mr. Tape, I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are you not there when he is? 

Mr. Tape. He goes into Air. Alonroe’s room and I don’t know wliat he does 
or says. 

Air. Busier. Doesn’t he have dealings with you? 

Mr. Tape. He comes out there around the place. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever heard it charged that Billy Dong and Chin Loy 
claim to collect money for you? 

Air. Tape. Sint^ I have been Investigated, 1 have heard it ; yes. 

38S10~S, Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 11 
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Mr. Busier. Have you taken up the matter with either one of the two? 

Mr. Tape. I have not ; I have not seen Chin Loy for six montlis or more. 

Mr. Busier. You ai'e sure about the fact you haven’t seen him for six 
months? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir ; I don’t remember of seeing him for six montlis. 

Mr. Bt:siek. Did you bring the copy of the contract which the commission 
requested this morning? 

Mr. Tape. I did; but my lawyer has it. 

Cliairman W.u.sh. Do you refu.se to produce it? 

Mr. Tape. With the advice of my counsel, I do; yes, sir; being it is my 
personal business. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any other reason except the advice of your 
counsel? * 

Mr. T.u»e. No, .sir ; I am going by his advice. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat is this man’s name — I.ee Dong? Did i>e(‘ Dong 
ever pay you any money? 

Mr. Tape. That’s my personal business, and I refu.se to answer. 

Chairman AA’alsh. You refuse? On what ground do you refuse to answer? 

Mr. Tape. That has got nothing to do with this investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you refu.se to answer on the ground that it might tend 
to incriminate you? 

Mr. Tape. Through advice of my counsel, I refu.se to answer that que.stion. 

Chairniaa AValsh. You do not claim, then, It miglit tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Tape. It might, boing~it might since the way I hear this investiga- 
tion— the man investigating ha.s been going around and doing. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AV’e might as well have an understanding. Counsel is 
not coming in hero, and you have no right to refuse to answer a question, 
except on the ground that it might tend to incriminate you ; otherwise, you will 
be compelled to an.swer. 

Mr. Tape. I believe it might. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you refuse to answer the qiie.stion as to whether 
or not you ever received any money from I.ee r>ong, alias Killy Dong, on the 
ground it might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Tape. Yes. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Go ahead, then, on j^ome otlier que.stion. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever received any money from Chin Loy? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat did you say? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Bf'siEK. Never? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever go to a (.'hincse hy the mime ow AVoo Gem and 
ask him not to give Inspector Bonham any information res[)ecting j’oiirself? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Has Mrs, Tape any independent ineoine? 

Mr. Tape. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Buster. On what ground do you refuse to answer? 

Mr. Tape. That It is Mrs. Tape’s business and not mine. 

Chairman AValsh. The reason we are asking these question.s now is to dis- 
cover whether or not you accepted any money for smuggling Chinese Into this 
country, and that is pertinent. I say to you that that is a pertinent question. 

Mr. Tape. I don’t think that has— that Mrs. Tape’s income has anything to 
do with my smuggling In Chinese. 

Mr. Busier. Has she ever given you any money? 

Mr, Tape. I refuse to ansAver. 

Mr. Busier. On what grounds? 

Mr. Tape. That it has nothing to do with this investigation. 

Chairman AValsh. That Ls not a sufficient answer. I advise you, sir, that the 
only ground upon which you can refuse to answer Is that it might tend to In- 
criminate you. 

Mr. Tape. Well 

Chairman AA'^alsh. AA^e are not going 

Mr. Tape. I am willing to answer all questions, but when it comes to my 
personal business or Mrs. Tape’s personal business, I will refuse to answer 
through advice of my counsel. 
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revise to nnsJerX thTtk might tomUo inerSatc yw® ”unle7s”tlm\^irvoi'r 
reason, we shall compel you to answer. ^ lhhcss that is .v>ui 

Mra.‘’TrpeT’'’ ^ ""J- '»«“«>■• f">» 

l\Tr. Tape. I will refuse to answer. 

answr?"'"’ "'’'W"*' ‘I" J'"'' refuse to 

Mr. Tape. That it is my personal business. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, just for tlie record, let the record show that the 
witness was advised that that is not a lej?al LM-ound for refnsi ^ h 

lt'*niMit'ton!!V''*^ refiusiiig to answer the question being that 

s Wouhl or wouhl' nor <lu«tion 

Mr. Tape. It might. 

Cliairman Walsh. It might tend to incriminate you’ 
i\rr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

( hairman Walsh. Go ahead with .some other question, then 
stores -'‘re- 'I’ape at the ilepartment 
1^1 1 *. Tape. I refuse to answer. 

Rttsilk. On what ground do you refn.se to answer? 

Mr. Tape. That it is Mrs. TapiCs personal busine.ss and not mine, 

Mr. Gt^siek. Do you pay her bills? 

INfr. Tape. I refuse to answer also. 

Mr. IlrsiEK. On wiiat ground do you refuse to answer? 

]Mr. Tape. Well, through advice of my attorney. 

Mr. IlrsiEK. Well, you are instructed 

Chairman \Vai.sh. We will not continue going over this all the tinu*. Would 
or would not the answer to that question tend to incriminate you’ 

Mr. Tai-k. I want you to explain to ukl You .say “temj to Uiciiininate me.” 

I don t exactly iinder.staiid what that means. 

means this: d'hat if you gave an answer that 
might turnish a circumstance or a link In a chain of circum.stancos that might 
convict you or tend to convi(*t you of some olTense against the law that is 
the only ground upon which you can refuse to answer this commission • that 
is, whetlu'r or not In your opinion It miglit tend to incriminate vou Do you 
understand that now? ‘ * 

Mr. Tai’E. I think I liavc got it through my head. T didn’t understand from 
what you said just exactly what you meant. Well, on that ground I refuse 
to answer that. 

(Miairman AValsii. That it miglit tend to incriminate vou? 

Mr. Tape. Yes. 


Chairman Walsh. You understand, then, you have tin* iier.sonal rigid 

IMr. Tape. T liaven’t got it In my mind exactly right. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 have explained to you that if in your opinion— the law 
compels us to leave it to you— if in your opinion an answer miglit tend to 
either convict you of an ofCeii.se, or furnish a circumstance, or a link in the 
chain of circumstance.s that might lead to your pro.sociition or conviction of 
some offense against the law, that then you have the iiersonal right to refuse 
to answer on that ground alone. That is the only ground upon which you 
can refuse to answer a question to this comnii.sslon. Do you understand it’ 
That it is your personal privilege to interpose that in order that no advantage 
will be taken of you? 

Mr. Tape. I think I understand you. 

Chairman Walsh. So that If you refuse to answer the question it will not 
do to simply say it is on the advice of counsel or that it i.s pei'soiinl business. 
I have stated to you the only ground upon which you can refuse to answoi* a 
question before this commission, and you have to interpose that. 

Mr. Tape. Yes. 


Mr. Busiek. You were asked the question whether or not you i)aid any of 
Mrs. Tai>e’s bills at the various department stores. Will you answer that 
question now? 

Mr. Tape. I will decline to answer on the ground that it miglit bmd to 
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Mr. Busier. Incriminate you? 

Mr. Tape. Incriniinate mo. 

Mr. Busier. Did you tell Inspector Bonham you won considerable money at 
jramblinj,^? 

.Mr, Tape. I also refuse to answer that que.stlon. 

Mr. Busier. On what ground? 

Mr. Tape. On the ground it might tend to incriminate me. Is that the way? 
]\Ir. Busier. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you win considerable money? 

Mr. Busier. Did you win considerable money? 

Mr. Tape. I also refuse to answer. 

Chairman Walsh. On what ground? 

Mr. Tape. It might incriminate mo. 

Air. Busier. You worked with Inspector Tayl(>r here for some time, did you 
not? 

Air. Tape. I did, sir. 

Air. Busier. For liow long? 

Air. Tape. I don’t rcunomiuu* the dates. I think it Avas 

Air. Busier. How many weeks? 

Chairman Walsh. Air. Biisiek, I wi§?h jmu Avould got where he Avas horn, the 
name of hi.s fatlier and motiier, Avhore he has lived, the various positions he 
has occupied, Avhere he Avas ediicateil, and the complete history of him doAvn 
to this date. 

Your name is Frank II. Tape? 

Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busier. Wliore Avere you boim and Avlien? 

Air. Tape. Born in 1878; November 6; San PYancisco, Cal. 

Mr. Busier. Wimt is your father’s business? 

Air. Tape. Aly fatiior is in tiio bomiing business noAv. 

Air. Busier. Wiiat busines.s has lie been in in tlie past ? 

Mr. Tape. Prior to tliat ho aa'us in the teaming business. 

Air. Btlsier. What is your father’s name? 

Air, Tape. .Tosof)!! Tape. 

Air. Busier. And your modier’s name? 

Air. Tape. Alary. 

Mr. Busier. Are they Old nose? 

Mr. Tape, Both of thorn. 

Chairman Walsh. Native (’iunoso? 

Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busier. AViiore Avoro you odneatod? 

Air. Tape. In Califoiuiia. 

Air. Busier. At the public school? 

Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Air. Bu.sier. How long did you attend? 

Mr. I’ape. T only Avoid tlirougli tlio grammar school. 

Mr, Busier. You AA'eiit through grammar school? 

Air. Tai'e. A>s. 

Air. Busier. Did you graduate? 

Mr. Tape. No, sii*. 

Air. Busier. Ever go to high .srliool? 

Air. Tape. No, sir. 

Air. Busier. Have you had any special education in any Avay? 

Air. Tape. No, sir. 

Air. Busier. In any academy? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. AVhat occupation have yon had since yon left school? 

Mr. Tape. I Avent to Avork for my father in the teaming business. 

Mr. Busier. At the lime that you worked for your father did you ever get 
Into trouble about some money being abstfactod from a trunk that you were 
hauling to the docks for a Chinaman? Do you remember tlie instance I 
refer to? 

Air. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman Wat. 8H. Let me ask the witness a feAv questions. I just want to 
get his personal history. 

What school did you go to, Mr. Tape? 

Air. Tape. I went to tlie — I have forgotten, the ilrst primary school. 
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nmirman Walsh. Public scliool? 

Mr. Tape, Public school In San Franci.sco. 

Cbalnnan Walsh. At what af?e (lid you leave school? 

Mr. Tape, What a^e? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Tape. About 15 or 16 years old. T think T was. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was the first place von worked? 

Mr. Tape. For my dad. 

Walsh. And how lonj? did you work for your dad? 
air. Tape. About five or six years. 

Chairman Walsh. In what imsiness’ 

I\fr. Tape. Teamin.ix business. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat part of the work did vou do’ 

Mr. Tape. I drove team. 

Chairman Walsh. And after ymi left the service of vour father where rli(! 
you po? 

Mr. Tape. AVorked for the railroad compan.v. 

Chairman Walsh. What railroad companv? 

Mr. Tape. Southern Pacific. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacitv? 

liniKlliiiR (■'tiiiio,--o travolins la, ml (liroii-li tlm 

United States. 

Chairman AValsh. TTow long did you work for the railroad comiamy? 

Mr. Tape. T don’t remember exactly, around two or three years 
Chairman AA'alsh. AAliere next did you work? 

Mr. Tape. Then T went to work for the Chinese concession in th(‘ St. Louis 
fair, and I worked there about six months, and then I entered th»‘ Government 
service, the Immigration Service. 

Chairman AA’alsh. At what point? 

Afr. Tape. St. I,ouis. 

Chairman W.alsh. Did you take the eivil-servioe examination? 

Afr. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. At whose recommendation did vou a(> into the Govern- 
merht service? 

Air. Tape. .Tames P. Dunn, inspector in char^re In St. T-ouls. 

Chairman AValsh. Had you known Mr. Dunn l)efore? 

Afr. Tape. A>s, sir. 

Chairman AA’alstt. Whore? 

Afr. Tape. San Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. In San Francisco? 

Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And who did yon first work under in St. Louis? 

Air. T.\pe. Air. Dunn. 

Chairman Walsh. How long: did you work in St. T><mfs? 

Air. Tape. Four— five— six— I think thre(‘ or four years. 

Chairman Walsh. And were you investig:ate<l at any time while yrm were 
there? 

Air. Tape. I was, sir, after T left there. 

Chairman Walsh. After you left there? 

Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. AA^ho was the investigator? 

Air. Tape. T don’t know, sir. T have nevea* been told. 

Chairman AALvlsh. AVhat was the result <>f the investig:ation? 

Air. Tape. T have never been told. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What were you eharg:^'d with? 

Air. Tape. I don’t know. I have never had — they nev(‘r notifi^vl me of the 
eimrges. 

Chairman Walsh. AVbere did yon jro from St. TA)uis? 

Mr. Tape. To Portland. * 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat year did yon ao to Portland? 

Mr. Tape. I think It was 1007. 

Chairman Walsh. You went into the service as an interpreter, didn’t yon? 
Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Was it a new appointment or were you transferred from 
St. Ix)uls? 

Mr, Tape, Transferred. 
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Ohnlnnjiii Walsh. At your own re(iiie.st or the request of .some one el«e? 

Mr. Tai*e. No, sir; the department transferred all the Chine.se Interpiiters 
all over the United State.s. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay In Portland? 

Ml. Tape. I think I went there in October or Nov'einber, ami I left there the 
next April or May, some time around there, I don’t exactly remember. 

( liairman Malsh. Hlnit were the circumstances of your leaving there; wei’e 
you transferred or discharged, or did you resign? 

Mr. Tape. I went South working on‘.si>edal work— smuggling on the Mexican 
border. 

Chairman Walsh. Who iiad yon sent tiie South to investigate smuggling 
on the Mexican border? 

Mr. Tape. The bureau. 

Ciiaii'inan Wai.sh. What particular individual recommended vou if von 
know ? . . 

Mr. Tape. I don’t know, .sir. 

CJiairinan W alsh. How long did yon remain in the South iriv'estiguting 
smuggling? 

Mr. Tape. I wont down tiierc— I (hm’t rcmemhcr— I think it was rigid, aftta* 
I left Portland, and I slaved there until .soincwheiv around in tin* last Of Octo- 
ber or tlie tii*st of November of that year. 

Chairman W' alsh. At what point «u- iM)intK? 

Mr. Tape. 1 worked in Jais Angeles, San Diego, and on the border down theiv. 
Chairman W'alsii. Under who.se immediaU* supervision did vou woi‘k? 

Mr, Tape. .Mr. Taylor’.s. 

(’hairniau Walsh. Did you know iMr. Taylor before yon came to I’ortland? 
Sir. Tape. No, sir. 

(’hairnian W’alsh. W'h(‘r<‘ did you Inyonu* a('(iiiaint<Ml with Mr. Taylor? 
idr. Tape. The first time? 

Chairman Walsh. Ve,s. 

Mr. "I’ a PE. In San Francisco when I was sent down tliere. 

Chairman W^vlsh. Wlien y<ai were sent down flier«‘ on this special work? 

Mr. T.vpe. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. W’ho sent you down there? 

Mr. Tai«e. It was the bureau ; I don’t remember now just wlio it was. 
Chainnan Walsh. You don't remember the individual? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir ; I don’t. 

Chairman Walsh. W'hut is Mr. Taylor’s full name? 

Mr. Tape. R. H. — Hicliard. 

Chainnan W’ai.sh. Richard H. Tayior. 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir; I don’t know what tlie other is. I believe I was in San 
Francisco on a vacation when I got that detail. Now, I am not sure. I b('- 
lieve 1 was in San Francisco on a vacation wIkmi the bureau detailHl me to work 
with Mr. Taylor. 

( ’liairman W'alsii. Did you meet Mr. Taylor before you went South? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. Tlie first time I met Idm was in San Francisco when I 
gofe that detail to go to work down there. 

Cliairnian W'alsii. W'ell, yon met him before you went olf on your detail? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W’alsh. To the South? 

Mr. Tape. Yes. 

Chairman W'alsh. W’hat were the circumstances under wliich you met Mr. 
Taylor? 

Mr. Tape. I just met him in the immigration station oftices theiu 
Chairman Walsh. Accidentally? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir; I went up there and inquired for him. 

Chairman Walsh. You inquired for him? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Chainnan Walsh. Now, how long did you stay ip the South? 

Mr. Tape. I don’t remember the exact months; it was from the time I left 
Portland until 

Chairman Walsh. April to October? 

Mr. Tape. Around May or June until October, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. What year was that? 

Mr. Tape. Nineteen 

(’imirnian Walsh. Six years ago? 

Mr. Tape, 1908, I think it was. 
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(Muiirninn Walsh. 3908? 
l\Ir. Tape. Yor, sir. 

Cliairnuin Walsh. Now, wlion you 
you jroV 


<‘iuuo buck from the Soiitli, 


wijere did 


Mr. Tape. Came back to Souttl<*. 

(’luiiriiiun Walsh. Came ba«'k to Seattle? 

Ml*. Taim;. Y(‘s. 

(Iiairinari AVAr.sH. Y<m were ordered here by whom? 

Mr. Tape. The dt'parlinenl iu Wasliiuj^toti. 

(Miairnmii Walsh. Well, did Mr. Taylor order you here tlien'^' 

Ml-. Tai-e. No, sir. ‘ . • 

< liairmaii \\ alsit. llavt* you been under llu‘ dins t suiMu-visioii of yii* 
Taylor <*ver sinc(>? ^ ' 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Cbairmau Wai.sii. How hmj; did ymi conjiuiu* this iuvesli--:itioii as tn .smu'--- 
(Jhiiiese? 


Mr. Tapi:. .lust llu' time 1 was workini;- with him down there. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when you came to Seatth*. in what canacity did 
you come hen'? 

Mr. Tape. As a (lhine.s(‘ interpretc-r. 

(Miairman Walsit. As a (’him‘.se interpreter? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

(Miairiuan M .\lsh. You haye b<*('n luuv «*y(*r since that time? 

Ml-. Tape. T have, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. As (’hines<* interpi-<‘ter? 

Mr. Tape. YN'S, sir. 


Chairman Walsh. Have you had any fin.-incial tran.sactions with ^tr. Taylor? 

.Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has lu' ever |>ai<l you any niont'y? 

Mr. Tape. In what way? i 

(■hairimin Wai.sh. Any way. on ac-count, whatsoever? 

Mr. Tape. I loaned him — we wen' in Jamaica in 1033, and I loaned him 
}|^1(ML I tliink it was .$100: as T came away from Jamaica before he did and 
we didn’t f;el our etu'cks. and T loaiu'd him $UX) at that time, ar\d he returiu'd 
it to nu' after lu' came hack lu'rc'. 

Chaii-man W'alsh. When was (hat? 

Mr. Tape. 3913, in November or Di'cember we went to .Jamaica :ind came 
back, i canu' back in Cebrmiry. 3912. and he returned Ihe money when he 
( time back, some time in March or April. That is the only time. 

(’hairnian Walsh. Have you ever ])aid him any moia'y? 

ISIr. Tape. No, sir. 

ChairnuHi tVAi.sH. Has lu' ever paid you any money on any aceouiit ^\•hats<^- 
ever ? 


]\[r. Tape. That was tlu' only time he ever did. 

Chairman M'alsh. Is that tlu' ordy tinancial transaction ymi ever had w’ith 
IMr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tape. Yes. 

(Jiairman Wai.sh. All rij:ht, Mr. Itusii'k. 

]\Ir. BrsiEiv. You w(»rked with Mr. Taylor durinsj: tlu' tinu' that you w(‘re 
under charL'es, did you not ami up to the time of your suspension? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Ml-. BrsiEK. Yon W(*re in prt'tly (-onstant communication with him, w(*ie 
you not? 

Mr. Tape. I was. 

Mr. BUvSIEK. Did you receive a leIe;,H-am from IMr. Taylor durin;^ that time? 

Mr. Tape. IMr. Taylor was here all the time. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you ever jitet a wire from him from Ibiffalo or from Wash- 
iu^?ton? 

Mr. Tape. An answer froni one 1 sent him ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. What was the puniort of that wire? 

Mr. Tape. T don't renieinher tlie exact words just now-. 

Mr. Busier. Well, tlie substance of it, your wire to bim and Ids to you? 

Mr. Tape. I wlnM him that they were investipitin^ me, and w'hat should 
I do. 

Mr. Busiek. And what else? 

Mr. Tape. And he wired me back to demand a written statement of the 

charges, I believe it was. 
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Mr. Busiek. Aiul wlmt else? 

Mr. Tape. I don’t remember what else was in it now. 

Mr. Busiek. Did he tel! you that he would stand by you? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Mr. Busjek. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Tape. I am. I didn’t see anything in Ids telegram tliat said that. 

Air. Busiek. M’hat other wire did you reeeive from Idin? 

Mr. Tape. I received no other wire from him. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you receive a letter from him following that wire? 

Mr. Tape. Ofllcial letter ; yes, .sir. 

Air. Busiek. To what efl’ect? 

Air. Tape. Telling me what I .should do and the work that I was (U'l ailed 
to do. 

Air. Busier. Did he tell you that he would stand by y(»u in this matter of the 
investijjation? 

Air. Tape. No, sir. 

Air. Busier. How lon^^ were you workinii 

Chairman Walsh. Did he tell you in that bhef^ram to stand pat? Did he use 
tlait expression? Be careful, now, and remember. 

Air. Tape. I don’t n'liiember. I am not a great one at using slang. 

Chairman AValsh. How is that? 

Air. Tape. I don’t remember if he said that or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you that telegram still in y<uir possession? 

Air. Tape. I may have. I don't know if I liave or not. 

Chairman AValsh. AVheii wa.s it received? 

Air. Tape. Some time in Alay or June. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Did. you reeeive that reply on the same day that you 
wired him? 

Air. Tape. No; I don’t remember that. 

Chairman AA’al.sh. You wired him at Buffalo, or Washington, or where? 

Air. Tape. I don’t remember if I wired him at BiilTalo or AA'ashington. 
Chairman AVaj.sm. AVhere did you get his wire from? 

Air. Tape. From Buffalo. 

Chairman AValsh. From Buffalo? 

Air. Tape. Ve.s, sir. 

Charimaii AValsh. How did you kmnv where he was? 

Mr. Tape. Air. Taylor and I are personal friends, amCwe always — we coit(‘- 
.sponded every once in a while. 

Chairman AVai.sh. You have personal correspondence outside of y(»ur otliclnl 
corre.spondence? 

Air. Tape. Only a few letters a year sometimes. 

Dliairman AVal.sh. Has Air. Taylor ever visite<l you in your home h(*re? 

Air. Tape. He has a ft‘w times. 

Chairman A\’al.sh. AVith anyone else pre.sent? 

Air. Tape. Airs. Taylor, 

Chairman AA'ai.sh, How many limes has he visibnl you here? 

Air. Tape. On this last trip? 

(’hairman AValsh. Yes. 

Mr. Tape. Alayhe about three tijnes. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Well, prior to tliis last trip how many times did lie visit 
you at your home here? 

Air, Tape. Once. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’as Airs. Taylor with him on all those occasions? 

Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

(/hairman AValsh. Has he ever heim at your home when Airs. Taylor was not 
with him? 

Air. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVheii did he first visit your home? 

Air. Tape. AVhen he enme liere last year. 

Chairman AValsh. 1013? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Did he ever visit you in your iiome at Portland? 

Air. Tape. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. AVlien was tlie occasion of these last tliree visits to your 
home? 

Air. Tape. When were they? 

Chairman AValsh. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Tape. I don’t romember tlie datos. 

CJmirman Walsh. Approximately wlien won' tlio <lates’ 

Mr. Tape. I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Wore they this year? 

Mr. this .year, during the month of Jnlv. 

Ml. mrsiEK. All three visits duriiif^ that month? 

arihid iX. '''' '''' ^ 

l\[r. UrsiEK. Of July? 

Mr. Tape. Of June, I think it was. 

Air. ItlsiKK. H(‘ has been »»iit at your Inmse since thcs<‘ char^^cs were* lilofl 
aj,minst you, has he not? 

Mr. Tape. I haven’t seen any eharj^es filed a;j:ainst me at all. 

Air. Ili'siF.K. Or since you have been under investipuion? 

Air. Tape. Aso, sir; he hasil’t been to my house. 

Mr. BrsTEK. How lon^^ was it you were umler investi.t^ation? 

Air. Tape. I was su.spended the .‘lOth of July. 1 received it tin' .‘list of .Inly. 

( hairman Walsh. Were all thest* visits of Taylor ainl his wif(' piior to 
the time you were suspended? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How far were they apart? 

Air. Tape. Oh, maybe a week. 

Chairman Walsh. W’as Air. Taylor there in the niithttime oi- daytime'.^ 

Air. J Ai’E. I think he visitc'd us in the evening; tlna'e <liffer(*iit limes, 
(hiairman W’^albh. How long did he stay on each occasion? 

Air. Tai'k. Two or three hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any person els(‘ ]>resent besidt's Air. J'avlor 
and his wife? 

Air. Tape. Airs. Taiie and mysc'lf. 

(’hairman Walsh. No one else except you four? 

Air. Tai'E. No, sir. 

Air. lU'siEK. 1)0 you visit hack ami forth with Insjjector Alonroe? 

Air. J’apk. \t his iiome, y(m iiu'an? 

Air. Busiek. Have Inspector Alonroe and Mrs. .Monroe ever bccii at your 
house? 


Air. Tape. Tln'y have. 

Air. BrsiEK. W’lien was tlie last time? 

Air. Tape. Ov('r a yc'ar a^o. 

Air. Busiek. W'lien was the last tinu' you were to.i;ether as n party? 

Air. 'Pai'e. Some time in Alay. 

Chairman W'alsh. Now, you say tlie last tiiiu' you were tln'ic' was over a 
.\ t'ar a^m? 

Air. T.\pe. At Air. Alonroe's house. 

Chairman W'al.sh. AVhen was the last time lie was at youj* hous(>? 

Air. Tape. Over a y<'ar a^m. 

Cliairman W^alsh. How many times li.as In' been at your liouse altoj^ether ? 
Ah’, Tape. I don't think lie has visited us <»ver four or live times. 

(’liaii'iiian Waj.sh. (’overiii^ what period of time? 

Air. Tape. Ever since I liave Ik'pu iii SeattU'. W(' have In'i'ii (uil rldiu^t 
lo;.,Tther. 

Chairman Walsh. AVho all? 

Air. Tape. Air. and Alr.s. Alonroe and Air. and Airs. Tai>e. 

Chairman W'alsh. How frequently? 

Air. Tape. Ch, maybe three or four tiim's a year. 

(Jmirman Walsh. Coverin}^ how many years? 

Air. Tape. Since I have had the automobile, the last three years. 

( ’hairman WTvlhh. The last three years? 

Air. Tape, A'es, sir. 

Chairman W’alsh. I take it from your Uieiilionin;; Airs. Tape that you are 
(' married man? ' 

Air. Tape. A>s, sir. 

Cliairman W’alsh. Had you ever been marrit'd before? 

Air. Tai’E, No, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. How recently have y<ui been married? 

Air. Tape. I decline to answer. 

Cluiinnan Walsh. On what ttroiinds? 

Mr. Tape. On the irronnd it iniKht Incriininalo me. 
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(’hairniaii Wai.sh. I will ask you tlie direct question of whether or not 
Tape ever went out riding with you prior to your marriage? 

Mr. Tape. I refuse to answer. 

(•hainnan Walsh. On what grounds? 

Mr. Tape. The same grouml, it might incriminate me. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you married? 

Mr. Tape. I refuse to answer that question, l>ut I will .say I was marrieil 
and have documentary evidimee. 

Chaii-man Walsh. I asked you where you were married. 

Mr. Tape. I also refuse to Jinswer that question. 

Chairman Walsh. On what grounds? 

Mr. Tape. Might ineriniinale me. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you a <‘ertiticate of marriage? 

Mr. Tape. I have. 

('haii’inan Walsh. Where is it? 

Mr. Tape. In my possession. 

(qiairman Walsh. In your pocket? 

Air. Tape. No, sir. 

Chaii’inan Wai.sh. Where is it, then— wliat place? 

]\rr. Tape. I h.ave it at home. 

Air. BrsTEK. Will you ])resent that to the commission? 

Mr. Tape. Not without the advice of 

Mr. Busiek. And exhthit it to tin; commission? 

Ml-. Tape, Not without the advice of my lawyer. 

Mr. Busiek. Is that the only ground you have? 

(’hainnan Wai.sh. llav<‘ yon any otlu'r ground for your refusal to present 
your marriage certificate to the commission except you want the advice of 
counsel ? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir, 

(’hainnan Walsh. Very good. ’I'hen let the recoi-d show that. 

Mr. Tape. I said a few minut«*s ago, though, it might Incriminate me later on. 
Chairman Walsh. Yon refuse to <lo it on tin* a<lviee of counsel, and on the 
further ground it might tend to incriminate you? 

Air. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busiek. Did you ever live with a woman hy the nanu' of Ih‘ai’1 in i'orl- 
land? 

Air. Tape. I refii.so to answer that question. 

Air. Busiek. On what groiimlV 

Air. Tape. Upon the same ground; it might tend to incriminate me. 

Chairman Walsh. I>oes Air. Taylor know a woman with whom yon lived In 
Portland, wliose first name was Pearl? 

Air. Tape, No, sir; I never knew Mr. Taylor when I lived at Portland. 

Air, Busiek. Did you ever live at the Hotel ('alhoim here? 

Air, Tape. I did. 

Air. Busiek. Did Airs. Sutherland live at the Hotel Calhoun at the same time 
you did? 

Mr. Tape. I refuse to answer that also. 

Air. Bush:k. On what ground do you refuse to answer? 

Mr. Tape. It might tend to Incriminate me later on. 

Mr. Busiek. How much rent did yon pay at the Hotel (’.alhoun? 

Mr. Tape. I refu.se to answer that question. 

Mr. Busiek. On what gi’ound do you refuse 1<» answer? 

Mr. Tape. It might tend to incriminate me later on. 

Mr. Bu.siek. Getting hack to Taylor, how many arrests did you make while 
you were with him this last time? 

Air. Tape. None at all. 

Air. Busiek. How many weeks did you put in on that work? 

Mr. Tape. About six week.s. 

Air. Busier. You had a motor boat? 

Air. Tape. Under his or<ler.s. 

Air. Busiek. And you had niiotlKu* inspector helping you? 

Mr. Tape. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busiek. And you didn’t catch a single smuggler? 

Mr. Tape. No, sir. 

Air. Busiek. Did you get any otiiiim? 
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Chairman Walsh. I wouldn’t ask him about that. 

Ml*. Busiek. That is all the queHlloiis I want to a.sk. 

‘ excused until to-morrow 

moinin^ at 10 o clock to appear here without further notice, rememberinc you 

morning** * subpmiia. You will be excused until 10 o’clock to-morrow 

Mr. Tape. All right. 

(chairman Walsh. Call your next. 
lUr Busiek. Mr. d(‘ B ruler. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ELLIS DE BRULER. 

Chairiuaii Walsh. \Vi1l you please be .sworn? Do you solemnly .swear that 
the testimony whicli you are about to give at the liearing now pending before 
this comnn.ssion, being tlie investigation into the allege<l smuggling of A.siatics 
into the United Slates, will be the truth, the whole truth, and m»thing but the 
truth so help you God? 

^Ir. i)E Buuleu. I do. 

Mr. Busiek. IMease state your full name. 

Mr. DE Bruler. Ellis de Bruler. 

iMr. Busfek. You are now si ja'act icing lsiwy<*r in St-altlc? 

Mr. DE Bruler. Yes, sir. 

Ml*. BicsiKK. AVhat was your occupation prior to tliat 

Mr. DE Brui er. From Reptemher 1, 1000, jo Novonihcr 1(>. 101.1. 1 was com- 
missioner of immigration at the port of Seattle. 

IMr. Busiek. And at that time you had under you as Chinese interpreter 
Frtuik Tape? 

I\rr. DE Bkuler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier, iMr. de Bruler, to get riglit at the matter. Mr. Frank Tape lias 
Imhmi under a cloud liere in Scatth*, and tlie commi.ssimi would like to know 
wliat you know about Ids activities? 

^Ir. DE Biuu.er. Now, you mean for me to (ull that in my own way, 1 sui>- 
jioseV 

Ml*. P»T\siKiv. A>s, sir. 

Ml*. DE Buui.er. When 1 went inro the service I found that Air. Ta]»e as in- 
torfiretei* was not very well liked by tbe oflieers. It was suspected that he was 
the confidential agent of the Commissioner General at that time, Commissioner 
General Keefe, and he was not poiiular. Later he bought an automohile. and 
it was a matter of conjecture as to where lie got the money to buy the autev- 
mobile. He told me that ho got the automohile through his father. Different 
ones told me at different times that his father was a woaltliy man, and tliat 
he later married a woman that had some money, some income. At diffei’ent 
times different insiiectors would nuMition the fact to ino that they susjiected, or 
conjeetjured, that he was getting money other than from his salary, and 
whether or not his father was furnishing him money or whether or not iie was 
getting It through his wife, or how he was getting it, was a matter of con- 
jecture from time to time. At no time, however, was there anything like 
jiroof estuhlishc'd or sufficient evidence to liase any action upon, conswiuently 
no action against Tape was ever taken while I was eommissioner. 

Cliairimin Walsh. Did you ever inquire of him personally as to these rumors 
and as to the sources of his Income? 

Air. DE Bruler, Nothing furthei* than to inquire of the inspectors from time 
to time Avhat they knew about him, and I told them at different times when 
they spoke to me about it. that if they could find anything loading or pointing 
to where we could di.scover he was getting anything illegal, to let me know 
and we would Investigate it carefully. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon ever talk with Mr. Taylor about it? 

Mr. DE Bbuijcr. T never did; any further than I would recall he told me in 
a general way about his father giving him the automobile. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t catch that. 

Mr. DE Britleb. Nothing further than he told me his father gavi* him the 
automobile, ami I Inquireil as to his father’s Income or wealth, iiml they said 
he had a wealthy father. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon ever Inquire of Mr. Taylor? Kvi'r talk to Mr. 
Taylor about this subject? 
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T.Ir. UK liRtxER. No, sir. Mr. Tuylor ctiiiiu out here just as I was going out 
of the service. 

Chairman Walsh. And you never had any conversation witli him al)out 
Tape? 

Mr. UK Bkuler. I think Mr. Taylor asked me liow Tape’s work was, and I 
said his work, as far as ills work was conceriual with me, was very good. TaiK3 
is a good interpreter and a good detective, as far as that is concernecl. As an 
oflicer lie makes a good oilicer, I mean a gwai interpreter. His general work 
was all right, no complaint. 

Mr. Bvsiek. Did you (‘ver have any complaints about him misinterpreting 
cases? 

Mr. DE BRUi.i-ai. Not directly. Mr. Monroe, wiio handled the Chinese work 
and w’ho reports to me tlio.se tilings directly, spoke to me, I should say, in three 
or four different cases where I think attorneys complained tliat Tape had mis- 
construed— misinterpreted the statements made by Chinamen, but in those 
particular cases they were cases where his interpretation was in favor or! 
the Government and against the Chinamen. 

Chairman Walsh. AWre you aware of the personal intimacy lietw’cen Tajie 
and Mr. Monroe? 

^Ir. UK liKULEii. Yes, sir; I kmwv ^Ir. Tape and ^Ir. ^Monroe w('re togetluT 
as otticials every day, because Mr. Monroe used Mr. Tape as Interpreter. 

Chairman W.\lsh. Did you know that they visited back and fortli at eacli 
other’s reskUmce and were out riding together, and tliere was social intimacy 
between them? 

Mr. UK Buulkr. That was reported to mo only. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any inquiry as to tli.nt? 

Mr. DK Bruleu. I made no inv(‘stigatlon of it. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you know' whether Tape was a married or a single 
man? 

Mr. DE Bbuleb. I only knew he was reported as a married man. 

Mr. Busikk. I>id you ever iiear reiiorts that lie was living in adultery witli a 
woman, or had at Portland? 

Mr, DE Bruleb. No, sir; I don’t rt'call 1 ever heard llial until T went out of 
office. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Didn’t Inspector Whip' tell you in* livi'd at a hotel here In 
Seattle at the same place Tape and Mrs, Sutherland wi*re, iuid that Tape was 
living w’ith Mrs. Sutherland in adultery? 

Mr. DE Bruler. Mr. White never told me anything of the kind tluit I have 
the slightest recollection of. 

Mr. Busikk. Didn’t you discourage ollici'rs under you in coming to you and 
giving expressions to their su.s[>iclons about other employe's in the service? 
Didn’t you forbid them to discuss any other member of the service with eacli 
other? 

Mr. DE Bruler. I don’t know that I understand you — tliat (luestion. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Let me ask the question. Did you issue any instructions 
to the officers under you as to discussing any .shortcoming or alleged offense 
within their knowledge? 

Mr. DE Bruler. I issued instructions at one time that officials knowdng or 
learning of anything against each other should either report it to some one in 
cliarge or otherw’ise not discuss it, .so that there would be no mere tattling, 
but I alw'ays told tlie officers they were free to coim* to me and discuss any 
matter that they might see fit. 

Mr. Bustek. Were thos** iii.structions in writing? 

Mr. DE Bhuij-:r. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. I will hand you tliis and ask you if tliat is a copy of tlie order, 
with the underscoring and ail. 

Mr. DE Bruler. Ye.s, sir; that Is correct. I recall that that is correct. I will 
explain how that came about. I found there was more or less trouble arose 
between officers by mi're whlsiiering, talking alxmt each other w'ithout it being 
a matter of sufficient Imiwriance to report. It should be reported to some 
officer in charge, tlmt it might lie brought to my attention. This was simply 
to prevent tattling and the trouble that so often arises among officers; that 
was all 
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(The paper so presente<l reads as follows:) 

No. 3201. I>ki*aktmknt OF (Commerce AND Labor, 

Immioratfon Service, Office of (’ommihsionkr, 

TO all offleera: 

SliouUl any official misconduct on tln« part of any officer in this service ami 
this •llt’trlct be brouglit to the attention of any other officer, the misconduct 
should be reported to the officer In char^'e but should not bo communicated to 
any other omcer or person. In no instance should one olhcer call the attention 
of another omcer to any iinfavorahlo allocation or remark made concerninc him 
by any other othcer of this service. This is tattling- and is highly detrimental 
to the service. 

Any misconduct on the part of any otlicer is either grave enough to he brought 
to pe attention of the othcer in charge or too insignificant to mention. 

Should any officer feel aggrieved at anytliing said of him he should discuss 
it only with the oihcer in charge. 

An officer who violates either the letter or spirit of this circular will be re- 
ported to the bureau with apiiropriati* recommendation. 

Respectfully, 

(SiglU'd) Kl.I.lS DE lllU’I.KR. 

,,,, ('<»nini>i.'<}onrr. 

EDeB-S. 


(hiainnan IVAi.sir. Mad tlier(‘ l>oen any disiasssion at or jirior to llu‘ time of 
the writing of this letter as to the domestic or professional relations of Frank 
Tape? 

Mr. DK Bruler. Tliat circular Innl nothing to do whatever with anv discussion 
in regard to Frank Tape. 

(hiairman Wat.sii. I am asking you whether or not It is a fact that prior to 
the time of tlie writing of this letter there had been any discussion in regard 
to the domestic or official relations of Frank Tape? 

Mr. DE Brueer. I wouldn't like to say. I can't remeinher tliat now. Tliere 
was so many tldngs took place 1 can't remember, and I wouldn’t ^V^lnt to testify 
to a matter unless I remember about it. 

Chainnan W'ai.sh. Do you recall a discussing — or whispering, as yon call it— 
in reganl to any particular otlicer or upon any particular subject at or imme- 
diately prior to the writing of that letter? 

Mr. DE Brueer, No; I don't nvall anything in iiarticular. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. de Bruler, early in the year 1011, in .Tainiary— January, 
1011 — there were nine Cliinese certificates lost from your ollice, and that mat- 
ter was rejwrted to yon at that time by Inspector Stewart, was it not? 

Mr. DE Brueek. Insjieotor Monroe, as I recall it. 

Mr. Busiek. And the records show that no notice was sent of this — of the 
illsappoa ranee of the,se certificates — to Washington until the following Febru- 
ary, or February the year after. Do you romeniber that circumstance? 

Mr. DE Brueer. I renuMiilier tlie circumstances distinctly of them hiang lost, 
and I remember of ordering Inspector Monroe to make a very careful investi- 
gation of this and try to get those c(M-titicates back, and I remember a number 
of them w^ere returned — the number of them I don't remember. I do not 
rianember the date of the discovery of their loss, nor do I remember how long 
after the discovery before they were reiMirted. Dly report to the bureau, I pre- 
sume, indicates and states about when they were presumcHl to he lost, but 
I could not say as to the dates now. I wouldn’t want to try to because I 
might not be correct. 

Mr. Busiek. Granting that the record show’s that the loss was reported in 
January, 1911, and that no report w’as made to Washington until February, 
1912, could you give any reason for the delay in writing to Washington? 

Mr. DK Bruler. There w’as no reason excepting that in every case that arose 
I ahvays tried to make a careful investigation and make a full report if I 
could, before I made any report at all. 
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]\Ir. Busier. Wouldn’t it have l)eeii a good idea to have imt the ofticei’S all 
on tholr guard to watch out for those uunihenHl certificates? Wouldn’t that 
have been the right thing to do under the circumstances? 

Cluiirman Walsh. He says he don’t recall. 

Mr. »E Bkuler. Now, 1 don’t recall. I don’t 

(Chairman Walsh. One moment. I will make it short, if you will allow 
me to : 

If such an interval did elapse, a.ssuming that such an interval di<l elapse 
between the loss of that papers and the report, have you any rea.son now 
to give therefor? 

Mr. DE Bruleb. I don’t remember now what it was, why it was not reported 
sooner. I can’t recall. 

(Mmirman Walsh. These were returned by Frank Tape, were they not? 

Mr. DE Bkuler. They were. 

‘ Ohainimn Walsh. In company with Inspector Monroe? 

Mr. DE Bkuler. Yes, sir; they were. 

riialrman Walsh. Did he tell you who he got them fi’om? 

Mr. DE Bkuler. No, sir; excepting that he rwoveivd them from some China- 
man, and I remember in that cus(^let me make a detailed statement of that 
right here lunv. I tried to get Tape t(t give me the name of the Chinaman 
through whom he was getting his information ns to where the certificates weiv 
and what he knew about them, lb* said that before he could get any infor- 
njation himself lie had to state to the Chinaman, through whmn lie got his in- 
formation, that he would not divulge his name under any circumsiance.s, and 
for tliat reason the Chinaman would not come ami iiresent himself to me. 
I asked him at different times, if jiossihle to get this Chinaman to come to me, 
that 1 wanted to talk with him, hut he said he had first promised the China- 
man he wouldn’t do it, and before I made the final report to Wasliington or 
reportt^il to Washington. Frank Tape was calh‘d off by the Imreau to join 
Dick Taylor in investigating smuggling in Porto Rico. 1 think, and when Tape 
returned T again asked him if it would not be possible for me to get to the 
Cliinuman, and he tlien said the Cliinaman, during the time of his absence, had 
gone to China. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask Tajai whetlier lie .stole the ]»a|H‘rs liimsclf 
or not? 

Mr. DE BRULim, No, sir; I didn't ask him whetlier he stole tliem liimsifif or 
Hot. 

Clialrman Walsh. Did you iiave any suspicion he might liave been tiie cnl- 
prit or in ](*ague with them under those clrcumstance.s? 

Mr. DE Bruler. It was a mere speculatimi as to who took them. Only cer- 
tain officers iirnl acces.s to the vault. 

Cliairman Walsh. M'ho were tliey? 

Mr. DE Bkui.er. And those I forgot. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Monroe have acc(‘s.s to the vault? 

^Ir. DE Brui-EU. I think he did. 

Chairman Walsh. And Blonroe and Tape went togetlier to liunt for llie 
pap(*r.s ? 

BIr. DE Bruler. Yes, sir. 

Cliairimui Walsh. And Tap<‘ came Imek with the paiiers? 

Mr. DE BRurm Tape came hack— not all at once, thi^e papers were relurne<I 
at different times. 

Chairman Walsh. He brought some back with Monroe? 

Mr. DE Bruler. At one time they went to Portland and brought some bmfic. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Did you ever report to the district attorney or attempt to 
set on ffKit a prosecution? 

Mr. DE Bruler. No, sir; I reported to the bureau. I always report all facts 
to the bureau. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you report that Tape bad recovered part of tlu»se and 
refused to divulge the name of the man from whom he ohtainwi them? 

Mr. DE BRLT.ER. I don’t remember what my report to the bureau contained ; 
that would speak for Itself. 

Mr. Buhiek. Do you rerueniber the Instance of some 96 students being a<l- 
raltted to Adclphia College here in the year 1910? 

Mr. DE BRUT.E3I. I do. 

Mr. Busier. And it is true, Is It not, that all these 96 students deserted 
Adelphla College and scattered around here In Seattle and around in the 
country, Is it not? 
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Mr. HE Bbuler. The 96 stuihmts, as I reeall it, were at Adelphla College hut 
a few months, and upon trying to get trace of them, I wus unable to do sw). 

IMr. BuaiEK. How much of an investigation dirt you make of that case, or how 
thorough? Did you find out wlio brought them over? 

Jlr. DE Bhuleu. Yes, sir; it was a ]Mr. Stevens hroughi them over. 

Mr. BtrsTEK. Mr. Stevens was the sponsor, was he not? 

Mr. DK Bruucb. As I recail it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buhiek. What was Stevens’s explantion? 

Mr. DK Bkt’i.eh. That Avh(>le matter has been reported to tli(‘ buretiu some 
five or six times, and my rei>()rts are on ftie, and I would prefer to refer to 
that, because I might foiget. It has l>een so long ago that I might make mis- 
statements. My reports are on file. 

Chairman Walsh. In those re])orts y<»u undertake to give all the ta<ds with- 
in your knowledge? 

Mr. DE BiiULER. All the facts withii> my knowloilge. 

(Miairiuan A\'alsh. I)i<l Ttipe liave anytliing to do with tlie investigation? 

]\lr. DK BKtJLKR. I don't rememl>er at tins time. I do remenii)^'r tliat Taja* 
was ratlier opposeil to tlie admission of these Ounamen in a general way, J 
don't remember what way. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did Monrf)e have anytidng to do witii the iiivt^stigation? 

]\fr. DE Bjhjleil Oh, yes; Monr(M» ami Tape, as I recall it, liaiuiled tlie case. 

Chairman Waush. Tlie.v handled the wliole matter? 

JMr. DE llKUJJiH. Tliose (’liinanKm wma* not let in uiiiil it >\as repoided (o 
tlie lurft'aii at Washington, or in fact before tliey were aiiproveil l>.v tlie bureau 
at Washington, then they Avere let in. 

Cliairman Walsh. Then, after tlie scattering of the (hiinamen, what was 
(lone? 

IMi\ DE Bbllek. I asked for a report from time to time as to wliere they 
Aver«‘, iiut I was unahh' to find tliein. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wlio was tin* one wlio mad(* that report — .Mr. Monroe? 

Mr. DE Bri:lei{. Mr. Aioiiroe was the one that was to get tliat ri'porl ; I am 
not posit iAe about It. 

(hiairmau Walsh, Ami Tape? 

3ir. DE I’liTLEiL I don't reiuemlxu- wliether Tape was detailed on tliat ; I 
liav(^ no r(H'<>l lection of that 

Mr. Blsiek. Did you ever make an investigation as to Stevens, as to ins 
financial means before and after tliese .students came in? 

Mr. DE BiUfLEK. As I said before, yes: and all tl\e investigation 1 mml(‘ was 
nt'tlu* r(*(piest of the luinuui and reported to the bureau. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you ever take this mattcT up willi the district aiioriie\ V 

Mr. DE Bbuleb. Not that I recall of. at hnist, 1 never did. 

Cliairman M'al.sh. Was it your custom to report known viola timis of the 
laAv to the Federal otticers in tlie district? 

iMr. DE Bruler, My custom was to reiMirt everything to the bureau. 

Cliairman Walsti. Not report dir(‘ct in any instnnci*? 

Mr. DE Bkttleil I may have reporHsl dirtH*t in some iiistauct's to tlie district 
attorney, but I don’t recall it now. My general practice was to reinirt ail farts 
to tlie bureau, aiul let any action Ir; taken from there. 

Mr. Blstek. Do you rememlKT the c*ase of some students coming through 
Seattle destined to Ashhurnliam, IMass., to Cushing Aiaidomy, .some 21 students, 
and liiome ciu’respondence which your ottice .suh.sequeiUly had with the Boston 
olftce in n^ard to tliat? 

Mr. DE Bkuijib. There were several l)aud.s of students came through : I don't 
remember that particular band of students noAv. 

Mr. Busikk. IMd you ever kuow .some Cldnese by the name of Moy .1. Uing 
and Sarah E. King, his wife, running au old medical company in Seattle, and 
did you evei* call on them and liapjire of them as to a hunch of students whicli 
they took over to Ashburnham, JVIass.? 

Mr. m Bbulkb. I don’t recall, really. Almut when was that? 

Mr. Busiek. 1911. 

Mr. DE BBtHJfiK. They came thi’ough Seattle? 

Mr. BustKiv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DK Hkitlkr. There Avere several bunds came through. 

Mr. Bustkic. These students, Mr. de Bruler, entemt here in tht' summer (d 
1911— in the fall of 1911-~and got to Ashburnham, Mass^ In November, 1911, 
and there were 20 of tl»m, and they escaped within thret^ weeks, and the 
Boston office then took up a searcli for these students, and the Boston officers 
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tell us they Imd some correspondence with your office in regard to Moy X 
King and Sarah K. Hing, his wife, this Mrs. Moy J. King having represented 
herself as a Y. W. G. A. and W. 0. T. U. worker and teacher in China. 

Mr. i>E Bkulkr. 1 have a general recollection of that, but I don’t remember 
particularly. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. McCabe succeeded In locating Moy .T. Hlng and Sarah E. 
Hlng, his wife, in Seattle, and our Information Is he requesteil you to take 
appropriate steps to bring Moy .T. Hlng and his wife to answer for bringing 
these students In and furnished you with such evidence as he had. Do you 
remember ever taking any active steps? 

Mr. DE Bbuler. Our records will show just what I did. 1 don't know just 
what I did. 

Chairman Walsh. You liave recollection of the details of tiie ^loy J. Hlng 
matter? 

* Mr. DE Buuler. No, sir; I dn not. Our n‘'(irds would sliow what I did, and 
that is all I know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are you personally acquainted with Moy .T. Hing? 

^Ir. DE Bkiu-er. No, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Are you pcr.sonnlly acquainted with Mrs. Hing? 

Mr. DE Buuler. I may have met them, but 1 have no recollection of it. I 
wouldn’t sjiy I liaven't met them or talktsl with them, l)nt I don’t now recall it. 

Mr. Busiek. What is your personal opinion of Frank Tape, as to his honesty 
ami liitnoss for llie service? 

air. DE Bruler. I don't know just— I scarcely know how to answer thfit. As 
an interpreter lie is an aide interpreter: as a detective he Is a good detec- 
tiA’e; as to wlietlier or not he is dlslionest, I am going to give him the benetit of 
the doubt until lie is proved otlu'rwlse. 

Cliairmun Walsh. Wliat was the general reputation of Frank Tape in the 
service' — wlien were tliese charges brouglit? 

air. Busiek. .July, tliis year. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlu* general rejuitatjon of Frank Tape in the, 
service prior to .July, 1014. as to honesty and morality? 

air. DE Brui.eu. As 1 have said several times several of the inspectors at 
times questioned ids honesty. 

(’hainnan Walsh. You know what generjil repniatiou is? 

Mr. DE Bruler. Yes. sir. 

Chairman W.vlsh. It is wluU i>eople generally think of a man and say of him. 

air, DE Brlh.er. The general reputation; his general reputation among thd 
inspectors as a rule was not very good. 

Chairman IValsh. That is all. 

air. Busiek. Did you ever give orders that lie be checked up by^avlng the 
other Interpreter follow lilm in interpretations unknown to Tape? 

air. DE Bruler. In, I think, two or tliree cases we did that. 

air. Busiek. Didn’t you find discrepancies in every instance where you sent 
the other int(‘rpreter? 

air. DE Brui.kr. T don't recall that we did. It wasn’t reiiortod to me, If so. 

Mr. Busiek. Didn’t you tell Assl.stant Commissioner Sargent just before you 
severed your connection witli tlie serevice that you didn't have tiny contidence 
with Taiie, and that If any trouble aiuse during the new regime tliat Tape would 
cause it? 

air. DE Bri'ler. I talked the matter of Tape over with air. Sargent at different 
times, and we discussed the fact that lie was more or less under suspicion, b^t 
always deferred doing anything because we were not able to get any evldeiwe 
against him. • 

Mr. Busiek. Well, did you ever try to get any evidence against him, did you 
ever try to substantiate a single clmrge that you heard against Frank Tape? 

Mr. DE Brih.er. I told every insi>ector, sir, and talked to him on the subject, 
that I wished, if pos.sible, he would Iirlng me something to act upon against Tape, 
that there was talk from time to time, but I never could get anything on which 
to base any action or make any reixirt. I want it distinctly understood that the 
Inspectors were free to talk to me about Tape, and I would have been only too 
glad for them to have gotten any evidence any time if they could have pro- 
duced it. 

Chairman Wai^ih. Did Tape ever offer you a present large or small? 

Mr. DE Bruler. Tape never did, and I want the commission here to distinctly 
understand that I didn't accept presents from anybody while I was In the 
service. 
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Olmlrninii Walsh. or small? 

Mr. DK Bruler. Large or small, from anybody. 

Mr. Busick. That is all. 

(Miairmaii Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. i)E BKU 1 .EU. If my honesty is niidiT qm'stion here I want to know it. 
(Mialrmaii Walsh. Your honesty is not under investigation at, all. 

Mr. i)E BRIH.ER. I ]n-obal)ly have made some mistakes. I am human, an<l pre- 
sume that I did. But T always acted with whtjt I regarded as llie i)est under 
, all circumstances. And I have no apologj’^ to make to any living man as to my 
conduct during the time I was In the Immigration Service. 

Mr. Busier. Tliank you. Inspector Monroe. .Tust be sealed, Mr. Monroe. 
I'di-st, be sworn. 

Mr. Busier. Inspector iMonroe. .Tnst be seaPM, Air. Afonroo. Fli‘st, be sworn, 
(dialianan Wai.sh. IU' swm’ii lirst. You do solemnly swear tliat the testimony 
which yon are about to give at tin* hearing now iMiding Ixd'ore Ibis commission., 
being an invest igal ion into the alleged smuggding of Asiatics into the United 
States, will Ix' the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, st) hel]) 
you (Jod? 

Air. Monroe. T do. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY A. MONROE. 

Mr. Busier. Please state your namt‘ in full, .Mi*. Alouroe. 

.Mr. AIonroe. liiMU’y A. Monroe. 

. Air. Busier. And your business? 

Air. Monroe. I am an insjxxdor in the Tmmigi*atim» Sevi<*(‘. 

Air. Busier; How long have yon Ixsm in thi‘ Immigrati<m Si'rvictM^ 

Air. ATonrok. Ten years or more. 

Air. Busier. AVhere w(Te yon horn, Afi*. Afonroe? 

Air. AioNRoE. P»orn in Uaiia<1a. 

Mr. Busier. How long ago? 

Air. AfoNROE, Fifty years ago. 

Air. Busier. How long liave yon lived in lids country? 

Ah*. AioNROE. Thii*t.v-tw(» or thna* y<*ars. 

Air. Busier. AVhat occupations liave you followe<l? 

Air. Monroe. I have only ixsm in jhi‘ (lovernnuad service. 

Air. Busier. And you liave been in the (Jovermuent servi<-e how many y('ars? 
^ Air. Monroe. Since I was 21 years of age. 

, ■Air. Busier. And in what departnumts? 

Mr, Monroe. In tlie i’ost Oilice Department in St. T'aul, Aliim., and hetwi'en 
10 and 11 ft'ars in the Immigration Dejiarlment 4Mit here. 

Air. Busier. And how long 

(Miairman Walsh. At Seatih' all ilu* timr? 

Air. Busier. How long 1 uiy(‘ yon Ix-tm in Sealtic? 

Air. AIonroe, Seven yt'ars. 

All*. Busier. AVhere were you before you came t<» Seattle? 

Air. AioNRoE, Port Townsend, AVash. 

Air. Busier. And did you sm’ve in any oilier oHice^^? 

Air, Moniwie. T served f(»r a sliort tiiix' at Anacorti^s up ru'ar Port Townsend. 
Air. Bi’siER. You are in charge of the Uhim^se work here at tliis port, are 
.<ron not? 

,Mr. AIonroe. A^es, sir. 

%Tr. Bi’siEK. How long liave you Imhmi in charge of (lie (.Miinese work? 

Air. Monroe. About eight years. 

Air. IM’siKR. And how long has Frank Taix‘ Ixmmi interpreter lu're? 

Mr. AIonroe. B(*tween five and six years. 

Air. Busier. Have you another interpreter here? 

Mr. AIonroe. A"ps. 

Air. Busier. But Frank Taj»e Is the <'liief interpreter, is that it? 

Air. AIonroe. No; the interpretm’s are of iMpial standing; ixiual salary. 

Air. Busier. AVhom do you use more? 

Mr. Monroe. Beg your i>ardon? 

Mr. Busier. AVhom do you use the most? 

Air. AIonroe. They are used about ixiually, or have Ixvn, 1 mean. 

Air, Busier. Mr. AIonroe, are you familiar with tla‘ cas(‘ of the OC students 
that were admitted to Adelphia Academy in 1010? 

Air. AIonroe. I am. 

3SS10~-S. Doc. .415, 64-1— vol T P.^ 
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Mr. PrsiKK, The.<o stiuU'nts, how long were tliey detaiiiKl l^fore they 

(^hainuMn Walsh. Let us have a brief history of' that entire transaction first 
ill Mr. Monroe’s own language, please, from beginning to end, as briefly as you 
can tell it. 

Mr. Moarok. I do not know where to start. 

Chairiuan Walsh. Well, the starting place would be when your attention 
was first called to the desire of any i)erson to locate .such students. 

I\Ir. Monroe. Oh, yes; I get it now. 

Chairman Walsh. The voo’ first of the transaction. 

Mr. Monroe. Before leaving for China witli tlie idea, aiipareutly, of bring- 
ing In a few students or a.ssisting some local Chinese in having their friends 
brought here as students, Mr. Stevens, a lawyer of this city, called at oiir 
office. 

(’hairman Walsh. What is Ids first name? 

Mr. Busiek. Claude E. 

Mr. Monroe- Claude E., that is right; Claude E. vSteveiLs. He got a copy of 
the law and made .smne inquiries on the .subject. He did not go into it very 
extensively and did not reveal (he fa«*t at that time that he inteiuksl to bring 
in a nnmlxT of .students. He was going over there on a trip and stated tlmt 
there were a few friends in Seattle who had ndaiiUMl him to look after some 
lioy.s on the way liack. Tliree or IVuir months later- 

(’hairman Walsh. With whom did he have lids C(>nver.sution, Mr. Monroe? 

I\rr. Monroe. Myself. 

(Miairmaii Walsh. 1 wish you would state in substance tlu‘ entire conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. Monroe. 1 have very nearly told you all he said. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Very good. Very well. 

I\Ir. Monroe. It was a small alTair. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all yon recall? 

Mr. I\IoNROE. Yes; j^onie time- souk* four moiiilis later I learned of his hav- 
ing arrived at I he port of San Francisco with 14 stmlent.s for .'Vih'lpida Collegi*. 

Ciialrman Wai.sh. Wiiere is Adeipliia (Adiego? 

Mr. ^loNROE. It is a college here in SealtU' situated on tiie l>oul(‘vard out 
near the university district. 

Chairman Wai.sii. (ri\e us a brief descrijitioii of it. Is it a noiiswtarlan 
scliool? 

Mr. Monroe. I think it is connect(‘d witli the Lnlheran (^lureh organization, 
but I am not sure. 

Chairman Walsh. Di'scialie liow large a college it is, if you know. 

]\Ir. Monroe. I have only (Irivmi pa.st tlie ludidings. There are two large 
brick buildings. 

Chairman M'ai.sh, About how many stmlents? 

Mr. Monroe. I liave no ide.i. 

Ciialrman AVai.sh. Had tiiere liemi any Cldnwe there to your knowledge prior 
to that lime? 

I\Ir. Monroe. Some five or six, I understand. 

Ciialrman AVaj.sh. Pna-eed. 

Mr. Monroe. It was two students out of this college that went back with Mr. 
SleveiLS and acti'd as Ids ."jeendaries and interpreter.s on the trifi. Tlieir nanus 
were Paul M. Lewis and Mark (ling. The.se boys are still in Siadile. 1 know 
nothing of the San Francisco 44. excejit that they were finally landed iindei: 
bond and tliat siibsefpiently the bond was canceled and they were laiideil oul- 
rlght. They came to Seattle and starteil to attend tld.s coHegv. Some wfu^ks or a 
month later, about 62 .students arrivcul at this port, the balance of the party. 
We held them up and submitted the matter to Wasliington. 

Chairman AValsh. Just describe what you did In holding them uj). 

Mr. Monroe. We examined them. 

Chairman WAi.sfi. Who? 

Mr. Monroe. Mysidf aiul Mr. Afangus ami Mr. Stewart, the other inspectors 
around the office. 

Chuirimm Walsh. What interpreters? 

Mr. Monroe. We prohahiy ii.sed both interpreter.s. 

(’hairman Walsh. Do y<ui nu-ull? 

Mr. Mo\i:oi«l I don’t know. The re<-*ords in our otfice would show. 

(’hairman Walsh. Co ahead. 
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]\rr. Monrok. The matter was .submitted by me to the commissioner, Mi*, 
de Bruler, and we decldt^i to hold them up, as we thought the iiiovemeut had 
a comniercial feature to it, and it was subinitteci to Washington. 

The (leiMirtment at Washington directed tliut we land them under bond if 
bonds were tendered. Mr. Stevens and the parties intei*ested in tlie movement 
objeclx^l to giving bond, and after somte delay the depai’tment directed us to 
land them outright. And they were so landed. Those boys all went to 
Adelphia College. 

(Muiirnmn Walsu. When you ma<le the investigation did yon tndci them all 
mider the departnimit at Washington? Did you make investigation and make 
any report to Washington ui)on which this action was founde<l? 

Mr. Moxhok. I don’t recall, but I think our reiM»rt went to Wa.sliington prior 
to Hie aiTival of tlm students. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And after the arrival of the .student.s, afl<*r yon concluded 
Hiey should he held up jirior to the tinie that the order was made IToin Wash- 
ington, did you conduct an investigation? 

Mr, Monkok. W(' conducted investigations ourselves — that is, we had Crof. 
Schmidt, of the college, and Mr. Eri<*.'<son, of the board of directors, or what- 
(‘V(‘i‘ his title might me, before our otTice. 

Chairman AValsh. Any other that you recall? 

Air. Monkok. Mi*. Sti'ven.s. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you examine the (’Iiiiiameii (lieinselves? 

]\li'. Monkoe. The Cliinamen w(‘re all (luestioned. 

Chairman Walsh. All qiiestioiied? 

Atr. IMonkoe. A^es. 

Clniirman Wai.sit. And was all of that investigation put in a i*(‘pert and 
sent to AA’aslilugtou? 

jAIr. Monkoe, No. When Air. <le Bruler's night message which lie .s(‘nt, it set 
forth that tlie college was a reputable institution, and as I recall it was in a 
position to carry out any agreement that they miglit enter into with those 
students. 

Cliairman AA^v^sH. Di<l yon find anything in your iiivestigatien ; anything 
tliat migiit t('nd to show that the.se men were not — tlie hoys w(M’e not bona 
tide stndiMits? 

Air, AIonkok. AV'e only had our sn.siiicion, and it was be<*ans(‘ of that snsiiiciou 
that we submitted it to Washington, 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA’Inai yon dist'overed from your examination of the stu- 
dents and of the otticers of tliat college' and of Air. Steveii.s — that tt'uded to 
prove that they were intended to he iisesl as laborers in tliis country? 

Mr. AIonkok. No. 

Cliairman AA^\LS^l. AVluit sort of n'jmrt did yon make to AA'asIiington. if 
yon know? 

Air. AIonkok. Eventually, ymi mean? 

(’haii'inan AA^'^Lsit. Any time bebwe they were finally- 

Air. Monkok. AA^e made no report before final action was laktm otlier Hum 
ti telegram vvlii(*li was sent. T miglit explain here any Chine.se desiring to 
come to this country as a student must fir.st secure a certlficat<‘ from the 
profHT Chinese oflicial in China. They fhon take the certificate to the American 
consnl’s oflice, where th<M’(’ is an officer who will make the investigation, and 
when a student comes forward with his section 0 paper it will be visml by 
our consul or otlicer over there, and we are required to admit them on identili- 
cation unless there is something showing that fraud was ix'rpetrated on the 
consul’s office over there, 

Mr. P.LsiEK. AVhen did you first hear, or how soon after they (‘iit<‘red 
Adelphia (’’ollege did you first hear of desertions from Adelphia? 

Air. AIonkok. Oh, a month, probably, afterwards. 

Air. Btjstkk. And did that tend to confirm the suspicion that yon had had 
originally that these were smuggled laborers? 

Air. AIonkok, No. Tlie Chinese claimed that the collegx' diil not Jive up to 
their contract, hut tlie contract was, I think, that— I tiiink that the boys did not 
expect to pay anything at all in the way of board or for rooms: they ex'iiected 
the money that they had already advanced for tuition to pay their totid ex]>en,se, 
as I understand It. 

Air. Rttsiek. Did you talk to any of the hoys that left? 

Air, AIonkoe. I am not sure whether I did or not. 
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Mr. Rt’siek. Dill you afterwards go out to the college and talk to any of the 
lioys tlint stnyed out there? 

Mr, ]Monr()E. T never hnve lieen to the college. 

Mr. llrsiEK. Where did you get the idea that these boys were dissatisfied? 

]\Ir. liloMioE. The local (’liinese who were interested in the boys. 

Air. Busiek. Did you confine your Investigation to those local Chinese who 
were interested in the boys? 

Air. AIonroe. Yes, sir. 

Air. Bi’siek. Did you deem that sufficient under all the circumstances? 

Air. AIonroe. It is about the only .source of Information open to us. 

Air. Busier. Couldn’t you have taken an interpreter and gone out to tlie lioys 
and interviewed tlie remaining ones? 

Air. AIoMiOE. Tlie boys under those circumstances will not talk. 

Air. Busier. Did you make any effort to find the boys who hn<l escaiied, 
through other local Chinese spoicsors and friends? 

Air. AIonroe. Yes; we did. And Air. Ericsson had their board of directors’ 
permission of it at tiie time and he appeared before the oflice and made a writ- 
ten statement which is in our flle.s, that he would notify us of any boy leaving, 
and would furnish the address and where he was going to. 

Ciiairman B'ai.sii. At this point we will now adjourn until to-morrow moi-n- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

Air. AIonroe, will you please resume the stand at that time? 

(Whereupon, at 4..S0 o’eloek p. m. Alonday, August 17, 1014, an adjournment 
was taken to the following day, Tuesday. August 18, 1014, at 10 o’ckx'k a. m.) 


Seatti.e, Wash., Tuesday, Auynst 18, ID I ) —10 a. m. 

Present : Chaiiannn AValsh, (Commissioners Commons, Lennon, CT’onnell, and 
Carretson. E. H. Busiek, Esq., examining counsel. W. (). Tlioiiijisou, Esq., 
eounsel. 

Ciiairman Wai.hii. Tlie commission will come to order, 

TESTIMONY OF MH. HENRY A. MONROE— Continued. 

Air. Busier. At the conclusion of the hearing yesterday you were speaking 
about interpreters and whether or not it would be pos.sibU* to <*lieck one inti'r- 
lirofer by having an interpretation made by another one following him, and 
unknown to the first. Is that system practiced? 

Air. AIonroe. It is practiced very seldom. I have done that myself a few 
times when I thought tlw'ro might be .some mistake in the first interpretation. 

Air. Busier. Did you find any discrepancy? 

Air. AIonroe. I one time found a slight dis(Tepancy in a cas(‘. 

Air. Bi'siek. How often have you done that, would you say? . 

Air. AIonroe. I would not say over thr(‘e or four tim(‘S. 

Air. Busier. We were talking about the admission of slinlents to Adeliihia 
College. Has it been a practice to require students to give ))oii<l insuring tlu4r 
l)oua tides? 

Air. AIonroe. The department has such a regulation — such a requiromout in 
tlie present n'gulutions. It has never been done in this district. 

Air. Busier. That is known ns Circular 220, Is It not? 

Air. AIonroe. (Mrcular 220 is simply covering a form for general admission 
under iiond, and does not iiertain to students especially. 

Air. Busier; Were any bonds required 'of the students admitted to Adelphia 
(’ollego? 

Air. AIonroe. Tlie department at first directed we should land them under 
bond; afterwards they withdrew that requirement and landed them uncondi- 
tionally. 

Mr. Busier. Have you a copy of the telegram whlcli you s(mt to the depart- 
ment In regard to these students? 

Air. AIonroe. I have. 

Air. Busier. Will you read It? 

Air. AIonroe (reading) : 

“Immtohatton Burjiau, 

“ Washinyton, D. C., December 6, 1911. 

"Fifty-six students arrived December 2, destined Adelphia College, Seattle; 
apparent between 12 and 20 years ; cun not srieak English, but give evidence of 
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Iiavinj:: boen students in China ; claim to he sons of business men. Have from 
^2(K) to $350 gold each; college reputable, and in fact is of the highest 
integrity; arrangements for reception of students perfected, rumored hut 
not proved that certain local Chinese will benefit flnanclally through under- 
taking; Attorney Stephens, instructor Adelphia, went to China and acted as 
advist^r, he being paid his expenses and reimbursed for loss of time and busi- 
ness here by students; certificate regular; investigation complete; apparently 
seem to have met law's requirements; am satisfied to admit, hut owing to 
possible coinmercialism suggested by a rumor and large number shall appri'- 
clate bureau's advice. 

“(Signed) De 

Mr. RrsTEK. Now, wliat is ymir tile number on that? 

Air. Momioe. 2<Sd2;>. 

Mr. ItiJsiEK. Wh.'it rejily was n>c(‘ived In that wire? 

All'. AIomjoe (reading) : 

‘‘ lM:\iT(iKA'riox Seuvk'k, 
“»SV«///c, Wash., Devemher 7, 1011. 

“ r»<uids under ( drcular 220 should be exactiM in cases 50 students. Croup 
40 students collected by same jiarties, (h*slined same ndlege, mlmitted uiuU'r 
bonds a I San Francisco last month. 

“(Signed) Caule.” 

Mr. r.rsTEK. Who is Cable? 

Air. Momioe. At that timi‘ he was AssistanI S(‘Cre(ary, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Washington, 

Air. BrsiEK, Wlmt became (»f these students? Did you i^xact bonds? 

Mr. AIoa’roe. AVe notified Air. Stephens that bond would be required, and 
under dat(‘ of Di'cember 11, four days later, this telegram was nnieived from 
Washington Ireadingl : 

“ Iaiaiiohation Sehvice, Seattlp:, Wash. 

“deferring further your teh‘gram 0th instant, land 50 stiulents without re- 
quiring bond. 

“(Signed) Caulk.'' 

(diairman Walsh, 'I’iiere was no bond at any time rixpiired of those? 

Mr. AI()Nr%OK. No. 

Air. lirsiEK. Does your corr<‘sp(mdence sluov what intluences wei'e brought 
to bear or who interceded for those Chinese with the department in Wash- 
ington? 

Air. AIonuoe. Later on tlie bun‘au forwarded this otlice copies of different 
it'tters it had writtmi to Senators .Tones and Poindexter, and ('(uigressman 
Humphi'eys. 

Air, P»rsiEi\. Those h'ttm's ar<‘ all in this saiiu* lib* nuinlun*? 

Mr. AIoxuoe. 'fliey are; yes. sir. 

Air. liiTsiEK. The students were then or<lered admitted? 

Afr. Moxjioe. A'es. 

Mr. liusiEK. And what was the next you heai'd of iIkmu, Hum? 

Air. AIonkoe. Some time later om* Jones, of this city, a lawyer in the New 
York block, took up the matter with the luireau, and maybe the Department 
of State, of having other .students admitted to Adelphia College. And the 
bureau asked ns for a contidential reimrt as to onr experience.s with those that 
luid been admitted — had heretofore been mlmitted. 

Mr. Bu,siek. In brief, just tell us the suhstaiiee (»f vour rejuirt to tlie bureau 

Mr. AIonuok. Septmnher P, 1012, tliat reimrt is diited; and in sub.stance It 
was to this effeet, (hat about a dozen of Hie hoys admitte<l, left the school at 
tlie end of the first nuuith, about the same number the second month, and so on 
ilnving (he year, until at the ch>se of (he scIumJ year the following June tluM'e 
were lint 21 remaining to take the final examination. 

Mr. BusiEic. Did the 21 return tlie following year? 

Air. Monroe. Not one of the 21 returiuHl the following y(‘ar. 

Aliv BiesiKK. Did yon communicate that exiierienct^ to the department at 
A\ a.shington? 

Air. MoNRoii:. I did. 

Air. Buhtek. Did you tell the department that you understood that Stoiihens 

bringing these students over? 

Mr. AioNROK I told him that from (3ilne.se sources such information had been 
I't'celvtMl. 
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^Ir. BrsiicK. You told wImhii that? 

Mr. Monroe. The bureau. 

Mr. Busiek. Did they request any further Investlgjitlon along that line? 

Mr. Monroe. Shortly thereafter I received a request from the consul at Hong- 
kong requesting a rei>ort as to the standing of Mr. Jones and as to what had be- 
come of the KK) students admitted the year before to enter AdeiplUa College. 
We vep(^)rti^l all the facts to Mr. Anderson at Hongkong, I t>eUeve on that 
report Mr. .Tones was unable to se<*nre any students to come to tills country. 

Mr. Bustek. What has the consul at Hongkong got to do with It? 

Mr. Monroe. H(i inv^'Stigates every student apiilieution for a section 6 wr- 
tificate. He must pass it before the b(»y can proceed to America. 

Mr. Bitsiek. Have you a copy of those instructions from the department in 
regard to section 0 certificates? 

Mr. Monhoe. I liave; yes. sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Will you read that to the commission? 

Mr. Monkok (reading) : 

“ SEPTEMilEll 15, 101 1. 

“ To eommisnioncrH of iunnigrai ion, San Franciaco, Seattle, Bouton, New 

Montreal, San Jvan, 1\ R., and to inspeetorn in eharge Honohiln, San Diego, 

Portland, New York, and Jacksonville. 

“An arrangement has been consummale<l with the Department of State under 
which Messrs. John B. Sawyer and Joseph X. St rami, former agents and inspec- 
tors at Portland and San Fiancis(*o, liave recelveii an apiminlment as deputy 
consuls general and clerk and have Ikhmi asslgneii to <hity at tlie consulates gen- 
eral at Hongkong and (’aiiton, respectively. They will reach their station about 
Noveinlier 1 and will thereafter investigate all applicants presenting section f> 
certificates for vls4. The certificates will be visOed by the consuls general us 
lieretofore, but the two officers mentU>!ie<i will indicate that such vis6 Is base<l 
iqxin an investigation conducted by them by placing their initials upon the cer- 
tificates In each instance. Certificates initiali'd and visaed in the manner de- 
stTibed should be ac<*e])ted as practically conclusive evidence, and the upplicanis 
presenting same should be landed promptly nixui identiiication and the asking 
of only such questions a.s are necessary for that purpose and for the purpose of 
creating a brief record f<ir possible future referem-e with reganl to the memhors 
of their immediate families. No such applicant should Ix^ rejoct(*d unli‘ss some 
fact or circumstance exists which raises a serious doubt regarding his i(iontity 
or shows clearly that a fraud has htsm perjietrated. 

“(Signed) F. L. Larnei), 
''Acting Commissioner Oeneral. 

“Approved. 

“ PnO.N.IAAllN (IVHLE, 
"Aefing SeeretargP 

;Mr. r»rsiEK. Now, under those insi nations I take It you merely take tht'ir 
declarations as to whether or not they are to liecoiue students and trust to tin* 
Investigation which was made in China? 

i\Ir. Monroe. That Is correct. 

Mr, Busier. As to their status? 

Mr, Monroe. That Is correct, 

Mr. Kv^siEK. Did you ever make an inve.stiga<ion as to the profit which 
Stephens made out of the transaction? 

Mr. Monroe. I questioned Mr. Stephens liimself on that subject when he ar- 
rived here with the stmlents, and he Hdmitte<l having all Ids exiHutses paid, of 
himself and wife who acconqianled him. But I am not sure as to a third party. 
He admitted that he received compensation for his loss of time and law prac- 
tice In Seattle. 

Mr. Busier. Did he say in what amount? 

Mr. Monroe. He did not. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever make an inv(»stlgation? 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask him what he w'ould m*eive? 

Mr. Monroe. I doubt if I did, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr, Busier. Do you know of his finam'lal condition In^fore he went ov^t to 
China, or did you ever investigate to .see what that was Ix^fore he went? 

Mr. Monroe. I never have investigated his financial standing. 

Mr. Busier. Did you know thal iiefore he went to China he was a teaclier 
In Adelphlu College and had no law practice? 
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Mr. Monroe. I understood that Jie was a teaclier in Adelphiu College part 
of the day, and kept open a law offlce at the .same time. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the date of that Larne<1 letter? 

Mr. Monroe. The circular letter is dated Septeml>er 15, 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. When were the Adelphia students l»rought in? 

Mr. Monroe. They were admitte<l December 12, 1911. 

Chairman WAr.aH. And the Ashburton .stiident.s, when w(;re they admitte<l? 
Was tliat in i911 also? In November? 

Mr. Monkoe. That is right. 

Cliairiiian Wal.sh. Mr. Busiek, there were liow many tlial enmo in? 

. Mr. Busier. Ninety-six. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, your first figures I thought made lOd. 

Mr. Busier. Frisco, 40; and Seattle, .50. 

(-halrman Walsh. And how many at the other phu-e? 

Mr. Busiek. Twenty. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Monroe, what is a smuggled Chinaman worth in tliis 
country ? 

Mr. IMonroe. I don’t know. We have runior.s that a Chinaman will pay, to 
be successfully smuggled into the country, all the way from .$,500 to $500. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We heard at Boston that he was worth $.500. 

]\[r. Busier. Five hundred to seven hundreil and fifty dollars. 

Mr. Mo.xroe. That deiiimds upon the cla.ss. 

Mr. Busier. Now, have you located any of these students that escaped 
from Adelphia? 

Mr. Monroe. At the time the boy.s were admitted Mr, Erlco.son, chairman of 
the board of directors of x\(lelphla College, whi<‘h, by the way is a Baptist 
institution and not a Lutheran, as I testified yesterday, promi.sed to furnish 
us with tlio addresses of the hoys jis they left Ihe school. He was unable to 
fulfill his agremiient, and we have no infornuition as to the whereabouts of 
these boys to-day except some five who are here in Seattle. 

Mr. Busier. What are they doing? 

Mr. Monroe. Well, tho.se five seem to be students. 

Mr, Bi^sikr. Where ai’e they attemiing school? 

Mr. Monroe. At the present time T could not tell you. 

]\fr. Busier. Did you ever send out your interpreters to try to run them 
down? 

Mr. .Mo.nkoe, We sent out an inspector and iiuerpreter. 

Mr. Busier. Who? 

Mr. Monroe. Eitlier Mr. — I have gone myself .sometime.s. 

I\Ir. Busier, Did yon ever go out to Adelplda? 

Mr. Monroe. 1 have never been to Aiielplda College. 

Mr. liusiEK. Did you ever send down for any of the remaining Imys to try 
and question them? 

Mr. Monroe, No; we have not questioned the lioys theni.selves, 

Mr, Busier. Each boy has to have a sp<msor, <loe.s he not, under the depart- 
ment ruling? Tliat is, that he must he assigned to some one's care — the care 
of some one who looks after him? 

Mr, Monkoe. Tlie present regulation or requirement is that he sliall be con- 
signed to or assigned to some In.stltution of learning. That was not required 
at the time these students were admitted. 

Mr. Busier. Didn’t they have some friend or sixaisor at that time? 

Mr. Monkoe. Not in this country. 

Mr. Busier. Has the matter of requiring bonds from students been abol- 
ished? 

Mr. Monroe. Secretary Norville abolished it shortly after the Adelphia 
College experience, but it has been reinstated in the prcvSent regulations, hut 
I don’t know of it ever having been put into effect 

Mr. Busier. Do you take bonds now? 

Mr. Monroe. We would require bonds of any parties coming in at the pre.‘<cnt 
time. 

i\Ir. Busier. Will you read Secretary Norville’s conmiunication in reganl to 
bonds ? 

]Mr. Monroe. April 0, 1912 [reading] ; 

“ Memoranda in the case of Chine.se students, Adelphia College : 

“ In this case, after full coiuslderatioii with tlie assistant secretary, it has 
been concluded to release the bonds. They were accepted because they wer<‘ 
offered. If they had not been offered perhaps some of the iiersons interested 
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not Inive l)Oou atlinltled, but be that ns It may, oiu* conclusion Is that 
the 1)oik1 system has no proi)er application in the case of students. The treaty 
jrives tliem the rijtht to come and go and we must respect that right without 
subjecting the students to anything tliat might be construeil into eml)arrass- 
ment or burden. In the last analysis the responsibility rests with the De- 
])artment of State, and we are bound to respect the c*ertlflcates Issued by its 
representatives unless we find that fraud has been practiced. This does not 
i!i(‘an that bonds may not be taken while the question of admission or rejection 
is under consideration.” 

Ohairman Walsh. As an expert in this department, T would like you to just 
slate what you would consider fraud to be. 

^Ir. Monrok. Fraud in cases of that character usually consist In an altered 
certificate. For instance, they will sometimes erase the naua* and init in the 
name of another person. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I mean now in the ca.se of students, what would you 
think was a fraudulent act? 

Mr. Monrok. That is what I am describing, is rejdly the only fraudulent 
act that we have come in contact with. Tliey will take and bleach the photo- 
graph on the certificate white, take a new photograph printed on a transparent 
tiliu^ and paste it over tlie top of it — a very clever thing — and the wrong boy 
will' come forward with the certificate. 

(diairman Walsh. What is the use of the wrong boy coming, if they just 
come in that way? Why don’t the wrong boy start in? All ho would have to 
do is to say he wanted to go to school, and convince the consul over there that 
h(‘ desired' to go to school, and come over and get in for a day and walk out 
and get a job in a laundry in Seattle, That would 1)(‘ the practical working 
of it, would it not? 

]\fr. Moxroe. No. 

("halrman Walsh. Did you grab any of them that went through this college 
in this way and try to send them back — I don't mean you, did any of (hem? 

Mr. Monroe. There have been a few {irrested and taken before the commis- 
sioner on the charge of entering the country unlawfully. But let me go back 
to tlie gettiug of certlficate.s. It is a very bard undertaking in Fhina to get 
SI section 6 eertifieate in that it costs anywhere from three to ten hundred 
dollsH-s Mox. to gresise the way to get that certificate, and a certificsite is of 
much value to a C'hinaman in China, who ha.s an exempt status. The cer- 
tilicate is issued on the slatu.s of the imin in China. A msin wlio has an exempt 
stjitus, or has a hov who lisis an oxemi)t status, will get this certificate for his 
boy, change the photograph and sell it to some other boy who didn’t have si 
stsitus on wlilch he could get tiie paper. 

Commissioner O’CVinnell. That Is the greasing of it? 

]Mr. Monroe. That is what I moan. 

(\unmlssioner O’Connell. AVhsit is the l>i\v on (he matter? 

l^Ir. Monroe. The law on the matter is that the (fiiinese for the puri>ose of 
exclusion from the United States shsill be divided into two ehisses, lal)or(‘rs 
and exempts. Laborers can not come to this country at sill, hut ('xempts can 
come on securing this certificate. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is John B. .Sawyer mw’i 

Mr. Monroe. At Hongkong. 

(dialrmaii Walsh. And .Toseph Strang? 

Mr. Monroe. At San Francisco. He lias beou sucivsHled at Canton by a man 
bv tlie name of Weber. 

'chairman Walsh. Did you know Sawyer at I’orlland? 

Mr. Monroe. I know him personally. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long has ho heem inspector there? 

ISIr. Monroe. Well, anywhere from about eight years possibly. 

Chairman Walsh. He Is still there? 

Mr. Monroe. He is still tliere. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a friend of Mr. Taylor’s, too? 

Mr. Monroe. I think not. 

(dialnuan Walsh. Does he know Mr. Taylor to your knowledgi^? 

Mr. Monroe. He might have a passing acquaintance. 

I’hairmun Walsh. Is he a friend of Mr. Tape’s? 

Mr. Monroe. No. , . ^ « 

Cliairman Walsh. Did Tape ever work with him? 

Mr. Monroe. Tai^e worked in that office during the time Sawyi'r was there. 
Mr. Sawyer, in my opinion, is a very able, conscientious man. 
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Ohairmnn Waf^su. ITow is that? 

Mr. Monrok. I )Say Mr. Sawyer, in iny opinion, is a very able, consi'ientions 

man. 

Chaiianan Walsh, While we are on tlie snhjeet, what is your opinion of .Mr. 
Tape? 

]Mr, Monrop:, 1 don’t tliink he is honest. 

Chairman Walsh. Wimt has been tlie reputation, the trenei*al rc'pnfation in 
(lie department for honesty and morality of xMr. Tape <lurlng llie past live or 
six years? 

Mr. Monroe. By department, you mean locally? 

Chairman Walsh. Locally, certainly, among tlie otlu'r odiclals, inspectm-s, 
and iriterjireters. 

Mr. 'M onroe. Mr. Tape came to our oflice ht'twwn live and six years ago, 
liolding a special commission from the Commissioner (Jeneral. At tliat time 
we understood ho was a trusted emiiloyee of the dt‘i»artment. After he had 
been at our oflice a year or two rumors began to come in connecting him with 
irregular wairk. And during the past two years these rumors have been most 
persistent, and have led to more or less quiet investigation. About six or 
eight months ago Commissioner White started an investigation which has shown 
conclusively that he has been collecting nmney from the Chinese. 

Chairman Walsh. But my fpiestion wa.s--I will limit it, say, to the past 
three years—what has been his reputation in the department? You know 
what reimtation means, the way he is generally h(‘I<l by the other oilicials, what 
his general reputation has been during the past thiw year.s for honesty and 
morality. 

Mr. Monroe. I think three years ago there was quite a sus])icion that he 
was dishonest, and tliat Jias grown until it has been all controlling, I think, 
the past year or mor(', that he is dishonest. 

Chairman Walsh. Ills general reimtation, tlieii. you say, I\>r the past tliree 
years for honesty is had? 

Mr. Monroe. I would, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to morality? 

Air. ;Monroe. AVell, we didn’t know miicli alumt his morality witliin the i>ast 
six montlis. We now know. 

Chairuian Walsjl Would you say that Itis n-putation until witliin six months 
from now was good? 

Mr. Monroe. I could not say that. 

Chairman Walstf. Could you say whetlier it was good or had? 

Mr. IMonuok. Well, as a mattiT of fact, 1 doift know. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead, IMr. Busi(‘k. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just a minute, do you kmov Mr. Kdsall, (»f Frisco? 

iMr. AIonroe. I <io, yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Aiul liave you known him any length of time? 

]Mr. Monroe. Ten years or more. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Becai associat'd with him? 

Mr. MoNJiOE. I have. 

Commissioner 0’(k>NNEi.L. What is yonr opinion <»f Mr. Edsall? 

IMr. Monroe. I think he is a very able Government ollieer. 

Commissioner O'CVinnell. Do y«ni know anytliing about tlie diflVr(*nci*s that 
lire going on now between Ainsworth and Norvilli'? 

Mr. MoNiwm. I know only what 1 have si‘en in the imhlli; press, and Mr. 
Edsall was in thi.s city Jibout one montii ago, and lie told me more or less of 
the trouble. 

(Commissioner 0 'C-onnp:ll. You only know tlien wliat lie told you? 

Mr. Monroe. That is all I know. 

Mr. Bhsiek. Do you know a Cldnaman iiy tlie name of Moy J. Illng? 

Mr. Monroe. I do. 

Mr. Busiek, And Sarah I ling, his wife? 

Mr. Monroe. I do. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat business are they in? 

Mr. Monroe. I talked to them in the jinteroom yi'sterduy, and found thi'y 
are now located in Ellenshurg. 

Mr. Busier. Did you know them in Seattle? 

Mr. Monroe. Just slightly. 

Mr. Bx^stp^k. What husine.ss were they in in Seattle? 

Mr. Monroe. Moy J. Hlng was running a little ChliK^* medicine estab- 

lishment. 
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3Ir. BrsiEK. Jiid lio hold Idinself (mU l:o he a Chinese doctor? 

]\Ir. ;Moi\K()E. I think he did, hut lie may have only been sellInK proprietary 
medicines, I would not be sure of that. 

Sir. Busikk. Now, Moy .1. Hing and Sarah Hin^: took a biiiKdi of 20 students 
to Cushin;; Oollese, at Ashlmrnlmm, Mass. 

Mr. i\IoxKOE. Yes, sir; they were admitted through the port of Vancouver 
in November, 1911. 

Chairman W vi.sft. T want to g(‘t the date of admis.sion of the Adelphia stu- 
dents, both hunches. 

Mr. Monroe. I haven’t the date of the San Francisco bunch. The hoys at 
Seattle wi're admitted December 12, 1911. 

Chairman IValsh. Isn’t there .some refenmee in th(‘ files in regard to tlie 
admission of these boys in San Francisco? 

Mr. Bi siEK. They were admitted in Octolier, 1911. 

Mr. Monuoe. About one month jirior to the.se at this port. 

i\Ir. BrsiKK. You were notified, were you not, that Sarah lling and Moy J. 
Hing had brought tliese students t<» Cu.shing College and they stayed aoout 
thrt'o weeks and all the students liad left, were you not? 

Mr. Mo.nroe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Did yon call them into your otlice, or go to see them In regard 
to this matter? 

Mr. Monroe. About one year a.go Mrs. Hing came to our oflict* and .sahl .she 
felt gri'atly aggrieved over all tin' reports which had reached her about those 
students she had brought in through Vancouver having not been )>ona ti<ie 
students. She had in lier hand llu' names ami addresses of each one of tlu' 
students and said she was prepared to show us that all had remained members 
of the exemjd clas.'^t's and she wanted us to h»ok into it, and she said she was 
taking the matter up hci“.self with the (Mmmissioner General. She claiiiieii tliey 
.si'nl tl»e Vancouver olliee all the records in this case* and conducted an iii' 
vesiigation. That is, w(‘ .sent their records of (‘acli hoy to tlie inspe<’tor in 
charge of the district when' slie gave the boy’s i;re.sent address. That took a 
long time, hut we finally checked them all up and found that one or two of them 
had remaiiu'd students, a f(‘W more wen' found around laundrit^ and stores, 
and the rcmaimh'r of tla'iii could not he located. 

l\fr. Bi'siek. Would your corres|>ondenc(‘ sliow what Mrs. Hing had lield her- 
self out to he in (Miina? Ditl yo\i ever hear slie was a worker in the Y. W, C. A. 
and W. C. T. U.? 

Mr, Monroe. Slie elaiim'ii to nu' in conversation that slie luul bn'n.a teaclicr 
of Chinese boys in Cliina. 

Mr. BrsTEK. Did she ever claim to you she luul Ix^en engaged in religions 
work? 

Mr. Monroe. 1 don't recall such a statenu'iit. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Did y«)U ever hear from any other otlice? 

Mr. Monroe. I liave not. 

Mr. Bt’sikk. Did you ever i>resent the matter of this Cushing Academy to 
the ilistricl ultorney? Is Vam'ouvor under your Jurl.sdiction here’? 

Mr. Monroe. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you ever, or did Mr. de Bruler ever present the math'r of 
the Adelphia Collego to the district attorney for invostigatlon? 

Mr. Monroe, No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever pre.sented any matters of smuggling to the 
district attorney? 

Mr. Monroe, We have one ca.'>ie pi'iiding at the jiresent time*. 

Mr. Busiek. That is the mdy one in how nmny years? 

Mr. Mo.nroe. In my experience. 

IMr. Busiek. Haven’t you come n(*ross the trail of smugglers often before, 
or people who were liriuging ChinesiF in by fraud? 

Mr. Monroe. The policy of tlie bureau, as I understand It. has been simply 
to deny these suspii’ious cn.ses adinhssion, and return them to China. 

Mr. Busiek. And It has never been the policy of the department to actively 
seek out the conspirators in these ca.ses and punish them? 

Mr. Monroe. No, sir; I think not. There Is a little difference lietween these 
that are applying for admission and tho.se that we catch occasionally being 
smuggled in. Those, of course, all go before the court. 

Mr. Busier. For Instance, where you (;atch a mau in a bout, catch him with 
the gomls, you bring him Into court? 

Mr. Monroe, To the court ; yes, sir. 
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IMr. Bitsiek. As an experiencwl ini in ignition oflicer, don’t you think it ivouid 
have 11 salutary effect if you would hrlnj? some of these conspiiators before the 
court and convict them? 

^Ir. Monroe. I made one mistake. 1 recall now of our harinj; taken the ques- 
tion (‘f tlie iiullctment of Murk Ten Suey of this city before the Unite<l State-! 
attorney’s oflice some six or seven or eight years ago. Tlie case falkMl, however, 
wiien we took it before the grami jury. This last year we have had one Loo 
W'ing of this city indicted on a charge of conspiracy, and that matter is now 
pending before the court here. I think that action will have a very salutary 
effect upon the Chinesfj. 

Oliairirian AValhh. When was that? 

]Mr. IMonuop:. The indictment was seciirixi maybe thiw or four monihs ago. 

Commissioiu'r Lennon. This man Stevens that brougld tiie studcaits to Adel- 
phia College, if it was iirovod be was paid for ibis, lias be violated tlie law? 

Mr. Monroe. I would hardly think so. He is an attorney, and I think Ik* 
could charge for his services. 

Commi.ssioiier Lennon. Supposing it was proven at (he .same time they were 
not bona iide students? 

<’hairman Wai.sjl That (hey were intended to go into Inhoi'? 

Ml*. Monroe. If you (ould prove a charge of conspiracy and Unit he violaled 
tile Ijiw, tlieri you could get into court. 

Chairman Walsh. You could prove It by tb<‘ fact tliat he got tlie money and 
never did anything like that before, and that they lu’onght them liack, and 
liiut th(‘y never l(‘ft the phice there \vli(M*e they were laboring. Would you 
consider find: circuinstuntial evidence that tliere was fr<md IntemUsi when 
t!i(‘.v were brought over here, and the fact that money \v;is paUi to have it 
done? Would that be a violation of the law? 

Mr. !\Ionroe. 1 certainly would think so. 

(’hairnmn Walsh. You wouldn't think so? 

iMi’. MoNJiOE. I would think so. 

Chairman Walsh, ^^'ho.se <luty is it in behalf <d‘ the United States Coveru- 
inent at this point to pn*seut such matters to the law? 

Mr. Monroe. All those nuCters are reported to the bureau as they arise. 

Connnis.sioner Lennon. Tlie bureau at Washington? 

Mr. Monr’ok. By the hiireau I always mean Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. And it is intemled by the olliee out here Unit the bureau 
t;ik(* iictlon, if any? 

Ml’. Monroe. "I'he iiureau jilwjiys iHrivts where they wish .action taken. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Suppose Stev<*ns wasn’t a lawyer and he disiippeared, am! 
you sjiw 1dm witli Ids griiis waiting for a train, would you arrest him or 
would you send to the bureau? 

Mr. Monroe. We w'ould send it to the bureau la^Niuse we would bav(* noth- 
ing oil which to arrest him. 

(Miairnniu Wai.sh. Bven if you Innl tlu* evidence (hat he got the money; 
that the alleged stmienis came in ;ind immediately seattm-ed out among Chinese 
laundries, and that he was starting away ; that would he reiiorted to the burc;iu 
at Wasldiiglon? 

Mr. Monroe, It cerljuuly would. 

Chairman Walsh. And you wouhln’t arrest 1dm or eall the tittmdioii of the 
district attorney to It? 

Mr. Monroe. (Mi, we might suppose a li.vpolhetical rpiestion .so raw we would 
have to do that. 

CJuiirmau Walsh. It \vould have to be awfully raw? 

Mr. Monroe. Yes; becau.se we have no authority within ourselves. 

Cliairuian Walsh. Yes; 1 see. 

Mr. Busiejs. Have you ('ver got any iustrurtions from Washington not to 
bring eases without tirst presenting tliem to the bureau? 

Mr. Monroe. I don't tldidv we have. It is Just a praetice that has grown up. 

Mr. Rustek. This (Chinaman Loo Wing, wlm is now indicted, did be not 
through his attonu'y make charges against lusiKs-tor Ta]»e and youi-siMf some 
time prior to this? 

Mr. Monroe. I don’t understand he ever did. 

Ml’. Busikk. Yon know imthing of any such oc<*urreuee? 

Ml*. Monroe. I know, of coui*se, practically everything tliat has Irmmi develoixNl 
in this si>e(*lal investigation by Mr, Bonimm, who uppeiu’ed liere on the stand, 
and I am now told that Mr. Ixx) Wing ha.s made a statement to Mr. Bonham 
in which he says Mr, Tape collected money for me. I myself prevuikxl upon 
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Hr. T .00 AViii^’s attoi'iK^y to .wt Mr. Loo Wins to make a statement, and lie 
linall.v suceei'ded in doing it. 

Mr. ItrsTKix, Jlad yon (*v<t Inward that before, tliat Tai>4' was colleeting money 
Faying tliat part of it had to go to you? 

Mr. MoNitoE. t have heard rumor.s to that effect prior lo this past year. This 
past .rear I liave lieard It nnite oft(‘n. 

]\fr. Pr.sTKtc. Lid yoii ever inin any of ihose rumors down? 

Mr. MoNiiOE. I have more or less. 

Mr. BrsfEK. What did you find? 

Mr. IMomioe. I found it was slmidy talk among the (’idiu'se, and lawm* C'Cild 
find anyone who had paid money. 

Chnlrnian Walsh. Wlien did yon first he.ar thai? 

Mr. Mo.nkok. I tliink anywhere from six months to a yiair ago. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did yon hear it? 

Mr. Moxkoe. Possibly in the office. 

Ciiairman Wai.sii. In your office? 

Mr. Momioe. Possibly soimMimes wlaai I might be down tiovn looking up a 
(’hiiH'se matter, some Cliinaman who was talking to me might make such a 
statenu'nt. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first hear the first rumor of tliat sort? 

l\Ir. Moxtioe. Tliat is dillicnlt to answer, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. (’on!d ymi api>roximate liow long ago it was? 

Mr. illoxaoE. I would tliink maybe a year ago; that might be six nmiitlis off 
either way. 

Mr. P>rsTEK. Did you ever take (hat up with Tap(‘? 

Mr. Moxkoe. I have never accused Mr. Taiie of colhvting mon(‘y for tin'. 

Chairman )\’AT,sif. Xo; but did yon ever ask him if he had said tliat to 
anyone? 

Mr. !Mom!()e. I don't think I did. I reported tlie matti'r to Mr. de P>niler, 
the commissioner. 

Mr. PrsiL'K. .Mr. (1(‘ Ilniler was commissioner when yon lieard that rumor? 

]\Ir. Mo.miok. Yes, sir. 

iilr. Ill siE.x. That would make it longer than six months ago? 

Mr. IMoxiioE. Mr. de Pruler has been out of office about eiglit months. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon reiiort the first om* to .Mr. de Prnler? 

Mr. Monroe. I reported to I^Ir. de llrnler iriy first .suspicion. 

Chairman \VALSti. Did yon report cvm'y time yon heard it? 

Mr. JIoNROE. No, sir; I (onld not say that. 

Chairman M’alsh. Did yon report in writing to him or orally? 

Mr. Monroe. Orally. 

.Mr. PrsTEis. Yon havi' worked witli Tape ymirself, have >011 not— tliat is, 
UskI him as your iiiterjireter wlu*n yon would go out on any spcvlal mission? 

Mr. ^loNRoE. I have used him a good deal, but not so nmeh <‘is other hoys 
in tlic oflic(', be('ause I have doii«‘ very little (examining mysidf In the past 
throe years or so. 

Mr. lU'siKK. Tape has lavn allowed a very wide latitude in yoiir office— 
almost doing the work of f'ln insp(‘ctor. lie has had aecess to the files and can 
nxpK'st the holding up of a case and it is lield up at his nsiuest, is that not 
true? 

Mr. Monroe. Tliat is a little overdrawn. II«' has had no ac(M‘ss to th(‘ files 
for the past tlnw years. Ho can not hold up a case, although he could report 
tO‘ the inspector, examining a case, that he had conthlentlal information that 
lids man was not all he claimed to he and that report Avould bring about a 
delay pending further investigation. 

Mr. IM’Siek. The inspector would hold th(‘ ca.‘^e until Tape was ready to 
report? 

Mr. Monuok. W<'11. that is hardly correctly statink The insnector would 
bold the case and make an investigation himself. 

Mr. RrsiEK. That would make it possible, if Ti\\^ were corrupt. If the In- 
siiector ft(*te<l ni>on his rcHpiest, to hold up a (fiilnnmnn until Tain' would have 
u chance to go around tind collect Ids money, would it not? 

Mr. Monroe. That is true. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Tml Tape could then come to tin* Irisjiector and say Ids infor- 
mation was a false scent? 

Mr. MoNimE. He could do that. 

Mr. Hi’htek. And the Chinaman would then he passe<l? 

Mr. IdoNKOE. If everything else was nil right. 
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^Ir. Bumtek. Did you over liave a susi)icion that tliat was ;;oinK {)n? 

Mr. Monroe. I luive had ; yes, .sir. 

:Mr. Busii':k. Did you ever make an Investigation? 

Mr. Monroe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. What arousenl your su.si)icions, and t(‘ll iis about the iiivestl- 
f^ation. 

]\rr. Monroe. Some two or tliree years ago Judj?e Humphreys, of this city, 
telephoned me one day and said there were two Cljinam(ni in his ollice inakiilj^ 
eliarges against Tape. I hurried down to his ollice and intervieved two men 
there, and their statement was to tlie efiect that a certain man was being 
held up by Tape. I returned to the ollice and reported the matter to Com- 
missioner de Bruler. He detailed Mr. Mangles and myself to make the investi- 
gation. We arranged to meet the Chinamen at the Stephens Hotel and tried to 
lay a trap for Tape. The Chinamen .seemed j)erfectly willing to help us at 
that time, but in a few days they said they could not do anything, and tlie 
matter dropped for want of evidence. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was your suspicion rejKjrted to the depart ment at 
Washington ? 

Mr. Monroe. I don't know’ whether, that experience was or not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You would have a tile of that here? 

Mr. Monroe. I w’ould have a file of every tiling. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you wouhi let lis know, when you an' excised from 
the witness .stand, wdiether or not that inchlent of .lodge IInni|direys calling 
your attention to the matter, lln^ investigation you made, and the informaion 
you receivtHl was communicated to Washington, or (‘xactly wliat tile you liave 
in the otUce nowL 

Mr. Monroe. I will try to do tliat, 

Commissbaier Lennon. To wiiom do yon address matters of leporl that go 
to Washington? 

Mr. Monroic. They are addressed to the (’onnnissioner (hmeral of Immigra- 
tion, regardless of wlio is on duty there. 

Mr. Busiek. Did yon liave any otlu'r snspieions concerning Tape’s activi- 
ties along those lines? 

]Mr. Monroe, ^i’lanv have been numerous cau.scs for susT>icion tlds last 
year or tw’o. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, let’s got hack of this last year. 

iMr, Moniioe. Sometiiing a litlle over hvo years ago we lost out about 

Chairman Walsh. I w’ant to ask yon, from wliat .fudge Humphreys told 
you and the general looks of that, did you tJiiuk Tape had been after those 
two Chinamen and somebody bad afterwards golien to them and got them to 
lay dowm from divulging it? How did it look to you? 

Mr. I^IONROE, At that time 1 wasn’t ,so positive in my eonviciions as I am 
to-day. 

(^liairman Walsh. How did it look to you at that time, though? 

Mr. Monroe. It Iooke<l bad. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You were setting a trap and thought vou were going 
to catch him? 

l\Ir. Monroe. "We tried to. 


(’Iiairnian Walsh. And tlie only reason that k<‘]U you from doing It was that 
the Clunese laid dowui on you? 

Mr. Monroe. They ejuit on us. 

Chairman Wai.sh. .Judge Humphreys thought it was so’ 

Mr. Monroe. No doubt about it. 


slatemonts to Judge Humphreys as 


comiminlcated tlmt to you? 


? Chairman Walsh. And they had imnh 
jto the details of the crime? 

\ Mr. Monroe. Yes, sir. 

I Chairman Walsh. Judge Hiiiiij»lin‘vs ha< 
f Mr. Monroe. Yes, sir. 

"tliuMime?^™ Wing’s attorney ever made complaints of Tapi 

5 Mr. Monroe. No, sii'. 

! (Vnimissloiier .T.knnon. Do you know wliotlior tlio judRO in snoli a enw would 

^ v tofoTnuJ,"’*’'”'* ‘"r Tf" i" WnsldnKton, or would hi. 

ftluty he fulfllUxl in reporting to the office here? 

? iMr. Monroe. He only did that as an interested citizen, tliat is all. 


lit 
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Busikk. I luul asked you the question what otluM* suspivious things you 
had seen prior to the last year and that you have inquired about or investi- 
gated. 

i\rr. Monroe. I was saying between two and three years ago we dlseovered 
the I0S.S of nine eertifieates of residence out of our files. That is, we acci- 
deiitally discovered the loss of one, an<l that led us to a checking of all oui* 
files and we found June mis, sing. I reporhsl tlie matter to Mr. de Bniha’, 
and it was our opinion at that time tliat 3dr. Tape was [)o.ssihly the guilty 
l>erson. 

Mr. Bustek. Did Air. de Bruler concur with you in that belief? 

Mr. AfoNROE. He did. 

Mr. Busier. Do you remember any si>ecifi<‘ evpres.sion lu* may have made? 

Mr. AIonroe. No, sir; I don't, 

Mr. BrsiEK. But l»e did express himself? 

ilr. Monroe. He did. 

Mr. Bi’SfEK. Tliat he (houghl Tape was the man who had done it? 

Mr. Mon]«)E. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. On the tlieory that Tape was the only man who could .success- 
fully dispo.se (jf them, and wlio liad aceess to the files? 

i\ir. I\Ionroe. No, sir; it was just simply due to our gi-owing .su.spicion that 
lie might be irregular. 

Mr. Busier. His i-eputation at tliat time wari’anteil you in believing lie miglit 
take those certificates? 

Mr. Monroe. He might have. 

Mr. Busier. Tliat was back in 1011 in .fanuary, was it not? 

Ml'. Monroe. I don’t believe I can give you that <lale, I think it Is Inter 
in 1011. 

Mr, Bi^siEK. Some of those certificates wei’e suh.sequently recovereil? 

i\fr. Monroe. Yes, sir: throe of them. 

Mr. Buster. What action did Mr. de Bruler take toward the rei’oviTy of 
tlio.se certificates? 

Mr. Monroe. Jir. de Bruler imnie a iH^r.sonal inv(*s|igaiion of the matfer, 
issiUMl orders at that lime that no one but Ihe tile clerk should have e\c<*ss lo 
the records, and consi<ler(*d the matter as lie thought advisalile. 

•Mr. Busier. AA'hat ordtu's did he give to Tape looking towai'd Ihe nv^veiy 
of those certificates? 

Mr. Monrop:. He Interviewed ^^r. Taiay ami I liave Ihmmi led to l>elii‘ve lie 
praetically charged 1dm with taking the certilieates, 

Mr. Busier. Dii what do you luise lliat statement that you weiv led to lielii've 
that? 

Mr. Monroe. Well, incidmital <*onversatlon with ^ir. do r.ruler. 

Mr. Busier. All right. Ho uliead. 

Mr, Monroe, laiter oil he stated—took the innitor uii with Mr. Tape and. 1 
believe, told him it was up to him to recover the certificates. By way of ex- 
planation, I might say (hat l\fr, TaiM‘ came to our office witfi the reputation of 
being a sort of detHtlve. He find a imtsoiuiI detail from tlie < Commissioner 
General to investigate conditions in our district and report coiifidentinlly to 
him. He also lunl been assistant to Special Agent Taylor for many years. 
80 we regardeil him as u confidential man from the bureau wltli detective 
ability, 80 Mr. de liriiler staliHl that he expecliNl him to r<‘cnver those certifi- 
cates’ In time Mr. Tape located om* of the certificates in Seattle, .stating that 
this certificate hud Ikhmi peildhsl in (Chiiialown by some em))loyee of the office. 

Mr. Busier. Naim* him. 

Mr. Monroe. He descrihi'd a watchman that we thought migiit he Watchman 
Lewis. He stated that this man from whom he secured the certificate had 
paid .$25 for the same, ami that he personally had given a .$10 rew^ird for 
turning it In, Mr. di* Bruler pr«‘s.st>d Mr. Tuimj very hard for the name of the 
Chiiiaman and insisted on his bringing 1dm to the olhce. But :\fr. Tap(‘ claimed 
the Ohinaman deparUnl for parts unknown and was never aide to bring him 
to the office so that we miglit question him. Tait(‘r on we learned fi-om Tape 
that some of the cortifiiaites were in Bortland. Mr. de Bruler detailetl me then 
to go to I’ortlfiiMJ and take Tai>e along to see if we conid rec*over any of tlie 
"certificates there. I went witli Mr. Tape to Ohinntown a few times, but he 
always talked with the Cliinese in Ids own hingmige, .so T don’t know what 
was said. He claimed, however, that he ti*ace<l two of them to some country 
town and claimeil to have telephoned to the parties in that town and had tliem 
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brought back to Portland— had the certificates brought Into Portland. Two of 
the certificates were then turned over to me by Tape. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Did Tai)e get them in your presence? 

Mr. Monroe. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever run down the man who had tiiem? 

Mr. Monroe. In Portland — out in the country town? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Monroe. No. 

Mr. Busier. Did you n.sk Tape to proiluce them there? 

Mr. I\IoNROK. I don’t think I did. 

Mr. Busier. Did Commi.ssloner de Bruler? 

Mr. Monroe. I don't know. 

IVIr. Busier. No pro.secntion was set on fm>t witli regard to it? 

IMr. Monroe. None wliatcwer. 

Mr. Busier. Did Tape’s description of this watchman cause him to fall under 
suspicion? 

Mr. Monroe. I can’t say tluit it did. 

Mr. Busier. Taix^’s say-so could not hurt anybody after lliat, is tliat tlieidea? 
Mr. Monroe. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any personal or social conne<*tioii with Frank Taiie? 
Mr. Monroe. No, sir; I have ridden around in his automobile, around the 
boulevard, and ridden down town. 

Mr. Busier. Have you visited at his hou.se? 

Mr. Monroe. I have been to bis house twice, 1 tliink, in my life. 

Mr. Busier. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Moni«)E. Maybe two years or a year and a Imlf liie last time. 

INir. Busier. That was the last time? 

Chairman Walsh. Has he vislteil your house? 

Mr. Monroe. He has calbnl at the lioiise on the way to the oflice. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he ever visit your hou.se with his wife? 

Mi‘, Monroe. He has brought his wife to the house. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you visited his liouse with your wife? 

Ml*. ]\I()NROK. Y’es, sir; when he bought Iiis new liouse, he invited us over to 
see the house, and we went there. I al.so went there a second time to meet Ids 
mother and sister. 


(’liairmaii Wai.sii. 1 want to ask you a few que.stions: Now, the Chinese look 
upon the iiurcliase of favors in their own country from Government ofiicials as 
a .sort of everyday pi'oposition, do they not? 

IMr. Monroe. It Is an Incident of their everyday life, us I understand. 

Chairman Walsh. It is an incident of their everyday life, ami their concep- 
tion of that is entirely dilforont from ours? 

Mr. Monroe. I believe it to be. 

(’hairman Walsh. That is, the standard of honor among the Chinese is that 
they jiurcliase a Government favor and the favor is delivered? 

Mr. Monroe. Yes, sir. 

(Uialrmun Walsh. And tlie Chinaman who Is in a jiosition to purchase it 
coiisiilers that he has been done quite an lionor by tlie Government official, even 
t.lmiigh lie pays for it? 

^Tr. Monroe. Ho does. 

C-lmlrinan Wai.sh. And that is an understood thing among Chinamen and 
among those of you who deal with Cldnamen? 

Mr. Monroe. I believe it is. 

‘Chairman Walsh. That is a fact, isn’t it? 

Mr. Monroe. I believe it to be true. 


Chairman Walsh. And they have a Cldmunan among them that they have 
some Cldnese name for— I have heard 11, inowchow, or something of that kind- - 
that means the big man, the man with the big pull. 

Mr. Monroe. I never heard it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I have. 1 thought maybe you liad. They have a 
man among them, at any rate, that is .supposed to he the man with the big pull 
with the officials. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Monroe. Well, ns I said a moment ago, I haven’t heard of it. 

Chairman Walsh. You haven’t lieard that there was a sort of recognized go- 
between ; that is, the man that aiiproached the official, that transacted the busi- 
ness with him for the mass of the Chinamen— you say you don’t know that that 
Is a fact? 
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i\[r. Monroe. I know that in case of these students coming to this country. 
Chairman Waj^sii. No, 1 am trying to get 

Mr. Monroe. That they go to a store uiul there Is a go-betweim at that store 
who does business between the students and the Government otlicials. 

Ctiairman M’.:U.sn. I don't mean the Government olticials liere; 1 mean in 
China. 

Mr. ^Monboe. I meant in Chiija. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In China 

Mr. Monroe. Yes, sir. Let me explain this, Mr. Walsh. The Chinese moral 
law is different from ours. A Chinaman tliinks it is wrong to injure a man in 
his per.son, Ids family, but it is not wrong to tell a lie in a matter alfecting our 
business. It is n(»t wrong to pay a man for a jicrsoiuil service. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. No. For a personal service; for an olllcial favor, 
iilr. Monroe. An otllcial favor. 

Chairman Waesit. Which may be an ollicial favor? 

Mr. ]\loNROE. Yes; which may be ah ollicial favor. 

Chairman Walsh. Now the way that Tape could exploit Cliinamen, tlie ways 
are various. For instance, he could interpose and make it ditlicult for them to 
get in, and misinterpret and have apparent contradictions, and then go to the 
man that represented them and get money to siuoolli things out, isn't tliat 
correct? 

Mr. Monroe. That is correct. .Mr. Tape occupied a most favorabU' ])ositlon. 
('liuirman Walsh, Position for graft? 

Mr. Monroe. For graft. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. And he could also keep track of men that wi're engaged 
in smuggling and get money from them to kisi> from exposing tliem'^ 

Mr. iloNROE. 1 believe that to be true. 

Chairman Walsh. And he could keep track of the smuggU‘(l (Miinanu'ii and 
make tlieir economic situation very dllhcult'^ 

Air. AIonroe. Yes. 

Cliaii’inau Wai.sh. Yes; they would have to pass him mom‘y, or he could 
get them work with people that he favored that would pay him, and they 
would work cheaper, or be exposed as being smuggled Cbinaineii'/ 

Air. iMoNROE. Let mo intcrjt‘ct. 

(hiairman WAi.su. Yes. 

Air. Monroe. I think 

Clialrinan Walsji. Tiiat all could lie dtau'; that would be a way. 

Air. MoNKOtg That cun be done. 

Cliairman Walsii. Yes. 

Mr. Monroe. But 1 (liiuk most every intiTpreter cun do that more or less, 
Clmirmun Walsh. Yes. 

Air. AIonroe. Tape Is simidy an unusual man among Chinese inlerpreters. 
Cliaii’inau Walsh. Yes. And on account of this extra power he hud and 
on account of the belief that you folks hud that he was a detective, and on 
account of, as it ha.s been lestilied here by Air. de Bruler, that lie was sup- 
posed to be a coulideutial man of Air. T’aylor's, or other things, lie bad un- 
usual facilities for that, and what he nwded was to have it strongly im- 
l»resse<l iipon the CliinaimMi that he was a great man. 

Mjx AIonroe. Let me interixise again. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, is that correct? 

Mr. Monroe. That is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am trying to ligun^ (his out in my mind. 

Air. AIonroe. I can help you a little. He came under circumstances that I 
have stated, with this great reputation. Every lime anyone came from Wash- 
ington, such as Frank Lamed, or anyone from the ^licretary’s ollice, he always 
had his macliiue at their disposal and he would take them around the boule- 
vards and show them the city, and take them to the Butler ("ufC* for dinner. 
Chairman Walsh. That was very Imjiressive to the Chinamen, too, wasn’t it? 
Air. Monroe. That was very impressive to the Chinamen. It was the thought 
I was going to give you. 

Chairman AVai.hh. Yes. 

Air. Monroe. On that, and then when Mr. 

Cliairman Wai^sh. Well, I happenwl to have that, so go ahead. 

Mr. Monroe. And then when Mr. Taylor came here he and Mr. Tai)e wore 
Inseparaiile, so that not only we in the office, but tlie (Chinamen and evt^ylaxly 
w’ho know anything about the service, felt, of course, that Mr, Tape drew 
a great deal of water. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, then, what are your exact powers? You are the 
head of the department, so far as Chinese smuggling is concerned here? 

Mr. Monkoe. I will explain. Our office is organized with a commissioner and 
ail assistant commissioner, who attend to all the executive and administrative 
matters. Below those two officers there is a man who attends to the general 
immigration, and myself, who attends to the immediate work of tlie Chinese 
immigration. I have no authority of any kind except that I supervise the direct 
handling of the cases each morning. I look after the mail, look after all the 
incoming or outgoing cases, apportion them to the other Inspectors, handle all 
the appeal cases, and look after the public who come to the office for any 
purpose. I have no authority, so far as administration goes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Well, any time that — take your siiecilic case. I don’t 
want to be offensive about it, but I want to apply this. Any time these China- 
men saw you riding in the automobile with Tape, that strengtheneii the idea 
that Tape was a big man here with the Cliinamen. You were a white man 
[ind an ofllcial and all that, didn’t it? 

Mr. ]\IoNiioE. I think it gave him prestige in the office. 

Chairman Walsh. In the oflice? It gave him jn-estige ^^■i(ll the Chinamea 
that paid the money, didn’t it? 

Mr. MoNiioE. Well, that is another way of expressing it. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. ]\IoNaoE. It made them think that Tai)e was an iniliiential, important 
imm in our office. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; now, how many smuggltMl Chlnanum have you caught 
here in the — how long have you been liore? 

Mr. Monroe, Ten years. 

Chairman Walsh. In the last 10 years? 

Mr. MoNitoE. I don’t Iiarulle the smuggling part of the work at all. 

Chairman Walsh. How many smuggled Chinamen were caught during the 
last 10 years lierc, could you approximate? 

Jlr. Monroe. J can give you the riguro.s. These are Chinese who W('re either 
firrested coming in from (Canada or in the city h<‘re. It does not include 
rojcK'ted Chinese applying for admission and does not include stowaways found 
[)n steamers. The last live years th<*re were 41 arrests under the exiilusion 
law, of which 27 were dej)orted and 14 released. Under the general immigra- 
tion law there were 15 arrests, 11 of whom were deported, and in 1 case the 
^varrant was canceled. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, is there any systematic way, any system by 
which you try to hunt out smuggled Chinamen in Seattle and viciidty? 

Mr. Monroe. Vou moan Chinese unlawfully In the city? 

Chairman AValkh. Unlawfully in the city, 

Mr. Monroe. We made it a practice each year, when we have the time to 
spare, to visit the different laundries and j)laces and check tlie Chinese 
therein. 

(huiirman \\ alsji. IToav many have you found during the last five years 
that were here illegally wlien you (■hecke<l them up? 

Mr. Monroe, I can’t giv() you those ligures apart from my total, but prac- 
tically all thes(' were found that way— I mean those takeii before the com- 
[uissionci’. 

Chairman AVai^sh. Then tliere were none found to be actually smuggled in? 
Those are all fouml afterw'ards? 

Mr. Monroe. Those that were found to be smuggled in are what we generally 
secure department warrants for. I might explain our procedure. The original 
exclusion law provides that any Chinaman unlawfully in the country might 
be arrested and taken betore (lie cominissioner. And that wus the practice 
until recent years. The department found a way of applying tlu‘ immigration 
law to Chinese entering surreptitiously, the same as applies to other aliens. 
So, now we find a Chinaman coming, and wo always issue a dopartnuuit war- 
rant for surreptitious entry of an alien without iilspection without regard to 
bis nationality. The two procedures before the department are much simpler 
before a United States commissioner. For instance, in 15 arrests under the 
immigration law we got an order of deportation in 14 and 1 was canceled 
for some — the w'urrant was canceleil in one instance for some cause. AAHdle^ 
before the commissioner, out of 41. we lost 14 ou hearing. 

Chairman AValsh. Can you divide these Cliinamen that you caught during 
the live years actually being smuggled Into the community from those that were 
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found upon ln.sp<x'tioii afterwanJs In these laundries and othei* places that you 
have testitied to? 

Mr. Monroe. Only approxiimitely. I believe these 15 were probably caught 
either on the water or coming down the railroad track frour Blaine or Sumas 
toward Seattle. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the l.% then, none of those were fouml afto'wards on 
an inspection working in laundries that had been snuiggltHl in a jnoiith or a 
year before? 

5Ir. Monroe. We did not know, Mr. Walsh, how loiig they had been in if 
we found them afterwards. 

Chiiirman AValsh. How many did you fiml afterwards? That is what I am 
trying to get at. 

Mr. Monroe. Well, I take it that those who were arre.ste<l under the exclu- 
sion law, 41 must have bwn .so found. 

Ohairmaii AValsh. But you have no accurate data upon that? 

Mr. Monroe. No; I have not. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVhon was C(mmiisslouer Caminotti in Seattle? 

Mr. Monroe. He was here about November last year. 

(’liairman AVat.sh. About Noviauber of— - 

Mr. Monroe. 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. A^ou met him here? 

Mr. Monroe. I did. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Where did he stop here? 

lilr. Monroe. He stayed at the Fry(‘ Hotel. 

Chairman AValsh. The which? 

Mr. Monroe. Tlie Frye Hotel. 

Chairman AA’'alsh. Did he meet Tape when lie was here? 

Mr. AfoNROE. He certainly did. 

Chairman AValsh. AVlio Introduced him to Taiie? 

Air. AfoNROE. I would liave no idea. 

Chairman AValsh. Vou did not? 

Air. AIonroe. No. 

Chairman Walsh. AVas 1'ape at the hotel where he stopp(Ni? 

Air. AIonroe. No; Tape lives out in the resuleiu'c district. 

Chairman AA^^LSH. Tlie story has Ik^ui told some place that Taiie acteil as a 
sort of doork(‘eper at the Frye Hotel of the apartment in which the conunis- 
sinner was staying while here. 

Air. AIonroe. Air. Tape, through some one. I do not know whom. place<l his 
aiitomohile at the disposal of C’ommissioner Oamlnetti when he was Ii(*re ; and 
(luring all of the time he was here h(‘ took him back and forward to the hotel 
or to the club wIktc he met the chamber of commerce committee and diflerent 

plU(‘('S. 

(!hairman AValsh. In his automobile? 

Air, Monroe. In his automobile. 

(’hairman AA^alsh. Now, Mr. (Uimiuetti was a imw ofticial, of course? 

Mr. AIonroe. Yes. 

Chairman AA'alsh. And probably did not know Tape for all you know? 

Air. Monroe. I wouldn’t know, although Mr. Tape codmns from San Francisco 
and is well known down in that country. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Air. Tayh»r licre at the time Commlssiomu’ Caminetti 
was here? 

Air. AIonroe. Taylor left before (himiiietti came in. 

Chairman Walsh. And did any one notify Canuni.ssionor Caminetti, to your 
knowledge, as to these rumors and deep sus]}lclon surrounding Taiie as a 
grafter? 

Mr. AIonroe. I wouldn’t know the source 

Chairinan Walsh. Did yon tell him? 

Mr, Monboe. I had no conver.satlon with Caminetti. 

Cbainnan Walsh. You did not? 

Air. AIonroe. No. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is the raanagar of the Frye Hotel related to Tape? 

Air. Monroe. I understand the former manager of the Frye Hotel 

Chairman Walsh. Nixon? 

Mr. AIonroe. Nixon. 

Chairman Walsh. AVa.s he manager at the time Caminetti was there? 

Mr. Monroe. I think he was. 

Chainnan AValsh. What relation is he to Tai>e? 
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Mr. ^Monkok. Well, I have umlerslixxl that Nixeii mairie^l an aflopted ulster 
of Mrs. Tape’s. Since we .started thi.s investigation of Mr. Tai>e, we have come 
to the conclusion that Nixon’s wife is a full .sister of Mrs. TaiH‘. 

Chttirinari Waush. Of this present Mrs. Tai)e? 

Mr. Monroe. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Aral you heard TaiH‘ !ive<l with a woman in Portland, 
named Pearl? 

Mr. Monroe. I heard that since Bonham eame lauv to make tins investi- 
gation. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon had iK>t heanl it hefon* that time? 

Mr. Monroe. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon know when Tnix* marri(‘d thi.s woman tlial In* 
is living with now? 

Mr. Monroe. No. 

Chairman Wat^sii. When did you first call upon him? 

Mr. Monroe. 1 tii-st called upon them when they asked — invited us tr) the 
house to meet his mother and sister from San Pram-isco. 

Chairman Walsh. I say the time, I am asking the time, not who was there. 

Mr. Monroe. Oh. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Yes; the time. 

Mr. Monroe. Tliat would be — that is possibly the fall of IDll. Or It inigltt 
he some time in the first part of 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he married then? 

]Mr. Monroe. He was living with this woman. 

Clialrman Walsh. Tt is considered In this cotnninnity— I am asking for In- 
formation — is it considered a resixa’tahle thing for Chinese and whlB's to 
inter marry? 

Mr. I\IoNROE. Well, there are quite a nnmher of such inarriag^>s. 

Chairman Waj,sh. And are they received into rt>sixx‘table .sordety? 

Mr. Monroe. I don’t think they are rewivetl into society generally. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Generally? 

Mr. Monroe. No. 

Chairman Walsh. In some places It is considere<l like intermarrying willi 
an Ethiopian, marrying a Cldne.se. tliat a white woman who consorts with a 
(Mdnarnan, or lives with one, it is a sort of a notification tliat everything Ls 
not all right? 

Mr. IMonroe. I Avould like to maki? this suge.stion. 

Clialrman AVAinSii. Ye.s. 

Ml’. Monroe. The people of this city as a whole— T mean the business men— 
are very, vei*y friendly to the Chinese. Mr. Tape is American horn and 
thoroughly Americanized and associates altogether witli whites. And I know 
fi’om what I have heard — I have not seen it — that Mrs. Tape and Mr.s. Nixon 
are fast friends. 

Cliairinan Walsh. They are .sisters. 

Mr. IMonrok. And travel around a gi’eat deal together. 

Chalriimn Wai.sh. Sisters? 

IMr. IMonroe. They are supposed to hi* sisters. But while I don’t think ;i 
Cliinainaii is usually, even Mr. Tape, accepted socially with whites, yet he 
probably comes as near to It as any Chinaman can. 

Clmlrnuin Walsh. Did lie ever tell yon wlum he was marrliNl or where 
he was married? 

Mr. Monroe. Tlie only thing I know about his marriage is this: T lieard him 
say one day in the olFice that he had a wife In San FrancLsco fi’om whom he 
was .separated. Might I sqieak without the rtx'ord for a moment? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

(After conversation lietween Chairman Walsh and witness.) 

lilr. Monroe. I am willing to tell you everything I know. Some time later, 
T think in the spring of 1911, he rininesteil a leave of absence one day, saying 
that he wanted to meet — he wanted to secure housekeeping rooms, that his 
wife was coming from San Francisco; that his mother had insisted upon his 
living with her; and lie was going to try it again here in Seattle. Tie pro- 
fessed great re.spect for his mother, and stated he did not like to live with 
ids wife because she laid inlierlted some money after their marriage and was 
inclined to lord tt over iiirn. So later on I found that he had secured rooms 
in the (kilhouii Hotel, and was living there with his wife, as I presumed. I 
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knew nothing nbout tlmt at that time, until some months later they moved 
into an apartment house on Capitol Hill, a resi)ectable section of this city. 
Willie there lie invited myself and Mrs. Monroe to meet his mother and a 
baby sister. We went there and met this mother and sister, and found the 
mother a remarkable woman. She is intelligent and accomplished 

(Chairman Walsh. I do not care for you to go into her personal attributes. 

Mr. Monboe. I was just going to show how this developed. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Monroe. The mother and sister used this present Mrs. Tape in a very 
cordial manner that evening. So I have been satisfied until this investigation 
started now that this present Mrs. Tape was the original wife in San Fran- 
cisco. I, of coui*se, now know she was the woman he picked up here in 
Seattle. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, did Tape always seem to have plenty of money? 

Mr. Monroe, lie did not seem to have very much money the first year. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, after that. 

BIr. Monroe. Tlie second year he bouglit a launch, a gasoline launch, and 
placed it on liOke Washington, and I heard him remark that it cost some 
five or six liundred dollars ; that either his father or mother had sent him the 
money. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not care for ids explanation of wliere he got the 
money, hut did lie after that appear to liave a good deal of money? 

Air. Monroe. Well, that was tlie tiling that caused it to appear to me that 
he had money. 

Chairman AValsh. What was his salary? 

Mr. Monroe. Thirteen hundred and twenty dollars. 

Chuirnian AValsh. Did he have any other source, any apparent source of 
income except his salary? 

Mr. ;Monkoe. He always held it out everywhere that hl.s jxirents were rich; 
that lie could get money from lioinc any time he wanted it; and that his wife 
liad an indefiendent income. 

(.Miairman AA’at.sh. So tJiat all there was was what lie said about it? 

Mr. Monroe. That Is all 

Chairman AA'alsh. That is all. AA'as lu* engage<l in any business that you 
know of? 

Mr. Monroe. None. 

Chairman AA'alsu. Did anylxxly— won* y<ni in the odice vith him a great 
deal? 

]\lr. Monroe. AA^ell, we have four or Jive rrxar.s. 1 have a private oJTice. Ho 
is in the main oflice. 

Chairman AA^alsii. Did you ever see any reniUtances that he received from his 
parents, or any checks coming from an estate, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Monroe. None at all 

riiairninn AA^alsh. Did he wear dianxmds? 

Mr. Monroe. He wore one diamond. 

Chairman AAI'M.sii. He Avore a diamond and had a launch and after that got 
an automobile? 

Jlr. Monroe. He sold the launch and bought the auiomohile. 

Cliairman AAIalsh. You could tell that lie was a man ai>parently spending 
$fi,t)00 to .$10,0(X) a year? 

Mr. Monroe. He made no secret of the fact tJiat he was spending all this 
money. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Did he tell you also that he made money gambling? 

Mr. Monroe. Yes ; and in betting on elections and horse races. He would 
often come to the oflice and say he put up so much yesterday and took a 
10 to 1 sliot and cleaned up so many hundred dollars. 

Chairman AValsh. Were you out riding with him on Decoration Day of 
this year? 

Mr. Monroe. I was. 

Chairman AValsh. AVIiere did you go? 

Mr. Monroe. AVe went to Union (Mty. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Did you celebrate tiiere? 
vMr. Monroe. No; went on a fishing trip. 

Cliairman AA^alsh. Oh, on a fishing trip. In his autoinohiie? 

Mr. IMonrok. His automobile. 

(^halrman AValsh. AVlio all wore present? 

Mr. MoNBOii;. Myeelf, Mrs. Moiu'oe, Mr. Tape, Mrs, Tape, and the chauffeur^ 
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Mr. Monboe. Yes; ho iilwr.ys lind a wliiio chauffeur. 

(Chairman Walsh. What was his name? 

Mr. Monroe. I don’t remeinlx‘r. 

(Mialrman Walsh. That was Decoration Day In 1914? 

Mr. Monroe. Nineteen hundred and fourteen. 

Chairman Walsh. Was thei-e anythin}? else that you wish to say? 

Mr. Monroe. I wish to nuiko an explanation covering this fishing trip this 
spring. It was made after — I went witli him on that trip after conferring 
with Commissioner White. He was under investigation at that time, and I 
confess I went along to observe his condmd and to note how luucii money he 
spent. I made a report to Mr. Wlnte upon my return. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how much money he spent on that fisliing 
trip? 

l\Ir. Monroe. On that trip? 

Chairman Walsh. Wluit did lie siieml? 

Mr. Monroe. Well, we just figured generally, tried to estimate the (‘xpense 
of the trip. That was all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is all. Tliank you. 

Mr. Bilsiek. Mr. C. E. Stevens. 

Chairman Walsti. lilr. Stevens, yim do solemnly .swear that tlie testimony 
you are about to give in tlie hearing now before tln.s commission, being an 
investigation into the alleged smuggling of Asiatics into the Unite<l States, will 
lie tlie truth, tlie whole truth, and iiotliing but the truth, so help you, God? 

Mr. Stevens. I do. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. CLAUDE E. STEVENS. 

^ir. Busiek. Plen.se give your mime in full. 

Mr. Stevens, ("lumle E, Stev(‘ns. 

Mr. Busiek, What is your profession? 

Mr. Stevens. Attorney. 

Mr, BrsTEK. How long have you practiced law, i\Ir. Stevens? 

JMr. Stevens, Alxnit live years. 

I\Ir. Busier. How long have you lived in Seattle? 

Mr. Stevens, About 10 years. 

Mr. Busiek. Prior to living in S(‘nttle wliere were you? 
iVIr. Stevens. Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Busier. Wliere did you .study law? 

Mr. Stkven.s. Boston University Law Sciiool. 

Mr. P»usTER. AVlieii did you graduate? 

Mr. Ste\'ens. Ill 1904. 

Mr. Busier. And came out to Seattle at that time? 

J\ir. Stevens. That summer. 

Mr. Busier. What busine.ss were you in after coming out here? 

I\Ir. Stevens. Telephone busim‘s.s. 

Mr. Busier. You worked for the Pacific Telei)lione (\l? 
i\ir. Stevens. Imh'pendeiit "Telephone Co, 

Mr. Bt’siek. Independent Telephone Co.? 

Mr.. Stevens. Yes. 

l\Ir. Busier. In wliat capacity? 

Mr. Stevens. Service manager. 

Mr. BrsiKK. And when did you first become eoniu'etod with Adoliilda College? 
Mr. Stevens. In 1910, 

I\Ir. Busier. In Avhat capacity? 

Mr. Stevens, As head of the commendal department. 

Mr. Busier. You taught eoinmereial 

Mr. Stevens. Commercial subjects. 

Mr. Busier. You taught commercial .sulijects? 

Mr. Stevens. And some oilier sulijects also. 

Mr. Busier, Were you practicing law at that tlm(‘? 
l^Ir. Stevens. I was not. 

Mr. Busier. And did yon have any ofllce down town? 

Mr. Stevens. I established an ofllce in the fall of 1910, I think; I am not 
quite sure of just the date. 

Mr. Busier. How did you come to make a trip to China, Mr. Stevens? 

Mr, Stevens. With a view of having a number of Chinese students return to 
America, and some of them to enter Adelphla College. 
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Mr. Busier. Wliat put this idea into your mind? 

air. Stevens. A client; a Chinese client of mine came to the office one day 
and said that lie had a relative that he would like to have come to America, 
hut the State Department would not ffive them a certifi<*ate, and Jisked if I 
would assi.st him. I had not had any experience in Chinese matters, and neede<l 
some time to look the matter up. So I told him to cNune back again in a few 
days, which ho did, and I told him that I did not think I could lieip him any 
until they arrived here. If he had any difficulties her'b there mlglit ))<• sonie- 
tliing I could do. 

He came in in a few days, and lie said there were several l)oys there who 
desired to come over, who had relatives here, but it was necessary for some 
American to assist them there, that tliey were not given the pro^Kw treatment 
by tlie authoriiies unless tliere was .some American to a.s.sist. Ami lie wantcil 
to konw if I could luMp tliem. T told liirn tiiat I didn’t think I could ; I didn’t 
tliink I could do anything, T didn’t think that what I could do would he of any 
effect, and dismissed tlie suliject. But he came in again and wanted to know 
if I would go over there. 

Jlr. Busier. When was lids tliat all this was going on? 

l^Ir. Stevens. Tins was uliout Decemlier, lt)10, or .Tamiary, 1011. i told him 
I would investigate. 

Do you want all tliis? 

^Ir. Bi'sikk. Wlu) wa.s tliis Cliinese— perimps we (‘an g(‘t at it ani(‘ker. 

]Mr. Stevens. That was Paul f.ewi.s. 

]\Ir. Busier. I’aul Lewis. 

Mr. Stevens. It would take me almul five minuli's to tell the wliole story. 

Cliairman Waush. Tell tlie whole story, tlmn. 

yir. BiisfEK. All right. 

Mr. Stevens. I told him that 1 would look tlie matP'r up, and for him to 
come in later— to give im‘ two or (lir(*e W(‘eks. So. in tiie meantime, I read 
up the law rolatne to the Ineoming of Chine.se, and I talked willi 8 or 10 of 
our leading attorneys of tlie city ivlativo to tlie ethics of tlu* practice, and 
talked witli .some of the immigration ollicials, and finally I intervi(‘wed some 
of the Congressmen. Everybody said tliat tiiere was no — couldn’t .si'o any 
wrong for bona lide students coining liore and our assisting tlsan. I also in- 
tei’vlewed several- -two women wlio had lirouglit students in liefore. 

Mr. Busier. WIio were tln'y? 

l\lr. Stevens. IMrs. Civenh'e and the otluw lady T don’t rememher. 

IMi*. Busier. Miss Dher? 

jMr. Stei'ENS. Yes ; T tliink tliat is the name. Mrs. (ireen!e(‘, I nmiomlKS* 
(\speciall.v. Tliey all informed me tliat there was nothing, tiny did not se(‘ 
anytliing wrong willi tlie practict\ and finally T got in touch with the State 
D(‘[iartment, and askf'd tlieir advice in the matPT. The result was tliat tln‘ 
State Ih^partrnent finally gave me a letter to tlie American consuls in China, 
asking them to— informing tluan that I was coming there for tlie purpo.se of 
hidnging hack some students, and to assi.st me in any projMU’ way tliat tliey 
could. 

Mr. Busier. Let me interrupt you. Had you told the Stat(‘ DepartnuMit iiow 
many .students yon wanted to Iiring? 

Mr. Stevens. I don’t tliink that I liad. I liad told one Congressman tiiat T 
wanted to liring in 40 or 50, 

Mr. Busier. What Corigros.sman? 

Mr. Stevens. Tliat was nuiiiplireys. And tlimlly I concluded to go ovi'r. 
In tlie meantime a numlier of relatives had heard tliat thi.s Cliine.se with wliom 
I was identified was going ovtw for that piirpo.se, and tliey \m)t(‘ letters from 
different cities ail around the country, from different cities in tlie United 
States, to the effect that tliey had iioys over there, nephews or cousins that 
they wanted to come ov(*r, ami asked us to bring them over. When I went over 
it was generally lielieved tliere would be a crowd of about 60 that would want 
to come hack. Wlieii I got over tlu*re I found they had about 150 tliat desired 
to come back. Siuill I go on with the exiierieuce there? 

Mr. Busier. Well, I talie it you took the students liefore the consul at 
Canton and made arrangement.s, had them examined, and imd certiffifatos 
issued, is that right? 

Mr. Ste\'Ei\k. Tiiat is correct. But tliere is a little evidence ju.st pn^eeding 
tliat, that I would Ilia* to introduce. 

Air. Busier. All rigid. 
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Mr. Stevens. Wliwii I Hi‘rive<l theiv, I told those that were luterestefl in tin? 
matter that under no circiinistanees would I have anything to do with bringing 
in a boy that was intending to eoine here to enter any other pursuit than that 

0 fa student; tliat I waiited to know ab.solutely; that I wante<l their promise 
that they would not attenijit to bring anyone that was not a bona fide student. 
And with tliat in view, I Juul tlieiu as.semble the students from time to time, 
looked them over myself, and talkeil to eueh one; and I had some assistance 
tliei’e. Tlien I had 'a talk witli the American consul, Mr. Berghoiz, relative 
to the matter. I told him that umler no circuni.stances would I have anything 
to do with lu-inging in a hoy that was not a bona fide student, and if ho had 
any misgivings in the matter that tliey might not be, I would ai)preclnte the 
fact if he would say so, and if there was any students tliat were brought 
before liim that he did not thiidv were iiona tide students, that I would be very 
glad if lie w'ould instruct them if tliere was any doubt wliatever. 

Mr. Bttsiek. You did get 00 .stmleiits to pa.ss muster? 

]\rr. .Stevens (hie hiimired, jusi an even linndrefl, 

]\rr. Bttsiek. An oven hundred? 

^ir. Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Rusiek. How many did you take through Fri.sco? 

]\Ir. Stevens. Forty. 

I\Ir. Busiek. How many through .Seattle? 

Air. Stevens. Fifty-siv. 

I\rr. BirsiEK. Wliat became of tlie other f(nir? 

I\ri’. Stevens. Tlie otlier four liad not— never enme over, to my knowledge. 

Mr, Busiek. And what arrangement did yon make for comiiensation to your- 
self? Did you get so much a head or so mucli for tlie wliole crowd? 

IMr. Stevens. TIhun* wasn’t a delluite arrangement made relative to tJiat 
The only thing that was definitely agreed upon was that if the undertaking 
.succeeded, tlu'y came thi-oiigh, they were to pay my expenses and pay me for what 

1 would lose in my practice. And I had some legal work, (piite considernhle 
legal work at that time, which 1 ha<l to hire done by other attorneys. They 
were to compensate me for my trouble, whih the understanding it would not 
take us over niiioty days to make the trip. 

Mr. Besiek. Did you hav(‘ to put up your own expenses? 

Mr. Stevens, I put up my own expen.ses at lirst, I had .$.SdO in money 
with me. 

(hiairman Wai-sh. Who was to compen.sate yim? 

Ml*. Stevens. Beg pardon. 

(/hairman AA^iLs^I. Who was to comi)ensnte you? Did you make this agree- 
ment that you have spoken of — was It with raul Lewis? 

]\Ir. Stevens. My agreement with him with reference to a (‘ertaiii numhor of 
students — I overlooked that. There was anotlier Fhimvse in the <rity came to 
me ami asked me if I would bring over some of his friends, helougiug to another 
family. 

Mr. Busiek. Wlio wits that? 

Mr. Stevens. IMark (ting. 

Jlr. Busiek. Mark Glng? 

Mr. Stevens. Mark Ding. 

Afr. Busiek. lAotli Paul Lewis and Mark Giiig were eomuM'ted wltli tlie 
Adelphia Academy? 

Mr. Stevens. They had been attemling the academy; y(\s. 

Chairman Wausii. Well, Mr. Stevens, who wa.s to determine wliat your losses 
would be from your practice? 

Mr. Stevens. That was loft Indefinite, no-^ — 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, wa.s it to he fixed up after you came hack? 

Mr. Stfa’en.s. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat ftn* did you rweive for the whole job? 

Mr. Stevens. As a matter of fact my expenses were paid in driblets from 
time to time and I never kt‘pt an amount of it. I liave never kept a cash 
account of my own husine.ss, I am frank to .say, until a month ago I started in, 
and I never Icept those items. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate how much comiKsisation you re- 
ceived ? 

Mr. Stevens. I can; yes. I received for my .services I tliink hetwHoi $2,5(K> 
and .$3,000. 

Chairman Walsh. And the expenses amounted to how imnii? 
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^[r. Stevens. Anti tlie expense is very indefinite. I would rather not ap- 
proximate it. The expenses were quite heavy. 

. Cliairnian Walsh. Did you receive any more than your actual expense on 
that account? 

Atr. Stevplns. No ; only— well, my wife was with me, and it was understood 
that her expenses would be paid, too. I wasn’t willing to leave her here. I 
t<(>l(l tliem I would not go without her, and both of our expenses were paid. 

Olmirnian Walsh. Any one else; any other person who went along? 

Mr. fSTFAENS. No ; only excepting the two mentioned. 

(’Imirman Walsh. Was your payment contingent uix>n your success? 

Mr. Stev’ens. Largely. I was to be reimbursed to an extent if I— if we didn’t 
.sm-cml, but mostly depending on the success of it. 

Chairman Walsh. I)Id you make any .statement, now, to these clients, to 
these two men a.s to the amount that you lo.st from your practice while you 
wore there? 

Mr, Stevens. Never. 

Chairman AValsh. tir did you just fix a lump .sum? 

Mr. Stevens. I never made a statement. I have never received anywheres 
iH'ar what I expected to receive for it, and never had oceasion to make a state- 
ment. After the expeswes were accumulated here and there I have asked tliem 
tor some money, and they uonUl give me some. 

(’Imirman AA'aj.sii. Do you know .Air. Taylor, of tiie immigration ollice? AVliat 
is his name? 

Air. licsiEK. Hicliard Taylor. 

Clmlrman AA'ai..sh. Richard Taylor. 

Air. Stevens. I don’t know him. The name is I’iimlliar. T don’t know liim. 

Cliairman AValsh. AV'ere you acquainted witli the commissioner la're? 

Mr. Stevens. Air. do Rruler? 

(Jliairmaii AValsh. Yes. 

Air. Stevl.ns. I uas not prior to that time. I knew who he was. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVere you aoquaint(*d with Air. .Jolm R. Sawyer, the in- 
siiec'tor, or the diqmty consul general that you met in China? 

Air. Stevens. I never met him. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Air. Stevens. I never met liim. 

(’hairman AValsh. Did you meet him in Cldna? 

Mr. Stevkn.s. No; lie wasn’t there at the time I was there. 

Air. BrsiEK. Now, you sort of stood sjionsor for these iioys, did you not? 

All*. Stevens. You mean after arriving h(‘re? 

Mr. RrsiEK. A'es; timt is, you agreed with the immigration authorities that 
tliey were going to he under your charge at Adelphia College; that you would 
look after them; that you had collected them; and that you knew who they 
uere and what their intentions were; and timt you would notify the depart- 
ment in tlie event tliat any of tliem left and were not bona lido students? 
Jiidn't you make .such an agreement with Air. Monroe? 

Air. Stevens. No. 

Air. JU'sTKK. Did >ou not tell tliem that \ou were assured of tlu‘ bona fid(‘S 
of these students? 

Air. Stevens. That I was sure? 

Air. lirsiEK. Y('s. 

Air. Stevens. That I felt myself j)ositive? Yes; I did timt 

Mr. IJrsiEK. And did not you tell tliem lliat you W(‘re going to look after 
them at Adelphia College? 

Mr. Stevens. You mean tell Air. Aionroe or Mi'. Bergholz? 1 don't under- 
stand. 

Mr. Rusiek. Dither one of them. 

Air. Stevens. Aly iindiTstauding witli the State Deiiurtment there was tliat I 
would bring them over liere anil reipiest that tliey all stay In Seattle for at 
least one year in order to become acquainted with the ^American mauners 
and customs. 

Mr. RrsiEK. Now, you were dean of the Chinese department? 

Air. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rt'SIEK. And sliortly after your arrival the first batch of tliem left; 
that is true, is it not? 

Air, Ste\enh. T hi'g your pai’don. 

All’. Rusiek. Shortly after 

Cliairman AValsh. A little loudei', Air. Rusiek. 
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Mr. Busier. Shortly after your arrival in Seattle the rir«t batch of tliose 
students escaped at night, did they not, and left the .school? 

Mr. Steveks. No. 

Mr. Busier. Within a few week.s? 

Mr. Stevens. No. 

Mr. Busier. How long did they attend before any of them left? 

Mr. Stevens. AVhy, I think about three months. 

Mr. Busier. Did you make any investigation as to where tlu'v went? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What did you find out? 

Mr. Stevens. We weren’t able to find out anything. Tliere weiv possibly 
half a dozen out of the first 30, or something like that, that left ; that we found 
thi'ir whereabouts. The others we cmild not find. 

Mr. Busier. What was the nature of the investigation that you made? 

Ml-. Stevens. Inquiries through Chinese wliere they might go, wIkto they 
might have gone. 

Mr. Busier. Now, they were all consigned to relatives hero, or you got 
them, as you .say, on behalf of relatives here in S<*attle? 

^Ir. Stevens. Not all of them; no. 

Mr. Busier. Well, how’ did you get the rest? What proinpUMl y<.u to g('t 
others wlam you weren’t asked? 

Mr. Stevens. Uelatives in China. 

Idr. Busier. And how did you haiquMi to get in toueh with those relatives 
in China? 

Mr. Stevens. I didn’t get in ti>uch with tliein, pia-sonally. 

Mr. Besiek. Who did? 

Mr. Stevens. The Chinese, Paul Lewis ami Mark Cing. 

Mr. Bu.siek. And they brought these to you and .'■^aiii, “Here an* soim* more 
hoys that want to go with you”; Is that the idea? 

Mr. Stevens. That is the idea. 

Mr. Busier. And you hud no hloa of getting those until von got ovi'i- in 
China? 

Mr. Stevens. I liad no idea of g(‘tting them; I ilidift have tlie names of any 
of tliose who were eonhng prior to my going to (3iina. 

Mr. BrsiEK. W(‘ll, did you 

Cliairman Wat.sii. One minute. How many did you think wlu*n >011 started 
over tliat you W(Te going to bring back? 

nil*. Stevens. Sixty is the limit. 

Mr. Busier. Diilii’t you liave an agrceim'iit with Prof. S(lnni<ll and i\Ir. 
Lrlcc.soii tliat you were to bring over 10 or P2? 

iMi-. Stevens. No. 

Mr. Busier. Didn’t they liave a meeting at wbieh you w(‘re )ir('S(*nt, and took 
down tlie proceedings in minutes; wasn't it llien decided tlmt vou sliould bring 
10 or 12 students? 

l^ir. Stevens. No. 

3ir. Busier. Isn’t it a fact that wben you c.-um* liack ivilh ibis groat num- 
ber of students they held a ,^i)ecial mcH'ting and tliat ev(‘r.vone present ex- 
jirof^sod surprise at tlie fact tliat you bad brouglit so many, and tliere was some 
question as to Avlietlier or not they would a<'ce]it those tliat you brought, and 
that it was llien finally decided to create a Chinese d(‘])urtmenr to take eare 
of those students? Isn’t that a fuel? 

Mr. Stevens. Practically correct. 

]\Ir. Busier. Do you say you had ix* iimh'rstamling tliat only 10 or 12 were 
to he brought over? 

^Ir. Stevens. No. 

Mr. Busier. Did you tell Dr. Sehinidt that you wen* going to bring over 
00, or intended to bring OAor 60? 

Mr. Stevens. I don’t remember t(‘lling Dr. Sebmidt tlie iminber that I in- 
tmuled to bring in. 

Mr. Busier. You Imd no understanding at all with him about the niirnlx*!-? 

Mr. Stevens. The fact that It was not intended that all the studenis 1 should 
bring should attend Adelpliia Collegie And they were all (o he giv(‘ii the 
option of whether or not they were to attend Adelpliia or some other school in 
Seattle. I was insisting that they all aiteml some school in Seattle for at least 
one year, and then if tlu'y had relatives in different parts of the country to 
whom they waiiteil to go, we could probably arrange for their going to them. 
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ill’. ‘RrsiKK. Now, wilt'll these students left, did you go to their relatives, who 
had prevailed uiioii you to bring them over, and charge them with had faith? 

Mr. Stevens. I wt'iit to the Chinese with wlioiu I had dealt, and asked tliem 
to give us the address, and T went to several others and got the address of 
relatives of some of the boys wllh a view to finding out where they had gone. 

Mr. iUisiEK. And yon never found one? 

Mr. Ste\e.\s. I iK'vi'r— we found where some were, yes; but we didn’t get 
any hack. 

Mi-. Besjek. Did you ever take this inforination tliat you had before the 
disirict attorney and iiialve any complaint? 

air. Stkvexs. No; I didn't think that was necessary. 

Mr. Bvsieiv. Didn’t you feel that yon had lieeii imposed upon by these 
Chinese who reipu'sted you to bring hoys over here, and then these hoys escaped ; 
didn't you feel you had been iniiiosed upon? 

Mr. Stevens. I felt that sincerely; yi'.s, sir. 

Hir. Busiek*. Well, what did you do about it? 

l\ir. Stevens. I tried to get in toueh with the hoys, as I have said before. 

Mr. BrsTEK. But you didn't get in touch with them. 

j\Ir. Stevens. I didn’t snerml. 

Mr. Busier. And you took no action against those who had iinini.sed upon 
you and who had been guilty ef this fraud against the iiinnlgration law? 

Mr. Stevens. The iinniigration olhce had the names, and were looking after 
that, and I sujiposHl that was sidlieient. 

Mr. Busier. How niaii.v interviews did yon have with the immigration au- 
thorities? 

Mr. Stevens. 1 can’t say how many T did havt'. I should say a half dozen, 
perhaps. 

Mr, Busier. And Mark Ging or this Paul Lewis, how much did they get 
out of thtit? 

i\Ir. Stevens. I liaveivt any idea. 

Mr. Bi siEK. 1’hey showeil sudden pro.siKn-ity after they cnnie hack here, 
didn’t they? 

Mr. Stevens. No; they did not. 

Mr. Busier, I>id tliey eviT niakc; any statement to you of having received 
any money out of this? 

Mr. Stevens. No. 

Mr. Busier. ]\Ir. Steven.s, what independent means did you have liefore you 
went over to Cliina? Did you have more than the $80d which you took over 
there? 

Mr. Stevens. You mean in money? 

Mr. Busier. Yes, or projierty? 

Mr. Stevens, Yes. Yes; I had protierty here. 

]\Ir. Busier. What did that consist of, real estate? 

Mr. Stevens. Beal estate mostly, and I had ipiite a few owing me — a con- 
siderable amount owing me from client.s. 

Mr. Busier. I thought you had no practice prior to that time. 

Mr. Stevens. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Busier. Didn’t you just toll us that you hadn’t established any office 
until 1910 and didn’t practice until that time? 

Mr. Sttwens. I had been practicing about a year, I think. 

Mr. Busier. When did you Iniy your farm, Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Stevens. In 1012. 

Mr. Busier. And how much did you jiay on that at that time? 

Mr. Stevens. I paid $2,000. 

Mr. Busier. I believe that Is all. 

Oonimlssloner Lennon. Are tliere any question.s? 

That is all, Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Busier, Thank you, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED lYSONS. 

Mr. Buster. There l.s the stand, Mr. Lysons. We will wait for Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Be sworn. You do solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give In the hearing now before this commission, being an 
Investlgatiott i;^ the allegwl smuggling of Asiatics Into the United States, 
will lie whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you, God? 
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Mr. Busier. I\Ir. Ly.son.s, I gave* you a copy of a proposed bill prepared by 
the Chinese Chamber of Coinmerse, or the attorneys for the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce in San Francisco, and providing — which bill provides for the re- 
regi.stration of Chinese under certain conditions. And T asked you to examine 
it and submit it to your clients, among whom is the Chinese (?onsul, and to 
talk it over Avlth tliein, and to appear before this commission and give your 
views concerning this hill. Have you looked over this bill and examined it? 

Mr. Lv.sons. T have; yes, sir. 

Alp. Busier. Now, just enter into a dissussloii of that, Mr. Lysons, and 
tell the commission what you think of the proposed law, 

Idr. Lysoxs. T think the em-u'tmont of siK*h a law by this country would 
be the height of folly. And as a nmftor of statesniuo.slnp I think it would be 
the most sliort-siglU('d stej) this country could take with reha'emu* io immi- 
gration matters generally. 

We have with Cfiina a safeguard that we liave a.s to no otlier country. 
We have the exclusion law, absolutely excluding or prohibiting Chinese immi- 
gration, except as to certain specified and limited clas.ses. That law pn'hahly 
is not absolutely prohibitive, as no prohibitive lau'’ on any subject is, !mt it 
seems to me that the law is entirely <‘lVe('tive for the purpose of keeping out of 
this country undesirable Chinese. 

Tlie greatest objection, i)robably, to such a law is the fact that tin's country 
is looking — or, at least, it should lor»k— to (’liina for the extension of our com- 
mercial husitu'ss and in (crests. (Hiina oder.s, in my judgment, the greale.st 
and most promising market that is open to the world to-day. 

Now, in face of tlie exclusion law that wi* have wilh China, whicli we have 
with no other eonntry. to a<ld to that — to those people the additional humili- 
a l ion of requiring I hem to register, to tag themselves and mark tiioin.selve.s as 
a condition of the few — comparatively few that are liere remaining iii this 
country, would ho, in my judgment, as T have said, the height of folly. And I 
lliink that if tins country enacts any such a law we might Just as well bid 
good-hy to any prospect of extending our trade and commercial relations with 
('hiiia. 

Mr. Busier. Ho you know of any Chinese taking tills proposed law up with 
their Government in China? 

Mr. Lysons. I don’t know that they have done that 1 know the feeling of 
the Chinese hero with reference to It, it is .somewhat a matter of Indifference 
witii them. The Cliinese pojml.ation irf tliis eonntry Is comiiarativeiy .‘^mall; it 
is constantly d(‘creasing. In th(‘ course of n few years, under our pn'soiit law, 
there will be practically no Chine.se here. Those who are lN*re fin'l that if 
this country i.s going to maintain exclusion laws and prevent others of their 
race fi'om (.'oining here, that (hey liad just as well retuim to (’hina ami cai'ry 
on their business and commercial relations willi otlior countries, and the mat- 
ter of this law or any law of this sort is a matter largely of indifference wUli 
tiioin. 

Among my climils here I Imve talked with a immher of Chinese and en- 
<i“avor(‘(l to get tluan to come liefore the commission and express tlieir views 
upon it, and tluit is th<‘ ^^ay tliey iiavo expre.ssed rhemsi'lvt's with na*. I 
finally did get one Cliine.se by the name of Woo Gen. who, 1 rliink, has hmi 
se.hiiomaed here ns a witness, is one of the plonem* (’liliie.si* mercliaiits of tlii.s 
cii.v. and he agrei'd to exjiress his vii'ws on it. 

The Chinese consul and his .sirm-etary refused to express their views, partly, 
of cour.se, because they are in the illplomatic .service and didn’t reganl it as 
jiroper to make any suggestions to (Ills country as to its iwllcy .and enactment 
of laws. 

Mr. Busier. The propommts of the hill claim this for it: Tliey .say tliat the 
f’ltinesti who are now in this country -many of them wonhl have difficulty in 
eslahllsiilng their status and rigid to he here— are constanly menacis] and 
Imrassed even though they have a rigid to he here, and it is hard to piove it, 
ami that they are open to extortion by dislionest and corrupt ofliclals ami iiy 
iiluckmallers of their own race; that if this hill was pnssixl no Chimumni wlio 
is now in tliis countr.v lawfully neisl l>e nnea.sy. Tliey don’t think it a liarsli 
nHiuireinent that he register so ns to assure iilmself .security for all time, ami 
It would ])e a gi’eat protection to the Cliinese who are lawfully liere ami would 
ennhie the Government to eheek np closely on such Chiue.se as lulghl; come 
here after the period of regi.stimtion. 

Now, liave the Cliinese considered those ndvantagi^? 
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Mr. Ltrons. The conditions you enumerate may l)€ true to some extent, but 
the Oldnese liere, I believe, take — and certainly those who are of my acquaint- 
ance take— a broader view of the subjetft than the individual rights of the com- 
paratively few Chinese who are here. Such a law may protect some Chinese 
who are here lawfully, but with difficulty in establishing that lawful right 
Certainly it seems to me it would protect the Chinese who are here unlawfully. 
But the advantage that it would be to the few individual Chinese who are 
here would be no comparison to the resulting ill effects it would have on the 
trade and commerce of this country with China by reason of making the 
Chinese— Individualizing the Chinese nation in regjird to our treatment of 
them and making marked men of the Chinese as distinguished from the immi- 
grants from any other country. 

Mr. Busiek. Then, the only objwtion that the Chinese have to this proposed 
bill is that it provides u different manner of treatment for them than is pro- 
vided for any other class of people in thl.s country, so that there is just au added 
regulation to those (hat already exist? 

Mr. Lvhons. A\'ell, that would overshadow other objections that they have to 
it, anyway. 

Ml*. Busikk. A\’hat ntln'i* objections have they, Mr. Lyons? 

Chairman Walsm. I think !Mr. Lysons has stated the broad general ohji'e- 
tions to it. 

Mr. Lysons. Yes, sir; I undertook to. 

(Jliairmaii Wat.spt. That it would he a violation of true statesmansliip to do 
it on account of the general proposition involved in dealing with China com- 
mercially and otherwise? 

]Mr. Lysons. Y'l'S, sir. 

(^hali'iuan Wat.sti. Those arc the largo things? 

Mr. Lysons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And individually, it is explained by the npidioation of the 
reglsti'ution to the local Chinese, it would go back ami exert its influence in 
their own country and exert Its influence liere. Is that about the general Idea? 

Mr. Lysons. Yes, sir; that is about it. 

Commi.s.sioner O’Connki.l. On the other hand, what effect would it have on 
the large number of Chinese who are In this country illegally, and who are 
being chased from pillar to post, if tho.se men were given cards showing that 
their residence in the United Stales was official and that they had a right to 
be here? 

Mr. lAoNS. Of course, as to those Chim'se it uoubl make them immune 
from trouble. I am of the opinion that the Chinese whom that would bonolit 
and who need it, are comparatively few. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Have yon any general idea or estimate us to what 
Chinamen there are in this country illegally? 

Mr. Lysons. It would be hard for me to estimate (liat. Any statement I 
would make would he 'only an estimate. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Oh, yes, 

Mr. lysons. I believe that 10 per cent of the Chinese of the total Chinese 
liopulation of this country would covt’i* the (Miinese who are here unlawfully. 

(’ominissloner 0’(A)nnell. You say you think the poimlution of the Chinese 
in the United States is decreasing? 

Mr. Lysons. Ye.s, sir; I do, 

(Commissioner O’Connell. What is your estimate of (he numher of Chinese 
in the United States? 

.Mr. Lysons. The only hasi.s — — 

Commissioner O’CApnnell. Fir.st, how many Chinese do you bc'lieve there 
are in the State of Washington, coming nearer home? 

Mr. Lysons. The only considerable number of Cbinese in any one com- 
munity is liere in Seattle, and the total Chinese population of this city, I 
beliovf*, does not exceed 1,000. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would that be doubltMl in the State? 

Mr. Lysons. Beg pardon? 

Commissioner 0 ’(Connell. Would that be doubled in the State? 

Mr. Lysons. I believe that would be a full estimate of the number in the 
State, double that. I would state from my knowledge of the conditions here 
and in Portland and throughout the Northwest my only— my basis, of course, 
lor estimating the Chinese population Is the United States census figures. 
That shows, as I recollect It, that In the last 20 years the Chinese population 
has decreased about 30 per cent. I know that within that time the population 
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liere in this city and in Portland, Greg., has decreased fully that much; and 
in these communities in the Northwest with which I am familiar the decrease 
has been fully that great. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, in your criticism on the tentative idea we 
have on this matter, on which you have offered criticism, have you anything in 
a constructive way to offer this commission? 

Chairman Walsh. Any change in the law, any recommendation you think 
should be made? 

Mr. Lysons. I don’t believe, gentlemen, that I would recommend any change 
in the law. I believe that the exclusion law as to Chinese laborers under 
present conditions, anyway is a wholesome law. I believe the time is coming 
when this country will realize that the Chinese will be entitled to the same 
treatment and equal privilege of admission here as other foreigners, certainly as 
other orientals. The Chinese as a people and ns a country are advancing 
and progi’esslng quite rapidly. When I speak of China, by the way, and the 
relations between China Jind this country, I n'fer to southern (’hina. 

Now, we have never had in the past and haven’t now any extensive immigra- 
tion or commercial relations with northern China. Of all the (Miiiu'se who 
have c<nne here a v(‘ry few thousand wouhl cover those who have come from 
as far north even as Shanghai. I’ractlcully the whole Chinese population of 
this country has come from tlie southern Provinces, Qwong Tong Ih-ovlncc 
chiefly, of which CanPm is the capital city. Tlmt is the section of (''hina 
Avhich is advancing ami progressing so rapidly, and so much more rapidly 
than other sections of China. That advancement and progr(‘ss in my oitinion 
being chiefly due to the influence of Chinese who have been educated and 
modernized in the United States, Australia, Canada, and other foreign coun- 
tries, and have returned to China currying western civilization back with 
them. 

Commissioner Tjiinnon. Do you believe the javstmt law is reasonably effective 
in preventing smuggling? 

Mr. Lysons, J believe it is us (‘ffectlvc as any law can be, and in coni])arison 
with prohibitive laws in other directions is entirely (‘fre<'tive. 

Commissioner O’Connell. W’ell, you understand this situation that has arisen 
out of bringing students here in tlie last few years? 

Mr. Ia'Sons. Yes ; I understood something of it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliere more than 1(K) were bnmght in and in a 
few we<dvs they were gone, and no record of tlmm at all — left the college? 

Mr. liYSONS. I heard of the occurrence — just one important occurrence of 
that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There seems to be a lack of efliciency in carrying 
(‘lit that portion of the law. 

Mr, Lysons. You must reimmiber that (hat was probably tbo first inslance, 
and I beliovo the last and only instance of that kind, certainly the only in- 
stance of such magniiudex 

Commissioner O’Connell. We have three or four instances ])efuro ns. 

Mr. Lysons. I didn't know of any instance of anything like that magnitnd(\ 
That student question is, of course, quite an important question In tin* ad- 
ministration of the Chinese exclusion law, 1 know something about it be- 
cause I took an inteivst in a jiroject of that .Kort on behalf of the Chinese mor- 
cliauts of this city and soim^ mercliants of Portland. Greg. For some years 
there has bwn, oh, an insatiahle di'sire among the Chinese to educate their 
children and relative's al)road especially In the Unitc'd States. That desire 
became widespread and wcdl icnowii, ami I believe that the public and f»)relgn 
knowledge of that desire was the principal thing that resulted two or tbrc'e or 
four years ago, whenever it ^vas, in some people connected with the Adelphia 
College of this city sending to China, or going to China, and bringing in a 
crowd of Chinese ostensilily as students. 1 don’t know enongli about tliat 
project to characterize it, but I think likely an advantage was taken of that 
situation and the desire of the Cliinese to send their younger children here for 
educational purposes. At any rate I have understood—lt Is largely hearsay 
with me — I luive understood a crowd of about 100 was brought over here, 
consisting to a large extent of horny flst(*d laborers, who entered school-— 
(‘ntered this school— and in the course of a fi'w months none of (hem wta-o to 
be found here. As a result of the agitation that that incident stirretl up the 
Government— the Chinese Government of the Province of (iwong Tong— has 
joined with the American officials ov('r tla^re in safeguarding the admission 
of Chinese to this country as students. The experience of the Cbiiu'sc mer- 
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chants of this city, with wliich I had i)ersonal knowledge by reason of my 
connection with their project to bring some students over here, I think Is typical 
and will illiistiate to this commission the means that are being taken and the 
siifeguards that ai‘e being thrown around the admission of Chinese to this 
country as students. 

I made a trip to China last year for these Chinese merchant clients of ours, 
priiuarliy for the piiri)ose of investigating the general relations, commercial 
and immigrant, between this country and (Mdna, and with the view also of 
asisistiug in carrying out their de.sire to bring to this country some of their 
relatives, young boys whom they desired to educate here. I found that, 
whether as a result of this Adelpldu Odlege incident or not, that at any rate 
since tliat time a Chinese applicant for a certirtcate which would enable him 
to go out of that country and he admitted to this country as a student, has 
to .submit to an examlnallon ]>y tlie (’him*se ofTicials. That exmination is 
under the charge of the Chinese c'ommissioner of education, and the Chinese 
commissioner of foreign affairs. Tliose two ofliclals whom I met over there, 
Chung Wing Quong, being commia'^loiier of education for Qwong Tong Province, 
and Pan H. Loo, being omimissloner of foreign alTairs, I found to be accord- 
ing to my estimate of them, very higli-class men. 

Pan H. Loo, being a graduate of Harvai’d Unlver.sity, and Chung Wing 
Quong being a graduate of some foreign sch4X>l, I have forgotten now which 
one. 

Chairman Wal.sh. European? 

Mr. Lysons. I believe so. He was connected, hy the way, with the college 
in (Lanton, the (’anion (Uiristian (^dlege, a nondenominational institution, 
which I think is doing quite a good work there. 

The.se applicants must pass tlie examination of this educational commis- 
sioner and the commi.ssioner of foreign alTair.s. This commissioner of foreign 
affair exacts a bond from the parents or relutive.s or other sponsor of the.se 
applicants for tlieso students’ certificates, guanudeeing to the (jliinese (^v- 
ernment the good faith of their application. Such of t!)ese applicants as are 
pas.st‘d by these two C’hinose bureaus then are required to pass the muster of 
the vice consul, the American vice consul at Canton, an official who I under- 
stand has been put there comparatively recently for the puriK)se of pas.sing 
on immigrants’ applications. 

Accompanying me on this trip was one of the Chinese merchants of this city. 
He undertook among hi.s relatives and friemls there who desired to send their 
boys here for educational purpo.ses, to .smire tlieir admission here as students. 
I was in China two months or more, and while I gave no attention to the 
details of arranging for tlie admission of these students wliile I wu.s there, this 
Chirie.se representative of the.se merchants iiad not succeeded in getting a 
single applicant past those three examining officials. It is my opinion from 
my GXfierience and personal knowledge of the situation and from what I have 
learned and hoiird from other .sources of Information, that tlie pre.sent law 
and regulations give an entirely effective method of preventing abrnse of 
student privilege under the exclusion law. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ly.son.s, have you any knowleilge directly or through 
any .source that you think is rea.senably authentic to the effect that there is 
smuggling of Chinese in this di.strict? 

Mr. Lysons. I have no knowledge even through hearsay of anything ai>- 
proaching an organized smuggling of (fiiinese. Occasionally I hear of the ar- 
rest of some Chinese who ha.s h«‘en smuggled in. There is occasionnily the 
arrest of some one, Chinese or American, charged witli smuggling in Chinese, 
but it is my opinion tliat tha.se are simply individual instaium 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any knowle<lge, either direct or hearsay, of 
any improper practice on tlie part of any official of the (Tovernmeiit or anyone 
(ronnected with the Immigration Department \\1th reference to this subjetJt of 
the smuggling in of Chinese? 

Mr. Lysons. I don’t know us I understand exactly what you are getting at 
in your question. 

(Jlialrman Walsh. Do you know of any employee of the Government liere 
■who has accepted money for the purpose of allowing Chinese to come in, or 
clo.se their eyes on violations of the law with reference to that subject, or 
anything of that sort ; that is what I mean. 

Mr. Lysons. Well, for a long time past I have had reports brought to me 
of the acceptance of money and grafting by the interpreter here at the local 
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station, Frank Tape. I don’t think I liave heard reports of ^^raftln^; (*x<'<‘pt 
throii^^di that source. 

Clwiirman Walsh. Do you know of any i)erson connecte<i with the Oov- 
ernmeut, who has to do with the exclusion law, whose reputation, general 
rejwitatlou for honesty Ls hud — general reputation in tlie community; that is, 
among your Cliiuese clients and the comiuunity generally, oiitsifle of this one 
individual, I take it, that you iiave heard that his reputation is had? 

Mr. Lyhoxs. No, sir; outside of (Ids one Individual I doidt believe there is. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any person in the Governinent serviw, 
any ollicial, which has to do witli (lie exclusion act, whose general reputation 
in the community for morality Is bad? 

Mr. Lysons. Aside from this man I have mentioned I do not; no, sir. 

Cliairiuan Walsh. Is there any suggestion you desire to’ volunteer to tie' 
commission, Mr. T^ysons, witl» reference to this suhjeet, of any sort? 

Lysons, I miglit say tins, tliat while it is liearsuy ami ha.s come to me 
from clients, through tlie relation of attorney and client, the connection of 
Tape witli tlie service as interpreter has lK‘en a matter of criticism among the 
Chinese here for some time past 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all. 

Mr. Lysons. Another source of graft of which my clients complain, and 
of wldch there is a general knowledge, I think, in the iminigrallon service here, 
w’hich likewise exists, of wliicli I know only tlirougii hearsay, tiuit is the 
medical examination service at Ilougkong. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, that wouldn’t touch the matt'r of smuggling Chi- 
nese, would it — or would it? If it does not, of course, we don’t care to hear it. 

iVIr. Lysons. I don’t know that It would. 

Cbairmun Walsh. You have read our law ami we are limi((‘<l to tlds one 

SUt)jt'Cl. 

Mr. Lysons. Tes, sir. 

Cliairmaii Waijsh. You donT tliitdc that would affect (lie smuggling of Chi- 
li es(>? 

^Ir. Lyson.s. No, sir; it is hrielly tlds: These Chinese applicants for ad- 
mission, whether applications for admission in tlie first instance or returning 
domicile Chinese, coniiilain that tliey are grafted there by those medical ex- 
aminers, required to take treatment, ami I believe it is true — and this may 
affect the Immigration matter here within the scope of this law — 1 l>elieve it 
is true that applicants for admission or readmission are frequently passed 
iiy this examining board over at Hongkong by these examining physicians as 
being free from (iisea.se — passed after treatment by these physicians for which 
they n'ceive a consideration when In fact they are not cured. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Are tliese diseas^^s venereal diseases or general? 

liir. Iasoxh. No, sir; the only diseases, I think, that give any trouble or that 
tliey pay particular attention to are traelioiua ami liookworin, the ill effects of 
tiiose, In my opinion, iieiiig magnified greatly. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you the attorney tiiat reiire.sents the Chine.se 
in tills district in most of tlieir court cases, or are you just tlie attorney for 
some individual Chinese? 

Air. Lysons. I am not attorm*.v for any association of Chiue.se liere, I am 
attorney for individuals. 

(■liairnian AValsh. 1 gmvss tiiat is all. 1’hat is all. I tliank you. Call your 
next. 

i^ir. liuHiEK. Woo Gen. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WOO GEN. 

(Chairman AValsh. Do you solemnly swear the testimony which you are 
about to give in the hearing before tlds commission, being the investigation into 
the alleged smuggling of Asiatics int«) the United States, will he tlie tnith, 
the whole truth, and notliing but the truth, so iielp you, Gml? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiefs. Mr. (ieii, please state your full name. 

Mr. Woo Gen. AVoo Gen. 

Jlfr. Bitsiek. What is your l)nsines.s? 

Mr. AAh)o Gen. Chinese wdiolesale merchant. 

Mr. Btlstek. You are interesteti in what busiue.ss? 

Mr. Woo Gen. AVhat? 
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Mr. BrsiEK. What store are you Interested In? 

Mr. Woo (!en. Wti Cliung Co. 

winmlsslon Is sent from Washington to make an Investlga- 
tlon n matters of Udnese smuggling and the unlawful mctho<ls adopted, If 
any, by Government officials, and we are sitting here In executive session— this 
commission Is— and no one is admitted— this Is a secret session, and the com- 
m asion wants to get from you what you know about the unlawful practices 
that have prevailed here In Seattle. 

de!dmgs“with“himT“‘''‘”' 

Jlr. Woo Gkn. Well, <lurlng the la.st year, about September, mv partner had 
H,f n'l'ior son, come through. And he come to* me, he savs. 

His father told jiie to eoiiie and ask you for money, for some money lie 
promised to give me some money.” 

lilr. BrsiEK. That is, Tape came to you? 

T ^ “How much?” He says, ”$200,” “Well,” 

I says txreat God what is the matter with you?” 1 says, ‘‘You might as 
well rob the man. I says, ‘‘ He is a regular merchant, been in the store ever 
since, they can t prohibit him because he is a merchant, and that is his really 
son~have to give money to?” I says to him, I says, ‘‘I don't think that is 
light, you to ask money for that son, that boy admitted.” ” Yah,” he says 

His testimony and his father's testimony, it is not corresponding, and I have 
that fixed, and it costs money to have that fixed, so as to make it correspond, 
the lathers and the boy’s.” And then I phone up to his father. I says, “Did 
you promise to give him money? ” He says, ” Yes, I did.” And I says, “ Shall I 
give it to him?” He says, “Yes; better give it to him.” And after awhile 
then, Mr. ]\Ionroe come up to see me; he says, ‘‘ Wliere is that boy? ” I says. 

He is here in my store.” He says, ‘‘ Oh, weil, him and his father’s testimony 
all mixed up, but anjdiow I know tlie old man, he is a ri'al mercliant, and the 
boy looks like liirn. I liave everything what I believe that is ids own boy No 
doubt tliat is Iiis own boy.” That is why I know Tape is taking tluit money 
himself. 

(’hairman Walsh. You didn’t give the money to Tape then? 

Mr. Woo Gen. I did give him the money. 

Chairman Walsh. You did give him the $200? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Yes. 


Chairman Walsh. When did you give him this .$200 with rcfc'rence to tlm 
time you had this conversation with Mr. Monroe? 

Mr. Woo Gkn. Well, I think some time in the— I believe it was in the same 
day Tape came there first, and Mr. Monroe came in the evening. 

Commissioner O’CJonnell. You gave the money to Tape first?’ 

Mr. Woo Gkn. Yes. 

Commissioner O'CoNNKf.L. Then Mr. IMonroc came and told voii the boy was 
all right? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsu, Now, did you give it to him in currency? 

i\Ir. Woo Gkn. I gave it to him either in currency or gold, that is. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Woo Gen. The botli kinds, I liavo forgotten, it is a long time. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhere did yon get the money ; did you have it in your 
store, or did you have to draw it from the hank? 

Mr. Woo Gkn. Well, I had it in my store. His fatla'i* had some money de- 
posited tliere in my place. 

Chairman Walsh. When w.as tliat? 

Mr. Woo Gkn. I tliink it was sometime in SeplemlxT last year. 

Chairman Walsh. Last year? 

Mr. Woo Gkn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, That is tlie only clrcnniKtaiice of that kind j on know of? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That will l>e all, then. 

Mr. Busier. It is common talk in AVashington, isn't it, tliat Tape does that all 
the time? 


Mr. Woo Gkn. Well, that is tlie way 

Mr. Busier. I want to ask you one more question : Did Tape ever come to 
yon and speak about wlien Insiiector Boidmm got onto the job? 

Jlr. Woo Gen. He didn’t tell me about Bonham, but he told me about Taylor. 
He says. “ Taylor will come around and inspect tliis matter. 1 wisli you would 
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that mntten ^ 

neS'is?'””” ^ yo" R«t his place of business, where his place of bust- 

Mr, Busiek, 719 Klnjj Street is your address? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, And he is a merchant, is he? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Have the Chinese any societies in this city’ 

Mr. Woo Gen, Yes ; we have. • 

Commissioner Lennon. Does Tape belong to any of tliose societies, so far a« 
j Oil Know i 

Mr. Woo Gen. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You don’t think he does? 

Mr. Woo Gen I don’t believe he belongs to either one. He don’t recognize 
himself as a Chinaman. 

Chairman Walsh. Pretends to be an American? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connkij.. Yon think Mr. Tape Is pretty well off fmanciallyf 

Mr. uoo Gen. Well, I heard about bis father i.s pretty well off 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Well, about liimself. 

^rr. IVoo Gen. About him.self I don’t know about ids finances. 

Commissioner O’ConneIl. Do you know of any otlier (Miinamen that said tlier 
gave him money? 

Mr. Woo Gen. Well, T don’t know; that is the only thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is tlie only thing vou know of? 

Mr. Woo Gen. That I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all ; thank you, Mr. Woo Gen. 

Mr. Busier. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh, Tlie commission will now stand adjourned until ^ o’clock. 

(Wliereupon, at 12.3r) o’clock p. m. on this Tuesday. August 18, 1914, an ad- 
journment wa.s taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS — 2 P. M. 

The commission met pursuant to adjournment. Present :is before. 

Thereupon tlie following proceeding.s were had: 

IMr. Busier. .Just resume the stand, Mr. Lysons. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED LYSONS— Recalled. 

Mr. Jasons. There are some conditions which I found in China which have a 
very material bearing on our treatment of the subject of Cliinese Immigration 
and exclusion that I think every department of our Government should know 
aliout. Now, we have always lieanl of Cliina as a country of the most con- 
gested areal conditions, that there is not land enough for the people to sijuat 
down upon. I found over there acres, acres and miles of fertile, uncultivated 
land given over to graves of deceased ancestors. Ancestor worship is a great 
institution in Cliina, and to the extent to which they carry it, in my judgment, 
it is the curse^ of China. I was taken on an ancestor worship pilgrimage by an 
old Seattle client, a friend of mine, and permitted to photograpli their cere- 
mony. [Witness hands photographs to Chairman Walsh. J I would like to intro- 
duce these pictures in the record, if you care for them. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, Mr. Lysons. 

Mr. Lysons. Those pictures are interesting in an inquiry of this sort proba- 
bly, as showing the extent of that land that is given over for that purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. What is this place tliey seem to be worshipping in? 

Mr. Lysons. That is a grave. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one grave? 

Mr. Lysons. That old gentleman’s gramlfather. Tliat grave is constructed of 
cement at a great expense. Some distance over you will seta — maybe 50 yards, 
you will see another grqve. Now, there is all that space taken up for single 
graves. 

(The photographs referred to were submitted, but are not printed.) 

The only way that China will get away from that is through the introduction 
of western education and civilization. As an accompaniment of that ancestry 
worship proposition, of course, is the necessity for descendants to worslilp those 

3SS19-~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 14 
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graves, and that accounts for tlie overpopulation of the country. The Introduc- 
tion of western education and western civilization, in my judgment, wlli over- 
come that evii to a great extent; at least will reclaim practically all of that 
land that is now given over for that purpose, and there will be, for generations 
to come, plenty of room in China for all of their Inhabitants, speaking still, of 
course, of southern China, tlie part that concerns us. 

'Idle advance of progress in China in recrent years has been very great, particu- 
larly in the matter of wages. That is another matter that should be taken into 
consideration in our policy with regard to Chinese immigration. 

It has not been many years since wages in China averaged probably 3 to 5 
cents a day. This old man shown in those pictures is a man who has built a 
railroad over tliero, Clan Gee }l<‘e, from Seattle. He went over there and built a 
railroad in his own old home district. He told me that the commonest sort of 
labor on his railroad gets 30 cents a day, and the ordinary railroad work 
averages probably upward of .50 cents a day. 

Yee Gee, a former resident of this city, who was some years ago interpreter 
in our Government customhouse and who has gone over there and has now be- 
come a leading building contractor at Hongkong, he built the post office there, 
the Government iwst office, and the municipal waterworks, and other public im- 
provements. He told me he piiys his laborers upward of 50 cents a day, and 
that is for unskilled laborers. His skilled laborers get from .$1 to $2 a day. 
(Mdnese of foreign education, who can talk English or other foreign language- - 
English chiefly in the concerns in Hongkong, get from .$300 to .$4(X) a month. 
It has been simply astonishing the advancement in industrial conditions in 
China in the last few years. A number of Chinese acquaintances of mine cor- 
roborate those statements. 

So that there is not the demand now, it is not the desire among the Chinese 
to come to the United States or go to other foreign countries that there was 
before these improved labor and industrial conditions over there, and the desire 
to go abroad now is actuated chiefly by the fact that the work over there is 
menial and degrading. They would not have to work so hard here. That is 
the matter that is concerning them now. 

One day I dropped into a manufacturing place where they were sawing u]) 
jade stones, taking an old-fasidoned bamboo saw, a saw with a Itamboo fi'anie, 
and working very hard at it, and one of them asked the interpreter with me if 
I was an American, and he said yes. He then wanted him to ask me if tin* 
Aiueidcans could not get up some sort of improved saw for tlmt sort of woi’k. 
Everywhere I saw the cry for improved conditions in labor and industry and 
methods and machines. 

By tlie way. I have recalled to mind an instance of allegwl graft in this otiice, 
but whether it was graft or not, it will have a bearing on tlie general subject 
of the administration of our laws. A couple of years or so ago a young man 
of this city, a young Cliiiiese named Chin Sue Yen, about 30 years of age, 
Avent to (Jhina to get married. He came back a couple of years ago with his 
young wife. At the immigration station here he was admitted as a native liorn, 
as he had been a number of times before. His wife was rejected. Ho told 
me that Interpreter Tape had demanded graft of $100 as a condition of .so 
Interpreting the Ctt.se that his wife would be admitted. He refused to pay 
and his wife was rejected. This young man when lie went over there, lu* 
was a very bright young business fellow, and he had connected himself with 
a concern that was putting in or getting ready to put In a motor-bus line on 
a military road lending out of Canton. He bad come bore as a representative 
of that concern with funds to purchase the equipment. On his wife’s rejection 
he was obliged, of course, to accompany her back to China. Which reminds 
me of another regulation they have here. 

They have a regulation here, by the way, denying the Chinese of the right 
to remarry on our shores. A Chinaman will bring his wife liere, and if the 
marriage is doubtful for any reason, he i.«? not permitted to have another 
ceremony here. An immigrant of any other nation Is. Every week there are 
upon the arrival of any oriental steamer numerous Japanese marriages iier- 
fomied here. This right is denied the Chinese. This young man was obliged 
to accompany his wife back to China and have the ceremony iierfonned there. 
As a result of the treatment and rejection of his wife he has not returned to 
this country. As a further result, this equipment he Intended to purchase 
here has been purcha.sed uiiroad, in Germany, I believe. 

l\'hetber tlil.s result of rejection was the result of graft or honest adminis- 
tration of our law, it is one instance, and typical of a number of Instances 
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upon wliJch I formed my judgment and gives me my opinion tiiat that exelusieii 
law should be more liberally interpreted as to the privileged classes. 

With the fact tliat there are about, not to exceed, 2,000 new Chinese 
admitted to this country annually, I can not see what Iiarm would come from 
admitting the wives of those wdio are lawfully here. I think, in fact, tlnit 
should be the policy of this country. I think the admission of wives ami 
cliildren should be extended to the laboring classes. Now, I am sixiaking in 
the intei’est of this country and the commerce of tills country, not in tlie 
iiiierest of tlie Chinese. For, as I said, tiiey don’t care, they are indilTermit 
to wiiat this country does. But speaking now exclusively in our interests, 
extending onr commercial interests, I believe that our present law should In* 
moi'e liberally construed. 

(diiiiese who have been here and absorbed our civilization are friendly dis- 
posed toward this country. That man Chin Gee Hee, who is tlie head of that 
railroad, buys all of the efiuipinent in this country that he possibly can. I 
found on tliat railroad some German locomotives. I learned that at the 
time he had to buy those locomotives in 1904 or 1905, was the time tlie 
Chinese were boycotting this country, and his directors would not permit him 
then to buy in this country. He was obliged at that time to iniy those few hxo- 
mntives in eitlier Germany or Glasgow. But with the exception of that ho 
gives preference, as do all tlie Chinese who have been liere, to tliis country. 

I found in Canton a Chinese tailor, Vee Gee — no; Gee Hee. He still main- 
tains a place of business in Seattle. He went on a visit to China about thrc(‘ 
years ago, and he observed tlie demand there for the *Vmerican style of 
.clothing. He opened a tailoring establishment in Canton, and wlien 1 saw 
liiiu tliei’e a year later he had more than 40 worlanen employed making 
American style clothing. 

Chairman Walsh. For native Chinamen? 

Mr. T.ysons. For native Chinese; yes; right in the iieart of that Cliinese 
city of Canton. I found department store.s there in Canton managed by 
Americanized Chinese. They get tlieir stock cheaper in otlier cimutrles than 
the United States because they haven’t the opportunity to buy iiere that th<»y 
liave in other places. I found tliat they were stocked largely o!i goods from 
,lai>aii, Germany, and England. And it does seem to me, gentlemen, particailarly 
inidc'r the jiresiait condition where all the foreign countries are engrossed 
wilii their own troubles, that with the degree of statesmanship which we all 
heli('ve onr Americans are capable, tliat the United States now, by the proiior 
treatment of China and her subjects could build up a commerce with China 
tliat would be simply astounding in its proiwrtlons, 

Chnirnian Walsh. IMuch obliged, Mr, Lysons. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr, Bttsiek. Mrs. King, 

TESTIMOOT OF JIRS, SARAH E. HING. 

Clutirman Walsh. Be sworn, please. I>o y(ui solt^iinly swear tltat the testi- 
mony wlileli you are about to give in tlie hearing now liefore this commission^ 
being an investigation into the alleged .smuggling of fUdnese Into tlie United 
States, shall be the truth, tlie whole truth, and iiotiiing but the trutli, so help 
you God? 

Mrs, Hiatt. I do. 

ftlr. Bt^slek. Please give your name in full. 

Mrs. Hnvo. Sarah Eiizabetli lling. 

Mr. Rusiek. Where do you live, Mrs. Hing. 

Mrs. Hing, I live at 410 Nortli Pine Street, Eih»n.slnirg, Wasli. 

Mr. Bcjsiek. Your hu.sand is Aioy E. Hing? 

Mrs. Hing. Moy .T. Hing. 

Mr. Bttsiek. Moy J. Hing? 

Mrs. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And he Is a Chinese? 

Mrs. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you been nwirjed, Airs. Hing? 

Mrs. Hing. I was married nine years ago. 

Mr. Busier. Where? 

Mrs. Hing. New York City. 
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Mrs. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bttsiek. Is he a native-born Chinese? 

l\Irs. IIiNG. No, sir. He Is born in Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Busier. He was born in Portland, Greg.? 

Mrs. Hino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is he of pure Chinese descent? 

Mrs. King. His parents are ; yes. 

Mr. Busier. What business was Mr. Illng in when you jnarried liliii? 

Mrs. King. In the restaurant business. 

Mr. Busier. In New York? 

^Irs. Hino. In Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Busier. In Detroit, Mich.? 

Mrs. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And when did you then go to China? 

]\Ira. Hino. I went to China in 1908, I tliink It was— yes, 1008, in November. 
Mr. Busier. On what mission? 

Mrs. Hino. I went to Cliina ns a missionary. 

Mr. Busier. Sent out by whom? 
l\Irs. Hino. We went independently. 

Mr. Busier. You went independently? 

Mrs. Hing. I am from tlie Baptist Church, but the Imard does not pay 
Chinese to do missionary work in China. 

(Miairman Walsh. A little louder, please. 

Mrs. IIiNQ. The board does not pay niissionarie.s, not for Cliinese mission- 
aries; that is, the Cliinese tliemselves, they don’t pay the Cliinese for doing, 
mission work In China. 

Idr. Busier, Were you sent out with credentials from the Ihiptlst Mission 
Board? 

Mrs. Hing. No; they knew I was going. Dr. A. Ward, of the Temple 

Baptist Church 

Mr. Busier. Dr. who? 

Mrs. Hing. A. C. Ward. 

Mr. Busier. From Atlanta, Cra.? 

Mrs. Hing. I lectured with him all around America at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. You lectured with him? 

Mrs. Hing. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. On what subject? 

Mrs. Hing, On the China subject, during tlie Boxer war. 

Mr. Busier. Had you been in China liefore? 

Sirs. Hing. I iiad been in China before. 

Mr. Busier. Under tlie auspices of wbom? 

Mrs. Hing. Of tlie First Baptist Cliurcli of Augusta, Ga. Tliis is iny second 
marriage. 

Mr. Busier. I see. And what was your name tlien? 

Sirs. Hing. ^Iv name tlien was Lee. I married a Lee, ami went to China. 
He had a wife there, and, of course, I hud tlie marriage annulled, and came 
liack to America. 

Mr. Busier. You went by the name of Sarah Elizabeth Lee? 

Mrs. Hing. Lee; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And did you have credentials from the hoard at that time? 
Mrs. King. At that time tlie board sent me from the Baptist (.’liurch ; yes, sir. 
Mr. Busier. In wliat year was that? 

Mrs. Hing. That was in 1<S89, 1887 or 1880, I think .something along in be- 
tween those two years. 

Mr. Busier. When you went tliere in J998, then, you say you went inde- 
pendently? 

Mr.s. Hino. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. You were not connected witli any 

Mrs. Hing. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Missionary board? 

Mrs. Hino. No, sir. I was not. 

Mr. Busier. Wlio paid your expenses in China? 

Mrs. Hino. I paid it myself. I taiiglit school to supixirt myself while I was 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you teach? 

Mrs. Hing. I taught English. I had a private school of my own and went 
out teaching. We teach by the hour from the different schools. But I taught 
in private families, mostly, and had my own school. 
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Mr. Busier. That was in what city? 

]\frs. Hino. I had a scliool in Honjfkonj?, and afterwards iii Canton. 

Mr. Bt^siek. Do yon speak Chinese? 

Mrs. King. Pretty good. 

Mr. Bcsieiv. AVhat gave 3^011 the idea of bringing students to the United 
States? 

Mrs. King. Tliat was merely for a favor at that one time, is the only one 
time I have ever even insinuated such a thing to anybody that I wanted to 
bring any Chinese liere at all. At that time they asked me as a favor, some 
of the boys, they had got up a club together and wanted to come to school, 
and I was coming back to America to see my mother, she is old and has 
nobody to support her, look after her, and I came back to see her, and they 
asked me if I would Just merely come with them and see that they got through. 
1 did it ns a favor. 

Mr. Busier. I should have asked you; where were you educated, Mrs. Iling? 

IMrs. Ring. Well, in Peoria, 111. 

]\Ir. Bt’siek. And did you liave an education which fitted you for teaching? 

Mrs. Ring. Well, teaching Chinese; yes. I can teach In the lower grade, s. 
Of course, I have educated myself mostly since I became a woman. I never 
graduated from any school. 

Mr. Busier. Not from ward school? 

Mrs. Ring. From the common schools, yes, but not fi‘om the high schools. 
I went to the summer school in Peoria, 111. 

Mr. Busick. Not from ward school? 

IMrs. Ring. Why, through a — I read in a magazine of Mr. Cowt'll, and I 
thought I knew him, and asked him if he would take these Students, and he 
said he would. They asked me to find a school for them, and I took them 
there. They paid me for taking them, btit I told the inspectors when I 
came over that I would give up all responsibility of them after I had landed 
them in America. I didn’t Intend at all to take them. I didn’t even want to, 
but they asked me a favor and I could not do anything else but grant it for 
them. 

Chairman Walsh. Who paid you, you say, for taking care of them? 

Mrs. Ring. Nobody paid me. They gave me the money to pay for their 
schooling for throe months, I believe it was, each student at Cushing Academy. 
And I thought (hat I kn(*w IMr. Cowell, and I was trying to do him a favor, 
you understand, by putting them in that school. And I thought it was a 
better place for them to be educated at than a whole lot of other schools, be- 
cause there were more foreigners there than they have at any other (‘olloge 
here in America. And after I left, Mr. Monroe can tell you I came back to 
America apurpo.se afterwards to try to get those boys back in that school 
again, and I did all in my power to get them back. 

Mr. Bt'siek. Did you ever write Principal Cowell that you were (lonnected 
with the W. C. T. U. of China? 

Mrs. Ring. I was organizing the C. T. U. in China at that time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busjek. Did yon have any correspondence with the national officers of 
that organization in America? 

Mrs. Ring. No. In Shanghai. 

Mr. Busier. Were you also organizing — or with whom did yen correspond 
in Shanghai? 

Mrs. Ring. Now, I can’t tell you that. I have the letter at home. A lady, 
.she is. 

Mr. Busick. Will you furnish the commission with a copy of that letter? 

^Irs. Ring. Yes. I will look It np. 

Mr. Busier. Alt the correspondence. Were you also connected with tlm 
Y^. W. C. A. in China? 

Mrs. Ring. No; I will tell jam how it is. In China, in the interior, they 
don’t allow you to open churclies there. You know what I mean. In some 
of the village >5 they are against It, and I opened schools and Y. M. C. A.'s called 
it that merely, to get to open clmrches, religious work there through the in- 
terior. And that is the only way we could do it by you known, calling it 
a y. M. C. A. or W. C. T. IJ. But they told me, now I have my Christian 
Endeavor badges, and things that I can use. I didn’t have It at that time. 

Mr. Busier. Did you have any correspondence with the central offli'ers 
of the Y. W. C. A. in China? 

Mrs. Ring. No, no; I will tell you what I had. At the Y. M. C. A.. — we 
belong to that, my husband and I do, and we pay so much a year. But they 
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don’t allow you to organize a society under tlieui ttoe. Of coui'se tliey run 
tliat by themselves. They are very peculiar about sudi ideas. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, in a letter to Mr. Oowell, under date of August 19, 1911, 
I will ask you If you did not .sign yourself ns “ S. Er Hlng, organizer of the 
Cliliu?He Y. W. C. A. and W. C. T. U.”? 

Mrs, IIiNG. Yes; the Young Ladies’ Christian As.soclation and the Womens’ 
Christian Association. 

Mr. Bi\sii:k. But you were using 

Jdrs. King. I was organizing myself under tlmt; Mr. Berglioltz told me I 
could orgfuiize any Christian sociely I wished to; I could do that. 

^Ir. BrsicK. Mr. Bergholtz was 

Mrs. Hing. He was American consul at that time. 

Mr. Bvsiek. At Canton? 

Mrs. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bit.siek, Now, how many studeents did you bring over? 

Mrs. King. Tl)ere were 21 boys came, one was a traveler and 20 were students. 

1\[r. Bcsjek. How much money liead did they pay you? 

Mrs. Mlnge. TheiH? was tf25 apiece to pay to the sc1wk>1 for three months’ tui- 
tion. Tliat is all they gav^e me. And they i)aid their own ticket money, tliat is, I 
interceded for them to get it, and tliat is all that I saw of tlieir money. 

Mr. BrsiEK. I)id you ever got in toucii with (lie friends or relatives to wlioiii 
tliey were destined liere in the United States? 

]\Irs. HfNG. There was some of them sent letters tlirough me and T gave thmn 
to Mr. B(‘rglioltz, letters they would supixirt those boys, and 1 think they should 
be made to do it 

Mr. BrsiEK. You [mid $25 apiwo, then, to Cushing Academy? 

IMrs. Hixg. Yes, sir; I linve the receipt at liome for it. 

Mr. BfSfEK. Timt is all the UKUiey .vou ever got out of any of those hoys? 

Mrs. Hino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did tliey have auy money besides that? 

Mrs. Hing. Some of tlmm did, and some of them didn’t. Tiieir [larents (»r 
or wlioever tlieir guardian was here, was to support them in the school. 

Mr. Husikk. Wluit was the first intimation you had that these slndeiits W(*ro 
deserting tl*e Cushing Ainidemy? 

Mrs. iliNG. I got a letter tYom Mr. Cahlwell stating some of tlie hoys liad 
left. 1 was back in China, and I eaiiie right liack to America. 

Mr, Buhjek, You came back wliere? 

Mrs. Hing, To America, and I luive bwm working ever since to get the boys in 
school, or send tliem back. 

^Ir. Busikk. I didn't understand when* .vou say you came hack to. 

Mrs. Hing. I came back to America, to Seattle. I lived here until last Janu- 
ary, then I went to Ellenshm-g. 

Mr. Busier. Dhi you kiww tho.se l»oys 1.K*fore you brought them over? 

Mrs. Hing. Some of them I did and some I didn’t. 

Mr. Busier. Did aiiybiKiy assist you in bringing tliem? 

Mrs. Hing. No, sir; nobody at all. 

Mr. Busier. Did yon and Mr. Hing ever live in Chicfigo? 

Mrs. Hing. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Bt'siek. What busin(»ss was he in? 

Mrs. Hing. None at all. We lived there liefon* w<‘ went to Cliina; we lived 
there only two or three weeks. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat was your address in (!liicago? 

Mrs. Hino. We sPiiiiied at a rooming house. 

Mr. Busier. You stopped where? 

Iilra. Hing. We striped at a rooming house; I am tiying Ki think of the mim- 
ber now and tlie street. I can’t think of the number, but we stojiped at a girl’s 
tliat Is marrltHl to a Chin company titere. Tt was on Fourth AveniK*, PlyuKuitli 
Place then ; it has changed hands. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever lire in St Paul? 

Mrs. HiNa No, sir. 

Mr. Bi\si£K. Or Minnejipolis? 

Mrs. Hing. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Old ymi iM:op there? 

Mrs. Hing, I have been through tJiere ; T never stopped off tlieie. 

Mr. BusieTv. What uere your movements after j’ou left Uk* East, after having 
placed those tmys In Cushing Acailemy? 
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Mrs. Hing. I went home to Peoria to see my mother; that is wiiat I came 
here for. I stopped there a month, and my husband went to Dulutii an<l openeil 
a store and placed two of his cousins there, and we went bade to China, wiiere 
I had my school, and I could not leave it. 

Mr. Bi HiKK. Wliat was Mr. Hinj; doiiifr? 

]\Irs. King. He was interpreter in the scliooi. 

Mr. Busikk. He was wliat? 

Mrs. Htng. Interpreter. 

Mr. P»rsiKK. He was acting as your intenu-eter? 

Mrs. Hing. Yes, sir; interpreter. 

Ml'. Bl’sikk. Wliat business are you in now? 

iMi'S. Hing. We are llie (). ik O. Medicine (^).. — Oriental and Occidental. 

Mr. Bi^siiUv. AVlio else in that firm? 

]\Ii'.s. Hing. We liave four people besides. I don’t know the names of his 
men. W’e have one T>r. Won;?. 

Mr. Busikk. Dr. wlio? 

l\irs. Hing. Dr. Wonj^. 

Mr. Busier. W’ans? 

i\Ir.s. Hing. W-o-n-ir. You will liave to ask my husband tliose iianu's, he can 
tell you better tban 1 can. 

J\Ir. Busier. Is lie a practicing physician? 

iVirs. Hing. He is in China, but not liere. We don’t scdl only patent medi* 
cines. We don’t examine pi'ojde, or sucli as that. 

Mr. Bust Etc. Where do you g(*t the medicines? 

Mrs. Hing. We get them from (Miina and America; we u.se both. 

Mr. Binsier. Who makes the medicines— who comiHumds them? 

Mrs. Hing. My husband does; the iloctors. 

Mr. Bt:sncR. Througli what port did you liring tbe.se boys? 

J\lrs. Hing. I came tlirough Vancouver, rigid; straight tliroiigli, I was to 
have landed at Setittle, but they stopiied us at Vancouver, and made us go 
ov(‘r the Oantnlian Pacific Bailroad (Jo. 

Mr. Busier. How many immigration ofiicers b:iv(* come to see you — -that is, 
come to see you in regani to tbe.se students? 

]Mrs. Hing. Nobody Imt Mr. Monroe. 

Mr. Busier. Did IMr. Monroe come to see you, or did you go to ,see Mr. 
iMoiiroeV 

Airs. Hing. I went to see Mr. Monroe, and he came to me and told me I must 
find those boys. 

Air. Busier. How many of them did you find? 

Airs. Hing. I haven’t found a good many of them. We have them all by 
number. I don’t know a lot of their names, and my husliaud writes and we try 
to find out, and by the time we get tiiere some of tliem have gone. Two or 
three of them have stated that owing to the war tlieir father has become poor, 
and they had to work in the summer to go to .school in tlie winter. I don’t know 
how true it is. If I liad tlie money I would go and find them. 

Air. Busier. How long were tli(‘ students detained at Vancouviu ? 

Airs. Hing. Thrw or four days. 

Air, Bt^siER. Did you have the money for them, or did the boys have it 
them.selves? 

Airs. IIiNG, They iiad to send to Cliicago and different iilaces a telegram. 
I think you will see that registered, to get tlieir money to pay their railroad 
fare on. 

Air. Buster, Any questions by the commissioners? 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell, Are you and your husband tlu^ owners of thi.s 
O. & O. Aledlclne Co.? 

Airs. Hing, Yes, sir. 

Commls.sioner O’Connell. These people that are tiiere work for you? 

Airs. Hing. A^es. sir; that Is, they are in business with us, we liave them as 
partners. We put up shares together and opened that, and I am getting all 
the Chinese to go together and patent their medicines and register it In Wnsli- 
ington and try to do the American way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you don’t examine putlonts at all? 

Airs. Hing. No, sir; we are not alloweii to do that; that would he against 
the law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You sell metlicine to cure any ill tliey com- 
plain of? 

Airs. Hing. They have never made complaint of any case we have doctored. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. If I would go to you for medicine you would ask 
me what I wanted it for? 

Mrs. King. Yes, sir ; we would ask you ; we would have to ask you that or 
we could not sell it. You will excuse my expression, I don’t mean to be im- 
pertinent, but if we would sell toothache medicine for some inside complaint 
we would do ourselves injury and the patient, too. We have to ask. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They tell you what is wrong and you simply judge 
by that? 

Mrs. Hing. If they are very .sick wo call in a consulting physician. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You advertise your medicine to cure a great num- 
ber of things? 

Mrs. King. No, sir; we claim we can cure any curalde disease at all. Wo 
don’t cure anything tliat the other doctors .say they can't cure. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You attempt to cure tubercular patients? 

Mrs. King. They have had .success in certain cases of that kind. Like con- 
sumption, they can’t cure that, or cancer, or .sucli things as that tliey don’t 
profess to cure it. 

(dminlssioner O’Connei.l. Have you a stipulated price for the medicine? 

Mrs. Hing. Yes, sir; a dollar and a half for certain medicines and a dollar 
for others. Of course we have to warm the medicine. Every day the patient 
has to come and drink at the house. It is a herb root medicine, and anybody 
can come and see us cook it. They come there right to the house and drink it. 

(dmmissioner O'Connell. How much medicine do you .sell? 

Mr.s. IIing. Not sell very much ; the biisine.ss very quiet. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you .sell a hundred dollars a week? 

Mrs. Hing. Nothing like tlnit now. We did a w'hile back ; but, of course, tbe 
doctors have objected, and wo don’t try. We don’t advertise or anything any 
more. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your place is down tbe street? 

Mr.s. King. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sioner O’IJonnell. I .see Ibrei' or four wimlows with barge signs 
painted on them; that is your placi*? 

Mr.s. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssloner O’CoNNKr.L. There is considerabh‘ advertisement on tho.se 
windows. 

Mrs. Hing. Y'es, sir; we are going to lake that off. We have registered and 
we have patented our medicine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is .all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all ; thank you. 

Mr. Busiek. Moy J. Hing. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MOY J. KING. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you solemnly swear tliat the testimony wliieh you are 
about to give in the hearing now peiiiling before tliis connuission, being an 
investigation a,s to the alleged smuggling of Chinese into the United States, 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but tlie truth, so lielp you Cod? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. State your name in full. 

Mr. Hing. Moy J.'Hing. 

Mr. Busier. :Moy J. Hing? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bu-siek. Please .speak out so tliat the coiiimbssioners can liear you. 
Where were you born? 

Mr. Hing. At Portland, Greg. 

Mr. Busier. When? 

Mr. Hing. Thirty-nine years ago. 

Mr. Busier. Thirty-nine years ago? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And where were yon educated? 

Mr. Hing. Why, in Portland. 

Mr. Busier. In the conirnon scluxds of Portland? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How long did yon attend? 

Mr. Hing. I attended there four years. 

Mr. Busier. And how old were you when you quit school? 

Mr. Hing. I quit school when I w'as 16. 
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Mr. Busier. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Hing. I was working around. 

Mr. Busier. Working in laundries? 

Mr. Hing. No, sir ; as cooking and working in Chinese bazaars or something 
like that. 

Mr. Bi^kieiv. How long did you work as a cook? 

Mr. Hing. I worked as cook three years. 

Mr. Bi^siEK. How long did yon work in bazaars? 

Mr. Hing. Dift'erent times — five or six years. 

]\Ir, Busier. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Hing. Well, then, I got married at New York; and then I went about- 
kept Chinese restaurant in Detroit for a while, and then I go to China. 

Mr. Bitsier. Whojn did you marry in New York? 

Mr. Hing. Sarah Lee. 

Mr. Bu.siek. You say you were IG when you quit school and you cooked three 
years until about 19, and then you worked in the bazaars six years; that 
would make you about 25 when you were marrie<l ; is that right? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir ; something like that. 

Mr. Bi\siek. How long have you been married? 

Mr. Hing. It is over 10 years; I can’t remember. I rememlier 1 married in 
New York on February 11, but I forget the year. 

Mr. Busier. Mrs. Iling says she has been married to you nine years; that 
w'ould be about right? 

Mr. Hing. She must be right. 

Mr. Bt'siEK. Did you do anything else — have any other ^x-cupatlon than that 
of cook for three years and working in bazaars tibout six years? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What else did you do? 

Mr. Hing. And the rest of the time when in America before 

Mr. Bi^siek. I mean before you were married. 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir; and waiting on table in (’hicag<* and those ]»lacos. 

Mr. Busier. You waited talilc in Chicago? 

Mr. Hing. Ves, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How long di<l you put in at that? 

Mr. Hing. Why, I think at dIfTerent jilaces for a few years. 

Mr. Busier. How many years? 

Mr. Hing. I can’t tell you exactly. 

Mr. Busier. Alxnit how long? 

Mr. Hing. About four or five, something like that. 
l\lr. Busier. In Chicago? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Br^siER. What places? 

Mr. Hing. In Chicago, on Twelfth Street, and Detroit, and Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Buffalo. 

Mr, Busier, Who was the (’binese inspector at Chicago wlien you were 
there? 

Mr. Hing. I don’t know. 

Mr. Busier, Who was the Cliinese inspector at Cleveland? 

Mr. Hing, At Cleveland we haven’t — yon mean Chinese or American? 

Mr. Busimc. The inspector of Cliinese, the immigration inspector? 

Mr. Hing. I don’t knoAv them at all. . 

Mr. BU.SIEK. What restaurant did you work at in Cleveland? 

Mr. Hing. Hongkong. 

Mr, Busier. Didn’t you know a man by the name of (h'orge Cullen there 
at Cleveland? 

Mr, Hing. No, sir; I don’t believe I did. Maybe if I saw him I know him. 
Mr. Busier. What were you doing in New York when yon married Mrs. 
Hing? 

Mr. Hing. I wasn’t living in New York; I just pa.ssed through to marry 
her. Is all. 

Mr. Busier. Where did yon meet Mrs. Hing? 

Mr, Hing. I met her In Chicago. 

Mr. Busier. What was Mr.s. Hing doing at the time? 

Mr. Hing. She was attending some Sunday school there in (’liicago. 

Mr. BU.SIER. Were you attemllng that same mission? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What church was that? 
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Mr. Hin( 3. That is tlie Baptist. 

Mr. Busiek. Baptist Chinvli? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Busier. And where was that— what year was it? 

Mr. King. That Is tlio year I was in Chicago, I don’t kiauv; 1902 or lOaT 
]\Tr. Busier. When did you go to China, what year? 

Mr. King. Six years ago I went to China. 

Mr. Busier. In 1908? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Had you ever been in China Iw'fore? 

]Mr. Hing. No, sir ; that is tlie first time. 

IMr. Bu.siek. How dhi you come to go to Clilna? 

Mr. Hing. Well, she wanted to go, and slie made up our mind to go, and 
that is all I know. I not intend to go and don’t at that time. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Where did you get the money to go? 

Mr. Hing. We both kept a place In Detndt and both worked together and 
saved the money. 

Mr. Bfsiek. Wliat kind of place? 

Mr. IIing. We kept a restaurant, I forget tlie man's name, in i.aPayetti? 
Avenue in Detroit, over a saloon. 

Mr. Busier. What was the nami* of your restaurant? 

Mr. Hing. I go under the name Cook Hing. 

]\Ir. Busier. Wliat did you do after you got to (Inna? Where did you go 
in China? 

Mr. Hing. First we arrived at Hongkong, and (lien we went to the country 
for two months, and then came back to Hongkong. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat did you do in the country? 

Mr. Hing. Didn’t do anything. 

^Ir. Bi’siek. What did you go for? 

Mr. Hing. I never had been there and I go to see how the country is, and 
we come back to Hongkong and open a .school to tea<*h English. 
i\Ir. Busier. What Province did your iieopi<‘ come from? 
fllr Hing. Canton. 

Mr, Busier. Canton? 

^Ir, Hing, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And wliero did you go after you left Hongkong? 

Mr, Hing. Go to Canton. 

Mr. Busier. And your people live then*? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir; about 22 miles from tliere. 
i\Ir. Busier. And your fatlier and mother lived there? 

Mr. Hing. Just my motlier. 

Mr. Busier. Your mother? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. And you went back to visit her? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Where is your father? 

Mr. Hing. My father is dead, 

Mr. Busier. When did he die? 

Mr. Hing. He died in Portland. Dreg. It is a long time ago. 

(’huirman Walsh. Speak a little louder, Mr. Hing. 

Mr. Hing. Yes. My father he died at Portland, Oreg., and I forget tin* year. 
Chairman Walsh. How old was he when ho died? 

Mr. Hing. I think about 12 or 13 years old, 

C’hairman Walsh. How old was he, I say, when he died ? 

Mr. Hing. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. How old W(*re you? 

Mr. Hing. About 12 or 13. 

Chairman Walsh. Were yon l)orn in (3ilna? 

Mr. Hing, No. 

Chairman Walsh. What school dhl you go to in Portland? 

Mr. Hing. The publii! school. 

Chairman Walsh. What school? 

Mr. Hing. That is in Second— I forget the .scliool’s name. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you live when you went to .scIkhiI In Port- 
land? 

Mr. Hing. I lived in Mary Stiwt. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere? 
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Mr. Hing. Mary Street. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Wliat is the iiuml»er of the house? 

Mr. Hing. That is between the Second arid Thinl. I can’t tell yon the number 
of the house. 

Chfiirnian Walsh. What bu.siness w'as your fatlu‘r in? 

Mr. Hing. I don’t know. 

(chairman Walsh. WIjo did you live witli after your father died? 

Mr. Hing. I lived wdtli my uncle. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your mother in Portland when yeur fallier died? 

Mr. Hing. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. JIow’ lonjjc had y-ou been there? 

Mr. Hing. I don’t know'. 

Chairman Walsh. When did your mother ^o back to China? 

]\Ir. Hing. Q'hat is, at first she so back, first she laick alwml h‘t us s<m‘ — 
I forfjet w hen she first go back. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any brothers and sisters? 

Mr. Hing. No. 

(’liairman Walsh. Has your riglit to he in tliis country ever Ihhmi in 4 iues- 
tion? 

]\rr. Hing. Yes. 

(’liairman Wai.sh. Wiiere? 

Mr. riiNG. I don’t know wdiat you mean, “ right.” 

tdiairman Walsh. Have you ever lavn charged wltli liaving bec'u smuggled 
into tills country, yourself? 

Mr. Hing. No; I never. This first tinu* I evcT been in eourtliousi*, I think, 

< ’liairman Walsh, This is the first time you have ever been in the court- 
house? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Oo ahead, I don’t want to interruiit yon, 

TiCr. Phstek. Do you know the name of your sehool-teacher at Ihirtland? 

liir. Hing, No. 

INfr. Bi 7 sh:k. How nnuiy school -teachers did you have? 

ISTr. Hing. Well, I tell you, on that time when I go to scIhk)!, 1 can’t under- 
stand miicli even noAv; I can’t understand verj' much. I don’t know the name. 

Mr. Busikk. You don’t know' the name? 

Mr. King. No. 

I^Tr. Kusikk. Well, what did you do for four years, didn’t you even l(‘arn the 
nam(* of your teaclier? 

:\fr. Hing. Yes; but you .see sinw I wus aw'ay so long, mayl>e that lime I 
forgi*! I know. Now', I forget. 

Mr. itiTsiKX, What did you do in Canton after you got there? 

Mr. Hing, W’elt I help luy wife teach a little Kugllsii for tlie (Tldm'fixv wdiat 
I know. 

Mr. Busikk. How many students did you have? 

Mr. Hing. We generally have — some ^^hools hml over 5d in numlua* ; some 
immths go more and some months go less. 

Mr. Busier, How raii<*li did you charge |wr stiKlent ? 

Idr. Hing. Tf w'e oiam the jilace ourselves, we charge $r» a month for t^ach 
student, hut some aw'ay out and go teach him is a different price. They jiay 
$50 a month for each one. 

Mr. Bustek. Yon say you charge $1> a month for stmlents? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Mr. Bus IKK, Blit whore you went to their place you charged sometimes as 
high as $50? 

Mr. Hing. I mean there is iieople hire out to teach by themsehes, 

Mr. Busier. How' long did yon stay in China? 

Mr. Hing. We stay in China, first time, we stay over four yoar.s, I gae.s.s. 

Mr. Busier. And !wiw' did you come to bring those boys over here to Cush- 
ing Academy? 

Mr. Hiwg. Well, them boys coine over that time ; I didn’t know' it. ami e^^ery- 
thing she fix ; and we got ready to Hongkong ; and slie told me she got some boys 
w'itli her to bring ov^-. 

Mr. Bi’sikr. You never heard of these hoys until you got to Hongkong? 

Mr. HiiPO. No. 

Mr. Buster. Didn’t know that she was godiig to bring them over? 

Mr. Hing. No. 

Mr. Busier. And how much did they pay you for bringing them over? 
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ilr. King. Tliey don’t pay me nothinff ; I don’t know them. 

Mr. liusiEK, How much did they pay her? 

Mr. IIiNo. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rusiek. Haven’t you ever asked lier? 

Mr. Hino. Well, no. 

Mr. Busiek. Didn’t she ever tell you? 

Idr. IIiNG. No. 

Mr. Busiek. What did she say about brinj;lng them over and getting pay 
for it? 

Mr. King. When she got to Hongkong, .she says she has them boys to bring 
over, and I asked her what you done it for; and she say she done it for 
favor ; that is all she told me. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you ever write any letters to Prof. Cowell? 

Mr. King. No ; I never wrote to him myself. 

]Mr. Busiek. Who wrote the letters to Prof. Cowell? 

Mr. Hing. If anything was wrote, they must be wife. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you sign any letters to Prof. Cowell yourself? 

Mr. Hino. I don’t believe I did. 
iMr. Busiek. 1 will read you this; 

Moy J. lllng, care of Wu Hing, 18 First Street. 


“West Dui.uth, ^Irxx., Januanj 22^ 1912, 

“ Mr. CoWF.i.L. 

“De.\r Fbienii: Please excuse my delay in answering yours of the lltli, 
but as I just received it I am not responsible. 1 am sorry my boys have been 
(lissatistled with the school that I cho.se for them and feel sure it is in every 
way an advantage. Why they did such a thing to leave where I paid and 
taken the trouble, as you know it wasn’t very little, to give them the best. 
I will try to find out what was the trouble and let you know. But, us to 
their going to work, I am sure they will not do that, as I have the best au- 
thority in regard to their going to school. Probably they think (he expenses 
too high for beginners, as some of their guardians so informed me.’’ 

Chairman Wal.sh. You are reading tliat so fast I can’t understand it, and 
I don’t think he can. 

Mr. Busier (continuing) : 

“I will try to find out what was the trouble and let you know. But, as 
to their going to work I am sure they will not do that, as I havi* the best 
authority in regard to their going to school. Probably they think the exjiense 
was too high for beginners. Some of their guardians so informed me. As to 
that I will try and get a report and send same to you as early as possible, 
as I receive it myself by the above address. 

“Now, Mr. Cowell, I want to thank you for all that you have done for me 
and my people, and also wish to assure you that I will ilo all in my power 
to get the boys to return. I can’t do more. Until then I wi.sli to remain, 
ever your most sincere friend, 

“ Mov J. Hing.” 

Mr. Hing. Yes, that letter I wrote; but .she wrote, wife. On (hat time she 
is sick in Duluth. Then I keep that Wu Hing Cliinese grocery store there, and 
she write that, and I copy in the typewriter. 

3Ir. Busier. Ikirs. Hing wrote it? 

Mr. Hino. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And you copied it? 

Mr. Hino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Why didn’t you send the one that she wrote? 

Mr. Hino. Well, becau.se .she is sick that time, I tell you she is sick, and she 
can’t write it, and she just a little scratchetl that out, and I copied that in 
the typewriter and sent it to him. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever write any other letter to Prof. Cowell? 

Mr. Hing. No. 

Mr. Busier. Didn’t you write another one from Duluth in February? 

Mr. Hing. If anyone wrote, she mu.st wrote It. 

Mr. Busier. And signed your name to It? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. BrsiEK. What business are you in now? 

Mr. Hing. I am In the Chinese meflicine business now. 

Mr. Busiek. Who else is in that business with you? 

Mr. King. Well, there is at present — it is Wong Quan. 

Air. Busier. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. King. I don’t know how he spells. 

Mr. Busier. Wong Quan? 

Mr. Hing. Yes; Wong Quan. 

Mr. Busier. W-o-n-g? 

Mr. Hing. Yes, sir; I guess it is. 

Mr. Busier. Q-u-a-n? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Air. Busier. Or Q-u-o-n? 

Air. Hing. Q-u-a-n, I think. 

Mr. Busier. And what does Wong Quan do? 

Air. Hing. Wong, he has charge in Seattle place now. 

Air. Busier. Who else is In business with you? 

Mr. Hing. That is Ju Wing Wah. 

Air. Busier. Ju Wing Wah? 

Air. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busier. And what does he do? 

Air. Hing. He stay in Seattle in charge •»f this i^lace. 

Air. Buster. And who else have you? 

Air. Hing. That is all. 

Air. Busier. Who is the doctor? 

Air. Hing. That is AA^)ng. 

Air. Busier. Where did he study medicine? 

Air. Hing. In China. 

Air. Busier. And what do you know about the medicine? 

Air. Hing. Well, I learned in China; I was in there and I h'arned some of 
them, and now I learn what T know from him. 

Air. Busier. You learned how to cure people ami make medicine in the four 
years that you were over there in China? 

Mr. Hing. I learned some of them ; yes. 

Air. Busier. Or the three years. Who is the doctor at your Ellensburg olfice? 
Mr. riiNG. Well, I intend to send another one from Oakland but he has not 
come yet. I am staying there myself, that is all. 

Mr. Busier. Is there anyone in your company by the name of Chin On? 

Air. Hing. Chin On? 

Air. Busier. You know him, don’t you? 

Air, Hing. Yes ; I know him. 

Air. Busier. Isn’t he connected with your company? 

Air. Hing. Chin On; well, that is two Chin 0ns. That is, one is at Portland; 
he is not connected with it at all. That is another <lhin On that is talking 
about it and trying to got some shares in the business. 

Air. Busier. Well, now, this Chin On, he is a member of the On Hing Co., 
at No. 66 Second Street, Portland, Oreg., be has got an interest in your busi- 
ness, has he not? 

Air. Hing. No. 

Mr. Buster. He did have? 

Mr. Hino. No. 

Air. Busier. Never was around your place at all? 

Mr. Hing. No. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know him? 

Mr. Hing. Well, yes ; I know him. 

Air. Busier. Where did you meet him? 

Air. Hing. I met him at different places. 

Mr. Busier. What business is he in? 

Mr. Hing. Well, I know him that time, he is working around, he is a cook 
at that time, I know, but I don’t know where lie is now. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever hear that he w'as in the smuggling business? 

Mr. Hing, No. 

Mr. Busier. Never heard of that? 

Mr. Hing. No. 

Mr. Busier. Is he connecteil with the Portland Fisli Co.? 

Air. Hing. That I don’t know. 

Air. Busier. Wliat kind of medicine does your concern make? 
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air. King. Well, it is most any linos. 

Mr. Busiek. You have medicines for coughs? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Mr. BrsiEK. And medicines for colds? 

Mr. Hrxo. Yes. 

Mr. Bustek. aiedicines for consumption? 
air. King. Yes. 

air. Bi’siek. aiedicines for cancer? 
air. niNG. a"es. 

air. Busiek. And medicines for anything that a man mav have wrong with 
him? 

air. Htno. Yqs. 

air, Busiek. Well, who tells the mjin what kind of meilidne to take? 

Mr. King. Well, he come — generally the people come up there and he tell 
what is the trouhle by himself— and the doctors will give him vviiat he needs, 
air. Busiek. The doctor does? 
air. Htng. Yes. 

air. Busiek. a'ou liave no doctor at Elhaisburg. Who tells him what he needs 
there? 

air. IIiNG. aVell, that is— the Dr. Wong he used in there with me. but he just 
come back here last three weeks ago. 

air. Busiek. The ]teoi)ie who have been coming in the last three weeks, wdio 
tells them what tla'y need? 

air. King. aVell. he come up, he tell me what he w.nnt, rlieiunatism medicine, 
I give him that: if he want any other medicine I give him the other, 
air. Busier. You have a good many women come there, too? 
air. Hing. No. 

air. Busier. No women at all? 

air. IIiNG. Well, occasionally there is some old lady. If the womans come up 
it was some (uies knowing us. 

Mr. Busier. I believe that is all I care to ask. I do want to ask one more 
question, beg pard(nu Did you talk to any Oiiine.se in.sj>e(;tor about I Ids business 
at Ashl)urnhani, about tliese boys escaping fi*oni Ashburnham? 

air. IIi.NG. aVell, sinee I came hack here air, aionroi' has been — went up to 
the house couple of times and tried to lind mit what those hoys nere at. 
air. Busiek, Did aionroe ever ask you about your iiersonal history? 
air. Hing. No. 

air. Busier. Or try to find out who you were or wliere jmki were from or any- 
thing about you? 
air. IIiNG. Nn. 

Mr. Busier. Any other Inspectors besides Monroe ever come out to see you? 
Mr. King. No; that is all, I did help him write Chinese letter for him for 
everyone of them, hut T lune few of them answer, hut the rest of them 1 no 
receive any answer. 

Mr. Busier. That is all 

Coiiuni.ssioner O'Connell. Do you know Frank Tajie? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell, is he interested in your firm or company? 

Mr. Hing. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did he ever put any money in your business? 
air. King. No. 

Commi.ssioner O’Conneli-. Has he ever visited you in any way in connection 
with Chinamen coming in here? 

Mr. Hing. No, He come up there couple of tinie.s, hut every time he come up 
with Mr, aionroe together. 

Commissioner O'Connell. He and air. Monroe? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He never talked to you alone? 

Mr. Hing. No. 

Commissioner O'Conneij.. Did you ever go to Ills place, his hmise? 
air. Hing. No ; I don’t know what you mean. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. How much business does your finn do? 
air. Hing. Well, it don’t do very inucli now. Every month In Seattle average 
about .$250 a month in Seattle, 

Commissioner O’Conneli., Two hundred and fifty dollars a month? 
air. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner 0*Oonnell. Now? 
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IMr. King. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was* the highest business you have done 
there? 

Air. Hing. Well, the higliest, that is four months ago, I been take in $320 and 
something; that is the highest I been. 

(^jinmissloner O’Connell. How long has tlie business been running? 

Mr, Hjnq. That is last .hine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Last June? 

Mr. Ring. A year ago lust June. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How miidi business do you do in Kilensburg? 

Mr. Ring. In Ellensbiirg, that is about $80 or .$00 a month. 

CommiKSsioner O’Connell. Have jmu got any business any place t'l.se? 

IMr. Hjng. No. 

Commlssloniu* O’Connell. Just those two places? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O’C’onnkll. How many share in that amount of uuniey, wlio 
do you divide with? 

Mr. Hjng. Well, I got four sliare,s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Four share? 

Air. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connet.e. Divide jHinally? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Fach one gels tlie same amount? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

(Commissioner 0’(Jonne(.l. Divide uj) eacli month? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. If w{‘ make any we might divide eacli month, hut last few 
mouths we have 

( ^jimnissiouer O’C’onnki.l. Wliat is your expeu.se? 

^Mr. Hing. K.vpeuse iu Seattle about $70 inonlli in SeattJe. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. And your expen.se at Kilensburg? 

IMr. Hing. Yes; in Kllen.sbiirg, I think, $55. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnej.l. If you take in $280 a month and your expense 
s $70 a montli, you clean up $210 a montli? 

Mr. .Hjn(j. Y(*s. 

(kmimissioner 0’(Jonnell. Wluit does it co.st you to make tliis nuHiicine? 

Mr. Hing. That is. supiwse iieople have cough, fever, something like tliat, 
10 cents make up one dose. 

C<»mmissioner O’Connell. Al)oiit 10 cents? 

Mr. Hing. Sixty to make. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. To make one bottle? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You sell that for wliat, $1.50? 

Mr. Hing. W^s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Th(‘ other lioitles you make up run about the 
same? 

:Mr. Hing. No. The others, tlie tonics, they can’t tell. According what 
kind tonic. Some one bottle cost, maybe, $2, $3; some, maylie, altogether $10 
or $15. 

Commissioner (>’Connki.l. How many liottles of your UKHlicine do you make 
out of that? 

Mr, Hing. I just talk about one bottle. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One bottle costs $16? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Ounmissioner O’Connell. What <io you sell it for? 

Mr, Hing. I sell it for $20 or $25, maylie $30. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One bottle of medicine; how large a bottle? 

Mr. Hing. Sixteen ounces. 

Commissioner 0’(\)nnkli„ Sixteen ounces? 

, Mr. Hing. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’tkiNNKLL. Cost you $16? 

Mr, Hjng. Y>s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you bring that from Canton? 

Mr. Hing. The roots; yes; the roots. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The roots? 

Mr. Hing. The roots we send from Cldna, but we took them in tliese 
country. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You prepare it here? 
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Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you have It prepared, and that costs $16 
for a 16-ounce bottle, a dollar an ounce? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Expensive medicine. 

Mr. Hing. Yes ; it costs in here some. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many different kinds of bottles of medicine 
do you make up? 

Mr. Hing. That Is only two size ; that is, the 0-(mnce and 16-oimce. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Same medicine? 

Mr, Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you sell that same medicine to cure all the 
different diseases? 

Mr. Hing. No ; Rot some medicine for everythin/?. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many different kinds do you have? 

Mr. Hing. Well, that is— I can’t tell you how many different kinds ex- 
actly, but we have got medicine for colds, we got medicine for toothache 

Commissioner O’Connell. For toothache? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. Yes. And we got medicine for kidney trouble and all kinds 
of aches. I got about 15 or 20 different kinds. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the one bottle of medicine you sell, for in- 
.stance, for a cough or cold, that is of the .same kind of medicim', is it not? 

Mr. Hing. No. 

Commissioner O'Connelt,. Different medi<*ines? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O’CVinnell. And for consumptives you have a different medi- 
cine again? 

Mr. Hing. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. ^ 

Mr. Busiek. You may be excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LEW WING. 

^Ir. Bustek. Mr. Wing, will you take that stand? 

Cbairinan Walsh. Will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that the 
testimony that you are about to give at the hearing now pending before this 
commission, being an investigation into the alleged smuggling of Asiatics 
into the United States, will be the truth, tlie whole truth, and notldng but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Wing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsJEK. Please state your name in full. 

]Mr. Wing. Lew Wing. 

Mr. Blsiek. How do you spell it? 

Mr. Wing. L-e-w W-i-n-g. 

Mr. Busiek. I want to state l)y way of explanation, Mr. Wing, that Ihls is 
the United States Commission on IndiLstrial Relations, who have been charged 
by Congress to inquire into the smuggling or other illegal entry of Asiatics; 
and for the purpose of getting complete inforraatioin about conditions, the com- 
mission is holding secret hearings, so as not to embarrass the witnesses who 
appear before it. And we do tlmt for the purpose of getting frank statements; 
and we would like for you to be perfectly frank with this commission as If 
you were talking with your attorney. 

Now, Mr. Wing, you know Frank Tape, do you not? 

Mr. Wing. Why, I know him, not personally know him ; but I know him ; yes. 

Mr. Busier. You have had some business dealings with Tape, have you not? 

Mr. Wing. Why, the business, is not exactly business, but because I have 
been here longer than Tape here, you know I been in business here quite a 
while, and he’s interpreter of this port, and all these men are not much per- 
sonally acquainted. 

Mr. Busier. Well, to get right down to what we want, you have paid Frank 
Tape $200, have you not? 

Mr. Wing. Yes ; two— twice. 

Mr. Busier. Just tell the commission wliat the circumstances of that were? 

Mr. Wing. On that partner of mine he son is business man of the Wing Co., 
1100 Third Avenue, Third and Spring. That time about, in 1011— that time 
the partner of mine his boy get more educated. For that purpose the boy starts 
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to school now, but in vacation time, not in school, but he is taking the vaca- 
tion. And at that time the partner of mine, Lew Tun is his name, a case 
investigated by the immigration official down here this port. And case, took it 
up, everything all right, you know, before that boy admitted, of course. The 
witnesses, the amount of business in this city, knowing Lew Tun has been a 
business man in this city. So finally case, before the boy made it, only day or 
two before the boy made it Tape come up to me, and he asked me about that 
case, and he said he want some money on that case. I say, “Why?” “Oh,” 
lie said, I want money for the case. If not I spoil the case. I sent boy 
back,” something like that. So finally I told what Tape told me, and I tell 
the boy’s father. His boy’s father thought he would think it over and over, you 
see, and I have nothing to do with it, but leave it with him, what Tape told me, 
what he asked me, I present to his father, the boy’s father. So the boy’s 
father think it over. He said he might harm the case, he couldn’t do, he 
couldn’t do any good, but he can hurt the case, the boy’s father said. He said, 
“ Bettor give him to save trouble, he send hoy back, and the boy little boy, don’t 
want him to suffer from the seasick, long ways off and give it to him, so he be 
done with him,” something like that. So his father give me the money, and 
then Tape come around again, so I gave it to him. 

Chairman Walsh. The boy’s father gave you .$200? 

Mr. Wing. No; $100. 

Chairman Walsh. One hundred <lollars to give to Tape? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You gave 'J’ap(‘ $100? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Chairman AVaj.hh. Where? 

Mr. Wing. In a store. 

Chairman AVat.sii. In your store? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh, In the city of Seattle? 

Mr. AVing. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And what date was that? 

Mr. Wing. I forget exact the date. 

Chairman Walsh. And when was it? 

Mr. AA^tng. I think about September of 1011. 

Chairman AValsh. 1011. Now, then, did the boy’s case come up after that? 

l\fr. Wing. The boy’.s case came up a day or two, and he made it. 

Chairman AValsh. He was admitted? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you have anything to do with any oilier person con- 
nected with the immigration department? 

Mr. Wing. Not a bit; not at all. 

Chairman AValsh. Didn’t you see Mr. Monroe? 

Mr. Wing. No; I haven’t seen Mr. Monroe. 

Chairman Walsh. He never spoke to you about that case? 

Mr. AVing. No. 

Chairman AValsh. You say you never paid him something nt some other 
time? 

Mr. Wing. No ; that was in other case. 

Chairman Walsh. What case was that? 

Mr. Wing. One more case. That is case of the — this case here, $200, two 
different times, one each time, $1(X). 

Chairman Walsh. Each time $100? 

Mr. Busier. Tavo boys, two sons. 

Mr. Wing. Two boys. 

Mr. Busier. Came in at different times. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you give the next $100? 

Mr. Wing. Next hundred, that is on the other store, the Pacific Coast Dry 
Goods Co., 1428 Third Avenue, over here. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, what was that $100 for? 

Mr. Wing. The same thing, the same story. 

Chairman Walsh. The same boy? 

Mr. Wing. No; other man. 

Chairman Walsh. This man had a son coming over here? 

Mr. Wing. His son is here. 

Ghairmdti Walsh. How long were you here — what did Tape say to you at 
that time? 

3881^8. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 7 15 
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Mr. Wing. Tape said, told the some thing, want to scare us, scare the father, 
and .so Ills father gave me money, I guess more like grafter. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he give the money direct to this man Tape? 

Mr. Wing. No ; the man simply give to me; he come to my store because I am 
manager of that place. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see the boy’s father wheu you paid the money 
over? 

Mr. Wing. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How much was it? 

Mr. Wing. One hundred dollars. 

Cliairman Walsh. And when was that? 

Mr. Wing. That. is in September, on the last part of September or October; I 
have forgot wliich. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what year? 

Mr. Wing. 6f 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. Of 1911? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Chairman 1\'alsh. When did you fir.st tell anyone about the payment of this 
money ? 

IMr. Wing. I liave never told anyone. 

Cliairman Walsh. Didn’t you tell Mr. Bonham? 

Mr. Wing. Yes; I told Mr. Bonham. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he the first one? 

Mr. Wing. l<hrst man, ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever at any time talked with Tape about the 
$100 since? 

Mr. Wing. No; never anything to do with him. So, finally after that I found 
out myself ; I know better than tliat, so I don’t want to bother with him, and I 
know we have a right, business men have to pay no money to anyone, so I 
found out my.self ; I got more experience. So I have nothing to do with him. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you ever heard of any other merchants paying 
him any money? 

Mr. Wing. I heard lots of it; all grafter; I heard of lots of down*towii 
Chine.se, but I don’t go down town much. 

Mr. Busiek. What was the name of the boy that you paid the first $1(X) for? 

Mr. Wing. Ben King. 

Mr. Busier. Ben King? 

Mr. Wing. Yes. 

Mr. Buster, And what is his father’s name? 

Mr. Wing, Lew Tun. 

Mr. Busier. How do you .spell that? 

Mr. W’^iNO. L-e-w T-u-n. 

Mr, Busier. What was the name of the second boy? 

Mr. Wing. Second boy is Lee Gira Wing. 

Mr. Busier. The fathers, I believe, of these boys are bona fide meri'bants? 

Mr. Wing. Yes; all merchants. 

Mr, Busier. These wore their sons? 

Mr. Wing. Their own sons, yes. 

Mr. Busier. That is all ; thank yon. 

TEST1H0N7 OF ME. GEORGE NELSON. 

Chairman Walsh. You do solemnly swear that the testimony you are about 
to give before this commission, being an investigation Into the alleged smuggling 
of Asiatics into the United States, will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, .so help you, God? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

(Mr. Nelson, the witness, was accompanied by William D. Downey, deputy 
United States marshal, In whose custody Mr. Nelson was, as a prisoner of the 
United States, Mr. Downey remaining in the room during the testimony.) 

Mr. Busier. I wish to tell the commission that Mr. Nelson has made a state- 
ment before the grand jury, and that any statement which Mr. Nelson makes 
before tliis commission will not be used against him by the district attorney’s 
office, and that tlu'refore. so far as Mr. Allen Is concerned, he may make a frank 
and complete statement. 
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Please state your name in full. 

Mr. Nelson. George Nelson. 

Mr. BusraK. Please speak up so these gentlemen can hear you. You are now 
In jail in this city. 

Mr. Nelson. King County; yes. 

Mr. Husiek. King County Jail? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Why are you there? 

Mr. Nelson. Smuggling Chinamen from British Columbia across the border. 

Mr. Busier. How did you do that, Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Nelson. Why, I went and I got a letter from some, certain Chinaman in 
Seattle here, took the letter to a certain number in Vancouver, and went and 
got the Chinaman from that party, and .smuggled him down in the locomotive. 

Mr. Busier. How many Chinese did you .smuggle that way? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, I couldn’t say exactly, but about 14 or 10 I should 
imagine. 

Mr, Busier. What was your busines.s? 

Mr. Net.son. Fireman on the Great Northern. 

Mr. Buster. Fireman for the Great Northern? 

Mr. Nelson. Ye.s. 

l\Tr. Bilsier. How would you smuggle them across in the locomotive? 

Mr. Nelson. Put them in tlie tool box in the tender of the englia‘. 

Mr. Buster. And through what border towns does the Northern Pacific run? 

Mr. Nelson. Great Northern, it is. 

Mr. Busier. Or the Great Northern. 

Mr. Nelson. Blaine. 

Mr. Btlster. Who is the inspector up at Blaine? 

Mr. Nelson. Wliy, tliere are s(‘veral inspectors tliere. T have forgotten their 
names. I have even forgotten the man’s name t.liat found the Chinaman. 

^Tr. Bt'siek. Forgotten the man’s name that did what? 

Mr. Nelson. That found the Chinaman the day 1 was caught. 

Mr. Busier. Was he a Government inspector? 

Mr. Nelson. Government inspector. 

Mr. liusiER. From the Blaine office? 

Mr. Nelson. Blaine office? 

Mr. Buster. And you say you put the Chinese in the tool box and then in the 
tender? 

Mr. Nelson. On tlie tender; yes. 

Mr. Busier. On the tender? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Nelson. There is a big wooden box running the vv^idth of the tender. 
We used it for chains and jacks and such tilings as tliat. There is room for two 
men in it, in tlie box, at one time. 

Mr. Busier. How often would these inspectors look into your tool box — into 
this box on the tender? 

Mr. Nelson. About once every two months. 

Mr. Busier. And would tliey make a thorough examination at those times? 

Mr. Nelson. No. Wiien thi'y did look, they might look into the sand box, 
look into the tool box on the tender, merely givi* it a glance, tliat would be all 

Mr. Busier. Has that practice hwn generally carried on by the railroaders? 

Mr. Nelson. I believe so. 

Mr. Buster. And how much is paid per iiead for these Chinese that are 
smuggled across? 

Mr. Nelson. From $125 to $150 per head. 

Mr. Busier. Now, you say you got an address from — there is a certain party 
here in Seattle that gave you the address of some one where? 

Mr. Nelson. Some one here In Settle always gave me a letter just to take 
to Vancouver to a (‘ertain place, and then I would get the Chinaman and turn 
him over — he was turned over to me in Vancouver in the evening. 

Mr. Busier. And you would take them down to the railroad yards or to 
the roundhouse? 

Mr. Nelson. And put them in the box. 

Mr. Busier. Now, did employees around the roundhouse see that or know 
that was going on? 
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Mr. Nelson. No; up there there are only about two or three men working 
at nights, and they generally sleep because there isn’t much to do there, 
especially in the morning— 1, 2, or 3 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Busier. Were you pulling a freight? 

Mr. Nelson. No ; firing a passenger run. 

Mr. Btjsiek. Do you mind giving the commission the names of the people 
here in Seattle who were engaged in that? 

Mr. Nelson. Wliy, I was in with a fellow by the name of Clifford Joslin 
(Johnson). 

Chairman Walsh. A fireman? 

Mr. Nelson. A fireman of the Great Northern, runs a hotel near Interbay, 
and a fellow by the name of rrice, he is— I forget Ids first name— he is man- 
ager in that hotel on account of the fact that Mr. Joslin (Johnson) is on the 
road quite often. Joslin (Johnson) came to me; I was out of work seven 
months and a half, six; and when I did start to work there I was quite a bit 
in debt ; so he asked me if I had any ol)jectlon to taking down some Chinamen 
for him. I said all riglit, I would take them down. So he gave me a letter 
to a party in Vancouver, 2G Canton. I went up there and I got a Cliinaman 
from this party and brought him. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

VIr. Nelson, Two. 

Cliairman Walsh. Who was this party up in Vammiver? 

Mr. Nelson. Why, I have forgotten the man’s name. 

Cliairman Walsh. You mean you have forgotten it for to-day? Have you 
given it to the district attorney? 

Mr. Nelson. I lielieve the district attorney has got that fr(un a man in Van- 
couver. I liave forgot what ids name is. I found out wliat tlie man’s name ' 
is from — lie is ii (ildnumuii that runs the store 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know where the store is? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes ; 26 Canton Street. 

Mr. Kusiek. Did those people ever tell about how many other men tliey Imd 
bringing Chinese over? 

Mr. Nei-son. No — beg pardon. 

Mr. Busier. Did VIr. T*rice or Mr. Jolinsoii or this Cliinamnii up in Van- 
couver ever tell you about anyone else liringing (’Idnainen over for them? 

Mr. Nelson. No. 

Mr. Busier. Did they make any remark about liringing Chinese over by boat? 

Mr. Nelson. No; not by boat. 

Mr. Busier. Did they say that tliey liad been engaged in tliis work before? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, they hinted at that; they luul lieen in tlie opium game 
before. 

Mr. Busier. Where did yon deliv(‘r tlie.se Cldnese? 

Mr. Nelson. I would take them to Inlerbny, and llien thi'y would come after 
them at Interhay. 

Chairman Walsh. Take them where? 

Mr. Nelson. To Interhay, the roundhouse of (lie Grc'at Northern. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio would come after them? 

Mr. Nelson. The Chinamen or whoever they were siiiijiosed to lie delivered 
to. We left Joslin (Johnson) and Price handle that up tliere. I liad nothing 
to do with that. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio was it handed you the money? 

Mr, Nelson. 1 didn’t get any, because they never paiil me. 

Mr. Busier. Tliey were to pay you $125? 

Mr. Nelson. One hundred and twenty-five dollar.s apiece. 

Mr. Busier. You brought over about 14 or 16? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes; but not for them people, though. 

Mr. Busier. Whom did you bring over the others for? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, I brought them over for a certain Chinaman in this 

town. 

Mr. Busier. What is his name? 

Mr. Nelson. It Is a certain party down here In Washington street. 

Mr. Busier. Who Is he? Just give the commission his name. The commis- 
sion wants to get at the bottom of this. 

Mr. Nelson. I believe his name is Sing; lie Is called Sing, Charlie Sing. 

Mr. Busier, What is his address? 

Mr. Nelson. I have forgot his address. 

Mr. Busier. What store Is he In? 
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Mr. Nelson. It is underneath the Union Hotel, nt Third and Waslilnston. 

Mr. Bitsiek. Underneath the Union Hotel, at Third and Washington? 

Mr. Nei.son. Third and Wuvshington. 

Mr. Busiek. What business is lie in; 'what kind of a place does he pretend 
to run? 

Mr. Nelson. Chinese mercliandise store. 

Mr. Busiek. Where did you get those Cliinamen? 

Mr. Nelson. The same place, A'ancouver. 

Mr. Busiek. Did this fellow Sing pay you? 

Mr. Nelson. He paid me ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. How much? 

Mr. Nelson. One liundred and fifty. 

Mr. Busier. And you brought over about 14 for him, you say? 

Mr. Nelson. About a dozen. Him and a fellow from Bremerton was in 
together at that time, Sam — tliey called liim Sam. He had a store in Seattle, 
or was manager of some laundry or .something. 

Mr. Busier. And who was this fellow at Bremerton? 

^dr. Nelson. From Bremerton, his name is Sam. That is the same party, 
but he had a store in town, but afterwards shifted to Bremerton. 

Mr. Busiek. The same people up at Vancouver gave you tlicsc last ones you 
were caught with? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes; it is a kind of an agency up there. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know Frank Tape? 

Nel.son. No, sir; I don’t believe 1 ever met the gentleman. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever heard of him? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, sir. 

^ ]\Ir. Busier. Through whom did you hear of him? 

]\lr. Nelson. I heard of him through Harry Toy. He is serving a sentence 
in jail for white slavery. 

Mr. Busier. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Nei.son. He says, “When you go up to the trial you better have your 
own interjireter in case they are using the two Chinamen against you as wit- 
nesses, because,” he says, “ one interpreter is all right, a kind of fat fellow.” 
I say.s, “What is his name?” He says, “Tape.” He said, “He will do the 
right thing by you, but the othm* party,” he says, “ the .chances are will testify 
too much in behalf of the Covernment,” he says. 

Mr. Busier. Did these Chinese with whom you do business ever speak about 
Frank Tai)e? 

Mr. Nelson. Never. 

Chairman Walsh. What was said to you, If anything, about the ij)spector, 
the Government inspectors? 

]\Ir. Nelson. Never said anything al)out the inspector. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever mwt any of the Government inspectors?,. 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, I met several of them. 

Chairman Walsh. While tliis was going on or afterwards? 

j\tr. Nelson. Yes, in the meantime, wlicn this was going on. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you meet them? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, I met them in Vancouver. As a rule they come up on 
one train and they get a few hours’ leeway at Vancouver and tlien stop there 
and inspect the train that leaves Vancouver. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they ever look into your engine? 

]\Ir. Nelson. Very seldom, about oik'o every two months. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever have any talk with them? 

Mn Nelson. Yes, I talked with them a few' times. They knew^ I wan 
smuggling all right, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. What makes you think they knew you were smuggling? 

Mr. Nelson. Because they told me I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Who w'ere the inspectors? 

Mr. Nelson. Frank Hughes is one, and then Beale. 

Chairman Walsh. Who? 

Mr. Nelson. Beale wms on up here at that time, but I understand he was 
dismissed from the service later on. 

Chairman Walsh. Beale? 

Mr. Nelson. Beale; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What conversation, if any, did you have w ith Mr. Hughes 
about it? 
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Mr. Nelson. Why, Huglies says he knew I was smuggling, but he says as 
long as he didn’t catch me at it, why he couldn’t find anything, but he says 
If he caught me at it, of course, he would have to take me. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did catch you? 

Mr. Nelson. The immigration insi)ector up there. I forget what that man’s 
name is. Mr. Downey, I believe, knows. 

Chairman Walsh. How long had It been going on when you were caught? 

Mr. Nelson. Oli, I had been smuggling for two years. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you talk to any other Inspector except this one which 
you have mentioned? 

Mr. Nelson. No. Tliat is, I have spoken to them, but merely “ How do you 
do,” .something like that, speak about the weather, or something like that. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you acquainted with Mr. Monroe? 

Mr. Nelson. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Never talked to him? 

Mr. Nei.son. I d(m’t believe I have. 

Chairman Waf.sh. I think that Is all. 

Mr. Blsikk. Thank you, Mr. Nelson. 

Chairman Walsh. Mucli obliged to you, Mr. Downey. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SEID GAIN OR BACK, JR. 

Chairman Walsh. You do sohunnly swear that the testimony wlilch you are 
about to give at tlm hearing now pending bef(»re this (foinni'lssion, being aa 
investigation into the alleged smuggling of Asiatics Into tlie United States, 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and notliing hut the truth, so heh) you Cod? 

Mr. Gain. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Take that chair. 

Mr. BrsTEK. Please state your name in full. 

Mr. Gain. Soid Gain, better known as ,Sel(l Buck, jr., in Portland. 

Chairman Walsh. Seld what? 

Mr. Gain. Seid Back, jr. 

Mr. Busiek. What business are you in? 

Mr, Gain. Attorney at law by profession; Oliinese merchant and contractor 
by trade. 

Chairman Walsh. xVre you a native of this country or a Chinaman? 

Mr. Gain, I am a native of this 4*ountr.v, born in the city of I’ortlaud. 

Mr. Busiek. Where did you receive your education. Mr. Gain? 

Mr. Gain. Princii)ally in Portland, Orcg. 

Mr. Busiek. xVnd wliat schools did you atten<l tliere? 

Mr. Gain. I attended tlie — at tirst I liad private tutors. Afterwards at- 
tended a military academy for two years. After that I attended the law 
department of the University of Oregon. 

Mr. Busiek. Your fatlier is a hop grower, I believe? 

Mr. Gain. Fie Is a Chinese merchant princitFuIly. Lately he has engaged in 
the hop-raising business. 

Mr. Busiek, Were you ever connected with the Iiimiigratlon Dei»artmeut of 
this Government? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir; I was six and a half years In It. 

Mr. Busiek. And where were you stationed during that time? 

Mr. Gain. For live years in Portland, ami a year and a half traveling 
throughout tlie country as chief interpreter. 

Mr. Busier. And why did you sever your connwtion with the service, or 
how did that come about? 

Mr. Gain. It has been in my miml that, I think, I have touclied on matters 
in connection witli various interpreters that I believe were disiionest, and I 
was detailed — my principal detail originally was supiwisefl to be that of an 
investigating officer instead of an interpreter. Nevertlieless I was detailed 
up to Sumas, Wash. There I was put for several months. I was so dis- 
gusted, that I just left voluntarily. 

Mr. Busier. Resigned? 

Mr. Gain. Resigned. 

Mr. Busier. During the time tluit you were making investigations of other 
officers, whom did you investigate? , 

Mr. Gain. My first case was that of Frank Tape. 

Mr. Busier. Wlmt kind of a report did you turn lu on Frank Tape? 
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Mr. Gain. He wa.s charged with extortion ami blackmailing. The clmrges 
were brought in St. Louis. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. Gain. That w’as In 1907. 

Mr. Busier. They were preferred by w’hom? 

Mr. Gain. The Secretary, I\Ir. Straus. That was my first case asslgnetl 
to me. 

Mr. Busier. What finding did you make? 

Mr. Gain. In that particular ca.se it was .so fixed up that T reported favorably ; 
that Is, I reported that the charges in that particular ca.se were gotten up as a 
scheme against Frank Tape. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He .says he was so fixed up. AVhy? 

Mr. Busier. You say it was so fixed up. Explain that to the eommis.sion. 

Mr. Gain. There wore two or three Chinese combined themselves and brouglit 
these charges, hut the statements were so ridiculoms that I reiuirted tliat tliose 
ehfirges were concocted. 

Mr. Busier. Did you make any further investigation of Tape? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Gain. 1 have knoAA'u P’rank Tape years before Unit, and I liave always 
heard that he was very dishonest. In the first jilace he went to the St. Louis 
fair in liK)8 as an inte'n;n*eter for the (’hinese concession, and somehow he got 
into tl;|e Immigration Service. So while I was told to investigate his cliaraeter 
and integi’ity, reports came to me from different sources that he was extorting 
inon(\v from several Clilnese tlu're who were unlawfully in tlie country. Stati*- 
ments i)y tliese people were given me, and notes were taken by a stenograpiier 
I employed, hut coming down to signing tliese statements tliese people refused 
to do so. So for my own protection, naturally, I could not — I would not have 
b(‘en able to substantiate the statements. However, I believe I still have those 
notes and copies made from them. 

Mr. Busier. Did you evin* take the matter up with Tape and he agreed to 
resign? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir; in lOdS, I believe it was, I was told to examine him as to 
his competency as a (Munose interpn'ter, ho knowing that he was Incompetent, 
that the best way to get out of it would be to resign. Taking him to be a man 
of his word, T I’oported to the bureau that I saw no reason at that time to 
Investigate his competency, and that I would drop the matter. Subsixiuently, 
aflor T loft the sc'rvice, scnneliow he got hack in the service. 

Cliairinan Walktt. WIkmi was tliat? 

Mr. Gain. That was in 1908 — no; 11M)7. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you acipiainted with Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Gain. No, sir ; I am not. I have lieai‘d of 1dm. but I never bad the pleasure 
of meeting him. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever work with Harry Etzold? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Where? 

Mr. Gain. At the port of Siimas. where T slati'd a little while ago. 

Mr. Busier. Did Phzold get into any trouble up at SmiiasV 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir. I think it was after 1 left the servi<‘e that there was a 
report in the newspapers that he smuggled some cloth over from Canada, and in 
that article It gave the new'S that he was hung in effigy. 

Mr. Busier. By whom? 

Mr. Gain. By the citizens of Sumas. 

Mr. Busieic. Where Is Harry Etzold now? 

Mr. Gain. He is assistant commissioner of Tminigratlori Service, stationed 
at San Francisco. 

Mr. Busier. Do yon know a Chinese Interpreter by the name of Cliin Hing? 

Mr. Gain. Henry Chin Hing ; yes, sir ; I do. 

IMr. Busier. Where is he stationed, do you know? 

Mr. Gain. Up to recently he was at British Columhia, at Vancouver; but I 
know he is down at Seattle now. 

Mr. BusiER._That is the fact. I will state for the Information of the com- 
mission that he has just been detaiU^l here to take PYank Tape's place. 

What Is Chin Ring’s reputation as an interpreter among the Chinese? 

Mr. Gain. At the time of my investigntiou of his ability I found that be 
was somewhat — not fully capable of bolding tliat position. However, he ex- 
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^'^ 1 ^ associating with American people, so that he somewhat 
foi got his Chinese lanpinge. When I was examining him he was in a college 
town by the iiaine of Jefferson City, Tenn., and I could not find very much^f 
his m-ord ; but I was told by Mr. W. H. Baker, a clerk of the™ealurv Denart- 
I f wawltl give me as.surance that Henry Ching mng’s 

Mr. Busier. What is his reputation now among the Chinese? 

in ntPrni^Hn. r'’"" harsh in examining- 

I nT3ii ^ n threats; he would use 

iiaisli ^ords, that will naturally .scare a newcomer somewhat. 

Frank Tai™ ^ ^ reputation of taking money, just like 

Mr. Cain. That is what I have heard. 

Mr. Busiek. Is thnt his general reputation or do yon Just hear rumors? 

^Ir. Gatis. That is his general reputation. 

(’hairman WaLvSh. MJio is it sends ihein here? 

rimw n'iTf!)’ f?-'’’ J'ist ''•''•od VVhite that he had wired Henry 

t hing Hing that he was assigru^l to this oftice vice Tape. 

Do you knmv a (Tiinese interpreter who goes by the name of Dr. Gardner’ 

Mr. Gain, les, sir. 

Mr. Busier. M'here is he located? 

Mr. Gain. Dr. .John Gardner is stationetl at San FrancisciJ. He acted more 
as inspector than as interpreter while t was there. 

Mr. Busier. M^hat is his reputation — his general reputaiion’ 

Mr. Gain. ITis general reputation is very bad; known to he ihe slickest crook 
ever existing. 

Mr. Bt siER. Did you ever make an investigation of Dr. Gardner? 

Mr. Gain. No, sir. I wish I had authority, luit I was onlv examining the 
interiireters, so that I did not touch upon his oflicial position. 

^ Mr. Busier. Did you have any information as to Gardner and Ktzold own- 
ing property in common? 

f*’!' f"; *<*''' I to say in this con- 

nection that Just hiTore ho entered the Government service, which w’as ahout 
10 years ago, I should judge, ho came from Victoria, British Coliimhia, borrow- 
ing his passage money. He at that time was some sort of preacher. Now. I 
understand, he is worth at least $300,000. 

Mr. Busier. I believe that is all I want to ask. 

Chairman Waesu. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. IVliat is your business now, did you state? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir; I am with my father engaged in general Chinese mer- 
chandise business. 

Commissioner F.ennon. TTere in Seattle? 

Mr. Gain. In Portland. 


Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Mr. Gain. May I add something? 

Chairman Waesh. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Gain. I might just as well. IVhlle I was acting as interpreter at large 
there was a commission authorized known as the immigration commission the 
head of which was Prof. Jinks. Several of the applicants I reported adversely 
were appointed by that commission. I desire to call your attention to one par- 
ticular instance which was sustained ; that was the case of Holln Shak. He 
originally was a Portland man ; that Is where I knew him full well. He was 
a heavy opium smoker. While I was investigating his case he was at liOS 
Angeles. I found him one day in a gambling house plaving the Chinese fan- 
tan game. I reported that fact to the bureau, and I still have a copy of my 
report. I might say here that all my reports to the bureau I kept the carbon 
copy. Somehow he was appointed. 

Chairman Walsh. What was his name? 

Mr. Gain. Holln Shak, and he was killed recently In St. Louis. So I submit 
these facts for your consideration. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I^t me ask you this, do you know a man by the 
name of Lola? 


Mr. Gain. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mr. Busier. Or Garland or Otis or Gray? 
Mr. Gain. No, sir ; I do not. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know the man that made the investigation 
for the commission? 

Mr. Gain. No, sir; I don’t. Charlie Key 

Mr. Busier. Do you know the man Charlie Key worked for? 

Mr. Gain. No, sir; I don’t recall, but Key himself did not bear a very good 
reputation. 

Mr. Busier. He was killed in Seattle? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Last year? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon, Are there any Chinese societies in Seattle? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir; some Chinese societies hero, on the coast here. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are part of the things we see in the papers frojn time 
to time about what we call the HighbimhTS — is there any truth in wlmt we see 
in the newspapers about such societies? 

Mr. Gain. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Lawbreakers? 

Mr. Gain. I would hardly say that. There are two dilTerent kinds of tongs 
r>r societies. One is formed lawfully for the protection of their own clansmen. 
In other words, a beneficial association among the clans, (hiinese are very 
daniiish. The other is formed principally by gamlders or men that live olf of 
[he earnings of women; those societies rmturally are unlawful. 

( Vmimissioner I^ennon. Is there a constant antagonism ludween these socle- 
lies? 

Mr. Gain. Not lately, Chinese nsnally settle their disputes among themselves, 
if they can’t settle them peacefully they like to fight it out. 

Mr. Busier. Thei'c has been a peace agreement signed recently between the 
^vo tongs, has there not? 

Mr, Gain. Yes; peace societies have been formed throughout the United 
'states and many tong wars have been avert<‘d. 

Commissioner Lennon. What do you know or what do you believe as to the 
iumt)er of CMiinamen In the Cnited States who are here contrary to the Jaw? 
iVliat per cent of them do you heli<‘ve are here contrary to the law? 

Mr. Gain. I sui)pose about 10 per cent. 

Commissioner Lennon. How many Chinese are there In Washington — the 
>tate of Washington? 

Mr. Gain. In th State of Washington there could not he more than 500 — no; 

[ would say more than that. Throughout’ the United States I think there are 
d)Oiit 50,000 now. 

Commissions* Lennon. The testimony in some iiluces shows that the number 
if Chinese in certain cities is increasing; is that true of Portland and Seattle? 

Idr. Gain. No, sir. We are in the contracting business, and we have been 
laving trouble in getting Chinese labor to fuitill <iur contracts. 

Oomiuissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Cliairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. 

(The members of the commission conferred together.) 

Chairman Walsh. AVeli, T guess we will stand adjourned to meet in Portland 
it 10 o’clock day after to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 o’clock p. m. of this Tuesday. August 18. 1014. the executive 
session of the commission was closed, and an adjonriiment was taken to meet in 
he city of Portland, Grog., on Thursday, August 20, 1914, at the hour of 10 
I’clock a. m.) 

(The hearing in Portland, Oreg., was on the .subject of general industrial 
•onditlons and relations in PortlamI and will he found In a previous part of 
his work.) 


San Francisco, Cal., Friday, September //, lOlff—lO a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Weinstock, Garretson, Lennon, 
i’Connell, and Commons. W. 0. Thompson, counsel ; E. H. Busiek, examining 
‘onnsel. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now go into executive session. Mr. Busiek, did 
ou have some matter that you wanted to bring up? 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Hayes. 
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TESTIMONY OF ME, J. P. HAYES. 

Mr. Busikk. Please state your uame in full. 

Mr. Hayks. J. P. Hayes. 

Mr. Busmc, You are manager of the Western Union Telegraph Co. here? 

Mr. Hayes. Chief clerk. 

Mr. Busier. Chief clerk. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You were seiwed with a subpcena to produce a certain telegram 
from U. H. Taylor to Frank H. Tape, transmitted from Buffalo, N. Y., June 4, 
1914. Have you tluit telegram In your possession? 

Mr. Hayes. I have a copy of it, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Will you produce that coi)y? 

Mr. Hayes. If the commission please, I submit tliat the telegraph company 
should not be required to produce this message, inasmuch as a telegram is con- 
sidered a privileged communication. 

(4iairman Walsh. This commission is appointed by the Congress of the United 
State.s and is given by statute full power to compel the introduction of docu- 
ments of that character. Let a formal order be made upon the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. that this telegram be prcnluced at this hearing. 

Mr. Busiek. I will ask that this copy be marked us an exhibit. 

(Tiie telegram reads as follows:) 

Buffalo, N. Y., June Jf, VJtL 

Fkamv H. Tace. 

tats Thirtii-fourtk street, Seattle, M-anh. 

Insist on statement in writing giving reasons for request your financial .stand- 
ing and defer replying until you bear from me regarding particulars written 
me. Write me wliat down-town cilice is used for. 

Taylor, 

(Ktd)lier stamped:) Diqdicate of teleid»one<l telegram. 

Mr. Busier. That Is all. Thank yon, Mr, Hayes. 

IMr. Hayes. I will get a copy of that, will I— of that order? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is tlie original? 

Mr. Busier. Tiie original is in BiilTulo, N. Y. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. C-oggins, i)lease take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. P. COGGINS. 

Mr. Busier. Your name In full, plea.se. 

Mr. CoGGiN.s. J. P, Coggin.s. 

Mr. Busier. What position do you occu])y with the Postal Telegraph C'o.? - 

Mr. Coggins. Manager. 

Mr. Busick. And have you in your iM>ssession a copy of a telegraiii purporting 
to have been sent by one Frank Chew to Seattle, Wash., to R. H. Taylor, Buffalo. 
N. Y,, iiuder date of June 3, 1914? 

Mr. Coggins. I have. 

Mr. Busier. Will yon produce that copy? 

Mr. Coggin.s. On the order of tlie court. 

Mr. Busier. I ask for a ruling. 

Chairman Wal.sh. The same ruling will be made In the cas(‘ of the produc- 
tion of this telegram as was made In- the one Introduced by the preceding wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Busier. I ask that this copy be marked as an exhibit and introduced in 
evidence. 

(The telegram reads as follows:) 


Seattle, Wash., Juwc 3, lOH. 

R. H. Taylor, 

Castle Inn, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Bo.ss request written statement ray financial standing, monthly Income, what 
house cost, and machine. Wife refmsed make statement as to income; personal 
reasons. Charge me with grafting. I have no fear; asked for Investigation 
myself. The questions are personal. Shall I stand pat and not tell? I have 
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Interest in canneries witlv Chinese— shall I dlsclosi* it~whlch brings good 
income? Will do as you say. Have written full particulars. 

Fked Chkw. 

Mr. Buriek. That is all. 

Mr. Taylor. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. RICHAED H. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Busiek- Take the stand, Mr. Taylor, please. 

(’halrman Walsh. Be sworn, please, Mr. Taylor. You solemnly swear that 
the testimony which you are about to give in the hearing now lamiiing before 
this commission, being the investigation into the alleged smuggling of Asiatics 
into tlie United States, shall l)e the truth, the wliole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Taylok. I do. 

Mr. Busiek. Your name in full. 

Mr. T.\ylok. Uichai'd H. Taylor. 

Mr. Busiek. What position do you occupy? 

Mr. Taylor. Inspector, United States Immigration Service. 

Mr. Busiek. Is that a civlI-servlce position? 

Mr. Taylor. It is excepted. I was appointed under an Executive order. 

Mr. Busiek. When? 

Mr. TAYrx)R. In 1907. 

Mr. Busiek. By whom? 

Mr. Taylor. President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you served continuously since? 

Mr. Taylor. Wliy, I will explain just liow I entered tlie service, and tlmt will 
make it probably shorter. In 1007 I was employed in tlie United States Secret 
Service, and at that time we made Investigations for all dei)artments, hy assign- 
ment. I was requested in .Tuly, 1007, to make investigations for the Immigra- 
tion Service. I was assigned for three months. That is a temporary appoint- 
ment, wldch is the practice'. 

I was again reappoifited at the expiration of tliree months. That led to a 
request for my perinnuent employment. And that was followed by an Executive 
order vvhicli gave them permission to enifdoy me continuously. I remained in 
the service tlien for ItKiS. I was out for three montlis at the retiuost of tlie 
War Department, investigating tlie Plaipiemlne Locks, La. I then went back 
into the Immigration Service, and in 1008, the latter part, I again went l>ack 
to the Department of Justice to investigate the Oklahoma land B‘auds, tlie Gov. 
Haskell land frauds. That kept me out about three montlis. In the fall of 
1010 I resigned from the Immigration Service, and at tlie request of tlie Chief 
of the Secret Service, took clinrge of the New York division of tlie Secret 
Service during the absence of the cliief, wlio was made deputy chief police 
commissioner of New York. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Flynn? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Flynn. I remained in charge tliere until he resigned 
and came back. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was tliat? 

Mr. Taylor. That was about seven months. And when tlmt work was finished 
the department requested my return, and I returned to the service and remained 
until the last election, when I resigned and went Imek to tlie Sin-ret Service. 

Chairman Walsh. Who requested your return at tlmt time? 

IMr. Taylor. The Coinmissionei’ General of Immigration, Mr. Keefe. I went 
back to the Secret Service at the last election, and went with IMr. Wilson from 
the time he was elected until he was inaugurateil. And then on the 1st of July 
following I returned to the service, and have been with it ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you happen to return to the service, Mr. I’aylor? 

Mr. Taylor. At what time? 

Chairman Walsh. This last return? 

Mr. Taytxik. At my own request. 

Chairman Walsh. And by wliom was the order made? 

Mr. Taylor. For the return? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. There was no order made. Under the civil-service rules an em- 
ployee is eligible for reinstatement any time within a year. 

Chairman Walsh. And you applied for reinstatement, did you? 

Mr. Taylor. I applied for reinstatement; yes, sir. 
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Cbainiian Walsh. Aud it was granted by the department? 

Mr. Taylor. It was granted by the department. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have remained— could you have remained in the 
Secret Service? 

Mr. Taylor. At a smaller salary ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. At a smaller salary? 

Mr. Tay^lor. At the salary I went over, I idight have stayed with the Seci*et 
Service. The sahyies are not the .same as the Immigration Service. 

Chairman Walsh. You get .$3,000 per year in the position you are In? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And did anyone have your place while you were gone? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Clinirman WAr.sH. Did yon confer with anybody while you were gone as to 
the conduct of the affairs of the ornce? 

Mr. ^J'aylor. Any of the immigration otlicials? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. No; I was out of tou(*h with the immigration officials. 

Chairman Walsh. Kntirely out of touch and out of touch with those that had 
been under you prior to that time, prior to the time you entered the Secret 
Service during the Wilson campaign? 

Mr. Taylor. As far jis I recollect it, I did not Avork at Jill for the service. I 
might .state that we are not allowed to do work for any service where the com- 
pensation is fixed by the sundry civil bill, a bill that creates the appropriation 
for the Secret Service. There is a prohibitive clause in it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, wliat is the nature of the work that yon have been 
chiefly engaged in since you have been connected with the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion? 

Mr. Taylor. Criminal and civil investigations of all kinds, conduct of officers, 
smuggling of aliens, handling of criminal cases, instructing officers a.s to 
criminal procedure, and work of that kind. 

Conunis.sionor (Jarret.sox. I would like to know right there, how many con- 
victions have there been of members of tlio department during the period that 
you have been In the service, on information furnished? 

Mr, Taylor. Well, now, inspector in charge at (fiiicago, Mr. Davies, I Investi- 
gated him ami found that he was submitting false accounts. He was dismi.ssed. 
The matter was submitted to the district attorney for criminal prosecution, and 
he decided that dismissal was siiflici«*nt punishment. He Avas an old man. It 
Avas in connection Avith taking deports from Dhicago to Ngav York. 

Mr. Busiek. We do not care about the details of the case, Mr. Taylor; but 
have any immigration officers been convicted under the TTnlted {States laws? 

Mr. Tayi. OR. Inspector in charge at Alhminenpie, N. Mex. I convicted him 
for participating in r'liino.se smuggling, together with the conductor and brake- 
man of a train running from KI Pa.so to Albuquerque. 

Comm l.ssi oner Oarretsox. That is (’ol. Croon? 

Mr. Tavj.oh. Yes. 

Commissioner Carretsox. Bight tlfore I Avaut to ask a question. All plead 
guilty, didn’t they? 

Mr, Taylor. Phnul guilty ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busick. IVIr. Taylor, ju.st give the comnil.ssion, tell the commission what 
offices 

Chairman Walsh. Please finish any convictions that AA^ere had; Creen, of 
Albuquerque. 

Mr. Taylor. Creen, of Albuquerque, was one; Avns sent up for a year and a 
day, if I remember correctly. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any otlier? 

Mr. Taylor. The in.spector in charge at Calveston I found engaged Avith the 
Chinese in smuggling. He was not convicted ; di.smissed from the service. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the one you mentioned first? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the first one? 

Mr. Tayix)r. The first one was Davies, inspector in charge at Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the Albuquerque case. What was the next one? 

Mr. Tayi,ob. Holman, inspector in charge at Calveston, Tex. 

Mr. Busier. Any others? 

Mr. Tayi/>r, Insf)ector at — you Avant simply the investigations? 

Mr. Buster. No; the convictlon.s, 

(^hairumn Walsh. Tlie conviction of any person. 
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Mr. Taylor. That ts the only conviotlon of an officer. 

Mr. Busiek, Now, tell the connnlssion the men reported adversely by you 
and who are now disconnected from the service as the result of such reports? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, the insi)Gctor in chari^e at Cleveland. 

Mr. Busier. Who is that? 

Mr. TAyiX)R. I can’t call his name. 

Mr. Busier. Cullora? 

Mr. Taylor. Cnlloni. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t it a fact that Cullom is now with (he service? 

:Mr. Taylor. He was not at the time Davies took charire; in and out four 
times. Last time I left Buffalo he came in and bid me good-by and said he 
had quit forever. 

Mr. Busier. Had he quit or was he discharged? 

Mr. Taylor. He resigned. 

Mr. Busier. He resigned? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Buster. That was the cause of e.ach severance from the jci'vice, (hat he 
resigned ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

IMr. Busieic. And was then reinstated under the civil-service rule because he 
had severed his connection from the ,s<‘rvice without deiinquency or misconduct. 
Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Taylor. That is true. We permitted him to resign and reinstated him 
under the regulations; we reduced him as the cause for his first resignation. 

Mr. Busier. What had he done? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, excessive drinking. 

Mr. BrsiEK. Wasn’t it a fact also that he would go to Chinese and have them 
cash worthless checks? 

Mr, Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And that was reported by yon, was it not, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; that was report'd by me — his general misconduct. If I 
remember correctly, he was making a (’himinian do his laundry for nothing. 

Ml*. Bu^si?:r. You 1‘eported adversely? 

Mr. Tay].ob. YVs. 

Mr. Busier. And he was allowed to resign? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Subsequently? 

Mr. TaytvOR. Yes; he was allowed to resign. He was reduced and ordered 
transferred, if I remember correctly, to Detroit from $2,.52() to a lesser figure — 
I forgot what — and he resigned rather than to accept the transfer. 

Mr. Buster. And he resigned rather than accept transfer? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

3Ir. Bustetc. And then later on and within a year he was reinstated in the 
service, certified by the department that the severance from the service had 
been without delinquency and misconduct, and he was reinstated in the service? 

I\Ir. Taylor. I presume that would be the procedure. 

Chairman Walsh. As a matter of fact he did have a rotten record, didn’t he? 

i\Tr. Tayi.or. Y’es, sir. 

f'hairman Walsh. Did you have to make any re(*ommendation with regard 
to lilm? 

Mr. Taylor. If I remember correctly, I did not. There was some question at 
that time about any investigating officer making recommendations. That has 
been reversed periodically, and I do not know if it was in effect at that time 
or not. 

Mr. Buster. Wliat otlier investigations of officers did you make that resulted 
In their severance from the service? 

. Mr. Tayt.or. The commissioner of immigration at New Orleans. I won’t say 
positively that he has been dismissed, or what has happened, except what I 
liave read in the papers since I left Washington, that he had been demoted and 
ordered transferred and resigned— was going to resign on the 1st of July, accord- 
ing to the newspaper article. 

Mr. Busier. Is that the usual procedure In the department, Mr. Taylor, that 
when a special investigator makes an ailverse report on any officer, that he Is 
given an opportunity to resign rather than he put out of the service? 

Mr. Tayixir. No, sir ; that Is not the rule. That Is within the discretion of the 
department. We can simply make a recommendation — the Commissioner Gen- 
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eral makes a I'ecommendation to the Secretary. The Secretary has absolute 
charge of all appointments, reductions, and transfers. 

Mr. Busiek. If a man resigns the Secretary has nothing to do with that? 

Mr. Tayloh. If It comes through the Commissioner General, he either ap- 
proves or disapproves of the resignation. If a man was under charges he 
probably would not permit him to resign until it was decided whether the 
charges were sufBcient to warrant his dismissal. 

• Mr. Bustkk. Are there any other officers now who, because of your activity 
or reports, have been demoted or taken out of the service, peremptorily dis- 
charged? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, yes, sir; the inspector In charge at Los Angeles. In 1910 
I investigated the southern district and found that he was absolutely Incom- 
petent and the affairs in the district were unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Busier. In what regard? 

Mr. Taylor. What is that? 

Mr. Busier. In what regard were they unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, the way I put it, I thought the man was a little out of 
his mind. 

Mr. Busier, Who was that— Inspector Emkc? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; you mean Engleke? 

Mr. Busier. Inspector Engleke? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I had nothing to do with ids dismissal. That was 
Ridgeway. He was Inspector in charge at Los Angeles under Inspector Weddell, 
wlio took Engleke’s place at San Antonio. Weddell was entirely in charge of 
the .southern California district. I found Chinese smuggling operations were 
rampant. I went down in Mexico and came up through with them, and took a 
Chinese with me, and we immediately started getting the smugglers and I 
made the recommendation as I found them in that district. 

Clialrman Walsh. You did what? 

Mr. Taylor. Made a report of conditions just as they were found, and then 
the district was put under charge of the siii>ervlsing inspector, Capt. Connell 
being put in charge of the entire southern California district, and Ridgeway was 
demoted to $1,380, I think it was, and resigned. 

lilr. Busier, l^p to that time southern (kdifornia liad been In the San 
Francisco district, had It not? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; it was in the San Francisco district up to the time that 
the Immigration Commission made an investigation, and it was then taken 
away and a man named Weddell was put tn charge of southern California. It 
w-as a .separate district, and in July, on my recommendation, the bureau put it 
under the .supervising inspector at El Pa.so. 

Mr. Busier.. .And southern California, or all of California up to about 75 
miles south of San Frjiiicisco, is under tiie El Paso jurisdiction now, is it not? 

Mr. Taylor. Under the El Paso jurisdiction, with siibheadquarters at Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Busier. And the northern portiu!» of this district is 1,300 miles by rail 
from El Paso, is it not? 

Mr. Taylor. About that. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever Investigate ttio southern California district; that is, 
prior to this Immigration Commission? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, that Is just about the time that I made an investigation. 

I was then working for the Secret Service, and I made an investigation. 
About that time, if 1 remember corrwtly, reports were circulated that smug- 
glers were operating there. I took up the work and I found there was a man 
working under the name of Garland, whose right name was Groenhall, a man 
whose record we had, and found it was very bad. It subsequently developed he 
was in the employ of the Imndgrution Commission, and that the acts he was 
committing were presumably for the purpose of getting evidence. 

Mr. Busier. Did you investigate Joim Canfield, and a man nametl Agard 
and Engleke at that time? 

Mr. Taylor. I investigated Agard, in connection with Garland, and found he 
was working with Garland, and so reported. Engleke I did not investigate, 
except as to the Chinese smuggling at that time, which did not amount to very 
much. There were about 10 or 12 Chinese (simlng to Ensenano— that is, our 
distributing point. When they come to Ensenano we are satisfied they are en 
route to the United States, They were catching a reasonable number of those 
Chinese and smugglers. 
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After the district was changed I paid no further attention to It other than 
to get reports of Chinese coming to Ensenano, I found frequently they were 
coming in large numbers. That resulted in my then taking up the investigation 
in Mexico. I took an interpreter and went to Mazatlan and put him in with 
the smugglers, came up on the boat with them, and he stayed for two weeks in 
Ensenano with the smugglers, and in that way found out what was going ou, 
which was the start of the break-up. 

Mr. Busier. Did you investigate Canfield? 

Mr. Taylor. Canfield? I think not. 

Mr. Busier. Just search your memory, Mr. Taylor. Isn't it a fact that you 
did report that Canfield was not involved in smuggling according to your best 
Judgment? 

Mr. Taylor. Oh, yes ; indeed, I did. He was working with me. 

Mr, Busier. And it subsequently transpired that Canfield w'as one of the 
ringleaders of smuggling operations? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir ; it subsequently tramsplred that I got the smugglers that 
brought the Chinese over that Canfield was charged with assisting. Or, in other 
words, I believe the charge w^as that he was having them brought over for the 
purpose of catching them to make a record. 

Mr. Busier. Are you sure about that, now, Mr. Taylor, that that was what he 
was charged with? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, that is my recollection. I know that was the charge at 
the time this man was working for the oornmission. He stated tliat in fact he 
tried to get a man to sign an affidavit to that effect, that he was paid to bring 
Chlne.se over for — so Canfield could catch them. 

Mr. Busier. Well, have you ever looked into the record of Canfield to see 
what were the actual charges and what he was finally found guilty of? 

Mr. Taylor. No ; I can’t say that I have. 

Mr. Busier. Have you never heard that he was found guilty of active partici- 
pation both in doing the w^ork and in sharing the proceeds? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir ; I liaven’t, 

Mr. Busier, Of the smugging, 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Mr. Bi’siEK. You haven’t learneed that yet? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. This is the first Information you have received. Is It? 

Mr. TAYr.OK. That he was actually charged W'lth bringing them over? 

Mr. Busier, Assisting In bringing them over, and found guilty? 

Mr. TAYrx)R. He was found guilty by the commission. 

Mr. Busier. And because of the findings made by the commission on their 
recommendation he w^as dropped from the service? 

Mr. Taylor. He was dismissed ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. But you still don’t believe he was guilty? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I don’t. Because the smugglers stated to me— and their 
confessions are on record in the bureau. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the commission that investigated that have those con- 
fessions that you received? 

Mr. Taylor. I presume so; they were sent in the regular way. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Taylor, you have devoted a great deal of time to investigat- 
ing offices throughout the country, have you not? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Uecommending betterments and changes, investigating the offi- 
cers and reporting back to Washington confidentially as to their ability, and 
so on? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. It was on your recoin mend.nt Ion that more territory was given 
the El Paso office? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. Southern California. 

Mr. Busier. That Is a reflection, is it not, upon the administration of affairs 
by the San Francisco office? 

Mr. Taylor. I would not say that it is a reflection. It was done for the best 
interests of the service, for the reason that most of that territory lias to be 
watched for contraband Chinese, Chinese that have been smuggled across from 
Mexico. The work is so closely interwoven that it can be better handled by 
officers In southern California, because otherwise the work would Interlap. I 
recommended that the southern California district, administrative district, 
conform to the judicial district, so that a man arrested in one administrative 
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Strict would not have to be tried in another judicial district, and for the 
rther purpose that the inspector in charge of southern California is the best 
i^estigating officer in the service. 

Mr. Busier. Who is that? 

Mr. Taylor. Capt. Connell. He is an old peace officer, and since he has been 
charge, as evidence of his work, he has sent out of that district 1,400 contra- 
nd Chinese and has mowed down at least three or four crops of smugglers, 
d also has captured or put out of commission 12 smuggling crafts, launches, 
d so on. 

Mr. Busier. Couldn’t ho work to better advantage with the San Francisco 
strict, Mr. Taylor, in so far as the chief smuggling in the San Francisco district 
mid be by water, and El Paso is away inland, and many of the boats come 
ns far as San Francisco, do they not, with .smuggled (ffiinese? ,, 

Mr. Taylor. Why, they have in the past. The only information that we 
ve — the last information that we have was that a load was coming up here, 
t what became of them we don’t know. 

Mr. Busier. ITow long ago was that? 

Mr. Taylor. On the 20th — on tlie 18th of July a boat left Pointe Grande with 
Chinese on board. It is a boat that changed the name of some other boat to 
tlie boat 'New Orleans. Tlie inspector in charge at San Diego wired the com- 
' mission here. I have a man in chai’ge of smuggling in Monterey, but they were 
afraid they might miss him, so they wired both idaces. Now, that wire was 
.sent on the 18th of July. On .the 20tli of .Tuly all the papers in this section 
published the information, published tlie name of the boat, and we have heard 
nothing further from it. 

Mr. Buster. How did that information leak out? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t know. It does every time. Therefoi*e T have given in- 
structions not to send information of that kind until I can imdie arrangements 
to have some particular person have the handling of information in the northern 
district. 

Mr. Buster. Have you suffered in the past from too much publicity— advance 
publicity? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir ; it has occurred practically every time. Now, in justice 
to the officers here, they say that they give this information to the UevenmT- 
Cutter Service, ami are therefore not responsible for what becomes of it. It 
is ratlier discouraging, however, to see information of that kind published 
the second day after it is sent out, especially when men have worked 10 or 
15 days and nights watching for it, and then have it go np in that way. 

Iilr. Busier. What, in your jmlgmont, IMr. Taylor, is the extent of the smug- 
gling operations around this coa.st? 

Mr. Taylor. The California coast? 

Mr. BiLsiER. Y>s. 

Mr. Taylor. Up until, well, during the pa.st fiscal year we had 8B eases of 
smuggling, and we sent out 7(X) eoiitrabands. That was larger than usual, for 
the reason that the Pacific Mail and the .Tapanese lines brought a large num- 
ber of transients and took them to Mazatlan, put them right across the line, 
and they came hack in large numbers. 

Mr. Bt'Sier. Wasn’t it also due to the fact that during the disturbance down 
in Mexico many of the resident Chinese wanted to get hack to China and ju.st 
crossed the border into the hands of the officers, so that they would be deported 
free? 

Mr. Taylor. No. We stopped that some years ago — probably four years ago. 
We were sending Chinese back to China whenever they wanted to go. I happened 
to be in Tucson when we had 45 that we were then sending, took them all before 
the United States commissioner to send them back to China. 

I wired for authority to take them on departmental warrants, each having 
admitted having come from Mexico. I wired for authority to take them on de- 
partmental warrants. When we got a sufficient number we sent them to 
Mazatlan, Mexico. We held them in detention at Tucson until, I think, we had 
probably 30, but without their knowing what we were going to do. We sent 
them all back on the Secretary’s warrant to Mazatlan, and that put a stop to 
them coming over simply for the purpose of having their passage paid to 
China. There isn’t really Chinese smuggling along the Mexican border to 
amount to anything. 

Mr. Busier. In speaking of the town of Ensenano, about what Is the Chinese 
population of that town? 
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Mr. Taylob. There is a floating population there of from two to three liun- 
dred. The permanent population would not exceed, the last time I was there, 
which was probably four years ago— would not exceeil 200. They don’t stay 
there very long. They know that we are watching them In Ensenano, and 
therefore they keep them there. They have to keep them under cover for fear 
we will recognize them if they are subsequently arrested. They are gotten 
out as quickly as possible after they come Into Ensenano. 

Mr. Busiek. They are there for but one purpose ; that is, to !)(' smuggled’ into 
the United States? 

Mr. Taylor. That is all the purpose. 

Mr. Busier. You say that there is a floating population of about M Chinese 
there constantly? 

l^r. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. How long do they stay on an average in the town? 

Mr. Taylor. Wliy, I should say about two wet'ks. 

Mr. Busier. Two weeks? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. The last time I was there — that is probably four years 
that was the case, and I presume the same methods ai-e followed out. 

Mr. Buster. That would make about 25 shifts of .W) each in the course of 
a year? 

^fr. Taylor. Well, easily. They were coming out when T made this last 
recommendation. I think it is one month that we had probably close onto 200. 

Mr. Buster. That is, that you caught? 

Mr. Taylor. No; that we didn’t catch. 

Mr. Busier. Oh, that you didn’t catch. 

Mr. Taylor. They w(Te not catching tlu'in then; that is, between th(‘ time it 
was made a separate district and the time it was put onto the El Paso district. 

]\Ir. Busier. How did you catch most of those — coming across the border or 
coming up in a boat? 

IMr. Taylojl The first u'O starte<l when this m;m 1 hfl't iji Ensenano reported 
that they were walking over at that time. I statioiUMl men along the roads, 
up the trails up in the mountains day and night. Probably the flrst— well, 
within two we(‘ks — within a week we caught the first outfit walking. They 
M’alked up the Tecule way and down over the trails. It was reported by my 
man in Ensenano, and that smuggler w'as killed. One of the smugglers in that 
case opened fire on the oflicers, and one of our officers killed him. 

Witiiin about a wct'k afterwaials the sec<md outfit arrived there, which was 
under way, and they had the same trouble, but they did lire on our oflicers, and 
the fire was returned, iind our oflic<T who was going to kill him didn’t, because 
of having kilU'd one the week before, and' he decided not to. We sulisequently 
g t him. sent him up for assault and attempt to commit nuinler. 

Mr. Busier. Whsit officer was that? 

Mr. Taylor. Conklin. 1'hey then started their boat smuggling, and that 
hiis been going on ever since. We have caught 12 — we put 12 boats out of 
commission of all kinds. 

Mr. Busier. What Is your best .ludgment as to the number of Chinese cross- 
ing or coming up from Mexico in the last year, say, that you did not get? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I should s.ay probably 1.50. 

Mr. Buster. One hundred and fifty? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. AVell, now, T don’t want to argue with you, but 1 want to get 
those figures. 

You say there Is a floating iiopulation of about .300 Chinese in En.^enano? 

Mr. Taylor. I mean by floating population — you probably misuiulerstood 
me — that is, in addition. T would put 150 regulars, and that would make ours 
about 1.50. 

Mr. Busier. Now, if 1.50 get out every two weeks, and a new shift comes 
in 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. We caught, T ,say, about 700 in the last year. 

Mr. Busier. Well, hut if those came In there, that would make aliout 4.000 
going out and 700 caught? 

Mr. Taylor. How do you mean, 4,000? 

Mr. Busier. Well, if there was, taking your figures. .150 that change apiu-oxi- 
mately every two weeks, that would make 20 changes in a year, wouldn’t It? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. BusnsK. Twenty-six times 300. 

38810-S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 16 
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Mr. Taylor. I will modify that. At that figure, 800 coming in every month, 
we would have had 300 a month coming into Knsenano. At the highest esti- 
mate I have had It was about 200 a month. And that has been cut down. 
If I remember correctly that was about the time that we made the change. 

Mr. Busn-uv. Isn’t it a fact that the Chinese population of Ensenano is larger 
now to-day than it ever was? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, probably so. There are probably a lot of Chinese from 
neai^d)y places in there. 

Mr. lUisiEK. Now, that is just Ensenano alone. Now, the Mexican border is 
pretty long, and there ar(‘ smuggling oi)erations carried on all along the border, 
aren’t there? 

]\Ir. Tayi.oil Well, we hav(‘ - 

Mr. Bi’sikk. From Beaumont. Tex., to the Culf of California? 

lilr. Taylor. Oh. no; we have pnictically broken ip) the smuggling (‘ast of 
yuma. 

Mr. Busiek. East of Vumi»? 

Mr. Tayi.or. Yes, sir; we u.sed t(»; they are stragglers now. When T first 
went on the boiaUa* that was their regular route, through El Paso, in lajx cars. 
Every means known was iise<l. Well, we have broken up, we have discovered 
every means practically that they have employed. The last they were driven 
over to Eagle Pass, and we got three that wiait out theia* and attempted to go 
through there. Pd Paso is the only place where they are coming across to 
amount to anything east of Yuma. Yon understand that they can’t get away. 
We have every train moving in that section inspected; and the Chinamen can’t 
travel on those trains unless he lias permission from some ollieer at l*d Paso. 
If I rememher correctly that was about the time that we made the change. 

We give him a ecrtifieate. and send a copy up the road to our insiieetor who 
iusjKWts the train, and if he hasn’t got the ci‘rtitieale he is takiai off. 

Mr. Buhjek. Well, now, that ae(*oiints for Mexico. How about smuggling in 
from (’anada? 

Mr. Taylor. To the extent that that is i-arried mi. snmggling in from (himida 
is just a little better now than the Mexican iiorder was wlicn i tirst took charge 
of it. They are smuggling in from (hinada at all times. 

Mr. Bustek. How? 

Mr. Tavlou. Every conceivable way. 

Mr. Busier. Is there considerable boat smuggling along the Pacific coast? 

^Ir. Taylor. Why, no. The smuggling on tlie Paeitic coast is not as great 
as one would imagine. Now, I have investigated tlie <‘onst hei*e. I put a man 
in with the smugglers, had him witli tlieiu for three months, and with the 
results we wore satisfied that they were not coming across in the number we 
would imagine. It developed that they were not, for tliis reason, they wanted 
to get East. If they are smuggled across in the vicinity of Seattle or any- 
where — well, anywhere west of the Internal ional Ealls, they have then got to 
run the gantlet of oiir inspectors clear through to the eastern point, in addition 
to being smuggled acro.s.s. They can go in Canada to Ibiffalo or Toronto. To- 
ronto i.s the headquarters, ami they go to Toronto, and they only have one 
difliciilty and that is getting across. Once they are across they are close to their 
final destination. Our trains going through Chicago and Toledo are periodi- 
cally inspected. If we see a Chinaman on there we take him off, and for that 
reason they figure wdien once they get across in the vicinity of Seattle they have 
to take a chance to get East, which accounts for it. I was myself rather 
surpri.setl at the result of the investigation. 

Now. they were smuggled across in small numbers in the vicinity of Seattle. 
A great many more aliens of other races are being smuggled over, and we are 
using the same method, or intend to, to apprehend those. I don’t mind stating 
that we had— at least I hud the head smuggler— my man got in with the heart 
smuggler in Vancouver, and he would have come over with him— the lay wa.s 
he insisted on his coming over with opium. Of course, we don’t do that, it is 
not our business, we simply report it. He could have come over as his partner 
and we would have caught him and caught the smuggler, hut I would not per- 
mit anything of that kind to be done in the Seattle district for the simple 
reason that there is too much newspaper notoriety tliere. We have a new 
district attorney aud we have a new commissioner. Of course, the commissioner 
is Inexperienced In work of this kind, aud while the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as you probulily know, says it is perfectly projicr for an in- 
vestigating officer or detc(!tive to join a conspiracy after once formed, and even 
assist, for the purpose of apprehending the criminal, and in fact It Is the only 
way a conspiracy can be exposed 
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Ml-. Busikk. Wliy, then, were you afraid to take it up witli the oominis- 
Kioiier at Seattle? 

Mr. Taylor. I would have taken it up with the commis.sioiier, *I would have 
taken it up myself, but I didn’t want them to — I didn’t want to have to answer 
criticisms in the newspapei-. There is .some one thei-e who makes a hal)it of 
publishing everything in the papers, and as I imt it u]) to the bureau, they 
would probably charge us with smuggling Ohinese in if I permitted an officer 
to come over, and for that i-eason under the pres^mt circumstances I woidd 
not permit an officer to take any part in working with the sinuggh‘r. He 
developed the smuggler Jind lie came over and <levelo])ed the Chinese in Seattle; 
he had a conference with him; l»e got lelters from him to the smuggler’s 
Clnne.se man in charge of Vancouver, and vice ver.sa. He got theii- methods, 
and in that way he, in addition to that, develoi)ed the fact that smuggling is 
not being carried on as extensively as we llnmght. 

Now, they wen? bringing them across in the to<»l l)ox of the engine, probably 
two at a time. This man statist that that had been stopped; that they cmild 
not do that; and that he was trying to arrange to have somc^ brought over in a 
boat, but that lie could not get mm-e than Iwo or tliree at a time, that tlu‘y 
wanted to go ea(‘h rather than to come across in that way. The smuggling by 
the trains, 1 tliink, lias heini stop))(‘d. I went to Blaine and to Sumas and 
went through the trains, and showr-d the otficers Just exactly when' they had 
been found in the past, and we have bnind them in every conceivable part of 
the train. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Brake be;ims? 

Mr. Tayt/)r. Braki* beams, under lh«‘ hood over the vestilmie, and in the lioxes 
of tlie diner, under the food boxes. At K1 Paso tliey would jiut two ('hinamen 
in this liox, which is about that stjuare and as long as a man, at. we will say, 
11 o’clock at night in the yards. That <liner would remain there until 11 o’clock 
to-morrow, and then be put into a train halving at 1 o’cha-k. and taken to 
('hicago. That man would remain In that jiosition for that time. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. WilluMil food? 

Mr. Taylor. Except the litth' crackers and water that they put In with them. 

Coinmis.sioner AVeinstock. What would they do to respond to the law.s of na- 
lure? How would they relieve themselves? 

]\lr,, Tayi.or. Right where they were. We caught one liy relieving himself 
over the hood. This little hood is about that high, you know, over the vesti- 
bule where it slopes down. Tin’s is the top of the car, there is a little .space 
there, and they take off a iinnel inside and sliove him in there, and put tliat 
panel linck. They would stay th(*re thn'e days in tliat ])lace. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How could smugglers do I hat without the train 
crew knowing it? 

Mr. Taylor. The train crew, tliose are the ones we have to contend witli. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The train crew? 

iMr. Taylor. Yes, sir. That car was pot in the yard, which lias a high fence 
around it, and it is almost impractical, Iks-uusp they are all smugglers, there 
is no trouble finding tlie smuggler. We can go out in El Paso and shake 
hands with them on every corner, but you have to catcli them. I have put 
an officer in there and it devel(»ped on that box car — the dining car, I got a 
strange officer and put him in as a lielper. He worki^l tliere and finally got up 
to he foreman of a gang, which gave lilm an excuse for going around the yards. 
But there are very few officers w(* can use In that way, because they will 
very soon toll you that they diiln’t come in the servii-e to handle trucks and 
things of that kind in the freight yards, they don’t get .sufficient pay. 

Commissioner Carretson. In ilic Investigation ou that border didn’t it develop 
that tliere was another matter of train handling? 

Mr. Taylor. On 

Commissioner Gakretson. On the Mexican border? 

Mr. Taylor. On the Mexican border? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

INfr. Taylor. Oh, yes. 

(^)nnnI.ssioner Garretson. Didn’t it clevelop that gangs were marched across 
the border, the trains stojiped 7 or 8 miles from the border, and the Chinameu 
loaded Into a baggage ear? 

Mr. Taytx)r. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. And lirougbt away in? 
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Mr. Taylor. Every conceivable 

(.V)inniis.sioniBr Garrktson. In the Investiguthui of that what I would like 
to know is this: Did responsibility for that kind of action rest solely with 
the train crew or were there officers of the company implicated? 

Mr. Taylor. That is to say the company? 

Commissioner Garretson. Of the railway company? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, nothing higher than the engineer or conductor that we 
have ever been able to get. 

Commissioner Garretson. What makes me ask — bear in mind I have some 
knowledge of train movement. 

^Ir. Taytx)r. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. The way that wa.s done, according to my informa- 
tion, it could not have been done by the conductor and engineer witliout the 
(‘ollusion of superior officers. 

air. Taylor. Well, they have never been able to trace it to them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, you have never been able to limi a trace of it? 

Mr. Tayix)r. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. What makes me ask, no conductor or engineer— I 
am speaking from years and yimrs of practical knowledge 

Mr. Tayi/>r. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can follow that nadhod. and (Init was very prov- 
ident, if I am not misinformed, on that border, witliout both knowledge and 
authorization. 

Mr. TayT/OR. Well, now, I don’t know just the iiarticular instances yon refer 
to, but what I have in mind wjis a Santa Fe train was sometimes stopped 
right out of El Paso and just 

(Vimmlssioner Garretson, Wi'll, T am not refm'ring to (Ind at all. I am talk- 
ing of trains tliat cross the line ou the other side. They bring them to within a 
few miles of the border, and tluai they were taken in squads — the Chinamen — 
and mai’ched across tlie border on foot. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

('ommissioiier Garretson. And camped on llie other side tirobjdily until a 
tndn was due, anotlier one following, a Ijiter train. Tlien tliey were lliigged 
from anywhere fnan 1 to 5 or 10 mill's on tliis side of Hie liorder — the men 
loaded in tlio baggage car; that is, tlie Chinamen— and carried off. 

]Mr. Taylor. No, no; 1 don’t 

ikmiinissioiier (Jarrktson. You found no ri'cord of anytliing of tliat kind? 

^Ir. Taylor. No; I don’t just understand aliout — you say th(*y came uji on a 
train? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr, Taylor. I will tell you ; tliey all come to .Tuarez. 

, (kimmissioner Garretson. (tame where? 

Mr. Tayi.or. Come to Juarez; tliat is tlie same tliero as Kiiseuano is here. 

Commissioner Garretson. I know; I am peH’ectly familiar with Juarez. 

Mr. Taylor. Then tliey are smuggled over tlie i-iver as liest they can. 

Commissioner Garretson. How about the El Paso & Soutliwestern ; Hint 
crosses the line? 

Mr. Taylor. Wlu're? 

(Commissioner (Jarretson. From Douglas, and comes into El Paso on this side 
of the line. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

(Commissiomn' (Jarrktson. The Soutb«*ru racific lines from Benson soutli. 

Mr. Taylor. Tlioso are the ones tliey use. 

Commissioner (Jarketson. Well, there is the class of train that I am talking 
about. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

(Jomraissioiier Garretson. A train that crosses the border itself. Wlmt road 
was Green on? 

Mr. Taylor. The train doesn’t go into Mexico, 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlie El Paso & South wesiera does. 

Mr. Taylor. Where? 

Commissioner Garretson. What? 

IVIr. Taylor. Where? 

( 'Ommissioner Garretson. Crosses the border and goes south below Douglas. 

Mr. Taylor. Into 

Commissioner Garretson. Goes down this way on a loop into old Mexico 
[Indicating], 
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Mr. Taylob. You moan tlio now road? 

Oommissionor (jArbctson. What? 

Mr. Taylor. The now road, you moan? 

Uoiiindssionor Garuktson. Why, it is not very old; It has ho(‘u tlioro for S 
years or 10. 

Mr. Taylor. And j?oes from liore to El Faso throut,di old Mexico? 

Commissioner Gakretson. No. It trow from El lhis(» down to Doujilas, ritrht 
<lowii the Matazara country, and then comes up to Henson. 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t 

Commissioner Garrktsox. That is the I*helps-l)od|u:e naid. 

Mr. Taylor. You iia^an the hraneh tlmt runs to Nojrales? 

Commissioner Gakretson. There Is a branch that crosses into Neeo. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Hut it Is rijiht on the laualer and Io(>ps Ix'low it in 
one place. JiOok at a railroad map, it will .show you that. 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t 

Commissioner Gakretson. The line extends from El Faso luaMh. the old 
El Paso & Northwestern, up to Santa Rosa. 

Mr. Tayt.ok. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakretson. It troes south to Doujrlas and Henson? 

Mr. Tayi.or. Yes. 

CommissioiKM* Gakretson. M'ith a br.am-h across at Xakazara and Neeo? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Commissioner (L\krf:tson'. And it falls 1m‘1ow the line for a number of mih's? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakretson. It forms a ver.v convenient loading plac<'. AVhat 
road wa.s Green on? 

IVtr. Taylor. Green was on the Santa fV. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Santa Fe. lie only aiti)roached llu' iKwder, he 
didn’t cross it? 

Mr. Taylor. He had nothin^i: to <lo with the boi-<ler at all. 

(kmmiissioner Garreison. No? 

Mr. Tayi.or. He w.as simply insj)e<'lor in eharp:e. 

Commissioner Gakretso.n. 1 know he was in the service of the Government 
at the time of his convi<‘tiorL 

Mr. ’Paylor. Everybody had— they were to pass through and lnsi»ect them 
and take them off the train, that he wjis supp(>sed to. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Tlmt phase of it is what interested me. 

INfr. Taylor. Well, now, they can't ;j:et by, because we open all theii* cars .and 
ins|)e<'t all the trains. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Oh, yes; but you can readily understand I hat bav- 
in, stood the Inspection and ])i’oceeded north in our territory the Chinamen 
will be loaded 5 miles from where th(‘ inspection look place. 

I\rr. Taylor. It is in our territory where wo inspect them. W'e in.spect them 
1(K> miles from the line. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Absolutely. They don’t run that far. 

Mr. Taylor. AVhat is tliat? 

Commissioner Garrktson. Tliey could carry them in before tlmt. 

]Mr. Taylor. They can’t ^^el away, tlmu^;•lL The Chinanuai can’t ^ct out of 
anywhere in tlmt vicinity of the Mexican lino alon^^ there without beiiiK in- 
spected. AA"e have all those little towns, we have ji nmn there tlmt L'oes thnaisli 
all the trains. Tlmt is what re.sulted in lu’eakin.c: up this — you are speakin;; 
now of box-car smip^^ling? 

(Commissioner Gaiiretson. I .am not speakiiijr of the box cars, I am talkin.K: 
about baggage cars and the passenger trains. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, we have got them in the pas.senger trains, Imt wo have 
never got them out along the line of the railroad whore the train was tlagge<l. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hear in mind, I am talking of tlie pi-ein formation 
of a man tlmt rode a tr.aiii on both sides. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakretson. I was in the Mexican service mysidf for ;i good 
long time. 

Mr. Taylor. AAT‘11, we have caught them in every conceivable lairt of the 
train. 

Commissioner Gakretson. That Is all tlmt I wanted to know on tlmt. 

l\Ir. Hitstek. Mr. Tayloi*, yon have made several investigations here in San 
Francisco, have you not, of the personnel of the force? 
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Mr. Taylok. Yes; I have Investigated; I guess I have investigated one man 
about periodically every year or two, that is the chief interpreter here. 

I\Ir. Busikk. VVlio is that? 

Mr. Taylob. Dr. Gardner. 

l\Ir. Busier. .Tolin E. Gardner? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

J\rr. Busier. Have you ever made any adverse recoiiiuiendatlons? 

^ ]Mr. Taylob. Never have ; no, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you 1‘oiuid Gardner all right? 

Mr. Taylob. Every time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat were the bases of the charges, 3\rr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I think about the first one was that he and a man, In- 
spector Kennah, took $3(K) from a man in a case. Some one was here from the 
department and made an investigation. They prodiiceii a witness who told them 
that he had juaid them; that he was head of the cannery; that he hired 
men for tlie cannery here; that he liad paid 1dm $3(X). I took it up and found 
that tins man was an 18-year-old boy. There was never any such case as they 
referred to at all, ami he had no connection whatever witli tlie cannery. The 
address he gave this otticer was some white seetion over in Oakland. A China- 
man had never been near it. Ab.solutely no case. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever find tlie boy? 

Mr. Taylob. No. 

Mr. Busier. You never found the witness? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Air. Busier, That has generally )>een the ease in all Investlgatloas of Gard- 
ner, hasn’t it, that you can’t find the witnesses who make the original state- 
ments ? 

Air. Taylob. No; I found the woman that produced him. and she stated that 
she didn’t produce him. that she simply acted as an interpreter. And she herself 
I found to bo a little prostitute. It didn’t aimumt (o 2 cents. 

Air. Buster. And what was the basis of other cliarges against Gardner? 

Air. Taylor. Wliy — wi'll, I don’t know any particular- let’s see, they were all 
along the line of ids landing. Yes; one instance was tliat we had a report that 
he was landing women here. 

Air. Busier. That is a very persistent report. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, 

Air. Busier. In regard to Gardner, is it not? 

Mr. Taylob. Well, now, the only way I could figure on liandliiig that properly 
wa.s to get the women. So I went out liere and pick(‘d up Id women, prostitutes, 
raided — took tlieni all in, and there wasn’t a one tliat Dr. Gardner could have 
helped in any way, shape, or form to get in, or the President of tlie Tnited States 
couldn’t have kept them out. 

Chairman Walsh. What did he say — what was that last about the President? 

Air. Taylor. Couldn’t have ke|)t them out. 

Chairman Walsh. The ITesident could not? 

Air. Taylob. No one. Tliey simply get the young hoys, native sons, to go over 
to China and marry a woman (^linese fashion and bring lier back liere as his 
wife. Well, she has just as much riglit to come in as your wife or my wife. 

Air. Busier. But if she turns pro.stitute the President of the Uniteil States 
couldn’t keep her in, could he. umier the law? 

Air. Taylor, If she tiirnwl prostitute within a certain time, we could probably 
send her back If the court would let u.s ; hut .she is the wife of an American citi- 
zen, and you can readily understand her status. She i.s really jx^rmitted to do 
as slie pleases, except .sometimes we get by with it. We talve lier and charge her 
with being a prostitute prior to entering. You see, we have got to show slie was 
a prostitute prior to lier marriage. 

Mr. Busier. Well, diil you ever see tlie reiHirt made by Assistant Commis- 
sioner PMsell on Gardner? 

Mr. Taylor. I didn’t; no, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever liear of it? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; I under.stand tiiat— in fact, I believe it is common knowl- 
edge that Edsell intended to sift him to the bottom. He went after him with his 
mind made up that he was guilty of everything that he wa.s charged with. And 
I understand he worked day and night for a long time, but finally had to say 
that he was In the clear in every respect. Now, that is only 

Mr. Busier. You think from your investigations that Dr. Gardner is above 
report as an official? 
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Mr. Taylor. I do. I have used him with every cluu. There is not an oflicvr 
here who will go further against them. Now, who is he doing biLsiness with? 
He will take a LI as qulek as a IMoy. And I never come here but what he has 
something for me against some of these i>eo|>le, and there is no one left for him 
to do business with. Now, he is not in a position to laml Chinesf). 

l\Ir. Busiek. You would not interfere in any way with any investigation that 
the Government was making in regard to iiim, would yuuV 

Mr. Tavloh. About Dr. Gardner? 

Mr, Busiek. Yes. 

]\Ir. Taylor. Indeed, I \vould not. 

Br. BiTvSIEK. Tlnit is, you would not advise him to withhold atiylldi^g, or take 
any action, you would just let the department go after him, w'oiildu't you? 

Mr. Tayu)K. I would go after him quicker than anybody in the service. 

Mr. Busiek. If anybody in tlie department at \Vash'ii»gton started aft(M' him, 
you would not advise liim to withlmld information, or anytliing of the sort? 

Mr. Taylor. I certainly would not. 

Mr. Busier. \"ou would fivl that If lie did that ami he was guilty, that you 
could be — well, charged with criminality yourself? 

Mr. Taylor. I can’t conceive of my taking 

Mr. BrsiER. Giving any advice that would retard the moveineiits of any other 
otlidals? 

Mr. Taylor. I don't. I would not. 1 would assi.st the otlier olticiuls. 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Tayi.ou. Unless I found that there was smnefhing wrong. 

Mr. Busier. You would imt undertake to defend him when he was under 
charges, would you, or advise liiin. or anything like that that would have a 
tendency to circuinvenl the efforts of the department? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; 1 yvovild not. 

Mr. Busier. You have m‘\er done such a thing? 

Mr. Taylor. 1 never laid occasion to that 1 know of. 

Mr. Busier, air. Taylor, you mmie a gimeral investigation of tlH‘ San Fraiu 
cisco oflice .some time ago, and turned in u report, didn’t you, around about 
the 1st of March? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, not exactly a general investigation. I made gcaierul oh* 
nervations and made a recommendation for an investigation. 

Mr. Busier. And wliat did your ol)servations lead you to believe about the 
smuggling situation here in San Franeis<‘o? 

Mr. Taylor. That tliey are not paying any attention to It whatever. And f 
liave now had it taken out practically from umler the San Francisco ollice and 
put in charge of a man at ^lonterey who works under my direction with in- 
structions to call on tlie San Francls<-u uflice for any help that he may imsl. 

Mr. Busier. How did you have (iiat ilone? 

Mr. Taylor. At request from the— recommemiatioii tliroiigh the Commissioner 
General. 

^Ir. Busier. To I\Ir. Camiuetti? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, 

Ml'. Busier. When was tliat? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, 1 took cimrge of it on the 3d of April. 

Mr. Busier. Of this yeui’? 

Mr. Taylor. Tlilrd of April. 

Mr. Busier. And when did you make that rixiue.st? 

Mr. Taylor. Some time prior to tliat. 

Mr. Busier. And your request was granted? 

Mr. Tayi^>r. I have lieen put in charge of all the riune.se smuggling: on the 
3d of April. 

Mr. Busier. And yon are In charge of all the Chinese smuggling now? 

Mr. Tayjair. In charge of all tlie (liinese smuggling, under the bureau, since 
the 3d of April, and officers are instructed to report direct to me, and 1 handle 
the work under, of course, the bureau. And I make them submit to me their 
daily reports whenever 1 can, and that is what I am on now. I am making a 
trip of inspection arranging those matters. I .started in at Buffalo, and 1 might 
say that since that time, since I have taken charge of it we have cajitured 41 
smugglers and, I think, about 140 contraband Chinese dire<;tly coiinwted with 
the smugglers. I am not speaking of those we picked up simply for being 
illegally here. 

Cimirinun Walsh. You thiuk, then, tlie work is being done very well? 
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Mr. Taylor. It was never in a better shni^ than It Is now, and we will 
pi-obauly be able to do more because immigration has let up and we will have 
men. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many have you caught in the San Francisco 
tlistrict since you took charge, how many smugglers? 

Mr. Taylob. Haven’t caught any. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any here? 

Mr. Taylok. Why, I haven’t found them yet. 

^Chairman Walsh. You can’t find them. Did you ask Dr. Gardner if he had 
noticed any? 

Mr. Taylor. No ; I haven’t seen Dr. Gardner. 

Chairman Walsh. You haven't seen him? 

Mr. Taylor. I haven’t been here since. This is the first time I have been 
here. I want to state that we have not experienced criininai investigators. We 
have got to make tiiem. We have here, as you know,, a commissioner, and, of 
course, we couid not expect him to go out and catch smugglers or dig into 
tliom. I don’t know of an officer here wlio has had experience as a criminal 
investigator. lUit you have got to iuve.stigate smugglers; that is, you have got 
to use criminal metiiods. 

Ciiairman Walsh. So the officer ought to be a man, tlien, in charge tliat liad 
experience in tlie investigation of criminal matters? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He ought to he In complete eliarge? 

Mr. Taylor. He ouglit to know wliat constitutes evid<‘nce. 

Ciiairman Walsh. And he ought to be in supreme command? 

Mr. Tay'lor. No, sir; my idea is tliis — my recommendation sliall be tliat a 
man be put in eliarge liere of the smuggling and criminal work. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

]\Ir. Taylor. In addition to tlie man wlio is iiandling it now from Monterey. 
The smuggling all comes up from (lie soulli, but onee tliey g(*t liere, tliey are 
safe. Now you can see, 1,400 sent out of soutlicrn Califoiaiia the last four 
fiscal years; tliey scarcely ever jiiek up a Cliinese in San Francisco. Now, 
tliere was a circular issued which practically prohibited molesting tlie Cliiiu'se. 
1 found tliat — in otlier words, I ran acro.ss it at every turn. “ Why don’t you 
pick up contraband Cliine.se like we do on the Mexican border and southern 
California?” “Wliy, in Circular 83 it says, if you molest a Cliinaman, you 
will lose your job.” Tiie last regulation had a clause inserted that all circulars 
were revoked. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did you have do that? 

Mr. Taylor. In drawing tlie new regulations we went over it togetlier. 

Chairman Walsh. Who? 

Mr. Taylor. Wliy, Mr. Parker and 1 did jiractically tlie detail work, and 
others in the office. 

Cliairmaii ’Walsh. Wlio else? 

Mr. Taylor. We liavo issued a new circular. 

Chairman Walsh. And who else? You and Mr. Parker, and who else in the 
office went over it? 

Mr. T.vylor. Mr, Parker and myself really did tlie drafting of it. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. \\'ho is Mr. Parker? 

Mr. Taylor. He is the law clerk. 

Commissioner \\' linstock. At Washington? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; the man wlio knows more about tlie regulations and 
law than any man in tlie Government service. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who finally approved of that order? 

Mr. Taylor. It was approved by tlie Commissioner General and the Secre- 
tary. It was a revision of the regulations, the laws, rules, and regulations. 
We took the laws and rules and regulations and all the court decisions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did Mr. Lamed work on it? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; he did not. 

Commissioner WnN stock. Did you confer with him about making it up, 
making the regulations? 

Mr. Taylor. Probably talked it over with him. 

(fiiairman Walsh. Have you suggested anybody to fill tlie place? 

Mr. Taytx)r. No, sir; I have not. 

(fiiairman Walsh. Have you anyone In mind? 

Mr. Taylor. I am going to ask for Insim'tor Strand. 
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Chairman Walsh. You are not an applicant yourself? You wouldn’t take 
it yourself? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, I have charge of the whole work. 

Ohairrann Walsh. And your answer, then, I gather from that Is, that hav- 
ing charge of the whole Avork you would not accept this place yourself, even 
though it was offered to you? 

Mr. Taylor. I jlon’t see how. I would not want to be demoted and put into 
a subordinate position. I wouldn’t ask for that. 

(’hairinan Walsh. Then, am I to gather from that, you mean you wouldn’t 
take the place? 

]Mr. Taylor. Why, be reduced, you mean — an inspector? 

Chairman Walsh. I understood you, Mr. Taylor, to .say you recommended 
the creation of a phice here? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I am recommending the detail of an ollicer to talce 
cliarge of smuggling work here under my instructions. 

Chairman Walsh. My question Avas — and I guess you can ansAver it yes or* 
no — Avould you take the place yourself? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Voluntarily? 

Mr. Taah,or. No, sir. My answer Avas I Avouldn’t Avant to he reduc('d to 

Chairman Walsh. All I Avanted to knoAV is Avhether you avouUI or not. 

Mr. Kusiek. Is Strand’s record good in the service? 

I^ir. Taylor. As far as I can learn; he has had experience on the Mexican 
border, and there is Avhere Ave train investigators. 

Mr. Hlsiek. Hasn’t he been charged and investigated as to complicity in 
Chinese operations, smuggling? 

Mr. Taylor. Any (►nicer Avho handlers Chinese cases Avill sooner or latm* l)e 
charged Avith that. ’Fhat is a common occurrence, 1 might say, and my o]nnion 
is it is a reconimendalion. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Avorc you born, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor. Staunton, Va. 

(diairman Wai.sh. Hoav old are you? 

Mr. Taylor. Forty-four the 8lh of this month. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Avere you (‘ducated? 

Mr. Taylor. In the public schools of Virginia, the Naval Training School at 
NeAA'port, and then I to<>k one year at the National Luav ScIkjoI. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ever admitted to the bar? 

Mr. Taylor, No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What time did you l(*aA'e school and go into business? 

Mr. Tayi.or. I left school Avhen I aa'us - AAidl. I AV(*nt in the Naval School Avhen 
I Avas 14 years old. and I stayed therb until I Avas 20. 

Chaii-man Walsh. What Avas the tirst position you occupied for pay; Avhat 
Avas the tirst business you Avere in? 

Mr. Tayi.or. The tirst business I aa'us in Avas clerk in a real estate ofllce. 

Chairman Walsh. Wluu’cabouts? 

Mr. Taylor. Washington. , 

(^lairmaii AValsh. Hoav long Avere you chTk in a real <'siat(‘ (dlice in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. Taa'lor. I Avas there probably a y('ar. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat real estate ollice? 

Mr. TAYf.oR. A. M. Corman avus the mime. 

Chairman Walsh. A. M. Gorman? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go from lh(*re? 

Mr. Taylor. Went into the ri'al estate bu.sines.s. 

Chairman Wai.sh. For yourself? 

Mr. Taylor. In partnershii) Avith a man by the name of Gibbs. 

Chairman Walsh. What Avas the tirm name? 

Mr. Taylor. Gibbs & Taylor. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you remain in partnership Avith Mr. Gibbs? 

Mr. Taylor. I remained there until right after the panic of 1903. 

Chairman Walsh. 1903? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go then? 

Mr. Taylor. Then I Avent into the brokerage business, stock brokerage. 

Chairman Walsii. Whereabouts? 
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Mr. Taylok. In WaHhinj^ton. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In wliat lines? 

I\rr. Taylor. Stock hrokorage. 

Chairman Walsh. How h»ng were you in tlmt business? 

Mr. Taylor. I was in that busines.s for practically a year, I guess. 

Chairman Walsh. About a year? 

Mr. Taylor. Ye.s. 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliere wa.s your oflice? 

Mr. Taylor. 1421 F Street. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat ))nihling is that? 

Mr. Taylor. It is an old ollice building; I don't know the name. 

Chairman Walsh. .last an old ofUce building? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your tii-m name? 

Taylor. 11. IT. Taylor. 

* Clmirman Walsh. And wliat stocks did yon handle Ihen^? 

Mr. Taylor. Every tiling that came along. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. Wm-e you a member of tlie stock excliangi*? 

• iMr. Tayi.or. No, sir: we liaiidied (iirongli ditTerciil exchange hoiisivs. 

(.'hairman AYalsh. You were a broker in that business at 1421 F Street for a 
year? 

Mr. Taylor. For about a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a iirotittible busimss? 

I\Ir. Taylor. No, .sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. Had you accumulated any property before you left there? 
Mr. Taylok. Had I ncenmnlated any?’ 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. No; except the nnmey f had made: T lost it in that. 

(niairman Walsh. You lost it in tliis venture? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, 

Cliairman Walsit, Was tinyoiK^ connected w ith you in Unit vmiture? 

Mr. Taylor. Not actively. 

Cliairman Wai.spi. When did yon go out of business? 

Mr. Taylor. Tlie latter part of 1804. 

Chairman Walsh, Of 1804? 

^ir. Taylor. Yes. 

Cliairmsin Walsh, And wliat did yon do next? 

Mr. Tayiair. Tlien I went lo Savannali, Ca. 1 was coiuicrted with the Soutli- 

ern Transiiortation (ki. ui) until 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is 1004, isn't it, not 1804? 

ISir. Tay].or. No. 

Clitiirman Walsh. 1804? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; T was marriiM in 1804. 

Chairman WALStr. You did w’lnit? 

]Mr. Taylor. T was married in (lie fall or snninier of 1804 and went to Sa- 
vannali, Ga., ami was tliere witli tli(‘ Sontiiern Transportation ('o. We ran 
steamers on the Savannah Uivef. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn't iinderstaml you- liow' old are you now? 

Mr. Tayi,or. I will he 44. 

Chairman Wai.sh. A'ou will be 44 simiu? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you graduated from scliool at 20 and you were a 
clerk in a real estate ofliee for u year? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WALstr. Tlieii you were two years in husiness for youi'self? 

Mr. Taylor. I w'as in 

Cliairman Walsh. In business as Taylor & Gibbs then? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Then you were one year In tlie 

Mr. Taylor. About one year. 

Chairman Walsh. Brokerage business In 1894? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then yon w'ent to Savannah? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do in Savannah? 

Mr. Taylor. With the Southern Tran.si)ortatioii Go. 

Clialriimu Walsh. How' long did you remain in timt busine.ss? 
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Mr. Taylor. I was tliere probably a little over a year. My wife died, and I 
went back to Washington, and went in the building, real-estate business ; went 
in the real-estate business there, built some lamses. 

(Uiairman Walsh. How long wei-e you in tiiat business? 

Mr. Taylok, I WMS in that l)usiness then--I buHt a row of houses. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long — i don't care what you did, but liow long were 
you In the business? 

Mr. Taylor. I should say a year pri>bably. 

Ciiuiniian Walsh. And then where did you go? 

Mr. Taylor. Then 1 went with a brokerage lirm. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat firm? 

Mr. Taylor. Porterfield »S: Co. 

t^hairnian WALsir. How long were y«)U with INndertield & Co.? 

Mr. Tayior. T must have been with them until 1 think it was. 

Chairman Walsji. Until 18P8. In what capaeityV 

Mr. Taylor. I was gen<*ral inw^ligalor. 1 lravele<l for llieni; they had a 
String of ofliees throughout the South. 

Cliairman WAinSir. What did you investigate? 

]Mr. Taylor. Managei*s and their firms. 

Chairman Walsh. You left tliere in 18bS? 

Mr. Tayior. 18(18. 

('hairman Walsh. Then where did you go? 

Mr. Tavloil Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. In what business? 

Mr. Taylor. In the real-eslat(‘ busimvss. 

Chairman Wai.sh. From 1808 until when? 

Mr. Taylor. IfiOO. 

Chairman Walsh, Until KHM). Were y<»u in with a firm oi- foi- yoiir.self? 

Mr. Tayi.or. T was, I think, alone. 1 probably had men with me at different 
tinu's. I was imilding. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was your oni«'e? 

Mr. Taylor. I was at six— I don’t .lust recall, coi-ner of Figlilh and F; it i.s 
right across from the trust company. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And you remaineil tlm-e until KRK), in the rt‘al estate 
business? 

Mr. Taylor. I remaiiUHl in that office until -1 wouidn’l say — IPOO, ami then 
I wont in for myself and was up on Tiiirteenth ami F. 

Chairman Walsh. How long di<l you remain in the real estate business during 
tills period now, in Wtishington? 

Mr. 'Payloil A\'as in it until 1 went in the Covernment service. 

Chairman Walsh. W'liich was tlnm? 

IMr. TAYL<m. The falJ of 1(K)1. I think. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Wiiere was your last i)laee of business before* you \t'ent 
into the Covernment service? 

Mr. Tavloil 620 Tliirteentli Street. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlu'ii you first went Into the Covermmmt service how 
was it? 

^fr. Taylor. T was appointed at the reejuest of Col. Sangea* on my naval 
record. 

Chairman Walsh. On your naval record? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 1 we*nt to a friend of mine: lie took me to him, and lu* 
looked up my receu’d and asked tlie A.ssistant Secretary of the Treasury to give 
me a trial. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that friend wlio wmit? 

Mr. Taylor. John P. .Fones, of Uth’a, N. Y. 

Chairman Walsh. Of Utica, N. Y.? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tluit was in 1001? 

Mr. Taylor. That was in 1001. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Who gave you your appointment? 

Mr. Tayi.or. The SeiTotary who was ahead (Tf Sliaw. 

Chairman Wai.sic. Do you rememher who was SiHTetary of the Treasury when 
you were appointed? 

Mr. Tayia)H. Ailes was the man that had charge of tin* work. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t recall the name of the SecTetary? 

Mr. Taylor. I know it as well as I know my own. He is out heia* now at 
Port Loma in cliarge of the 
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Chninnnn Waj.sh, AVdl, now, what was your first — first I will ask you had 
you {iccuniulated any property at tliat time? 

Mr. Tayi.or. Had I aceumulated any i)roperty? No; nothing except in and 
out. I had built and .sold. 

(Miairnian Wat.sh. Did you have any property at the time you went Into the 
(lovernment service? 

Mr. Tavlor. No. 

(Miairman AValsh. Now, what wa.s your first work for the (lovernment? 

IMr. Tavlor. Tlie fir.st thing I did was being a.ssigned to Mr. Roosevelt for a 
bodyguard. 

(Miainnan \Valsh. How long did you contifiue to do that? 

]\Ir. Taylor. On and off for probably tJin'O years. 

Oliairman Walsh. Off and on. How much were you on as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
bodyguard? 

Afi‘. Taylor. Why, nearly all the time. Then they got to sending me out for 
Y’ork hetweeii times. That is tlie way 1 drifted away from it. 

Ohairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. 1’aylor. That is the way I drifted away from it. He would send me out 
on investigations? 

Ohairinjin Wai.sh. Who would? 

Mr. Tayi.or. The Preskhnit and the chief. 

Chairman AVat.sh. The President and tlie chief? 

Mr. Tavlor. Yes; and the Secretary. 

Chairman Wai.su. You were kept as Roosevelt’s bodyguard or under his 
diri'ction or the direction of the chief on .some special investigation for how 
Jong? 

Mr. Tavlor. Well. 1004, I think. T haven’t been with him .since. 

Chairman 'Walsh. What was your salary? 

.Mr. Taylor. I started in at .$8 a day. 

Chairman Walsh. What was it when you left? 

Mr. Taylor. AVorked to six. 

Chairman AValspi. AVho made the ,sug,gestion for the rai.ses? 

.Mr. Tayi.or. .No one. 

Chairman AA^u.sii. The chief just simply raised you? 

Mr. Taylor. 1 iK'ver asked for iiromotion in my life. 

Chairman AVai.sh. AVhat was the highest yon were idlowed to get? 

Mr. Tayi.or. The higlnst I got there was .fU) and Jj?4 — .'fl l a day. 

Chairman AAau.sh. Was that before you left the service of President Roo.se- 
velt? 

.Mr. Taylor. No; T had charge of the New York <listrict. 

(Miaii’inan Walsh. New A’oi'k district? 

Mr. Taylor. A"es. sir, 

('liairman Walsh. A'ou had hTt the President tlum. had you? 

^Ir. Taylor. Oh, yes; I left the President in llMtl. T will explain what I 
mean by leaving. 

(Miairinan AValstp. You cpiit as the bodyguard of President Roosevelt in JOOl, 
did you? 

Air. Taylor. A'es. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’here did you go then? 

Mr. Taylor. 1 think I went with Prince Fushima. 

(’hairman AValsh. How long did you stay tiiere with the Prince? 

Mr. Taylor. I was there about two months. 

(’hairman AVat.sh. About two months? 

Air. Taylor. Yes. 

(’hairman Walsh. AAliere did you go then? 

Air. Taylor. Then I took up 

(’hairman AValspi. Did you ever go back as the boilyguard of President 
Roosevelt after you went with the Prince? 

Air. Taylor, ’fes; I think I did. 

Chairman AValsh. 1 wtint to cover the jieriod in point of time that you acted 
as bodyguard for President Roosevelt before going off on special detail, 
Jiow long was that? 

Air. Taylor. I don’t believe I was back at the AVhite House after the sum- 
mer of 1904. 

(Chairman AValsh. After the summer of 1904 you never went back. Now 
what did you do? 
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Jfr. Taylor. I cnmo out here to San Francisco ami took charge of the 
laturalization frauds here. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what? 

Mr. Taylor. Naturalization frauds. 

(Chairman Walsh. Naturalization frauds? 

Mr. Taylor. I was here for over a year. 

Chairman Walsh. At what salary? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t know whether it was .$0 and p, or .'!■:(> and p. 

(’hairman Walsh. Either .$8 or $9 a day? 

]Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the first time you were brought in close contact 
Yith the Chinese business, wasn’t it? 

IMr. Taylor. I had nothing to do with the Cliine.se business then. 

Chairman Walsh. You w(‘re out (ui naturalization matters? 

Mr. Taylor. I was out here on steainl)oat othcers — a report was s(‘nt in by 
he harbor here that a great many of these otlicers on the coast had fraudulent 
laturalization papers. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you meet Dr. (Janlner then? 

Mr. Taylor. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in the immigration oHict‘ that had to do with 
Ihe Chinese? 

^Ir. Taylor. No, sir; I bad nothing at all to d(> witli it. This was for the 
department of .Tustice. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhere did you g(> after y<Mi conclmled that investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. 1 stayed here until the (‘arlh(iualv<‘. 

Chairman Wat.sh. That was in ft)— wliat year? 

Mr. Taylor. 1906. 

(diairmau Walsh. 1006? 

INIr. Taylor. April, itM)6. 

Clmirman Wai.sh. And working for the Department of .Justice all tlie time? 

]Mr. Taylor. T was under assignmeid for lli(‘ D(‘partment of .lustice. 1 got 
1.34 car)tains and masters and ('Ugineers ami other otlicers ivho were running 
)n tliese I’acific coast sl<*aim*rs wb<» had frauduh'tit naturalization papers. 

Clmirman Wai.sh. The qm'stion T asked you was if you were here, not the 
ietails (»f wliat you did, but you were here for tlie Department of .lustice 
intil the earthfiuake? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Then wliere did you go? 

Mr. 3\\yt.or. 3’hen I went from here to Salt; T.ake ami received orders there 
hat the collector of customs at (Jateway was under suspicion of smuggling 
’hinese. I went there amt worked In that vicinity for probably three months. 
[ got the deputy collector of customs 

Cliairman Walsh. T want to try a avoid th(‘ details, if possible. You re- 
nained with the Department of .Tusti<*e for how hmg? 

^Ir. Taylor. I remained with the Deiairtment of .tustice until the earth- 
luake. 

Chairman Walstt. But I thouglit we ha<I left the (‘arthquake, and you were 
let ailed to Salt T.ake? 

Mr. Tayiur. ’riiat is what T am explaining. I wasn’t detailed by the De- 
lartment of .lustice to Salt Taike. 

Chairman Walsh. You were not? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman W\i.sn. l?y whom? 

]\rr. Taylor. TIk' 3’reasury Departmcid. to investigate the collector of customs 
it Gateway. 

Chairman Wu.sii. Then where did you go? 

Mr. Taylor. Gateway, Mont. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go after you got through with that job? 

Mr. Taylor. Hawaiian Islands. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Still for the 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; for our .st»rvi<'e, or T presume for our servii^e. I was 
instructed by our service, but when 1 got there 1 was instructed to take up with 

:he War Department . .. t . , « 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ibnv long were you at the Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. Taywir. Until the following June. 

Chuirnian Walsh. Wliat year? 
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Mr. Taylor. 3907. 

Chairman Walsh. Then where did you go? 

Mr. Taylor. Came back to the States, ami was Imnu^iately assigned to ln« 
vestigate either Dr. Gardner or some one else here, which was then the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tiien what? 

Mr. Taylor- Departnu'nt of Commerce and Labor. 

Chairman Walsh. That brought you back to San Francisco? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, .sir ; that brought me back to San Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the first you had to do with Cliinese matters? 

Mr. Taytx)R. No, sir ; when I got the deputy collector of customs at Gateway 
for smuggling Chinese in. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you detailed on that job? 

Mr. Taylor/I could not say offhand; probably three months, I think, at that 
time. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you fir.st meet Frank Tape? 

Mr. Taylor. Probably 1908 or lOOt). T think. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Was he your interpreter at Gateway? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was your Interpreter at Gateway? 

Mr. Taylor. I didn’t have any. 1 had a negro siniiggh'r tliere who was acting 
as Informant. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he an interpreter? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.,sh. T don't understand why you b'll me about a negro smuggler 
you had as informer tluu’e. 

Mr. Taylor. You asked me if I had an interpn'ter working with me. Vhai 
understand if I have an inter|)reter working witli me I have him acting as 
Informant. 

C-hairman Walsh.. He was an interpreter? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So that the negro Wiis an interpreter? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; he was an informer. 

Chairman Walsh. It don’t work around l>oth ways? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; unless he can speak Chinese. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you try to follow me, please? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And not go away on anything, ami if you can answer my 
question, do it. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tapf* was not your interpreter? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiio detailed .vou to go into tliis Chinese business? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Wilkie, Chief of the Secret Service. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was President at that time? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Roosevelt. 

Chairman WalhIt. I suppose you being the bodyguard of tlie Pn'sident gave 
you touch with all of these officers and gave you a good deal of inftuence? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you get raised to .$14 a day so quickly? 

Mr. Taylor. I didn’t get raised (pilckly. I got raised in about 10 years by 
working day and night and always making good. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought it was while you were bodyguard for the Presi- 
dent your pay got to $14 a day? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the highest It got while you were bodyguard of 
the President? 

Mr. Taylor. Probably $5. T was hired at $3 and remained a probationary 
period of six months, and I think then was raised to $4. and at that time $5 in 
the Secret Service was almost the highest. * 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in the Secret Service when you were sent to 
San Francisco on the Chinese business? 

Mr. Taylor. I was in the Secret Service. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you In the civil service? 

Mr. Tayix)h. I wa.s In the Secret Service. 

Chairman Walsh. But you had uevcr taken a civil-service examination? 

Mr. Taylor. For what? 
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Chairman Walsh. For anylliinp;. 

Ml*. Taylob. No, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Have you ever siiieo? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Ctiairman Walsh. You got into tlie Chinose service through tlu* Swret 
Service? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. you went from the Hepartineiit of tlie Treasury to 
the Department of Commerce and Tailior? 

I\fr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Y(»u were just transferred? 

Mr. Taylok. No. sii* ; I resigned from one and was appointHi the other. 

Chfdrman Watsit. Who appointeii you in the Dejiartment <»f Comniei'<‘e and 
Labor? 

Mr. Tayi.or. Mr. Straus, 1 lliink it was. Mr. Sargent was Commissioner 
General. 

Ciiairman Walsh. WIio re<*onmu‘nded you? 

Mr. Taylor. T don’t tliirds I wa.s recommended. 

Ciiairman W.m.sh. Did Secretary Straus just discover you in tlie Treasury 
Department and 

l\lr. Tayt,ob. Tlie Secretary asked llu* Secndary of tlie 'I'reasury for a man 
to make an investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio was the Se<-relary of tlie Treasury tlam? 

I\Ir. Taylor. Tliat was |»roi)al)ly Mr. Shaw. 

Chaii'iiian Walsh. And who was tiie Secretary of Coiiimerct* and laihor llaMi? 

Mr. 'Paylor. Mr. Straus. You uudi'rstand prior to that time we invi'stigated 
for (wery dejiartment. 

Ciiairman Wai.sh. 1 understand. 

Mr. Taylor. The law since tlicn lias proiiihiled it. I Iia<l to rejiort to my 
Cliief of the Secret Service depjirlment, Imt got my iiay through I in* otlier 
department. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Ves; I understaml that. Now. tlien. your first work after 
you got into the Department of Conimeri'e and Lalior wa.s what? 

Mr. Taylor. My first work, I tliink, was investigating Dr. Gardner. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long did you remain in San Francisco at that time? 

Mr. Taylor. Tliat T could not .say: prolialdy thrw months. 

Ciiairman Walsh. About tlirei" nmntlis? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; not in San Francisco three monllis, imt up and down 
the coast here, 

Ciiairman W'Alsh. Tliat was when? When did you make that inv(‘stigation 
of Dr, Gardner? 

Mr. Taylok. Tliat was proiiahiy the* fall or simmier of 

Ciiairman Walsh. The summer of lf)07? 

Mr. Taylor. That was the (irst w<irk I did after I came liack from the 
Hawaiian Islands, and tlie first work T ever did for tlu* Immigration Dtlice. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t can* aliout tliat ; just try to keep your miml on tlu* 
time. 

Mr, Taylor. Very well. 

Ciiairman Walsh. In IfkM you made an investigation of Dr. Gardner, and 
fliat is the only thing you were doing; you were not doing general investigating? 

Mr. Taylor. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh, After you got througli with (iarduer’s investigation what 
did you do? 

Mr. Taylor. I think I took up tin* M<‘xi('an liorder. 

Chairman Walsh. Smuggling? 

Mr. Taylor. Smuggling. 

Chairman Walsh. At whose request ? 

Mr. Taylob. Request of the Commissioner G(“neral then. 

Chairman Walsh. W^ho was the Commissioner General? 

l\Ir. Taylor. Mr. Sargent. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was Commissioner General when you started work 
on the Gardner case in San Franelseo? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Sargent. 

Chairman Walsh. Then Sargent sent you down to (lie Mexican liorder? 

Mr. Tayixib. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you stay down tliere? 

Mr. Taylob. I was there probably two or three months. 
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CImIrman Walsh. Investigating smuggling? 

Mr. Tayi^k. Investigating smuggling. 

Chairman Walsh. Then where did you go? 

Mr. Taylok. I think it was then I was called off and sent to Louisiana to 
lnv(‘Stigate the Plaquenilne lock frauds. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you had made an investigation in Snn Francisco 
and iinestlgatod on the Mexican border, and prior to that time you had made 
(lie (Jnteway investigation, and then you were taken away altogklier? 

Mr. TayIvOR. Yes, sir. 

('lialrman AValsh. And how long were you on this work? 

Mr. Taylor. Proliahly tliree months. 

Cliairman Walsh. Then where did you go? ITnder wlioni did you make tliat 
investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. AVell, all those Investigations I am speaking of now were made 
under the direction of Chief Wilkie. 

Chairman ,Wai-sh. Yes; hut was It under the Department of Commerce and 
Labor or some other department? 

Air. Taylor. No, sir; under the War Department. 

Chairman Walsh. You were away from the Department of Commerce and 
Labor three months? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then where did you go? 

Air. Taylor. I wont hack to the departnumt. 

Cliairman Walsh. How did you come to g«) hack; do you know? 

Air. Taylor. At tluur request. 

Chairman Walsh. Who reipiested it? 

Mr. Taylor. Whoever — probably the Secretary. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was Air. Sargent the Commissioner Cenernl at that 
lime? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairinan AVat.sh. Was Air. Lariu'd in tlu^ oHice at tliat time? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairinan Walspt. What was Mr. Larned's position at that time? 

Mr. Taylor. He has always lieim assistant commis.vioner. 

Chairman Walsh. Assistant eommissloner? 

Air. Taylor.Yos, sir; Assistant Conimi!<sioner Ooneral. 

(Miainnan Wai.sh. Was any of your Imsiness with Air. lAirned? 

Mr. T.\ylor. Only when he was Acting Commissioner Ooneral. 

Chairman W.\t.sh. Now, wlion you wiait hack after investigating these 
frauds in Louisiana, what did you do next? 

Air. Taylor. I probably took up thou southern California. Tliat was in 
190S. 

Chairman AValsii. The smuggling business? 

Mr. Taylor. Tlie smuggling husinoss, T think I went hack at that time 
when the commission — the Imraigi‘ation Commission — liad their men there. 
I believe that is what I was assigned to. 

Cliairman Walsh. And that was under Roosevidt? 

Air. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh. Was that under Roosevelt or Taft? 

Air. Tayf/ir. Under Roo.sevelt; he appointed the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you remain down there then? 

Mr. Taylor. Probably two or three months. 

Chairman Walsh. Probably two or three months; ami when did you meet 
Tape? 

Air. Taylor. I think it was around 100S. 

(’hairraan Walsh. Had you met Ta[)e before you went down on this in- 
vestigation? 

Air. Taylor. No, sir; lie was sent here or to Los Angeles, I think, it was. 
Chairman Walsh. Had you heard of Tape before you met him? 

Air. Taylor. Yes, sir; I investigated him some time before that. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliereabouts? 

Air. Taylor. In St. Louis. 

Chairman Wai,sh. For tlie Department of Commerce and Labor? 

Air. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When was it you investigated him; wliat was the date 
of that Investigation? 

Air. Taylor. I could not tell you off hand. It was some time prior to that. 
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Chairman Walsh. Approximately, when was It? 

5Ir. Taylob. It must have been around 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, that must have been— how long were you 
in St. Louis? 

Mr. Taylob. Not more than a w^eek probably. 

(Chairman Walsh. Were you there just to investigate Tape? 

Mr. Taylor. I think so, at that time. I have been there so often 

(Jhuirman Walsh. What was he cliarged with? 

Mr. Taylor. Charged with discriminating 

Chairman Walsh. Grafting? 

Mr. Taylor. Grafting, accepting money from the Chinese, lighting the 
Chinese, I believe. 

(Chairman Walsh, Did your report exonerate him? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that after you had made the Gateway investigation, 
the investigation of Dr. Gardner, the Investigation of the Mexican border, 
and then the investigation for the War Department into the frauds in 
Louisiana? 

Mr. Taylor. That must have been In the meantime. 

Chairman Walsh. It was in between there some place? 

Mr. Taylor. As to the exact date, I can’t fix it In my mind. It was un- 
doubtedly in there. It was only a short run up there. 

Chairman Walsh. You can’t give the date. Would you say it was before 
or after you made the investigation in Louisiana? 

l\Ir. Taylor. I could not honestly say. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard of him in San Francisco? 

Mr. Taylor. I heard of him? 

Chairman Walsh. You knew of Taiic before you were sent to investigate 
him? 

Mr. Taylob. Only probably by name. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you investigated him in St. Louis and exonerated 
him? 

Mr. Tayi^e. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlien did you meet him next? 

Mr, Taylor. 1 never met him at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. You didn’t meet him while conducting the investigation. 
AVhen did you meet him? 

]Mr. Taylor. It must have been 1908. He was sent to southern California 
to work with me, I think, in 1908. 

C^hairman Walsh. When did you meet him? 

Mr. Taylor. That is what I say. 1 think it was the fall of 1908. 

Chairman Walsh. And where did you meet him? 

Mr. Taylor, Either here or Los Angeles. I don’t know if I wms here and 
w^ent to Los Angeles, or Avhether he was sent to Los Angeles to join me there. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he begin to act as your interpreter then? 

Mr. Taylor. He acted not as interpreter so much a.s Investigator. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Was he an interpreter in St. Louis? 

Mr. Taylor. He was an interpreter in St. Louis ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there anything in your investigation that might lead 
you to believe Taiie w^as a dishonest person? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The charges you found to be wiiolly unfounded? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir ; and they admitted they were. 

(Chairman Walsh. They admitted to you they were? 

Mr. Taylob. They admitted to me they were. Congressman Dyer Is the man 
w’ho started them, and he said he didn’t know what he was doing, that he was 
acting as attorney and got paid for it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see the witnesses or fail to see them? 

Mr. Taylor. I saw the witnesses and saw there was no such case as they 
made him believe there was. He very politely told me it was a frame-up, 
and he was sorry. 

Chairman Walsh. Congressman Dyer? 

Mr. Taylob. Ex-Congressman now\ I didn’t know then who It was, but I 
discovered when I got there. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your own detail when you first met Tape? 

Mr. Taylor. Investigating smuggling in southern California. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you detailed to some particular place? 

88819— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 17 
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Mr. Taylor. I don’t think so. , 

(’liairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. Taylor. All my details are by the Commissioner General. 

Clmirman Walsh. When did you begin to oiK*rate as general investigator of 
Chinese matters alone? 

Mr. Taylor. I never have. I have charge of tliem now, but I have also 
everything else that is wrong. 

Clmirman Walsh. Who placed you in charge? 

Mr. Taylor. The Secretary? 

Chairman Walsh. What Secretary? 

Mr. Taylor. Secretary Wilson. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to being placed in charge by Secretary Wilson 
you were in charge 

Mr. Taylor. I was doing the work. I will explain that very quickly. 
Chairman Walsh. No; my question is. Prior to Iming placeil in charge by 
Secretary Wilson, had you served four years under the prior administration? 
Mr. Taylor. Ye.s, sir. 

Clmirman Walhii. And in this .'<ame lino (d work? 

air. Taylor. In tliis .same line of work; yes, sir; but let me explain. 

Clmirman Waf.sh. .Tust try to note It and explain afterwards, will you? 

Mr. Taylor. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you get to he bodyguard for President Wilson? 
Mr. Taylor. Wlien he was elected ; the day after he was elected. 

Chairman Walsh. And at that time what was your compensation? 

Mr. Tayia)R. With him? 

Chairman Walsh. At tlie time you were detailed with him as bodyguard, 
what was your compensation? 

Mr. Taylor. Six dollars a dtiy, and .$4— .$10 a day. 

Clmirman Walsh. Befoi'e you went to work as bodyguard for llie Presiilent? 
Mr. Taylor. No, sir; when I went to him. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When you went to him you were making geiu'ral investi- 
gations into (^Idnese affairs? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was yoiir compensation? 

^Ir. Taylor. Tliree and five. 

Chairman Walsh. You were making .$S a day? 

Mr. Tayi-or. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere did you work? 

Mr. Taylor. Everywliore. 

(’Imirmari Walsh. Who detailed you to act as bodyguard for 1‘resident 
Wilson? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Wilkie asked me. You nmlerstand, there was no provision 
'for a bodyguard for him. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you speak to Mr. Wilkie about it? 
l\Ir. Taylor. I did. 

Clmirman Walsh. You did? 
air. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Clmirman Walsh. Where were you when you spoke to Mr. Wilkie about It? 
air. TAyiX)R. In Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. How long luul you been there? 
air. Taylor. That I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go there for that purpose? 
air. Taylor. Oh, no. 

Chairman Walsh. How did yon hupr)en to speak to Mr. Wilkie about it? 

Mr. Taylor. Because I always felt 1 was under Mr. Wilkie. Mr. Wilkie made 
me, and I said, “ Whenever you want me at anything, at any figure, send for 
me, and I will come with you.” 

Clmirman Walsh. Did you go there with the idea of getting acquainted with 
the new President? 
air. Taylor. No, sir. 

Clmirman Walsh. And thus be enabled to continue, in so far as you were 
doing it, to control the Chinese situation? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I did not control It. 

Chairman Walsh. Had yon ever met President Wilson? 

Mr. Taylor. I probably had. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, yon served all the way through President R(K)se- 
velfs administration and served all the way through President Taft’s admlais- 
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tratlon, and then went to Washineton and asked Wilkie to liave you assigned 
as bodyguard for President Wilson? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. You asked W’ilkle to have you assigned as bodyguard for 
President Wilson? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said so awhile ago. 

Mr. Taylor. I said Mr. Wilkie approached me about it. 

Chairman "(Valsh. Mr. Wilkie approached you about it? 

Mr. Taylor. We were talking, and I asked him what he was going to do. He 
says, “ I do not know what I cun do ; I have not got any rajin that wants it.” 

Chairman Walsh. You asked him what he was going to do about what? 

Mr. Taylor. About detailing a man with the new President. 

Chairman Walsh. You asked him what he was going to do? 

Mr. Tayi^or. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon were a friend of Wilkie’s, of course? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir ; Mr. AA'ilkie made me. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Wilkie made you? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know him before you wont into the servir'e? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. You asked him what he was going to do about having a 
bodyguard for the President? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Vv^as it difficult to get a bodyguard for the President? 

Mr. T.\ylor. Yes, sir; it is. 

Chairman Walsh. What did he say? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I don’t know what his first reply 

Chairman Walsh. What was his second reply? 

Mr. Taylor. “Would I go.” “Would I go for a reduction in salary?” And 
I told him I would go for anything he would give me. I would go for nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. That was on account of your devotion to Mr. Wilkie? 

I\Tr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Not that you cared to be bodyguard for the President? 

]\^r. Tayj.ob. Well, T don’t think I would care for that. 

Chairman Walsh. You didn’t go there for the purixise of also knowing the 
next President who came in intimately and well? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I had no necessity for that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You said your wife died there some time, I believe. In 
your statement. When did you become a widower? I tliought you said some 
time that your wife died. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chainuan Walsh. And when you went to the White House were you a 
widower? 

Mr. Taylor. When I went to the White House? 

Chairman Walsh. Are you the gentleman that marrie<l the stenographer of 
the President? 

Mr. Taylor. I married the governor’s private secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew her before you weut to act as bodyguard at 
the White House? 

Mr. Taylor. I did not. President Wilson introduced me to her. 

Chairman Walsh. At the White House? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir ; at the executive mansion in Trenton. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go to act as bodyguard after the election and 
before the inauguration? 

Mr. Taylor. After he was elected and before he was Inaugurated. 

Chairman Walsh. You went to Trenton, and how long after going to Trenton 
w^ere you married? 

Mr. Tayix)r. I went in September and married the following April. 

Chairman Walsh. At Washington? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; Trenton. 

Chairman Walsh. You acted as bodyguard for President Wilson during what 
period of time? 

Mr, Taylor. Prom the time he was elected until he was Inaugurated. I 
brought him to Washington. 
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Chairman Walsh. After he was inaugurated, what did you do? 

Mr. Taylor. I resigned from the service. 

Chairman Walsh. Resigned from tlie Secret Service then? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; resigned from the Secret Service. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You were well acquainted with the President? 

Mr. Taylor, Well acquainted with him, yes, sir. We were both from the 
same town, and I went back there with him. 

Chairman Walsh. But you didn’t know him prior to the time jou received 
the assignment? 

Mr. Tayix)R. I knew of him, and I think I had met him in Princeton. 

Chairman Walsh. You probably knew of him. You think you had met him 
In a personal way In Princeton? 

Mr. Taylor. I am under tlie impression I wont there with Mr. R(X)sevelt one 
time. 

Cliairinan Walsh. You don’t remember definitely whether you met him at 
Princeton or not? . 

Mr. I’ayloh. I could not say definitely. 

Chairman Walsh. When you resigned from the Secret Service what appoint- 
ment did you receive? 

Mr. Taylor. I didn’t receive any until the following July. 

Chairman Walsh. What uiipointment did you receive then? 

IMr. Taylor. Back to the same position I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Who appointed you? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Ke(?fe recommended me. 

Chairman Walsh. Who? 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Keefe asked me to come back. 

Chairman Walsh. What were yon doing before you were asked to come back? 

Mr. Taylor. I was with Mr. Wilson up to the time I resigned. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you didn’t do anything until July, when you were 
appointed ? 

Mr. Taylor. I was already appointed. It didn’t take effect until the 1st 
of July. 

Chairman Walsh. You were appointe<l at once? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who made the appointment? 

Mr. Taylor. Secretary Wilson. 

Chairman Walsh. At whose recpiest? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, when I left there and went back to Washington with 
President Wilson the Commissioner General asked me to ('ome over and go to 
work for him. I told him 

Chairman Walsh. Then you went at the request of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral without any other reqiK'st by any otlau- person whatever? 

Mr. Taylor. I went at the request of the Commissioner General without 
any request by any other person. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you apply for it? 

Mr. Taylor. Just let me explain, and I will tell you how it was. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you apply for it? 

Mr. Taytx)B. After that I made formal application. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you apply for a position under the Commissioner 
General before he sent for you and asked you to go to work again? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. After he sent for you and asked you to go to work again 
you made formal application? 

Mr. Taylor. And told him I could not go to work for him 

Chairman Walsh. Then you made formal application? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How quickly after you went over there did you make this 
formal application? 

Mr. Taylor. Probably two or three weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. And that application was for what position? 

1 Mr. Taylor. Reinstatement. 

Chairman Walsh. Into 

Mr. Taylor. The Immigration Service. 

Chairman Walsh. Without any connection, then, with the Secret Service 
Department? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But under the Department of Labor? 
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Mr. Taylor. Tes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who made the appointment? 

Mr. Taylor. Secretary Wilson. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he make any investigation before he made your 
appointment that you know of? 

Mr. Taylor. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Who recommended you to Secretary Wilson? 

Mr. Taylor. The Commissioner General. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was he then? 

Mr. Taylor. !Mr. Keefe. 3Iy request for reinstatement was indorsed by the 
President. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you went in under Secretary Wilson on an applica- 
tion Indorsed by Mr. Keefe and recommended by the President? 

lilr, Taylor. Approved by the President, 

Chairman Walsh. And that is what you are working under now? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I want you to begin at the beginning and give the 
commission your connection witli Frank Tape, your tirst connection with Frank 
Tape ; what he ever did for you ; what work you were doing while lie was with 
you ; as concisely and briefly as you can. 

Mr. Taylor. My first work with Tape was in southern California. I took 
him there and put him in jail with four Chinese 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Taylor. My first work was here. I put him in jail with four Chinese as 
contraband. They were brought across, I think, in the vicinity of Mexicala, 
and one of the smugglers was supposed to have been murdered and shot. I put 
him in as contraband to find out from them what happened. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, do you know how lie quit being an interpreter and 
became a man that you put in as contraband, an inspector, investigator? 

Mr. Taylor. He has never quit being an interpreter. 

Chairman Walsh. He is still an intm’preter? 

Mr. Taylor. He is. 

Chairman Walsh. You put him in, do you? 

Mr. Tayi-or. As what? 

Chairman Walsh. As a detective? 

Mr. Taylor. I have used him as a detective. 

Chairman Walsh. Did anybody else ever use him as a detective that you 
know of? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, he was used continuously in the service. 

Chairman Walsh. Are all interpreters used as detectivcKS? 

]\rr. Taylor. Whenever we can use them. 

Chairman Walsh. It is the practice of»the department whenever you can use 
an interpreter as a detective to do so? 

Mr. Taylor. If we can ; yes, sir, I ask the interpreter — I ask for an 
Interpreter 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t care for any other case. I just want to know If 
that is the custom. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you put hliii in jail ; you had some alleged smugglers. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. Taylor. He worked with me tlien for probably three months. We 
raided 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. Taylor. In southern California ; San Hernardino—through that section. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. He worked in general work, detective work, 
uncovering smugglers. Where did you meet him again? 

Mr. Taylor. The next time I met him was in the fall of 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Taylor. In New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What was he working on there? 

Mr. Taylor. I asked for an interpreter to join me there to go to Jamaica. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Did you ask for him? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, no ; I think I asked for Chin Toy, another interpreter. 

Chairman Walsh. You sent for an interpreter? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, I understand that Is a matter of record. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. You didn’t send for Tape, that he might go with you to 
Jamaica? 

Mr. Taylob. No; I couldn’t send him. We have to ask tlie Commissioner 
General 

Chairman Walsh. You didn’t send for him, then? 

Mr. Taylor. No ; I didn’t have any authority. I can’t send for a man. 
Ohainmin Walsh. And then where di<i you first meet him in connection with 
your trip to .Jamaica? 

Mr. Taylor. In New York. 

Chairman Walsh. In New' York? 

Mr. Taylor. He joined me in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did yo\i stay in New York? 

]\Ir. Taylor. A couple of days. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere did you go then? 

^Ir. Taylor. Went to Kingston, Jamaica. 

Chairman Walsh. Mliat was your general business tliere, at Kingston, 
Jamaica? 

Mr. Taylor. A large number of Chinese were going to 

Chairman Walsh. Your general business? 

]\Ir. Taylor. To find out whether Cliinese were c<tniing over from .Jamaica 
into the United States. 

(fimirmnn Wat.sh. Very good. You had Tar)e there with you? 

Mr. Taylor. Had iiim with me; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How loug were you in .lamaica? 

Mr. Taylor. We were there prolaihly two months. 

Chainnan Walsh. Then where did you go from Jamaica? 

BIr. Taylor. Habana. 

Cbairmau Walsh. How' long were you tliere? 

Mr. Taytxir. Just about a month. 

C^iairman Walsh. Where did you go tlien? 

BIr, TAYJ.0R. Blexico. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Was Tape willi you up until tlie time you went to 
Blexico? 

BIr. Taylor. Oh, no; he left ahead of me. 

Chairman Walsh. He left you at Hahana? 

BIr. Taylor. He left me at Haiiuna. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did he go? I>o you know? 

BIr, Taylor. Up liome. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere did y<Hi go to? 

BIr. Taylor. Went to the frontier, Mexico. 

Chairman AYalsh. How long did you stay in Mexico? 

BIr. Taylor. Tliree weeks. 

rMiairman AValsh. AMien did you see Tape again? 

BIr. Taylor. Last winter, I think it was. 

C’hairman AValsh. Is Tape a friend of yours — a i>ersoiml friend? 

BIr. Taylor. AAliy, I like Tape; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he n personal friend of yours? 

BIr. TayIvOR. AVliy, I don’t know just how to answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you vi.sit in his family, go riding with him, and 
everything? 

Mr. Taylor. He is friendly; yes, sir. I liki' Tape; always have like<l. 
Chairman AA’alsh, I know you like liim. Is lie a pm’soiial friend, an ac- 
quaintance? Do you visit hack and fortli? 

BIr. Taylob. AVhy, I probably been in his liouse; I think 1 was in his house 

twice. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you met his wife? 

Mr. Taylob. Oh, yes ; I have met his wife. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he met your wife? 

BIr. Taylob. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Hus his wife met your wife? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently? * 

Mr. Taylob. Why, quite often. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Taylob. In Seattle. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go driving with tliem? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. It’s common, Isn’t it, for Chinamen to graft off of each 
other? 

Mr. Taylor. For Chinamen to graft off; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Very common? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; universal. 

Cliairman Walsh. It is nniversai. The way tliey are Inclined to do is, when 
they see a big official out with some one, they think he has the pull with the 
official. Isn’t that it? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, no ; I wouldn’t say that. 

Chairman Wai.sh, They wouldn't do it that way? Did you ride publicly 
with Tape in Seattle? 

Mr. Taylor. Yos, 

Chairman Walsh. And all those Cliinainen knew you wore a man In general 
charge? 

Mr. Taylor, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Of this .sort of business? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know Tape was a grafter? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir ; don’t know it now. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think he is a good man still? 

Mr. Taylor. If Tape has got any money from Chine.se, I have got ti>— I am 
from Missouri, and I hope everybody else will be who handles his case. 

Chairman Walsh. You are very anxious that Tape slumld be— that the in- 
vestigation should be very careful? 

I\Ir. Taylor, Be square ; that is all. 

Chairman WalsH. Should he square. Up to this time you have no tlumght 
but that Tape was an innocent man? 

I\rr. Taylor. I have no evidence whatever one way or the other. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you received a letter from him in the last week? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got that hdter witli .vou? 

Ml'. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you produce the letter? 

Mr. Taylor, I don’t think I have it. I know I haven’t. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is it? 

Mr. Tay'lor. Tore it up. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you tear It up? 

Mr. Taylor. Wasn’t anything to keep. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn't he tell you wliat he was asked before this commis- 
.slon in executive session? 

Mr. Taylor. No; lie didn’t tell me what he said. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you swear on your oath that he didn’t tell you that he 
went before this commissl(m in executive session and refused to answer its 
questions on the ground It might tend to incriminate him? 

l\Ir. Taylor. He said he didn’t answer any questions. 

Chairman Walsh, Didn’t tell you he refused to answer on the ground it might 
tend to incriminate him? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; probably used that language. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you advise him? 

I\rr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat to do? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman AValsh. Did yon wrile hack a letter to him? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman AA^\lsh. Did you semi any telegram? 

Mr. Taylor. No, 

Chairman Walsh, AATmt was the communication you had with him before 
you received that letter? 

Mr. Taylor. Not a word. 

Chairman AValsh. How did he happen to write to you and tell you that he 
had refused to answer the commission’s questions on the ground that it might 
tend to incriminate him? 

Mr. Taylor. He sent a clipping. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he look on you as a sort of adviser — sort of a friend? 

Mr. Taytxir. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And you knew that this commission was appointed by 
Congress to investigate thievery and graft, didn’t you? 
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^Ir. Taylor. I didn’t know that ; no. 

CliairuiuD Walsh, You didn’t know that? 

Mr. Taylor. It wouldn’t have made any difference if I had. I certainly didn’t 
give him any advice. 

Chairman Walsh. You didn’t give him any notice, didn’t give liim any advice 
that he was under investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. No; if it was an honest Investigation, if anybody was investi- 
gating who had no right, I would certainly advise him of ids riglits. 

Chairman Walsh. You would? 

Mr. Taylor. But not of this commission. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you call an honest investigation of Tape? 

I^Ir. Taylor. What do I call it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. Facts. 

Chairman Walsh. P^acts? 

Mr. Taylor. Anything tliat can l)e proved. 

Cliairman Walsh. You woul<l advise him, then, no matter wliether it had 
authority from the Government or not, if you didn’t think it was honest, tliat 
the facts were not being properly gathenxl, then you would advise Tape In 
1 ‘egard to tlie matter, so that lie could take care of himself? 

Mr. Taylor. I would advise him if some one did the investigating who wasn’t 
authorized. 

Chairman Walsh. Has anybody ever investigate<l Tape to your knowledge 
who has been unauthorized? 

Mr. Taylor. Not tliat 1 know of; I don't know anything about it. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. Tell me if you ever had in your mind, if you have in your 
mind now any case in which any investigation was made of Tape by any un- 
authorized persons. 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t think I have. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t have any? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. But you don’t feel— or do you feel that your intimacy is 
so close with Frank Tape that you ought to advise him in any way of an 
Investigation that was made into his conduct? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, yes ; I would advise him, I should say, to go before this 
commission and tell the facts, not anything you hear, but you tell the facts, 
Chairman Walsh. Was that in writing? 

Mr, Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you write him a letter? 

Mr. Taylor. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you have your talk with him? 

Mr. Taylor. Not when he was being investigated. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go out to see him for that 

Mr. Taylor. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever given him any money? 

Mr. Taylor. Did I ever? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Tat^e ever give you any? 

Mr. Taylor. Every give me any? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; ever give you any money Avhlch was the proceetls of 
money that he had collected from Chinamen. 

Mr. Taylor. No; he did not. 

Chairman Walsh. What property have you now? 

Mr. Taylor. 1 haven’t— $21 In my bank and my salary coming to me. 
Chairman Walsh. Do you have a bank account in any bank? 

Mr. Taylor..! have an account in a bank in San P^rancisco— Las Angeles. 
Chairman Walsh. Wliat bank? 

Mr. Taylor. The National Bank of California. 

Chairman Walsh. What other hanks have you accounts in? 

Mr. Taylor. I haven’t any account in any other bank. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the only bank? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. . , ^ i i 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you had an account in that bank? 

Mr. Taylor. Probably two years. 

Chairman Walsh. For probably two years. Where have you lived for the 
past year? 
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Mr. Taylor. On the road probably half of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you call your home? 

Mr. TAYrA)R. I haven’t any. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you make your deposits in a bank at Los Angeles? 
Mr. Taylor. I happened to be down there, and a friend of mine was in the 
bank. I went to the hospital about two years and a half ago, and had no bank 
to place my money in, and opened an account. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you an account in any other bank? 

!dr. Taylor. No. I did in a bank at Princeton, but it is closed. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no account there? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you your bank book with you? 

Mr. Taylor. I believe I have. I have $21.70. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you produce your bank book at 2 o'clock this after- 
noon? 

Mr. Taylor. I certainly will ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now staml adjoiirne<l until 2 o'clock sharp. 
Please return at that time, Mr. Taylor. 

(Whereupon at 12.30 o’clock p. m., an a<l.iournment was taken until 2 o’clock 
m. of the same day, Friday, September 4, 1014.) 


AFTKR recess — 2 P. M. 

lilet pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

Commissioner (Jakretson. Are you ready? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; we will proceed. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. The commission will be in oi’der. 

Chairman Walsh. I think when we adjourned Iktc I had asked you to pro- 
duce your bank book. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; I have here, fortunately, a full abstract. 

(’hairman Walsh. I just want to see the bank book. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, it is right here. I have a new bank book. I left the other 
one in Trenton, so here is a full statement of the account. That is a duplicate 
book. There is my first deposit of $(502, when I open^nl the account. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no other bank account except this? 

Mr. Taylor. Except the one I had in Princeton. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have no account In that bank at the present time? 

Mr. Taylor. I have no account there. I never had anything to amount to 
anything there, and it is overdrawn. There is the rest of the deposits; you will 
see that they are simply a small checking 

Chairman Walsh. I want to give this to ;Mr. Biisiek; he will want to check 
that over. 

Mr. Taylor. Now, I also brought Mrs. Taylor’s accounts, so if you 

Chairman Wai.sii. AVell, that was very goo<l of you. 

Mr. Taylor. I infer from your remarks that .somei)ody has said that I liave 
been gi’afting, and that is the iirst time I have ever heard anything of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, if you will just direct yourself to these questions. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; that is all right. 

(^Ihairman Wal.sii. And leave out the inferences. 

Mr. Taytx)R. All right, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. This is 

Mr, Taylor, This is Mrs. Taylor’s account ; yes, sir ; and where it Is changed 
since we were married. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is down to August 22, 1914? 

Mr. Taylor. Down to August 22, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you can just keep that. We just wanted to see that. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, we bought tw'o little houses with this, paid $1,400 on them. 
Tliat Is the extent of our belongings. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where do you stop wdien you are in Ix)s Angeles? 

Mr. Taylor. For years I have stopped at the Colonial. The last time I was 
there I had a bungalow out in Hollyw'ood. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you an office in Buffalo? 

Mr. Taylor. An office; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is your office in Buffalo? 

Mr. Taylor. We have two in Buffalo; one at Black Rock, and this last time* 
I was there I engaged a room In the post-office building. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live when you are In Buffalo? 
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Mr. Taylor. Castle Inn. 

Clmirman Walsh. That is a hotel, is It? 

■Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Taylor. It is right on Niagara Square. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhen was the last time you saw Tape? 

Mr. Tayix)R. The 30tli, I think it wa.s, of July. 

Chairman Walsh. The 30tli of July? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. When had you .seen l»iin prior to that time? 

Mr. Taylor. I had not seen him — I discluirged liim, or lie was taken from 
me on tlie 22d of July. 

Chairman Walsh. What year? 

Mr. Taylor. Last year. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you see him prior to July 22 last year? 

Mr. Taylor. He was working with me from about the 29tli of June until 
that time. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, prior to tlie 29th of June wliere liad lie been? 

Mr. Taylor. In Seattle, as far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. And had he lietm working witli you [irior to tliat time? 

Mr. q^vYLOR. I was not tliere until that time. He was working under my 
in.«truetions. 

Clmirman Walsh. AVhereaboiits? 

Mr. Taylor. In Seattle. 

Chairman Walsh. Had he bi'en .staying at Seattle for some lengtli of time? 
Mr. Taylor. As far as I know, he Imd been there ever since lie made the trip 
to Jamaica with me. I had not seen him in the meantime. 

Chairman Walsh. When had you semi him prior to tlie 29lh of June? 
l^fr. Taylor. Wlien I left liim in Cuba two years before. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And you hadn’t seen him in the meantime? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you visited him in Seattle? 

Iilr. Taylor. In the meantime? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

l\Ir. q’AYLOR. No, sir; I iiad not bi'en to Seattle. 

Cliairman Waj.sh. You had not been to Seattle and had not seen him? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I had not seen him at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Hadn’t seen him any place in the United States? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For two years prior to the 29th of June you hadn’t 
seen him any place in the Thiited States? 

Mr. Taylor. I saw him while I was in Seattle last winter. T went to Seattle 
last fall and stayed there three weeks ami left there and tlien went back. He 
was not working for me, liowever. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Wlieii did you first meet his wife? 

Mr. Taylor. Then, la.st fall. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you say anything to Commissionm' Cieneral Camlnettl 
about Tape. Did you tell him Tape was a good man? 

Mr. Taylor. Probably did ; I have told everybody that. 

Chairman Walsh. You told him he was a reliable man? 

Mr. Taylor. Told him he was thoroughly reliable as far as I knew. 
Chairman Wai.sh. Were you at Seattle at the same time (^mimlssloner 
Camlnettl was there? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was Commissioner Camlnotti when you told him 
Tape was a goml and relialde man? 

Mr, Taylor. I can’t say po.sltively I told him that. 

Cniairman Walsh. Did you tell him. I want you to say positively. 

Mr. Taylor. I can’t say positively. If I e\^r had a conversation with him 
about him, I did, but I can’t say I ever liad a conversation witli Commissioner 
Caminettl about him. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you see Camlnettl prior to the time he went to 
Seattle? 

Mr. Taylor. At the time I left Washington, probably two months prior to 
.that. 
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Chairman Walsh, Did you have a conversation with him about Tape, and 
did you tell him Tape was a thoroughly reliable man, and was one of the 
men you would have see him w’hen he went to Seattle? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; I did not. I didn't mention liaving anyone see him. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any conversation witii lum about Tai>e, 
that you recall? 

Mr. Taylob. I would say positively prior to that I hadn't. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to wdiut? 

Mr. Taylob. Prior to the time he w’ent to Seattle, and I am tdm(»st able to 
say that positively I never mentioned Tai>e personally to Mr. Camiuetti one 
way or the other. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you carry on a correspontltmce with Mr. Taix* bade 
prior to the 29th day of .Tune for the two ycar.s yi»u Innln't seen him? 

Mr. Taylor. Wliy, ho w<mld probably write me oeeasionally. 

Chairman Walsh. Personal letters? 

Mr. Taylob. Mostly ; ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they about official business? Did they refer to 
official business? 

Mr. Taylob. He wTote me one letter that tlie Chinest' inttTpri'ter in IMiila- 
delphia — that he did not believe that he was right. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t think he wnis honest, .lust wrote you one letter 
he though he had discovered another 

Mr. Taylob. I am talking alxmt the ones that were ((flieial. and I tbirik 
he wrote me after I was there last fall tliat Chinest' students— that be lieard 
Chinese students w'ere going to college, and T InvestigatiHi that. 

Cliainnan M'at.sh. Any otlier letters? 

Mr. Taylob. Those are the only oia's that I reeall tlmt were oHu ial. lie did 
write me about— oh, I should say probably he Inis writti*n me half a down 
letters. 

Cliairman Walsh, Personal letters? 

Jfr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you tliose lidlers? 

I\Ir. Taylob. No, sir; I nov(‘r ki'pt them. 

Chairnuin Walsh. M’hat did you do wirli them? 

Mr. Taylor. Tore tliem ui). 

(ffiairmaii WArsH. Do you tear up all your personal hdters? 

Mr. Taylor. Tf they amount to nothing. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon considered (Iiese amounted to nothing? 

Mr. Taylor. Absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. You wore never conneeted with him in tiny business en- 
terpri.se? 

Mr. Taylob. I certainly was not. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you know what ho was doing In Se-ittle prior to the 
29th of .lune, wdien yon say you met him there, after two years? 

Mr. Taylor. I said I met liim lust fall the first time after we retuimed from 
Cuba. I was there tliree weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were yon with him in the fall? 

Mr. Taylob. I wa.s there three weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in any business enterprise with him? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he tell you he was a gamider and making large sums 
of money that way? 

^Ir. Taylob. No, sir ; he did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you have st(»od for that as a Government official and 
Interpreter? 

Mr. Taylor. I would have reported it. 

Chairman Walsh. You would have reported it forthwith? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sin 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t he toll yon he was winning large sums gambling? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir ; he told me that the la.st time. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. Taylob. After the investigation was started. 

Chairman Walsh. After the investigation .starteil? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When was it he told you that? 

Mr. Taylob. Just about the time he quit work for me. 
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Chairman Walsh, About the time that he was suspended? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the first time you knew It? 

;Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When you were driving around with him and calling on 
him and he calling oh you, didn’t you have any discussion about what he was 
doing privately? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. It was generally understood, the general Impression 
throughout the service, that he married a woman with money. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all you knew? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You never knew he was doing anything dishonest, if he 
was? 

Air. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And if he was in the gambling business or any business 
you didn’t know it? 

Air. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you had no concern in it? 

Air. Tayu)R. None in the world. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, in any of these letters that he wrote you during 
tliat year, did he refer to tiny business proposition that be had, gambling or 
otherwise? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You are sure of tlnit? 

Air. Taylor. I am sure of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Your recollection is clear on that? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And he never told you about any? 

Air. Taylor. No. , , 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say tliat he told you lie laid lieen gambling when 
the investigation started. Who made the investigation? 

Air. Tayix)r. a man hy the name of Bonham. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was lie from? 

Air. Taylor. Portland. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat was his business? Was he a Coverninent ofticial? 

Air. Taylor, He is an inspector : lie is an investigator ; this is tlu* man that has 
been making this investigation. He is’undcr investigation now. 

Chairman AValsh. Tills same man? 

Mr. Taylor, Yes. 

t’liairman AA^vlsu. Bonham? 

Mr. Taylor. That Is the lirst time any question over occurred to me about 
where he got his money. lie never told me that ids wife married— I heard tlmti 

Chairman AValsh. You just iienrd that? 

Air. Taylor. I heard that, common talk. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you ever learn tliat this woman that lie married, he 
had lived with her before iie married her, and that she was the wife of another 

'^Mr. Taylor. I learned that just before I left Seattle, from Commissioner 


AVhite. 

Chairman Walsh. From Commissioner AA^hite? 

Air. TAY1.0R. I want to state right here personally I would not believe Com- 
missioner White under oath. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. You wouldn’t believe him under oath? 

Air. Tayix)R. No. , , , 

Chairman AValsh. Yes. You would not believe him under oath. 

Air. Taylor. That is 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, one minute, I am going to say this to you, 
that we didn’t ask Commissioner White for his opinion of you. 

Air. Taylor. Well— t 

Chairman Walsh. And we are not going to let you put anything In the record 
reflecting on him at this time. . ^ i i 

Air. Taylor. Well, I don’t want to. I am just stating that he is the only 

*'^C°hairman Walsh. You just omit your personal opinion of anyone I men- 


tion here. 

Mr. Taylor. All right, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, who was this A!r. Bonham? 
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Mr. Taylob. He Is an Inspector from Portland? 

Chairman Walsh. An inspector in what department? 

Mr. Taylor. Our department. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long has he been out there? 

]\fr. Taylor. He came probably a week before I left. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Tape know him? 

Mr. Taylor. I believe Tape knows him. 

Chairman Walsh. And when was it you left, what was the date? 

^Ir. Taylor. On the — about the first. 

(’hairman Walsh. First of what? 

Mr. Tayia)r. First of August. 

(,!ha!rman Walsh. First of August? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And when had you been there prior? 

Mr. Taylor. I left on the 8th of August. 

Chairman Walsh. And when had you been there ju-ior to that time ? 

]\rr. Taylor. Last fall ; last October. 

(’hairman Walsh. And what was the occasion of your visit? 

Mr. Taylor. General inspection. 

Chairman Walsh, Just general insiM^etion? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

(’hairman Walsh. Was Tape with you at that time? 

^^r. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you didn’t go into any of Tape’s business, gambling or 
otiHTwise, at that time? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. Or he didn’t write you anything about it? 

IMr. Taylor, No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was (ho occasion of your going up there when you 
were there, leading up to the 8th of August, that last Inisiuess? 

.Air. Taylor. I was sent there by the Commissioner General to make a report 
on Chinese smuggling operations, as to what shouhl he done, the same us 1 am 
making in my trip of the borders. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You didn’t go there for the purpose of helping Tape In 
Jiny Y^iiy? 

Air. Tayt.or. I didn’t; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew nothing about his business? 

Air. Taylor. Knew nothing at all. 

Chairman Walsh. His private business, you had no Interest in it whatso- 
ever? 

Air. Taylor. None at all, except that lie laid hwn a friend of mine, so to 
speak, the same as other ofiiccrs. 

(’hairman Walsh, AT^s. 

Air. Taylor. Had worked with me and lia<l (haie what T told him. 

Chairman Walsh, But he had never told you about his business or anvtldng 
of that sort? 

Mr. Tay'lor. No, sir. 

('’hairman AValsh. Now, did you know — how long liad you known Bonham? 
Air. T.\ylou. I doubt if I ever met him. He said that he was in the office 
when I passed through Portland, but I don’t recall. If I did he was just 
introduced to me. 

Chairman AValsh. ATni knew lie was there making an investigation of Tape? 
Air. Taylor. Y'('s, sir; he came to mo. I talked with him. 

Chairman Walsh. And there was no doubt about the authenticity of his 
investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. None whatever, sir. 

(Chairman AValsh. He was a Government official? 

Air. Taylor. Certainly. 

(fiiairmnn Wat.rh. And you were a Government official? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And if you had known anything about Tape’s affairs, 
why, you would have told him? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That might have thrown any light upon the charge of 

grafting? 

Mr, Taylob. I certainly would. 
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Chairman Walsh. And you would not throw anything in tiie way, of course, 
of making a proper Investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. I think Mr. Tape — I say.s, “ You go to Boniiam and give him tlie 
facts.” 

Chairman Walsh. Give him everything? * 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And do you know whether he did that or not? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t know. He examined him. 

Chairman Walsh. If Tape didn’t do that — if Tape didn’t give him all the 
facts and lay everything before him— tlmii it was in violation of M>nr instruc- 
tions? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; as far as— I can’t .say they were instructions. 

Clialrman Walsh. Well, your suggestion? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You knew that what they were Investigating w:is Tape’s 
grafting off of the Chine.se, didn't you? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, .sir ; tliat is wliat tliey told me. 

Cliairiuaii Walsh. Aud what those men were there for was to find out where 
he got all this money? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairniau Walsh, ^^’llether he really got it from liLs wil\‘. Ami you luive 
made investigations of tliat kind oflt*n, Imven’t ymi? 

Mr. Taylor. I have; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you know liiat Governinent olllcials have a pretty 
hard tiim' getting at the facts if it is a shrewd fellow, dmi’t you? 

Jlr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairniau Wat.sh. You have run many of them to eaitli? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You yourself iiavo run many of them to earth. How 
many aliases did Tape have while he was with you? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, I only know his Chinc‘se name is Charley Chew, I think 
it Is. 

(’halrman Walsh. Charley (’hew? 

Mr. Taylor. It is the family name. ITobahly wlreii T put him in Jail 
I probably put him in under an alias. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut you say when you came out there you didn’t come 
out to help him? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Chairman Walsh. Had he written you any letters asking for your lielp or 
anything of that sort? 

Mr. Taylor. He wrote mo that the commissioner liad questioned 1dm alumt, 
and intimated that he was grafting from tlic Chinese, and I either wrote or 
wired him. 

(fiiainnan Walsh. Wlien did lie tell you tliat? 

IVir. Taylor. Tliat was liefore I went out there. 

Clialrman Walsh. That was before you went out tliere? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he write that to you, or did lie — - 

:Mr. Taylor. He wrote it or wire<l me, I forget now wliIclL 

Chairman Walsh. And what did he say? 

Mr. Taylor. That the Chinese were trying to put up a Joli on liipi, aud that 
the commissioner was taking statements, or sometliing of that kind, from the 
ffiiinesG, that he had been fighting, and I either wrote liiiii or wired liiiu to 
sit down and make an application or request for a full and complete investi- 
gation, which I under.stand he did. 

IMiairman Walsh. Now, have you got that letter? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got the reply that you wrote to him — oh, I be- 
lieve you say you don’t know whether tliat was a letter or a telegi-am. 

Mr. Taylor. I think it was a telegram. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you keep a copy of it? ' 

Mr. Tayia)R. No. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, ho said — what was it that he Siild in his letter? 

Mr. Taylor. Tliat tlie commissioner had demandetl an explanation from him 
as to his income, or words to that effect, and that the Chinese were maklug 
statements against him. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 
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Mr. Taylor. That is the purport of it. 

Chairman Walsh. And then 

Mr. Taylor. I instructed iilm 

Chairman Walsh. Was the commissioner his superior out there? 

Mr. TIylor. Yes, sir. 

Cluiirman Walsh. And what was it you wrote buck to lilmV 

Mr. Taylor. To make application for a full investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, for a full investigation of all of his conduct? 

Mr. Taylor. Absolutely, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you tell him to give tlie commissioner all the 
information that he could? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I didn’t tell him to give it. I told him to make a 
request of tlie bureau for an investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. Substantially that is what you told him, simply to make a 
request of the bureau for an investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. No. For an investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. For an investigation. And do you know whether or not 
lie asked for the investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. He, I think, sliowed me a copy of a letter that he liad ^vritten, 
and if I am not mistaken a reply from the imreau, but I would not sny tliat 
he got a reply. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that afterwards? 

Mr. Tayj.or. After I went up there. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, prior to ihat time you haven't heard made any 
charge against him, against his honesty. 

Mr. Taylor. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You hadn’t lieard that there was any investigation on foot 
charging him with grafting? 

Mr. Taylor. Not until lie wrote me. 

Chairman Walsh. And you say that you said wIhmi you wrote or wired him, 
all you wrote or wired him was to demand a full 1 lives! igatiou from the 
department? 

Mr. 1’aylor. Yes, sir. I say that when I was there last full I talked to the 
commissioner 

Mr. .Taylor. M'lieii I was there last fall T asked Commissioner Wldte about 
Tape, and he told me he was one of the liest oflicers lie laid. I al,so asked 
him 

Cliairinan Walsh. Road the last question, please; [Qmvstion read.! Why 
do you volunteer to tills commission tlie information that Commissioner Wliite 
told you Mr. Tape was a good man? 

Mr. Taylor. I didn’t say Commissioner White sahl so. 

Ohalrmun Walsh. Who did you say? 

Mr. Taylor. I said wlieii I went there last fall tlie commissioner of tlie 
bureau 

Cluiirman Walsh. And lie told you he was a good mail? 

IVIr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. T didn’t a.sk you that, did T? 

Mr. Taylor. You asked if 1 knew anytliing about tliis work, and I was 
explaining it. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t ask wliether you knew anything about this work. 
You. beard what the stenogrnplier read? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Clialrman Walsh. Wliy do you volunteer information to this commission 
now unsolicited tliat soinelxKly told you tliat Tape was a good man? 

Mr. Taylor. Just to show I knew absolutely nothing about him until I went 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. Just to show that you knew absolutely nothing until 
you went there. 

Mr. Taylor. About any chargi*s. 

Chairman Walsh. When you went there, did you ask Commissioner Wldte 
to detail Tape along to make some investigation that you had to make? 

Mr. Taylor. I wired before 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask him after you got there; did you ask Com- 
missioner White to detail Taiie to make an Investigation with you? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, prior to that, to your getting there, did you wire 
him anything to that effect? 
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Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you wire? 

Mr. Taylor. Wired to detail Tape to Investigate a man by the name of Walloy, 
who was suspected of smuggling Chinese, about when I received Information 
when I was there before. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of the telegram, do you know? 

Mr. Taylor. April 9. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know that he had been charged? Had he been 
charged with graft then? 

Mr. Taylor. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you have a conversation with Commissioner 
White after you returned to Seattle and after you had heard from Tape and 
after you had advised Tape to call for a full investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. About Tape? 

Chairman Walsh. About Tape. 

Air. Taylor. I probably talked with him. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you tell him Tape was a good man, a reliable man? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has Tape’s reputation in Seattle for the past two years, 
at least, been that of a gi’after? 

Mr. Taylor. I have never heard it until this came up. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you ever hear that his general reputation was 
that of a grafter? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any other communication with Tape except 
this telegram that he sent you, in reply to which you advised him to call on 
the department for a full investigation? 

Mr. Tayix)r. Not that I recall. 

Chairman Walsh. Isn’t it a fact that what Tape told you was that tliey 
were looking into this matter; that he asked for a full Investigation; and 
you told him not to say anything, but to make them tell exactly what they 
wanted, and not to give up anything until they did? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. I advised him to make application, or write to the 
Commissioner General and a.sk for a full investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. Now, I will read a telegram to you and ask 
you whether or not you received this from this man : 

“ SEA'fTLE, Wash., June 5, 19 

**To R. H. Taylor, 

**Ca8tle Inn, Buffalo, N. T.: 

“Boss request written statement my financial standing, monthly income, 
what house cost, and machine. Wife refuse make statement as to income; 
personal reasons. Charge me with grafting, I have no fear. Asked for in- 
vestigation myself. The questions are personal. Shall I stand pat and not 
tell?” 

Mr. Taylor. I think that is the telegram the way you read it. 

Chairman Walsh. What does he mean by stand pat? 

Mr. Taylor. Stand pat? I presume he means that he won’t tell them there 
anything. 

Chairman Walsh. Wouldn’t tell the boss? 

Mr. Taylor. Until he was charged. He had a right to do that. 

Chairman Walsh. You think he had a right to do that? 

Mr. Taylor. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think he would have a right to refuse to answer 
our questions on the ground that It would tend to incriminate him? You 
still think he is right in that refusal? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir ; I don’t. If he Is In the clear, he has got nothing, no 
way of being Incriminated. 

Chairman Walsh. Wasn’t this Mr. Bonham, and these other Government 
officials, weren’t they right in line, Bonham had a right to make the investi- 
gation? 

Mr. Taylor. I told him to tell Bonham everything that he knew. Mr. Bon- 
ham was authorized to investigate. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

“ I have Interest In canneries with Chinese, shall I disclose it, which brings 
good income. Will do as you say. Have written full particulars. 

“ Fred Chew.” 


That was he? 
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^Ir. Taylob. Yes. 

(Miuirman Walsh. Did lie write full particulars? 

Mr. Taylob. I don’t think he ever wrote about what he has in any cannery ’ 
fliere. 

Clmirnmn Walsh. Didn’t you get a letter following tids? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes; I got a letter from him. 

Cliairman Walsh. Just as he said he would write? 

]\fr, Taylor. Along that line. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do with tliat letter? 

Mr. Taylor. Tore it up. 

Clmirnmn Walsh. And you knew that the Government was making an in- 
vestigation and you knew tlmt he was charged with grafting, and lie Imd aske<l 
on— tlmt is tlie language used by dishonest people ; that is what the criminal 
says, “Shall I stand pat”; he either stands put or he spills, I believe they 
call it? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

(’halrinan Walsh. That is used in that way? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, he wires yon that the boss wants a written state- 
ment of his financial standing; that ho was charged with graft; that he had 
asked for an investigation, and asked you whether he would stand pat or tell, 
and whether or not he would disclose his interest in certain canneries; and 
then he wrote you a letter about it? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 


Chairman Walsh. Did you reiily to that letter? 

Mr. Taylor. I think not. I helieve I got one shortly after. 

Chairman Walsh. You think you got one shortly’ after. You toi’c up the 
letter? 

Mr. Taytx)R. Yes. 


Chairman Walsh. Now, with your ex])erience as an investigator of criminals, 
didn’t it occur to you that If this man told a different stnry about where he got 
that money, that tlmt would be proof positive tlmt he lied’ and tlmt von had it 
in writing? Didn’t that strike you? 

^Ir. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t strike you? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And you an investigator, and you toi’c Unit up, that letter 
in which he told you he had interest in canneries? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And you tore up the only written evi<lence that von had 
from Chew, this Chinaman? 

I^Ir. Taylor. Yes. 


Chairman Walsh. There is no doubt you got that telegram? 

I\rr. Taylor. None in the world. 

Chairman Walsh. He told you that he ha<l this matter up, that he was 
<'harged with graft, and wanted to kn(>w whether or not Ire .should stand pat*^ 

Mr. Taylor. If I remember correctly I told him to stand pat. I didn’t iise 
that language, but ray advice to him was in substance to 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, I want to ask you a question right there, 
because I want to get it into the record, liefore you started to volunteer that 
answer, I walked up to within 2 feet of you with a tissue-paper couv of a 
telegram in my hand, did I not? 

Mr. Tayjx)r. You have it there. 

Chairman Walsh. And you looked at me, and you .said then, I did tell him 
to stand pat, didn’t you? 

Mr. Taylor. I can’t see what was on the paiR^r you Imve. 

Chairman Walsh. No; bqt you saw the tissiie-pai)er copy, and you knew 
about to be confronted with a copy of a telegram you sent? 

Air. Taylob. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You are not a sucker, you are an investigator of criminals. 

first time, “ I believe I did tell him to stand pat,’’ didn’t you? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I think 1 told you this now; I told him not to answer, to 
demand a full investigation. 

Chairman ^ALSH. You never said you told him to until you saw me walk up 
uHti that. Hadn t you sworn over and over that is what you told him to do, 
to demand a full investigation? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. A complete Investigation? 

Mr. TAyrx)R. Yes. 

Chairmun Walsh. And when you saw lue come uj;) with this tis.sue copy In 
my hand, you remembered, didn’t you. that, you did give him that advice to 
circumvent the investigation of the Government? 

Mr. Taytx)R. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Cliairman WAi..sH. Do you remember wliat you told him? 

]\[r. Taylor. Do I rememl>er Avhat I told him? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Y"ou told him to .stand pat, didn’t you? 

Mr. Taylor. I probably told Iilm not to tell — to first demand an investigation, 
not to tell Commissioner White — I don’t know if I used those words, but not to 
tell Commissioner White anything until he was charged, and upon investigation. 

Chairman W.\lsh. You don’t nunember, then, just what you said to him? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Chairman Walsh. And the truth of the matter is you want to liel]) all you 
can to cover that up, don’t you? 

Mr. Taylor. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon know what his down-town canneries was? 

Mr. Taylok. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you know whether ho had a down-town otRce or not? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I don’t know it now. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know it now? 

Mr. Tayt.or. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the truth of tlu‘ matter is you have liad a lot of 
denling.s with Tape, haven’t you, honestly? 

Mr. Taylor. No; I liaven't; and T defy anyone in tlie world to show I have. 

Chairman Walsh. You know that this is a (’hlnum<‘in? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He is married to a wliite woman? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And that Is not considered respKdahle, Is it, Jimong wliite 
people? 

^Ir. Taylor. I don’t know about tl)e re.'^pectabie part. It is not, in my opin- 
ion. proper. 

Cliairman Walsh. It i>^ luu ]U’o)M‘r? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon .said before luncheon tliat yon knew the way 
Chine.se grafters got their juill was putting their brother Cldnaman in terror 
in some way? 

Air. Taylor. In the terror of the law ; that is one way. 

Chairman Walsh. And they get it tliat way; i.sn't that what yon said? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, I don't just understand I said anything about putting 
them in terror. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, ])ow do they get the money out of Chinamen? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, one Chinaman may go to another Chinaman and say, 
“ Give me $500 and I will have your friends landed.” 

Chairman Walsh. Take Tape, for instance. Suppo.se, now, it was Tape, and 
that he was getting money; what would he do? 

Mr. Tayt.or. If he was getting money? 

C’liairman Walsh. If he was grafting, how would he do it? Give us the 
various ways in which he would do it, in extenso. 

Mr. Taylor. He would probably have a go-l>etween ; some one who would call 
for the money. 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. Of course, if he was .smuggling. I don’t know; he would have 
to have some one, unles.s he was doing It hlni.self. 

Chairman Walsh. Anytliing el.se? 

Mr. Taylor. Tliat is tlie only way it could be done unless lie wanted it him- 
self. 

Chairman Walsh. That is your explanation of how a Chinaman gets money 
out of another Ohinumnn if he is a grafter? 

Mr. Tayixib. I am telling you instances liow tliey have done. 

Chairman Walsh. I want you to tell me just liow Tape would graft if he 
was a grafter; if he was an interpreter, if he was an investigator— he knew 
everything about it; you know everything he did? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, 
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Chairman Walsh. Tell us just how Tape would get the money. 

Mr. Taylor. He would have a go-hetween, a man that would go to a China- 
man and say: ‘‘Yoo give me so much money and I will give it to Tape and 
Tape will have your .son or your brother and he will have fiim landed.’' 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. And he would give him the money. That is the way it is done. 
I have Investigated dozens of cases of th^t kind. 

Chairman Walsh. You are iwsted; you are well posted.' Any other way? 
Any other way that It Is done? 

Mr. Taylor. Unles.s he could go to a man who was in detention and say, 
“ Give me $500 after you are landed, and I will see you are landed.” 

Chairman Walsh. Any other way? You seem to have overlooked the only 
way it is said Tape did it. Don’t they do it this way : That when a C!hinnnian 
Wyants to* land, that the Interpreter, if he is a crook, pretends that tliere is a 
discrepancy between the statement of the man and his relatives, and it is held 
up until the crooked Interpreter gets tlirougli direct to the Clilnaman’s rela- 
tives and get the money before it is .stralghteneil out. Isn’t that the common, 
ordinary way? 

Mr. Taylor. That is just what I .say, he has a go-l»etwe<‘n. 

Chairman Walsh. No, you didn't s.ay it at all. H(‘ gets the go-between, i)ut 
it is done by misinterpreting tlieir language. 

Air. Taylor. He gets It as he pleases if he is crooked. 

(Thairman Walstl Don't you hear of this thing being done just as I liavc 
descrit)ed, or are we the ttrst to discover it? 

Mr. Taylor. I guess you discovered it 

Chairman Walsh. We discovered it? And yr)U have been hunting crooked 
Chinese and Interpreters and all that kind of matter, and you luive never heard 
about tills until I asked you about it now my.soif? 

Mr. Taylor. I have heard that could be done, and I liave always wtitcho<l 
for it. 

(’bairman Walsh. And this is the first instance you have heard of? 

Ml*. Tayj.ou. Yon don’t tell me; you ask if it could be done. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asking if it is a common way? 

Air. TayIvOR. We haven't Imd suflicient cas<*s to 

(’liairinan Walsh. You haven’t had a .suflicient number of cases? 

Air. Tayi.ok. They could do it, of course. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliey could do It? 

Air. Taylor. That is wliat 

(fly direction of the chairman the answer was stricken out.) 

C’halrman Walsh. Now, I will ask you. Did you write a letter to Tai)e on 
llie same day that you sent the telegram? 

Mr. Tayijou. That I couldn’t say po.sitively, whetlier I did or not; I may have. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Taylor. I couldn’t say positively whether I did or not. 

(Chairman Walsh. Was it on this subject? 

Air. Taylor. If I wrote it, it was— yes. sir, I hml no otlan* dealings thtm 
with Tape. 

Ciiairman Walsh. No Interest in him except as a friend? 

Mr. Taylor. No interest in iiim except as a friend, a man who Iiad been 
faithful to me in every undertaking that I had with him. 

Ciiairman Walsh. You still recommend iiiiu to the (Jovernment as a loyal, 
efficient person, and one ui)on wliom some mean job might be put up by a dis- 
honest Chinaimm, do you? You still do it to-day? 

Mr. Taylcmk. R^mmend him as one of the best Investigators. I am luit talk- 
ing about interpreter. But if I sent lilm out to find a man, he will find him 
for me. 

Cluiirman Walsh, He is a good man hunting up other men? 

Air. Taylor. That is wliat I useii him for. 

Ciiairman Walsh. That is about as far ns you will go now, then? 

Mr. Taylor. That is all the work he lias done for me. 

Chairman Walsh. You recommend Tape now to the Government u.s an 
efficient, honest man? 

Air. Taylor. I don’t recommend liim as an honest man, l)ecaiise they tell me 
he is not. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliey tell you he is not? 
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Mr. Tayiob. Yea. If he la, I will recommend him— as I stated Just now, for 
getting Information, and as far as I have known— I have never had— there are 
only two Interpreters that I can rely on In the service, and he Is one of tliem. 

Chairman Walsh. And you would still rely on him? 

Mr. Taylor. Not until he is cleared of this charge. 

Chairman Walsh. He must be cleared of this charge? 

Mr. Taylor. Certainly he must. 

Chairman Walsh. You have also shown the way he might do it if he was 
misinterpreting the language, what they said, could get money that way? 

Mr. Taylor. There are many ways that he could do it, but I don’t think ho 
could do it that way without the officers finding him out very shortly. 

Chairman Walsh. I think they have got him. Unless some one high in 
authority helps him and told him to suppress information; that would help 
him, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Taylor. No; he couldn’t suppress 

Chairman Walsh. If you were starting to conduct an investigation by the 
Government, or somebody under you, and another official advised this man you 
are Investigating to suppress, give information that would aid, you woukr re- 
port the man to the Government and ask that he be discharged? 

-•;Mr. Taylor. If I was making 

'Chairman Walsh. Supi)ose you were making an investigation of a man and 
you discovered that another official had told him to suppress evidence, wouldn’t 
you notify the Government that that man be discharged? 

Mr. Taylor. I certainly would, if I was authorized to make an investigation ; 
I certainly would. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you draw a distinction between one who might be 
authorized and one who might be unauthorized? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there some one authorized to make an investigation 
of Frank Tape? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was he? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever know of an unauthorized person (wer under- 
taking it? 

Air. Taylor. Have I ever heard of it? 

Chairman Walsh. You know the head of a <lepartnient would have a right 
to make an investigation? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, there is a question in my mind whether he would not be 
justified in refusing to answer questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose this particular case: Suppose that Mr. White, at 
Seattle, had been appointed commissioner of immigration at tlie port of Seattle, 
and that he believed that Tape was a thief, and conducted an investigation, do 
you believe that any other officer of the Government would be authorized to 
tell a man who was suspected of being a thief not to answer the questions of 
Commissioner White? There is a concrete case for you. 

Air. Taylor. Well, that would depend entirely on whether he was authorized 
to make the investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. You are an expert — you are an expert Investigator your- 
self? 

Air. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And hero is a commissioner of immigration, and here is 
an Interpreter working out of his office. Do you mean to say the condition 
of your department is in such shape that one Government official should advise 
another one under Commissioner White not to give his full access to any 
information he had if he was investigating himself; that is, if Commissioner 
White was investigating? 

Air. Taylor. If he qualifies it by telling him to put it up to the department, 
his superior officer, and knew that the man that made the investigation had 
been thoroughly authorized. 

Chairman Walsh. But you deny the riglit of Commissioner White when he 
went to the port of Seattle to make a thorough investigation of Tape, whom he 
suspected of graft? 

Mr. Taylor. Witliout reporting to the department and having charges filed 
against him. Aly reason for that is in all cases charges would naturally follow. 
They did. Would it be fair— it was not In my mind— for an officer to go to 
a man and get a statement from him about a certain thing, and then ^ to 
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another man ami say, “ Well, did you do such and such or such and such at 
such and such a time,” and then have an investigating officer come along and 
go over It again and put those together. You can build up a case against any- 
one in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Isn’t that the way you build up all your cases agtiinst 
anybody? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. I never have built up a case against any man in ray 
life, and I never will. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean to tell me when you go out and investigate 
a case you don’t go to the persons whom you think have the information, and 
don’t you go to the person you think committed the Illegal act and try to find 
out whether it was true or not? 

Mr. Taylor. I certainly do, but I don’t take advance statements from men 
and try and trip him into it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know Commissioner White? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And I am going to ask you the specific niu*stion : Po you 
know of any attempt on the part of Commissioner White to trick Tape into 
anything? 

Mr. Taylor. Not that I can state. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no personal knowledge of it? 

Mr. Tatiob. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The fact of the matter is your relations were so close 
with the Chinaman that you wanted to help him in this investigation and 
against the Government, Is that true? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he write you a letter following that telegram, a second 
letter answering the letter you wrote him following the sending of this tele- 
gram? 

Mr. Taylor. I can’t say that ho did. I think he followed his telegram with 
a letter. 

Cliairman Walsh. And you have torn up all letters you got from Tape? 

Mr. Taylor. All except ns I have said, s(une time ago that had something 
official in them. 

Chairman Walsh. You didn’t keep any of the letters you got from him? 

Mr: Taylor. No, air. 

Chairman Walsh. Regarding this investigation, your advice to him, the 
charge that was made against him and all about it? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, I had nothing about 

Chairman Walsh. Did you tear them up? 

Mr. Taylor. I tore up everything 1 laid from him. 

Chairman Walsh. You tore up everything you had from him? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you got the original telegram (hut lie sent you? 

Mr. Taylor. Why, I think not; no, sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. What has become of it? 

Mr. Taylor. I probably tore it up; I don’t know. I don’t say I have, but I 
had no reason for keeping it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you keep a copy of tlie telegram you sent him?' 

INIr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you keep a copy (if the letter you sent him? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you if you sent him this telegi-nm : 

“Insist on statement in WTiting giving reasons for ropiest your financial 
standing and defer replying until you hear from me regarding particulars writ- 
ten me. Write me what down-town office is used for”? 

l\ir. Taylor. Probably ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You wanted that litdd up? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Until he heard from j'ou? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Regarding particulars written me”? 

Mr. Taylor, ^yrlte me? 

Chairman Walsh. No. “ Regarding particulars writt(ui me. Write me 
what down-town office is used for”? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he have a down-town office? 
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Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walhh. Whut <H»t you moan by saying that? Was that some 
code betw^een you ami him? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did that mean? 

Mr. Taylor. It meant I had instructions from the i)ureau to ascerbiin what 
use was made of the dawn-t(»wn office in Seattle, and I asked him to notify 
me what it was u.sed for. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you liad jniy corresiwndence with him before? 

Mr. Taylor. About that? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taylor. I liad not. 

Chairman Walsh. So that the first request you liave is tills “Write me what 
do\Mi-town office is used for,’ and tliut was an inquiry for an investigation 
that you were supposed to he making for the Government in regard to tlu‘ 
down-town office? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir: as preliminary. 

Chairman Walsh. This wjls preliminary? 

’i I n request from the bureau to know what it was ii.sed 

jtor and I wired 

Chairman Walsh, Was the request in writing? 

Mr. Taylor. I think .so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of the request? 

Mr. Taylor, I haven't it with me; it is on file in tlie bureau. I made a 
report on it. 

Chairman Walsh. He wired you on June 3: 

“Boss request written statement my financial standing, monthly income, 
what house cost and machine. Wife refused make statement as to income; 
personal reasons. Cliarge me with grafting.” 

He had been cliargo<i willi graft, liadn't he? 

Mr. Taylor. Tliat is what lie said. 

Chalrnmn Walsfl “Charge me with grafting. 1 have no fcai-; asked for 
Investigation myself.” Was tlmt after your comiminication? 

Mr. Taylor. No, .sir. 

(^liairman Walsh. Did you write and tel! Iilm? 

Mr. Taylor. I wrote or wired him. I eitlier wi-ote liiin or wired him at tlmt 
time, 

Cliairman Walsh. “ T have no fear : asked for investigation myself: the que.s- 
tions are personal. Sliall I stand pat and not tell? I liave interest in can- 
neries with Chinese — sliall I disclose it — which bi’ings good income. Will do 
as you say.” 

Did you know that was a lie? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t know it is now. 

Cliairman WALsir, You have no reason to disbelieve Mr. Tape? If he would 
say lie owned canneries, you would believe him .still? 

Mr. Taylor. He told me, 1 think, that he made ^1,600 

Chairman Walsh. On canneries? 

Mr. Taylor. On caniierie.s, and that no Seattle Chinese were in it. I told 
him to tell Mr. Bonham that statement 

Chalrinan Walsh. “Have written full particular.s.” 

I am going to ask you if you di<ln’t sent this telegruin in reply to tliat: 

“ Insist on statement in writing giving reasons for rwpM^t your financial 
standing and defer replying until yon hear from iiu‘ regarding particulars 
written me. Write me what down-town office is usetl for.” 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You .say that this was meant to find out from Taiie what 
the down-town office was used for? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. What down-town office was it, and where was it? 

Mr. Taylor. An office in the Hoke Building. We formerly had an office ojit 
on the dock, and Inspector Fisher, I think It was, some way rented an office 
and had an office , in a building down town, an additional office, at |535 a 
month. I had a nxiuest from the bureau asking me to find, out what it was 
used for and the neces-sity of It, and I asked him to let me know what the 
down-town office was Ixdng u.sed for. 

Chairman Walsh. And you hadn’t written him aliout it, and that l.s the first 
retiuest and only i*equest you ever made in your life to Tuiie in regard to that 
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matter, and that was In reply to a teloffram telling: you he was accused of graft, 
and In which you replietl not to tell anything until he could confer with you? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. And you want us to believe tliat, do you— you want the 
(Government to believe that? 

Mr. Tayiob, That is the first and only request I made about the ollice, and 
as far as the telegram is concerned, of course I .sent it. 

(’hulmian Walsh. Have you made a reiwrt on the San Francisei^ otfico? 

Mr. Taylor. When? 

Chairman Walsh. When was that report? 

Mr. Busier. About March 1. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; alHUit tlint date. I would not wiy just when it was. 

Chairman Walsh. And in that rejxwt you refltM*ted on 10ds<dl — you reported 
against Edsell’s conduct? 

Mr. Taylok. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. And Ainsworth? 

^[r. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And who else—Flackus? 

Mr. Taylor. I will state T made a .separate report on Ainswortli 
resulted in charges being filed. ' 

Clnilrman W'aij^h. And Edsell and Backus? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, They ai*e the ones in charge at San FraJicisco? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. You intended to recommend wlio for it? 

Mr. Taylor. For what? 

Chairman Walsh. For the place. Did you have some one you intended to 
recommend for the place? 

I\Ir. Taylor, No, sir, T can't rec<nnmend anyone. 

Clialrman Walsh. You can’t reexunmend anyone? 

]\rr. Taylor. No, sir. The only thing I recommemicMl was cutting out the re<l 
tape and simplifying the w(>rk, and I think one statement was that the com- 
missioner ought to run tlie office instead of the a.ssistaiit commissioner. 

(Miairman Walsh. And that you thought some man experienced In criminal 
matters ought to have cluirge of this whole smuggling proposition? 

Mr. Taylor. Certainly; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, isn’t this a fact, I am going to put to you right 
straight: Tliat you got into the department— von are a real estate inan~you 
got into tlie department under President Roosevelt and gf)t very clo-se to 
President Roosevx'lt by being his personal attach# ; that you came hack and 
you served all during tlie Roosevelt administration and got into the Secret 
Service that way, and then served during the Taft admini.stration, and then 
you had Chief Wilkie assign you so that you could , get an early pull with 
Presl<lent AVilson ; that you got an acquaintance with President Wilson, the 
new administration ; you inmuMliately .securtxl reappointment on th(‘ ?*econi- 
ineiidations you hud from the department and on the Indorsement of the Pre.sl- 
(lent; that you came out here and you have reported against all the San 
Francisco officers, and that you intend that they sliouhl he removed and that 
some one person would he placed in charge of all these criminal matters. 
AAhisn’f that your conception of the whole thing? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That might look like how it would work out? 

Mr. Taylor. T don’t see why. 

Chairman Walsh. If Tape was a dishonest man, and if there are such 
grafters in the department, an<l if tliey had a pull with an authority as high 
as you, that would be an ideal way to work it, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Taylor. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You protectixl Tape rlglit up to the last minute, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. There is no possihh‘ clmnce anyone could profit by any 
connection I have with the service. 

Oliairman Walsh. Could Tape profit by driving through Chinatown with 
you in an automobile, with Ids wife, and the ChlnauMm knowing that you were 
In full charge of the Chinese smuggling and of Chim^e matters ; could lie or 
not? 

Mr. Taylor. Not unless lie was crooked. 

Chairman Walsh. But if he was a crook, that is the ideal way, isn’t it? 
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Mr. Taylor. Ws, sir. 

Chairiunn Wai.sh. To show he was close to the man high in authoritv? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. * . 

Chairman Walsh. This man was a member of an Asiatic race, and he was 
living with a woman for two years and you didn’t know whether they were 
ever married or not, of any of your own personal knowledge, did you? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir ; no one else does, as far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. And still you kept up friendly relationships in the pres- 
ence of the Chinese people of Seattle? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And if he was a crook and grafter, that was the way for 
him to get the money? 

Mr. Tayix)r. I don’t believe I ever went in Chinatown with Tape but once in 
ray life and that was to get some firee'rackers. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am going to ask you just one question now : I will ask 
you whether or not the following telegram was received by you at Buffalo, ‘N. Y. : 


Skattle, Wash., June 3, lOIL 

Tayi.or, 

BwjJfa/o, N. y.: 

ih)ss requests written statement my financial standing, montliiy income, wliat 
house cost, and machine. M'ife refu.sed make statement as to income, personal 
reasons. C’harge me witli grafting; I have no fear; asked for investigation 
myself; the questions are personal. Shall I stand pat and not tell? I have 
interest in canneries with (Jhinese—shall I disclose it— which brings good 
income. Will do as you say. Have written full particulars. 

Fred Chew. 


Jlr. Taytx)r. Yes, sir. 

Cliairiuan \\'a]..sh. And did you answer that telegram in this way: 

“ Frank H. Tape, 

“idiS Thiiiif-fovrih Street, Seattle, Wash.: 

Is that where he lived? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have his address? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you have it? 
lyir. Taylor. I have been to ids hou.se? 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Tayt,or. I liave Ix'cn to Ids hous<'. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you remember the number? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Say, liave you a hook in which you keep raemorandas of 
your visits to tliese various places? 

Mr. Taylor. To a liouse like that? 

Chairman Walsh. AVell, ns to the work you do in various places? 

]Mr. Taylor. No; 1 submit a reiKU’t of anything I do. 

Chairman Walsh. And have you got any meinorandas at all, any memoranda 
book that you carry covering passing things that you havim’t made reports 
Ufmn yet, susptmded matters? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVell, I will ask you, tlien, if you replied to that telegram 
in this way : 


“ Frank H. Tape, 

“ ItilS Thirty-fourth Street, Seattle, Wash.: 

“Insist on statement in uTiting, giving reasons for request your financial 
standing, and defer replying until you hear from m(' regarding partlcular.s 
written me. Write me what down-town office Is used for. 

“ Taylor.” 


IMr. Tayxor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you wdien you got Ids telegram? 

Mr. Tayia)r. In Buffalo. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in the hotel? 

Mr. Taylor. I could not say. 

Chairman AValsh. And what time did you send tlie telegram to him? 
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Mr. Taylob. I could not say. Probably night message. 

Chairman Walsh. The same night? 

Mr. Taylob. Night message, I presume. 

Chairman Walsh. You think it was a night message? 

Mr. Taylob. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Was his a night message? 

Mr. Taylob. I couldn’t say. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you ascertain why he knew him as Chew in- 
stead of Tape? 

Chairman Walsh. He .says it was an alias that he used. 

^fr. Taylob. That is his Chinese name, I might explain. 

Chairman Walsh. It is his Chinese name? 

Mr. Taylob. Tape is simply an American name. 

(Aimmissioner O’Connell. Everybody seemed to know him as Frank Tape, and 
his dealings with everybody were as Frank Tape, but in his telegram there it 
was Chew. 

^fr. Taytx)r. He always used the name of Chew, nearly always he used it, 

I guess every time he has ever betai working with me he had been working 
under the name of Chow. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, didn’t every letter that you ever received from tlvH^-; 
man on official business, wasn’t it signed Frank Tape? 

]\rr. Tayix)R. On official business? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, 

Mr. Taylob. I don’t know that I ('v<‘r received any on official ))uslness. 
Chairman Waj.sit. Did you ever receive a letter from liirn sigiuMl any way 
except Frank Tape? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t believe I ever recidved om* from him signed Frank Tape. 

I think it was either Chow or Fred. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then 

IMr. Taylor. Now, I wouhl not say. 

Chairman Walsh. You got a letter from him following that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Taylor. That would indicate it ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you answei’od the lett(‘r? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; if I di<l. 

Chairman Walsh. And you didn't keep any copy of your answer? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you tore up the letter he wrote to you? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And It was on vital business connected with the Govern- 
ment, the investigation of this man himself? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, that is your interpretation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He is known officially cm the Governmejit roll as 
Frank H. Tape? 

Mr. Tayu)B. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Or Frank Tape. 

Mr. Taylob. Frank H. Tape; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You are excuwMl. 

Mr. ’rAYLOR. All right. 

Chairman Walsh (indicating papers). I want to keep these and check them 
over. We will return them to you before you leave the city. 

Mr. Tay]x)r. I am going — will yon send them to me? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; if you will give Mr. Busiek your address. 

Mr. Taylor. All right, sir. Here is the remnant of that (indicating], the 
other deposits, and you have' the hook there. 

Chairman Walsh. Give Mr. Busiek the whole business. You sav you had 
more deposits there? 

Mr. Tayu)r. No ; it is in the bank ; that is, the balance now. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you want these mailed? 

Mr. Taylor. Care Bureau of Immigration. 

Chairman Walsh. Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Tay].or. Washington, 1). C. ; yes, sir. 

(ffiairmun Walsh. Call Mr. Edseil. 

Mr. Taylor. I am excused, then? 

Chairman Walsh. You are excused now. 

Mr, Tayix)r. All right, sir. 
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Chuinnan Walsh. Yon will please remain in attemlaace, Mr. Taylor. You 
are not excused finally. Just wait; we may recall you. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, I have through trau-siiortatioa to Washington to-morrow V 

(Mialrrnah Walsh. To what? 

Mr. Taylor. To Washington City to-morrow morning. I laid trausp(n*tation 
and I had to cancel it on account of waiting for this. 

(Chairman Walsh. Well, now, couldn’t you wire them and tell them this 
investigation is going on and we may want you? 

Commissioner Garukt.son. Better detain him on formal sul)i)auui. 

Mr. Taylor. I am perfectly willing to feitay. 

(’hairman Walsh. Well, ju.st stay here, tl»en. 

Commissioner Carrktson. Well, tliat furnishes justifiaition. 

Cliairman Wal.sh. We expect to be througli hy to-morrow evening. That is 
our intention. We may want to call you any time in the meantime. 

Mr. Taylor. Weil, I am to remain until I am excused. There is a s{‘i»:»rjite 
charge for canceling tran.spovt.stion. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there? I didn't know. 

Mr. Taylor. I got through traitsiMndatiou from Los Angeles and hack this 

way- 

lii^^tMiairnian Walsh. Well, it will be an excuse that yon were kept here in 
attendance on this hearing, 

Mr. Taylor. Every tina* you caiuel, they charge you. It only comes out of 
the Gov(Tjmient. 

Chairman Walsh. I am son-y\ 

Commissioner Gahretson. The Government will liave to stand tlie money. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. HABEY EDSEIL. 

Commissioner Garretson. Give your mime and address. 

Mr. Edsell. Harry Edsell. 

Chairman Walsh. You solemnly swear the testimony yon are almut to give 
in the investigation now going on liefore this (simmission, l>elng an investiga- 
tion into the alleged smuggling of Asiatics into the Enited Statics, will Ik* the 
truth, the wliole truth, and nothing but tlie truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Edsell. I do. 

Mr. Busiek. Your address. 

Mr. Edsell. 974 Asbury Street. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. Edsell, how long have you l»een conneided with the Gov- 
ernment seriice? 

Mr. liDSELL. About 12 years. 

Mr. Bustek. And prior to that what Imsiness were yon in? 

Mr. Edset.l. Newspaper enteiiiri.ses. 

Mr. Busiek. And wliere were you engaged In the newspajier business prior to 
the time yon went Into the Government .sia-vice? 

Mr. Edsell. At the time I was apiiointed I was ( ity editor of the Evening 
Telegram of Portland, Greg., and publisher of the Ihicitic Drug Review of the 
.same city. 

Ml'. Busiek. And at what posts have you serveil, Edsell? 

I\Ir, Edsell. I entereil tlie service as a (’liiiiese iiisiiei'tor at Port Townsend, 
Wash., in July, 1903. In December, 1904, I was promot(*d to the iiosltion of 
Clilnese inspector in charge at Siimas, Wash. I remained thei‘e until June. 
1909. when I was made Chinese inspector in charge of the enfia-cement of the 
Cliinese-excliLSlon act on the Canadian Inu-der, with headquarters at Montrwil. 
I was subsequently traiisferreti to Washington, but la'fore the transfer actually 
took effect— I mean wliile being occupieil in the field as an lnve.stlgator of 
personnel and smuggling niinors— I was transferml to San Francls«*o for tlu* 
purpose of Investigating the station, and was .subsequently left here ns 
assistant coininissioner. 

Mr. Busiek. How long have yon lieen assistant commissioner. Mr. Edsell? 

Mr. Edsell. Since Novemher, 1910. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. Edsell, T asked yon informally last week to make ,1 ctMii- 
pllatlon of the number of (Uilnese entering the country for the last number of 
years. Have you done that? 

Mr. Edsell. T have. 

Mr. Busiek. And also the number of applications as merchants, nmnlier of 
application.s as students, the number of return applitiitious, the nmulier of ai)- 
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plioattons to come in as sons of merchants. You have made compilations of 
til at. have you? 

Mr. IOdsell. Yes, sir. 

lilr. Busier. Will you just iuind tliem to the stenographer, so that they 
may be filed with the commis.Hlon? [See PMsell exhibit.] Mr. Edseil, to what 
extent has smuggling of Chinese bi^en carried on in tlii.s district? We want your 
estimate as closely a.s you can give It, ami wimt Is tlie manner? 

Commissioner Garret.son. Better get tlie confines of that district. 

Mr. Busier. Just give us the geographical boundaries of this district. 

Mr. Edsell. The present geograpliical boundaries are uortliern Chilifomia 
and the State of Nevada, the line being the same in nortliern California as that 
of the judicial di.strict. I don’t believe I can tell you the exact outline of it 
myself now, but it conforms to the line of the judicial district. 

(’ommlssioiier (iAiuiKT.soN. What Is the lust port? 

Mi‘. Edsell. Well, it is an in-egiilar line running from a ix)int .some di.stance 
north of Santa Barbara on the coast in a northeasterly direction until it comes 
out at one point within about 75 or 80 miles of Sau Erancisco ami then strikes 
almost directly east. 

Commissioner Oakretsois. Well, the coast line is what 1 want. 

IMr. Edsell. Yes. ■ 

:Mr. Busier. Mr. Edsell, what are the various methods by which Chinese are 
smuggled In here? 

Mr. Edsell. In this district? 

Mr. Busier. Ye.s. 

Mr. Edsell. There are many of them. One, by means of incoming siilps, 
a.s stowaways, usually with the connivance of the Chinese crew men on boanl 
tlie shii>s, and at times witli the connivance of others on the ship. Also by 
means of small bouts from Mexico coming up the coast, coming into this bay, 
coming into Monterey Bay, Half Moon Bay, tho.se iilaces that afford good 
landing places. Then indirectly into this district by means of the soutlierii 
bonier, and freight cars coming northward, the ultimate destination being 
points within this district, and the unloading taking place within this district. 

Mr. Busier. What is the extent of smuggling, in your judgment? 

IMr. Edsell. Directly into this district I don’t think that it runs into any 
Aery large number [ler year, but it is very difficult to estimate. 

Mr; Busier. What Avoiikl you Siiy about the southern California di.stiict, 
from your knowledge? 

Mr. Edsi^ll. I think large niimliers are smiiggletl from tlie Mexican border 
and into southern California by way of the water from Mexico. 

Mr, Buster. Tlie hniulling of smuggling cases is now under Inspector Taylor, 
I believe? 

IMr. Edsell. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And he has eomplele cliarge of that? 

air. Edsell. Yes. 

^Ir. Busier. How long has that lieeii? 

IMi*. Ed.sell. Since — according to my best rei-olleclion, liy tlie departmental 
order issued — since last l\larch. 

Mr. Busier. How many men has he eaught since that time in your district? 

IMr. Edskt.l. Only one that I have knowledge of. 

Mr. Busier. And how many men liuve hmi a.ssigned from this district to 
him to assist him? 

Mr. Edsell. Permanently one, Insiiector Chadnoy, hut at timers as high 
as five and six. 

Sir. Busier. And what has been the occasion for such details of flAe and six? 

Mr. Edseix. When there Avere rumors of the uorthcomlng of a boat from 
Mexico, teiegraplied us from the .southeni jurisdiction, or telephoned us by the 
former inspector at Monterey, avIio is uoav under Insjx'ctor Taylor. 

Mr. Busier. And tlien you would send out men to Avatch the proposeil land- 
ing places; is that the idea? 

Mr, Edsell. Yes; usually assigning them to temporary service under — 
directly under Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. B 1 T.SIEK. Mr. Eklsell, Avithout going into the recortls, but vvliere you ImA^e 
records of these transactions If you will Indiinite them so that we can later 
check them up, T want to inquire into tiie Calipso Incident, a boat Avliich I 
liollev’e has been seized by ofilcers under you. Hoav many Chinese Avere 
smuggled in on that boat? 
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Mr. Edsell. My recolle(‘tion is twenty some. 

Mr. Bitsiek. And did you get the Chinese who were brought in? 

:Mr. Edsell. Two of them. 

Mr. Busier. And the rest escaped? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir. We caught the two several days after they entered, 
caught them as they were trying to get north on the train. 

Mr. Busier. Your ofllce had knowledge of tlie coming of that boat, did It not? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes. The episode was tlie subject of correspondence for some 
time prior to the actual coming of it? 

Mr. Busier. Wlio was handling the Calipso case? 

Mr. Edsell. Who was? 

Mr. Busier. Yea. 

Mr. Edsell. The oliicera of the soutliern jurisdiction. 

Mr. Busier. Under Ins|m*tor Taylor? 

Mr. B^dsell. No; iiefore Inspector Taylor came. 

' Mr. Buster. Bid’oro Inspector Taylor came? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Was there a man l»y tlie name of Maliin? 

Mr. Edsell. Main. 

Mr. Busier. Dave Alaliin or ]\Ialn; liow do you spell ills name? 

Mr. BJdsell. ^I*a*i-n. 

Mr. Busier. A man by the name of Dave Main concerned in that? 

Mr. B^dsell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. I will ask you whether or mit it is a fact tliat Dave Main went 
down there for the purpose of pointing out tlie (Miinese to the B’ox Bros., the 
owners of the dalipno, and assisting in bringing them on to the Calipsof 

Mr. Edsell. That is our information. 

Mr. Bilsier. You got that information from confessions of the men who 
were caught? 

Mr. Edsell. B\)x and IMttinger, who were connected with the transaction, 
who were captured and tried for the offense. 

Mr. Bilsiek. Now, their confessions are to the effect, are they not, that they 
didn’t know where these Chinese were but that Main did know, and that he 
was going to lead them to the Chinese or the Chinese to the boat? 

Mr. BIdsell. That is my recollection of it; yes. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t there further evidence in their confessions that they 
would have abandoned this scheme had it not biani for the fact that Main 
importuned them after they had Tiromise of other employment, and kept 
importuning them until they agreed to go into the deal and go through 
with it? 

Mr. BIdsell. jMi*. Busiek, I am not sure just whore tliat came to us, whether 
it came in tlie confession of Fox Bros., or whether Inspector Ainsworth got it 
from otlier sources and laid it liefore Commissioner Backus and myself, hut it 
is in the official records as a statement— an official statement. 

Mr. Busier. AVhat is Main, or who was he, before he got into the Gov- 
ernment service? 

Mr. Edsei.l. I know very little about liim. 

Mr. Busier. Well, lie was known us a notorious smuggler, was he not, or 
had that reputation? 

Mr. BIdseli.. That is my impression, but I knew very little of the details of 
the Calipso matter up to the time that the controversy arose between the 
bureau and the San Francisco office, as to In.spector Ainsworth’s status, and 
that brought out some things that brought more prominently to my attention 
some things that would not have come to my attention promimently otherwise. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Edsell, isn’t it a fact that Main and his crowd landed 
about 20 Chinese — or Alain’s crowil landed about 20 Chinese — while they were 
waiting for the Calipno to come up? 

Mr. Edsell. I scarcely think that would be accurate. My understanding of 
it is that prior to the time that Alain engaged himself with the Government 
officers lie was associated with a man named Garibaldi and another one named 
Bruner, my recollection is. And after Main became associateil with the Gov- 
ernment officers his efforts were directed toward allying himself with the Fox 
Bros, and their ambitions In the promotion of smuggling, then Bruno or Bruner 
and Garibaldi, while Main was engaging himself with Fox Bros., pulled off 
this otlier trick and successfully landed a bunch of Chinese in the southern 
district. 
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Jlr. BuareK. Mr. Edsell, Is it not true that tlie charge Is frequently made, 
and i)robably not without foundation, tliat men like Jlaln and other inspec- 
tors, and insi^ectora of like caliber, actually do help hatch conspiracies that 
result in bringing contraband Chinese into the country, and then turn on the 
Chinese they have conspired with? 

Mr. Kdsell. That charge has been made at least four times to my knowledge. 

Mr. Busier. Has it ever been the basis (►f an otRclal investigation by the 
bureau? 

Mr. Edsell. I can’t say that. 

Mr. Busier. Has it lieen reported to the bureau? 

Mr. Edsele. Yes, sir. 

]Mr. Busier. Give the names of the in.spectors who were supposed to have 
been involved, Mr. Edsell. 

Mr. Edsell. I don’t think T can do that at this time. I have a vague recol- 
lection of circumstances that were laid before the court in Detroit incident 
to some case that was before the court. 

Mr. Busieii. Well, I know that case myself. Is there any other instance? 

Mr. Edsell. Another was one wherein an otficer on the witness stand before 
the district court in Spokane, Wash., involved himself in such an undertaking, 
and my recollection is tliat the court ordered his arrest lu'foi-t' he left the wit- 
ness stand. 

l\Ir. Busier. Are there any cases pending recently, IMr. Kdsell, that you have 
knowledge of? 

Mr. Edsell. Subsequently last January came the Cdlipao matter in which 
at the time the arrests of Main and the Fox Bros, and IMttinger — or rather 
one of the Fox Bros, and Pittinger—took place, we received just meager inti- 
mation that Main was not to be disturbed, he was not to b(‘ prosecuted. We 
don’t know why; were not advised why, but gather from the situation which 
was laid before us that he was in good standing with tlie otticHU’S in some way. 
Finally we learned that he was actually In the employ of the Government, and 
then subsequently all of these other details to which you have referred, came 
out. Lately we have been called upon— well, to lay the foundation for this I 
will say that when Mr, Taylor was placed in charge of the smuggling investi- 
gations, we were admonished to extent him the fullest cooperation so that in 
pursuance of that admonishment whenever we were called upon of course we 
give hliii everything that we can. Well, lately we have been called uimn to 
assign an insiH'Ctor to meet a man named McPadden who came up here under 
Mr. Taylor’s auspices from Monterey to expose certain circumstances in con- 
nection with a smuggling enterprise. 

We assigned an inspector nanuHl Peabody to the duty, and under the informa- 
tion that we had he was to meet this McFadden, who was to present an official 
l)adge. Each inspector is provided with an official badge. And this McFadden 
was to carry one of those official badges and by It be recognized. Our inspector 
met him and was taken by him to m(‘et a Ghinese in Chinatown, and was told 
that he must represent himself as an owner of a big automobile that could 
probably carry 10 Chinamen; that a party — the idea was that a party of 
t’hinese were to land at Monterey, and that tins McFadden and this inspector 
Mere to lead these Chinamen to believe that they were going down with their 
machine to get the Chinese and bring them to San Francisco, and that, as a 
matter of fact, McPadden would play false with his associates and arrange for 
the arrest of the Chinese while they were en route from Monterey to San 
Francisco. Well, the morning following the tilling of this assignment by In- 
spector Peabody, he protested against the assignment, and when the commis- 
sioner and myself understood his Impressions of what he was to do Incident to 
that duty, we agreed with him that it was improper that he should represent 
himself as a smuggler and play into the smugglers’ hands and agree to par- 
ticipate in receiving of (Riinese and making arrangements for receiving them. 
The commissioner and I talked the matter over and felt so keenly the position 
that we telegraphed the bureau and told them the situation, and that we were 
unwilling to assume the responsibility for such a policy unless the bureau itself 
absolutely directed it. That was about five or six days ago. We have had no 
reply to our telegram up to this time. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Edsell, I want to get down right now to administrative 
problems there at the station that might affect Chinese smuggling. How many 
interpreters have you? 

Mr. Edselj^ About 10 Chinese interpreters. 

Mr. Busier. And are interpreters under civil service? 
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Mr. Edhei.l. No ; not a.s a rule. 

Mr. Busier. How ait* they appointed, Mr. Edsell? 

Mr. Eosell. We have one interpreter and insiieetor, a (combination position 
that is under olvil .service. That Is Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Bl'siek. And liow are the other aiipointnK*nts made? 

Mr. Euseix. Merely on prtwif of — well, merely on (luiillricution and our re(*om- 
mendation for the apiKiintinent. 

Mr. Busikk. Your reconiinendution ; that is, the recoinmeiulntion of Gen. 
Backus or yourself? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Busikk. Havt* you the free power to remove iiiconiiietent interpreters? 

Mr. Edsell. N(». indeed. 

Mr. Bicsiek. You say no. indeed. Have you tried to remove any interpreters 
and lK*en blocked? 

Mr. Edsell. Repeatedly. 

I\Ir. RrsiKK. Wliat interpreters. ]\lr. Edsell? 

Mr. Edsell. Well, for instance, Whoe Tonj; — W-li-o-e T o-n-tj. 

Mr. Busier. Any others? 

Mr. Edsell. Well, soon aft«‘r I came here and duria.i; my investiL^ations of the 
entire force, I succeeded in havinji: one removed. 

Mr. Busier. Eniliert Let'? 

Mr. Edsell. No. Chan On. 

Mr. Busier. (Mi-a-n 0-n? 

Mr. Edseli.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you (wer tried to have any otlu-r otUcers removed and been 
blocked in the attempt? 

Mr. Edsell. Ab.soiutely so. 

Mr. Busier. U'lmt lnllueuc(‘S held them tlit‘ir iH).sitit>ii.s, Mr. Edsell? 

Mr. Edsell. Well, in Instances I know that tlicy had the intliicnce of Con* 
gressmen and .Senators. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. E^dseli, what can you say about the Chinese iii.si>eclors of 
your district— tiie morale of them— i.s it good or bad In your judgment? 

Mr. Edsell. Well, I would say that the morale of th<‘ CUiinese inspector.s 

Mr. Busier. Of the Chinem? interpreters, I should .say. 

Mr. Edselu Oh, Chinese lnteri>reter.s. 1 would say that there are several of 
them who are not at all desirable as iuspi'ctors, as iiitei'preters. They don’t 
speak good Eiigllsli. They are not of a class that I would choose for inter- 
preters. But it should he umlerstcMHl that many of them have been in the serv- 
ice for years ; in fact. 1 don’t think that we have but two or three lnterpivter.s 
in the service at Angel Island who were apiiointisl during my time here. 

JMr. Busier. Well, isn’t it a fact that the longer a Chine.se is in the sei’vice 
the more firmly he bectmacs eiitreuclusl and the more iK)wer he has among his 
countrymen in tlie event that he is dishonest? 

Mr. Edsell. There is no (piestion ahout that. 

Mr. Busier. Now, Mr. Ed.sell, what is tiie i»ay that these interpreters re- 
ceive, maximum and niinimum? 

Mr. Eds^ixl. Twelve hundred to liftemi hundred for exclusive iuteriireters. 
Gf course, Inspector and Interpreter Gardner 

Mr. Busier. He gets ^0 a day, doesn’t he? 

Jlr. Edsell. He gets a day for his uniLsual (jual idea lions as u translator 
and Interpreter, 

Mr. Busier. Now, Mr. Eilsell, isn’t it a fact that one of your iiUerpreler.s 
by the name of Barks, Ed Barks, has two automobiles, one of tliem a Win- 
ton Six? 

3Ir. Edsell. I know he has one. I don’t know of tlie other, 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t it a fact that it is current rumor and reiiort and that you 
have heard It fretiueiitly and even had it brought to you when you were mak- 
ing an Investigtion of Dr. Gardner Unit Ed Barks was mixt*!! up in the Chin(*.se 
slave traffic and that he was guilty of extortion? 

Mr. PlDSELL. There were charges made against lu’m anonymously and iier- 
haps under fictitious names as to dishonesty. I don’t re<'ull. 

Mr. Busier. Didn’t Miss (’ameron, just to refresh your recollection, tell you 
that she had heard (»f some things about Parks that she had beard about, 
namely, that he was Interested in bringing over Chinese girls? 

Mr. Edsell. I believe she did. 

Mr. Busier. Yes. And haven’t you heard a great deal about Barks being 
guilty of extortion. Isn’t that current among the Chinese? 
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Mr. Edsexl. More about Parks than any other interpreter in the station. 

Mr. l^siKK, How about Chin Jack? 

Mr. Edsell. Some about Chin Jack, but not w) much. 

Mr. Busiek. Chin Jack is also jjenerally known as partner in a lottery, isn’t 
lie ; a Chinese lottery ? 

Mr. Edsell. I can’t .say that lie is generally known, imt I don’t think he him- 
self would deny it, because It is too palpalily true. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever reported Cldii Jack to Washington in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. Edsell. No. 

Mr. Busier. Chiu Jack own.s coiisideralily proi»ert.v, d(H^s he not? 

Mr. Edsell. Apiiears .so. 

Mr. Busier. And he apiienrs to be quite a spender, 

Mr. Edseu.. Yes, sir, 

Jlr. Busier. Have you evm* heard these stork^s about Wlioe Tong? 

Mr. Edsell. Wlioe Tong has disturbed me for a long time as to his ten- 
dencies and tlie probability that he was not playing altogether fair, Init re- 
[leated complaints to tlie bureau were fruitless. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Edsell, isn’t it a matter of fact that It is practically im- 
possllile to get any Clilnese to directly give testimony of corrupt dealings with 
an interpreter? 

Mr. Edsell. It is very difficult to get them to testify and more difficult to 
get them to make a statement which will show consistency one with tlie other. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Edsell, you investigated Dr. Gardner, did you not? 

Mr. Edseli,. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Busier. And you spmit almost two years in that investigation? 

Mr. Edsell. A year and a half. 

^Ir. Busier. Or a year and a half at least. 

Mr. Edsei.l. a year and a half. 

Mr. BiLsiEK. And there i.s no man in the service wh(» has bwn .so persistently 
the subject of attack as Dr. Gardner: Isn’t that true? 

Mr Edsell. 1 tliink that is unquestionahly true. 

Air. BusiEii. And he has been tlie subject of attack for some twenty-odd years 
that lie has liec'ii connected witli the Pnited States Immigration Service, and 
was tlie subject of attack when lie was connected witli ilie Brltlsli service; is 
tliat not true? 

Mr. Edskt.i,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And the nature of the eomplaims is the same in nil luKtaiK“<‘s, 
is it not ; that is, tlie same general category of crime? 

Mr. Edseli.. I found it to be the same story praeth*ally from 1S8J1 to 1911*. 

Mr. Busier. You Investigated his record in Canada, did you not, and found 
that as a matter of fact the Dominion G(»vernment was so (‘onvinceil of his 
guilt of ilishonest practices and yet felt that lu's tracks liad lieeii so artfully 
covered that they could not make pnwjf, .so that they idiolislied the station at 
which he was employed for a sluoM periisi of time just to get him out of the 
.service, and then when he had gotten out id' tlie service tliey rwstahllshed tlie 
station; is that not true? 

]\Ir. Edsell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And _you found, did you not. ilia I when lie was in the sta’vice in 
Victoria tliat the newspapers, or a news[wper, made an attack on him, charg- 
ing him with extortion, charging lilni with accepting bribes, eliarglng him with 
being a member of tlie Highbinder Society and forming a criminal con- 
spiracy, charging him witli opening a rescue home for Chicago pro.stitutos, and 
tliat after he would get tliein into his resime home he would sell tliem out to 
other liouses of prostitution, and that tluKse things were all piibllsheil, and tliat 
Gardner never brought any action for libel either civil or criminal; isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Edseli.. With some little amendmepl. 

Mr. Busier. Well, If I have forgotten anything, put it in. 

Mr. Edsell. Tiie charge as his handling these girKs was he iiiarricsl them 
off to Chinese in the Uniteii Stati's. 

Mr, Busier. Who useil tliem as wives or put them into 

Mr. Edsei.l. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Into houses of prostitution? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Now, wasn’t he also chargwl up there witli— well. I will leave 
that, because that is a long time ago. Now, he came down to the I'lilted IStutes 
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and got into the Immigration Service here In San Francisco ultimateljT. He 
was a member of— did you not And that he was a member of the Chinese 
Baptist Church? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir ; assistant pastor, I think. 

Mr. Busier. Of the Chinese Presbyterian ClJurch? 

Mr. Edsell, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And did you not find that he was expelled from the church, or 
tiiat action was taken compelling him to leave the church because the Chinese 
had said he was engaged in assisting in placing Chinese girls in houses of 
prostitution and other crimes of like nature? 

Mr. Edsell. Those were the charges made, although my investigations did 
not disclose any record evidence that he was actually dlsralsseil. There were 
many statements made to the effect that he was dismissed, but it was unques- 
tionably true that his parting with the church transpired after the filing of the 
charges and apparently as a result of that. 

Mr. Busier. And such charges as I have detailed? 

Ur, Edselu Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t It true tliat that is practically the same story with the 
Chinese Methodist congi’egutiou here and his connection therewith? 

Mr. Edsell. The same. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t it true that a Miss Cameron, who ran a C’hinese Presby- 
terian home here and takes care of wayward Chinese girls and has a school, 
that she W’as Dr. Gardner’s friend for many years, but utilniately became con- 
vinced he was engaged in assisting Chinese prostitution, and so told you when 
you made your investigation? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir; she gave formal testimony to that effect. 

Mr. Busieic. And said she knew of a number of cases ; that is, w here slie had 
been told that by the girls themselves? 

Mr. Kdsetx. She furnished some witmHses ami i)ointod to otliors, some of 
w’hom I made a most earnest effort to get to testify and was not suceessful. 

Mr Busier. Isn't it a fact you interviewed many of the leading Chinese here 
of San Francisco, and that without exception they all mentioneil or tliey all 
testified tliat Dr, Gardner’s reputation was bad; that he was cugage<i in the 
Chinese slave traffic; tliat lie had to he paid or w'as paid money in many in- 
stances for allowing Chinese to land; that he was a partner in crime with a 
noted smuggler ; that lie had frequent dealings with a noted Chiu(*se gambling- 


house keeper ? 

Mr Edsell. Yea sir ; he was freciuently pointed to as an ally of a man named 
Woo Wai. who, while the investigation was in progress, was under indictment 
for conspiracy to smuggle Chinese. He was subseciuently convicted and stands 
convicted to-day under a— according to my recolleclion— tw’o years’ sentence 
and S5,000 fine, and his case is on appeal. He wuis the most frequently men- 
tioned in connection with Dr. Gardner, and, as you have said, tlnu’e were many, 
many prominent Chinese who w’ould tell of such a connection informally, but 
some of them w’ould not testify. It is very difficult to get a prominent Chinese 

Busier!^ Isn't it a fact, Mr. Edsell, he was also stated to have a con- 
nection with one Yee Mee, a noted gambling-house keeper here? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir. Yee Mee is at tlie present moment an applicant before 
our office for indorsement as a native citizen of the United States, and we are 
fighting him to the utmost. 

Mr. Busier. Wasn’t he landed through Dr. Gardner s help, as a nallvt. born? 

Mr. Edsell. I am not able to say that. , o 

Mr Busier. Hasn’t that been brought to your attention— Yee i\Iees case? 

Mr! Edsell. I believe such a statement was made. 

Mr Busier. Mr. Edsell, did you find a single reputable Chinaman who dldnt 
cive Dr. Gardner tlie same name that he has been given In the^ (luestlous? Did 
you find a single decent or reputable Chinaman who would have a good word 

Edsell. Well!”f Ihlnk there were some who did »ay that they had 
always been treated fairly by Dr. Gardner, and that they ffidnt have any 
thing to say, but their statements were rather negative than affirmative. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t it a fact that Dr. Gardner’s name and his supposed power 
strikes terror to every Chinaman In San Francisco? u 4 . 

Mr. Edsell. They have fear of him, there is no question about that. 
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Mr. Busier. Isn’t it a fact that to-day there is not a Chinese in San Frau- 
eisco who will dare operate <)i)enly uKuinst Dr. Gardner for fear of retribu- 
tion that they feel he is able to bring upon them? 

Mr. Kdsell. He has a remarkable reputation for reprisal, and it is iiii- 
qiie!; 5 tionably well founded, for the reason that throughout his history from 1S83 
to this day are to be found the corpses of official imputations. 

JMr. Busier. Of men who have dared 

Mr. Edsell. Of men who have dared to op])ose him. 

Mr. Busier. That is true not only in the Ibiited Slates, but also in Canada, 
is It not? 

Mr. Euset.l. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier, Isn't it a fact, Mr. Edsidl, that in your iuvesligati<ui you took the 
testimony of probably as many as 50 witnesses, which you transmitted to 
the buretiu at Washington, and that with the exception possibly of one or two 
men, every one of tlu'se witnesses sjioke in no unmeasured terms of Dr. 
(tardner's corruption; of his participation in the slave traffic, and his friend- 
shlj) f(u- Chinese of the Woo Wai and Ye(‘ Mee type, and that many of the 
Chinese gave specific instances of alleged cases of where he received money, 
lanming up into pi-obtddy two dozen cases. Is that not true? 

Mr. Edseli.. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busier. And that record was transmitted by you to Washington? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir. 

lilr. Busier. If that develoiied the fact that in your report ycut called atten- 
tion lo the many many discrepancies in corroborating testimony? 

Mr. Edsele. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. ^J'h(‘se discrepancies concerned rather the time and place of 
payment rather than the amount involveil or the chief particulars of the case, 
did they not? 

Mr. Edseli.. Yes, sir; yet the ill.screpancies were so substantial that it was 
atiparent that there was something wrong about the testimony. No two per- 
s(ms could have had real knowledge of the facts that they claimed to have 
knowledge of, and yet be so widely aimrt in their .statements. 

Mr. Busier. Are not the di.screpancies, or coidd not they be accounted for in 
taking this as a typical ctise: A (Miinese by the name of Louis Quong, 1 believe, 
testified he had ioaned a partner of his $400 to pay Dr. Gardner; that the 
money was paid under his \ery (‘yi's at a certain time, and that he had a 
record of that transaction and kept it in an account book and produced the 
book; that when vou went to his partnm* for verification, he admitted paying 
I he $400, but said be didn’t haml it to Dr. Gardner personally, but handed it 
to another man who took Dr. Gardner out and came back later and said that 
he had given it to Dr. Gardner. Now, the Gbinaman knowing he had comnnttecl 
a crime by bribing In.spector Gardner, wouhln’t it be expected that the China- 
man would try to slioulder the actual paying of the money oft' onto some one 
( Ise who is now' off in China. Wouldn't that be the way? 

Mr. Edsell. That is, yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are not tho.se di.screpancies just such things as might be ac- 
eoimted for liy such Iiypotlieses? Tliat when the man who did the bribing w'as 
brought before you, be giMK'rally admitted he jiaid the money, but said some one 
(‘Ise had come ‘to lilm and said it eould be fixed and that be gave him the 
money and didn’t know where it liad gone to, but be laid heard it got to 
Dr. Gardner? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir. In one instance there was no substantial discrepancy, 
but the Chinese who told the .story was of such disreputable association that 
it was difficult to reach a verdict of guilty on that one case alone. That wuts 
the case of Wong Yee Yen, the old Chinese doctor, 

Mr. Busier. Is he also known as an opium smuggbM ? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. But that Chine.se kept an account book in which lie bad 
entered he paid Pah Wall John 

Mr. Edsell. That means Wliite Talk. 

Mr. Busier. That is Gardner’.s alias in Clilnatown? 

Air. Edsell. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Busier. He had that entry that he had paid him .$250 on tliat date? 

Mr. Edsell. YT^s, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And that entry was made in an ueeoimt Involving tlie bringing 
in of Chinese prostitutes, is that not true? 

88810—8. Doc. 41 5, G4-1 — vol 7 19 
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Mr. Edsell. YeK, air. 

Mr. BuaiEK, Did you autialy youraelf that it waa not au afterthought or 
inaertion? 

]\Ir. Edsell. Tiuit would have been almost imimssible from the context iu 
the b(M>k. 

Mr. Busier. Did you take a photograph of the i)age and transmit it arf an 
exhibit? 

Mr. Edsell. Ye.s, .sir. 

Mr. Busier. Tlieu there was another instauee, was there not, of a Cliinese 
who testified to liavlng seen a noted Chinese charactei* known ns a smuggler 
and an opium dealer, hand (Jardner a handful of $20 gold pieces over in 
Dukland one night; is that not true? 

Mr. Edsell, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did you find any di.screpanoy or anything that militated against 
that statement, excei»t the man's reputation who nnide it? 

Mr. Edsell. That story had no confirmation or substantiation at all. Tliat 
simply was his story and was to he accepted for what it was worth. 

Mr. Busier. But didn't that rather c(mtirm the stories that had been g(»ing 
the rounds and been so persistent that Dr. Gardner used to go over to Oaklaiiit 
and do his collecting? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir; it wouhl have a tendency to t-onflrm tlu' allcgcxl situa- 
tion which existed. 

‘Mr. Busier. Mr, Edsell, what is the effect of Gardner’s connection with the 
service upon the Chinese popidution of San Francisco, as to whether or not it 
makes it easy for any dishonest or corrupt Cliinese interpreter to graft? 

Mr. Edsell. The Cldnese Imve often said to me: “ Wliy don’t the Government 
get rid of Insiiector Gardner?” And my uniform answer has been : ” Why 
don’t the Cldiu'se furnish proof for wliat they allege is true?” Well, that is 
the only answer that can he made. 

Mr. Busier. They made a supreme effort iu the ease of the investigation 
you made, didn't tlieyV 

Mr. Edseli.. Yes, sir; or rather T made a suprenn effort to get it. 

Mr. Busier. And the information whieh yon got was not the information of 
people who hud a grudge against Gardner, wliich they were volunteering, hut 
was rather information you luul to go after and wring out of them, is that 
not a fuel? 

Mr. Edsell. In some instances, and in other instances it was (juite ap- 
parent there was some animus. 

Mr. Busier. Can you romemlier any specific instance of any witness that had 
apparent animus? 

Mr. Edsell. I don't feel lhat Louis Qiiong felt kindly toward Dr. Gardner, 
yet I am not able to say why. I discovered no such animus behind the 
testimony of Wong Yt‘e Yin. 

Mr. Busier. Or Tiun Way? 

Mr. Edsell. Or Tom Way. There was ik* animus iMdiiml his testimony, he 
was honestly desirous of being able hi do anything he could to hel[> me in my 
investigation, purely for the benefit of the .service, in which he felt some inter- 
est by reason of his former connecthm with it. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Edsell, d<K‘s Inspector Ganinei* have the gi’ading and rating 
of Chinm' interpreters at this station dlre(‘tly under his control? 

Mr. Edseij.. Well, there never has been any grading or rating but once. 

Mr. Busier. Well, who made that? 

Mr. Edsell. Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Busier. And Gardner, of course, is conceded to l>e an A No. 1 Chinese 
student ami scliolar, is lie not? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir; I don’t think there is any doubt but that lie is the 
peer of anybody in the Uniteil States in his knowleilge of Chinese, both collo- 
quial and written. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Ed.soll, I would like you to give the commission some idea 
about the relialiility of Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Edsell. Dr. Gardner is a c-apable, polished suave official. He is a most 
pleasing personality, and employs that attribute to the very best advantage iu 
making friends, but he iindouhtHlIy pos.ses.ses the cunning and designing ten- 
dencies of the oriental. He Is unforgiving in his dislikes, and given to reprisal 
in every instance wliere his ambitions are opiiostsl. He has visited many per- 
sons witn various forms ot reprisal, ami 1 have every reH.sou to believe he was 
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planing reprisal against me wlien 1 was making my investigation. He lias the 
capability and exiierience and knowledge to be one of the most valuable men 
In the service. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, is he valuable to the service, with Ins reputation V 

Mr. Edsell. That was what I felt it was up to the department to judge. I 
worked liard, worked consc-ientiously and I hopc^ I worked fairly to try to gt‘t 
before the department everything that would lead to an Intelligent jmigment of 
whether he should remain in the .service. I was charged witli the investiga- 
tion of and recommendation on certain specific cliarges Involving integrity. I 
investigated tho.se siaH'itic charges and went a great deal further In reaching 
out as to correlative charges that were made on his integrity — against ins in- 
tegrity. I could not get positive proof that he had been guilty of dishonesty, 
but incidents I ju'e.sented could have been the basis for any kind of julmin- 
istrative action wldch they wanted to take, and in that re<'ord which was fur- 
nished 1 would not have been one bit snrpriseil if they had summarily dismissed 
him from the service as an mlministrative exiH'dieut. 

Mr. Busier. Well, in fact, were you not surpristnl that they didn't ? 

Mr. Edsei.i.. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. BtTsiEK. Mr. lOd.sell, have you ever heanl of any man wJio has ever had 
as much liiHrlcd at him a.s that who was entirely inuocentV If an innocent man, 
wouldn’t ids iH'cord be nniipie and alKsolntely unparalleled? 

Mr. Edsei.l. Well, of conrs(‘, that is placing me in a pretty hard position, to 
give an opinion on that jtoint. Tin* record was a very had one. 

Mr, Busier. Mr. Ed.si'lh to get olT onto an entirely different subject: You are 
faadUar with the prot)osed hill ( •ommissi(mer Weinstock took U[> with yoti, 
which would reregister the (’hinese, a bill designed to enable the easy identiti- 
cation of (’hinose now in th(‘ cmintry, and also to enable easy identificjition of 
(’hlnese who may suhseipiently come in and come in unlawfully, enabling the 
Immigration Bureau to efTe<‘t their deportation. I want yim to hrielly dl.sen.ss 
with the conimi.ssion your ideas (d the prop<»sed l>ill. I have tisked you to for- 
mulate your ideas, Imt yon can tell thmn in your own way now. 

Mr. Eikskij.. I d(> not l>(‘li<we I have s<‘en the hill as it was finally prejiariMl. 
Did T, Mr. Weinstock? 

(^anmissioner Wkixstoi k. 1 am not altogether sure of that. Mr. Kdsell. T 
have pever seen Mr. Harrington’s <lraft. Well, it is a hill, 1 havt* g<a an tth- 
stract (d the salient paragraphs here. Y'on have a copy of it, haven’t yon, Mr, 
Busiek? 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Kdsell, the things we discn.ssed were the feasibility of re- 
regi.stratloii, whether or not nmh'r tiu* law the (.’hinese would reregister if given 
that opportunity, or whether (W not they could he compellcMl to reregister. 

Commissioner Wetn.stock. Sections 5 and oA of the prot)o.s(^I amended lull 
[handing iiaper to Mr. EdselH. You can run it over and comment upon it as 
yon go along, if you like. 

Mr. Edsei.i,. I do not believe il would be po.ssible for me to expres.s an in- 
telligent opinion of this profiosed hill without a candid consiilcratiou of every 
phrase on it. 

Comm i.ssl oner Weinstock. The idea, Mr. Edsell, if you will pardon the in- 
terruption, is not so much to get yoiir oiiinion as to phrase(Mogy, hut to get your 
opinion on the salient points, wiadher the method in mind in your judgment is 
a goml or bad one: First, the idea of reregistration, making it compulsory mi 
all laborers, voluntary on all memb<*rs of the jirivileginl classes; six'ond, the idea 
of having inspection squads, which I think yon will recall was your snggestioii, 
to check up the (thinesi* all <>ver the country at .stated iieriods after tlie iK^riod 
of registration has expired. Those an* the two points we would like to discus.s. 
The mere phraseology would he a question of getting a ti’alned attorney to 
work it out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlie iletalls could he workeil out aftei wards? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes. Of cour.se, in glnneing over it I see such things as “ Not 
less than $500 as bail bond.” 

Comnil.ssioner O'Conneli.. Thai is a detail. 

Mr. Edsell. That does not involve phra.seology, hut it involves a knowliMige 
of what would happen with a $f><X) IkhuI. It (l<H',sn't amount t<> that fsnapping 
fingers]. It slioiild not he less tlinn a thousand. 

Commissioner Weinstikir. I .siv. The details we can take up later. Finst, 
we want to get at the weak siKits, if any, in the salient iwlnts. 
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air. IOdset.l. As to the proposal for the reregistration of the Chinese, I was 
particular In the UIscussloii of the matter to be—to observe several very serious 
ilifficulties in the way. Reregistration would be of no value unless you could 
secure pi-actically unanimity of action on the part of the Chinese. The dilR- 
cullies in the way of securing unanimity of action are: That you have the 
native Chinese to deal with, and also the Chinese members of the exempt 
classes. It is quite apparent that you could not force the native to register 
unle.ss it l>e through a police measure, and the exempt, while he might be 
forced to register, some of them would not register if it was merely left to 
their own election. I think, therefore, to secure reregistration, or to pass a 
reregistration act, to make it successful, you must have the power behind It 
which will secure practically unanimity from the Chinese; otherwise, It 
would he a lot of effort and money for nothing. 

Commissioiua* Weinstock. AVhile y(ni are on that point, Mr. Edsell, let mo 
invite you opinion on this phase of it: Cranting that if there was no compen- 
sation attached to reregistration, hut those' that belong to the privileged 
classes would have no incentive to register, and as a rule, perhai)s, would not 
register, and in view of the fact that there is a compensation attached to, re- 
registration on the part of Ihe privileged classes, is it or is it not likely that 
the privileged classes as a rule would avail themselves of the privilege of re- 
registration. The c<»mpensa(ion, as I take it, is this: ruder the present system 
a privileged Chinaman leaving or returning to this country is subjected to 
more or less annoyance, delay, and vexation by the anthorlti(‘s. Otice reg- 
istered he is furnished with a certificate, which, without annoyance or delay 
or vexation, permits him to travel to and fro as doi'S any citizen of the country. 
AVm not that coinpensati(m be a v(‘ry giH*at inducement for the members of 
the privileged class voluntarily to register? 

Mr. Edsell. I think it wmdd unquestionably. T do not mean to say that if you 
were to give to the Chinese such comi)ensati<ui as you have jiointed to, but make 
it fully and thoroughly understood among them that those compensations were 
offered them for reregistration, I do not mean to say that they will not register, 
hut I merely mean to say that unless you did s(‘cure unanimity of registration 
it would not he a success. I really believe that if you wito to ofTer the (liineso 
that fre(*dom of movement that would come with that registration and the 
privilege of departing and returning to (lie rnlt(‘d Stales iinhamperiMl, except 
as to the presentation of the certificate, the compensation is a great one, and 
would undoubtedly prove attractive to IIumu. TIkmi if those compensations 
were coupled with a real effort on the part of the men who did the reregis- 
tering, to make it thoroughly understood, carefully understood, so that they 
would not get erroneous ideas of it, as you know they are jirone to get, I 
have no doubt that reregistration could be accomplished. 

Commissioner Wktnstock. Did you see the communication that Ng Poon 
Chew sent me in that connection? 

Mr. Edsell. Not tlie last one. I heard about It. though. 

Commissioner AVeinktock. For your information, lid me read it, as it may 
throw additional light upon the situation. You will recall. Mr. Edsell, that 
at our last conference held in my hou.se at which you. Dr. Chew, and I were 
present, the program was that tliis matter was to be submitted to the repre- 
sentative of the Chine>:e companies, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, and that 
he was to explain it to them, and that we were to send him a draft of the 
amended proposition, which amended proposition was sent [reading] : 

“ Your favor inclosing proposed act was duly n'ceived and carefully noted. 

I have had also several pleasant discu.ssions with Judge Harrington on the 
same subject. 

“ The draft of the bill Is agreeable to me, and T think it ought to be adopted 
and agreed upon by the Chinese peoph*. The whole thing is now in the hands 
of Mr. McNab, an(i the Chinese people will not discuss about it until a report 
is had from Mr. McNab. I am sorry that I shall not be here at the time 
of the discussion by the Chinese people, but I think it wUl be favorably received 
when It does come back to them Tor action. 

Mr. Edsell. That makes it apparent that the Chinese can he won over If 
they thoroughly understand it as Dr. Chew does now. And you will also recall 
that he was prone to get misunderstandings of tne purpose. 

Commissioner AtEiNsrocK. No. He didn’t have a mUsunderstandlng of it. He 
understood it iierfectly, but he was opposed to the feature which made regis- 
tration on the part of the privllegwl classes, AVhPn that objection on his part 
was removed 
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IMr. Edskll. He fell iu with it. 

Coinuilssiouer Weln stock. He favored it, as you see. Now, the otlier idea 
that the proposed legislation covers Is the one of having inspection crews, who 
are to check up at regular intervals throughout the country. We would be 
glad to get your ju<]ginent on that point. For your further information, it 
should be stated tlmt Mr. Taylor in testifying this morning frankly admitted 
that a Chinaman once in the country is practicaily safe, because there is no 
effort to check them up. And I gather further from his testimony that in- 
structions had bt'cn r(‘ceived from heaihiuarters that tliey wc're not to be 
molested in any way, the Chinese generally were not to lie molested in any 
Avay, which i>racticaliy means liiat on(!e here they are here for keeps. 

Commissioner O'Con^nell, That is the information we have got. 

Commissioner CAimETsoN. Was it head(iuarters, or issued locally in this 
territory ? 

Mr. Bt\siek. I do not know of any order. It is done, all right. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It has been admitted by all wlio have come before 
us in connection with this question in all the cities we Imve lu'ld tlie hearings, 
tlmt once a (MiinamaJi gets in, tlaa-e is practically no way to get him out. 

Mr. Kdset.l. Tlmt Is a condition, not an instruction. Tliere is no instruction 
to not arrest Chinese, nor !(► not che<'k tlioin up, Tiieri? imve been instructions 
at various times wliich could easily be interpreted to mean that. 

Commissiomm C.MmETsoN. It is evhlently i\ dilTereut interpretation tlien, be- 
cause the stati'ineiit was made hen*, under oath this morning, tliat on coming 
into this territory that lie had been confronted witli an executive order, I tliink 
was the phyase lie used, not to disturb Chinamen, and tiiat it was formally 
withdrawn afterwards by an order wliicii was franu‘d by liim and another 
jiersoii named, and received after that the approval of llu* (.Commissioner 
Ceneral. Am I quoting him c(»rrectly? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think so. 

(Commissioiu'r (Cxkretson. In gx'ueral terms. 

]\ir. Edset.e. Tlie San Francisco otlice lias no inmwli'dgc* of any corri'sjiondence 
01' orders. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. But tin* fact remains. d<K‘s it not, that tlie (Milna- 
man once in this country is reasonably safe and ids chances of deiiortation arc 
remote? 

Mr. Edsele. Yes. If you would liki* to see. I liave lH*r«‘. T am (piite sure, a 
report we made tliree or four years ‘ag«» to tlie bureau on tin* conditions whicli 
exi.sted in that direction. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You could tile a (‘opy of your report witli us, 
]\fr. Ed sell. 

Mr. Edsell. It is not long. 

(V)inmissioner 0 ’(Conneel. Cive us the numl»er and we can g<‘t it. 

Mr. Edsei.e. .lust a iiaragraph in a l(‘tter. 

(kmimissioner Weinstock. That is all right. 

Mr. Busiek. I\Ir. Edsell, I would like to ask you one question. Sliould tlie 
(diinese bo allowed to reregister, wlmt would lie tlie olTect ii]«m the numlier (d* 
applications for admission as sons of merchants? 

Mr. Edsele. Well, it would nndoiildediy tend to increase. 

Mr. Beesiek. Markedly or otherwise? 

Mr. Edseee. Tlie mimlier of such applications by reason of the fact that it 
would 1egall5!e the residence of some of tliose who are afraid to come forward 
now. 

Mr. Busier. Thousands of tliem, isn’t tliat true, Mr, Edsell? 

Mr. Euseee. Well, I am not aide to .say, Imt tliere would undoubtedly be 
quite a number. But it must also be remembered that those very men wlio 
now — who would come in under that reregistration are now accomplishing much 
the same purpose by otlier suliterfuges — or by subterfuges sucli as liecomlng 
merchants, and after a couple of years they come forward as merchants and 
qualify. Cthers come forward and try the native game, fix their status as 
natives. But, of course, beyond that there are undoubtedly a considerable 
number, how large I cun not say, who have not had the temerity to come 
forward and make any claim at all. They are satisfied to rest quiet and say 
nothing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wlmt is tlie status 

Oanmissioner Weinstock. What would Iiapiien to them if tliey ivere fol- 
lowed up by a checking-up crew? 
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Mr. Edsell. Well, there would be a number of things hapi)en. First, if the 
Chinese who are now in the United States were kept constantly moving, 
the value of their residence would drop. A man could not keep his employ- 
ment. He must be undlsturbeil to keep his work going, and unless he can keep 
his work going he can’t pay for his smuggling, and if he can’t pay for his 
smuggling, down goes the price of smuggling. You let an arrest crew visit 
Chinese communities unexpectedly, not periodically but unexpectedly, let them 
jump from one district to another, let it not be known where they are going 
next 

Commissioner CLvuhktson. Outrun the methods of transmission that main- 
tain among the natives. 

Mr. Edsei-l. Yes, in some way; and let them quietly go around and ('heck 
up Chinese. They don’t have to go through it (Completely, because the very 
fact that they were doing it at all would render the residence of all wlio were 
there unsafe and uncertain. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean so far as the contrabands are (!on- 
cerned it would create a reign of terror? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, exactly. They would move. That is their way of doing. 
They get out bag and baggage. They don’t merely go into hiding some place, 
they get out, get clear out. Well, that course of procedure W(mld render their 
employment unsteady, would render their incomes unsteady, and would ulti- 
mately do away with the incentive to Chinese smuggling. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Take the profit out (»f the business. 

Mr. Edsell. That to-day is the profit that there is in It. You can have an 
army on the border, but you can't keep them out. 

Commissioner Garkktson. What is the status of the i>enny merchant to-day, 
the Chinaman in the country, does that allect him in any way, is he as a mer- 
chant any more free to remain than a laborer? 

Mr, Edsell. Oh, absolutely, absolutely safe. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, tins thought comes to mo, Mr. Edsell. Isn’t 
It a fact that the instanr(^s tire very rtire where a Chimumin of Ids own voli- 
tion would attempt to smuggle himself into the country, that as a rule it is 
liandled us a business by professional smugglers to inuke a profit out of it? 

Mr. Edsell. Always. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Very well. 

Mr. Edsell. There are rare exceptions. ' 

Commissioner WErxsTocK. The science lies in taking away the profit; that 
if the profit could be taken out of the game the smuggling would die. Now, 
with that end in view, this further suggestion was made by an attorn(‘.v 
who had had a good deal of experience in Ciiineso mutters in Boston, that tin* 
contraband Chinaman when caught should lx* ]x*nulized. lie polntt*d out that 
now all that happens to him Is that he is deported, and if in addition— but if 
before deportation he was subjected to imprisonment, that that would have a 
further important deterring and restraining iiifliienor*. If the (’hinamen under- 
stood, as they would very quickly, that an att(*mpt at smuggling themselves into 
the country meant all of the,se things— first the physical hardship and priva- 
tion ; second, the expen.se ; third, the uncertainty of being i>ermitted to nmiain 
here: fourth, the certainty that if th(^v are caught they will n(fi only he de- 
iwrted, but also imprisoned in advance of tbeir deimrtatlon ; that that combi- 
nation of penalties would tend to in time wipe out the whole industry? 

Mr, Edsell. Yes; perhaps imprisonment would have an additional fear for 
them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Mr. Edsell, will you take the proiwsltion as 
we have it there and give it close analysis and criticism and write us your 
opinion upon It bas(\l upon your experience, and In addition give us your 
opinion of the present laws and what remedies might Ik* made of the present 
laws— regardless of this idea— tlie present Immigration law? 

Mr. Edskli.. Yes; you mean Chinese law? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Chine.se; oli, yes; exclusively Chinese. So that 
we would have both your opinion on that and your opinion on the other. We 
liave had some suggestions as to the present law outside of this, us to what 
might be done to straighten the present method of condmtting the business. If 
you will do it at your leisure and .send it to headquarters in a brief time, I 
think the commission will be grateful. 

Mr. Edsell. Very glad to. 
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Commissioner O’Ccnkeij,. I want to get into the record ^Jr. Gardner’s 
nationality. 

Mr. Busiek. We liave that in tlie form »)f a report. 

(./oininlssioner O'Connell. \\ ell, I want it in the record. What is his nation- 
ality? 

Mr. Edsell. Dr. Gardner is the fruit of a inarriajje between a half-breed 
Chinese woman and a white father. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know what race the father was? 

Mr. Busier. He was an Amer ican. 

Commissioner Garretson. American? 

Mr. Busier. Yc.s. 

:Mr. Edsell. He was an American allefiedly descenderl from an old fa-.nily 
of Salem, Mass. 

Commissioner Garretson. The marriage took jilace in China? 

Mr. Edsell. Ve.s, sir. 

Commissioner Gakrlt.sox. The woman was what was known in that country, 
in the East as an Eurasian. 

Mr. Edsell. Yes. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. I lalf-hreed. 

Commissioner Garretson. Half Irlood ; that l<, child <»f a vcliile father and a 
native woman. 

]\Ir. Edsell. Yes; that is rmht. She was the fruit of a mai'riaui* between a 
German and a Cliinese. And .sbe is livina here in San Ei’aiici-co to-ilay. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does she liv(' as a Cliinese woman— follow tlie 
habits and customs of the Cliinese? 

Mr. Edsei.l. No; not now. 

Commissioner ^^’EiN stock. She dresses European fashion? 

Mr. Edsell. Yes, sir. I mwer saw Ium* iinlil on tlu‘ ocrasieii of Di-. (iai’dnor’s 
dtiughter’s weddinj? about — well, in June. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to got in the record for purposes of iirece- 
dent 

Commissioner Garretson. You might as well main- it comjilctc. Is he w-edded 
to a white woman? 

Mr. F^dsell. Yes. sir. He married a British Columhia Indy. 

Commissioner GARUErsox. Is then' any other matter? Have you any further 
retpuremeuts from Mr. Edsell? 

Mr. Busier, No. 

Commissioner Garretson. You will lie excused from rnriher atlendaiu-e. 

The commission will stand adjourned iiniil b u. m. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Nine a. in? 

(Vunmissioner Gari;et.soi\. Yes. 

Coininissioner Weinstock. Sh:iri>? 

Commissioner (tARRETsoN. A>.s. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o'clock p. in., an adjournment was taken until tlu; fol- 
lowing day, Saturday, Se[)tember o. 1014. at o’cha-k a. m.) 


San Francisco, Cal., SHtiirddH, id cm her .7, lUVi — lO.iiy n, m. 

Executive session contimied per adjournment. I'resent, as before. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK H. AINSWORTH 

Chairman Walsh. A"ou may proceed, ]Mr. AN’einstock. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Have you received a copy, CaptJiin, of the pi'o- 
posed 

Chairman ^^^\LSII. Have tlie captain state who he is. 

Commissioner AVEiNSTOcrK. I think the reporter has got that. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Frank H, Ainsworth, in.spector in charge, Immigration 
Service, San Francisco. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Have you seen a copy, Captain, of the proposed 
changes in the Chinese immigration hnv that has been submitted to this com- 
mission? 

Mr. Ainsivorth. AA’hy, 1 saw’ a draft w'bich w’as smnewhat of an elaboration 
upon a draft that I imule and wbicli was introdiical by Mr. Raker, knowm as 
House bill 2133, and the draft which I liave .seen embraced a part of that 
bill and also a number of changes. 
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Coniinisslonor Weinstock. Well, the bvo important chanKOs in the propoml 
nnieiuluKaits are these, first, that all the Chinese in tills eounlry he called 
upon to r(M*eglster. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Allowing them, say, six months’ time to so reregis- 
ter, this reregistration to he compulsory on the part of Chinese laborers and op- 
tional on the part of the exempted and privileged Chinese. 

It further provides that at the end of six months there shall he inspection 
crews appointed by the Secretary, each crew to consist of an inspector, in- 
terpreter, and stenographer; that those crews are to specialize on checking 
up Chinese all over the country; under tlie direction of the Secretary, they 
are to drop into communities at unexpected times, and to follow up every 
case of a Chinese laborer who is unable to show his certificate. 

It has been pointed out that the weak spot in that proposition lies in the 
fact that it is made optional with the privileged classes to register, and since, 
under the law, it is not possible to make it compulsory that that might leave 
a wide-open door. The answer to that criticism has been that the compensa- 
tion, the inducement for the privileged members to register are such tliat there 
is very little likelihood that they will, as a rule, md register, because the 
possession of the certificate will make it possible for them to leave this coun- 
try and to return witliout delay, witlumt inconvenience, without expense, with- 
out the annoying and vexatious conditions that now surround their going and 
coming. Tliose are tlie two prime proposed changes, having in view the 
minimizing of smuggling; with the further suggested amendment that in ad- 
dition to deporting tlie contraband when caught, they should be imprisoneil as 
well, so us to make the conditions so tliat lliere would he still greatei’ restric- 
tion imposed on the part of the contraband to attemjit to enter the country. 

Now, tlie commission will be v(‘ry glad to get your criticism of those pro- 
posed changes and to get sucli other suggestions as you may have that would 
still further minimize tlie possibility of smuggling. 

Mr, Ainsworth. Tlie matter of dealing with smuggled aliens is of course an 
administrative maiter, and inasmuch as the law prohiliils the admission of 
certain classes of aliens, I may say, parenthetically, that it is evidence pointing 
to the Integrity and elective administration of the Immigration llureau that 
this law is so well udministored that they liave had to liave recourse to smug- 
gling — that is, surreptitious entry. Smuggling is a lucrative employment by 
reason of the amount of money that, especially Cliinese, are willing to pay 
to be landed into the ITiiled States, and the ease,. owing to natural conditions, 
with which it may be acconpilislied. Tliere is no great ])liysical difiiculty In 
brin.ging a group of men from Mexico, wlu‘re it is legal for ('hinese to be, to the 
United States by w'ater. I know of a man wbo went in a rowboat from 
Ensenano to San Diego. The water was comparatively smooth and he had 
no troiilde with the elements, so that we have that inconlivi'. I think that the 
Chinese themselves in China contract to pay as much as for safe de- 

livery in the United States, and I believe I hut the (commercial attractiveness 
of it, as far as the smuggling into the UniUul States is (concerned, is very 
Idgh. I rememlier on one o-ccusiou we caidured a boat at Half Moon Bay, a 
boat about 50 feet long, that bad on board 40 Chinese. AVe have at this har- 
bor two steamers, the Yale and the Jian’ard, and I venture to say that the 
trip of this boat was more profitable to the owiu'r than any trip of the Yule 
or the Uarranf, luvause I understand that they receivcul about $300 apiece; 
that would be .$12,000 for that one transaction. It is true we captured the 
owner and muster and engliu'er, and they received imprisonment of about a 
year each, and they lost the boat. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat was the value of the boat? 

Mr. Ainsworth. I was going to say, taking the value of the boat at $2,500 
and taking a year’s imprisonment in the Alameda County Jail, at the end of 
the year— I don’t think th(‘y greatly suffered by the year’s imprisonment ; they 
were hardy seafaring men that did not have the standing in the com- 
munity that the imprisonment bothered them much— at the end of the year 
they were ahead eight or nine thousand dollars on that transaction. That 
makes it an attractive feature, and as long as that attraction exists it* seems to 
me there will be a constant effort on the part of those who are waiting to 
make a little easy money, if I may use the term, to resort to Chinese smuggling. 

This bill I referred to provides for the registration of all Asiatics In the 
United States, laborers and nonlaborers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This printed bill you have before you? 
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Mr. Ainsworth. This is the bill that Is already before the House. 

t V)mniissioner Wkinstock. When was it submitted? 

Mr. Ainsworth. It has l>een submitted. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. When was It submitted to the House? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Introducefl in the House April 10. 191.S. 

(’ommissioner Wkinstock. Tliat is a year and a half ago. 

]\Ir. Ainsworth. Yes, sir; I would be glad to furnish a copy. 

CommissioiKT Wkinstock. Can you conveniently locate the paragraph in re- 
gard to registration? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstoi k. Will you read it? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Section 18. ])aga^ 82, line 9. House bill 2133, Sixty-third 
Congress, first session. I read: 

“ That upon the iias.sage of this act the Secretary of Tiabor shall direct the 
Commissioner Conoral of Immigration to cause a registration of all Asiatic 
laborers now residing in the United ?;tates ami Issue to them a certificate of 
n‘sidence irrespective of the time or manner of their entry into the United 
States.” 

That gives them a lilanket — all these people are blanketed. 

“He shall further cause a registration of all Asiatic persons now in the 
United States other than lalmrers and issue to such other persons a cm’tificate 
of resldenc(‘ irrespective of the time and method of their entry into the United 
States. Asiatic residents of the United States wlio are not eligible to citizen- 
ship thereof may return to their native country for ])urposes of business or 
pleasure without ladng compidled to show property interests” — I will say that 
that relii'ves a condition wldch wi^ — a haialship — which w(» now believi' exists 
in that a laborer must .shown a thousand dollars’ worth of jiroperty, which 
frequently he does not do and it is rather an Incimtive to ])erjury — “and under 
such regulations as the Commissioner Ceneral may from time to time promul- 
gate for the purpose of tlieir proper identification. All Asiatiifs ^und within 
tlie United Stales and to whom certificates of resldorn'c shall be issued under 
the provisions of this act may be joined by tlu'ir wives and minor children 16 
.^ears of age.” 

That is the registraUnm provision. That is followed by a provision of de- 
portation which is an elaboration of and supi»lcmcntal to tlu* iiresent deporta- 
tion provision. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Uy whom has that been introduced? 

Mr. Ainsworth. P»y Congressman Haker. 

Commis.sioner Wkinstock. Wluit are the Coiigre.ssman’s temlemdi^s ; are tliey 
pro or anti Asiatic? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Congressman Raker? 

(^unmissioner Wkinstock. Yes. 

^fr. Ainsworth. T .tlilnk Congressman Raker is anti-Asiatic. 

Commissioner AVetnstock. Anti-Asiatic? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Anti-Asiatic. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, now, digressing for a moment, how could he 
under that projiosed pi'ovision conqu'l the native-born American Cliinese or the 
Iirivlleged classes to register? 

Mr. Ainsworth. I don’t think it contemplates native-born. They are citizens 
of the Unitwl States, and this rePu-s to Asiatics. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, how can he, under the treaty, compel tlie 
indvileged classes to regi.ster? 

Mr, Ainsworth. I doubt very mm-li if they can he compelled. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. They have certain treaty rights that must be re- 
siiected. 

Mr. Ainsworth. I will say this: I have heard that the exempts object to reg- 
istration. As a matter of practical experience, they register all the time. I 
will say that substantially all the exempts that wo have to deal with in San 
Francisco, merchants, scholars, teachers—all come to us for a certificate of res- 
idence, or certificate of Identity, which is registration. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Exactly. Now. you don't apprehend, then, any 
difficulty In getting the privileged classes under the proposed amendment that 
had been suggested to this commission, you don’t apprehend any difiicnity in 
having them register? 

IMr. Ainsworth. 1 think they in a very .short space of time, on their own 
motion, would be glad to be registered. 
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Coninilssioner Wkinstock. Aim! that the lejcality of their registering when it 
is left optional with them would be even greater than if it is made compulsory? 

Mr. Ainswokth. T tliiiik that is very true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then does the idea of registration meet with your 
approval ? 

Mr. Ainswokth. Unqualifieilly ; without qualification. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are in favor of ItV 

Mr. Ainsworth. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, are you in favor of the ides of these inspec- 
tion crews? 

Mr. Ainswokth. As yon have outlined it, for administrative reasons, with 
certain limitations. For instance, here is a jurisdiction under tlte commissioiier 
of immigration at the port of San Francisco which takes the State of Nevada 
and a portion of the State of California north of what they call the Tehachapi. 
I believe that any activity in immigration mutters should be properly under the 
commissioner of immigration at this port, for the reason that in tlie crew tlmt 
you have outlined there Is one very important element lacking, and that is 
taking care of tlic case after he has been arrested and the writ Issues. 

We find in San Francisco tliat in almost every immigration case, and 
especially Chinese cases, there is an application for a writ of habeas corpus 
wlien the Secretary has ordered deiiortation. Of course, the Supreuie Court 
has held that when the Secretai*y has passed upon those cases, they are closed 
to the court exc-ept it cun be .shown that there has been an unfair hearing or 
there has been an abuse of discretion. Well, tlmt is so wi<ie tliat very fre- 
quently judges feel, they feel at least that they must enter the application 
for the writ. And even if tliey don’t, I have now in my desk 75 cas(?s where 
deportation has been onlered, and application has been made for writ of habeas 
corpus, the district court has denied tlm api)lication, and appeal has been 
taken to tlie United States Supreme Court or the circuit court of appeals, and 
those things go on for two or three years. So that in the crew that you refer 
to, unless that crew was a component part of tiie administrative entity of 
this particular jurisdiction, there would be apt to be confusion and some lost 
motion, I think, In tludr work. 

Commissioner WHiN.sroinv. Well, now, the details under this proposed amend- 
ment are loft to the Secretary. This amendment simply outlines a general 
scheme, and tiie rest is left to the Secretary to cai’ry it out in ac(‘ordance 
with ids host judgment and with his experience, so tlmt it would he a matter 
for the department to determine, you see. It was not deemed wise and ex- 
liedient to have the bill cover every possible contingency and every possible 
detail. We had sufllclent confidence in llie department to believe that they 
could work that out better than wc could for tliem. 

Mr. Ainswokth. Tlmt would have this effect: It would Imvo the effect 
of rendering unsafe any man who in China had contracti'd to pay $1,000, or 
whatever the sum might he, for Ids delivery in the United States after tlmt 
delivery could have been accomplished, and these arresting crew.s would 
render his tenure unsafe, and that would go a long ways toward preventing 
smuggling. But this sitiiatloii has bemi growing f<»r years, and I have thought 
ill onier to deal elfectively with It, tlmt is only one clmrartt>r of woi'k that, is 
necessary to stop it. I tiiiiik that tlicre are three elements involved ; First, 
the safety of the man wlien he gets here; second, a veasonalile supervision 
of the method by wldch he comes, and 1 think that tliat proiiably is not alto- 
gether a function of a peace hrancli of the (iovernment. We have an insti- 
tution called the Ilevenue-(!utter Service, and when the collector of the port 
calls upon— finds any violation of navigation laws he colls uimn the Revenue- 
Cutter Service to assist him in correcting it. 

I think tliat the Revenne-Cntter Service has the same relation to the other 
branch of the Government. If a vessel should come from China, Australia, 
or any place, any large steamer, the immigration people would not be ex^iecteil 
to take the matter up ; becau.se, first, there is the quarantine laws, the health 
laws, all under the administration of the collector. And as a matter of tecli- 
nlcal fact the Chinese who may come on a steamer do not come in violation 
of law until they are attempted to be landed. So that T think some super- 
vision of the means. by which they come in would be also necessary to work in 
hand with these arresting crews after they get here. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Now, will you formulate tliat In the nature of 
■WTitten suggestions, Captnin, and let us have it? 

Mr. Ainsworth. I should be glad to do so; yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. And what other suggestions occur to yo\i in this 
suggestion that you think would be helpful to the commission? 

What is your judgment on the suggestion (hat has been mad(‘ to the? com- 
mission that contrabands after having been caught shall not only be tlejmrted 
but Shull also be imprisoned? 

Mr. Ainswouth. I don’t think I would favor that. Deixn-tation is pretty 
salutary. I can’t help, in my position as an olticer, 1 can not help hut having 
some humane feeling for those people. T’hose pe(»j)le are not at all times here 
because of their own wishes. They are very frequently the victims of exploit- 
ers, people in China holding out glowing accounts of things to present to 
them, of their roseate future in the United States, and I tlilnk tliat <le|>c)rtation 
Is pretty severe. I have noticed a great many aliens, and I have seen they 
fear deportation more than they do a short imprisonment. I believe that 
deiwrtation is as far as we ought to go with (Chinese unless they commit 
some crime against tlie peace. 

Mr. Busjek. Mr. Ainsworth, will you please tell the coniniissioii ahoni the 
efforts that arc being made in this district to stop smuggling of (’liinese hy 
water? 

Mr. Ainswouth. At the i>resent time? 

Mr. liusiEK. Yes. 

Mr. Ainsworth. At the present time the efforts are largely confined to 
Insp. Taylor and his assistant, Mr. Chadney. Up to along in Jlarcli or April 
of this year the smuggling of Chinese was under the direct care or sni)ervisiou 
of the commissioner of immigration. But at about tliat time there was a 
change in administrative order, and Mr. Taylor was placed in jiractical charge 
of that diaiTuder of work. We coop('rate witli him; where we hear of any 
Chinese smuggling we notify Mr. Chadney. We <lo not usually have ^dr, 
Taylor’s address, but l^lr. (fiiadiaw is si aliened at Idonterey. and we promptly 
advise him of any information of that sort, and we also notify tlie bureau, the 
collector of customs, ami tlie commanding otiicer of the Revenue-Cutter Smwice, 
the tribunal where the snmggling is suppo.sed to he by water. And I think 
since Mr. Taylor has had charge of the work here the only ai’resl and deporta- 
tion that has l)e('n accomplislied is upon information fiirnislKMl by the com- 
missioner’s ofTice In San Francisco, in case of a man who came in and ^vho was 
captured at Vallejo. 

Mr. Busier. To what extent in your judgnuMit is smuggling carried on hy 
water? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Very extensively, 

Mr. Busier. What in your judgment is tlie l)esr way to stop it? 

]\Ir. Ainsworth. As I have said to Col, Weinstock and the commission, I 
do not think that any one iilan will completely d(‘a! witli tlie situation. But I 
do think that ronderiag the tenure of a man after he is here unsafe is one 
method. 

]Mr, Busier. ^ly {luestion had reference to the present law, under the present 
law. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Under the present law’? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Ainsworth. I am greatly in favor of calling the public to the assistance 
of the bureau, because of our exi»orh‘nc(\ ami if I may illustrate that I will 
recite two instances. 

About two years ago I was called up on the telei)hone at my office by a 
man who asked me if I was Mr. Ainswortli. I said, “ Yes.”. He said, “ I 
read some time ago in the paper about a smuggling enterprise in the Morning 
Star. Now, I and my father drewe over to Half Moon Bay from Redwood 
City to have a Rttle fishing and cam|)ing, ami last night on the beach we saw 
a boat come in and u immher of Chinese laud, and we believe that they are 
smugglers.” I says: ‘‘What is your name?” He says: ‘‘I don't want to give 
you my name, because I am eini)loye(l in the city, and I don’t want to he 
entangled in it.” I sent some men d(nvn there and they found a boat called the 
Earl K, which had brought in 40 Chinese on the night fhat this man stated. We 
captured but two . We captured the bout and tlie master and the engineer and 
the Chinese who was engaged in the smuggling, and they were all convicted 
and the boat seized and sold. Now, the information in that instance came from 
a man whose only knowledge of the situation had been on account of pniillclty. 

Another illustration : Some of our officers in Eureka <'aine across a .Tajianese 
junk which had come all the way from Japan Mith a bunch of 10 or V2 .Japa- 
nese; u little, small boat. We gave it the greatest publicity, It so happened 
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that the steam sdioonor Henri/ T. f<Gott was sailing early in the morning, and 
the captain told me afterwards that he bought two or three papers and he 
did not have time to read them until after he got out at sen, and then he sat 
down and read this account. He said that afternoon he was some miles north 
of Point Race and saw a peculiar looking affair, and he said he thought it 
was a Japanese junk, and he sent me a wireless message from sea, saying 
there was a suspicious craft north of Point Race and giving the location, and 
I sent Inspectors there, and they got there about the time the Japanese got on 
the beacli, and found it was another Japanese junk from Japan that had come 
across the Pacific, and we captured them all and got the boat. 

Comndssioner Weijnstock. Japanese are not prohibited from entering the 
State? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Oh, yes; without they come with passports. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Subject to deportation? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Sul)ject to d(‘iK»rtatlon under tlie immigration, not under 
the Chinese, law. In tiiis community there is suhstantiai antipatiiy to Asiatic 
laborers, and I believe if the public is kept informed of tlie activity and efforts 
to bring in Asiatic laborers, they will respond as they always have done, and 
if tliat is the case we would have all over the State a body of people who every 
time they saw a suspicious action or suspicious automobile load of Chinese, or 
suspicious boat, they would sent flu‘ information in. I don’t believe tlmt wolld 
be altogether applicable to tin' State of Wasldugton, wliere the people are in 
symputl»y with tliem and where tliey get i)ay for letting them in. I think 
another method would have to be used tliere. 1 think publicity in this par- 
ticular location and making tlmir rcmiaining Inu’e unsafe, and activity by revenue 
cutters and gasoline boats in tiie soutln'rn Pacillc would tend to stop Cliinese 
smuggling. 

^Ir. Rt’siek. Any otiier iiuestions? I l)(‘ll(‘ve that is all. 

(Commissioner M'einstock. Thaidc you very much. 

Mr. P>usiEK. Lee Tin Yat. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LEE TIN YAT. 

(kmunissloner Cakkkt.son. Do you solemnly swear tliat llie testimony which 
you will give will be tin* trutli, tlie whole trulli, and nothing but tlie truth, so 
help you, (lod? 

Mr. Lee. I do. 

Mr. Busiek. What is your name in full? 

Mr. Lee. Lee Tin Yat. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you lived in San Franeisco? 

Mr. Lee. Since 1001. 

Mr. Busier. And what is your present occupation? 

Mr. Lee. Newspaper reporler, 

Mr. Busier. What paper? 

Mr. Lee. Chung Sai Yat Po. 

Mr. Busiek. That is tlie jiaper of which Mr. Ng Poon Chew is president? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. That is a Chinese daily newspaper? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

:\Ir. Busier. In connection with your work have you ever had occasion to 
make an Investigation of any of the Chinese interpreters at Angel Island? 

Mr. Lee. You mean have I any connection with it? 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever looked them up? Looked up llieir record and 
found what they were doing? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bu,siek. What ones, for instance? 

Mr. Lee. You mean tlie interpreters? 

Mr. Busier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lee. Well, I often heard it talked 

Mr. Busier. What is said about lOd. Park? 

Mr. Lee. Well, they say he accepts bribes. 

Mr. Busier. The people say Ed. Park accepts bribes? 

Jill* Lke Y©s sir 

Mr! Busier. What is Ed. Park’s financial sfanding in regard to money? How 
much money does he seem to have? 

Mr. Lee. T could not tell. He owns a goo<l many automobiles, tw'o houst^s 
and lots, and big diamonds, and his wife dress very elaborate. 
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:Mr. Busier. AVluit kind ol nutniiK^bilo Ims lit' ;rot? 

Mr. Lee. He has one Winton Six, and Studobaker, and I lieanl lie had a 
Buick. 

Mr. Busier. Where is his real estate? 

lUr. Lee. In Berkeley. 

Mr. Busier. What other iiiteriireter have you lieanl aiiYthinL^ against 

Mr. Lee. Chin .Tick. ‘ ' • 

Mr. Busier. What have you heard about him? 

Mr. Lee. Well, the Chinese said that he always tried to extortion the Chinese 
merchants in some way. I don’t know what wav, but they sav he always tried 
to extortion the peor)le. 

Mr. Busier. How is he ilxed for money? 

Mr, Lee. I could not toll you, but I always see he has plenty of inoncv, 
couple of thous.and dollars in his belt. 

Mr. Busier. He wears a money belt, does he? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever heard anythiiuj; ai)out his coinu'ctioii with 
gambling houses? 

Mr. Lee, Yes, sir; men told nn* he is the treasurer of one of the liouses on 
Mhishington Street. 

]Mr. Busier. What kind of a house is that? 

Mr. Lee. Gambling house. 

Mr. Busier. And is Chin .Tick marrie<l? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier, How many limes? 

Sir. Lee. IVIen told me lie has a wife in China and that he had one out lu're, 

lUr. Bustier. Has (hiln .Tick any automobiles? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; he hasn't. 

Mr. Busier. Does he live in the same house one Kmliert Lee lives in? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Enibert Lee is a former Interjuvti'r for tiu' GoverniiK'ut, who 
was discharged for dishonesty, is he not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; he used to lie up at Seattle ami San Diego. 

Mr. Busier. And liavo you ever made any invi'sligatioii of Dr. Gardner? 

Mr. I>EE. Yes, sii' ; I did, 

Mr. Busier. Tell me first what Is Dr. (Jardiu'r’s reimtatlon here in San 
Francisco among the Chinese? 

Mr. Lee. AVell. as far as I see, he lias no friend of the intelligent pi'ople—I 
mean the first-class, honest peojde, they are not friendly witli him at all. 

Mr. Busier. What do they say that Dr. Gardner does? 

Mr. Lee. He imports slaves, divides partners witli a Chinese — two Chim'se 
named, one AVoo AA'ai, and anotlier by the name of AA'oo Tick Ting, and another 
Cliinese, Yee Mee. 

Mr. Busier. AA’Iiat does AVe Mee do? 

Mr. Lee. He is nothing but gambler. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat gambling house does be run? 

Mr. Lee. Siberia, on Boss Alley. 

Mr. Busier. How does that cmnpare in size to tla* oUks* gambling bouses? 

Mr. I.«EE. Tlie biggest in tlie city. 

Commissioner AA'eixstoc'K. Is gambling allowed in tlie city? 

I\Ir. Lee. Not just now. 

CVimmissioner AA'etnstock. How long has it been stoiiped? 

Mr. Lee. I think about six months, but still they have .'^ome stealing— I mean 
they go quietly. If the police know it. tlioy went to raid tliem. 

Mr. Busier. He is very friendly with A'ee Mee? 

Mr. Lee. Yee Mee and Woo AA^al, 

Mr. Busier. How long has tliis been going on, tliese rumors about Dr. 
Gardner? 

Mr. Lee. I think about 1D0.5, before the I'artliquake. 

Mr. Busier. And do you know of these rumors ever having been called to 
(lie attention of the officials out at Angel Island? Have they ever beard about 
this talk that is going around, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Lee, Yes, sir ; Mr. Edsell has took my statement oiu'e. 

Mr. Busier. And did you help Mr. Edsell get other statements? 

Mr, Lee. Yes sir * I did, 

Mr. Busier. And did you help him get hold of a book wliicli has some 
trnnsactlomj In it? 
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Mr. Lee. I didn’t help him get the l)Ook, but I heard he could get tlie book. 

Mr. Rusiek. I will hand you this book and ask you to tell the commission 
what it is, or whose it is first. 

Mr. Lee. It is a book for three or four years for the Hop Tick Co. 

Mr. Bitsiek. What kind of transactions are recorded in that l)ookV Wliat 
are tlie nature of the transactions recorded in that book? What do they deal 
with, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. Some of opium, tobacco, lotteries, b«)rrowing account, lotteries, 
opium, borrowing, meilicine, opium. 

Mr. Bustek. .lust to get the thing out shortly. You liave gone over tliis book 
with me, have you not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BnsiEK. And you have fouml that it is filled with inchlents of opiuni- 
simiggling accounts? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bcsiek. And with lottery accounts? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bustek. And with smuggling operali<ms or ether operations of <»tlier 
kinds where Chinese crew men bring things off the ships? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bustek. And I wish you would t<‘ll tli(‘ commission ahonf this account, 
and what does this accounl deal with— thes(‘ two pages in that hook. 

Mr. Lee. This is ti two-partner society 

Mr. Bustek. Mutual Ixmellt society. 

Mr. Lee. That is tlie hetnling of tliat account. 1’lnit tneans (mly two men 
in the partner sm*iery. 

Mr. Bt^sTKK. And wlnit does the amount relale to. and what does it deal 
with generally, tlie whole account? 

Mr. Lee. Railroad fare, telephone exi>ense, lawyer Rh' [reading from hook 1, 
telephones, dinner, car fare, and comes em* ivem liere. “ Pay tor the girl diii- 
ner $1,” the next column, “Pay f<u* Pak Wah Jon $250.” 

Commissioner O’Conxei.l. That $250, what is that? 

Ml’. Bustek. Wliat is that item of $250 tlicre, and who is Pak Wah Jon? 

Mr. Lee. You know, in Chinatown they call Gardner Pak Wah Jon. You 
take everyinuly on tlie street, ask him who is Pak Wah Jon at the bureau; 
yes, they know what it is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is ijis Cliinese name? 

Mr. Lee, Yes. 

]\Ir. Busier. What d<H*s that mean in Chinese, Pak Wall Jon? 

Mr. Lee. Means he speaks Chinese. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Interpreter? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; it means he speaks Chinese. 

Mr. Buhiek. And tliat is paid to Pak Wah Jon there, $250? 

Mr. Lee. Paid to Ihik Wah Jon $250. 

Mr. Bustek. Now, wlmt is I he iH‘\'t it cm? 

Hdr. Lee. The next item is pay care fare, 50 cents. 

Mr. Bustek. Now, sliow tlie commission item that is, pay to Pak Wah 
Jon—hetween those two marks. 

(The itook produced by the witness was handed to tlie (-ominissioiiers and 
inspected by them.) 

Mr. Bustek. I want you to notice that it is not an insertion. 

Mr, Lee, You sw, I can make this character individually and show you 
plainly [illustrating with pencllj two— hundred— live— ten dollars— tlieiT' is 
two — hundred — tive — ten — dollars — that means .$250, 

Ml’. Bcsiek. Now, the whole two pages deal witli tlie admission of a Cliinese 
pi’ostitute, does It not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Chinese what? 

Mr. Bustek. Chinese prostitute. 

Mr. Lee. Prostitute. 

Mr. Busier. And at the end there is an adding up of all the exj>eiise,s paiil 
out and a dividing of tht‘ profits, is there not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BirsiKK. What were the profits in tlmt case? 

Mr. Lee. Two imndred ninety dollars seventy C'enta. 

Mr. Busier. Afiiece? 

Mr. Lee. Apiece. 
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Mr. Busier. How much did they receive for the whole transaction? 

Mr. Lee. It says profit, it states the profit $1,397. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVell, what were the jcross receipts ; how much 
money did they get altogether? 

Commissioner Garretson. The total. 

Mr. Busier. Before they began deducting th(‘ (‘xpen.ses. 

l^fr. Lee. One thousand six hundred ami seven dollars and seventy-eight 
cents. 

Commissioner Weinstock. IMiat were the expenses? 

Mr. Lee. This is cost, hut don’t say wliat c<>st ; cost .$l.(i07.78. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Sixteen eleven? 

Mr. Lee. One tliousand six hundred and seven dollars and sevtMity-siglit 
cents. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the money tlnit came in? 

Mr. Lee. This total pai<i, : tluMi iteiiis paid. $l.d70.7.j, eciual $477.50. 

Mr. Busiek. Tliat was evidently mixed. 

Mr. Lee. Yes; maybe .so. 

Commissionei* WKrN.sTocK. WImt I want to g(‘t at are liie gross receipts and 
tlie gro.ss disbursements so that the difIVrem-e would show the prolU. 1 want 
to verify tliose figures. 

Mr. Busier. The account, doesn’t l)alan<‘e. I havt' lunl this translateil twice, 
and the thing does not balance. 

Mr. Leb:. It .says total paid. 

Commissioner Wei.xstock. Tlieir s<‘i(Mice of )K>okkee[)ing is very thorough, 
and they usually make it work perfectly. 

Mr. Bu.siek. But not in this instance. 

Mr. Lb:e. Balance on liand $87.'i..50 

(^nnmissloner Wb'.txstock. Wlnit wen* tlie expenses? 

]Mr. Lee. Tins is an item, (•(►st $1.()(K).78. 

Commissioner Wktn.stock. One thousand six liundred ilollars and seventy- 
eight cents is what they paid out? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Commissionei’ Wei.\.stock. How miicii did tluw g<‘r in? 

Mr. Lb;e. They get in C(>st them $17d.7o. 

Commissioner Weinstock. One hundri'd and seventy dollars and seventy- 
five cents? 

]\[r. Lee. Yes. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Tliat would leave a profit of $1.4.30.03. wouldn’t 
it? If they got in $1,000.78, and paid out .$170.7.5, that would l>e a dilTerence of 
$1,430.03, which would lie profit? 

Mr. TjB:e. Yes. But tiiey don’t linlnnee right here at all. 

Comml.ssioner Weinstock. It does not? 

Mr. Le:e. This is eacli sliare eipial .8098. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many sliares were tliere? 

Mr. Lee, Two. 

Commls-sloner Weinstoi’K. That sliows then a dilTerence of $.54 unaccounted 
for. 

Mr. Lee. Hacii sliare, 

Mr. Busiek. You are the one wlio first told me aliout this liook, are you not? 

Mr. Lf:e. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And in who.se possession was this hook? 

Mr. Leb:. Wong Yee .Tim. 

Mr. Busiek. How did you come to hear aiiout it? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Yon l\a.\', my son-in-law. lie told me. 

Mr. Busier. Yon Ixay, son-in-law of yours, told you aiiout it? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. At my request you got tins hook tliis time, is that true? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Yon lirought this hook liere because I asked you? 

^Ir. Lee. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know how Mr. Yon Kay got the information coiu’ern- 
lng*this book; that it was in existence? 

Mr. Leb:. T think lie told me that Mr. Bdsell and him went over to this man’s 
place and just happened when his nephew coming over from China, and then 
that Is the only chance to get the book. Mr. Edsell promised thks man that he 
will help him land ids nephew if he give up the book, hut I do not know how 
Yon Kay or Mr. Edsell know he has the book. 
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Mr. Lee. I didn’t help him get the l)Ook, but I heard he could get tlie book. 

Mr. Rusiek. I will hand you this book and ask you to tell the commission 
what it is, or whose it is first. 

Mr. Lee. It is a book for three or four years for the Hop Tick Co. 

Mr. Bitsiek. What kind of transactions are recorded in that l)ookV Wliat 
are tlie nature of the transactions recorded in that book? What do they deal 
with, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. Some of opium, tobacco, lotteries, b«)rrowing account, lotteries, 
opium, borrowing, meilicine, opium. 

Mr. Bustek. .lust to get the thing out shortly. You liave gone over tliis book 
with me, have you not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BnsiEK. And you have fouml that it is filled with inchlents of opiuni- 
simiggling accounts? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bcsiek. And with lottery accounts? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bustek. And with smuggling operali<ms or ether operations of <»tlier 
kinds where Chinese crew men bring things off the ships? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bustek. And I wish you would t<‘ll tli(‘ commission ahonf this account, 
and what does this accounl deal with— thes(‘ two pages in that hook. 

Mr. Lee. This is ti two-partner society 

Mr. Bustek. Mutual Ixmellt society. 

Mr. Lee. That is tlie hetnling of tliat account. 1’lnit tneans (mly two men 
in the partner sm*iery. 

Mr. Bt^sTKK. And wlnit does the amount relale to. and what does it deal 
with generally, tlie whole account? 

Mr. Lee. Railroad fare, telephone exi>ense, lawyer Rh' [reading from hook 1, 
telephones, dinner, car fare, and comes em* ivem liere. “ Pay tor the girl diii- 
ner $1,” the next column, “Pay f<u* Pak Wah Jon $250.” 

Commissioner O’Conxei.l. That $250, what is that? 

Ml’. Bustek. Wliat is that item of $250 tlicre, and who is Pak Wah Jon? 

Mr. Lee. You know, in Chinatown they call Gardner Pak Wah Jon. You 
take everyinuly on tlie street, ask him who is Pak Wah Jon at the bureau; 
yes, they know what it is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is ijis Cliinese name? 

Mr. Lee, Yes. 

]\Ir. Busier. What d<H*s that mean in Chinese, Pak Wall Jon? 

Mr. Lee. Means he speaks Chinese. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Interpreter? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; it means he speaks Chinese. 

Mr. Buhiek. And tliat is paid to Pak Wah Jon there, $250? 

Mr. Lee. Paid to Ihik Wah Jon $250. 

Mr. Bustek. Now, wlmt is I he iH‘\'t it cm? 

Hdr. Lee. The next item is pay care fare, 50 cents. 

Mr. Bustek. Now, sliow tlie commission item that is, pay to Pak Wah 
Jon—hetween those two marks. 

(The itook produced by the witness was handed to tlie (-ominissioiiers and 
inspected by them.) 

Mr. Bustek. I want you to notice that it is not an insertion. 

Mr, Lee, You sw, I can make this character individually and show you 
plainly [illustrating with pencllj two— hundred— live— ten dollars— tlieiT' is 
two — hundred — tive — ten — dollars — that means .$250, 

Ml’. Bcsiek. Now, the whole two pages deal witli tlie admission of a Cliinese 
pi’ostitute, does It not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Chinese what? 

Mr. Bustek. Chinese prostitute. 

Mr. Lee. Prostitute. 

Mr. Busier. And at the end there is an adding up of all the exj>eiise,s paiil 
out and a dividing of tht‘ profits, is there not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BirsiKK. What were the profits in tlmt case? 

Mr. Lee. Two imndred ninety dollars seventy C'enta. 

Mr. Busier. Afiiece? 

Mr. Lee. Apiece. 
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Commissioner Wetnstock. There is nothiiij; to show there how much money 
came In? , 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Or where it came from? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

Commissioner Commons. Only by Inference on tliat show-up of profits— two 
profits of a hundred dollars each. 

(Mmmissioner Carrethon. That shows the account Is closed. 

Commissioner Commons. That show.s they have an account there and you add 
that to the expense. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. TIrto was a division and temporary closing at 
least. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. T.ee, did you jilve Assistant Commissioner Edsell any in- 
formation wliich would lead Idm to find a Chinese wlm had seen an actual cash 
transaction? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Rustetc. Between a smnsKler and Dr. Canlner? 

^Ir. Lee. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Who was this man that you took over (here, or did you take 
Kdsell over to see him? 

Mr. Lee. I didn’t took Edsell over to see him. T bronpjht him to Edsell. I 
(old I’klsell about it. E«lsell asked mo (o ask him whether lu' would not come 
down and make a statement to him, and I went ba(!k (here and asked liirn, 
and he said, “Yes, sure; I he glad to.” 

Mr. Busier. And what did he tell Edsell about having seen? 

Mr. Lee. He told Edsell that he saw Fung lllng. 

I\lr. Busier. Who? 

Mr. Lee. Fung Hing. 

Mr. Busier. F-u-n-g IM-n-g? 

]\Ir. Lee. Handed about $2(K), he says not exactly — maybe a little more, maybe 
a little less — in gold to Dr. Cardner at Oakland. 

Mr. Busier. And he testified to (hat effect to Eds(‘ll? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. When Edsell was making (he investigation? 

.Mr. T.ee. Yes. 

IMr. Busier. Did you furnish Edsell with any information as to Dr. Gardner’s 
frequent trips over to Oakland? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; I did. 

l\Ir. Busier. And when did these trips take place, Mr. Leo? 

Mr. lacE, Now. I could not tell you exactly the year— thei’O is three of us, 
l\lr. Sid Gain and ^Ir. Yun Kee and myself— we were over to Oakland; It was 
(he Methodist convention, IMethodist Church convention, and we came hack on 
the boat leave Oakland I thing about 5 minutes to 10— yes; 5 minutes to 10 
that night, and three of us standing there in the waiting room at the Mole; 
ou Jfnow where I mean. 

Mr* Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. And I think either Mr. Yun Kee or Mr. Sid Gain said, “Here comes 
Dr. Gardner.” “Oh,” T says, “he often comes over to this part of town to 
visit Woo Wuy.” Then I think it was Mr. Sid Gain said, “ T.et us follow him.” 
“Oh,” I say, “ what is the use, he knows you and he knows me, he knows 
Yun Kee. If you follow him he never will go into the place where he goes.” 

^Ir. Busier. Wlio is Woo Wuy? 

Mr. Lee. He is one of the slave importers. 

Mr. Busier. And is it a fact that Kdsell was furnished with information 
that. on» the night of the arrival of all ships from China, that Gardner would 
go over to Oakland ami talk to Woo Wuy? 

Mr. JLek. That is what I heard, but I never got direct information, see? 

Mr. Busier. And Woo Wuy is known ns a slave trader an<l has been convicted 
a^such in fact, has he not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes ^ tlilnk up North. Not In this city ; I think up North. 

Busier. Do you know anything about Gardner’s troubles with the 
Chillbse people in church work? 

Mr. Lee, *^No; that is before T came out here. Refine. T used to live in Sac- 
ramento^^ 

Mr. BirskR. T see. 

l^Ir. liEE. I know this gentleman sitting there [indicating Commissioner 
Weijistock], We often go in his store. 
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Mr. BrsiEK. Did Mr. liklsell ever tell you anything alK)ut the evidence \vhi< l» 
he laid on Dr. Gardner, whether or not he had a good strong case against him 
or anything like that? 

Mr. Lee. Yes; the night we came back from Oakland lie t(K>k me and Lee 
Wing, the man who saw this money transaction, and he went over there and 
dewrilied the place — 1 mean I^ee described tlie place to Mr. Edseil, and when 
he came back from Oakland he was sitting on the lower deck. He says, “ I 
wish I could get a book that siiows that you have been paying money to Di*. 
Gardnei’, but I will get him.” He says, “ Chin On, he is a hard nut to crack, but 
Dr. Gardner is still harder.” But, he says, “ I got on Chin On about 2 inche.s 
space of an affidavit, but Dr. Gardner, it is very hard, he is very slick.” 

Mr. Blsikk. Well, did he finally fell you that he had enough to hang Ganl- 
ner on? 

Mr. Lice. Well, he told me he hud some good .stuff, but he never told about the 
book or anything. 

Mr. Bi'stek. Well, you didn’t know that he had gotten that book? 

Mr. liEK. I didn’t know. 

Mi‘. HrsiEK. I .see. 1 believe that is all the questions I want to ask. 
Commissioner Garretsox. Have you anything further, Mr. Weinstock? 
Commissioner Weix.stock. Yes. 

Are you fandliar, Mr. Leo, with the proimsed amendments to lla^ exclusion 
law that have been suggesteil to this commission, and which this eommi.sslon 
has submitted to the Chinese Cliamber of Commerce and the Six (Jompanies, for 
their criticisms? 

Mr. Lee. I was there that evening and heard you— the spei'ch; also Mr. Li, 
the secretary. 

Comniissioiier 'Weix.stock. Well, you know there have been eertaiti ciiangcs 
made since that evetdng, that is as the sugge.stions were presented that evenijig 
it provided for compulsory registration of all Chine.se. That lias since hivn 
inodiiied so that now it provides for compulsory registration id’ Chiimse laborers 
and voluntary registration for tbo.se who are native born or \\-liu are exennded 
under the treaties and under the laws of the country. Now, what criticism 
have you to make on the.se proposed amendments and what suggestions can you 
offer to the eommissiou that you think will be helfiful? 

air. Lee. I haven’t done anything about that yet since that meeting. I was 
awful bu.sy during this war, corresponding, and air. Chew is away for three 
months ; he just came liack ycsterilay. 

Commissioner Wei x stock. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. But still 1 have had my liauds full. 

Commissioiiei’ Weix.stock. Did he ever dis(*u.ss the mat tie* with you.'' 
air. Lee. No; he did not. 

Commi.ssiouer Wkixstock. You don’t know what his opinhms are? 

Mr. Lee. No ; I don't. 

Commissioner Wej.vstock. Have you di.scus.sed it with oilier ( hinese.^ 

Mr. Lee. Well, only the niglit when you went to the chamluM* of commercj*. 
Commissioner Weix.stock. Yes. 

air. Lee. You made the speech and I favored it my.self very much in my ojun- 
ion, in my own oidnion. 

C'Ommis.sioiier Weixstoi’k. TIicii you tliiiik it would les^icn smuggling it tliat 

hiw prevaileil? , , ... 

Mr. Lee. You see it is this way; if the inspector and the iiderpi'cter they are 

doing their real duty 

(’ommissionor Weix.stock. a'es, 

air. Lee (continuing). There could not he smugglCHl a Ilea in this country. 
Commi.ssioner Weix.stock, (•ouhl nol? 

air. Lee. Could not, really. , * 

Commi.ssioner M'eix.stock. The weak .spots are the in.spectoi‘s and the inter- 
preters? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. . . ‘ , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you .see, under the proposeil law the idea is 
to have tlie Secretary of Labor appoint crew.s. A crew would consist ot ^ree 
parties, the insjxHior, the interpreter, and the stenographer. They would fmvi* 
a half dozen crews, more or les.s. and they would be sent to different citlw at 
different times, Nohoilv would know w’hen they are coming, and the crews them- 
selves would not know' where they were going until they were ordered by the 
Secretary, And they would check up, They would not haie to go to every 
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Chinaman in the community ; they would get information that would lead them 
to the proper locations. 

Mr. Lee. There i.s one thing, now, this iiuinigration ofliee, tliey know this coiii- 
iiilsslon Is taking up this matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. And a party told me yesterday he .saw Dr. Gardner jump on the Sac- 
ramento street car from the ferry 10 o’chK*k at night, night before last, and 
going toward Clunatown. And I told liim, I .say, “ 1 was in Chinatown about 
10 o’clock, right on the .si)ot of Sacramento and Grand Avenue. 1 didn't si^e him 
coming up.” ” Well,” he says, ” I could .swear that I saw him on the car.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what would that have to do with it; suppos- 
ing he did go up to Chinatown, what of it? 

Mr. Lee. Well, there is a man named Woo Wuy on Carney Street oi\ Clay, and 
lie thinks that Gardner goes there again. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what would that have to do with this matt(‘r, 
supposing he did go there? 

Mr. Lee. Well, you see, this smuggling and importing, they suppose Gaivlner 
knows every point. They will tell the Cliinaiiieii to favor, and they will tell the 
Chinamen, ” No favor.” 

Commissioner Weix.sto<-k. (Hi, you mean that Gardner could iiilluence Uie 
opinions of the Chinese. You see, this commission, while it is ready to invite the 
criticism of the (Jliinese, it does not follow tliut because the Chinese would opiMise 
it. that this coinniission would not recommend it, liecause this commission might 
not agree with tlie Ciiinese in their opinoas. Tiie Chinese may siiy it is very 
bad, but unless they could prove to the I'ommissioii that It was bad the com- 
mission would pay no attention to their criticism, you scm\ We will only accept 
the criticism of tlie Chinese if In our judgment it is an lionest criticism. If we 
think it is a manufactured criticism or a dislionest criticism or a sellisJi criticism 
vve pay no attention to it. Have 1 made that clear? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, 1 believe that whatever criticism you would 
give liere would be an lionest criticism. We might not accept it, hut 1 think it 
would be honest, you see. ami tliendbiH* it would carry moi*e weight with us Lhaii 
if we thought it was a ilishoiiesl iTiticl.sm. We would pay no attention to it at 
all then. Now, iiave you any suggestions to make? Can you iwiut out any 
better way? 

Mr. Lee. I haven’t looked into tliis matter very thoroughly yet, you .see, but if 
tlie time iKirmits me to study it over I coulil give you u lietter answer. 

(.’omiiiissioner Weinstock. \\'ell, have you got a copy of tlie proposed law? 

Mr. Lee. No; I haven’t. 

Commissioner AVei.xstock. Tliis is a copy of the proposed law, and we wouhl 
be glad to have you look it over, and if you see any wealc sjiots in it, anything 
that strikes you as not being good, or if you cun improve on it, we would appre- 
ciate it f you wouhl write (he commissioji what your views are in the matter 
I handing paper to the witness]. 

Mr. Lee. All right. 

Mr. liusiEK. That is all. Who is out there in the hall? 

Mr. Lee. Chin Jack and Kd Park. 

Air. Busikk. Send in Ed Park. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD LEON PARK. 

Air. Busiek. Just take tlie cliair, Air. Park. 

Commi.ssioner Gakuetson. Yon solemnly sWear that tlie evidenc‘e which you 
shall give before tills conmiisshm will lie tlie truth, the whole truth, aud nothing 
but the truth, so help you, God? 

Mr. Pakk. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Just be seatiMl, Air. I’ark. 

Air. Pabk. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busier. State your name In full, plea.se. 

Mr. Pabk. Edward Leon Park, 
t Air. Busier. Where do you live, Air. Park? 

Air. Park. I live in Berkeley. 

Air. Busier. And how long have you lived in Berkeley? 

Mr. Park. Twelve years. 

All*. Busier, Wliere are you employed? 
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Mr. Park. At the present time? 

Mr. Busiek. Yes. 

Mr. Park. U. S. Immigration Service. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you been with the S. Immigration Service? 

Mr. Park. I think about nine years. 

Mr. Busier. And In what capacity? 

]\Ir. Park. As an interpreter. 

Mr. Busier. Who examined you for your qualifications as interpreter? 

Mr. Park. Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Busier. Dr. Gardner examines all the applicants? 

Mr. Park. I don’t know. 

Mr. Busier. Don’t you know that Dr. Xiardiier niu<le a rating of the inter- 
preters over there, giving all tliem examinations, and you have a record of that ; 
your record is there? 

Mr. Park. I know he examined me. 

Mr. Busier. Don’t you know he examined all the others? 

Mr. Park. I couldn’t say all the others. I was not present when he was 
examining them. 

Mr. Busier. Haven’t you seen his report; haven’t all the interpreters out 
there got a report which Dr. Gardner made which shows how well they speak 
English, what dialects they speak in Chinese, and so on? 

Mr. I’ark. I see records that show what dialect different interpreters speak. 
I never see any other report. 

Mr. Busier. That was made by Dr. Gardner, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Park. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. It is on Dr. Gardner’s repoi’t and ivcoinmeiidation that a man 
is hired; that an interpreter is hired? 

Mr. Park. I .suppose so. 

Mr. Busier. Dr. Gardner is the judge of the ability of any Chinese inter- 
preter ? 

Mr. Park. So far as I know. 

Mr. Busier, Mr. Park, have you any otla-r business besides acting as in- 
terpreter? 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Any other source of income? 

Mr. Park. At the la-esent time 1 have. 

Mr. Park. What? 

Mr. Park. I have an automobile for rent. 

Mr. Busier. Where did you get the money for the automobile? 

Mr. Park. My sister financed me. 

Mr. Busier. And where is this? Is then* <‘iny record of that transaction, 
]\Ir. Park? 

Mr. Park. No; there is no record. 

Mr. Busier. What kind of a machine was that? 

Mr. Park. A Studebaker. 

Mr. Busier. Limousine? 

Mr. Park. No. 

Mr. Busier. Where do you have that machine for hire? 

Mr. Park. In (fiiinatown. 

Mr. Busier. Does that bring you a good revenue; does that bring in any 
large amount of money? 

Mr. Park. No; average about $80 to $100 a month; that is, ex])ensos not 

taken out. 

Mr. Bx'hiek. Expenses not taken out. You have another machine, have you 
not, a W inton Six? 

Mr. Park. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And you are buying a Buick, are you not? 

Mr. Park. I am not. I am trying to trade my machine for a Buick. , 

Mr. Busier. Which one? 

Mr. Park. WInton. 

Mr. Busier. Where did you get the money to buy this one—Wlnton? 

Mr. Park. I had money saved up in my business before entering the service. 
Mr. Busier. What business were you in? 

Mr. Park. I was in the grocery, fruit, and vegetable business. 

Mr. Busier. How long were you in that business? 

Mi\ Park. Two years with a store, and about three years I had wagons out. 
Mr. Busier, How many wagons? 
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Mr. Park. I had five wagons. 

Mr. Busier. How many did you have when you wont into the Iimnlgratlon 
Service, how much money? 

Mr. Park. I had about between $7,000 and $8,000. 

Mr. Busier. Where did you have It? 

Mr. Park. I had it at home. 

Mr. Busier. In gold lying around the house? 

^fr. Park. No; in paper. 

Mr. Busier. In paper? 

Mr. Park. Paper money. 

IMr. Busier. Did you ever deposit in any bank? 

Mr. Park. No. 

Mr. Busier. Any of it in notes? 

Mr. PAtiK. No. 

Mr. Busier. .Inst had it in onrrenoy and gold? 

Mr. Parr. Currency and gold; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Hid away in the house? 

Mr. Parr. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Between $7,000 and $8,000? 

Mr. Parr. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And you accumulated 

Mr. Parr. Not at the time I M'ont In the Immigration Service. That is the 
time I sold my store. 

Mr. Busier. How much did you got for the store? 

]\Ir. Park. I got $2,500. 
l\fr. Buster. From whom? 

IMr. Parr. From Smith & .Tones. 

Mr. Busier. Smith & Jom's? 

Mr. Parr. Yes. 

Mr. Buster. Where are they now? 

]\Ir. Parr. They are in Berkeley. 

Mr, Buster. And they gave you .$2.!>00 cash, did they? 

Mr. Parr. Let’s see. I sold some of the .stock out before ; I sold some. They 
didn’t want all of the stock. T had several carloads of potatoes and all that, 
that I sold to other people for seinls and that all amount(*d to $2,500. 

]\fr. Buster. When did you first start Into business — what year? 

Mr, Parr. 1000. 

Mr. Buster. You started into business? 

Mr. Parr. Yes; in the store. 

Mr. Busier. And how much were you worth before you went into the store? 
Mr. Parr. About $5,000. 

Mr. Busier. Where did you get that? 

Mr. Park. That I always had with me when I was in th(‘ newspaper business, 
Mr. Busier. How long were you in the newspaper business? 

Mr. Park. About four years. 

Mr. Buster. What newspaper? 

I\Ir. Park. Sai Cai Yat Po. 

]\Ir. Bt\siek. You were there about four years? 

Mr.‘ Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buster. What had you done prior to going into the newspaper office? 
Mr. Park. Prior to going into newspaper office' — that’s long before the fire. 
Mr. Busier. Don’t you know what work you were in before you went Into 
the newspaper office, Mr. Park? 

Mr. Paric. I was working in the cannery for a while. I think. 

Mr. Busier. In the cannery? 

Mr. Park, In the cannery. 

Mr. Busier. As a laborer? 

Mr. Park. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What work wore you engaged in prior to that? 

Mr. Park. Prior to that I was in the Navy. 

Mr. Busier. In the Navy? 

Mr. Park. In the Navy; yes, .sir. 

Mr. Busier. And prior to that? 

Mr. I»ARK. Prior to that I was working for Consul Beach. 

Mr. Busier. Was that your first employment? 

Mr. Park, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Busiek. Now, did you save anything when you were iu the consul gen- 
eral's office? 

Mr. Pakk. I had about $800. 

Mr. Busier. How much was he paying you? 

Mr. PAFtK. Twenty-five dollars a month. 

Mr. Busier. How long did you work for him? 

Mr. Park. About three years. 

Mr. Busier. That vvouhl make about $900 that you received in that time 
and you only spent $100 of it? 

Mr. Park. I had nothing to spend for. I eat there and they clothed me and 
everything. 

Mr. Bttsiek. Then you went to the Navy? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And how long were you in the Navy? 

Mr. Park. I think I was in the Navy about — not all in the Navy — under the 
Geograi)hk; Survey for about three or four years. 

Mr. Busier. How many years? 

Mr. Park. Altogether, I think, about six years. 

Mr. Busier. And what were your wage.s wllh tliat arm of the Government? 
Mr. Park. The first three years about $2.") a month, and the last two years 
about $45 a month. 

Mr. Busier. And how much did you Imvo^ when you finished your connection 
with the Ge(>logical Survey? 
l\fr. Park. About fifteen hundred dollar.s. 

Mr. Buster. About fifteen hundred dollars, and you .say you saved aliout $790 
then in tlie Survey. You had $800 to start wltli and you saved about $700 
more? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Then you went to work with this Glnne.se inspector? 

Mr. Park. No, sir; I went in the Navy; that is, two years, then. I was in 
about five or six years altogether. 

Mr. Bttsiek. Now, I askeil you how much you nunh' there? 

Mr. Park. Made in the Survey? 

Mr. Busier. How mucii diti you make in tlie Navy tlien? 

Mr. Park. Made about twelve or thirteen hundred dollars altogether. 

Mr. Busier. In the Navy? 

Mr. Park. In the Navy? 

Gonimissionor Garretsox. Was that the Geological or Geodetic? 

Mr. Park. Geodetic. 

Mr. Busier. What was you doing in the Navy? What was your rank? 

]\Ir. Park. I was captain’s cook. 

IMr. Busier. Wliat were yonr wages? 

Mr. Park, I think almost $40, I think, with the rations and all. 

Mr. Busier. About what? 

Mr. Parr. About $40. 

Mr. Busier. Then yon say you saved in two yeans’ time about $1,500? 

Mr! Park. No. sir; altogether, with the Geological Survey and the Fish 
Commission— I was with the Fish Commission for two years. That is con- 
.sidered to be the Navy at that time. That was during the Spanish-.Vmerlcan 
War, 

Mr. Busier. That is all included in the six ytnir.s you have been talking 
about? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir; about $1,200. 

Mr. Busier. Let us get it this way : How much did you say you saved In 
the whole six years? 

Mr. Park. About $1,200. 

Mr. Busier., And then you went to the new.spaper? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And how long were you with the paper? 

Mr. Park. About three years. 

Mr. Busier. And bow much were you receiving then? 

Mr. Park. Thirty dollars a month for about a year and a half, I think. 

Mr. Busier. Did you have any other business at the .same time? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir ; I had a pigeon farm and I had a chicken farm. 

Mr. Busier. Where? 

Mr. Park, Over at Berkeley. 

Mr. Busier. How many chickens did you have on your place? 
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Mr. Pabk. About 600. 

Mr. Busuck. How many pigeons? 

Mr. Pabk. About 1,000. 

Mr. Busier. What was your Income from those? 

Mr. Park. I could not say—about $300 or $400 a year. 

Mr. Busier. Did—has that continued up to the present time? 

Mr. Park. That continued all the time while I was living in Berkeley ; that Is, 
for the first .six years I lived In Berkeley. 

Mr. Busier. And that continued to run at just about that rate, did it? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Now, you could not live on tlie .$30 a month, could you, that 
you got from the newspaper? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir; I could. 

Mr. Busier. You could not save anything on it? 

Mr. Park. Oh, no; I could not; no, sir. 

air. Busier. So that you didn’t save any money while you were with the 
paper? 

Mr. Park. Well, that money ivas put toward the feed of my animals while 
I was working with the newspaper. 

Mr. Busier. Put to the feed of what? 

Mr. Park. Feed of the live stock. 

Mr. Busier. So that your income was practically what you got from the 
sale of your live stock, and you .said you made $400 or $500 a year off of that; 
Is tliat right? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. So that up to the time that you went to tlie Immigration Service 
you had saved about $1,000, or up to the time that you went int(* the store 
you had saved about .$000; am I right in that? 

Mr. Park. No, sir; I have about three years in ilie peddling business before 
I went into the store. 

Mr. Busier. How much did you make in the peddling hiisine.ss? 

Mr. Park. In the peddling busine.ss, about $1.50 a month. 

Mr. Busier. A hundred and fifty dollars a month in the peddling business. 
How old are you? 

(diairman Walsh. What did he peddle? 

Mr. Park. Fruits and vegetables. 

Chairman Walsh. How many wagons did you have? 

Mr. Park. I had five wagons running all the time. 

Commissioner Garretson. How long was he in the store after the three 
years in the peddling biLsincss? 

Mr. Park. About two years. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did he go from the peddling business directly to the 
inspectorship or Interpretership? 

Mr. Park. No, sir; the store was still running for about a year, I think, 
when I went into interpreting work. 

Commissioner Garretson. There was a year’s interim between when you 
were in the store and when you went in as interpreter? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. How long have you heiai interpreter? 

Mr. Park. About nine years. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. How old are you? 

Mr. Park. Thirty-two. I started to work when I was 9 years old. 
Commissioner Garretson. You have accounted for 27 years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you must liave started when you were 5. 

Mr. Busier. W’hat was the first position you ever held? 

Mr. Park. The first position, T was working for Consul Beach. 

Mr. Busier. You held that how long? 

Commissioner Commons. What year? 

Mr. Busier. What year was that, do you remeinlier? 

Mr. Park. I can’t remember now. I was about 9 years old then. 

Mr. Busier. You worked for him how long— three years you said? 

Mr. Park. Two or three years. 

Mr. Busier. Which is it. two or three? 

Mr. Park. It is likely two, I think. 

Mr. Busier. Then you went where? 

Mr. Park. Then I worked in tlie canneries. 

Mr. Busier. For how many years? 
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Mr. Park. About three years. 

Mr. Busikk. Three years in tlie eauneries. Then you went to the Geodetic 
Survey? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. For how many years? 

Mr. Park. About three years, 

]\ir. Busier. Then you went to the Fish Commission? 

Mr. Park. About two year.s— two years or t \^'0 years and a half, it is some- 
where along six years altogether. 

Mr. Busier. Then you went into the Navy? 

Mr. Park. No, sir; that is included in the Navy. 

Mr. Busier. So that instead of three years in the Geodetic Survey and two 
years in the Fisherie.s, you say you .stayed about six years in the two of them? 
Mr. Park. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Busier. From there you did what? 

Mr. Park. Newspaper work. 

Mr. Busier. IIow many years? 

Mr. Park. About three years. 

Mr. Busier. Then you did what? 
uMr. Park. Then I was in Berkeley. 

jMr. Busier. Well, what business were you in? Y'ou had these wagons about 
three years? 

Mr. Park. I had these wagons out. I raised chickens and pigeons. 

Mr. Busier. How long? 

Mr. Park. I raised them right along from that time up to the time I was 
I’linnlng the store. 

Mr. Busier. You worked with the wagon about three years? 

Mv. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And ran the store for two yeai‘s? 

Mr. Parr. I'es, .sir. 

Mr. Busier. Then laid off for a year? 

Mr. Park. No, sir; I think I went to the AVorld’s Fair for a year. 

Mr. Busier. And you have been working alanit 9 years for the Government. 
That makes 29 years. :Mi'. Park, how much did your M inton Six cost you? 

Mr. Park. I think it i.s $1,050. 

I^Ir. Busier. New or second hand? 

Mr. I^ARK. Second hand. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. M’hom did you buy it from? 

Mr. Park. From Mrs. AV right. 

Mr. Busier. AVho is Airs. AA'right? 

Air. Park. I don’t know ; .some lady in Iterkeley. 

Air. Busier. Did you pay her cash? 

Mr. Park. Not all cash. 

Air. Busier. AVhere does Airs. AVright live in lierlo'ley? 

Air. Park. I don’t know the number now. 

Air. Busier. On what street? 

Mr. Park. I don’t know— Cedar Street, I tldnk. I could not remember tlie 
number. 

Mr. Busier. Y’ou bought it from her at her home? 

Air. Park. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busier. Between what streets is it on Cedar Street? 

Mr. Park. It Is between Euclid — above Euclid. 

Air. Busier. AATiat did you pay for your Stmlebaker? 

Mr. Park. $1,100. , , , 

Chairman AYalsh. Did you know Alr.s, AVright before you bought this 
machine? 

Air. Park. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. AVhat property do you own over in Berkeley? 

Air. Park. A house and a lot. 

Air. Busier. How many houses? 

Air. Park. One. 

Air. Busier. Haven’t you got two houses over there? 

Air. Park. I have not. 

Air. Busier. Did you ever have a house and sell it? 

Mr. Park. I did. That is the first house where 1 niim] my chickens and 
pigeons. ^ 

Air. Busier. You say you haven’t got two houses over there? 
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Mr. Park. I have not. 

Mr. Busiek. Who owns the second hou.se you ore supposed to own? 

Mr. Park. I have no second house now. 

Mr. Busier. Did you ever at one time have two houses? 

Mr. Park. I said I had one house and I sold it. 

Mr. Busier. At one time you had two houses, hut you luivt* sold one of tliem? 
Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. When did you .sell that? 

^Ir. Park. I think about a year before last. 

Mr. Busier. And how much did you pot for the liouse? 

Mr. Park. Oh, I could not say how mucli ; I trailed. 

Mr. Busier. Traded it for what? 

Mr. Park. Traded it for a ranch. 

Mr. Busier. Where? 

Mr. Park. Up in Yolo County. 

]\Tr. Busier. W’hat do you hold the rancli worih? 

Mr. Park. I don’t really know what it is worth. 

]\Ir. Busier. W’ell, what did you put in llie yalu;ition at when you made the 
trade? 

^Ir. Park. Put in the valuaiion at about 
Mr. Busier. For your house? 

]\Ir. Park. For my house. 

Mr. Busier. What is the house wortii you are llviiifi in? 

Mr. Park. Three thousand dollars. 

Mr. Busier. That is what you liold it ai? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir; tliat is the price I paid for it. 

Mr. Busier. W’liat is the numlier of it? 

Mr. Park. 17-18 Cellar StreiU 

Mr. Bi’siek. How Ions? have you ha<l this machine, this Wint«m Six? 

■Mr. Park. A little over a year. 

Mr. Busier. And where do you keep it? 

I\Ir. Parr. I keep it across the street from me. 

Mr. Busier. In a pirai^e? 

:Mr, Park. W'ell, it is a shell. 

]Mr. Busier. IVlierc do you keei> llie Siudilmker? 

Mr. Parr. It is in Berkeley now. 

!Mr. Busier. ITow did you come to buy this machine from Mrs. Wrliijht? 

Mr. Park. I think through an advertisement. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know llie numlier on your motor? 

IMr. Parr. I do not. 

Conunissioner (Iatirktson. Wlm drives tlie Winton? 

Mr. Parr. I do. 

Comniissioiier Carrktsox. Yourscdf? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Carkktsox. You keeji no ehaulTenr? 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretsor. 1)o you keep a chaulleur lor tlu' other machine, 
the Stiidebaker? 

Mr. Park. The other macliine, my nepliew was drivinj; it. 

Commissioner Weunstocr. .\re you a native of G.-diforiiia? 

^Ir. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where were you educated? 

Mr. Park. San Francksco. 

Commissioner AYeinstock, Ihihlic sclnmls? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. The AVlnton has never been in livery service for 
hire; I mean since you owned it? 

Mr. Park. AVell, do you count tliat for Idre if I take out some people that 
pay me so much for taking them out on a trip. Do you call that for lilre? 

Commissioner Garretson. If you drive it yourself and are employed, how 
much time have you to act as chauffeur? 

Mr. Park. Oh, ju.st evenings Is all ; take people out for a little ride. 
Commissioner Weinstock. What do you consider 5 ’ourself as worth to-day? 
If you wanted to sell out everything you had and put it into money, how 
much would you realize? 

Mr. Park. I think about $ 8 , (XX). 

Commissioner W’einstock. Have you a family—are you married? 
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Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinskkk. How large a family have you? 

Mr. Park. Wife and two children. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What does your llviiig cost you a montli? 

Mr. Park. About $30 or $35. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Altogether? 

]\lr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .Tust show us how you arrive at that $35. What 
do you pay for rent? 

Mr. Park. No rent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why? 

]\rr. Park. I live in my own Iiouse. 

Commissioner ^^’KINST 0 CK. What does it cost you for food? 

Mr. Park. For food, about between $15 and $20. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For the family? 

]\Ir. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have two children, you say? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A family of four, and it costs from $15 to $20 
for food a month? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And clothing? 

Mr. Park. Clothing, about an average — children’s clothing, I think, comes 
to about, I should judge, about $10. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A month. And your wife’s clothing — d<>es your 
family dress in European fashion — Americau faslnon? 

IMr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What does it cost to dress your wife a month? 
I\Ir. Park. I don’t know, she makes all her own clothes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Slie Jms to )my tlie material, and slioes ami hats 
and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About limv imicli Is the cost of that, if you can 
estimate it? 

Mr. Park. She don’t buy clothe.s very often. I could not estimate tliat. She 
very seldom goes out. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. It does not c(»st a thousand dollars? 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tt costs more tlian a dollar a month? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVetn.stock. Clve us som<‘ hica al>out liow niiicli it costs. 

Mr. Park. Aliout $5, I should say. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About a immth. What does it e<>st you for 
your clothes on an average a month? 

Mr. Park. I think about $30 a year. 

(5)nimissioiier Weinstock. For clotlies? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Plow many suits of clothes do you have a year? 
Mr. Park. I don’t get hut one suit of clothes a year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have one suit you have all the time? 

Mr. Park. No, sir; I liave two suits, hut my uniform 1 leave at the oihee, 
and I wear one suit, is all. 

Commissioner \\'ein.stock. The whole year? 

Mr. Park. Maylie two suits. I could not say for sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What does tliat cost you? 

Mr. Park. Costs me $12 for my uiiifonn. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your business suit? 

Mr. Park. Business suit costs me $30, 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, you have shoes and huts and shirts and 
neckties and collars. Wliat does that cost you on an average? 

Mr. Park. You mean per montli? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir; on an average, or for a year, if you 
prefw it. 

Mr. I’ ark. I could not say to that, maybe $10 or $20. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. A year? 

Mr. Park. A year. I don’t buy but two pairs of shcies a year. 
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Commissioner Garretsox. That would be $5 a month for tlie three items, 
uniform, other clothin)?, and furnishings. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. Now, you operate over on Angel Lslaud, iloii’t 
you? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have car fare coming ami going every day? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstoc:k. That is 10 cents a day. I'hat is Si;i>.50 a nnmtli for 
car fare? 

Mr. Park. Y^es, sir. 

(^ommis.sloner \Vei\.stock. You d(m’t go home at noon for lunch? 

Mr. Park. No, .sir. 

(Commissioner AVetnstock. Where do yon get your lunch? 

Mr. Park. I don’t, eat any lunch. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, yon have auiuseinents in the course of the 
year? 

Mr. Pajik. I don’t go to any theater. 

(jommissioher Wein.stock. Your family never goes lo a place of amusement? 

Mr. Park. They mlglit go to a nickelmleon or so once a week. 

Commissioner W'kinstock. You liave a macliine? 

Mr. Park. Yes. sir. 

Coinmissiouer Weinstock. What does it cost t<» ki-ej) iliat up. tires, and fuel 
and upkeep? 

Mr. Park. T could not say lliat, iiow mucli it is going 1t» he. All I liave is 
gasoline and oil and tire.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many miles a month do you run willi your 
111 iicl line? 

Mr. Park. I only run every Sumlay is all. and nlgiit lime proliahly one night 
out of tile week. 

(^omniissioiK'r Weinstock. Will you average a tliousaml miles a niontli? 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

(.iomtiiiSslonoi* Weinstock. five imndred mill's a monili? 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many miles a montli. about? 

Mr. Park. About 300 miles a moutli at tlie most. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ihiw is your iiiaciiiiie taken care of? Where do 
you keep it? 

Mr. i*AKK. I kec^p it across tiie way from me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In ii garage? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What ilo yon liave to pay for th(‘ garage a month? 

AJr. Park. Two dollur.s and a liulf a moiitli. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, it is ostiuiuted the cost for tires and fuel per 
mile is aliout 3 cents. That would be $0 a month for your tire.s and fuel amt 
li?2.50 a montli for the garage; tliat is iPll.oO; and then you have to kec*p your 
machine in repair when it lireaks down, and tilings of tliat .sort. I .suppose $15 
would he very little. 

Comniissioner Gakketson. I would like to learn Imw to do that. 

(’ouiinissioner Weinstock. So would 1. lad ns tigure it conservatively. Then, 
according to your own tigures we have .$57.50 a month tiiere. You said it cost 
you about $30 or $40. 

;Mr. Park. No, sir ; about $30. 

Commissioner Gakretson. On Uie question of iipkeeii of the machine, I have 
two machines almost exaclly tlie same power as the two you drive. If you can 
run a six-cylinder macliine of the AVintou type, running, as you say, 300 miles u 
montli 

Mr. Park. At the most. 

(kmimissioner Garuet.son. At most? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir; arid .sometimes maybe I don’t run 100 miles a montli. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Some other times you will do 200 miles on Sunday? 

Mr. Park. Never run that much. Fifty miles Ls aliout the most. As far as I 

go is Haywardson. . . , 

Commissioner Garbetson. Do you get along without any upkecqi repairs be- 
sides gasoline, oil, and tires? 

Mr. Park. I bad m,v carbon cleancMl out. 

Commissioner Garrktson, Adjuster and spark plugs? 
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Mr. Park. No, sir; never had changed. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have no cost of that kind? 

Mr. Park, No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. No garage bills? 

Mr. Park. I have the garage rent. 

Commissioner Garretson. No garage repair bills? 

Mr. Park. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And for the Studebaker? 

Mr. Park. Nothing to be paid on it; it is guaranteed for the vear. 
Commissioner Garretson. Oh, 1 know ; I have tried about four of tliem 
Mr. 1 ark. So far there is no charges. 

Commissioner Gau]{etkon. How long have you had the Studebaker 
Mr. Park. About a month. 

Commissioner Garretson. How long have you liad the Winton? 

Sir. Park. A little over a year. 

CommlssioiK'r Garretson. It came' to you us a second-hand machine without 
any guarantee on it? 

Mr. Park. The Winton? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. Wlnit do yon got per gallon of gasoline; how 
Mr. Park. Between 8 and 10. 


Commissioner Garretson. Pretty good Winton if it will go above 8. 
Commissioner Wejnstock. Do you have anv lielp in loiir family’^ 
Mr. Park. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your wife does all the work? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How old are the diildren? 

Mr. Park, Three and live. 


Commissioner O’Connell. Do y(»u have a bank account in any of tlu' banks? 

]\Ir. Park. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. You don’t run any Imnk account at all? 

Mr, Park. No, sir, 

(’ominissioiier O’Connell. You have your money at lionio around the house? 

Mr. Park. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson, Your reputation among llie men you ussoc-iate 
with is strietly in accord witii tlie statement of expeiulitures on the monthly 
accoiinf; you are not classed as a good spendei'? 

Mr. Park. No, sir; I never go out at night. There is no elmnee to spend any 
money anyway. 

Commissioner Garretson. You never aecjuln'd the habit of spending it in the 
daytime? 


Mr. Park. No, sir; no chance during the daytime, either. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you gamble? 

Mr. Park. 1 could not say. I might buy a lottery ticket onci* in a while. 
Commissioner Garretson. Do yon drink? 

Mr. Park. Very little. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you drink wlieii you do drink? 

Mr. Park. Boer. 

Mr, Busiek. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN L. McNAB. 


Mr. Busiek. \"t)U are ex-United Stales district attorney for this district, are 
you? 

Mr. McNar. Y’^es, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. And you are now comisid to the Chinese Six Companies? 

Mr. McNah. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. McNab, you have gone over and discussed with your clients 
and made a study of a certain tentative hill, having in view the reregistration 
of Chinese and the deportation of those who fail to register. Will you just 
discuss with the commission your views of that bill? 

Mr. McNar. Is that the bill, Mr. Weinstock, that you were courteous enough 
to submit to me? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, Mr. McNab, that you got the latest 
corrected amendment, which provided, in contradistinction to the first draft, 
for tlie compulsory registration of laborers and the voluntary registration of 
the members of the privileged classes. 
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Mr. McNab, I am not altopjether sure wlietlier I saw that, Mr. Weinstock, 
after It was revised, but I think I did. 1“ think it was shown to me by some 
one who Is working on it at your suggestion, Judge Harrington. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Judge Harrington. 

Mr. McNab. Yes, I believe I did. At any rate the essential principle of the 
bill, as I recall it, was that all Chinese in this country .should be reciuired within 
a given time to register. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. McNab. And that in default of registration they should lx* subjected to 
deportation; and that after a given date any person not found to be in a cer- 
tilicate of registration was a ‘subject of deportation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Except the privileged classes. 

Mr. McNab. Except the privileged classes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would onlj" 

Mr, McNab. I think the amendment gave to the privileged classes the option 
of registration. That last amendment, to a certain extent, made it less vicious, 
if I may use the expression, than It was before, because I regard it as an 
absolutely vicious bill. It Is vicious in this particular: Thcu'e is no quc'stion 
in the world that Americans have an absolute right to insist that the Chinese 
coolie shall not flood this country and (‘orriipt its labor. And I do not think 
that the Chinese Government or the Chinese people as a. mass now insist that 
this or any other country shall receive its coolie labor, because it recognizc:'s 
that they can labor under conditions which will prevent other countries from 
competing. 

As a matter of fact the Chinese-exclusion law as originally passed was passed 
in defiance of the treaty, Howcwct, it is now one of the accepted principles of 
American legislation, and nobody is quarreling with it except in its enforcement. 
^Phe ordinary intelligent Chinc'se will meet you and will say that he has no 
quarrel particularly because America does not receive his coolie, but he insists 
that the privileged class be exempt, the merchant, the banker, and the jour- 
nalist shall be received in this country as any other person who is permitted 
to come to this country should be received ; instead of being received, however, 
at the immigration stations as a person who is entitled to come to America he 
is taken by the throat and treated as a criminal. 

The banker who comes here and who could assist in our commerce, who 
could Invest his money, and who could develop trade with the Orient, is simply 
taken by the throat and sent to the immigration station and generally put in 
the quadrangle or cell and kept there like a criminal under suspicion. Just 
so long as that sort of administration is continued, just so long will the com- 
merce between the Orient and this country remain as it is to-day— practically 
stationary. This bill reriuires them to register. I do not believe, as a matter 
of principle, any country has a right to require that of one country to the 
exclusion of another, but we have that 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you referring now to the amended proposal? 

Mr. McN^iB. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T want to remind you that the amended tentative 
proposal exempts that class from registration. 

Mr. McNab. Yes, I understand it; that the amended proposal exempts all 
the merchants, bankers, journalists, and so on, and requires only the laliorers 
to register. That is, coolies are presunietl to have been in this country previous 
to the time that the Chinese exclusion act went into effect, or they liave come 
here illicitly. That is the contention of the Government. 

I think it is impracticable to compel them to register, because it is going 
to create a practical revolution among their ranks; they resent that constant 
domination of one Government over another, which compels them to come 
here, and it doesn’t make for peace. This country ought to be able to keep 
out the coolie, but this provision which compels these people to carry a 
registration certificate about him is not in my opinion a good provision. I 
think the Uniteil States Government is big enough and powerful enough to take 
care of that proposition. The Chinese exclusion law, as It is, is a very strict, 
rigid enactment. If it is enforced they can’t come here, and the United States 
Is big enough and powerful enough a Nation to see that they don’t come here. 
If they do come here surreptitiously, as occasionally I suppose they do as they 
will come Into any country where they have an opportunity to make a living, 
1 think it is the duty of the Government by safe provision to keep them out, 
but I do not think the whole Nation ought to be humiliated by compelling them 
to stand up and register and to carry u registration certificate around with 
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thm But the more vicious part of that is this : That if you do register them, 
tlie Hct iiractlcally provides, as I urwierstand it, for what is called an aiTestlng 
crew, or at least some trained pei'son who will go around to see that these 
people all have their proper registration certificates. 

Now, laying aside any question of corruption among officers that exists 
to-day, take it as a plain question of liuman nature, an arresting crew is an 
element of graft in any service. They are dealing with ignorant people that 
are afraid of our laws; they are terror stricken; they have been exploited 
by their own people and they have been exploited by our people. And wher- 
ever you sen<l out an arresting crew you are going to send out a band of men 
that sooner or later are going to subject them to all sort of petty trials and 
annoyances that eventually will do just exactly what a number of the immigra- 
tion officers are doing throughout the country to-ilay, yield to the temptation 
to bribe. There is no use blinking the fact, that while here and there are 
immigration officials who are of the highest staialard and caliber, who could 
not be (‘orriipted by gold, there are men who will yield to that thing, and they 
do yield to it every day; otherwise we would not have Chinese being yanked 
out of their bunks on railroad trains, their doors broken open, their private 
residences Invaded, their personal property stolen in ways that are reported 
every week all over the State, all over every corner of this State. If you have 
an arresting crew, you have a hostile crew. They feel that they have got to 
make good with the froveniinent at Washington; that they are expected to 
make a record, Tliey think if they don’t reiwrt a number of arrests within a 
month that during that month they have boon doing nothing, and that thi^ 
Government at Washington will take the job. They tliiuk, on the other liand, 
that If they are making the arrest they are doing their duty and are making 
good with the Government at Washington, and the only way in which they 
can make good with the Government at Wasldngton, they think, Is simply to 
arrest, annoy, and harass. It is vicious in Us princi])le, and it will he vicious 
in its practice, Mr. Welnstock, and there is not any way from it. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Lot me ask you, ^Ir. ^McNah. We will assume 
that this law has prevailed and that reregistration takes place. 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What chance is there for a inemher of this ar- 
resting crew to graft on a Chinaman if he has a certllicate? 

Mr. McNab. What chance Is there to graft? 

Cyommlssioner Weinstock. Yes. That man has a certificate. 

Mr. McNab. The same opportunity that is exercised by him to-day. They 
now have the right to apply for a certificate of Identity. I could produce to 
you in the course of time numerous instances In the sonthern district of Cali- 
fornia where they have arrested and rearrested men who have their certificates 
of Identity, h.nve taken those certificates of Identity away from them, and have 
held them for an indefinite period of time. And they can do the same thing 
with the certificates of Identity under this new act. Plenty of Instances might 
be brought up—take Bakersfield— where an overzealous immigration official 
broke into a hou.se and took away a certificate and .said, “ I will give yon a 
receipt for this.” He did not give a receipt for it, forwarded it to Washington, 
and all the diplomatic channels had to he appealed to to get It back. Why did 
he keep it during this time? On the ground, lie said, possibly it was a fake 
registration certificate; that It did — ^although it did appear to he regular on its 
face, he was suspicious of it; did not believe that it was. Why couldn’t you 
do the same thing with a new registration certificate? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if you put it upon the theory that an official 
will rob a Chinaman of his certificate, I can understand how the Chinaman 
may have trouble. There Is a provision in liere which enables the Chinaman, 
if he has lost his certificate, to get a duplicate very promptly. 

Mr. McNab, You have got the same provision now, but he can’t get it, Mr. 
Weinstock. It la not that the law Is at fault, but you know In the great big 
ponderous machinery such as we have in the Government there are many 
things in the great bureaucracy at Washington which cau.se the wheels to move 
very slowly, and It will work that way in this matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It reads that If a perstm charged had previously 
secured a certificate of registration which has been lost or destroyed or 
stolen 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. The proceeding shall be suspended for a reason- 
able time to enable him to secure a duplicate thereof from the Commissioner 
iieneral, which shall be Issued upon request. 

Mr. McNab. Yes ; that is practically the rule of the Immigration Department 
now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, the only people who could get posses- 
sion of the certiiicate and rob tlie Chinaman of it would be a member of this 
crew? 

Mr. McNab. Not necessarily. You mean if he sliould prove to be without 
one? Of course it miglit be taken up by somebody else. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, but your theory was that the Chinaman 
could be exploited and that graft could be created by the members of this crew, 
practically robbing the Chinaman of this certificate, and then levying blackmail 
on him? 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, the only ones that could get that would be 
an oflicial or an individual who had the authority to demand it. 

Mr. McNjlb. Possibly that is true. But it is not true, as a matter of fact, 
because there are a gi*eat many i>eople that exploit the Chinese other than iiimii- 
gi-atlon officials. Plenty of people go to them with stars and demand all sorts 
of things from them. 

Commissioner AVetnstock. Now, do you think that any of the members of 
the crew could make n. practice of doing that sort of thing without getting 
tripped up very (luickly? 

Mr. McNab. Possibly not, yet it Is astonishing what a long time it takes to 
dislodge a man who has been engaged in that business. Mr. Weinstock. and 
beyond question — by this commission or anybody else — the rank and file of 
every department are as honest as men can be. The exception will occur, 
but before you can get at him it is u long, long time during which he has been 
doing damage. 

('Ihalrnian Walsh. ITow many new officials of that sort liave you provldnl? 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 think the hill .says not to exceed 10 ere\\T?. Ts 
it 10 or 5? 

Mr. Btlsiek. Six crews. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Six. How many members? 

l\Ir. Bus IKK. Tliree members to a crew. 

Ckminiissioner Weinstock. Tln*ee; you see that would he about 18 as a 
maximum. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Mr. McNab, isn’t it a fact from your own ex- 
perience — tills is an opinion, of couwe 

Mr. McNab. Certainly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Because you have expres.sed an opinion in regard 
to that feature of the hill, tlu^e arresting crews — isn’t it fact that exactly 
that quality and ihat effect is apparent every day In every police force of every 
city on this continent? 

Mr. MijNaii. There is not any question about -that. 

Commissioner Garretson. And that it develops In tin’s way: Tn a country 
village put a decent citizen in as village marshal and In a year you have got 
a corrupt man in nine instances out of ten? 

Mr. McNab. I am sorry to aditdt it. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am talking from my own knowletlge of men. 

Mr. McNab. I am sorry to admit It. There is something peculiar, bwause 
that man necessarily is compelled to supervise the morality of a district. The 
moral people are not going to attempt to corrupt him, but the immoral, by a 
thousand devious ways, are going to approach him. He is not going to sink all 
at once, but he Is going to i>e constantly surrounded by the importunities of 
friends and by the threats of enemies and by the inevitable desire to make 
something, and sooner or later he is corrupte<l ; T don’t know why it is. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is the .sort that makes the policeman on every 
l)eat take a banana off the Italian’s pushcart and a handful of nuts from the 
next old woman selling on the corner. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Well, now, coining back to the proposition under 
discussion, Mr. JfcNab, these are the facts as the commission sees them. I 
think that the commission is morally certain that there Is smuggling going on. 

Mr. McNab. You mean hrlnging in of Chinese? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes ; contraband Chinese, 
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Mr. McNah. I don’t think that is to be disputed. 

Commissioner Wejnstjxjk. Very welP. 

Mr. McNab. It is taking place for the same reason that if you and I were 
in Cliinn and our countrymen wanted to come in we would consider that we 
were doing a service to our countrymen if we got them in. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Exactly. Very well. Now, we have also— we are 
also morally certain that that traffic is conducted largely by white men with 
Chinese cooperators, and it is conducted not for the love of getting a China- 
man into the country, where he will fare better than he does in his own 
country or in tlie country from which he happens to come, but for profit, pure 
and simple. 

Now, this commission is further .satisfied that the way to minimize that 
smuggling is to cut out the profit, make it unprofitable. And the commission 
has tlms far not been able to find any suggestion that is likely to be more 
elTective along tlie lines of minimizing this smuggling than by making the 
business so precarious and so uncertain and so hazardous as to make it unat- 
tractive; and it has been pointed out to the commission that by the proposed 
[dan the contraband Chinaman sooner or later will discover this fact, first, 
tliat to get into this country he inu.st be prepared to subject himself to what- 
ever physical hardships are involved. He must be prepared to pay the 
smuggler’s price. He must be prepared to live with a sword siispendetl over 
his head by a slender thread. He knows to-day tliat if he can plant his foot on 
American soil and get in with a crowd ho is lost in the shiiffie. 

Mr. McNab. Not at all. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. And that the chances are — we have the testimony 
here of tlie authorities on the subject, who admit it — that the moment he gets 
into this country he is safe, and there is not one chance in a million of his 
being deported. 

Mr. McNab. What do they say in response to the conditions that obtain in 
every immigration district, where deportation is going on every week? Do 
tliey admit tliat they can’t catch them when they boast that they do? 

Commissioner Weinstock. We have had men who are supposed to be the 
keene.st men in the profession, men who have had years of experience, and 
Ihey admit, sitting right on the same chair that you occupy, that a Chinaman, 
once landed here, is practically safe. 

Mr. JIcNab. Strange. 

Chairman Walsh. All along the coast, Doston and Seattle, they say that 
once they get in 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. ye.s; if he is 3 mile.s on the land lint^ 

Commissioner Wal.su. They may pick them up accidentally, but there i.s no 
effort. 

Mr. McNab. Strange thing tliat those same men used to tell me that they 
could walk into a Chinese laundry and pick out a strange Chinaman every 
time by his looks, and nine times out of ten tliey never made a mistake. 

Mr. Busiek. But did they pick lilm out? Tliat is the point. 

Commi.ssionei* Wetnstock. Tliat is not exercised, because the fact remains 
that the only Chinamen deportwl, I .suppose, are tlie exceptional cases where 
they are informed upon or where tliey liappen to catch thorn in tlieir attempt 
to get into the country. 

Mr. McNab. All right. Now, you .say that is the only remedy, Mr. Wein- 
stock. Wliat does tlie United States Govi'rniuent spend in effective measures 
to prevent their entry, except in immigration ports? Of course, you don’t 
expect a contraband Clilnese to come in here on tlie Versm and Vhio Maru 
and land at the dock here. You don’t expect that. What has tlie Government 
done to patrol this coast? When I was United States attorney we had the 
prosecution of .several of tliese men who sail the sea and considered it a fine 
thing to bring in a boatload of Cliinese, .sometimes in a launch 30 feet long, 
stuffing 30 men underneath and battening down the hatches and nearly killing 
them before they got them here. They all went to Jail, every one of them. 
They have .served their time. I do not know whether they are back at the 
game or not. But what has the Government done to assist us? Not one thing. 
They landed at Ensenano Bay and the collector of the port down there got his 
$10 or $15 graft for putting them on board the ship. They come up here and 
tliev landed them anywlmre along the coast. There wasn’t even a revenue 
cutter to assist us in stopping them. If the United States Government would 
provide a revenue cutter along the coast from San Diego down, you would 
not have a boatload of Chinese coming into this country, not one. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. How about on the Atlantic coast, where tliey are 
provided? 

Mr. McNab. I don’t know what provision they have made over there. I am 
not informed as to conditions over on the Atlantic. 

Cmmissiner Gabbetson. I am Informed that there is far more Chinese landed 
by those methods on the Atlantic coast, especially the north Atlantic coast, 
than there is on this. 

Mr. McNab. That may be true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Transferred from the West Indies? 

Commissioner Gabi{etson. Canadinn ports, largely. 

Mr. McNab. Most of them, I think, come from Canada. 

Commissioner G.4.rretson. And there is a revenue service that is used 
largely — that stands there for other purposes that is utilized to a considerable 
degree in that direction, but it does not .stop them. 

Mr. McNab. Where does your testimony show the most of them come from< 
Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not talking to you about the testimony on 
the subject at all. I am talking about conditions from personal knowledge, 
because I wasn’t present at the hearings on that coast ; but I know tlmt the 
conditions exist. 

Mr. McNab. Well, I am talking only as to those conditions concerning which 
I have any knowledge, ami that, is the Pacific coast. We had no assistance 
whatever. We had .some vigilant inspectors, and that was the only assistance 
that we had. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think this smuggling ought to be winked 
at and ought to bo permitted to go on? 

Mr. McNab. Certainly not. There is only one answer to that. If the law is 
passed in this country and it is the policy of this countiw to keep out Chine.se, 
of course it ought to be enforced like any other law. And if it is not a proper 
law, repeal it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If this Nation gave you full power to act, what 
would you do? 

Mr. McNab. I would have an honest immigration service that wmuld honestly 
treat every man that came to this country, and discover whether he belonged to 
the exempt class or not. I wcmld appeal to the Chinese Government for co- 
operation by treating them as they have a right to expect to be treated, as a 
great Government with an overflowing population that some day the rest of 
the world will have to reckon with. I would not permit them to .say that the 
Chinese-exclusion act is enforced as it is in this country to-day, where the rich 
merchant and the banker and the sclaflar and the student is taken like a crimi- 
nal by the throat and locked up over some immigration station until he can 
prove that be is not a criminal. I wouh] start, in the fir.st place, by honestly 
enforcing the law, and when I got honest enforcement of the law there, you are 
going to have it elsewJiere, and you are going to get cooperation with tiie Gov- 
ernment in China. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, I think that this commission is in 
perfect sympathy with you, Mr. McNab, on the point of extending courteous 
and proper treatment to the privileged classes of Chinese that are permitted to 
enter this country ; and If yon can bring specific cases to the notice of this 
commission where merchants and hankers and students have been mistreated, 
I think I voice the sentiment of the commission when I say we will be very 
vigorous in bringing the attention of the authorities to those abuses. 

Mr. McNab. I have always believed that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, on tliat score — on that point— we are in per- 
fect sympathy with you. 

Mr. McNab. And I have taken tlie opportunity to try to get into touch with 
the commission long before it came to this coast. I had long and favorably 
heard of Mr. Walsh and of certain otlier members of the commission, because 
of their disinterested and patriotic services, and I knew that their Intention 
was to devote themselves to a remedy of these evils. And I have tried to get 
into touch with them, but, owing to the fact that it wasn’t fully organized, it 
was sometimes a difficult thing to do. And I did what was the next best 
thing— I went over the head of the Immigration Service, right to the big man 
in the White House, and I got my relief, as I know I always will get relief 
when I go there with a just cause. 

Now, I interrupted you, however, Mr. Weinstock. 
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Oomralsaloner Weinstock. Well, I was going to say that on that part of the 
situation we are as one with you and we are ready to cooperate with you 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are ready to do all that lies within the power 
of this commission to right these eyils. 

^Ir, M(^Nad. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Because I ni)preciate with you that they are 
evils, and serious evils. 

Mr. M('Nab. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They injure the Nation in the estimate of a 
friendly nation wliose good will we want, who.se husine.ss we want. But, com- 
ing back to the other proposition, granting that whatever existing evils may 
now prevail at our stations, granting that those were corrected, your plali 
still would not jirevent the smuggling. 

Mr. lilcXAu. W'eil, that is perfectly true, not wholly— not wholly— although 
a vigilant service can do a great deal to prevent it. But no one can sugge.st 
any remedy for that sort of thing exci'pt the vigilance winch will keep any- 
body else out of the country. And you ought to have cooperation with tlie 
Covernruent of China, with IMexIco, and witlj Canada. You have the coopera- 
tion— possibly the evidence may siiow tliat some come from the British pos- 
sessions to the southeast— coopenit ion with Croat Britain. Canada is pretty 
strict in regard to its immigration (piestion.s. It is to-day face to face witli the 
Hindu question, more keeidy tlian the United States (tovernmont. It ought 
to bo able to cooperate' as far as that boundary line is concerned and as fai- 
ns the ports arc concerned. IBexico some day, with a revolution of new ideas, 
will be willing to cooperate. Up to this time it lias been impossible to get any 
coo])eration with ^ii'xioo, because afexii'o bus just sinijily been a succession of 
one grafting clan after anotlier, and it simply depended upon wliicli particular 
clan happeiKMl to be in power as to wlio should do tlu* grafting. And by coo])- 
erati(»n ivitli :\rcxico, willi (hinada, with the Britisli Covenmu'iit, and with the 
cooperation which you have a rigid to expect and practically dmnaiid from 
Cluna under its tnaty ohligalions, provided slie is treated fidr, I think tliat 
thing cun lie stopped. 

Commissioner Caiuietson. Hasn’t it been true in the past, ]\Ir. McNab, speak- 
ing of the two Govornmenls on tlic sides of us, tliat herotofoi*e thei-e lias been— 
that is, going iiack Into wliat we might call the settled days in xMc'xico— theiv 
lias been no friendly cooperation, possibly, on tlie paid of liie l\Texicaii Covern- 
ment, largely owing to llie fact that tlie Cldnaman in Mexico is receivinl as a 
social and iiidustrin! equal, and tliere was no sentiment against him, nor could 
tliey uiulerstand why we take tlie attlimle that we liave. 

Mr, :McNau. No; tliey considered it a friendly act to help foist him Into Hie 
country. 

Coniniissloiier Oakuetson. In otlier words, they were a partisan of the 
Chinaman? 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. On tlie north lias not tliis been true: The Cana- 
dian population as a class had no personal interest whatever, except to see 
that they passeil through, until the Hindu problem arose on tludr hands, which 
has given the we.stern Provinces of (hinada an interest that they have never 
had before, and that is absolutely lacking yet, is it not, in tlie eastern Provinces? 

Mr. McNab. Yes; I don’t understand 

Commissioner Garretson. Iinmigratioii Isn’t on in the eastern Provinces of 
Canada at all. 

Mr. McNab. No more than the liatred ’of the Cliim'se iiad penetrated ilu‘ 
East at the time it was a menace to California. 

Commissioner Garretson. But I am speaking of Die Canadian side of tiio 
line. 

Mr, McNab, Yes, 

Commissioner Garretson. It never siiread there. Have you ever seen any 
indication tliat it did spread there? 

Mr. McNab. I think not ; but It is a very live i.ssuc in Canada to-day. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, .sympathetically with British Columbia. 

Mr. McNab. And British Columbia; and very soon the grain-growing coun- 
tries of the center are going to urge the Ottawa Government, nnd there Is 
going to be the very strictest surveillance over immigration. Now, if Canada 
is going to become an anti-Hindu, ariti-.Iapane.se, and antl-Cliinese country, you 
have got foundation of the tinest kind of cooperation. If Mexico is going to be 
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eventually brought to the place where it can be made to understand that this 
country will be displeased with that kind of immigration, you fire going to get 
cooperation. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. I doubt—I must oxi>ress the opinion— I doubt 
that condition ever arising in Mexico. 

Mr.^McNAB. Well, that is possibly true. 

Commissioner Garretson. There I am speaking as a man who was a resident. 

Mr. McNab. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. F(U’ a reason5d)le ptaMod. 

Mr. McNab. Well, it has nothing in its pivsiait condition to lead you to hope 
very much. 

Chairman Walsh. It is a diflicult question, isn’t it, Mr. l\ic\a*l)? 

Ml*. McNah. I bog your pardon? 

Chairman Walsh. 1 say, a dittinilt ipicstion in its essence. 

Mr. McNab. It is not an easy question. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Mr. McNab 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of num — (‘xcusc* me; I would like to get down 
to it — what sort of men would they he ttiat would form (liese crews? Have 
they got to be white men, with interpreters and all that, mueli th<‘ same sort 
of staff tliat yon have now? 

(k)mmissioner Wetnstock. .lust a moment. 

Commissioma* O’Connkij.. It would he an inspector ami an interpreter; proba- 
bly a stenographer, or secretary, or something. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. T think it specifas here. 

Commissioner 0'(’'()Nnell. That is an incident, however? 

Commissiorn'i* Weinstoctc. It would be men 

Ml*. McNab. It is contended by tlie Immigration Department that they should 
be sTieeially trained men. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Yes. 

Mr. IMcNab. Yes; for tliat service; but I assume tliat tlieir qunlilleatlons 
would be nothing in achlition to that of the active aTul vigilant immigration in- 
spectoi’ of to-day. 

Coimnissioner O'Connet.t,. Like most any ordinary sensible man. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Say, tlie point was suggested, Mr. Weinstock, that one 
of tlu' giH'at (lillieulties in admiTiistering an act of this soi’t wimld be this ditH- 
oiilty <of the exempt class, one might lie pi<*ked up inland some place four or 
five himdi’ed miles away from the Fniied States commissioner and liavc to 
come to prove his right as an exempt citizen. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlu're is no indemnifying clause whatever? 

Mr. i\leNAB. Would you pardon an intrusion just at that point? Tliat condi- 
tion exists to-day in many parts of this State. I.et me give an illustration, if 
you will permit it. United States attorney has the authority to designate the 
United States commissioner before whom tlie testimony shall be taken in de- 
portation cases. A Chinese is arrested in Bakersfield. There is a United States 
commissioner at hand, I tliink at Hanford, or possibly Bakersfield. Tlie mere 
matter of the appointment of a United States commissioner is meridy a matter 
of a judge of tlie district court signing his name. The United States district 
attorney immediately designates the United States commissioner at Los Angeles, 
200 miles away. Tliis Cliinese, piTliaps a iioor man, has to go, together with 
Ids witnesses, to Los Angeles, at an expense that is sometimes absolutely pro- 
hibitive, {ind tliere, in a strange city and suri*onnded by sti'aiige cireumsianees 
and aw^ay from his own environment, giving his testimony. The result has lieeii 
in many eases irien, rather than face tlie exp(‘n.se or unable to face the ex- 
pense, liave been compellwl to submit to deportation wiien practically they had 
good defenses. The same wouItI he true in i*egard to the question widch the 
commissioner has just suggested, if seme one in Colorado, for example, were 
to be arrested, and yet he were a memher of the exempt class, might be asked 
for a certificate, although the commissioner might suggest it wms a fraudulent 
certificate. He could be taken to a distant point and could be prosecuted. The 
prosecution failed, and he is then stranded in a foreign country, practically, 
and has no indemnity against the proposition, and must return to his own 
country In his own wjiy. 

Commissioner Garretson. Let me ask if that don’t grow largely out of this 
fact, that if tlie trial was held in the man’s environment, that on account of 
his relations with the number of Cliinese in that locality, he was able to present, 
and in many instances lie did present, manufactured evidence, and it w'as to 
counteract that to a certain degree that this practice grew up? 
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Mr. McNab. That may be the excuse given by the Government. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Is it an excuse or a reason? 

Mr. McNab. I don’t think it Is a reason, and I will tell you why I don’t 
think it is a reason. The United States Government is a big, powerful ma- 
chine, and it is equipped with expert and trained men who haven’t hesitated 
to go any length in order to present evidence, and they ought to be at least 
presumed to be capable of solving that question. 

Commissioner Garuetson. And yet It is sworn to here— I won’t go further 

than right here 

Mr. McNab. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Thai with this power of the Government, visible 
power, that it has been demonstrated time after lime that the power of the 
United States Government could not remove an interpreter that was notoriously 
corrupt, on account of the invisible influence? 

Mr. IMcNab. Are the Chinese to blame for the influence? 

Commissioner Garuetson. I haven’t any doubt whatever that the influence 
is nonraclal. fl’hat if what the Chinese desire falls in with the desire of great 
interests that are non-Chinese, that they will avail themselves of the services 
of each other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I want to point out to the commission that the 
alleged weak spot in the proposed amendment, to the effect that under it a 
member of a privileged class living 500 miles away from a populated center 
would be subjected to annoyance and expense and indignity and all that sort 
of thing— tliat that alleged weakness is greater under the plan proposed by 
]\lr. McNab than under the i)lan we have before us, for this reason : Under the 
proposed plan a Chinaman living 500 miles away from a center can get a 
certificate which protects liiin absolutely, unless tlie inspector robs him of it. 
Under your plan this man could not get a certificate to-day to prove his 
identity, and if your plan was carried out and the law was effectively prose- 
cuted, you would have Chinamen all over the country, members of privileged 
classes, being dragged to these populated centers with their witnesses in 
order that they might establish their identity. Therefore this plan proposed 
is a very great protection to just such cases tis you have in mind or have been 
suggested by Mr. Busiek. 

Mr. McNab. What is there in this bill that prevents a repetition of the thing 
that is constantly going on here, of that certificate being taken up on the 
ground that it is fraudulent? That immigration oflicer, or whoever it is, 
hasn’t any power to issue a receipt that will protect him. He issues a so- 
called receipt and then falls to turn back the certificate. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The victim in that case would always have the 
redress as afforded by this law, to get a duplicate. 

Mr. McNab. In the meantime he probably has been arrested and taken off to 
some distant port. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Granting that this is true, and granting that it 
is an imiwsition and hardship and burden upon the victim, but under your 
plan the chances for doing that W'ould be far greatly increased, because not 
any of these men might be in a position whei-e they happened to be found and 
located to prove to the satisfaction of the inspector that they were entitled or 
that they were members of the privileged class? 

Mr. McNab, I can’t see it in that light. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have I made that clear to you? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose we ask Mr. McNab to take one of these 
and write his criticism on it. Look it over at his leisure carefully. 

Mr. McNab. I would be glad if I can be of any service to the commission. 
Chairman Walsh. I understand Mr. McNab says it is wrong in principle 
and wrong in practice, and indefensible from any standpoint. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In addition to that, if the Idea don’t appeal to you 
at all, you might give us some suggestion along that line. 

Mr. McNab. That is all, is it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; thank you. Very much obligetl to you. 

Mr. McNab. I want to express my appreciation of the commission even dis- 
cussing that situation, because you will understand we haven’t had an oppor- 
tunity to present these matters before anybody, and we are profoundly grateful 
to you for an opportunity to explain them. I wish I had an opportunity to 
look over this bill and explain it intelligently. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You can see it is not the purpose of this body to 
act arbitrarily. 
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Mr. McNab. Anybody who had any common sense wouldn’t assume it was. It 
was not appointed for that purpose, and the character of the men on the board 
shows It wouldn’t. We are very profoundly griiteful to you. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.45 o’clock p. m. Saturday, September 5, 1914, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before, Commissioner Garretson 
presiding. ^ 

Acting Chairman Garretson. The commission will be in order. 

Mr. Busiek. Will you please be sworn, Mr. Fong? 

Acting Chairman Garretson. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you 
arc about to give before this commission in the matter now under hearing will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Fong. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. M. Q. FONG. 

Mr. Busier. Please give the commission your name in full. 

Mr. Fong. My name is M. Q. Fong. 

Mr. Busier. And you live here in San Francisco? 

Mr. Fong. My home is in Oakland ; business, San Francisco. 

Mr. Busier. What business are you now in? 

Mr. Fong. In the drug line. 

Mr. Busier. What positions have you held— positions of trust and honor, Mr. 
Fong? 

Mr. Fong. During the time after the earthquake in IIXIG, in the month of 
July, I entered the service of the Chinese consulate at San Francis (!0 and 
remained there for about three years. I’lien I went East with a special commis- 
sion representing the treasury department of China, studying into the bank- 
note paper manufacture, and took up that line in the eastern mills for two 
years. I then returned to San I’rancisco and departed for China with some 
American engineers, when the C.’hinese revolution broke out, and that has kept 
me here up to this date. 

Mr. Buster. What position do you novv hold, Mr, Fong? 

Mr. Fong. I am the president of the Republic Drug Co. ; secretary of the 
Cldnesc Six Companies, also known as tlie Chinese (.’onsolidatetl Benevolent 
Association; assistant secretary Chinese chamber of commerce; second secre- 
tjjry of the Yeong Wo Association. While I was East 1 spent a little time in 
Washington with the legation and had some special work for Wu Ting Fang. 

Mr. Busier. Mr, Fong, yon have seen and considered a proposed hill which 
was laid before the Chinese chamber of commerce by Commissioner Weinstock 
which provides in general for reregistration of all Chinese in this country 
and giving them a status and provides for the checking up periodically of 
Chinese by Government officials. Tlie original draft of the bill, as you know, 
has been amended so as to make this reregistration, or this registration, per- 
missible on the part of the privileged classes of Chinese and compulsory on the 
part of the laborers. I wish you would tell the commission what the attitude 
of the Chinese organizations of this city has been toward that bill. 

Mr. Fong. Mr. Steger, the attorney for tlie Chinese chamber of commerce, in 
the latter part of February phoned to me. He said, “ Now we have an Indus- 
trial Relations Commission created by Congress, and I think it is best for us now 
to draw up some ideas how the Chinese are treated, and I would like to compile 
all the gi’ievances so we can present it to Hon. Weinstock when he comes 
to San Francisco.” I said, “Mr. Steger, all right, go ahead.” "Well,” he 
said, “ it would take some time and possibly some money, too, possibly, to com- 
pile such a big volume of work which may incur a little expense which your 
chamber of commerce would not stand for.” I said, “It would not be very 
much.” He said, “ Not very much.” And I took that up in our regular direc- 
tors’ meeting and they said, “ Sure, If Mr. Steger is going to compile some- 
thing how the Chinese are treated and their general conduct and so on, tell 
him to go ahead.” So I did. So that then a few days after that he called me 
up. “ Now, Mr. Pong, will you kindly let your chamber of commerce know that 
Mr. Weinstock would like to speak to that audience on the evening of March 
18.” I said we would gladly do so, so I reported that to the directors at their 
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meeting and a ini^eting was hold to receive Hon. Mr. Weinstock, at the meeting 
on the night of Wednesday, March 18. 

On that evening 1 was siipix)sed to do the interpreting of Mr. Weinstock’s 
s[)('ooii. However, owing to my cold, Mr. Li and another one did it for the 
diri'ctors and for the chamber of commerce. On Monday, prior to the meeting, 
I asked Mr. Steger. I said, “ Now, what will Mr. Weinstock talk about or lec- 
ture to u.s about?” “Well, he is going to touch on that proposed bill that I 
have drawn up for him.” I .said, “In what way?” “Well, you remember, I 
have talked to you through the phone that I was also to write a bill.” But, for 
my part, I didn’t know that plan— that this bill was to be one thing for Mr. 
Weinstock to address us. % 

And so I said, “ Now, where is that bill? ” “ Why, I sent it up to one of your 
members.” I says, “ I haven't got it. I would like to know what it is,” I 
said, “so that w(‘ can be prepared to ]i.sten to ITon. Weinstock when he 
addresses us.” “Well, you had belter call ui) your member.” I got It either 
Tu(‘s(hiy afternoon or Wednesday morning, and that hardly gives me enough 
time to look over the thing; and so— well, wlam the evening came and the meet- 
ing of all the members were called and the Hon. Wcniislock and Mr. Steger 
and Judge Harrington were there at about a little after 7, and Mr. Sieger ad- 
dres.sed the members and then introduced the Hon. Weinstock, and the 
Hon. Weinstock took up the matt(‘r, part l)y part, of the new law or new 
proposed bill, and also stating that the i)urpo.se of the commission was to sup- 
press th(‘ smuggling through the borders, and that he understood that some 
thousaml a month were coming in through the borders. And lie read it very 
carefully, and at the conclusion he stated, “Now, do not take immediate action; 
think this over very carefully. This is not a .small matter, but it Is a great 
matter, and you should give it consideration.” 

After the meeting the whole memb(‘rs- most of the members — .juni]) up on the 
president. “Well, how is it that you arrange for a meeting to read a bill to 
l»e submitted for our voting — although we can’t <lo it to-night — that we know 
nothing about? How is it we haven’t got this bill before us? And let us discuss 
it and .see whether it will mwt with our aitj)roval, instead of taking Hon. 
Weinstock’s time, and to go over it part liy part when we do not know a 
tiling iiliout it.” It was a very pleasant surprise to me. I called up Mr. Steger 
tliG following day and said: “Mr. Steger, you have don(‘ a line thing to us. 
In tlie fir.st place, you should have eonie up with that l)ill and read to the direc- 
tors and let them pass on it, and if tliey think it should go to liie whole mem- 
bership of the Chinese ehamber of cominercc we would have taken it up with 
that part, and after it sliould go to tliem we arrange to liav(‘ Hon. Mr. Wein- 
stock go over with us, but as it is tbe whole thing is new to n.s ami we are 
all up ill the air.” 1 says, “What are you doing tliis?” He says, “I spoke 
to one or two of your memhers and tliey seemed to apjirovc it.” X says, “That 
isn’t tlio thing; we should have tld.s beforehand, and discuss it so that it 
Avould not be new matter to all inernbers.” 

In the meantime — I was not secretary at that very particular moment for 
the Six Comiianios. They had hardly heard of this matter that night than 
they gave the chamber (►f commerce Hail (VJumhia. They sn.v.s, “How is it 
you have such a liill or you folks have got ui> such a hill?” Tliey iimlerstood 
we liave got up the hill for Mr. Weinstock to addr(‘ss and for tln^ Cliinese action. 
And tliey have a meeting and Mr. McNab was tliere, and tlie president of the 
cliamlier of commerce was requested to appear before that body and give 
reasons why is it that sucii important matter the Chinese chamber of com- 
merce go ahead and have it drawn up by your attorney and not let the Clii- 
nese know about it. It is a tremendous (piestion ; wby sliould you go in such a 
tremendous hurry without letting us know about it? Tlie presiilent .says he 
don’t know nothing about this liill. We know Hon. Mr. Weinstock is coming 
to address us, and we are very happy and think it is a great privilege to re- 
ceive a representative of President Wilson. He did not have any idea he 
was taking up witli us such important subject and we had no idea. So that 
after hearing from tJie iiresident they were much pacitied, and .said if that is 
the case we will take up the matter with Mr. Weinstock througli Mr. McNab 
and the secretary, Mr. (Jeo Hong, I don’t know exactly what has taken 
place with Mr. McNali or the secretary. 

Commis.sioner Garretson. Is Mr. McNab counsel for the Six Companies? 

Mr. Fong. At that time. 

Comini.ssioner Weinstock. Is he still counsel? 

Mr. Fong. He is reelected and will continue until next July. 
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CommiSKSIoner Weinstock. Is lie still 

Mr. Fong. He Is really electeil. He will continue until next July. 

Mr, Busiek. Just give the (Muninlssion the actlou that was taken on that by 
the Chinese chamber of commerce and the Chinese Six Companies. 

Mr. Fono. The Cliiuew chamber of comuKTce on that very niglit — tlie mer- 
chants, especially— we repre.s(mt nobody but the merchants. They disapproved 
the way in which the bill was formerly. They say, “ Here we were merchants 
in the former time, 20 years ago, the last registration, and we don’t have to 
register.” Altliough in tiie very beginning, I beiiove, tlie bill was not amended, 
it read as if everybody had to register. Of course, that gives more trouble 
than there would have b(‘en before. Suppose, we will say, last year or six 
mouths in China, although the provision proviiles so, he tiien thinks it is such 
an awful thing, why should we have to be registered any more than any other 
merchant? The treaty and tlio law of tlie immigration provides under certain 
statutes we lie exemiUed from lids law, and the immigration law had nothing 
to do with us, or the exclusion law. VVe are merchants; we don’t want any 
more extra work to 1)(‘ done than necessary. Now, suppose we were to register. 
That means to say we would lu‘ under hnrd(*n of C(‘rllhcate ; .and if we don’t 
possess the certificate we would he simply like the laborer at the present time — 
harassed by the inspector all ov(*r. “Here, liave you n certificate?” If you 
say, “Yes,” ” Show It to me.” Sometimes it may be in a truidv; sometimes it 
may be in some other belongings, or valise, or drawer; and soimdina^s tlu'y 
may take It out and dig it up, and sometimes they may say in such a ])lace 
they linve forgotbai exactly wliere it is. “I guess you didn't have it. I don’t 
think y(m ever had a certificate.” Then he would simply he hauled to tiie near- 
est station to he questioned and locked up, aud we would b(‘ umhT tlu* sanu' 
condition as those laborers; we would not be any better off; it would he no 
l)rote('tioii to us. 

And not only that, it would make it worse than nothing, from tl )0 laborer’s 
standpoint. Of course, that would take in the studtmts, traveI(Ts, natives as 
\\'(‘ll as under tlie original draft of tlie bill. Of course, the unlive jirotested 
very strongly. “Why, we were never r(‘quested to do anything else out- 
side ” 

Mr, JUtsikk. Tad mo interniitt yon tliere. Under the amendment to the hill 
the native does not liavo to register. Of course, that is a privilege that he has. 
It will save liim emharrussment. 

M]’. Fong. I wisli to expri'ss both views of it; that is, the former view and 
the after view. Tii the forima* view they say, “If wo were to register, why, 
something — I tliink it is great hmuillation we call it. Wo were horn here 
under the .\merican Hag, under tlie iVmericaii Constitution, and wliy should 
we have to do it? ” 

Commissioner Cakketson. You feel it Is an indignity needk'ssiy jilaced upon 
file ('xempt class? 

Mr. Foxg. Th(‘ exempt class. Of course, after lliat clause is stricken out 
they can do it if they please; Imt that is no guarantee to us, anyway. Suppose 
If wo don’t have one, why, the bill would he tiiis way: All would have to reg- 
ister, witli the (‘xceptioii of the ext'inpt class, ami they can do it if they so 
pleased. All right. 

If your lioiioralile commission — if you only know how tlie Cliinese was treated 
here, tliat hill would do tli<* (fiiinese mon* damage tlian good. Tlie Chinese 
here would have to testify every time that they w<Te legally liere that they are 
legally here. The inspector alw.ays tries to mala* you a guilty party unless 
you can prove that you are innocent. If lliis hill go(*s through — aud 1 am ex- 
plaining tliis from the vh*w of the exempted class — If this bill goes through, 
the laborer would iiavc to be ren'gistered. Now, some of us would probably 
like to. So those who don’t care to tliey don’t think we ouglit to be subject 
to this new way. 

Inspector comes along, “Well, have you a certificate?” “No.” “Why? 
Tliere was a registration law not long ago. Why didn’t you got one?” “I 
don’t have to liave one.” “Can you prove it?” 

He would have to get a great burden to prove why It would probably last a 
month. I have seen the thing done for tiie present time, not to say any of the 
future. At the present time is the same way, the same old story goes on. So 
the Chinese feel that if this thing is ever presented to Congress and passed by 
them it means more trouble to the Cliinese in general. They feel this way. 

Now, the honorable commission repre.seutliig President is to do the work and 
try to stop smuggling, Well, now, it is in our opinion that there are more or 
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less people smuggled through. There Is no question about It. Now, Isn’t It a 
fact that they go through the eyes of the immigration officials? How can they 
ever pass through a border without being seen? Is it possible? Now, the hon- 
est Chinese feel that If the Immigration officials at the border were carrying 
out their sworn duty this smuggling would be automatically stopped, If it was 
rigidly enforced, if there was no crooked work of any kind ever going on, they 
believe that they can watch them close enough, you know, without having them 
pour in as exaggerated by the reports which wasn’t so. And also at the sea 
ports. Now, they think the only remedy can be done is to have these inspec- 
tors so discharge their duty, you know, that they would be strict at the borders 
and see that no immigration gets in, no smuggling comes in. They can’t feel 
by. having such a law, that would stop the smuggling. Now, this is the view of 
the law, to stop smuggling, and they think that this law works double, works 
a hardship on the Chinese themselves and yet won’t do the work as it is repre- 
sented to do. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Their vle\\T)oint is that that law works a hard- 
ship on every innocent man to catch a guilty one? 

Mr. Fong. Sure. l^Iost surely. And works it on the guilty one, too 

Commissioner Garkktson Oh, yes; but of course that would be logical. 

Mr. Fong. Logical, yes; but of course you know' it is a very hard thing to 
do for a person to have those certificates of registration. Now, for instance, if 
a person is traveling from Los Angeles to San Francisco at the present time, 
an inspector is at Bakersfield and Fresno. At Bakersfield he boards the train. 
“ Mr. Conductor, is there any Chinese on this train?” “ Yes.” He immediately 
comes to tlie berth. ” Have you got a certificate of residence or any kind of a 
certificate sliowlng that you have a right to be in this country?” Well, he 
either liave to show' it or there is something doing. And the same way, if he 
shows that certificate, “All right, go on.” Either at midnight or at any time. 
And then he proceeds up to Fresno and another one comes. “ Have you si cer- 
tificate?” 

(Commissioner O’Conneli.. Have the Chinest* recently held a largo meeting on 
this matter? 

Mr. hCoNG. What, on ^vhich matter? On the matter of this? 

Commissioner O’Onnell. On this bill, yes. 

Mr. Fong. The Chinese Six Companies did have one, but that is right after 
the lecture given by Mr. Weinstock. They did have one. 

Commissioner O’Onneix. Haven’t you had a recent meeling w'here there 
were several hundred Chinamen present? 

Mr, Fong. No; not under iiiy time. I w’as in office the 1st day of April. 

Commissioner 0’Connetj« Wasn’t there a meeting held a couple of weeks 
ago? 

Mr. Fong. On this subject? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Fong. Well, not to my know'ledge. I don’t seem to recall. A meeting 
was held— let’s see, tw'o wx'cks ago, a couple of w’oeks jigo? 

Mr. Busiek. Yes. 

Mr, Fong. Not exactly on the bill, but a meeling w’as held on the general 
principle, that is on the general treatment of (Mdnese, you know. We w'ere 
prepared to get statements on the status, you know', so w'e can present it at any 
time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Didn’t this matter come up at that meeting in 
some w’ay ? 

Mr. Fong. Not very strongly. Of course in all the (^hinese meetings this bill 
had been a black eye to them. 

Commissioner (^’(^onnell. Wasn’t there some question about the attorneys 
who had been representing this matter and repre.senting some of your associa- 
tions or organizations? 

Mr. Fong. Why, I don’t know as they statcnl It openly. Of course I wasn’t 
at all the meetings, you know'. 

Commissioner GIarretson. Could you discuss 

Commissioner O’Connell. You better ask him. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Could you discuss the status of the Chinamen at 
the present time; that is, in a body of Chinamen, without this tentative bill 
naturally weaving itself into it? 

Mr. Fong. What do you mean? 

Commissioner Weinstock. It means, if yop had a meeting discussing these 
questions, that this bill would naturally bob up. 
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Commissioner Gabretson. Naturally, in view of the discussion of the results 
that might come from Its passage. 

Mr. PoNo. Oh, not necessarily, unless we discussed the immigration subject. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, what appealed to me was this: Could you 
take a view of the Chinese status as it is 

Mr. Fong. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Without taking into consideration the immigration 
Jaws existing and proposed? 

Mr. Fong. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wouldn’t they naturally weave themselves together, 
one being a part of the other ? 

Mr. Fong. Why, I don’t quite get hold of your question, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I don’t know whether I can make it clearer 
or not. 

Mr. Fong. I don’t quite get hold of the idea. 

Commissioner Garretson. If you were going to discuss the relation of the 
Chinese here 

Mr. Fong. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is, to the Government of this country. 

Mr. Fong. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wouldn't it be part of tlie consideration of that 
question, not only tlie existing law of this country, under which they had come 
in or been born here 

Blr. Fong. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. As well as the proposed law which might go into 
effect and change that status In any degret^V Wouldn’t they all be considered 
together? Could you cover the subject without discussing all of them? 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is an immaterial point, anyhow. 

Mr. Fong. I don’t know as I understand that clearly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Go ahead. liOt it go. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wasn’t there some question as to the attorneys of 
your merchants’ association, Mr. Steger — and Kennedy, is it? 

Mr. Busier. ^Ir. Kennali. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Kennah. 

l\Ir. Fong. Well, Kennah is a partner of Steger, but Steger does our work ; 
docs oiir work for the cliambcr of commerce. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hasn’t your chamber of commerce taken some 
action in connection 

Mr. Fong. With this bill? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. With Stogcr’s activity in it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. With Steger’s activity in it? 

]\Ir. Fong. AVell, the chamber of commorci* disapprove<l of this tiling entirely. 

Mr. Busier. Well, did you take up that subject with Steger? 

Mr. Fong. Mr. Wong authorized me to tell Mr. Steger, “ Don’t bring anything 
like tliat without first presenting it to us. This thing was not absolutely within 
our idea of reason.” We spoke to Mr. Steger ofiicially on this point. 

Commissioner Weinstocr. Now, coming hack to the merit of the bill itself, 
you have just explained that even as it is now under the present law 

Mr. Fong. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstocr. That you have seen Chinamen held up and papers 
demanded, and subjected to annoyance and all that sort of tiling. Well, now, 
let us see bow it works out under tlie present law : Are you a native of 
California? 

Mr. Fong. I am a native of California. 

Commissioner Weinstocr. All right. Supposing you should find yourself in 
Detroit, or in Attleboro, Mass., or in Austin, Tex., or in some place away from 
your home. Your home, I take it, is in San Francisco, is it not? 

Mr. Fong. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstocr. All right. Your friends are all here. Supposing 
you were in Austin, Tex., to-day, and I was an inspector, and I came along 
and I said : “ Your papers, plea.se.” 

Mr. Fong. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstocr. And you would have no paiiers. 

Mr. Fong. No. 

Commissioner Weinstocr. All right. He would say to you, “ I think you are 
a contraband”? 
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^Ir. Fong. Yes, sir. 

Gomniissioiior Weinstock. “And you have got to prove to me you are not”? 

Mr. Fong. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstogk. “ Or I will have you arrested.” Now, what could 
you do to-day? 

Mr. Fong. Well, I would simply h.‘ive to get the burden of proof from San 
Francisco. 

Commissioner Weinsto(!K. You would either have to send for your papers to 
San Francisco, or bring your witnes,ses from San Francisco— or — well, I don’t 
know what else you coubl do. 

Mr. Fong. I don't know either. 

Commissioner \\’ein.sto(;k. You would be In a very bad position. 

l\Ir. Fong. Y(‘s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Utterly helplc,^s? 

I\Ir. Fong. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stook. Kecaiiso here in San Francisco you would have 
means of proving your identity? 

Mr. Fong. Yes, sir. 

C(mnnissioner Weinstock. Away from San Francisco you would have no 
means of proving your identity? 

Mr. Fong. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstocuv. Ai’O you aware of tin* fact that under the present 
law— tlie law has sim})ly been lying dormant, but under tlie present law all of 
tlK'se things you di’ead in the mnv law are possible? 

Mr. Fong. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. So that, under t]a‘ old law. away from home you 
arc utterly helple.ss, and under the new law, with this ceidilieate in your 
poclcet. nobody could molest j'ou? 

Mr. Fong. A’es, sir. 

Commissioner AVe[nstock. Therofons do('S it not s(H‘m la'nsonahle, in your 
own interest, as a native citizen who wants to travel about, lhat Ibis new law 
would bo in the nature of a gn'at protection? bet us see if 1 am right or 
wrong: To-day, if y<m want to g(> hack to Europe or China or anywhere else 
(Hitside of the Unitt'd States, you are subjected to d(‘l;iy, are you not, in get- 
tiug passports? 

Mr. Fong. Sometimes. 

Comiiu.ssioner WmNSTOcK. And if you are unknown— happen to he in a com- 
munity where you ai’c not known, where you don't know IIk' authoriiies, who 
look upon you with suspieion, you not only would hav(' delay hut annoyance? 

]\Ir. Fong. Yes, sir. ■ 

Commissioner M'kinstock. And vexation of spirit and trouble. AViicrens 
the monuMit you register under the new law and get your c(‘rtificaie, you could 
go and come just as easily as I could go and come without restriction? 

Ml’. Fong. Ye.s, sir. 

(\»mmissioner AVein.stock. Therefore, from the .standpoint of a native citi- 
zen, does it not .seem that the new law affords you a protection you can not 
get to-day? 

■Mr. Fong. AVell, the way I look at It, even if wo liave tliis new bill passed, 
I wouldn’t .subject myself and get one of these certificates. I would rather be 
'subjected my.self to all these annoyances and show to the Government whether 
there is not’ any other remedy before I subject to it. Why should 1 subject to 
a law, to get a passfiort, something that can be burned uj), something that 
can be lost. Why should I? 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t have to, if you don’t want to. 

Mr. Fong. JUit I <lon’t see why I should subject to such indignity which no 
other national born under the United J^tates Hag would have to, outside of the 
Chinese. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. You might say if you wanted to go to Turkey 
as a nalive-born American citizen, wliy should you subject yourself to the In- 
dignity of getting a passport, hut you would have to get it if you wanted to go 
to Turkey. You would have to get it if you wanteil to go to Russia, and that 
is not j*egarded as an indignity. 

Mr. Fong. I don’t think that would bo equal— parallel. 

Omimissioner Weinstock. Why not? 

Mr. Fong. Now, the Turkish Nation triaits all other mil Ions as a whole, you 
know that. Turkey not only expects for you, but expects every other nation- 
ality to go In the same way. 
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Commissioner Garretson. Does Genua ny do precisely the same thing? 

Mr. Fong. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Slie has a passiiort .system only where they be- 
come residents. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; there are oidy two countries that demand 
passports, Russia and Turkey. 

Commissioner Garretson. I knew they both did, but I was under the im- 
pression that to save considerable trouble in both Austria and (buMnany you 
would liave to have them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; I have been all over (liose cmintiies, and 
never had them. 

Mr. BrsfKK. As I understand Mr. Fong, lie takes this position, that the 
Chinese do not object to doing anything that is re([uired of (‘vcrybody ('Ise. If 
lie wants to go to Turkey, and he had to take out pas.sports, lie wouldn’t ob- 
ject, because everybody else lias to. But the native-born Chinese object just 
as strongly to liaving to take out a certiticate in xVustin, Tex., as T \sould ob- 
ject to it. That is the point. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The United States Goverimieiit lias seen fit, 
wlK'tber good or bad, or right or wrong, or wisely or unwisely, it lias si'cii lit 
to discriminate against (Miinese coolies. 

Mr. Fong. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Connnissionor Weinstock. As I understand it, the intelligent Cliinese don’t 
blame the Government for that 

Mr. Fong. T don’t lilaine (liem my.self. 

CommissHmer Weins'iock. They nailize that if the bars were lei down, tlie 
millions of Chinese' coolies wouhl come over to this country like so many grass- 
lio]>p('rs and eat ns np, and tlierefore tliey don’t blanii; the (hoi'mincnt for 
liaving established a restriction law against the coolies. Now, they have been 
told tiu'i-(' must ])(' some way to diffi'renliate and identify tlie preferi’od from 
the nonpreferred cbissi's, and you can’t do it by appearance's, because tliere 
are many mercliaiils who don't look like merchants and many coolii's who do 
look like mercliants. Therefore you can’t be gnide'd by appearances ]nire and 
simple. Tlicrc' must be some method of identification, and the Imnian mind 
tlms far has nol bi'cn able to devise any bettor method than by certitie-ates, 
unless you want to brand a man and identify him that way. Therefore, so 
long as llieiv is an cxchision law, tlierc mnsi lie a way of identifying Ix'tween 
the privili'gi'd and nonprivileged classes, and if you can suggest a belter way 
than the certitii'ate we would be mighty glad to hear it. It is not the ptirpo.se 
of till' coimuissioii and nol the piiri>os(' of tlie Government to needlessly 
Inimiliate those wlio are entitled to come here under the treaties and Consti- 
tution and remain under the Constitution, and it is not the purpose and s])irir 
of tills commission to do it. The only pui-pose Hint this eonmii.ssion lias is to 
carry out and iierform tlio duties tliat liave been imposed upon it by Congress, 
witli tlie llioiiglit bi'foi‘e us that lliere is an exclusion act that we can’t ivscape. 

Now, you admit and it lias been admitted lu're by authority -by men who 
know, whose business it is to know — that there is a great deal of smuggling 
going on and that thus far all the (‘fforts that have lieen made on tlie part 
of the autiioritu's to prevent it have not been sncce.ssful. Now, tiie (*ommis- 
sion reali7.es that tlie best way to minimize this smuggling is to take out of it 
the profit. Tlie white man who is a smuggler of Chinese, he does not smuggle 
them in because lie wants to see them have a lie! ter time than they would 
have in Mexico or China, but because there is profit for him to do it. If we 
can take away that profit, or niaki' (bat profit very small, we kill tlie bnsiiu'ss, 
find the best plan that has thus far been submitted to thi.s commission is to 
carry out the provisions of this hill, find if you can suggest fi better plan you 
are the man we are looking for; we will t.ake off oiir hats to you. 

Mr. Fong. I know tin's mucli ; how it will work out I don’t know, but I know it 
created great liardsliip. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Will it create a burden — will it create a liardsliip if 
the present law was rigidly enforced and you were held up whenever you could 
not show the certificate, wlilch they liave a right to do to-day? 

Mr. Fong. It seems to me a greater liardship. Now, with an extra appropria- 
tion, you see, if that arresting crew is situated in a position to do Unit thing or 
not, now tliey have to do it when they liave extra time. Under the new law, we 
Sjiy there is a pjitrol duty. I don’t .see how it can do anything el.se limn work a 
great hardship. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. That is not exactly the spirit of the law. In the 
first place, the Government could not afford to have patrols In every city all the 
time. They probably would visit a city twice a year, if they understood their 
business, and the law provides that only men shall specialize on it, men shall be 
trained for It, they could easily locate contrabands without canvassing every 
Chinaman in the community, and there would be other means of getting that 
information. 

Mr. Fong. I should say if these gentlemen who are working under the present 
law, if they were sincere and honest with the United States Government, I don’t 
tliink this condition would exist; I doubt it would exist. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But we have got to take the conditions as we find 
them, and we know it does exist and has existed, and is likely to continue to 
exist 

Mr. Fong. Now, if these Inspectors of this bureau were to be permitted under 
the new one, I think they have more chance of doing wrong than good. They 
have done so now, and this has given a little better circle to go about I don’t 
know where it is going to end, sincerely, I don’t 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are open to a better plan if you can present it 

Mr. Fong. Of course, it Is up to Congress to pass any harsh law, and up to 
the Chine.se to fight it the best way they know how. Of course, if the citizen 
can’t do anything tliey simply have to appeal to the country. It makes It hard 
for many Chinese. Here they say, “ Here under the law existing in the United 
States, why are the Chinese treated quite different from all other nationalities?” 
I can assure you many people of wealth and opportunity prefer to live in China 
under these bandits and other things rather than stay in the United States. 

Commissioner ^^’EINSTO(’K. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Fong, that the United States is 
not the only country that has an exclusion law? Australia, Now Zealand, and 
Canada have it, and there I don’t think they have the privileged chiKSses. I 
think every Chinaman must pay a large sum, I think about $500, to get admiS' 
Sion ; isn’t that true? 

klr. Fong. In Canada I believe there is a $500 per head, but the Chinese now 
can say— it is far better to be in Canada than to be in the United States, because 
once you pay your $r)(X) you arc through. You don’t liave to be bothered by any- 
body. When you are Inside the country, those who come over here, who would 
not be allowe<l in this country, outside of smuggling 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn’t it true in Australia— in Australia and New 
Zealand, while I was there, I got some information; I did not investigate thor- 
oughly, but my recollection is that also in Australia and New Zealand that every 
Chinaman, regardle.ss of his status, must pay a head tax of 

Mr. Fong. Yes ; but they were not molested after they got in. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; they are not molested. 

Mr. Fong. As I say, the Chinese prefer to know something (Udinito, prefer to do 
something definite. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The purpo.se of this bill is to minimize the possible 
molestation to-day. Wherever you travel throughout the United States you are 
subject to molestation ; you are subji'ct to be held up and pay a tax unless you 
can prove your identity, and we want to give you the protection, we want to 
make it possible for you every minute to say you are free. 

Mr. Fong. What are you going to do? This registration can not go on from 
year to year, say last 1 year or 2 years or 10 years, what are you going to do 
with people coming after, registering legally? They would not have a certificate. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; they are furnished with a certificate imme- 
diately if they ask for it. The law provides any Chinaman wlio Is entitled to 
get it can get it on demand, and if he has lost Ids he can get a duplicate on 
demand. 

Mr. Fong. Mr. Weinstock, the law at the present time states that If a man 
loses a certificate of registration— present certificate of registration— it is not 
much of a burden as requested by law— but he shall give it ; he should have it 
returned to him— a duplicate from Washington. I know a case now that has 
puzzled me, more than puzzled me ; and I don’t know why, unless of some crook- 
eilness somewhere. There is a man who has a cut in his face— no two persons 
alike. He had a certificate ; he went to China three times. He had a laborer’s 
certificate, and he couldn’t have gone to China unless he had the certificate, and 
come back on his labor certificate. His certificate was destroyed on the ranch. 
I.et ns see, I believe he wa.s living at Hanford. He was in another place and 
he was burned out there, and then he was burned out again. He was arrested 
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last year or the early part of this year and demanded to show his certificate. 
“ I haven’t got one.” “ Where did it go to? ” “ Destroyed by fire.” Well, they 
took testimony. “Did anybody know that this place was on fire one time?” 
“Yes.” Took the statement of witnesses; witnesses said his certificate was 
probably burned in fire outside Hanford, where he had stated it was burned at 
Hanford. What difference does it make to the immigration people that it was 
burned, as long as It was destroyed? 

They are going to try and deport that man. I know he can’t be deported. 
That man has a certificate and they have got to admit it, because he was so 
recorded at the immigration office of San Francisco every time — three times. 

Now, they make it hard for that man — try to arrest a person having a certifi- 
cate, and go to all those troubles. I don’t know, I firmly believe that those 
immigration people— -I will have the same old hard time as this gentleman would. 
This gentleman passed through three times, recorded at the immigration office 
at San Francisco. All they have got to do is simply to ask him if he ever pos- 
sessed one, and if he did, all right. Suppose the man was a liar? Suppose 
Washington issued a duplicate, it can’t be used by another fellow. If Mr. 
Weinstock is photographed, it can’t possibly be used as a photograph of some 
one else, unless a member of the immediate family who had a great resem- 
blance— it is almost impossible, photographing it so exact. What does it mean 
to Washington, anyhow, but issuing another? That man had absolutely had his 
burned, and simply through the testimony of one witness saying it was burned 
in one place, and he had said it was burned another place, they say a discrep- 
ancy Is there and we can’t give it to him. I think one reason so much of this 
trouble occurs, I will say, is due to the men who curry out the law. I can’t 
impress it too hard upon you, gentlemen, this point. It is the men that enforce the 
law that makes it hard for the Chinese — or makes it hard for the United States 
Government in having Chinese escape through the border and elsewhere. I 
don’t believe it is the law itself. I think the law is good enough, and as Chinese 
would not complain, I don’t believe, if everything was honestly carried out. 

Here is another case at Los Angeles: Not long ago when I was carrying on 
an investigation for the Chinese Six Companies an inspector down there had 
been to a laundryman for four different times and demanded his certificate. On 
the fifth time he saw the same party about 25 miles away from Los Angeles. 
“ Where is your certificate? ” “ Oh, say, what is the matter with you? I show 
you four times. Why you want it again?” “Well, I can see it any time I 
please; better show it to me.” Make the man the trouble to go back to Los 
Angeles 25 miles away to show his certiticate. That is the way how the thing 
was operated. That why to an extent one man possesses a certificate. And 
wliat protection has he got? I don’t see any. I see a lot of hardship. 

Mr. Busiek. In talking about an honest enforc’cmeiit of tlie la^v, \vhat Is the 
real truth, Mr. Fong, about the officers who arc enforcing the present law? 

]\Ir. Fong. Now, I should say, although T was not myself at any time engaged 
ill seeing anybody off or in; but in my*official capacity that seemed to be the 
general rumor, that this smuggling, if it is done at all, must bo through and with 
the aid of some inside information man or somebody. It can’t be done with the 
(Uiinese, you know, with some one else go right straight through. But it seems 
to me, through the wfiiole business there must be something wTong, radically 
WTong, with this whole immigration machinery. There must be some graft 
going on somewhere. That is the general rumor. I haven’t seen that as an 
eyewitness — I was never doing it — ^but it seems to me the general feeling. It 
must be possibly only by that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tell me, isn’t it a possibility that a vessel can 
be loaded at some Mexican port, without the immigration officials knowing 
anything about it, and a vessel can come up and land anywhere along the 
coast where there are no immigration officials, and unload there? Isn’t it 
possible to do that without an immigration officer having anything at all to 
do with it? 

Mr. Fong. It Is, I would say, very possible; but it is not very probable, 
though it is very possible. It, I say, is possible, but you know no Chinese dare 
travel; take the coast of California, not so very familiar with it, but you can’t 
go very far with a strange face without some one knowing it every time. 
Every time there is a move they know it. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. Do you know of that — what wais the name of 
that vessel that was caught here recently? 

Mr. Busiek. The Calipso, 
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Commissioner Weinstock. With 30 or 40 Chinese, and they all escaped, and 
nobody ever has done anything; and they have traveled over the State, no 
doubt, unmolested. 

Mr. Fong. That is .something very remarkable. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Hut that is a fact. 

Mr. Fong. I can’t say tho.se things can’t occur very often; it may be. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Th(‘y caught the captain of the ship, they caught 
Hie .smuggler, the white man smuggler and the Chinese smuggler, but the 
liasseriger.s them.selve.s escaped— about 30 or more of them. 

IMr. Fong. I know, but in connection with this what you mention with the 
new bill, that doesn’t prevent those people going and doing that ; that doesn’t 
prevent that. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. That is true. You are right. Tlioy couhl do that 
under tlie new liill just as they can do it under the old bill, with this differ- 
('iice : That those .SO or 40 Chinamen are likely to be held up any time and the 
certiflcute demanded. 

Mr. Fong. They are likely now. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. No, they are not likely now; that is, the law 
lirovides for it now, but the machinery is not there, it is not enforced. It 
simply means the enforcement of the present law, that is all. 

The iiisjieetion — the fact of this pro])osod law calling for an inspection i.s no 
different from what the law provides at this minute, only that this makes pro- 
vision for its enforcement, and the present law is so construed that it is not 
enforced. A.si(le from the reregistration is the onforceimmt of the present law 
by insj)ection; that is all, with this difference, that under the present law if 
that inspection is enforced, you, and thou.sands of other, s like you entitled to 
be here, native citizens, if you happen to he away fi*(tni home would he liabl(‘ 
to annoyance and inconvenience and humiliation where under the new law it 
would be possil)le«for you to protect yourself thoroughly. 

Mr. Fong. Now, Col. Weinsto(4v, I think if yon were in rny place, I don’t 
know, hut if you would happen to be a Chine.se citizen and look at it from a 
(Jldnese view, my view — I wouldn’t quote tliis as a view of Chinese at lnrg(’, 
but iiiy per.sonal view is to let the Chine.so know, the Covernment hear about 
it, anything to be remedied; let them remedy it through the diplomatic source 
rather than have a new law, law, law all the time. I am i)er.s()nally in tlu.s 
favor of the law all the time. If the law they have would h(.‘ (uifoi'ced, I 
think of they are eiiforcing th(‘ immigration law. they are enforcing it more 
wor.se than any other law they have in Congre.ss now. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Let me ask you this; Do you believe existing laws 
ought to be enforced? 

Mr. Fong. As far as smuggling is coneernod I should say so. 

Corami.ssioner Weinstock. I would tell you what would happen if the exist- 
ing law was enforced. Tliere would be a great dead of injustice done, because 
if the crews, if the ins[)ection crews were sent out to-day to check up they 
would find untold niimber.s of Chinaman legally entitled to be here, hut uttm-ly 
unable to prove their rights bocau.se, many of them, their papers w('re de- 
stroyed in the San Francisco fire. Under the law tliey would be deported. It 
i.s because of that pos.sii)le injustice that might arise that this lias been es- 
tablished, has been suggested, reregistration, so as to wipe off the slate and 
legalize every man that is here, right or wrong, making it impo.sslblc to deport 
a man legally entitled to be iiere, to cure that situation. 

Mr. Fon(}. It would take a great deal to convince me, though. . On the face 
of it it .soumls good, but different when we try to study and analyze it, it 
doesn’t— I rather .see Congress enforce the law and do as much injustice they 
don’t want it to do; I would prefer to have Chinese hear of it in that light, 
in that manner, rather than have another law. I am not in favor of new 
law. Every time when there is a new law passed it seems to give to the 
Bureau of Immigration that much more power — every single time it seems to 
put new blood into their veins all the time; always has been, and I think it 
always will he. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS NORAH K. BANKS. 

Mr. Buniek. Please take the chair, Mis.s Bank.s. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Take the oath: Do you solemnly swear that the 
evidence that you will give in this matter before the commission Is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
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Miss Banks. I do. 

Mr. Bustek. Please state your name, Miss Banks. 

Miss Banks. Norah K. Banks. 

^Ir. Busier. I will ask you to speak out so that all these gentlemen can hear 
you. 

Miss Banks. Norah K. Banks. 

Mr. Busikk. What is your position? 

Miss Banks. I am Miss Cameron's assistant in tlie Presbyterian Chinese 
Home in this city. 

Mr. Busier. And Miss Cameron is so sick tiiat slie can not come Ix fore tins 
commission at this time? 

Miss Banks. She is. 

]\Ir. Busier. That is true. ITow long lane you been Miss Cameron's assist- 
ant? 

Miss Banks. For two and a half years. 

Mr. Busier. And prior to that time you were wliere? 

Miss Banks. I liave Irm fi workhig among tlie (^‘liinese for over 20 years in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Mr. Busier. Miss Banks, to get right to tho meat of the malt(‘r, some years 
ago an investignlion was made into tlie Immigration ] lepartmenl liere at San 
Francisco. At tliat time, as I have taken it up with you and witli ]\Iiss Cam- 
eron, ]\Iiss Cameron gave some testimony to Mr. Edsell conceriiing conditions 
which she had discovered in tiio Immigration Bureau hero; namely, that girls 
who were brought over here as prostituh'S were brought over by the aid of 
certain interpreters ami inspectors in the bureau, and Miss Cameron men- 
tioned names, giving chief among those Dr. Gardner. And her testimony, 
whieh I asked you to verity with her, was to the rdfect that for a great many 
years she ha<l thought that Dr. Gardner was a sim-ere and (^ariu'st Christian, 
hut the persistent rejiorts w'hieh she had heard had ultimahdy eaiis<'d her 
to cliango her mind, and she knew of speeifie instances in whi(*h he had had 
u liand In im]i(»rting Chinese slave girls. That is true, is it not? 

Miss Banks. It is. 

Idr. Busikk. Ami do you know of any instance that has come to your obser- 
vation since that time of Dr. Gardner's participation in such business? 

Miss Banks. Yes; T do; of one case in particular. There have h(‘en a num- 
ber of girls in tlie homei rescued slave girls, wlio have stated at different times 
tliat tliey had heard it reported in (diinatown that Dr. Gardner was engaged 
in tliis business ami did help to land slave girls, but tins girl to bor own 
knowledge knew that Dr. Gardner came one night to the house of bei* owner. 
()]• her owners — T think she was owm‘d liy a certain family, or more tlian one 
man, as they often are — and he told tliis man, she heard him toll him that 
a certain raid was to be made l>y immigration olfieers. on Information that they 
had received, on a certain slave house. And Dr. Gardner gave this man the in- 
formation in order that he miglit liave tlie girls out of the way, and slie 
was one of the girls that were to he nmioved from that house before the im- 
migration oflicers got there. And slie said tliat Dr. Gardner was in freipient 
comnuinicatioii with those men. 

Mr. Busier. Did you satisfy yourself as to the truth of tin's statement; did 
you heliovo it yourself? 

Miss Banks. I di<] ; because she was— though she was a resf-ued slave girl, 
she was a very truthful girl, and slie liad no object whatever In telling us 
different. Slie did it voluntarily one night whmi we were speoking of the 
conditions of slave girls, ami .slie .said how she had to work, that If she hadn’t 
been rescued she would have had to work that much longer in order to pay 
hack the money which that cost her owners. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did this girl sinaik English? 

Miss Banks. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do yon speak Chinese? 

Miss Banks. I understand a litti(‘, hut Miss Wu was with mo. 

Commissioner Weinstock. ]>id she act as interpreter? 

Miss Banks. Yes; hut T could understand almost everything that slie said. 

Mr. Busier. Now, there are, then, three cases of which Miss Cameron and 
you have satistied yourselves as to the truth of the matter. Tn addition to 
that, it is one of tlie most persistent and most common reports in Chinatown, 
is it not, tliat Dr. (tardner shares or extorts money from Incoming Cliinese 
and assists in landing prostitutes? 
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B-'xks- Yes : it is. It is fommoniy reported and beileved. I have heard 
^nteresZn.^“^ since I became 

naOresZ**”"*'" ^''®y '*•■« seldom if ever combatted by the 

tesHfy toYhat 

Mr. Busier. There are two or flirce other interpreters, are there not who 
are invoived in the same klmi of charges? ’ ® 

Miss Banks. Weil, tills girl mentioned anotlicr Interpreter. She could not 
describe him as dearly as she did Dr. Gardner. She said that they called him 
Ah Joe, and we were not able definitely to place him. She said that he wm 
an American and that he spoke Clilnese very well. He was one of those at that 
time In the service ; a white man who spoke Chinese 
Commissioner Weinstock. How old was this girl*? 

Miss IUnks. Slie was about 23. 

Commissioner Weinstock. She was used for immoral purposes? 

.Jlr liiid been kept; yes; by this family, and she said that her 

.ser?aTln’th6‘’&mTlyr'’''‘ ^ « ‘’«”estic 

Miss Banks. No; she was a prostitute. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Used for immoral purposes? 

Miss Banks. Yes ; owned by this family. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And lived right In with the family? 

Miss Banks. No; she was kept in one of these houses; but she was in this 
man s store or lumse at the time, I understood, that siie heard the conversation 
between Dr. Gardner and these men. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, Chin Jack, one of the Interpreters, and Ed Park are also 
supposed to be doing tlnit same kind of work, are tliey not? 

Miss Banks. I had never heard anything about' Chin Jack. I Imve no 
knowledge. But we feared that Mr. Park was. 

was a member of the church and took active 
^ TfV” which you are now performing for many years, did lie not? 

Miss BANip. For a ffreat many years, and Miss Ciameron at that time 
ti listed him implicitly ; would as soon have thought, I think, of doubting her^ 
self as she did him and he professed a great interest in the home and appeared 
to give a great deal of help to it at that time. 

co’fiiW'liwn severed with timt cmigregation or 

With that work? 

Miss Banks. I am not acquainted with those facts. 1 don’t know 
Mr. Busier. You are not? 

Miss Banks. No. 

Mr. Busiek. I believe that is all, unless the commission has something 
Commissioner Gabretson. Anything further, Mr. Widnstock? 

Mr. Busier. Oh, yes ; I want to ask you this one question : In the written 
examination taken by Miss Cameron, in which Miss Cameron gave her state- 
ment to Mr. Edsell, she said that she could furnish lilm with the names of 
two men who would testify to actual transactions with Dr. Gardner men whom 
she said had the courage to come forward. And I asked you to take that 
matter up with Miss Cameron and ask her whether or not Mr. Edsell ever 
required of her that she furni.sh the names of those men or asked for her assist- 
ance in procuring statements from them. 

Miss Banks. She could not remember, Mr. Busiek, whether she ever did 

think that she had given the names, but 
she did give him the names of two notorious Chinese men who were importers 
of slave girls that she knew were connected with Dr. Gardner a long time. 

Mr. Busier. Those were Woo Wal 

Miss Banks. And Yee Mee. 

Mr. Busier. I believe that is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Thank you. 
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TESTIXONT of me. LEE SONG. 

Mr. Busies. Mr. Fong, will you please take the oath as Interpreter, first? 

Mr. Fong. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I will swear the witness first. Do you solemnly 
swear that the testimony which you will give before this commission — one 
moment ; I will swear you first [addressing the interpreter] : Does he under- 
stand the oath? 

Mr. Fong. He understands the oath. I can repeat it in Chinese. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is the reason I was going to swear you first, 
so you can repeat it to him. I will swear you as interpreter first. 

Mr. Fono. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you solemnly swear that you will truthfully 
Interpret in every particular as between the commission and the witness in 
this matter now before the commission? 

Mr. Fong. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson (addressing the witness). Do you solemnly swear 
that the testimony which you will give in this matter now before the commis- 
sion is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

The Witness. Yes. 

i\Ir. Busier. Have the wltnes.s take the chair. Now, Mr. Fong, caution the 
witness to answer nothing but the question that is put to him and answer it 
directly. 

Mr. Busier. What Is your name? 

]Mr. Lee. Lee Song. 

'Mr. Busier. Where do you live? 

Mr. Lee. In this city. 

Mr. Buster. What is your business? 

IMr. Lee. In the firm of Wint.Tl Lung, general merchandise— merchants. 

Mr. Bi’siek. Do you know Dr. Gardner? 

Mr. Lfoe. I know him. 

]\Ir. Busier, Did you ever see any transaction between Dr. Gardner anti any 
other ('lilnese person, which would lead you to form a conclusion as to Dr. 
Gardner’s honesty? 

l\Ir. Lee. I have. 

Mr. Busier. Whore was that and when? 

Mr. Lee. In the year of the earthquake — that was 1906 — I saw Dr. Gardner 
have some relations with Fong Hing, in Oakland. 

:Mr. Busier. What was Fong King’s business? 

.Mr. Lee. Fong King’s business prior to the earthquake was in the cigar busi- 
ness, but after the fire he attended to these immigration cases or lookeil after 
the immigration cases. 

Mr. Busier. And ask him whether or not Fong Hing accumulated a great 
(leal of money? 

Mr. Lee. It was known that he had a lot of money when he went to China. 

Mr. Bi-sier. Ask him whether or not Fong Hing did not liave the reputation 
ns being a smuggler and importer of (hiinese prostitutes and was not in fact 
known as such among the Chinese? 

Mr. Lee. He is known to me, and in general that he looked after all casei^ 
all immigration cases, whether women or men or anyone else. 

Mr, Busier. Whom did he look after them for? 

Mr. Lee. Any particular person ; any person that happened to come and call 
on him to transact the business, or say look after my immigration case, he does 
it for him. 

Jilr. Busier. He don’t work, or he didn’t work, with any particular lawyer 
at all? 

Mr. Lee. He had no one attorney in particular, simply worked with one 
attorney one day and another attorney another day who have as their business 
general immigration practice. 

Ml’. Busier. Was Fong Hing a highly educated Chinese, and could he talk 
English fluently? 

Mr. Lee. He is an etlueated fellow and speaks English very fluently. 

Mr. Busier, What was this transaction you saw take place? 

Mr. Lee. This incident was in an evening about 8 o’clock— over 8 o’clock. One 
night on W’ebster Street, between Fourth and Fifth, he saw Mr. Fong Hing. and 
lie says, “ It is a warm night, simply 1 am waiting for a person.” He, Lee, 
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stepped aside and walked along and saw Gartlner eome along and saw Fong 
King hand the money over to Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Busiek. How much money did he have? 

Mr. Lee. I know they have a lot of money, because he heltl the money in his 
hand while he was waiting for this party. 

Mr. Busier. What kind of money was it? 

Mr. Lee. It was in gold. 

Mr. Busier. Did Fong King give any explanation of what this money was or 
why he gave Dr. Gardner this money? 

Mr. Lee. Yt«, .sir; he say.s, “I am regularly in touch with Dr. Gardner, and 
of course I handle cases, and if a case wasn’t any goml, wliy for that sum, .$20<) 
or $250, he can generally straighten it out for me.” That was Fong Hlng 
told me after I asked 1dm whether he have any relation with Dr. Gardner. 

Mr. Busier. Was any proposition ever made to you that Gardner \vould 
take cases for you? 

Mr. Lee. W('II, he said just prior to his departure for China, he says, “ I am 
sorry my time i.s somewhat llmite<i; I would like very much to make you 
acquainted with Dr. Gardner and put you there as my pc'rsonal frieml and 
confideutial friend ; it would enable you to cany on my job or my business the 
same that I have been doing.” 

Mr. Busier. Ask liim what Gardner’s general reputation is. 

IMr. IJiE. It has been a general rumor tlnit I know of Miat Dr. Gardner gen- 
erally looked after these cjises that wouldn’t pass otherwise, but Dr, Gardner 
wouldn’t accept generally exc'ept tlirough a few haiid.s, 

Mr. Busier. What was that answer? Tie wouldn’t take the money? 

Mr. Lee. He wouldn’t take the deal except through particular liands. 

Mr. Busier. Ho had to have some go-between? 

]\rr. T^ee. Some go-l)etweon ; a particular person he can trust or confide in. 

Mr. Busier. Who were these persons? 

Mr. Lee. I know delinitely Fong Hlng was one of them; hut as to thi> 
others, of course, I have heard l>r. Gardner was very careful, only a few 
persons, I heard tliKs. but I don’t know wlio the other jiarty was, outside of 
Fong Hing. I know Fong King was one of them. 

Mr. Busier. Didn’t the transaction take place near Woo Wni’s house over 
in Oakland? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know. I only know that— I know now Woo Wai lives in 
Oakland, but not after the fire, becau.se T went to San Jose and happened to 
come up to collect some insurance and went over to Oakland and happened 
to be walking down Webster Street and met Fong Hlng. 

Commissioner Garretso.n. You have establislied tlie residence as being there, 
from otlier sources? 

Mr. Buster. It is establislied in the r(‘cord. 

Commissioner Garruison. Is that all? 

Mr. Busier. That Is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MK. WONG TONG, 

Commissioner Garketron. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony which 
you will give in this matter now before the commission siiall be tlie tnitli, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, .so help you God? 

Mr. Wong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Wong, we are going to conduct this tlirougli Mr. Fong, so 
that we can get along faster, that is all. 

Mr. Wong. Yes, sir. 

(The examination of the witness Wong Tong w^as from this point conducted 
througli Interpreter T\mg, and the answers recited by him.) 

Mr. Busier. Your full name? 

Mr. Wong. Wong Tong. 

Mr. Busier. What is your business? 

Mr. Wong. General merchandise. 

Mr. Busier. Hoav long have you been in San Francisco? 

Mr. Wong. I was born in San Francisco. 

Mr. Busier. What connection Iiave you with the (’hinese Fresbyterlnn 
Church? 

Mr. Wong. I am a memiier and baptlzeii in tlie Pi-e.sbyterian Church over 
25 year ago. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you knowm Dr. Gardner? 
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Mr. Wong. About 20 years. 

Mr. Busier. What was Dr. Gardner— was l>r. Gardner engaged in the work 
of your church at that time? 

Mr. Wong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What was the cause of the separation of Dr. Gardner from 
your church? 

Mr. Wong. While he was preaching for us in the churcii he was at the same 
time in the Immigration Service as Cliinese interpreter, and general rumor 
lias developed that tie liad accepted money and possibly helpeil along things 
that should not be helped, and was antagonistic to the CMiliu'se in some way, 
so that they feel a man preaching the gospel and lieing in the Immigration 
Service and doing these things, it is not good to them, and for that reason they 
think they would be better off to have some one else, because he is going to 
ciing to such kind of service. 

Mr. Busier. Was one of the reports yon based your action on that Dr. 
Gardner was aiding in bringing in Chinese prostitutes? 

IMr. Wong. Tiiat was jiart of tlie rumor for removal, tliat lie lieiped or 
aided in the bringing in of prostitutes. 

Mr. Busier. Did tlie Ixiard finally take action which resulted in his being 
put out of the church? 

Mr. WoNo. After the rumor tin* brethren of th(» church on this aide and the 
branch over in Oakiand signed a petition to Kev. I. M. Condit, tiien the suiier- 
intendent of the I’resbyteriaii Mission of the Pacific Coast, requesting that he 
would so inform that Dr. Gardner should resign. Dr. Gardner, upon showing 
him these signatures of tlie brethren that you ought to sever your connection 
with the church, he refused, and sliortly after tiiat he wrote a letter and had 
it registered to Dr. Ng Poon Chew, stating that Dr. Ng Pcxm Chew was morally 
wrong before he married, and Dr. Chew was very indignant and put that letter 
to Rev. T. M. Condit; and Dr. (kmdit says it is about time for us to have 
some kind of a meeting, and he called a meeting of the ditferent Presbyterian 
doctors, you know, the board jier.son.s, and finally requested him to leave the 
church. 

Mr. Busier, And that resulted in his being severed from the ciiurcli? 

Mr. Wong. Yes, sir; severed the connection. 

Mr. Busier. Now, isn't it a fact that the Chine,se themselves, who knew Dr. 
Gardner best, were satisfied that those reports were triu*; tiiat he was extorting 
money ; and tiiat he was engaged in us.sisting in the landing of Chinese 
prostitutes? 

lilr. Wong. Although 1 am unfortunate that I never was involved in it .so 
as to give you my jiorsonai knowledge, but it is the general belief and rumor of 
Chinese at large that Dr. Gardner is not treating his Government straighl 
or tlie Chinese straight. 

Mr. Busier. Has Dr. Gardner liad the same experience with the Methodist 
congregation in this city that he had with (lie 1‘re.shyteriau after he left the 
I’reshyteriitn? 

Mr. "Wong. T was in Cliina during the time when he went to the Methodists 
and was driven out from tlie Melhodist ( ■hnreli, hut for what reason I do not 
know, but I know lie entered into tlie iSietbodist Clmrcli and left tlie Methodist 
Church, iindouhtedly for precisidy the saiia* reasons, hut I was not here to 
know the exact particular cause of his removal. 

]Mr. Busier. That is all. 

Commissioner Gakretson. That is all ; thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHIN JACK. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Do yon solemnly swear that the evidence which 
you will give in this matter now liefore the commission shall be the trutli, 
the whole truth, and notliiiig hut the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What is your name? 

Mr. Chin. Chin Jack. 

Mr. Busier. Where were you born? 

Mr. Chin. China. 

Mr. Busier. When? 

Mr. Chin. T. G. 5. 
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Mr. Busier. What is that according to our calendar? 

Mr. Chin. 1876. 

Mr. Busier. And when did you come to this country? 

Mr. Chin. K. S. 8. 

Mr. Busier. And what is that according to our calendar? 

Mr. Chin. 1873. 

Mr. Busier. Just a minute. 

Mr. Chin. I mean 1866. 

Mr. Busier. That is when you were born? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And you came here in 1873? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. With your parents? 

Mr. Chin. With my fatiier. 

Mr. Busier. When did you enter the Immigration Service? 

Ui\ Chin. In 1904. 

Mr. Busier. Who examined you for the position? 

]\[r. Chin. Sid Gain and Dr. Gardner. 

^Ir. Bi\sier. And did Dr. Gardner examine you first? 

^fr. Chin. I was in the service temporarily, and tiien h(» examined me then 
before giving me the regular appointment. 

Mr. Busier. Dr. Gardner examined you before he gave you the regular 
appointment? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You have served ever since? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. AVliere do you live? 

Mr. Chin. 725 Stockton Street. 

Mr. Busier. Who else lives there? 

Mr. Chin. Nobody but my family. 

IMr. Buster. Does Einbert liCe live there? 

Mr. Chin. Embert Lee was down there living on the lower floor. 

:^[r. Busier. Embert Lee used to be with the service, did he not? 

^Ir. Chin. I only heard about it. 

Mr. Busier. Well, you knew he used to be with the Immigration Depart- 
ment, didn’t you? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You know be was dismissed from the Immigration Di'part 
ment on account of dishonesty, do you not? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And what business is he in now? 

Mr. Chin. I don’t know exactly ; T think lie represents some Cliinese case. 

Mr. Buster. He represents Chinese in immigration cases, does he not? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

I\Ir. Busier. Are you and Lee pretty frimidly? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t it a fact you and he visit back and forth together and are 
seen considerably on the streets of Cbinatowii togetlier? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. That is not a fact? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any other business or do you do any other work be- 
sides working for tlie Government? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir; I have some bu.slne.ss interests; that is all. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any business interest in tlie Eye Yit Gar Co.? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. At 820 Washington Street, in Oakland? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What company is that? 

Mr. Chin. I have some business interest with Wing Chong & Co., 115 Waverly 
Place. 

Mr. Busier. What kind of concern Is that? 

Mr. Chin. That is a wholesale liquor house. 

Mr. Busier. How much of an Interest have you in that place? 

Mr, Chin. Only have a small interest— .$500. 

Mr. Busier. Five hundred dollars? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. BtJSiEK, Have you any other business interest? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir ; I have some business Interest in Seattle. 

Mr. Busiek. What are those? 

Mr. Chin. General merchandise. 

^Ir. Busiek. What concern? 

Mr. Chin. What is it? 

Mr. Busiek. What is the name of your firm? 

Mr. Chin. Rice and tea. 

Mr. Busiek. The name of the firm? 

Mr. Chin. Quong Tuck Co. 

Mr. Busier. Quong Tuck Co.? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How much interest have you in that concern? 

Mr. Chin. My fatiior’s interest— about $500— is turned over to my bhother 
now. 

Mr. Busier. You say youi father's interest was $500, and that was turned 
over to your brother? 

Mr. Chin. Five yours ago it was under luy name, hut now it Is under my 
Ijrother’s name. He has grown of age now. 

Mr. Busier. Your father is old? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Busier. You say the interest now appears in your l>r(dh(n-s name—your 

interest? , 

Mr. Chin. During the last 10 years under my name. 1^ ive years ago under 


my brother’s name. ^ . 

I\Ir. Busier. I don’t understand tiiat. You say during the last 10 years it Is 

under your name? , , 

Mr. Chin. It is already 15 years. Ten years under my name and five years 

under his name. .... i 

I\Ir. Busier. Have you an actual interest in tluit business, no matter whose 
name it is in? Have you still got an interest in that company? 

Mr. Chin. Not since I left Seattle to San Francisco,^ 

Mr. Busier. You don’t draw any dividends out of it? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You have no money coming from it? 
iMr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Where is that concern located? 

Mr. Chin. 808 Washington Street, Seattle. 

.Mr. Busier. Have you any other business interest? 

Ml*. Chin. Yes. sir; 1 have some. 1 iiave $500 on Quong Hop Sing, 1151 
Grant xVvenue, San Francisco. 

Mr. Busier. What is the business of Quong Hop Sing Co.? 

Mr. Chin. That is an American grocery. 

]\ir. Busier. That is an American grocery? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat other business intm-est have you? 

Mr. CBin. That is all. - , i lo 

Mr. Busier. Haven’t you got m interest in the ii Loy Co., of Oakland? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. Some time I have $1,000 interest, but I sold out three 


Mr. Busier. Isn’t it a fact you have told members on— I will ask you first 
whether or not you have not now an interest in a Cliinese lottery or lotteries? 
Mr. Chin. Not at the present time. 

Mr. Busier. Wasn't you treasurer of tlie Eye Yit Gar Co. at 8-0 \\ aslilngton 
Street, Oakland? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You mean to say you never heard of tliat company ? 

Mr. Chin. I heard about it. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know what it is? 

Mr. Chin. I know what it is. 

Mr, Busier. Have you ever been in the premises there? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr, Busier. You don’t know who runs it? 

Mr. Chin. I know who runs it. 

Mr. Busier. Who runs it? 

Mr, Chin. Chin Yun Yee, 
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Mr. Busier. You never had any talk with him about that business? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You never had anything to do with it at all? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. The only lottery you ever had anytliing to do witli was the 
Ti Loy lottery? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And that was three years ago? 

Mr, Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And you never had any Inlerest in any lottery since? 

Mr. Chin. Not any since. 

Mr. Busier. How iniich did you sell your interest for? 

Mr. Chin. I sold for ,$1,G00. 

Mr. Busier. Y"on paid $l,tX)0? 

Mr. Chin. Y^'e.s, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Isn’t it a fact yon have adniittcMl to otlicers over at tiie immi- 
gration station within the last year that yon are still interested in a lottery? 
Mr. Chin. No, sir - not .since during the last year. I sold out .May 10, l!)i2. 
Mr, Busier. What is your salary as interpreter? 

Mr. (hiiN. One hundred dollars a month, 

Mr. Busier. How nuich of a family have yon got? 

Mr. Chin. Only myself, wife, and son. 

IMr. Busier. How old is your .sou? 

Mr. Chin. My son is 15. 

Mr. Bx'sier. Have you any property? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Wliere? 

Mr. Chin. In Seattle. 

Mr. Bitstek. How much is that property worlli? 

Mr. Chin. I take in there $30 a month. 

Mr. Busier. When did you Iniy tliat proiiorty? 

Mr. Chin. I buy that in 19 — 1897. I foreclosed the mortgage. 

Mr. Busier. How much of a mortgage did you have? 

Mr. Chin. Twenty-six hundred dollars. 

Mr. Bi^siek. Yes. 

Coinniissioner O’Connei.l. How much casli did you i>ut in? 

Mr. Busier. Wliat? 

Commissioner 0'(Jonnell. How much cash did yon put in? 

Mr. Busier. How much? 

Mr. Chin. Twenty-six hundred dollar mortgage ami cash. 

Commissioner O’CVinnkix. Twenty-six liundred dollar mortgage and cash.' 
How much moiu'y did you put witli tiie mortgage to buy it ? 

Mr. Busier. No; he foreclosed the mortgage. He hud a $2,0(K> mortgage. 
Commis.sioner O’Conneei.. Oh, he had a mortgage on it. 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Chin. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connet.u, He foreclosed the mortgage. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Chin Jack * 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever heard tlu' rumor around (Jiimitown tliat certain 
officials In tfie immigration department, Chinese inspectoi*s, received money for 
the landing of Chinese? 

Mr. Chin. No. sir. 

Mr. Bu.stek, Y"ou have never Iieard that rumor? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You have never heard anyone’s name connected with it? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Y'ou haven’t even heard that there were any investigations on 
foot in regard to that? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You never testified in regard to any (’hinese Interpreter out 
there? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Never been consulted by Mr. Ed.sell? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. In regard to Dr. Gardner, for Iiustance? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 
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Mr. BcsiEK. And you never knew until I told you right now that any Chinese 
interpreter was ever suspected of ret‘eiviug money out of that? 

Mr. Chin. I had never heard anything until to-day, what you asking me 
about. 

Mr. Busier. And who did you hear that from? 

Mr. Chin. I never heard anything before until you asked me. 

Mr. Busier. Until I asked you that question? 

Mr. Chin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. There is no general talk about tliut kind of stuff down in 
Chinatown, is there? 

Mr. Chin. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. None at all. 

I believe that is all. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. That is all. 

Mr. Chin. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM H. CHADNEY. 

^Ir. Buster. Please be sworn. 

Commissioner Carketson. Do you solemnly sw«‘nr that the evidence' which 
you give in this matt(*r now before the eommi.ssion shall \k' the trutli, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Chadney. I do. 

Mr. Rusieta. Please state your name in full, Mr. Chadney. Just he seated. 

Mr. Chadney. William IT. Clmdney. 

Mr. Rusietc. Ami what is your iM)siti(m? 

Mr. Chadney. Immigrant inspector. 

Mr. Busier. Wliere? 

Mr. (hiADNEY. The station is Monterey. 

Mr. Riusiets. lender the Dos Angeles jurisdiction? 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir ; there has In^eti a new arrangement. 

Mr. Busier. I mean under the San Fh'anois<*o? 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir ; under Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Busier. I se(‘. 

Mr. (hiADNEY. Ttatlier a special commissitm. 

Mr. Busier. How long lias tliat lK‘en In existence? 

Mr. Chadney. Since April of this year. 

Mr. Busier. And is Monterey in the — ordinarily was Monterey in the San 
Francisco district? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes. 

IMr. Busier. How long have you been with tlie Government, Mr. Chadney? 

Mr, Chadney. About seven years. 

Mr, Busier. Then you have been engaged In Ciiin(\se work during that time? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes. 

Mr. Busier, ftlr, Cliadney, just give the commission some idea of the smug- 
gling that goes on by boat. 

Mr, Chadney. There is approximately 50 Chinamen a month brought in 
from Ensenano into the southern district by boat and tlien transported north 
by automobile and wagon. 

(Jomniissioner Garretson. Right there let me ask a (iiiestion that has never 
been touclied on here, at least, while I was present: Is tliere any of that done 
on the gulf? 

Mr. Chadney. The Gulf of California? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir ; we have no record of that down that far. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. Go ahead. 

Mr. Chadney. Just recently since the trouble with Mexico there has not been 
the Influx of Chinese that we had before. The Chinese previous to that time 
used to come by steamer to Mazatlau or some other port below, and then come 
up by coastwise steamer to Ensenano and wait there until proper arrangements 
had been made by them with their cousins or friends in tlie United States. 
The Chinaman In Mexico — wants to be secured before he allows the men to come 
north. He has to pay a certain amount of the expense before they start, and 
the stores interested must secure lilm against any loss by being caught, and so 
forth. We had an instance here not so long ago, they capturetl the Calipso, 
quite a large boat, brought up 16 Chinamen and 68 cans of opium. He caught 
the men, but we didn’t get the Chinamen or the opium, on account of not 
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liaving proper facilities. But the Chinamen coming here now are principally 
those who went through the United States in transit to Mexico by way of 
Mexicali. They have become tired of working down there and are working 
over toward Ensenano and then coming north. 

Commissioner Garketson. What is the exact mileage from Ensenano to the 
border? 

Mr. Chadney. To the border, 90 miles, and it is a much quicker trip and 
much safer trip by launch than it is overland. There are so many people look- 
ing for Chinamen coming overland, and it is a long, dreary trip from Calexico 
to any large city in the northern part of the country. 

Mr. Busiek. How did these Chinese happen to get away from the Calipsol 

Mr. Chadney. The deal, or scheme, as you might call it, had been started in 
southern California. I was attempting to operate with other inspectors in the 
southern district in the capture of the Calipso, which was to make a landing 
at Moss Landing. Moss Lauding is about 14 miles north of Monterey proper. 
So I got a launch and another inspector and went to Moss Landing and anchored 
there for two or three nights— the 15th, 16th, and 17th of January of this year. 
The Calipso came up, but could not make a landing on account of the heavy 
water ; the water was breaking right over the pier, so I afterwards learned 
from these smugglers themselves, that the Chinamen in charge of the party 
told them to make a landing in Monterey. “ We can’t stay here all night ; we 
will be found out at daylight.” They went to Monterey, landed, and they tele- 
phoned to Watsonville for an automobile, and they came down and took the 
party away. 

On account of the weather I decided to leave Moss Landing about 2 o’clock 
in the morning and come to Monterey, and when I got there the Calipso was 
there at anchor. I took the Calipso and the smugglers — seized them — and 
then started to search for the contraband that had been landed. We were suc- 
cessful in arresting but four, I believe, of the contraband Chinese that came 
in on the Calipso. But we did not get any of the opium, and we did not get all 
of the smugglers. One of the men, Mr. Fox, got away, and we have not yet 
located him. Neither have we found the Chinaman who was in charge of the 
deal. He refused to pay the smugglers or to pay anybody for the trouble. He 
took the opium and went away, and it is presumed he has gone back to China. 

Mr. Bv\siek. Were any of the Government people in on that deal ? 

Mr. Chadney. The southern district have In the past Issued 90-day appoint- 
ments, or at least have been responsible for 90-day propositions. Men will 
come to an inspector in charge there and give certain information regarding 
smugglers, and if tiiey think if he is of any value at all they will hire him for 
90 days, at approximately $3 a day. If he gets results within that time, why, 
all right. Tf he doesn’t, why, he is discharge<l. On the trip an ex-smuggler by 
the name of David Main was with the party when we arrested them. 

Mr. Busier. He helped out the wljole deal, did he? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes ; he was one of the prime movers. 

Commissioner Garretson. In fact he was one of the fr.omers? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes ; to the best of my knowledge, he was. 

Mr. Busier. Did David Main help you apprehend or make any effort to 
apprehend these contraband who had escaped? 

Mr. Chadney. No. He submitted to arrest. That is all. 

Mr. Busier. Is it not a fact that while you were waiting for the Calipso to 
come up that the same crowd that David Main was in actually did land another 
bunch? 

Mr. Chadney. That is Avhat I understand. 

Mr. Busier. Some 20? 

Mr. Chadney. About 20 men— 20 Chinese were landed. 

Mr. Busier. They were not caught? 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Who is responsible for this arrangement of hiring smugglers to 
help in these transactions? 

Mr. Chadney. Well, Mr. Taylor is in charge of the smuggling work; he has 
direct charge now. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is he the originator of the 90-day Idea, so far as 
you know? 

Mr. Chadney. So far as I know, yes. 

Mr. Busier. How does the record of captures made by you since Taylor has 
taken charge compare with the record for a like period of time before? 

Mr. Chadney., On this coast you mean, north of Monterey, in this Juris- 
diction? 
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Mr. BtJfiiEK. Yes. 

Mr. Chadney. There has not been a capture in the northern district since 
Mr.K Taylor took charge, and there has not been a capture of contraband 
Chinese in the southern district by water since Mr. Taylor took charge; but 
the 

Mr. BtJSiEK. The Chinese that have been captured since Mr. Taylor took 
charge are part of a crowd that were landed at San Francisco here and allowed 
to go by rail to JMexico under iirrangeinent with the Pacilic Mall? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BrsiEK. And then attempted to return to this country overland ; is Unit 
true? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes, sir; Mr. Busiek. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Tlie southern district has made quite a record of captures of 
that bunch, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes, sir. Now, I would like to explain that proposition a 
little if you will allow me. 

Mr. Busiek. Certainly. 

Mr. Chadney. I have accompanied a party of tlie men who were sent down— 
Chinamen wlio were sent down to Mexicali on one trip representing the Govern- 
ment — and tiie Chinese, after they got down to Mexh^uli, were not received as 
they thought they should have been. And quite a number of them turned 
around and came back; that is, they came across the line with their trunks 
and their blankets. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Openly? 

Mr. Chadney. Came right across the line, and we have, as our records will 
show — had to have special arrangements for their baggage. They l)r(aight tia*ir 
trunks and their blankets back with them that they took down south. So I 
wouldn’t attribute tliat as being much of a capture. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You wouldn’t tliink it would take a very aidistie 
sleuth to get them? 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir; not after the experience I had along the border. 

(’oiiimissioner Gabretson. Mexicali is Just below San Diego, isn’t it? 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir ; it is directly across from Calexico, just a small river 
dividing ; a creek. 

Mr. Busier. What methods are you now pursuing, under Mr. Taylor’s direc- 
tion, looking toward tlie capture of contraband (’liincse, what is tlie system or 
method? 

Mr. Chadney. Tlie system is to act upon information furnished wiierever 
we might secure it, however we may secure it. 

.Mr, Busier. Hasn’t there been a remurkalile grow’th of working in connection 
with stool pigfKins? 

Mr. Chadney. ]\rost of our information comes that way. 

Mr. Busier. Since Mr. Taylor took charge, has there or has there not been a 
growth of the prjictico of Government employees Insinuating tiiemselves into 
the confidences of smugglers, and Govt'iiiment employi'cs who were ex-smug- 
glers, and men who formerly bore bad characters, and intrusting to them to 
furnisli you the information? 

Mr. Chadney. That is our principal source of information, from men of tliat 
character. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Has it gi'own since Taylor's administration more 
tlian it had before? 

Mr. Chadney. Well, Mr. Taylor has luid cliarge of tlie smuggling operations 
for some time, some tw o or tliree years. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Does your experience go back of Mr, Taylor’s day? 

Mr. Chadney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Since he has dominated It. then, whether actual 
control or otliorwlso, has it growm in that time to a greater degree than it 
existed prior to that time? 

Mr. Chadney. It has ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are the present methods as effective as (ho.se used prior? 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Explain the system that you used to use. 

Mr. Chadney, We would patrol the border and w'atcli the trails out of 
^lexlco, tw'o different points of Mexico. I w'as formerly stationed at Tia Juana 
with Mr. Conkling, and we would patrol the border, watch for the different 
crow'ds to pass. We would get information a party had started, and it was up 
to us, then, to get them and get the smugglers, and that meant a lot of nlglit 
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riding. The class of smugglers that we caught there were men that were heart- 
less. They would kill you on sight They would get away With you if they 
possibly could. I don’t say this In any boastful spirit but I speak fiom 
practical experience. I found that night riding and stern meth(Kls with smug- 
glers, that is, treating them as they would treat us, did more to stop smuggling 
than anything else before or since. 

Comralssloner Gakretson. How far is Tia Juana from the border; is It 
actually on the line? 

Mr. Chadney. Right on the line. 

Commissioner Garretson. I thought It was. How far is Calexico and the 
other town opposite? 

Mr. Chadney. Directly across, just a small street dividing the two. The 
Department of Tijihor instructed me to .submit a plan of operation to more siie- 
CGSsfully handle this smuggling of Chinese in this district. And I submitted a 
plan, whieli was to disregard all Information that we miglit get from any source, 
as we had been getting in the past from smugglers, to ignore them entirely and 
to form an arresting crew composed of an inspector, interpreter, stenographer, 
and watchman. Ami to go places where there wore ii nuiiiher of Chinese 
em})loyer, say dllYerent canneries and different potato fields, and ask the China- 
m(Mi to produce their documentary evidence of right to be in the United States-. 
Tho:-44' that could not produce would he given an examimition. Uia^u the out- 
come of the examination we would arrest or not as vve saw fit. For instance, 
if a man had been here 10 years, had no i)apers. that case would be passed up, 
and as long as we had men who had Just come from Mexico, the young men 
who could not show any papers of any kind. But no action has been taken on 
that matter. But the principal place the f’hinese try to get is as far as San 
Francisco. They come in here and this swnis to ho tiaar meeca. Rut no effort 
lias ever been made in the northern district of California to npiirehend contra- 
band Chinese. What I m(‘an ).y contraband (’Innese are persons w ho are liero 
illegally. 

Mr. Rustek. Have you ahvnys w’orked along the southern border? 

Mr. Chadney. Until about three years ag<); yes. sir. 

^fr. Bi'sikk. And then you moved up here? 

^fr. Chadney. I was transferreil to San Francisco. 

Mr. Btjriek. You have never w'orked along the Canadian border? 

Mr. Chadney. No, sir. 

IMr. BrsiEK. IMr. Chadney, aren’t you w'orking on a ease right now in connec- 
tion with the Sun Francisco ofTico to detect a jiarty of about 20 Cliinese who 
are supiiosed to come in bore? 

:Mr. Chadney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bustek. .lust give the commission the plan of that that you are work- 
ing on. 

Mr. Chadney. At IMonterey a certain policeman with wlioin T am quite 
friendly came to me and said that a cliauiTeur had given Iiiin certain Cliiaes(‘ 
letters and had askerl him to keep those letters and give tliem to tlie China- 
man whom he would meet at Gaivota, where this chauffeur was to go and get 
a party of Chinese who 'would be landed tliore by Ismt. So I brought— at 
least I mailed these two letters to Dr. Gardner, who is our oflielal Interpreter. 
I prefer Dr. Gardner’s translation to any of the other interpreters. I think 
he is the most competent officer there and the most faithful, and there, is no 
leaking, one thing that we have to guard against. And these letters, by the 
way. I have a transhition right hero. 

Mr. Bttstek. .Tiist give the general purport. 

Mr. Chadney. I will just give the note, it is a little note that a man was to 
give to the Chinaman at Knsennno to know that he is (>. K. They are very, 
very short, Mr. Buslek, 

Mr. Busier. All right. 

Mr. Chadney. This is a Chine.se letter translated by Cliinese Tns*>ector and 
Interpreter John E. Gardner at the request of myself : 

Mr. Tam Tsun Kwing. 

Dear Sib: The 34 stiek.s .sent up are already all right. As previously set 
forth clearly. Now, 7 more sticks are desired as follows: lAim YIng Mo (?), 
Lum Duck Yung, Lum Shew' Yow, laira Shin Ylng, Chiu Dai ;Mu, Ng Yu 
Jee (?), I^u Wun. These, wftli the fonner ones, make 21 sticks. Please let 
that party bring them along. Don’t have any doubts or misgiving. The rest 
of them are set forth in the letter. On the next occasion, when mistakes are 
w'ell ascertained, will put it through again. 
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The Los Angeles goods will have to wait until the next occasion, also. 
Please bear that in mind, and it will be all right. 

^The compensation for you and others will be sent as per account without 
fail. It will be just as you say. 

Uespectfully, 

Ah Chee Yip, Wong Yun Shan. 

Jur.Y 28. 

This is the translation of one of the letters as it was given to ino l)y tlie 
policeman. 

Then I followed Mr. McFadden. Mr. McFadden was the name of the 
chauffeur in this case, and asked him to cooperate with me in arresting the 
Chinese: “You have shown your good faith in giving this letter to ttiis police 
officer. The police officer gave it to me.’’ And lie said he would be glad to 
help me. And I then advised liiui to go to San Francisco and see what could 
be done, Whlcli he did. He came up to San Francisco, and then 1 asked tlie 
San Francisco office to detail an inspector to watch him to see where he 
went; that is, into what stores he went, and to see wlio he was stopping witli. 
The inspector met the Oliinaman who had given ^McFadden tlu‘ letter in the 
first instance, and he was introduced by McFadden to this Chinaman as ii 
man who had another automobile, and who would help in bringing the (’hiuese 
from Galvota. Then, of course, the Chinaman nnlnirdened himself and told 
the wliole arrangement. But there was some liitch in the money matters and 
the deal has not as yet gone tlirough, and I am under the imiiression it won’t 
go through now under the original arrangement, because it has dragged 
along too long. 

(’ommissloner Gatuietson. Bets arc off. 

^fr. (biADNEY. This deal is lo.st. But the fact that those men have been 
giuirantei'd means that they are heiv, that they will be heri', and if they don’t 
come that route they will come another. The store is putting up the money, 
at least guaranteeing the money, don’t care which party handles them, tliey 
want the men here, and they will get them, and give any amount necessary 
to get them hero. 

Mr. B(^slEK. What is the current price for smuggling in a (!liinaman? 

Mr. CiiADNEY. Two hundred and fifty dollars now; tliat is, to land them in 
San Franci.sco, per heiid. Fiach boat will bring about an average of 25, not 
more. Sometimes they make a larger load, but very seldom. The trip can be 
made in about six days back and forth. 

Commissioner Gakretson. I want to ask one question. I do not know whether 
it Is something you are dodging or whether — T don’t mean you [Mr. (!hadneyl 
(lodging, -but I mean the Investigator. I have not heard it asked here from 
anybody. .Are the Chinese Six Companies, or any one of them connected with 
the smuggling of Chinese, or is it private enterprise for gain only, in your 
opinion? 

Mr. Ctiadney. The individuals of the Slv Companies might b(‘ interestisl, but 
not the Six Companies Jis a body. 

Commissioner Gakretson. What brought that to my mind was .some occur- 
rences, .some testimony that has Ixmmi given luo'e, not in respon.se to a question 
of tliat kind at all, but I wanted to know myself what the attitude of the com- 
panies was toward that question as a laxly, or of its conqxtnent parts. 

]\lr. Ohadney. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakretson. That is all. 

Mr. Busier. Just this question. 

Commissioner Gakretson. One minute. 

]\rr. Buster, From your experience with the Six Companies, is it or l.s it not 
your impression that the Six Companies itself as an organization tries to keep 
its hands clean in all tran.sactions with the Goverriment? 

Mr. Chadney. With the Federal Government, yes; but not with Highbinders’ 
affairs. That Is a different matter again. 

Commissioner Garret.son. A'ou mean that tiieir attitude toward questions of 
national law as affecting the Interrelation of the Chinese and the Americau-s 
they try to keep their liands clean, but they are nothing for the criminal cmle? 

l^Ir. Chadney. That is tlm idea, yes ; that is rigid. 

Commissioner Gakretson. That Is all, thank you. 

Mr. BusiEii. That is all. 

Commissioner Gakretson. The commission will stand adjonrnt'd. 

(And thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m. Saturday, September 5, 1914, the hear- 
ings of tlie commission in San Francisco were adjourned.) 



EXHIBITS. 


ESSm EXHIBIT. 

Applicaiiom for return certificates. 

1911-12. 



Number. 

Granted. 

Denied. 

Applica- 
tion sus- 
tained. 

Applica- j 
tion dis- i 
missed. 

Pending 
and with- 
drawn. 

Natives 

RSI 

748 

.58 

6 

IS 

78 

Exempts 

756 

627 

41 

7 

8 

88 

1 

341 

312 

10 


1 

19 





Total 1 

1,9S1 

1,687 

109 

13 

27 

185 







1912-13. 



Number. 

Granted. 

Denied. 

Applica- 
tion sus- i 
tainod. 1 

Applica- 
tion dis- 
missed. 

Finally 

granted. 

Finally 

refused. 

Natives 

922 

871 

51 

4 

18 

875 

47 

Exempts 

777 

740 

37 

2 

8 

742 

35 

1 .ahorp.rs 

350 

346 

4 



346 

4 









Total 

2,049 

1,957 

1 92 

6 

26 ! 

l,9tl3 

1 86 


1913-14. 


Natives 

i 1,025 

951 

53 

Exempts 

! 871 

1 819 

37 

Laborer.s 

1 272 

269 

3 

'Fotal 

2,168 

! 

2, 168 

93 


Total number of Chinese applications for a<lniissl()n 


Students: 

Admitted 

Rejected 

Retumins; merchants: 

Admitted 

Rejected 

Section 6 merchants: 

Admitted 

Rejected 

Merchants’ \^ives: 

Admitted 

Rejected 

Merchants’ children: 

Admitted 

Rejected 

Wives of natives: 

Admitted 

Rejected 

Children of natives; 

Admitted 

Rejected 


Total: 

Admitted . 
Rejected . . 


ARRESTS. 


Before commissioner. . 
Departmental warrant 


DEPORTATION.S. 


Commissioner 

Departmental warrant. 


23 

14 

957 

8;21 

269 

68 

50 

3 

37 

2,047 

121 

1911 12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

3,624 

3,550 

3.8.32 

321 

201 

245 

24 

6 

3 

8,58 

70,8 

645 

20 

13 

14 

119 

81 

121 

4 

17 

3 

61 

84 

73 

4 


6 

413 

540 

647 

79 

66 

.SO 

62 

80 

79 

6 

7 

4 

287 

527 

698 

68 

80 

89 

2,121 

2,221 

2,508 

205 

191 

208 

57 

44 

9 

52 

80 

23 

36 

28 

8 

25 

45 

12 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


New Yokk (^ity, Wcdncsikuy, May 27, 191^—10 a. m. 

Present: Oliairnian Walsh, Cominissioners O’Connell, I.ennon, Harritnan, 
Ballard, and Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will iilease Ik* in ordei-. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Ta^p:art liere? 

Mrs. Malinda Scott. Mr. Chairman, we hear a ^eat deal about the war in 
Colorado, hut we can not g(*t tlie time reiMirts in the newspapers. We have here 
two of the miners’ wives, who have ctmie straight from iiUdl(>w; and T would 
ask your permission to give them a hearing just now, as they have to leave for 
Boston at noon. Would you plea.se hear them? 

Commissioner Harri:man. Mr. Chainnan, haven’t we already adopteil a ri'solu- 
tion tiuit we would investigate conditions in Colorado, and we are going thei'e. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

(Jommissioner Haukiaian. Wouldn’t it he a better chance to get first-lnind 
information to h(‘ar these ladies? 1 think, as ri'presenting the wonam and 
children of the country on this commission, 1 would like these women to have 
an oiiportunity for a hearing. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course we pas.sed a resolution at the inception of our 
work setting out tlic mining industries of the United States as one of I he sub- 
jects of inquiry. 1 had suppostnl that we would not go into Ihe mining question 
until we got to Denver, hut 1 am willing to take tlie wish of the commission 
upon it. 

Commissioner Haeriman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to din'ct your atten- 
tion to the fact that I Imve a telegram from Miss Jane Addams saying that 
the.se iadies were going to Washington, and asking if the commission would 
give them a hearing; and that wa.s — 1 didn't know they were coining to New 
York at all, so I did not'say anything to you about it. 

Commissioner Garket.son. Mr, Chairman, I move that we give them a hearing. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson moves that we give these ladies a hearing. 
Is there a second? 

Commissioner Ballard. I .second the motion. 

Chairman Wat.sh. It has been movtsi and seconded that we hear tliese ladii'S 
this morning — that they he given a hearing out of the regular order, on the 
mining branch of our inquiry. All in favor of that signify by saying “aye”; 
contrary “ no.” The ayes have it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you have h«ard the statement, Mr. Thianpson, with 
reference to tlie necessity of tliese ladies getting away. Can you so arrange 
your program that we can hear thiMii rigid now? 

Mr. Thompson. I think Mr. Taggart will give way. Are yem willing to, 
Mr. Taggart? 

Mr. Tac.oart, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I tliink we can very well hear them now, Tliere are a num- 
ber of our witnesses here that I think should be cautioned to remain. 

Chairman Waj.sh. All witnesses on Ihe n‘gular program will please remain 
In attendance. We will take the other matter up as soon as we dispose of this. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Stenographer, I wish you would give tiiis a separate 
caption fr^im the rest of oiir lieariug—wrlte it up in that way. We don’t A^ ant 
to get it interlarded with the hearing on the siiliject of building trades. 

The Uepoktkb. Under what lieading? 

Cliairman Walsh. Heading, “ The Coloradi* coal miners’ strike.” 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. PEARL JOLLY. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Will you pieast> give us your name? 

Mrs. Jolly. Mrs. Pearl Jolly. 

Mr. Thompson. Wiiere do you reside? 

Mrs. Jolly. At Ludlow, Colo. 
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Mr. Thompson. And nro you niarrletl, of coui*se? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Your husband living? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A miner? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your age? 

Mrs. Jolly. Tvveiity-one. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any children? 

Mrs. Jolly. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson' How long have you been married? 

Mrs. Jou.Y. Just a year. 

Mr. Thompson. Where did you live before you went to Ludlow? 

Mrs. JoLi.Y. Well, I have spent my life in Colorado. Just before I went to 
Ludlow I left the Minnequah Hospital. I was there as a nurse. 

Mr. Thompson. Where were you born? 

Mrs. Jolly. I was born in Crested Butte, Gunnison County, Colo. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has your husband been a miner? 

Mrs. Jolly. I could not tell you just how long ; but he has been a miner ever 
since I have known him, and I have known him for two years. 

Mr. Thompson. ILis he always worked in Colorado as a miner? 

Mrs. Jolly. My husband was born in Scotland. 

Mr. Thompson. In Scotland? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir; but came to the United States when he wa.s just a 
little baby, and has been in Colorado for about 

Mr. Thompson. How old a man is he now? 

Mrs. Jolly. Twenty-two. 

Mr. Thompson. You may proceed with your .story. 

Mrs. Jolly. I want to take up just as little time as I can, so I will tell this 
story of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell it in your own way, taking up ns litlle time, but giv- 
ing all the details that you think are pertinent. 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir. Well, a week previous to the strike my husband went 
to Trinidad to do a little shopping down there. When he came back from 
Trinidad he put on his clothes and went to the mine on the following morning. 
They asked him where he had been. He told them to Trinidad. 

Chairman Walsh. Who asked him? 

Mrs. JoLi.Y. 'fhe superintendent. They wanted to know what his business 
was in Trinidad. He told them he was down there on private business. They 
asked him if he was a delegate to the convention at Trinidad tluit the Unitetl 
Mine Workers had held before there. He said no. They told him that they 
did not need him there any more; that he was to get out of camp. I think It 
was 15 minutes that they gave him to move his furniture and everything and 
get out of camp. He iiioved. I went down to a farmhouse' below and spent the 
week there, until the Ludlow tent colony. On the 23d day of September the 
strike was called and we all moved into the tent colony. From my first ex- 
perience in the Ludlow tent colony the gunmen would come there and would 
try in every way to provoke trouble. They were trying to cause a battle be- 
tween the miners and the gunmen, but we knew that and we did not want to 
have any trouble. At one time the gunmen came to the Ludlow tent colony, 
just as near as they could get, fired two shots into the tent colony. Our men 
took their rifles and went to the hills, thinking that by so doing they would 
lead the fire that way and keep them from firing on the colony, where the 
women and children were. There was no way to protect the women and chil- 
dren. After that our men took and dug pits under the tents, so that if the 
same thing should happen again there would be some means of escape for those 
w^omen and children. Following that, the militia came Into the field. When 
the militia came In there we made them welcome; we thought they were going 
to treat us right. They were escorted into the camp with a brass band. They 
attended all of our dances. They came down and took dinner with us two or 
three different evenings, but when they were in there two or three days they 
turned, and we could see that, but we did not want to have any trouble with 
them. One of the women, I believe, told them that they could not be on two 
sides at once. So following that they would come Into our tent colony and 
searched about once a week or more. When they came there our arms were all 
turned over to the inllltla. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 
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Mrs. Jolly, Our arms and ammunition. They told us they would disarm the 
others, but instead they took tlie arms and ammunition that the strikers had 
and turned them over to the mine guards. Then we were searched ; our tent 
colony was searched about once a week or more. When they came they would 
bring axes, picks, shovels, and such things with them. They would search in 
all the little drawers about this big [indicating], looking for things. Any- 
thing they could get hold of to carry away without being seen they would 
take it. They would take the axes and cut up the floors so that tlie union 
would have to buy new lumber in order to rebuild the floors. Our men had to 
stand for that. 

Finally it got so tliat every one of the women who went out of the grounds 
they would meet with insults, abuse, called vile names, anything that was 
possible. One time my.sclf and throe or four different women started for the 
post offlce one Sunday morning. When we got about half way there a detail 
got up in front of us and fixal their bayonets and their guns and told us we 
couldn’t go any farther. I asked them why. They told me not to ask any 
questions, using profane language when they wer(‘ telling me this. Not to ask 
any questions or they would shoot my head off. We turned and went back to 
the tent colony. That afternoon we went to the post ollice. While we were 
there they went to search the Ludlow tent colony. This happened in Decem- 
|jer, in real cold weather, snowing at the time. One of the women with us 
had a baby six moiitlis old in her arms. When we started buck they would 
not let us go into the homes. I don’t know why. They were already in the 
camp soai'chiug. They told us we could not go in there. They put a detail 
ill front of us and kept us out in the liehi in the snow. Tlie baby was scream- 
ing, it was so cold. She told tliem she was going in lier house anyway, and had 
her baby in her arms, going in and warm her baliy, that she would not keep 
tliem out and let tiiem freeze to death. One man held a revolver right on her 
and hit her and told lier to move another step and he would shoot her. Fol- 
lowing that every man who would go out of the boundary line from Ludlow tent 
colonj^ they would come back with black eyes. They were beattm up. Tlireat- 
onecl if they went back to work they would be all right, but if they did not 


they would be beat up. 

On April 10 we had a liaseball game. Tlie militia had always been in the 
Italiit of attending tlie baseball games, but never before had they attended with 
their rifles. On April 9 w^as a Greek holiday, Sunday, and they thought perhaps 
ihat they would bo drinking, and those men, if they were to go down there 
^\•i^h tlieir rifles, would be able to stir up some trouble. They stood right in 
the (liaiiiond with their rifles. One of the men asked tlunn if tliey would please 
get out of the diamond, lie told them If lie wanted to watch the baseball game 
it was not nwessary to guard them, to put tlieir guns to their side. Tliey be- 
came indignant and made tlieir tlireats what tbey could do and what they 
would not do. One of the women said to them, in a joke, “ Don’t you know if 
a woman would start toward you with a BK gun you would all throw away 
your guns and run.” lie says, “ That is all right, girlie, you have your big Sun- 
day to-day, but we will Iiave the roast to-morrow. It would only take me 
and three or four men out there to clean out all the hunch”; and they cleaned 
out the bunch on the following day. Tlu'y triiMl every way they could before 
they left the baseball ground to create trouble. They would call the different 
])layers and want them to come over and talk and wIkmi they refused they said, 
” Come on, we will take you to the guardhouse and talk to you.” They left the 
baseball game. Sunday night they came into the tent colony, b\it they would 
not go up to speak to any of our leaders in Uie camp at all. When the leaders 
would start toward them they would go right away, so they concludtnl they 
were trying to blow up the camp. They had made their throat and told about 
how they had previously torn down the Forbes tent colony. 

They put guards in our camps Sunday night to take care of the camp, hut 
nothing happened. On the following Monday morning, about 9 o’clock, the 
same five militiamen who had been at tlie baseball game on Sunday came to the 
Ludlow grounds. They had a paper and they sent in for Louis Tikas, a Greek 
and the leader; they handed him this slip of paper, and it had some foreign 
name on it of some man that was not in the tent colony. They told him they 
wanted to take the man out of the colony ; they asked him if they had a war- 
rant or had been sent there by the civil authorities. They said no, they had 
been sent there by the military authorities. They said “ I understand the mili- 
tary commission is out now.” He says, ” I would like to talk to 
llemrOck,” who was In command. So they left the Ludlow tent colony Nvltn 
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a tlireat that they would he buck again. When they met Louis Tlkas they went 
and culled up Manager Hemroc-k and asked him If iie would see him and talk 
to him. He said he would. They met at the C. & S. depot. I don’t know what 
the conversation was at the depot, hut I know when Louis Pikas came back he 
told us the machine guns and everything were set ready to wipe the tent 
cf}lony. The next thing we observed was Loiii.s Tikas coming from the depot 
waiving a wliite handkercliief. Tliere was about 200 tents in the tent, colony 
and about 1,000 inhabitants, alumt 500 women and SIX) children. We w’ere all 
in front in largo groups. He was waiving this white handkercliief, I supiwse, 
for ns to get back. While he was running toward us and waiving the white 
handkerchief they fii'otl two bonilis. Following that they turned the machine 
gun into the tent colony and started to firing witli lifics* Our men decicied if 
they would take the hills, take their rifles and go into the hills, that they would 
lead fire from fhe tent colony into the hills and thus protect the women and 
children in the tent colony. Tliere was just 40 rilies in the Ludlow camp. 
They will tell you there was 5(X) or s<». There was 40 in tliere, and I would 
swear to that before any jury in tlie Uniteil Stares. Tlie men wdio had rifles 
went to the hills, and the others, too, so that there wmild not be any iiieii in 
tlie camp, thinking in tliat way tliey would atlract the fire away from tlie 
women and children. Tiieii if no men were there tliey would not fire. Tli(‘y 
did not follow the men into tlie hills; they wen* too cowardly; they wanted to 
fight with the women. They kept the niadiliie guns turned on the camp all 
day, more or less. The women and children, too, could run out of the camp, 
but there wu’e so many women tliere exploding to iKM’oine mothers, and also, 
many that had such a large family of small cliihlren that they could not 
possibly get out. 1 had been the nurse in tlie tent co]on.v. Louis Pikas came to 
me and told me If I was not afraid lie wanted me to stay in the camp and take 
care of the wounded and the women and I'hildron. 

When they kept continually slatoling into Ihe camp the women asked me to 
put a white dress on with rod crosst's. I was afraiil to do it. hut I did it and 
went out to the front and pinned a red cross on eaoh arm and one on my chest; 
they could not help hut see it. When I got out there tliey took it for to bo a 
good target and shot at me as hard as tliey could. I started to run for pi'otec- 
tion, and one of the hullets took th(‘ lu'el off niy shoe. I thought at first it had 
shot my foot off. A little while later \ went into my tent, Tliere was four men 
in the tcnt-'Louls Tikus and threxi others. Those were laying on the gi'ound 
end had slipped in the tent and taken tlie teh'iilione out tlirough and had it on 
the ground and were sending messages to Trinidad, trying to get help, reinforce- 
ments. They asked if I would stay in my tent and make some sandwiches. The 
firing was all coming from tliis way. Just opposite the door I had a dres.ser 
with a large mirror on it, and T tliiiik tliey could see my reflection in the mirror 
going into the kitchen. Tliey openeil fire on file tent and tliey were pretty good 
marksmen, because pretty near every time they hit the works. Soon I lay on 
the floor, supposing that they would think I was dead and quit sliooting. \N4ieii 
I finislied iny sandwiches and started to give them to tlie men they saw me again 
and started shooting at the tent next door. The men said, “ For God’s sake, stay 
away from hero; you are a homloo.” Tliey tliouglit it would he better if I would 
go home and take off tlie red ('rosses, liwause they couhl s(H‘ me ladter. 

Another time that day tliere was a wouii<Ied man in the camp, and I was try- 
ing to get to the dispensary to get some dressing for iiim. I (.*ouldii't get tliere 
at first, because the bullets were coming in Ihere like hall. The seixind time 
they decided Unit if Louis Tilais would go with me and unlock the dwir quick 
I could get In there quick. He went out, and they saw us when we got about 
half way and opened tire. There was a small coal pile there, but that was no 
protection for even one man, but we lioth dodged behind it. We lay still for 
two or thrive minutes and thought they would .stop, and they did stop, but they 
started again ; but they were setting the machine gun on us, and we didn’t have 
sense enough to know it, In about three minutes there were three men lying 
there with us back of the coal pile. We were laying there flat on the ground 
behind this little coal pile. Tliey kept the machine gun on us I don’t know how 
long, but it seemed like an awffnl long time, but I think It was about an hour 
steady. The bullets were hitting just alwut a foot on the other side of us. 
They did not have the range right. I don’t umlerstand how we ever got out of 
there alive at the time the machine gun was trained on us. There was a little 
12-year-old boy shot in the tent colony. The father came out to tell us. When 
he came out he took the machine gun off of us long enough to chase him back 
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to the tent, and that Is how we made oiir escape, througli that. From about 3 
o’clock on it was worse than ever. 

They got the machine gun set better and at l>ettei* range, for it was terrible 
how those bullets came In there ; it does not seem possible to tell how they were 
coming In. They would say if the bullets were coming In like that, why were 
there not more shot? Simply because the caves were there and the dogs and 
chickens and everything else that moved were shot. Between 5 and 6 o’clock 
they set fire to our tents. When they set fire to our tents we decided that W'e 
wmuld go from cave to cave as fast as we could. They could see us going 
through, and w^e had to dodge their bullets. AVe w'ere going from cave to cave, 
getting the women and children together, and let them out, and took chances 
on being shot. AVe had about 50 together when w-e saw' one little Italian woman, 
and who came with us to AVashlngtou, but she ivas simply grieving herself to 
death. She is not sane, I don’t think. She is killed, they say. Her three 
children w’ere killed out there. AVe knew ami her three children were in the 
cave. We could not understand how they got the three and herself there, hut 
we Jifterw'urds moved into the hills. So Louis Tikas told me that if we wouhl 
get them together and lead them dowm th<‘ aroya — w'e didn't know' that tlu'n* 
w’as any men there — w'e thought it W'as she and her children. AAHille he was 
on his way — the .screams; I believe you could hear them for a mile. The 
screams of the W'omen and children — they wmre simply awful. AA^hen he was 
on Ills w'ay to the cave they captured him ami took him prisoner. After they 
took him prisoner, they couldn’t decide for a little while how they wanted to 
kill him. Some contemhHl to shoot him; some contended that he should be 
liangtHl. Finally, Lieut. Linderfi'ldt went iii» and hit him (>^er the head willi a 
rifle, l)roke the butt of the gun over his head, and then made the remark he 
had spoiled a good gun on him. 

They stepped on his face. AVe have a photograph. I don’t l>e]ieve we have it 
here, but it show's plain the prints of the heel in his face. After he fell, he w'as 
shot four times In the hack. 

There were three of our men captured and murdered while they w’cre trying 
to rescue those women and chlldr(‘n. Two (uit of the three did not have 
revolvers. One of the men had a rifle. He had been out and came back and 
got his wife and family out. At the tim<‘ tliis fire broke out our men quit 
camping altogether. Tliey thought I hmi made a run for the tent — meant to 
get the ehildren out — and 1 made my w'ay leading to this farmliouse. AVhen this 
little boy was shot, his mother said they had not had a l)ite to eat that day. 
None of us had any breakfast that morning. Yet, not one-half of the people 
In the tent colony w'ore up and dressed. Tf W'e wa*re planning a battle like 
they say w'e were, it is most cei'tain tliat the wminen w'oiild have Ix'en dresser! 
and ready to get out. Tho.se litth' childia'n run around without shoes and 
stockings and half of them w'ere without clothes. 

Mrs. Snyder had six children, and none of them had anything to eat. At 5 
o’clock the firing ceased, so she (aime up out of the cave and brought her 
children. She had two tents, a kitchen and bedroom. She thiw the children 
in the last corner and .set them all in a hunch till it w'ould be possible for her 
to get something for them to eat. She had been there about two minutes when 
the oldest boy, 12 years old — In* was turned with his back to the firing, be was 
just over like this Is an effort to caress his little sister when the top of his 
head was hlowm off, and his brains were paltered over all tlie little children 
in front of him. The mother had to take tlie five little children into the cave, 
and they had to look at that sight until 12 1 o’clock at night. She said even 

though the boy had not bt^en dead, there would not have been any chance to 
have done anything for him. They had to leave him laying there riddled. 
Between 12 and 1 o’clock they came to her tent. She said she w'ould rather be 
shot than burned to death. She threw' the cellar door oiX‘n and hollered, “ For 
God’s sake, come and help me. I have a dead boy in here.” They made a 
leply that it was too damned had they were not all dead. 

And they wTiit to the cave to tell them to get out of there, and if they w'anted 
to get out, to get out quick — only that is not the language that they used ; but 
they told them to get out of there In a hurry. She asked them if they would 
please help her out of there, and she says one of the men drew his revolver and 
held it in her face w'hlle he gave her his hand to help her out. and she said that 
she thouglit that tf her husband came out last maybe it would protect him ; and 
then they ordered him to come out, and he came out, and they grid>l>ed him by 
the shoulder there and threw him ou the ground, and they says, “ There Is one 
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of the red necks we are looking for,” and told him, when the mother begged 
him not to shoot him on account of the dead boy, and one of them turned around 
and pointed at the little boy and said, “ Well, you can take that damned thing 
and get out of there.” They said that of his dead boy. They said, We will 
let you go.” He said that he thought if he could get some one to help him 
carry this boy to the depot that would be protection, and they would not shoot 
him on the way to the depot. He asked him to please help him with the body of 
the boy, and they told him no; he could do It himself; and he took his boy over 
his shoulder and took liis baby over in the other arm and started away to the 
depot. And pretty nearly every 5 yards there would be a gun pointed toward 
1dm and they would tell him lliey were going to kill him. And he had to stay 
there under that condition until 6.30, when a train came through there that he 
could get to Trinidad. I got away from there between 8 and 9 o’clock and got 
to a farmhouse in that ncigJiborhood on Tuesday morning about 2 o’clock. And 
along about 4 o’clock there was an automobile drove up to this house and 
stopped, and two doctors in it came to sc'e if anybody was wounded. And they 
immediately opened fire on the farmhouse. And the bullets would go through 
and through tliut house. Most of their bullets that they used were explosive 
shells. Every one I seen was. I seen one steel jacket that they had taken and 
.si)lit and notched it tliis way and then across this way again, so that when it 
hit it would explode. 

They oi)euGd tire about 5 o’clock on this morning — Tuesday morning. And 
there was an old man ill there; he had pneumonia ; and there was a telephone in 
this farmhouse, and I couldn’t find out who was dead or what had happened 
or anything, so we decided we would eavesdrop over the telephone — not a very 
nice thing to do, but they tell me that at a time of war everything goes. So we 
eavesdropped over the phone, and we heard Dr. Curry’s wife and the superin- 
tendent’s wife having a talk. Dr. Curry is a doctor for the Victor Fuel Co., 
and at that time he was wearing a militia uniform; and his wife was talking 
over the telephone to the superintendent’s wife. And she says to her, “ Why, 
what do you think of yesterday’s work? Wasn’t that fine? ” Then she men- 
tioned about them killing this old man Feiler. He was an ohl, gray-haired man, 
55 or 60 years old. He was our financial secretary in the camp, and he had 
went back into the camp to get the nmney. I think there was .$3(K> of it ho had 
in there that he had In his tent. And he went in there and got the $300, and had 
the sack, and while he was making his efforts to e.^cape a bullet went through 
the back of his head and came out, tJiking his face with it— an explosive bullet— 
and you never in your life seen anything like that. So she says, “ They got 
that old Jim Feiler and they got Louis, the Creek.’ And she says over the phone, 
“ Wasn’t that fine? ” She says, speaking now of the time of the burning of the 
tent colony, ” We burned down that dirty tent town, and you know there 
are 28 of the dirty brutes roasted alive in it.” That was as much as I could 
stand. I think when she said that there were 28 of them roasted in there alive 
she know what she v.'us talking about. We got only 13 out; but I think if the 
coke ovens around there could tell tlieir story, there would he a much clearer 
story. 

We made our escape that night from the farmhouse; we didn’t have anything 
to eat in the farmhouse. This Frank Bays owned the farmhouse, and he 
thought if he would take a Continental Oil wagon and get out of there that 
they would not shoot him. He drove this oil wagon, and he took the oil wagon 
ami went out and he was afraid they would shoot at him, but they were too 
busy and they didn’t notice him going out. But wdien he came back in, about 
r. o’clock, they opened fire on him and shot one of his mules that he was 
driving, and it made them mad and more furious than ever because they 
could not shoot him. Then we left that house and went back. So Mrs. Bays 
went to the telephone and asked for and called up Sheriff Gresham and asked 
him, and he said he couldn’t do nothing, that he had nothing to do with those 
men down there, but to call up one of the captains. So she called up one 
of the captains of the militia and asked him his name, and he would not tell. 
And I don’t blame him for that. I would not have told it, either. She says, 
“ Can’t you protect or guarantee us some protection down here? ” And he said, 
” I don’t see why I should,” and she said, ** There Is nothing down here but 
women and children,” and he says, “ Well, that is not my men shooting down 
there ; that is the red necks.” She said, “ I know better, because they are in 
uniform and they are coming toward us,” and he said, “ I will see what I can do ; 
but the best advice I can give you Is to lay low, because anything that is seen 
moving will be shot at,” 
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We took his advice and lay low until it got dark, and then we made our 
escape out of there that night. And after we had made our escape they went 
to this farmhouse and looted it, and took everything, and before' they left 
they left a note on the table and it read, “ This is what you get for harboring 
strikers. Cut it out or we will get you.” And it was signed with the initials 
of the Baldwin-Fells detectives and the National Guard. We made our escape 
that night from the farmhouse and went to another house about 5 miles below 
and got there Wednesday morning, and they took this old man and the baby 
that had the pneumonia to the hospital in Trinhlad there when we got to 
Trinidad. And they wouldn’t let anyone go down there to get these bodies 
in the tent colony. They turned the dead wagon back as fast as It started to 
go there. So we got permission from Gov. Ammons and the secretary, and 
went out as lied Cross and started and we were met about halfway, when 
we met about 35 men— hjilf of them In uniform and half in civilian’s clothes, 
and I never in my life was abused like they did. I never was slandere(l like 
I was that day, and I never heard the language used that they used that day. 
And they escorted us into the tent colony and took us to one certain cave 
there, and there were the bodies of 11 little children and 2 women in this cave. 
There was one 12-year-old child and the rest of them was from 1 month to 
4 years. They told us that was all the dead that was in the camp; but would 
not let us go around and see for ourselves. We were umler guard; we were 
allowed to go only certain places. 

While we was there there was an automobile going through the prairie and 
they turned up their machine guns on the automobile, and one of them come 
up and he says to tliein, ” That is all right, old boy, you have got them stopped. 
AVe have wiped them off the face of the earth like we did the day before,” 
And another one says, “You see, when we get after them we get them. But 
the very means of escape have provo<l to be their death traps.” And they would 
try to frighten us, and they would shoot dogs or chickens while we were there, 
trying to frighten us. Sometimes I don't tliink they would shoot at anything, 
but they were just trying to frighten us to death. And there was one woman 
there, when she left the cave she had her two children — three children — 
and they would shoot at her fwt as she was taking lier three children and 
went out of the burning tent to get to the other cave, and a man in uniform 
called to her and told luu* to hurry up, and all the time these men were shooting 
around to scare her, and she went into this cave where these bodies wore all 
in there, and they nevtu* went to try to rescue any of tluan, and wo could 
hear them screaming, all of us. Never in my life have I heard such screams. 
.\nd she got in there and had her little O-months-old baby in her lap, and she 
was silting as close to the door us she could trying to get away from the smoke 
so she would not be suffocatc^l. And .she says that on the following jnorning 
the next thing she knew when she came to her three children were lying on 
the floor dead. And her baby was lying th«‘re, too. She says she went ov(t to 
her little boy and touched his hand, ami it was cold, and she knew he was dead, 
and that is the last she could remember. She lost Iht mind right then. She 
don’t know how she got out of the cave or how she got to the depot or any- 
tliing of the kind, or who put her on the train or how she got into Trinidad. 
AVe had her in AA' ashingtoii with us to give information to these Senators, 
and she was telling her story and .some of those Senators broke down and 
cried. I couldn’t tell it as pitifully as she did. She was grieving herself so 
that we had to put her on the train and s(‘nd her back home. 

On AVednesday they told me that they found TOO guns— and it is just such 
outrageous stories as that they tell on the miners in this case, and you have 
simply got to judge them yourselves. They told me they had 700 guns and 
10,000 rounds of ammunition in .John K. Lawson’s tent. And one of the first 
tents to burn down on Monday was the Lawson’s. Now, that is the story told. 
Now, if there had been 700 guns in that tent, gentlemen, I tell you here, there 
would not have been quite so many Iiave come through that day — that is, the 
militia. If our men had had 100 guns they could have protected us and there 
would not have been so many women and children slaughtered. But they did 
not have nothing, and they couldn’t get anything. The militia had taken up all 
our guns and given them to the mine guards. They had, every one of their 
men — we speak of the guards as scabs — with their guns and revolvers two 
weeks before, and had them at the mines there. And this corporation there, 
they were taking these men out, these strike breakers, and taking them to 
Trinidad and giving them commissions allowing them to carry a revolver; and 
at the time of this battle these men all had commissions and were armed, and 
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our men didn’t have anytliing and couldn't get anything. I think tliat is about 
all my experience ; but Mrs. Thomas can tell just a little bit more. 

Chairman \\'al.sh. Walt one moment. {Some of the commission may want to 
ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mrs. Jolly, do you know how many of the strikers 
are Greeks? That is one statement made, that they were nearly all Greeks 
and that a great many of the men had been soldiers in the war. 

Mrs. Jolly. Why, I think if I was giving my own judgment about it, I should 
say probably about one-fourth of them were Greeks. We hud 21 different 
nationalities in the Ludlow tent colony. Now, you can imagine how many 
Greeks out of those; and there was about 1,000 inhabitants, I should say, 
prol)ably one-fourtli of them Greeks. And I want to say right liere that I m‘ver 
in my life met a liner bunch of men than those Greeks, and never knew a better 
and cleaner bunch of men, and I never .seen in all the time there one of those 
Greeks that was drunk nor heard one of them utter a profane word ; and that 
Is moi'e than I can say for the English or Amernains. Never lieard them utter 
a profane word, and they were a fine set of men. At one certain time there 
were two girls found in our camp that weiff over to the militia or civilians’ tent; 
and when these girls came back from the tent these Greeks themselves went in 
a bunch and told them they would not stand for anything like that, and if 
they were going to do anything like that they must leave, because these people 
were trying to gi't soinelldiig to slander this town witli, and they wouhln’t 
stand for it ; that tliey wanted this town to be the first on the map In the matter 
of (iKiracter and morals, and they wouldn’t allow those girls to go away. Tliey 
had be in tliere at a certain hour, and we were not allowed only to do certain 
tilings, to keep them from saying such things as that. Tliese Greeks are good 
fighters, and if we could have had our arms and had them to give to tlie men 
there would not have been so many dead women and childi*en to-day. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did or did not a number of the gunmen and guards 
fill up the ranks of the militia as the militia went home? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes; they did. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are confident tliat is true? 

Mrs. .Tolly. Ye.s, sir ; I am confident. They admit that lliemselves. 

Commissioner Lennon. When th(‘y searched your colony what did they do, 
so far as you know, outside of the arms and ammunition? Did they take money 
or jewelry? 

Mrs. Jolly. I know of their taking money, and I know of their taking jmvelry 
from the tent colony. At one time there they came into our tent colony and 
searched, and after the search there was complaints made so many different 
times that they had robbed people in there, and one day they had a fine officer 
with them ami he says, “AVell, I will hold up my men now and you may search 
them so you can see”; and among those men that were searched there was 
jewelry and money and little things— Just little souv(‘nirs the people had that 
were taken from tlie pockets of these militiamen right in front of the officer. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know who fired the fir.st shot after the 23d 
day of Septihnber, when tlie strike began? Have you ever been informed so 
you believe you know a.s to who really tired the fii'.st shot. You said here in 
one place that shortly after September 30 the first two shots were fired. Do 
you know who fired those shots? 

Mrs. Jolly. They were fired from an automobile that was going by the tent 
colony. 

Commissioner Lennon. Can you explain just whore It was? 

Mrs. Jolly. In this automobile was this— I suppose you have heard of him— 
Belcher and a fellow called Lind.sey and two or three other men. And as 
they went across there were two or three shots fired from the automobile 
into the tent colony. 

Commissioner Lennon. That was the first of the fighting, so far as you know? 

Mrs. Jolly. That wa.s the first, because I had been there all the time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did the officers of the militia as well as the rank 
and file of the militia insult the women when they were outside of the tent 
colony? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir; they did. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Commls.sloner Baj.laed. Yon spoke of Louis Tlkas as leader of the strikers? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard, Was a Greek also? 

Mrs. Jolly, Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Bali^ved. Were most of tlie Greeivs married or single? 

]\rrs. Jolly. Not one of tliein married. 

Commissioner Ballauo. All single men? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir; all single men. 

Commissioner Ballarik Was l.uiiis TIkas liiins(‘lf a miner? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Had lie i)een working in tla‘ mines up to the timt‘ 
of the strike? * 

Mrs. .loLLY. He came in tliere from Denver. Ui) to the time of the strike 
he had been working for the mines at Louisville— liouisville, not working in 
our vicinity, but in the northern mines. 

Commis,su>uer Ballard. Ami lie came (hnvn from Denver to help the strikers? 
Mrs. Jolly. Yes. sir. 

(Commissioner Baj.i.ard. What did he do in IVnver? 

Mrs. Jolly. He had previously worked in the mines, and at one time was, 
I know, in the iiisiu-aiice company; but just before the strike he had worked 
in the mines there. 

(^)mmissioiH‘r Ballard. Well, Just before he came down to the strike' col- 
ony, what iuid lie Ix'mi doing in Denver? What was his business in Denver? 

i\Irs. Jolly. I couldn't tell you. I think he came fi’om one of the mining 
camps just the other side of Denver — Louisville — no; Fredeidck. 

(CouiiJiissiuiier Ballard. Did he ami his brother have a .saloon In Denver? 
Mis, JoLi.Y. I don't think so. 1 never heanl of It if they did. I don’t know. 
(Vemmissioner BAi.LAim. You were in the lent colony the day of the battle, 
ami wliat day was that; do you remember? ' 

Mrs. Jolly. That was the 20th of April. 

(’ommissioner Ballard. You wo)*e in the colony at the time of the tire? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sii-. 

(Commissioner Balt.ard. Did you see anyluxly with toreties yourself? , 

Mrs. JoLiAL 1 did not; no. x\ot that day. On Tuesday morning 1 did, 

hut Monday I did not, because I w'us too busy. But one of our women seen 

OIK' man who did, Mrs. Snyder; talk with him and gave me his name. I w^nit 

to school witli the man myself. She gives his name. 

Commissioner Ballard. The tent in which you were, was Unit burned oil 
the day of tlie battle, or i>romlay, or Tuesday either? 

Mrs. JoLJAL Yes; burned. 

Commissioner Ballard. What can you tell us about that? 

Mrs. JoLiAL 1 left the camp iKTore it was burned. 1 don't know if It was 
Imrned that Monday night or tlie next day. The lire in the niiiip was all night 
and never went out. It was a very large camp and there was so much furniture 
ill there; aial that tire lasted about ihrei' days before the smoke or anything 
was gone. 

(Commissioner Ballard, Were any of ihi' li'iiis hiinied down on Mamlay. the 
day you were there? 

Mrs. Jolly. They started between about mod and (5 o'clock. There was about 
oue-half of them hiirning when 1 left the town, 

(tominissloner Ballard. You didn't see anybody .set them afire? 

Mrs. Jolly. No; I did not, because 1 was nol at the front. 

(Commissioner Ballard. You say the liiiancial secretary was an old man? 
Mrs. JoiJ.Y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. He was killed lliat day? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir. 

(Coimnissioner Ballard. What was Ids name? 

Mrs. Jolly. James Feiler. 

Commissioner Ballard. You said he came hack to the tent to get about $T0d? 
Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir, 

Coiiuuissioiifer Ballard. Where did that ^300 come from? 

Mr. Jolly. It was the money they ullovved them in the camp. Saturday was 
IMiy day in the cumiis and this money had been left there, and as tlie railroad 
had been sent back, he had not had any cliance to send back any Monday morn- 
ing; and it was money that was left there in the tent, because Saturday w^as 
pay day. 

Commissioner Ballard. Tliey paid every Saturday, then? 

Mrs. Jolly. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did he pu^v all the striking mluers that were there? 
Mrs. Jolly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Wlmt did he give every miner, if you kuow? 
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JIrs. Joi.i.Y. Y’es. Tlie men got $3, each woman $1, and for every child 60, 

Wilts. 

Coniinissidner Ballakd. Where did he get the money to pay them If they were, 
not working? 

Mrs. Jolly. Why, it was sent in by the United Mine Workers of America. 

iVmimissionor Ballaud. Where from? 

liirs. Jolly. Why, I don't know the ditferent men. The union is holding 
ilK'Hi up. 

Oommi.ssioner Ballard. The union is holding them up? 

]\Irs. Jolly. Yes; they arc supporting tliem. 

(Commissioner Ballard. And liien this money came in thei’o every Saturday, 
then, and the miners were all paid just the same as though lliey were at work? 

Mrs. ,7olly. Yes, sir; every Saturday. 

UonnnissioiK'r Ballard. Tliat i.s all. 

(Jhairmaii ^\’ALSH. Any other questions? That is all. Thank you, Mrs. Jolly. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARY HANNAH THOMAS. 

Mr. Thompson, (iive us your name. 

Mrs. Thomas. Mrs. Hannah Tliomas. 

]\Ir. Thompson. And your address. 

Mrs. Thomas. Ludlow. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your husband living? 

Mrs. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is he a mim.T? 

Mrs. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

]\Ir. Thompson. How old are you? 

Mrs. Thomas. I am 25 next birthday. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you beiai married? 

Mrs. Thomas. I have been married eight years. 

I^ir. Thompson. Have you got any children? 

.Mrs. Thomas. I have got two cinldnm. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has your husband been a miner? 

Mrs. Thomas. He has been a miner— lie is now 82. He stalled mining 'when 
he was 24 or 25. 

^Ir. Thompson. How old is he? 

Mrs. Thomas. He is 32. 

^ir. Thompson. Of what nationality are you? 

Mrs. Thomas. I am Welsh, but my husband was born in America. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has he b(‘en in the mining work out in Colorado? 

Mrs. Thomas. About 10 months. Well, we were in this country two months 
IxTore the sti’ike started. He was born in America, but was raised in Wales. 

.Mr. Thompson. And came back to this country from Wales about two months 
before the strike started? 

Mrs. Thoaias. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long were you in Colorado before the strike started? 

5Irs. Thomas. Two months. 

Mr. Thompson. When did the strike in (^)lorado start -wliat date? 

Mrs. Thomas. In September. 

Mr. Thompson. When did this shooting tliat has been spoken of by Sirs. Jolly 
take place? 

Mrs. Thomas. Which — the first battle? 

^Ir. Thompson. Yes; at Ludlow. 

Mrs. Thoaias. On the 2()th of April, this last massacre. 

Mr. JhioMPSON. You may tell your story now. 

Mrs. Thomas. Ten months ago I came from Wales, thinking we would like to 
come to see the country where ray husband was born. I had a business there 
and was doing pretty well, and was very well situated in Wales. I sold every- 
thing and bought everything that I needed there and came over to this 
country— and brought $1,500 with me and 156 wedding presents, being very, 
very well known in the place I came from because I had been born and raised 
in that place from which I came. I had a silver tea service that was presented 
to me by the society I was a member of there when I got married, and things 
that I couldn’t exactly mention. But I had a tremendous lot of valuable things 
that— I had a beautiful gold bracelet that had been given to me on the day that 
I got baptized, that I was taken a member into the church, and several other 
things that 1 can't mention. I had a Bible that was presened to me, a very 
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beautiful Bible, by the church there that I had been a member of since 12 
years of age. I also had that in Ludlow where it has been taken or burned, 
but which was presented to me by the chiircli that 1 was a member of. They 
made a concert for me the night before I left tlierc, and when I reached here 
we went straight to Colorado. When we were going up in the hack someone 
asked my husband where he was hailing from, and he said he came from Wales. 
He says, “I guess you belong to a union?” He said, “Yes; ” and he pulled 
out his card, and the man said, “For God’s sake, put that back, because if 
they see that card on you you will go down sooner than you came up.” That 
means he had to play he was not belonging to the union at all. When we were 
in this union mine or this mining camp he put this card up, and from that time 
had to play he was not belonging to any union at all, when we w(*re in tliis 
mining camp. It was a nonunion mine and we found the rules there were very 
very much different from what they were in the union, and not one man could 
speak for himself. If there was $80 coming to a man on pay day, and if tliey 
gave him $00, he would have to be satisfied. They would say lie was short 
weight on his coal ; hut they never liad a check weighman for the miners, 
always the operators. No man ever saw his coal weighed. There was two men 
there telling me they had l)een to work one morning and the fire boss told tlieni 
to go to w’ork at a place, and when one of them went to work at that place he 
could see that the top was almost coming down; and he said that he could not 
work there; it was not safe. They iianded him his money and told him tliere 
was no other work tliere; tliat he could go and not come liack again. And 
when he came and told me about this, on that very day, that very place f(‘ll in, 
and then he went to ask for some work, and they said no. And he had to go 
out of tliat raining camp. 

And when the strike started we all went down to the tents and the men— 
wlien we were going down to these tents, these gunmen just would stand a few 
yards from us and would point (heir revolvers at us as we were going down to 
iaidlow, and if anyone dared say a word, he wouhi have been shot there; and 
tlint was the very first time I ever had s<H‘n a gun. I never saw any kind of a 
gun before until I came to America. Wlien we went to Ludlow tliiTe was only 
bmr small tents there and one large tent; and the 0., F. &. I. operators tliey had 
de!ay<'d the tents, so we would be without any homes whatever, and all our 
fui'idtiire and everything else was out on the prairie there that week, and it was 
snowing and terribly cold and awful wet. It was terrible weather at that time. 
But we determined to stick, together there because we had put uj) with sucii a 
lot and believed we would father suffer anything than go back to work under 
(he conditions that they had been working. When the militia came in we 
greeted them, as Mrs. Jolly explained. We greeted them and invited them 
down. Several had supper in my tent. And we danced with them, and one 
night they came into the tent colony, some of them did, and we refused to dance 
with tliem; and one of their officers came down there and he says, “How is It 
you don’t dance with our men?” And I says, “Because you can’t be on two 
sides and we much prefer, if you re.spect us, in keeping away.” “ Oli, that’s just 
what I wanted. I don’t want tliese men to come down liei’e at all.” So from 
tliat lime on they kept away from there. Ami (hey .started some dirty tricks 
against us. Then they had me — one day when 1 was going to Trinidad, they 
had a parade protesting against Motlier Jones laang in jail. And I had lost 
my train, and there was an automobile passing with three men in it. And I 
hud some important business to do there that day and I wanted to go badly, 
so I asked if they could give me a ride down. Tliey said, yes. As soon as I 
got in they asked me who I was and if my husband was a miner and different 
(luestions, and they said how sorry they were for these miners that were there 
starving and there was plenty of work up in the canyons for them. I says, 
“ No man there will go back to work unless they get better conditions.” Then 
they saw, although they kept on asking questions, they couldn’t get the answers 
out of me that they wanted, so, finally, tins man turned around and he never 
spoke to me any more. But when we readied Trinidad, on the square where 
the Columbian Hotel is, he jumped out before the car stopped and ran in 
through one door of this hotel — and what ray opinion was, that they were 
operators. They told me they had been up to the mines. They could have 
run in through this door and pointed me out through another door or through 
the window. 

So I wanted to go down the street and I could see the parade and everything 
there and that everything was coming back— they had had a parade; and after 
the ride down I thought 1 had better go to my friend’s liouse to wash my face, 
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as I felt dirty ; and I went up four steps there, there was a flight of steps, and 
I M'ent up four steps there, and one of the militiumeu cniught me by the collar 
ami puslretl me to the floor, and I got up and he kiiocke«l me doum again, and 
I got up and he knocked me down again, and I asktni him what it was for three 
times, and everybody around there started slionting, “ Shame,” and got quite 
indignant; but no num daretl to say a wonl, because he had his bayonet fixed, 
and he was waving that around us if he wonhl use It. So when I said that I 
(lid not like that, someone jumped up and said, “Arrest that woman,” and two 
of them cjiught me and marched me down to the first place, and they get me 
there with 50 mlUtlainen around me there, and they had their revolvers and 
fixed to shoot, and after T had been there about 10 minutes, when Gen. Chace 
came along, and one of these men told him, “This is Mrs. Thomas from Lud- 
low.” He says, “Oh, that is her, is it. Well, yon keep her iiere until I give 
yon further ordere.” 

And they lie[)t in(‘ there for four hours, until I was almost fainting, and then 
they took me up to the jail — to the original county jail, took my description and 
size and weiglit and tlie color of my eyes and the color of my hair— and they 
couldn’t decide what color my hair was; and they asked me what color would I 
cjill that, and I said i)ale hliie. So he put me up in a cell th.at I was to have, 
and I wont — and when I saw in this cell it wjis the most filthy tiling I ever was 
in. And two other women had been arrested in the parade, and he had these 
Avomen there, and they were released that night; and I thongdit i was going to 
be released, so I jnit my tilings on, hut they never came to fetch me, and the 
jailer says, “ I guess you will have to he satlslit^l here,” so I got into bed, and 
it was the most filthy place, and when I got in ImmI these rats were rnnuing 
around like horses, and it was the mo.st — I can not describe the filthiness of 
tliat place. Then I wanted to get my children down there. 1 told them T wanted 
my (‘hildren down. So they said they were going to send the militia to fetoli 
them ; and I put a note out of the window, pushed it out through the bars, 
trusting someone wonhl pass it to niy luishand, and someone did. And in that 
note I told him not to give his children out of his cluirge until he came to me 
with them. 

I would not have tnisted my little girls in the hands of any of those dirty 
militiamen, knowing wiiat they were doing. And he hrouglit the little girls 
down to me, and the jailer said he could not (^une there to see me; that I was 
a military prisoner, and to be keiit inconimiinlcado, and he says, “I am going 
to take these children to her; and if I don’t, I can’t give thorn to anylaidy,” and 
he says, “ You can’t do it,” So he w-as going to turn away with the chihlren. 
“ >VeIl,” he says, “ t better let you go,” so he hrouglit him up and the jailer 
foblwi his arms, and he said, “IMrs. Thomas, I liave got to hear your conversa- 
tion,” “All right,” I says. So wv spoke Welsh and so he couldn’t understand it. 
And he left me stand there for about Ihiw to fi\e minutes, then he ordered my 
husband away; and then after I got my children in with me for about three or 
four days they were crying something terrible. They would throw' the food in 
to me as if I avus a dog and leave it on tlie floor, and they gave them little 
children tlte same kind of food as the Avorst crimimi) in America. And they 
Avere unable to go out of there and they could not eat anything and they com- 
jflalning and kept on asking me, “ Mamma, why do they ha Ae these* bars? ” And 
they wanted to put on their hats and emits dozen of times and avouUI try to run 
out when the jailer opened the dmir and he Avonld jmsh them back just like 
dogs. And wlien I had been in there for about four days and w'us breaking my 
Iieurt to see the children in tliere and crying .so much to get out, I sent a letter 
to Gen. Chace and asked him aa hat did he have me in there for and what Avas 
tl>e charge against me, and if he AVonld give me a trial I could prove that I had 
never done anything that was wrong. So he never heeded my letter and kept 
me ill there until he felt like letting me out and he kept me in there 11 days ; 
and then he released me without any trial whatever, and I don’t know even yet 
what I was confined In there for. 

Another time there were 20 of our men going out for a walk; and it was a 
very fine day, and there was a regiment of these militiamen ahead of them, 
and they took them op to the mining camp at BerAvind, and then when they 

got them there they gave them an offer to go to work there, and they said, 

No, they would not go.” And they said if they didn’t go to w’ork they wouHl 
be put In jail. And they said they would rather that than go back to woi*k; 
that they would not go back to AAork under the conditions doAvn there. And 
thej’ beat these men and they were bruiseil something bad ; and then they gave 

them again an offer to go to w'wk there; but they would not and they 
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them until the next day without any fotMl in a dark cell ; and the next morning 
they beat them up, and lined them up against the wall and put a cannon before 
tlieni, and gave tlieiii to understand tliey were going to shoot ti»em, and gave them, 
an offer again if they would go back to work ; and they said, “ No, they would 
not.” Ami those men were as white as death, for they dnl tliink tliey were going 
to be shot, because these militiamen were capalile of anything. And when this 
cannon was before them and they eiiticed them to go back to work, and they 
would not, and they heat them up again and drove them back with whips right 
back to Ludlow. They were on their horses and had whips. They wliipped 
them right back to Ludlow. And before the congressional committee (hey said 
they only did that for fun— put that cannon before the miners— and that they 
were only joking. 

.Another time they took a man off the street and put him in jail and never let 
him know what he was in there for; and they gave him a chance to go back 
to work, and he would not go, and they made that man dig a piece of ground 
there and gave him to understand that it was his grave, ami tlmt he was to lie 
shot the next day. And he asked if he could not see his wife and cliildreii 
before he would g('t shot. They .sai<l no. tlit*y could not grant any privilege 
whatever. So tliey gave that man to umlerstaml that he was to lie sliot. 
well, he got very ill, ami they laid to send for the Lnited Mine WorkiU’s to get 
him out, and tlien they had him out, ami then this man said he laid had a hor- 
rible experience. And there was another man thi're (hey put in Jail, and it 
was In a damp cell, and tlu'.v k(‘pt him in that damp plai'e until he died of heart 
trouble, and he died witliin four days. Tlmt was a h»N*illhy man before In* went 
in there. And the women that have been insulted iu Ludlow — it is terrible. It 
can not he stated. It can not be stattMl— the insults the women Imve had to 
undergo. Amt since these militiamen have been (here there's dozens of young 
girls who have had to go to fiomes exjiwting to become mothers. Tliere Is one 
woman tliere — a (huaiian woman — and two militiamen came down there, know- 
ing 1 1ml hm* hnshaiid was away, and they came down to the tent colony and tri(*d 
to get Ikt to drink some whisky with them, and sh<* says slie would not; and 
they told her they were going to arrest her and take her up to their tents — - 

('luiirman Walsu (interrupting). Mrs. Seott 1ms Just informed me that your 
time is up, ami tlmt if the commission should wish to ask you any ()uestioiis 
wiil have to ask tlu'in now, hecansi* you hav(‘ to leave on the train at a 
certain time. Are (lieii* any questions yon would like to ask, Mrs. Harriman? 

Commissioner IlAinuMAN. No; T think not. 

Coiimiissioiier Bai.i.ari). ^^■hen did your hushand come to the mines to work 
at Ludlow? 

Mrs, Thomas. It was in July. 

Coinmissioner Baixaro. And the strike occurred in September? 

Mrs. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballaud. So he Imd been working there about three or four 
montlis? 

Mrs, Thomas. About two months; something like that. 

(loniinissiono!’ Ballaiu). Do you ivnieiiiher how much wages your hushand 
made a month? 

Mrs. Thomas. Yes. 

Commissioner B.au ard. During that three or fj»ur months? 

Mr,s. Tjtomas. Y^es. 

Commissioner Bat.t.arp. .About how mueli? 

IMrs. Thomas. About .$70 a month. 

Commissioner Rat, lard. And he liad been a miner in Wales? 

Mrs. TiionfAs. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard, What did he make over there? 

Mrs. Thomas. He made about .$40 to $b0 a month ; but we could live on half 
the wages in Wales. If I could have that wages in Wales I could save half of 
tt. Rut when we were in Colorado I could save nothing, because it all went 
to tlie company store. 

Commissioner Rallaru. Were you compelled to trade In the company store? 

IMrs. Thomas. Yes, .sir; we were coniiwlled to trade in tlie company’s .store — 
made to buy everything there — and most of tlie men were In debt there, so that 
they did not .see what was the color of money; did not know what was money, 
only taking their check from the company — only a slip of paper from the mine 
when they were having a pay day, and they would have to take that slip of 
paper right to the store and then deiUict anything that the man owed. 
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If lio owoO $70 and he only had $60 coming to him, they would take the 
whole $60 and wouldn’t give him any money. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did you have to pay in the company store more than 
in the ordinary stores in Trinidad and Ludlow? 

Airs. Thomas. Yes. In these company stores they would give you scrip and 
they would say on the scTii>— it Avould say you could purchase anything in the 
company’s stores in the mining camp; but not at the same store belonging to 
the same company at Trinidad, because in Trinidad they had to compete with 
other stores. 

Commissioner Ballard. Cheai)or in Trinidad than up at the mines? 

Mrs. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. This day that you went to town, was it Pueblo or 
Ludlow where you were arrested? 

Mrs. Thomas. Trinidad. 

Commissioner Ballard. And that day there was trouble? 

Mrs. Thoaias. Yes, sir 

Commissioner Ballard. What was this parade? 

Mrs. Tiio^fAS. They were protesting against Mother Jones being in the San 
Juan Hospital without any charge what(‘ver. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all ; thank you, Mrs. Thomas. 

Chairman Walsh, (’all your first witness, l\ir. Thompson. 


Xew York City, Thnmhuj, May 2S, lOl.’f—lO a. in. 
Presmit: Chairman Walsh, C’ommissioners Ballard, O’t'^oiiuoll, Lennon, Gar- 
ri'tsoii, and Harriman. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will ]tlease lie in order. You may proceed 
now. Mr. Thompson. 

.Mr. Tiio^H'son. :Mr. Boughton. 

TESTIMONY OF LIEUT. COL. EDWAKD J. BOUGHTON. 

i\Ir. Thompson. ^Ir. Boughton, will you please give us your full name and 
sjiell it? 

Mr. BoI'CHTOn. Edward J. Boughton. 
l\Ir. Tjiompson. And your address? 

Itir. Boughton. Denver, Colo. 

l\Ir. Thompson. Your occupation or profession? 

]\lr. Boi'ghton. Attorney at law. 

3Ir. Thompson. How long have you bemi ])racticing law and where? 

^Ir. Boughton. In (tolorado wholly; at (.’ripple (.’reek, Colo., and at Denver, 
Colo., sin<!e August, 1899. 
l\Ir. Thompson. 1899? 

Mr. Boughton. Fifteen years next August. 

Mr. Thoaip.son. And wholly in (Colorado? 

Mr. Boughton. Wholly in Colorado; yes, sir. 

]\Ir. TiioiiPsoN. How old a man are you? 

Mr. Boughton. Thirty-five years old. 

Jlr. Thompson. You have some position, have yon not? First, are you a 
married man? 

Jlr. Boughton. I am, sir; I have a wife and three cliildren. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. BouiaiToN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Born in this country? 

Mr. Boughton. In this State— New Y'ork State. 

^Ir. Thompson. How long have you been in the State of Colorado? 

IMr. Boughton, Since 1892. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have some position with the Slilitia of the State of 
Colorado? 

Mr. Boughton. T hold a commission In the National Guard of Colorado. 

Mr. Thompson. What is that commission? 

Mr. Boughton. Major of infantry. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been a major of infantry of the State of 
Colorailo? 

Mr. Boughton. Since the 10th of September, 1910, before which I held a com- 
mission as captain of infantry. I have been connected with the National Quarcl 
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of Colorado Intermittently since 1903, just preceding another industrial conflict 
where the militia was used In tl»at State. 

Mr. Thompson. That was the industrial conflict at Cripple Creek? 

Mr. Boughton. At Cripple Creek ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where, at that time, were you i)ractlcing law in Colorado? 

]\[r. Boughton. I chanced to be practicing for a short interval in the northern 
part of the State at a small town. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the name of the town and wliere was it with ref- 
erence to Cripple Creek? 

Mr. Boughton. Its name was Ix>veland. That is about 50 miles north of 
Denver, where Cripple Creek is about 75 miU's south of Denver. Tids was an 
agricultural community from which I came. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhen did you first i>ractice law in Cripple Cret'k? 

Mr. Boughton. About a year after the conclusion of the strike in 1003. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is, 1004 you commenced practicing law in Cripple Creek? 

Mr. Boxtghton. Yes, sir ; in the spring. 

Mr. Thompson. Prior to that time you had acted with the militia in the 
struggle at Cripple (h'eek? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; and then I returned to T.oveland, and was fliei’e 
l)art of the year, and then from there to Denver, and from there to Cripple Creek, 
where I stayed until I moved to Denver (piile recently. 

Mr. Thompson. Where wore you stationed at that time as a member of the 
militia? 

Mr. Boughton. My actual service did not extend beyond a couple of months. 
The company was returned to its home station. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. AVhat position did you occupy with the militia at tliat time? 

^Ir. Boughton. I was a captain, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlien you linally returned to Cripple (h*eek about a year later 
and opened up a law otfice there, if you can tell and if you remember, whom were 
your (dients there? 

Mr. Boughton. AVT'll, I had a general practice there. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you specially tal<(‘ up tlw' (piestion of mining law? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. Yes, sir; that has been my pursuit almost exclu- 
sively in Colorado. 

Mr. T]H)irpsoN. In your practice as a lawyer and making a specialty of min- 
ing laws you deal mostly wilh the mine owners or their representatives, do 
you not? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. !My own peculiar practice has been rather confined 
tn ihe mine owners of (’ripple Creek. That, however, is the gold-mining law. 
The gold-mining law and gold-mining ]>ractice and gold-mining clientele is 
altogether distinct from any other elientele. 

Mr. Thompson. The industrial struggh' at (’ripi)le Creek was a very severe 
(me, was it not? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And caused a great (U'al of comment in Colorado, did it not? 

.Air. Boughton. Oh. naturally. 

Mr. Tjiompson. And tliroughout lln' country? 

Mr. Boughton. YT's; I believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. During lhat struggle a large mimher of labor men were 
deported without the State, wvre they not? 

!^^r. Boughton. sir; in ]9()4. That was after the military occupation 
was over, you know. It was after tlie 0th of June, 1904, the day of the riot 
at \'ictor. On that day a considerable number of nonunion men wore destroyed 
by an explosion at the Indepond(mce depot. The citizenry of that community 
tlien rose, and while tlmy had the C(M)peration of the National Guard unit at that 
point, still the expulsion of the remaining uni<m mining men was carried forward 
by the citizenry itself largely. 

^Ir. Thompson. You say by the citizenry i1s(df largely. What are we to under- 
stand by that answer? 

Mr. Boughton. It was their initiative. They organized, as I recall it now— 
tliough I was not there at the time. 

Chairman Walsh. If he was not there, please don’t go into that. 

Mr. THOJtPSON. I was assuming he was there. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I had that idea, too; but he says 

Mr. Boughton (Interrupting). I served Jihout two months actually at Cripple 
Creek In 1903, and then openeil an office about a year later, you know. 

Mr. Thompson. And before you came to Cripple Creek? 
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Mr. Boughton. An<] )>efore I moved to Cripple Creek I was In Loveland and 
Denver. 

Mr. Thompsox. In refjard to the late trouble lii the State of Colorado, did you 
serve with tlie inilitla in any districts where trouble had occurred, for Instance, 
at Ludlow? 

Mr. Boughtox, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Titompsox. How long did you stay there, and when did the service end, 
and in what cai)acity did you serve? 

Mr. BotiGHTox. On the 26th of October, 11)18, his excellency the governor of 
Colorado issued an executive onha* calling out all tr(H)ps of the National 
Guard to the occupation of the (listurl)ed regions of the State. That order was 
executed on the 28th of October by the sending of an incomplete brigade of the 
State trooi)s to tlie southern fields where they occupied a line of about 120 miles 
long through the (‘oiinties of Las Animas and Huerfano, with expeditions into 
other and remote lields of the Stale. That occupation continued until the 14tli 
of April, 1914. During all of tlmt time I served in the tlold with my command, 
and later I detached from my command as judge advocate of the military dis- 
trict, which the commanding genei-al cstal4ished by order of tlie governor. 

Cliairnian \V\lsh. When dUl that service heglii and wlieii did it end? Or 
are you still detailed. 

Mr. Boughtox. I am still in tlie service at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been continually in the military 
service? 

Mr. Boughtox. Since the 28tli of October, witli one short furlough. 

(diairman Walsh. In 1918? 

Mr. Boughtox. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long was the furlough? 

Mr. Boughtox. A week, I think. 

Mr. Thompsox. IVhere first did you take the held when you were called out 
In Octolier? 

Mr. BoiroiiTOX, I entrained at Denver ami proceeded to Triniflnd in Ln.s 
Animas County, where I arrived on the 291 h of October early in tbe morning. 
1 remained in Trinidad until the 20th of November, at which time I was <le- 
tailed as judge aihocate, wleui llie judge advocate’s deiiartment was created. 
From tliat time, with headifuarters at Trinidad. I moved about tlie wliole dis- 
trict in the discharge of my work, In tbe conduct of my investigations and 
accumulation and accretion of evidence and information to be submitted to 
tlie military commission, or for the compilation of tlie reports to tbe governor. 
That was the work of tlie judge advocate. 

Mr. Thompsox. M’luit would these investigations that you would make, as 
judge advocatiL cover? IN'liat kind of trouble? Wliat manner of trouble? 

Mr. Boughtox. At first, in factions, interfering with a solution of the peace 
prohlem. I can illustrate that perluips vividly in this way : It would iie re- 
ported that at one of the detached posts, of whicli there were 32 over that 
line of 120 miles, an Incipient riot had occurred, wlilch ^^'as yiroduced by a 
speech, we will say, of some Individual connected with one side or tlie oilier of 
the Industrial conflict. I'he evidence concerning that episwle would be taken. 
The utterances of the rimn in question would be ascertained, all of that would 
be submitted to the commission, by whose collective judgment it would then be 
determined whether it was wise or necessary to detain that individual for a 
while as a peace measure. Afterwards, of course, we hud assignments from the 
governor, where we were required to invesitgate and report to him the facts 
of particular assigned instances. 

Mr. Thompsox. Were you requested by tlie governor to examine into the 
causes of the battle at Ludlow? 

Mr. Boughtox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. On Monday, April 20? 

Mr. Boughtox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Of tills year? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In what capacity did you act there? In the same capacity? 

Mr. Boughton. In the same cai^ncity. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you have with you a Imard? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir ; a board of officers, 

Mr. Thompson. Of whom did tlmt board consist? How many and what kind 
of people? 
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Mr. Botjohton. It consisted of Capt. W. C. Danks, a practicing attorney of 
Denver, a member of my Judge advocate’s office, ami Capt. Phillip S. Van Oi.se, a 
practicing attorney, who, however, wa.s not a member of the judge ucivocate’s 
office, but in command of his company. That board proceeded to Ludlow, 
within a few days after the episcxle iiKpiired into. It made an exliaiistive 
examination of the militia, of all those who took part in it, examining them 
under oath. The examination of citizen.s and noiicoml)atauts in tlie nelghbor- 
liood ; the examination of prisoners that had been participants; tlie examination 
of the coroner, and reviewed all of the evidence fiiriii.shed to tlie coroner’s Jury, 
and arrivetl at a conclusion of fact, which it forwarded to tlie governor, and 
whicli was publislied in Coloi'ado. Kditorial comment upon ail sides of tlie 
industrial conflict was that it was a fair ami Iionest relation of the actual oi'cnr- 
rence whicli, perliajis, had been distorted by each side of (lie industrial contlict 
up to that time. 

Mr. Thompson. AVliere did Mr. W. i). Danks, wlio was one of your lioard, 
where did he practice law? 

:Mr. Boughton. In Denver. 

Mr. Thomi’son. Do yon know how long he had been practicing law th(>rc? 

Mr. Boughton. Not accurately. He has been tlier(‘ for a iiumliei’ of year.s. 
He is an ex-supervisor of the city and a V(‘ry highly re.spected gentleman. 

Mr. Thompson. How long had Mr. Idiillij) S. Van Ciso? 

]Mr. Boughton. He is a young man. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhere is lie jiraci icing law? 

.Mr. Boughton. He has not been practicing, I should not .say, over tlinn' or 
four years at th(‘ most, 

Mr. Thompson. 'WliereV 

Mr. Boigjiton. At I>eiiver. 

iMr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Boughton, I would like you to make a statement 
to the commission of the Ludlow incuhmt— ns you know of your own iiifoi'ina- 
tion and as a menibor of this hoard. 

Mr. Boi CHITON, \’es, sir; as we discovered it to he. 

Chainimn Wai.sh. Were you jier.soiinlly at Ludlow? 

Mr. BoiTHiTON. At the time the incident occurred? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Boughton. OIi; no, sir. 

('^liairman Walsh. I’roceed. 

Mr, B()U(;hton. But I have the (‘videntiul. ilemonstrable autlienticatlon of 
anything I state to he tlie facts that was derived, as I say, from an oifielal 
cwaiiiinatlon under oath of (he participants and uoncomhntants, 

(Jli airman Waish. Before wliat body? 

I\lr. Boughton. Before the hoard of officers apiiointed by the governor for 
that purpose. 

Chairman Walsti. And you were wliat on it? 

Mr. Boughton. I presided over tliat hoard. 

Clialrniaa Walsh. Then, as hrielly and concisely as you can, give us the 
facts In connection with the Ludlow matter. 

Mr. Boughton. Ye.s, sir. May I ask leave* to u.se a drawing wliicli I liave 
wliicli will expedite, perhaps, the explanation I can make of the Incident? 

Cliairman Walsh. Just give it to the* stenographer and lie will murk it. 

(Blue print of dra\^'ing received, liut not printc'd.) 

Mr. Boughton. Tliis drawing was prejiared by tlie engineers. 

Chnlnnan Walsh. Have you two of tliose drawings? 

Mr. Boughton. Ycas, sir. 

Ohainnaii Walsh. Yon might pa.ss one to the coinmi.ssion for them to ex- 
amine. 

Mr. Boughton. Only one-half of the drawing is the map of that vicinity. At 
the point Ludlow, on the point of the Colorado Southern Railroad, which Is the 
artery of conimerc'e north and south between Trinidad and Denver, the two 
canyons converge at that point and enter the plains or prairies. That Is where 
the hills end and the plains begin. Up those two canyons are the largest coal 
mines of the KState. At the where the canyons converge and the wagon 
roads from each cross the railroad track.s was located the Ludlow tent colony. 
That point is commonly called in that vicinity tlie “crossroads." Acro.ss the 
railroad track and to the west, about 550 yards aw’ay from the tent colony, was 
established a detached post of the militia where there had Ih^h in the field a 
couple of companies of infantry and a troop of so-called mounteil infuutry. 
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On the 1-tth of April all of these militiamen were withdrawn, together with 
all other militiamen all over the State, except that there were left to do police 
duty merely at that Immediate point of Ludlow 34 men. Of that 84 men there 
were 12 who occupied the tents that I speak of across the railroad track from 
the tent colonies, the other 22 occupying a detached camp about a mile and a 
half away and out of sight of the two groups of tents. The tent colony was 
inhabited by a good many hundred people, among w’hom there were 22 languages 
used, indistinguishable and not under.stood one of another. 

Sunday, April 19, was, according to the Greek Church, the Greek Easter; 
it did not come when our Easter comes. It had been anticipated that so soon 
as the troops were withdrawn some sort of disturbance would occur by reasons 
of a clash between the remaining militiamen and the occupants of some tent 
colony, not particularly this one. The clash occurred within one \vet‘k after 
the withdrawal of the troops. We learned from certain prisoners of war, 
using that term for want of another one, who were inhabitants of the tent 
colony, that the attack had been planned for Sunday, the Greek Easter. It 
was postponed, however, until the next morning. This tent colony had been 
searched by direction of the governor for concealed arms four different times, 
each time with increasingly angry resentment of the inhabitants of the colony, 
quite emphatically expressed. 

It was not supposed, Mr. Thompson, it Avas not knoAvn to contain any arms 
wliatever at the time the troops Avere Avithdrawn. On the morning of April 
20, a Monday morning, there <‘amo to the tents of the commander of the Na- 
tional Guard a Avonuiu Avho claimed that her husband Avas detained against 
bis Avill in the tent colony and asked help to obtain his release. At that time 
there Avere occupying the fi\^e remaining tents of the militiamen only the 12 
men of Avhom I spoke, of whom 10 Averc absent on ordinary camp duty, some 
AA'ere quartering their horses at a considerable distance from the camp, almost 
u mile, and others wore upon the train detail. The train detail is a detail of 
three or four men who are kept constantly at the depot to protect incoming 
and outgoing passengers upon the trains against a police infraction by the in- 
habitants of the tent colony. There Avere only tAvo men, the commanding 
officer, Maj. Ilamrock, and a cripple, in the tent at tlie time tlie Avoman called 
jind for some considerable time afteiwards and untal after the battle, so called, 
started. The commanding officer telephoned to his train detail at the depot 
to go to the tent colony and ask for tlie Avoman’s husband, Avluch was done. 

Each nationality in the tent colony had its OAvn leader, but the Greeks of 
the colony Avere tlie force of that population. We learned that a considerable 
portion of them had returned from service in ilie Balkan Avars; they Avere 
regarded, perhaps, by their fellOAVs as men of experience and heroes. At 
any rate, the head of the Greek contingent Avas ihe head of the colony. His 
name Avas Tikas, commonly called T.ouie the Grwk in that vicinity. He it Avas 
Avho was killed afterAvards in the day. The Greek leader ansAvered tlie train 
contingent that lie understood the troops had been Avithdrawn from the field 
and asked him if he had a civil Avnrrant calling for the production of any 
prisoner that they might Iuiat. There Avere some words passed, heated Avords 
betAveen the soldiers, enlisted men, and Tikas, and I think it safe to say that 
the militiamen said to Tikas, “We Avill come back later in force and get that 
man. We know you have him.’' 

The train detail returned to the depot and telephoned to tlie eommnnding 
officer of the tents that they were unable to get the man and that Tikas denied 
having him and denied the right of the militia to make a search for him. 
Maj. Hamrock then telephoned to Tikas himself and asked Mr. Tikas to come 
to his tent—that is, the tent of the National Guard, which Tikas, for the first 
time, flatly refused to do. It had been a mutter of daily occurrence for Tikas 
to come to the tent of the commanding officer of the guard or the commanding 
officer to go over to his tent and discuss the peace problem. 

I may say for this Tikas that his presence in the tent colony Avas for good. 
He was a restraining influence among his OAvn people. 

Chairman Walsh. How old a man A^ms Mr. Tikas? 

Mr. Botjghton. That is hard to say. I should judge him to be about 40 or 
45 years of age, but he was a man, rather dark, sallow complexion, and hard 
to judge bis age. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all right. 

Mr. Botjohton. He Avas not a coal miner. He lived in Denver and was at 
one time the head of a combination of bootblacks of that city. 

Chairman Walsh. Had he never been a coal miner? 
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Mr. Bouqhton. He testified before the commission that he had done some 
coal mining at one time in the northern part of the State for a short Interval, 
but at the time the strike broke out 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). There was a lady here yesterday testified 
that he had been a miner in another place. 

Mr. Boughton. Yes ; in lAmisville ; that i.s correct. 

(Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Mr. Bouqhton. After Tikas dec-lined to come to Maj. Hamrock’s tent, Maj. 
Hainrock telephoned to his detachment at Cledar Hill, the 22 men, and di- 
rected that they should proceed to a hill in plain view of the tent colonies and 
the military camp, and they drew there. That had been done a great many 
times before. It Avas a moral move, having troops in sight when we knew 
that we were going to hiive to insist ujx>n some determined position with the 
tent-colony people. The detachment, excejit four men, at once came to this 
hill, marked on the map “Water Tank Hill.” In the meantime, it seems, that, 
according to a preconceived design, the Greek inhabitants of the tent colony 
to the number of .So had armed thepiselvea inside the colony, with the avowed 
intention of attacking the camp. The evening before at a ncair-by nonunion 
mine 2 of those 35 Greeks, afterwards engaged in the battle, visited a cousin 
of theirs who was at work, a nonunion man, and advised him confidentially 
that this attack would be delivered the next morning and that upon the wiping 
out of these soldiers, the attack would proccvd against the property where he 
was at work, and urging him to be absent on that day. The information was 
at once communicated to the sui)erintendent of the mine by the employee so 
advised, and it was afterwards communicated to Maj. Hamrock. It seemed, 
that while Louis Tikas was talking with Maj. Hamrock over the telephone. In 
the intervals of two conversations that he had 

(Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Did you ever meet Mr. Tikas personally? 

Mr. Bottghton. Oh, yes; I knew him quite well. We had him before the 
commission a number of times. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

!Mr. Bouohto.x. It seems that he was arguing with his armed Greeks, hU 
armed compatriots, urging them to refrain from this intended attack. He 
finally got so far that he said they promised that they would refrain from any 
overt act until lie had seen Hamrock. 

Chairman Walsji. 'Who testified to that matter before your commission as to 
the conversation between these Greeks and Mr. Tikas? 

Mr. Bot^oHTON. I don’t know that I can recall the names. 

Chairman Walsh. Who testified to that, now, before the coroner’s jury as to 
the conversation lietweeii the Greeks and Mr. Tikas? 

Mr. Boughton. I don’t know that 1 (-an recall the name. 

Chairman Walsh. W'ell, did some of the Greeks testify to it? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman 'Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Boughton. After the major liad tcleplioned for his detachment to come 
to the hill, Louis Tikas tlien calleil the major up a second time, after having 
the promise of his Greeks to refrain until he could call Maj. Hamrock. It is 
siipposed that the conversation was oveiiieard by .somebody In the tent colony, 
for it is a known fact that all tlie wires in that vicinity are so tapped ils that 
conversations over them are quite generally lieard. I may pause to say here 
Tliat timt accounts for tlie episode, perhaps related to you by one of the tent- 
colony inhabitants here, that she heard telephone conversations betwt^n other 
people. She, of course, has determined for herself who those people were and 
what the conversation was. But, at any rate, at the close of tlie conversation 
between the commanding officer and his detachment, Louis Tikas called Up the 
major and asked to see Iiim at the depot, a neutral position, which was accepted; 
and Maj. Hamrock and Louis Tikas were in the depot talking ; and Maj. Ham- 
rock had with him a woman, who was complaining of the imprisonment of her 
husband, and Louis Tikas, upon seeing who the woman was, said that he rec- 
ognized who she was and now knew who was meant by her hii.sband ; that he 
had been in the colony the day before hut was not there then. About that time the 
commanding officer of the detachment coming from Cedar Hills rode up to report 
the arrival of his detachment on Water Tank Hill to the commanding officer at the 
depot. He was returned to his detachment. But he had gone but a verry little 
ways when he hastily returnee! to the major inside of the depot, saying, “ My Go(l< 
Major! I wish you would look at these men” I Indicating an easterly direction], 
and added, “ We are in for it for sure.” Thereupon Tikas and the major and 
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the officer came out of the depot aa<l dteoovered tlie rest of the Greeks 'g^hom 
Tiktis had left in the tent colony crossing tlw open space between the colony in 
an easterly direction to a railroad cat indicateti uiX)ii the map. tUere witness 
indicates.] The chief cover in that country for any Infantry report It was 
told to us, and believe it to be true, that after Tlkas left tlie tent colony to 
call upon Maj. Hamrock the appearance of the troops in plain view on Water 
Tank Hill so excited tlieiu that they forgot their promise to their leader to 
refrain until his return, and simply filed out. Tikas remarkal to Maj. Hamro(!k 
as lie left the depot, “ I will call them back.” And he ran toward the colony 
waiving his arms to his Greeks to return, and saying with an oath, “ What fools 
they are.” He w’as unable to accomplish anything in that direction. The^ Greeks 
continued to cross the plains to the cut. Tlkas evidently seeing that lie could 
accomplish nothing further by way of I'estrnlnt tlieii went into the colony, where 
he was plainly seen shortly afterwards emei-ging with a gun In one hand and 
a field glass in the other. From that time forward he joined his <.*ompatriots 
and became a combatant in the day's events. During the cro.sslng of the Greek 
contingt'iit from the tent colony to the rallr/)ad cut, they were in plain view' of 
the tr(K)ps on Water Tank HIH, The troo))s there almost rel>elled against their 
ofticers who were holding their fire. Tliey vodfeixuisly urgisl that the Greeks, 
armed as they w'ere, ought not to be permittwl to take the cover of the railroad 
cut before tlie militiamen w ere permitUnl to oiaui their fire upon them. However, 
they w’ere smressfully restrained. We get tliat from all sources. In the Interim, 
and while the defiling was being made into the railroad cut, Maj. Hamrock 
called a second time to Ocxlar Hill, to the force that remained, ordering tliat 
they change tlieir command to Water Tank Hill and bring along with them the 
machine gun that was kept at Cedar Hill. TUere 1ia<i lK‘en constructed a couple 
of crude dynamite bombs. It iiad been arranged that these would be exploded 
if an attack of this kind was made as a signal to inhabitants of tlie coal- 
mining towns up the canyons that the attack had begun, in order that they 
might prepare themselves for wdiat wmiild follow. 

Those bombs were exploded as they slgnahHl, and that was the first ex« 
plosion of tlie day. Almost at onc*e, after the explosion of the bombs, the 
Greeks having obtained cover, opened tire upon the camp of the militia. During 
the crossing of tlie Greeks to the railroad cut tlie women and children from the 
tent colony were swn leaving the colony and hastening to an arroyo in the rear 
of the colony iiulioateil upon tlie map. In our country Hint woi'd means a dry 
creek, a dry deep creek. It is w1iat ought to lie a creek, but never is; it has 
not any water in It at all at any time of the year. This was from 10 to 20 
feet deep at place.s, and 20 to .10 feet wide. Under tlie protection of the 
arroyo, the w’omeii and children of the colony were able by following the 
arroyo out to Hie plains to reach farmhouses and other places of safety at a 
great distance aw’ay. Armed men in large numbers w'ere seen at the same 
time also se(‘kiiig the cover of the arroyo. After tlie oiiening of the attack 
by Greeks in the railroad cut upon the sohliers, at onw tiie whole arroyo in 
sight delivered a fusilade of shots. Those were answered by the 12 mim in 
the tent and by the 22 men on Water Tank Hill, togetlier with the machine 
gun at that place. From that time tlie history of the battle, so called. Is a 
history of the advance of the 22 men on Water Tank Hill along the line of the 
railroad after dislodging the Grwks in the cut, without which, of course, the 
advance could not be begun. The advance of the 22 along the railroad passed 
the colony to the capture of the steel bridge over the arroyo and the taking of 
the aiToyo. Tliat w'as not accomplished until evening. 

Early in the day three sorties were made by four men each from Water Tank 
Hill, in an effort to dislodge the Gret'ks in the cut. In one of the sorties a 
private .soldier was wounded. When a sortie i*etreated, as It had to do, they 
tried to carry with them the wounded comrade. They had to abandon him 
under the covei- of a bush. They were not able again to retrieve that ground. 
Commissioner O’Gonnkll. What do you mean by the private soldier? 

Mr, Boughton. A private sohller of the National Guard, one of the troop on 
Water Tank Hill. They were not able to recover that ground until afternoon. 
In the meantime the Greeks from the country liad themselves made sorties 
against Water Tank Hill, and had arrived on two different occasions at about 
the spot where the private soldier had been left, the wounded soldier had been 
left In the afternoon when this soldier was discovered he was found dead, 
Us arms broken, his face mashed, and otherwise horribly mutilated. 

In the afternoon the Greeks were dislodged from the railroad cut and the 
advance on the arroyo was commenced. That advance was covert by the 
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machine guns. Tlve machine guns were not use<l against the tent colony. 
There is no fact better established than that. The tent colony has in front of 
it several wooden structures, a blacksmith shop, chicken coops, fences and posts, 
no one of which exhibits any shots from a machine gun, or from any other 
weapons, so far as that goes; whereas the fences along the railroad right of 
way, the water tanks, other buildings, are riddled with machine-gun bullets. 
Tlie machine gun was used along the right of way of the railroad’ to cover the 
advance of the troops. 

About 7 o’clock at night the advance had so far proceeded as to arrive at 
the crossroads, that is to say, at the tent colony itself. At that time the Impact 
of a bullet with some high-explosive material inside one of the tents caused the 
tent to* catch tire. The first was accidental in its origin. I shall show you 
afterwards that It was deliberately spread by members of the National Guard. 
Throe tents exploded high In the air. Afterwards we took several thousand 
rounds, 19,000 rounds of ammunition out of the tent marked “ Headquarters, 
John R. Lawson.” The fire being under way, and our men having arrived 
close to the tent colony, it was then discovered by the officers that the tent 
colony contalnwl women and children; screams were heard from inside the 
colony. Yon must know, gentlemen, ladies and gentlemen, that in front of the 
colony on all sides were located carefully constructed earthworks, rltle pits, 
constructed in such a position as that any return of the tire from them was 
drawn right into the colony. 

Having taken the children and women over to the arroyo early in the 
morning, and discovering these rifle pits being used against us and drawing 
the fire of all of the troops into the tent colony itself, it could not be supposed 
that any women and children were in it, but upon our discovering that there 
were, and the tents having l)egun to burn, the officers of tlie National Guard 
made several passes into tlie colony for the purpose of removing them, in 
wiih.’h they were successful. They romovetl in tliat way 30 women and children ; 
reluctant in the doing of that rescue work the officers were constantly under 
fire from the arroyo and from the rear of the tents. Notwithstanding which, 
and the reluctance of the women and children to come out, 30 of them were 
removed. A gi'eat part of these were removed from eelhirs or dugouts con- 
structed beneath the touts. One diigout in lairticular, that is depicted on the 
map accurately, was not discovered until Wednesday morning. It was almost 
sealed, hermetically sealed, ami the entrance to it was concealed by furniture 
in the nwni. In that place, on Wednesday morning, there were removed, with 
one exception to be presently note<l, the only pcojile who died in the colony, 
the 2 women and 11 children who were found suffocated. There was not a 
murk on their bodies. They wore not shot; they were not burned, or ever 
cliarred, and the position of the bodies in the remote corner of the dugout, 
and not in the entrance, evidenced that at the time they died they were not 
making any effort to crowd out into the air. Expert testimony before the 
board of officers is to the effect that tlie oxygen in this chamber was not 
sufficient to supiM)rt the lives of 13 {)eople, 2 of them adults, for more than two 
hours. They died probably early in the day. So later this morning, in almost 
every paj^er In New York there appears reiterated the assertion that women 
and children were killed, were burned, were shot, using all of those words, in 
the Ludlow tent colony. That is not a fact. It is common with some of those 
who have appeared before you, and whom I heard in Washington and in New' 
York, at public gatherings, to use the word massacre, variously pronounced by 
the w itnesses, and the impression that there was a massacre 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t understand w'liat you mean by variously pro- 
nounced massacre. , 

Mr. Boughton. I think one of them pronounced it massacre. 

Chairman Walsh. That w'ould not affect anything exceiit probably the lack 
of educational advantages of the ladies, w'ould itV 

Mr. Botighton. I want it to he understood. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any feeling against her? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you call attention to iier lack of education? 

Mr. Bougrton. I wanted to call your attention to tliis fact 

Chairman Walsh. You thought we might l^e misled by the pronunciation? 

Mr. Boughton. I w'ant to emphasize tlie particular word, because to me It 
seems important. Tliere was no such thing as tlie Ludiuw' massacre. Nobody 
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was massacred at Ludlow. Nobody was killed at Ludlow in the tent colony or 
burned, with the one exception of a small child by the name of Snyder, who 
during the day, according to the statement of his father, made at the time he 
was holding the body of the dead child In his arms to officers of the National 
Guard in large numbers, was that the child had gone out of his tent in the 
afternoon, had faced toward the arroyo for a private purpose, and was shot in 
the forehead from the direction of the position of the tent colonist combatants; 
that he was not shot by the troops of the State. At that time the father’s 
I’esentment seemed to run against the Greeks, who had precipitated the struggle 
iu which his child was slain. A collection was taken up among the officers of 
the guard for this one man, who was destitute of all means of arriving at 
Trinidad, with a large family of children, and by that means he was enabled 
to take the train and go to Trinidad and not to walk over the hills as the 
other refugees did. 

(Miairman Walsh. How much did the collection amount to? 

Mr. Houghton. Eighteen dollars. After the rescue work had progresstMl and 
the women and children had been removed to places of safety 

(diairman Walsh. Major, were you present when the body of this cliild was 
taken away? 

iMr. Houghton. No, sir. 

(ffiairman Walsh. From the colony? 

Mr. Houghton. No, sir. I have already answer(‘d that I was not present 
at all. 

(Mialrman Walsh. You know of it? 

Mr. Houghton. No, sir; I am giving you a resninf* of the testimony from all 
sources we have got it. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any testimony to tim elfect tliat tiie father 
carrieil the child on his shoulder? 

Mr. Houghton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the way the child was removed, wjis it? 

Mr. Houghton. From the tent colony to the depot. I tliink so. 

(niairman Walsh. Is there any contradiction of that? 

Mr. Houghton. I think not. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to ask at tliat i)oint, Major, from whom did you 
get the testimony at your hearings? 

Mr. Houghton, I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Thompson. From what kind of people, from wlioin did you get your 
testimony? 

Mr. Houghton. From all of the officers of the National Guard, from all of the 
enlisted men, privately examiuwl. Tlmt is one ont of the presence of the others, 
so that we could get all of the stories without their appearing any agreement 
or convention as to what should he told, and we discovered a great many things 
l)y that means. From the inhabitants of the town of Ludlow, who were in 
tiie main sympathizers with the colonists in their struggle industrially ; from 
certain of the inhabitants of the tent colony ; from the coroner and the tran- 
script of the testimony adduced before his jury ; from a pliyslcal examination 
of the field Itself. I think that exhausts an enumeration of the means. 

Mr. THoifPsoN. In other words, there W'ere no strikers or union representa- 
tives appeared or were heard at those inquests— at those inquiries? 

Mr. Houghton. As a matter of fact, there were none. We made every effort 
to obtain a numtwr and that effort is progressing still. We urged the appearance 
of Mr. Lawson and Mr. McCllnnon, in Denver, after our return, to tell what they 
knew or they could obtain for us. We urged the cooperation of their head 
man in Trinidad, who promised us that we should have It, but reconsidered his 
determination. A personal interview with Mr. McClinnon and Mr. Jolm R. 
Lawson in Denver by one of our number, Gov. Danks. A personal request 
made of them was answered by their attorney in their presence— Mr. Harris N. 
Hawkins— that the official of the United Mine Workers must decline to supply 
us with any Information they possessed, upon the ground that our hearings 
were not conducted in public. 

Chairman Walsh. Are your hearings only adjourned now, Major? 

Mr. Houghton. Upon this feature they are closed ; but It was a part of tbe 
recommendation of the hoard of officers, who did not feel Itself constituted to 
determine the guilt or Innocence of Individuals, that a court-martial be organ- 
ized and try all of the officers involved for every crime of which they had been 
accused ip the newspapers, and that court-martial is progressing, ordered by the 
governor under our recommendation. 
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To I'esiiiue : After the rescue work ha<l progresseil, which was attended with 
u iiuinber of incidents displaying real heroisin—I do not hesitate to make that 
n.sHertlon on the part of some of the officers of the National Guard— and the 
tents being on fire the Greek leader, Louis Tikas, was taken personally, together 
with another officer of the local union by the name of Fyler about the same time, 
^Mien another person whose name I have not These three prisoners were 
taken to the crossroads, where were a group of soldiers and unorganized en- 
listed men in civilian clothing, from the camp up Hastings Canyon. The cry 
W(‘nt up from that group numbering 40 or 50. 

'Fhe cry went up, “ We have got Ijouey.” It was proposed to hang up. And 
that proposition was so far carried into effect that a rope was obtained and 
I Ill-own over a telegraph pole. At this point, at this time, a lieutenant of the 
guard, the one who is? being particularly assailed, Lieut. K. K. Linderfelt, 
arriv(Hl. He said, “There will be no hanging hero.” He had to light with his 
men In order to prevent, or to successfully prevent, the hanging of Tikas. He 
did not got into an altercation with Tikas himself. What they said is unim- 
portant excepting— unless you would like to know it. 

<Uiairman Wai.sh. Was anybody there except his own troop and Tikas? 

Mr. Bougiiton. Oh, yes. It so transpired that there are a mimber of officers 
in the National Guard who do not like Linderfelt, who happened to be in this 
group and who were ready to tell from an anti-Linderfelt standpoint all the 
incidents that occurred 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any of the Greeks there, any of Tikas’s com- 
panions, or was he alone with Tanderfelt and his soldiers? 

Mr. Houghton. No, sir. These three prisoners were there with their 40 or 
50 captors ; yes, sir. 

(Chairman Walsh. Then there were 3 prisoners and 40 or 50 soldiers? 

Ml*. Houghton. Yes, sir. I am going now to an incident which is quite inde- 
fensible on the part of any National Guardsman. In the altercation between 
4’ikas and Linderfelt, Linderfelt hit Tikas over the head with a Springfield 
rilit'. It is true that it broke the stock of the rifle. Tliis was shortly after. 

1 believe that I owe this to Lieut. Linderfelt, to add at this point, that this was 
sliortly after Lieut, Linderfelt had repeatedly risked his life by exposing him- 
self to the lire of the adversaries in tlie i-escue of their women and cliildren. 
H(‘ did more in that respect tlian any other officer. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, you say that in justice to him or in justilication 
Tor him hitting iMr. Tikas? 

Mr. Houghton. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you mention it at that point; I just want to get 
your viewpoint? 

Mr. Houghton. Because, I think, having made the assertion that Lieut. 
Linderfelt’s act in striking a prisoner of war is wholly indefensible, and hav- 
ing emphasized that at that place I think that it is just to Linderfelt to make 
mention at the same time of somehing that reiloumls to his credit. 

(4iairman Walsh. Now, at this point, what did you do with Linderfelt? 
A\Miat was the result of your trial of your body? 

Mr. Houghton. He is being court-martialed now for that. 

t^hairnian Walsh. A decision has not been reached yet? 

Mr. HoudiiTON. No, sir; I think the case is concluded on Linderfelt. 

Chairman Walsh. But no finding on the court-martial? 

Mr. Houghton. It is pai’t of military law you know that the findings of a 
court-martial can not be made public until they are approved by tlie reviewing 
authority ; that is, the governor. ' 

(-hairmnn Walsh. Is it proper to stale the limlings have Ikhmi made but not 
approved? 

Mr. Houghton. They can not state what I be findings are. 

Chairman Walsh. But Is it proper for you to state now that findings have 
been made without stating what they are? 

Mr. Houghton. Yes, sir. 

(thairnmn Walsh. Findings have been made? 

Mr. Houghton. Yes, sir; that is my umlerstauding ; the findings have been 
made. This occurred since I left Colorado, within the last few days. 

(3iairman Walsh. Proceed, then, from the point where you left off. 

ftir, Houghton. After Tikas arose from the blow— he tiropped to his knee, 
and after he arose from the blow Lieut. Linderfelt then carrleil Tikas and 
Fyler, the other prisoner, over to a noncommissioned officer, giving liim strict 
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InjanctioDiS m to their safety^ telling him that he wonhJ hold tlie noncommls- 
sioned officer responsible for Tikas’s life. 

(jhairamn Walsh. Where did Lindei’felt get this rifle that he struck Mr. 
Tikas with? 

Mr. Bouohton. Using it all day long, sir. 

Chairman He had been using a rifle hlnwelf? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes sir; we had so few men there that the officers had to 
get on the firing lliwi. He then returnetl to the depot in the discharge of hl$ 
duties, sir. After the departure of Lieut. Linderfelt you are to observe now 
that we are at the crossroads opposite the tent colony. That is where the 
incident occurred that I have just related. After the discharge of tlie lieu- 
tenant Tikas and Fyler, the other prls<u>er, were slain between the railroad 
track and the beginning of the tents. Tlie evldoiK*e is conflicting, and we bad 
so to report to Uie governor, as to how they came by their death. According 
to sonae, Tikas attempted to escape after a fire laid been ofmed up from the 
rear of the tent colony upon the group at the crossroiuls, the group falling to 
the protection of the railroad bank; that when the fire started up tlieri* 
a'ikiis and the otlier prisoner made a clash into the tents and were caught 
l)etween tlve fire of the troops and their adversaries and so killed. Anotht'r 
statement is that Tiksts at least was (•«mii)e1k*d to run Into that tire; that lie 
was shoved over the embankment into the crossfire la'tween the Nutioual Guard 
and their adversaries and so slain. 

Clialrman Walsh. Who testitinl t(> that? 

Mr. Boughton. Some — one officer that I know of ami two or 1hret‘ enlisted 
men, 

(.fiuiiiinan Walsh. Of your own troops? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Those were tla‘ ones tliat wen* prejudiced against laeiit. 
Limlerfelt, were they ? 

Mr. Boughton. That had it in for him. 

Chairman Walsh. Tho.se were the ones prejudiced? 

Mr. Boughton. No; I don’t know that they are the same, 1 can explaiii 
that conflict ctuite easily. One of the enlisted men said that as he dropped to 
the ground behind the railroad bunk 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). As who, Mr. Tikas? 

Mr. Boughton. As he, the witness, dropped to the ground l)eliintl the railroad 
track he saw the man in charge of Tikas shove him over the bank. Other.s 
testified tliat as tliey dropped Tikas ran over tlie bank and that his captor, 
bis custodian, made a grab for him to puli inm back. That might easily l>e 
the same movement, but the evidence Is so conflicting that we cwld not arrive 
at what the real fact was. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie theory, then, of the testimony of one side, the wit- 
ncsses’s, was that Tikas was trying to escaiK' under thost* cireumstances? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; he was making a dasli. It Is only a short way, 
.some 50 yards at most. 

Chairman Walsh. To where? 

Mr. Brottihton. Into the tents, to his own {leoplt*. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the fire going on at the time? Was it on fire? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; among the first of the tents. 

Chairman Walsh. At that time of day was it? 

Mr. Boughton. Some time between 7 and 9 o’clock. We have great liardsiiip 
in fixing the time. 

Chairman Walsh, What date was it? * 

Mr. Boughton. The day of April the 20tlL Continuing, at any rjite, tlie fact 
remains that these three men were killed between the railroad trucks and the 
beginning of the tents and that one of them was shot in the back and one was 
shot in front as they ran from the direction of the bank to the tent Fyler 
was shot in front and Tikas shot in the back. The only piece of ammunition 
that was discovered in Tikas’s body was of a kind not useil by the National 
Guard ; but that is explainable, l)ecause there were in the group of National 
Guardsmen at that time civilians from the coal-mlnhig villages up the canyon, 
who had come to their assistance. 

You must remember, gentlemen, that at the time this fight began It was 350 
to 31 

Chairman Walsh. At the time of thh^ fight where Mr. Tllcas and the other 
two men were killed? 
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Mr. Bouohton. At the time of the beginning of the battle la the morning It 
was a 10 to 1 proposition. There were 350, at least, by a conservative esti- 
mate, of the adversaries armed. There were 34 milltlaraeii, but during the day 
the militiamen were reinforced. They were reinforced from Trinidad with an- 
other machine gun, also placed on Water Tank Hill 
Chairman Walsh. How many were there of the National Guard at the time 
Mr. Tikas lost his life? 

Mr. Boughton. Of the National Guard and their allies, over 100. After the 
episode of the killing of Tikas, the battle proceeded to the taking of the steel 
bridge over the arroyo and the clearing of the arroyo; and that ended the 
engagement. The troops, about 10 o’clock at night, tlien returned to the tent 
colony, partially destroyed l>y fire. A bri.sk wind was blowing from the west, 
but the enlisted men and civilians — I will have to explain that term “ civilians,” 
l>ecause they also were enlisted but lad orguniz(Ml as militia — entered the tent 
colony and deliberately spread the flames from one tent to another. That the 
whole tent colony would have been destroyetl at some time during the night by 
fire unless effoi ts were made to put it out Is quite apparent. But it A\'as cx- 
ia*ditod by carrying flames from one tent to another. 

Chairman Walsh. Whore was this tent— where was, with roforonco to where 
the fire started, the tent in wliich the bodies were found upon the following 
day? 

^ Mr. Boughton. It is in the .second or third row as it faces the county road. 
The county road is tiie road that cro.sses the railroad track at right angles, 
nearly~in the second or third row and near to the railroad track. In other 
words, it Is in the corner of the tent colony made hy the aiigle of the county 
road and the railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. What did the testimony show, if anything, as to the tinu^ 
that tent was burned, with relation to the lime that you say lliat tlie .soldiers 
went down and spread the fire? 

Mr. Boughton. We could not ascertain at the coroner's jury in Trinidad— 
could not a.sc(Ttain that. It is hard to det<'rmine Just when any one tent was 
burned— particularly as that tent had no significance until discovery a couple 
of days later. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the total number of tents in the camp? 
Mr. Boughton. Sir; I haven’t that data. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Approximately? 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, approximately, 100 tents; a large colony. It housed 1.”00 
people at one time ; perhaps 800 there then. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Boughton. If I may he permitted now to explain the attitude of the 
National Guard, which throw.s considerable light up(m this episode — the Na- 
tional Guard is composed of the small farmers. tra<losme!i, professional men of 
all sorts, artisans, and craftsmen, for the most part — c-itizens of the State of 
long standing. It has served under the call of the governor since the 28th of 
October, the men and ofiicers abandoning their professions and thiar trades— 
ruining them. The men and officers have served out of sheer citizenship at a 
tremendous sacrifice to themselves, im-urring the dangers of a ptx-uliar kind of 
combat. They have not hooii paid this year. In large numbers of instances 
their service has been attended with downright suffering at home in tlielr own 
affairs. They are engaged in keei)ing the pea<’e endangered l)y a quarrel that is 
not theirs — that is wholly impersonal to them; and the governor of the State, 
at least, feels it due to that body t<> assert now by whatever means he can find 
to do it that he did not deliberately burn or murder or kill women and children 
at Ludlow, or at any otlier place, but on the contrary their chief efforts were 
directed, so fur as women and cldldreii are coucei*ue<l, to the saving of them 
from the flames, under the fire of their own iwople. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all, Mr. Boughton? 

Mr. Boughton. That is all, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are tliere any questions anyone wishe.s to ask? 
Commissioner O’Connell. Npw, about tlii.s citizens’ soldiery there; tliey are 
private — in the employ of the coal company? 

Mr. Boughton. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Did the military take jurisdiction over tliese people 
when they went on the ground? 

Mr. BoirGHTON. Yes, .sir; as well as they could. I will liavc to e.xpluin to 
you, sir, upon the withdrawal of the troops upon April 14, it was felt that the 
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Inhabitants of the coal-mlning villages ought to have some sort of protection. 
The village of Hastings and the village of Delagua, lying up these canyons, 
had been shot up prior to ihe coming of the troops in October. Thousands of 
holes are exhibited In the dwelling houses around the mines at those places, 
which are a couple of miles away from the Ludlow tent colony. To leave those 
people utterly defenseless upon the withdrawal of the troops was thought Imf 
proper. The general, therefore, enlisted the permanent inhabitants of those 
towns— because they are almost towns 

Commissioner O’Connell. How about the guards and watchmen of the coal 
companies? 

Mr. Boughton. I think, without exception, all those inhabitants of those 
towns were employees of those coal-mining companies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The question of citizenship, then — of a guard or 
watchman, for instance, who had heen brought In to guard a mine or to watch 
for a coal company, the question of Ids citizenship, in the State of Colorado, for 
instance, was that questioned by your military powers? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if he was found to he a noncitizen of the 
State 

Mr. Boughton (interrupting). He was not enlisted or accepte<1. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But all the guards and watchmen may not have 
l)(:xm enlisted, then? 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, that is true; some were and some were not. 

Commissioner 0’CV)Nnkll. They were wduit you call the undrillcd forces of 
the Army, as it were? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes; they were enlisted about the 14th of .Vprll. So recently 
were they organized that they had fiot heen equipped with uniforms ; they had 
not been equipped with arms: they had not eUvted (heir olH('ers, There wasn’t 
anything done hut to take their oaths at the time that tJds occurrence came 
along on the 20th. 

Commissioner O’Connetj.. What miinher of men were (Mdlsted from such 
forces as that — this citizenry? 

Mr. Boughton. The membership of Troop A must he dose to 100; hut a 
part of that troop were r<ecruitcd and enlisted in the same way and for the 
same reasons from other camps in that ]M)rrion of the State. So that Troop A 
is divided up among three or four different camps ther(\ There were 4() of 
them, I think— there were api>roximately, who came <lown the canyon to the 
assistance of the orgardzod troops in this inohx'. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELL. In this melee in which these miners were killed? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many of the citizen soldiers M'cre engage<l 
in that struggle? 

Mr. Bottghton. About 40 or 50. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Outside of your regular enlisted men that w«re 
there with you Mhon you came there? 

Mr. Boughton. About 40 or 50. Oh, I must not have got your question, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, There were ‘10 of the troops, regularly enliste<l 
Colorado troops there? 

Mr. Bouc.hton. Thirty-four; sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And in addition to that, how many privately en- 
listed men, or men that you picked up while you were (here? 

Mr. Boughton. About 50. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So there were a larger number of the companies* 
employees who had heen enlisted in that struggle than regular troops? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes ; during the day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At the time these three men were shot? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, air ; that is correct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A larger number of citizens had not been In the 
military before that, before they were engaged in that battle? 

. Mr. Boughton. Yes, air; no doubt about that; sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And all were employees of the coal companies? 

Mr. Boughton. I think they were; sir; I think they were. 

Commissioner Ballakd, You spoke of the coroner’s jury making an Investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Baixard. That coroner’s jury, how was it selected? 
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Mr. BoutiHTON. It was selected by the ccrouer of Trinidad— of r.ns Animas 
County, in tlie usual way under the statute. He Issues a subpoena or a summons 
to jurors, and assembles them. 

Commissioner Batxakd. Was it accepted as a fair jury? 

Mr. Boughton. Sir, to answer that question, I will have to tell you that 
tlilnjcs in Colorado are variously acceptetl. Tliey are accepted ])y one side or 
the other of the industrial conflict and the result would appear. But that 
coroner’s jury sat under very, very trying circumstances in Trinidad. After 
the 20th of April the refugees w^ent to Trinidad and established a tent colony 
at San llaphael Heights, a mile out of Trinidad, which had been the site of the 
militiamen. They paraded the streets of Trinidad with guns on tlieii- shoulders 
in large numbers, by the liundreds. Telegrams to the governor, which I have 
with me from scores of people of Trinidad, ofticlal and unotflclal, tell the story 
of the terror under v.hich the citizens of that town were laboring at that time 
and for days. Afterwards 338 armed njen, by actual count, left San Raphael 
about 1 o’clock in the morning and marched 7 miles to Foi’bes and committed 
9 murders and destroyed 37 mules wantonly by fire ; destroyed the property and 
I'elurned the 7 mih's to Trinidad, parade<l the streets of Trinidad witli the 
guns upon their shoulders. 

A few days after Ludlow, on the morning of the 8d or 4th, there was 
issued over the signatun's of the leaders of these people a call to arms, which 
was published in the newspapers of that State widely. It urged the unions of all 
crafts and trades throughout the State to organize themselves into companies, 
to provide themselves by the union funds witli arms, to send to W. T. Hickey, 
at a central office in Denver, the names of their captains — calling them cap- 
tains — chosen by those companies with the number of available men that they 
could throw into the field to resist the militia of the State — frankly saying so. 
That call to arms was made in violation of an act of the ('olorado l.eglslaturo of 
long standing, which prohil)its the organizing of military companies in the State 
e.vcept only the National (luard. It was responded to; the call was responded to 
not only in (’olorado but in Wyomiug; the leaders each day published tele- 
grams responding to the call in the D('nver pap(‘rs, from Wyoming, together 
with responses in about this language, that so many companies and so many 
jiieri had voluntt'ered for service against the troops in the Stat(‘, that no further 
need was re(iuired from men in Wyoming. 

Chairman Walsii. Is that actually the situation in Colorado? 

Mr. Boughton. That is actually the situation. 

(ffuiirman Walsh. At that time? 

]\fr. Boughton. That was actually the situation. There was organized rebel- 
lion ill the State to the sovereign authority of the State. 

Chairman Walsh. So Colorado, as a matter of fact, is now in a state of 
open warfare, and if it was not for the Fedm’al troops, wlty, tlie war would bo 
going on; is that correct? 

Mr. Boughton. J personally am of tin* opinion I bat the war would not now 
be going on ; that it would be suppressed hy this time, even with the use of the 
State’s own troops. 

Chairman \\'aj-sii. So that you do not think it was necessary to have sent the 
United States troops In tlieri*? 

Mr. Boughton. Well, sir; that is a question that as an ofiicer of the militia 
I am not at liberty to answer. That has lioen determined hy the President of 
the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. But, I mean, as a matter of fact you think that contest 
would be over now, if I understand you? 

Mr. Boughton. I think so ; that it would, 

Chairman Walsh. If the United States troo^had not been sent in? 

Mr. Boughton. I feel so; that is, the military contest. I do not refer now to 
the Industrial conflict which seems to be irreconcilable, sir. 

I will refer now to a copy of the Rocky Mountain News of Thursday, April 
21. This paper has a wide circulation tliroughout Colorado and the West. 
On page 2 of that paper, under the leaded type heading, “ State unions armeil 
to defend Ludlow,” is the following quoted language addressed to ‘‘every 
labor organization in the State of Colorado.” ” Organize the men in your com- 
munities in companies of volunteers to protect the people of Colorado against 
the murder and cremation of men, women, and children by armed assassins 
employed by the coal corporations, serving in the guise of the State militia. 
Gather together for defensive purposes all arras and ammunition locally avail- 
able. Send name of leader of your company and actual number of men 
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enlisted at once by wii'e, phono, or mall to W. T. Hickey, secretary of the State 
federation of labor. Hold all companies subject to order. All people having 
arms to spare for those defensive measures are requested to give them to local 
companies, and where no company exists to send them to the State federation 
of labor.” 

The call to arms, or to raise companies, is signeil by John R. Lawson, ,Tohn 
McLennan, E. L. Doyle, John Ramsay, W. T. Hickey, Earl Hooge, C. M. Moore, 
Clarence Monrlumse, Ernest Mills, wiK> by the way is the secretary of the county 
organization of metalliferous mine workers. 

Chairman AValsh. And the others are all union officials? 

Mr. Bouqhton. Yes, sir ; and by George N. Taylor. 

Commissioner Ballard. You said that this tent colony had been searched 
and that on one of those occasioms you found 19,000 rounds of ammunition ; Is 
that admitted by all sides as being true? 

Mr. Bouohton. Oh, I think it must bo; I never heard it disputed by anyone. 

Commissioner Ballard. In these various searches made, did you tind guns? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did you find many? 

Mr. Bouqhton. No; I can explain that piirticular question very shortly. 
When the troops \vent into the field they went in uialer a very friendly feeling 
of the union i^oople on strike. Troops in Colorado have been used, you know, 
deliberately in the past, apparently favoring each side of the aitalr. That is, 
under Gov. Waite, th(? troop.s were frankly used to aid the union people in their 
strike. Under other governors they have seemed to be used in ano'ther way. 
The union people 

Commissioner O’Connfxl. Did that apply in this case? 

Mr. Boughton. I am telling you w’hat the 11181017 is to explain to you the 
attitude of tlie uniou people and the utliers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I say, ivoukl that apply in this case? 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, I think not, sir. Oh, I think it is a signal exception. 
When w’e w^ent into Ihe field the union people told us that (hoy iuul the arms in 
their possession because of the mortal fear that they were in of aggressions by 
mine guards, similarly armed; that if the militia disarm the mine guards iirst, 
they felt they could persuade their people to surrender tlieir arms. On the 1st 
of November all tlie mine guards were disarmed and sent out of the State, their 
places being taken by the troops themselves. 

The disarmament of tlie mine guards proceeded very promptly and completely. 
A parade W'as tlieii made of the troops, at the request of Law.son, at Ludlow, 
for the purpose of receiving the arms of the strikers as promised. Instead of 
the hundreds, and not thousands of arms that were to be turned over to tlie 
militia at that time, there wx're delivered only 28 rifies, almost all of them of 
obsolete manufacture; and the humor of that situation, I can describe it in no 
other way, was capped ofT by Including u child’s toy iioitgun. From that time, 
w'liile a great many arms liad been discovered and taken, I think in all 1,700 
by the militia, it has been a game of hide* and seek. Information would 
come that at a certain farmhmise there were concealed so many arms. A 
search w’ouhl bo made—perhaps arms wmld be discovered, perhaps not; 
and in so small a quantity the arras ran up to the number of 1,700 which 
were gathered. _ 

The troops of the Unite<l States are having a similar experience. It is known 
that a very much larger quantity of arms is po.ssessed by somebody in that part 
of the country tliaii have lK*en surrendered to tlie United States under tlie 
proclamation of the Presiden^^|k 

Commissioner Baxlard. 'yflPWou say that the militia had found and cap- 
tured 1,700 rifies, more or l^J^iat do you mean? 

Mr. Boughton. During the ’’occupation, from October to April. 

Commissioner Ballard. And the 19,000 rounds of ammunition ; what be- 
came of it? 

Mr. Boughton. That was Incident to Ludlow-^— 

Commissioner Ballard. WTiere were they taken from? 

Mr. Boughton, The ammunition that could be use<l by the men similarly 
armed; that Is, the civilians from Hastings and unorganized militia, there was 
distributed a great part of It wliich was received, and some part received merely 
as souvenirs as examples of the kind of ammunition w'hlch was being used, 
some of which I liave. The gi’eater part of it wa.s destroyed; that Is an Invari- 
able military rule. Such ammunition as you receive and can not use you de- 
stroy it. 
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Commissioner Ballaud. What became of the 1,700 rUles? 

Mr. Bouohton. They -are all accouutetl for by the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. A receipt Is given in each instance where the gnu is voluntarily given up. 

Commissioner Ballard. You spoke of the militiamen being friendly with tlie 
strikers; they went to their dances? 

Mr. BouoHton. Not to their dances. That is a misstatement. They played 
ball with the men, but they did not frequent their dance.s. 

Commissioner Ballard. They did not? 

Mr. Bouohton. No, sir; they were on friendly terms with them, exceedingly,. 

Commissioner Ballard. Who built that camp? 

Mr. Boughton. Which camp? 

Commissioner Ballard. The one known as tin* Ludlow camp colony, 

Mr. Bouohton. That wa.s con.structed by I lie union to house their people. 

Commissioner Bali.akd. Do you mean the Uniletl IMine Workers of America? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes .sir. 

Commissioner Bali.ard. Where did the tents come from? 

Mr. Bouohton. 1 don’t know where they purchased them. Tliey were all 
purcliased and erected by the union out of tlio union's funds. 

Commissioner Ballard. Where did the union’s funds come from? 

Mr. Bouohton. It developed before the commission that the United Mine 
Workers of America liave 4:10,000 members, each iif wtiom is assessed 50 cents 
a month, except those on strike. Where there are no strikes you will see that 
that provides a revenue of $210,000 iH*r monlli, besides wiilch they have a 
reserve fund, as testilied to before us, liy tlieir leaders iu the Indianapolis 
banks. Indianapolis is their international headquarters. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. You say they liavi* a reserve fund of liovv much? 

Mr. Boughton. I don’t know the amount, sir. It was stated before tlie com- 
mission at one time, about iu January, perhaps, tliai the reserve fund amounted 
to over $1,000,000. 

Commissioner Ballard. One of tiie wilne.s.ses yesterday restilleii that she wa.s 
kept in Jail, I think in the Ludlow Jail, for some eonsldenihle length of lime, 
perhaps 10 to 12 da.vs, and her children were taken also with her in jail? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did anything come before your commission about 
that? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, si!-; that is a fact. 

Commissioner Ballakj), Why were they in jail? 

.Air. Boughton. Tlie cliildren were not in jail. 

^ 'ommissioner Ballard. Slio said her children were in jail. 

Comniissionor Hauri.man. No. 

Commissioner Garret, son. She said that she .sent for them. 

Commissioner Ballard. Why were tliey kept there without any apparent 
right or authority? 

Mr, Boughton. That is quite a story. I lliiiik that is the Thomas case, is 
it not? 

Commissioner Ballard. Yes. 

Mr. Boughton. A Airs. Thomas liad been a disturber of the peace in Trini- 
dad before the arrival of the troops In tlie field. Her husband was requested, 
upon complaint of Robert Ulilrich, early in October; Jtobert Uhlrich at that 
time was the head man of the union of Trinidad. An account of that Incident 
was published in the Trinidad Advertiser. Coming to the defease of her spouse 
and resenting the account of his apiirehension and detention by tlie civil 
authorities, Mrs. Thomas visited tlie Advertiser, announced that she came to 
destroy the editor, who was out, but that .she would return, which she did. 
The editor returned in the meantime, obtained police protection, and Mr.s. 
Thomas created a disturbance upon her arrival, armed with a gun to attack 
the editor. Other small infractions we were advised of by tlie civil authorities 
at the time, and that we came into the held to pre.serve the peace. At the time 
of what is known as tlie Mother Jones riot, about the 18th of January, this 
woman, who had been under surveillance for some considerable time, seemed 
to be the ringleader of the mob of w'omen who precipitated that riot. For 
that reason, and for the acts that she committed upon that day, such as using 
her hands and fighting with the umbrella and the sign.s that they carried 
against the troops, she was taken. She had been cautioned before. She was 
taken as a police measure, as a j)eace mejisure, and detaineil in the city jail for 
about a dozen days I think. The city Jail lu Trinidad has a woman’s warcU 
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It is a new structure, not over a couple of years old, and the place of Mrs, 
Thomas’s confinement is not at all as I heard her describe it the other night In 
Washington. 

Commissioner Ballard. This battle, as I gathered, occurred on April 20. 
Was that the night that tlie tents were entirely destroyed? Or were they 
destroyed on Tuesday? 

Mr. Boughton. I am satisfied that all the destruction of the tents was accom- 
plished that one night because the men exi)ected a renewal of attack the next 
day, and early in the morning of the next day before dawn were posted at remote 
places of vantage fur from the tent colony where they remained the greater 
part of the day. 

Commissioner Bai.lard. You say that those 1,700 rifles and 19,000 rounds of 
ammunition were taken from the various strikers at various times. How did 
those rifles gd there? Were they sent there from the outside or did the miners 
take them in? 

Mr. Boughton. You have a mistaken impression about the 19,000 rounds of 
ammunition. That is only part of the ammunition recovered by the National 
(Jiiard that day. That was all recovered on this one particular day at Ludlow. 
From time to time during the whole occupation we recovered other ammunition 
in large quantities. I can not give you any estimate. I haven’t the data to do 
that. 

Commissioner Ballard. The question is, how di<l these arms and ammunition 
get there? Who brought them there, took them tliere, or sent them there? 

Mr. Boughton. That is something I haven’t specific information on, for the 
i-eason that we have not able to get it. Tlie United States grand jury 
sitting at ruc'blo indicted 20, I think, of those prominently connected with the 
movement for a conspiracy in restraint of trade, and evidence introduced before 
that grand jury, ^^•hich was not available to us, as you know, is said by the 
United States attorney, from whom I have it, to reveal the source of the pur- 
chase of these arms. I do know that there is a law of the United States by 
which arms, Springfield, high-powered Springfield rith'S, may be sold to gun 
clubs by the UnitcMl States directly, and it is very easy to organize a gun club 
anywhere, whereupon you can get all the arms you want directly from the 
United States Govcrnnu'nt. 

Commissioner Ballard. Just one otlier question. You spoke of going to the 
tent colony b(H'tinso there was some man that had been confined there. I did not 
quite understand that. Dhl you use tliat expression? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Confined by whom? 

Mr. Boughton. By the inhabitants of the colony. That may seem strange to 
you, sir, but it Is not w ithout precedent. Before the troops went Into the field 
one of the reasons for the condng into the field at all was that men were taken 
and detained in the colony as prisoners, and when the sheriff would go after 
them he could not serve his process except with a fight and with a battle. That 
\vas the representation that the sheriff made to fhe governor. 

("ommlssioiier Ballard. You mean nonunion men from the mines? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. You see fhe tent colony Is so loctited as to command the 
<*ntrance to these two canyons. The workmen coming in and out, the people 
coming off the train from either direction, or getting on the train, must of neces- 
sity appear before that large lent colony population. Now, in Colorado we have 
a law that prohibits picketing. It is a broad statute. It makes it a crime, a 
misdemeanor, to threaten, intimidate, or persuade any w'orkman to quit his em- 
ployment. The tent colonies throughout the district— and there are quite a few 
of them— are all located In such particular positions that they command the 
Ingress and egress into and from the mines. 

Commissioner Ballard. Well, who could have organizeil these tent colonies? 
Who got them up and established them? 

Mr. Boughton. They were all organizetl by tlie unions, the United Mine, 
Workers of America, without exception. They are not a private enterprise by 
any means. They are organized. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did they live in company houses before that? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’Ca)nnell. Were they put out of company houses by the com- 
pany? ^ ^ 

Mr. Boughton. I think they voluntarily left, sir. I think that has been testi- 
fied to before the congressional committee. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. You are not sure of that? 

Mr. Boughton. I am not, sir. I am not clear about that. I have no concern 
with the industrial feature of the thing at all. I would like to add, If I may, 
to the version here of the awful Ludlow, the assertion that when the troops of 
the State were called out to go back into the field after Ludlow, after the or- 
ganizing and arming of these companies of men to assist the troops of the State, 
then one leader at least, Mr. E. L. Doyle, sent out a warning of the coming of 
the troop train, whose language appeared to us to be rather irresistible. In the 
Denver Post of April 23 the telegram is contained under heading in leaded type, 

“ Strikers send out warnings of the coming of the troop train. Addressed to 
Robert Holton, United Mine Workers, Trinidad ; Charles Hunts, United Mine 
Workers, Wilsonhiii'g; Tliomas Scott, United Mine Workers, Florence. Three 
hundred and fifty militiamen left here on special train about 12.25 for strike 
district. Gen. Chase had command of the men at the depot. He is believed to 
have taken the 12.15 train, special, coming over Colorado Southern ; consists of 
nine coaches, three baggage cars, one supposed to contain ammunition, and two 
machine guns. Engine 628. A Denver report says that a flat car with gatling 
guns will be placed in front of engine; also that men will detrain before reaching 
scene of conflict. In order tliat these militiamen with their two deadly machine 
guns may not repeat the horrible Ludlow massacre of women ami children, we 
urge ,v<)u to watch for their approach across country from the Hunter or by 
ordinary route. E. L. Doyle.” 

You must remember at this time that these companies everywhere had been 
organized, and tills was a warning to the companies of tlie approach of the 
troops, of the approach of the troop train, describing it with its engine num- 
ber and urging that it be intercepted and preventetl from occupying the ter- 
ritory of the disturbed region, as I Interpret the telegram. Now, in order to 
be quite sure that that telegram was authentic, I personally found the re* 
porter of the Denver Post, a man by the name of Morris, who handled the story. 
He told me, and afterwanls, I think, testified before the grand jury in Boulder 
to the same effect, that Mr. Doyle had handed him that telegram early in the 
iiKuming of the 2,3d. The Iroo)) train did not leave until 12.25; that the hour 
for the departure of the troop train wa.s in blank when he received it, and that 
he was requested hy Idr. Doyle to give the telegram as wide publicity as he 
could and to insert In it when he knew the hour of departure of the trqop 
train, the hour that should go in that blank. Upon that and other testimony a 
number of these gentlemen have been indicted for murder by the grand jury, 
cnil grand jury, in Boulder. Indictments have bmi returned, you know, gen- 
tlemen, by the civil grand jury in Las Animas and Huerfano County and 
Boulder County and by two United States grand juries for various phases of 
this conflict. I am speaking now only of the political and military conflict, not 
at all of the industrial conflict. 

Comml.ssioner Ballabd. You appreciate that our commission has been ap- 
pointed by Congress to inquire into the industrial unrest and try to make some 
recommendations therefor ? 

Mr. Boughton. That is my understanding. 

Commissioner Ballard. Now, in a fair, honest, man to man way, do you 
think, as a man, as an individual, that the mine owners liavc given their 
miners the fair, honest treatment which the miners were entitled to before this 
strike last September? 

Mr. Boughton. Are you asking mo now', sir, my personal opinion? 

Commissioner Ballard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boughton. I fell that at that time, from the facts that have come to my 
knowdedge, and having no interest whatever in the industrial conflict, but from 
the facts that have come irresistibly to me, I feel that at the time the strike 
w'as called the miners enjoyed every one of their demands except one, recogni- 
tion of tlie union, and of that there can be no doubt in the world. That that 
condition has not always been true, covering a i)eriod of the last 10 years, Is 
equally beyond question. But at the time the strike was called, and possibly 
for a year or so before that time, the striking miners luid received each one of 
the demands that they made except the first. It was because of that, sir, that 
the governor and the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, in conference in Denver, 
proposed to each side, at one time of the Industrial conflict, that the operators 
yield the seven demands and that the workmen yield the one demand of recog- 
nition of the union. That proposal was accepted within the hour by the opera- 
tors, but denied by the strikers. I have that correspondence of the governor 
here with me in the room to-day. 
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Commissioner Ballabd. I would like, Mr. Ghuirmau, if you have your report 
of your commission, Mr. Boughton — was it published, your Investigation down 
there, this committee of three; was that published? 

Mr. Boughton. It was published in the Rocky Mountain News and in the 
Denver Post, hut so far as I can discern was not published in the East except 
in the Waterbury, Conn., Republican. 

Commissioner Ballard. I would like, Mr. Chainuan, to have that filed with 
the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. We liave it in our rejKUl; by our investigator. Did you 
care to ask some questions, Mrs. Harriman? 

Commissioner Harriman. I would like to ask the major the name of the 
lady who went to see the President last w^eek, I think it was, or the beginning of 
this week, and said that conditions had been grossly exaggerateil? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, maduin. That is Mrs. Helen L. Grenfel. 

Commissioner Harriman. Who was slie si>eaking for? 

Mr. Boughton. I think on tliat mission slie spoke for a society of women in 
fN)lorado, formed as a sort of expression of indignation against the conceived 
injustice of treatment of militia and of the State. 

Commissioner Harriman. Tlieti do you consider that what she laid to say 
Avas authentic? Do you agree with most of lier statements? 

Mr. Boughton. Knowing that she is an officer of tlie State and that she lias 
been in touch with (Jen. Chase, 1 am [u’etty well satisfied that she lias the 
facts to judge from ; yes, madam. 

Commissioner H.vrriman. Didn't I understand from lier testimony that she 
thought It would l>e very dangerous to withdraw the Federal troops, and asked, 
the President to let them remain there? 

Mr. Boughton. Tliat may be so; I think she did; I think that is the attitude 
of everyimdy in Colorado. That is the iioint uimn which 1 have asketl to lie 
excused for expressing an opinion, don't you know? 

Commissioner Harriman. But you think that if the Federal troops liad never 
gone in there that trouble would have been over by now ; settleil? 

Mr. Boughton. I tliiiik so — I have so much confidence, Mrs. ilariiman, in the 
efficiency of tlie National Guard of Olorado that it is my personal opinion 
that had tliat guard remained in service that liy this time that violence would 
have been suppressed, and a sullen, resentful peace, such as we liad from 
October to April, would be reeslabllslied by tliis time ; but it would require, 
of course, the continued presence of the National (iuaril as it will now^ reipiire 
the continiHHl presence of the United States troops— one or another— in order 
to do that. 

Commissioner Hakiuman. Mrs. (.irenfel made the statement, I think, that 
there were 500 guns or rifles in the tents. One of these women here yesterday 
said that they never had more than 40. T mean, tlie day of the battle, or what- 
ever you call it? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, madam. 

Commissioner Harriman. Which statement do you consider nearest the 
truth? 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, 1 am convinced that there were betw'een tliree and four 
hundred stands, rounds, standard arms used by the colonists that day ; Avhether 
they w'ere inside the colony or w-ere concealed in that arroyo and dug out for 
use that morning is a thing that I have no means of determining. They were 
iLsed by the colonist inhabitants that day in that number. 

Commi,ssloner Harriman. The day of this trouble the tent colony people fired 
the first shot? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, madam. 

Commissioner Harriman. They were the aggressors? 

Mr. Boughton. Indubitably; yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Maj. Boughton, you referred to the fact that the 
formation of these military companies w^as in violation of the Colorado stat- 
utes? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And that men have been indicted in connection 


Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. We have this difficult^', sir, if you will permit me: 
Our Omstitotlon, as it stands, defines treason— it defines, rather, what trea- 
son Is not, saying that it consists only in the levying of war against the State 
or l)y adhering to its enemies, giving them aid and comfort. Supplemental 
to that we have no criminal statute defining treason or Imposing a penalty for 
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It. We have a Statute, however, that the common law of England, as it ex- 
Isted in the fourth year of the relifu of James the First, shall be the common law 
of Colorado, where It is not repugnant to Colorado’s constitution and laws. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The statute laws? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, Now, of course, you know that the pains and penalties 
of treason as they existed in the reign of James the First are so atrocious, cou- 
slstlng of quartering and beheading, and exhibiting the head, and all that 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Drawing and quartering? 

Mr. Bouohton (continuing). That it offends our constitution and customs. 
Consequently, we api)ear to have no penalty in Colorado, no enforceable fa- 
ulty, for treason, so the indictments have been* for murder. 

Commissioner Garkktson. According to some of the testimony that was given 
here yesterday, are you aware of the fact that drawing and quartering would 
have been mild in comparison with some things that are alleged to have heeii 
done? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes; I can easily understand that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Corning back to the former question in regard to 
the forming of these military committee.s and this violation of the (Colorado 
act, Is it not true that the mine owners actually maintained milltarj companies 
for a very considerable i>erlod, but did not pay any attention i»r send for I be 
names or list of captains, but didn’t tliey have an armv of those maintained in 
the State? 

Air. Boughton. Not organizetl ; no, sir. 

( '’ominissioner GAUuursoN. No? 


Mr. Boughton. No, sir; not in the sense 

(.’oimnlssioner Garretson. What were these Baldwin men? 

Mr, Boughton, I am in a position to answer that question. During the en- 
tire time of the strike in Colorado there have been all told, in the entire State 
IG Buldwin-Phelps men, and no more. T have 

Commissioner Garretson (interruiding). How many outside of those? 

Mr. Boughton. I have made that investigation, and am able to state, because 
that point has been emphasized a great deal. 

Commissioner Garretson. How many other gunmen? 

Mr. Boughton. That is another thing, .sir. I have not been able to get any- 
body to define for me what they mean by gunman. If they will do that, 1 will 
try to answer the question. 

Commissioner Garretson. A man who totes a gun for hire; put It that way. 

Mr. BoiKHiTON. Ill that sense the whole National Guard are gunmen. 

Commissioner GarrkTson, For a private employer; I will go that imicli 
further. 

Mr. Boughton. An armed watchman or guard of the proi-ierty? 

Commissioner Garretson. The coal companies have had during, as I under- 
stand It, during the time that there were no militia In service In the State large 
numbers of such employees, whose fiuictloiis were to guard their properties, and 
who were armed for that purpose. Any indictments for the maintenance of 
such armed guard as that? Have there been any such indictments of the mine 
owners? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir; not tliat I am aware of. They were not organized 
into comt)anles, sir, and they were not employed off 'the companies’ own 
property. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it a matter of rather common acceptance in 
Colorado that the mine owners in any mine counties absolutely dominate the 
I)eace officers of those mine counties very largely? 

Mr. Boughton. That Is a matter of popular belief, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. I mean of common acceptance. 

Mr. Boughton. No; I would not say common acceptanw, I know It is one 
of those political cries that Imve persisted for years. 

Commissioner Garretson. Don’t you find it right, wlien you go up against 
the citizens of Colorado in that territory, that that is a common aweptance of 
that idea? 

Mr. Boughton. That there is in that territory? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir; it is indignantly repudiated down there among the 
better class of citizens, who have no community of interest with the workers 
at all. We found that to be so. 

Commissioner Garretson. But, nevertheles.s, It Is accepted by a very large 
element of the Colorado population who also have no connection with them? 
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Mr. Boughton. a very large portion of the population of Colorado have that 
belief. 

Commissioner Gabretson. And they don’t hesitate to express it, do they? 

Mr. Boughton. No. That thing has been made the political football for 
arguing aggressive points for years. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Doesn’t the average labor man, union and non- 
union, look on the Colorado National Guard as a mine constabulary? 

Mr. Boughton. I think they do so. I think that unfortunate view of the 
National Guard is largely responsible for the awful results that have ensued. 

Commissioner Gabretson. And don’t they regard the guards of the State as 
being an appendage to the mine owners, very largely? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir ; I can’t say that they do ; no, sir ; they don’t. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Don’t they? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Did they give any expression— a large portion of 
the population of Colorado — to sucli a belief after the famous Supreme Court 
of Colorado evicted the men in 1904, taking them outside the lines of the State? 

Mr. Boughton. I know of no decision of the Supreme Court of Colorado 
evicting or seeking the eviction of the men. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, the State is badly slandered outside, then? 

Mr. Thompson. It is, sir ; there is no doubt of that in the world. 

Commissioner Gabretson. In that connection you said— you stated a little 
while ago that you were still on detail service of the National Guard? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That is part of your mission here? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Sent by whom? 

Mr. Boughton. The governor of the State ami my commnnding general. 

Commissioner Garbetson. For what purpose? 

Mr, Boughton. For the purpose of testifying, as I am testifying before you 
to-day; of availing myself of every opportunity, by interviews with representa- 
tives of the trades or otherwise, in getting out the fjicts of he military occupa- 
tion in Colorado, being careful to avoid a controversial attitude, and being care- 
ful, also, to avoid a discussion of the industrial situation. 

Tlie governor feels, and the general does, that he is under a duty to his own 
State and to other States to let the fact be known. He has supplied me with 
the means of demonstrating them and sent me forth to do what can be done in 
the way of correcting false impressions. 

Commissioner Garbetson. He thinks that Is a military mission? 

Mr. Boughton. Well, you are asking me what the governor thinks. I am try- 
ing to tell you what the mission is. 

Commissioner Garbetson. To whom are you accredited, Major? 

Mr. Boughton. To whom? 

(.Commissioner Gabretson. Especially accredited to anybody? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. 

(Commissioner Gabretson. Have you been in conference with any of the repre- 
sentatives of the mining interests liere? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. The Colorado mining interests? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Have you ha<l any conferences with the representa- 
tives of the owners of the mines? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. At 26 Broadway, for instance? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Or of the other Colorado 

Mr. Boughton (Interrupting). Before you pass that, sir— before we pass that 
let me say this 

Commissioner Gabretson. I mean Broadway instead of Wall Street. 

Mr. Boughton. I have letters of introduction which I gathered up previously 
from all sources I could get in Colorado to all sorts of people— financial, political, 
journalistic, for want of any other term— anybody whom I thought could by 
intr^uclng me further open the doors of publicity to the facts that I had to 
exploit. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You have had the same difficulty that the ladles 
yesterday complained of, that they could not get in the papers? 

Mr. Boughton. An audience ; yes, sir ; I suppose so, 
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Commissioner Garretson. You have been against the representatives of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., of course, among the others? 

Mr. Houghton. Sir, I really don’t know which company It Is that Is concerned 
with It. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, their representative here, Mr. Ritter 

Mr. Houghton. I don’t know him. 

Commissioner Garretson. Gates? 

Mr. Houghton. I don’t know him. 

Commissioner Garretson. Green? 

Mr. Houghton. I know Green. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Rockefeller, jr.? 

Mr. Houghton. I don’t know him at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. The Victor-American Co.? 

Mr. Houghton. I don’t expect to see them. 

Commissioner Garretson. The South (’anyon Coal Co.? 

Mr. Houghton. I never heard of it. 

Cx)rnTnissioner Garret.son. The Utah Fuel Co.? 

Mr. Houghton. I don’t know that company. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. .Jeirrey is the pr<‘sident of that company. 

Mr. Houghton. Jeffrey? 

Commissioner Garretson. Ves ; of the Ihuiver & Rio Grande for several years. 

Mr. Houghton. I know of him ; T don’t know him. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlien it has lanm wholly the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. thait you have come in contact with? 

Mr. Houghton. It has lu^n wholly with Mr. Gre<u>. 

Commissioner Gakki-ttson. Have you S(‘en any <)f the mine workers, any of 
the officers of the United Mine Workers in your mission East? 

Mr. Houghton. No, sir; not yet. 1 supi>ose, sir, that I have pre.sont(‘d since 
I have been here half a dozen letters out of 50 that I have. 

Comnii.ssioner Garretson. Have you any to the officers of the mine workers! 

Mr. Houghton. No, .sir. In the nature of things, how could I have? 

Commissioner Garretson. In the iiatui*e of things, why sliould you have to 
the other side? Are they lK)th fnctons in the situation? 

Mr. Houghton. I am not conceriuHl, sir, with the imliistrial conflict at alL 
I did this, I went to flie meeting at tlic Murray Hill Lyceum here, I have at- 
tended tlioir meetings in Wasliington. I do carry a letter, let me change that, 
T do carry a letter to a prominent inemher of the United 3iline AVorkers of 
America, but not in New York, in Washington. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you carry it to him in his capacity of a promi- 
nent memher of the mine workers or ns a cal)inet minister? 

Mr. Houghton. I tlilnk as a cabinet minister. 

Commissioner Garretson, I judge tiuit lie is tlie luo.st prominent memluT of 
that organization in Washington? 

lilr. Houghton. I think he is. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wliat was tlie cause of the creation of this in- 
vestigating hoard of which you are chairman, Major? 

Mr. Houghton. The governor Iiimself. 

Commissioner Garretson. AVhut (;ompell(*<l that a<‘tion. or wliat impelled that 
action? 

Mr. Houghton. The statements hi the Denver and other Colorado press that 
seemed to he inflaming the public luliid. If llie statements were false, the 
governor desired to be apprised absolutely of tlie fact in order to determine 
ills future conduct. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was it in any degree because of the fact that the 
public mind had already accrediteil a large part of the statements and It be- 
came necessary to take some such action? 

Mr. Houghton. f)h, no; I think not. 

Goinmlssioner Garretson. This committix' was conifioseil wholly of military? 

Mr. Houghton. It was composed of tliree officers of the State, sir, of the 
State’s troops. 

Commissioner Garretson. To investigate the militia? 

Mr. Houghton. To Investigate the acts of the militia and the citizens and the 
colonists, to ascertain the facts. 

Commissioner Garretson. If there were to be a real investigation of all those 
ngemJles, how does It come that only tlie one agency was represented thereon? 

Mr. Houghton. I don’t— I am afraid I do not grasp your Idea. 
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Commissioner Gabretsot?. If you were going to fnvestlgate the acts, not only 
of the militia, but of the strikers, of the citizens, how did it come that strikers 
and citizens were not represented on the Investigating committee? 

Mr. Boughton. Why, sir, we did not regard the matter as a controversy 
between a governmental and a State function, expressed through its National 
Guard, and either side of an Industrial conflict. 

Commissioner Garretson. It was an effort to allay, nevertheless, the lu- 
^med mind of the public? 

Mr. Boughton. Was it, sir? It had that result. 

Commissioner Garretson. It liad? 

Mr. Boughton. But whether it was designed for tliat, I am not able to say. 
It is my opinion, personal opinion, that that was not the controlling reason for 
its appoiptment. 

Commissioner Garretson. The public miiul in Colorado is now i)erfectly 
serene, is it? 

Mr. Boughton. As to what? As to TakIIow? 

Commissioner Garretson. As to the matters covered by that investigating 
committee. 

Mr. Boughton. I thir»k tiie public miml of Colorado, if by that you mean the 
intelligent, mature mind of a majority of tlie people, is at rest as a result of 
that investigation. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then the mission of Judge IJndsay, of Detiver, 
a rather prominent Colorado citizen, is nothing hut an expression of the riff- 
raff? It is not of the sohor-inlnded citizen that he is reiu’esentatlve? 

Mr. Boughton. I would like to be excuswl from answering that question. I 
have a strong i)ers()nal feeling. i)ut feel I ought not to answer the question. 

Commissioner Garretson. W'e waive the question. 

Mr. Boughton. Thank you. 

Commissioner Garretson. Before this examining board— I believe I am not 
misquoting you when you say tliat statements were made before it by many 
commissioned officers? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. By enlisted men? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And I think in some instances by members of the 
communities, but none by the interested faction on tlie otlier side? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. T1»o strikers? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. But let me add to that that McLennan, the presi- 
dent of the State federation of hd)or, in an interview wlilcli was published iu 
the Rocky Mountain News, wliich has lx‘en the organ, of late— which has been 
the organ in that State expressing the views of the union people — stated that the 
report was a fair, honest, intelligent a'^eertainment tiie trntli, and that the 
State should be commended upon the discretion and evident nonpartisan effort 
of the officers made in arriving at their conclusions. 

Commissioner Garretson. If !\Ir. Mcl>nnan — tliat is the name? 

I\Ir. Boughton. Tliat is the name. 

Commissioner Garretson. If Mr. McLennan laid appeared before that board 
in an opp()slte form, the stalements, for Instance, would it have had more 
credence; would more credence have been given to Mr. McLeunan’s testimony 
than that of, we will say, one of the commissioned oflicers, or as much? 

Mr. Boughton. As much, I think. 

Commissioner (^rretson. As much? 

Mr. BouGHTON.^es, sir. And Mr. McTveniian w'as invited to appear, sir ; was 
asked, urged to appear. 

Commissioner Garretson. That might lie. What would have ht‘en the status 
of the testimony of, for instance, Mr.s. Jolly and Mr.s. Thomus^efore that board? 
W^ould it have been received as worthy of creilence? 

Mr. Boughton, It would have received, sir, In the light of the series of ex- 
periences that we have had with them. For instance, it would not have been 
believed that a number of women and children were concealed in a well 150 
feet deep, so deep that they could not hear the approach of n freight train, and 
that they were removed from that well and taken under cover of the freight 
train to another place of safety while the freight train was passing. That, sir, 
is incredible. I know the well that is spoken of; I know the physical .situa- 
tion of it, That part of it would not be believed. There are other parts of the 
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story that W(mld not be believeil, If the testimony hiitl been what I heard the 
lady state— not, however, under oath. 

Commissioner Garbetson. For Instance, take the finding of 19,000 rounds of 
ammunition under the tent marked “Lawson.” 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson, Would it hav^e been possible to have made a plant 
there? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Utterly impossible? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir; ami besides that I do not believe Mr. Lawson denies 
that he had the ammunition. 

Commissioner Garretson. I don’t know wliether he did or did not. Is It pf>s- 
sil)le it could have been made there? 

Mr. BouoirTON. No, sir. He has given Interview after interview telling how 
many anus he has got and how he has arranged for supplying tl)e animnnition. 

Commissioner Gakijetson, I have seen it. But woubl it have been possible 
to have made a plant under like comlitions? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir; it would not have boon possibU*. 

Commissioner Garretson. Because a thing like tliat might readily havo luvn 
like the statement about the well, which I will confess I have not heard before. 
Simi)ly on its face it might have home its own 

Mr. Boughton. Its own refutation. 

Commissioner Garretson. Own refutation and reasonable doubt? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You SfKfke of tlie fact that this officer called bi.s 
22 men together on to Water Tank Hill? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

CorniTiissioner Garretson. And performed a drill there 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

CoimiiissiomT Garretson. Were the Greeks armed and bitting for the nill- 
road cut to take advantage of the railroad situation in a moral measure? 

Mr. Bouqttton. Now that ,you have the facts, you are as able to draw the 
conclusion as I am, 

(’ommissioner Garretson. I want to know if, In fact, they were not Immoral 
Instead of moral? 

Mr. Boughton. That is a matter of opinion for yon to arrive at fiom the facts 
that I gave you. 

Coiiimissloner Garretson. I l)ave arrived. 

Mr. Boughton. I have, too, sir. I can see now no mornllty, sir, in any situa- 
tion that will bring about the fighting of private individuals’ particularly when 
90 per cent of them are not citizens of the Unlte<l States, against tlie lawful 
defenders of a sovereign State, or lawfully armed, and al>out their lawful 
avocations. 

Commissioner Garretson. I would not differ with you on many of the state- 
ments. I can not argue the cause w ith you. Major. 

Mr. Boughton. I do not want t»» argue, l>ut y(»ii are asking TJie for a con- 
troversial statement, and that is the statement. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, in regard to the devotion that w^as shown by 
the militiamen, how long were you in the field? 

Mr. Boughton. From the 28th of October until the 19th of April. 

Commissioner Garretson. Of 1913? ,, 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have abandoned your private business? 

Mr. Boughton. I have a partner, sir, hut like every otlffr officer and man In 
the guard, my practice had to shift for itself. 

Commissioner Garretson. You w^ere In the service of a mining company, 
under a retainflt? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; but not coal. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are not all tlie mining Industries, whether metfil- 
llferous, gold and silver, do not all those constitute the mine owners’ associa- 
tion of Cedorado? 

Mr. BotTGHTON. Not at all. There Is no such thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. When did it pass out of existence? 

Mr. Boughton. They are not correlatetl at all. 

Commissioner Oakbetson. When did the mine owners’ association pass out 
of existence? 
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Mr. Bot^ghton. I don't know. There was an association of ores at Cripple 
Creek, a corporation. 

Commissioner Garretson. I don’t know whether it was a corporation. 

Jlr. Boughton. It was. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. At one time it was an association, voluntary in its 
character. 

Mr. Boughton. There was a voluntary association called, I think, the Cripple 
Creek District Mine Owners’ & Operators’ Association. That is an entirely 
different thing. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. To paraphrase the language of the president, is 
there such an invisible association still existing? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Their morals have improved? 

Mr. Boughton. Well, sir, that is a matter of comment. I am testifying. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Which one of the mining companies are you 
retained by, Major? 

Mr. Boikjhton. All of them at Cripple Creek In the sense they are members. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then it is the association at Cripple Creek that 
you are in the service of? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Comini.ssloner Gabbetson. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Under an annual salary? 

Mr. Boughton. A small retainer. The problem there is altogether diiferent 
from any problem that the coal mining people have. It is a problem merely 
to suppress the theft of high-grade gold ore by the employees and that crops out 
in the courts there, and when it conies I take care of it, but that is all. In a 
very minor way am I related to the gold mining people, but it is a part of my 
practice. 

Commissioner Lennon. Major, how soon after the arrival of the militia 
in the strike zone were arrests made without civil warrants? 

Mr. Boughton. Such arrests as have been made by the militia, and they have 
been made frequently and many, have all been made without civil warrants, 
and that extended from the very first of the occupation, on the 21st of October, 
up to the withdrawal of the troops in April. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there some on the 28th of October? Commissioner 
Lennon’s qm'stion was, upon wliat date after the time you came in was the first 
arrest made, without civil process? 

Mr. Bot’giiton. Oh, sir, the first day or so. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tlie first day or so? 

Mr. Boughton, Yes, sir. I can not tell you which. 

Coninilssioner Lennon. Were there from the appearance of tlie militia there 
not only arrests but charges m.ade without hearing, or without the civil process 
of the law being compllefl with? 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, yes. You see the occupation was made, if you will allow 
me to answer the question fully, tlie occupation was made because the civil 
authorities, and only because the civil authorities had represented and certified 
to the governor the failure of civil process and their inability to accomplish 
anything by the usual means. 

Commissioner Lennon. By what authority were the civil processes put out of 
business and the militia authorized to take this matter in hand tliemselves; 
by wari-aut of the governor? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. sir. The executive order of the governor and the ordi- 
nary rules of law obtainable In such cases, as expressed by the courts of Colo- 
rado and other States, including the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
opinion of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes in the 212 United States Report. 

C-ommissioner Lennon. Has it ever else been made by people who were ar- 
rested to ascertain the reasons of their arrest and that haw not been in- 
formed? 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Lennon. Simply discharged without 

IMr. Boughton. Oh, no. Ut me tell you. The military commission was 
formed largely as a humane agency for the purpose of determining speedily 
who ought not be held as military prisoners. Y’ou can well understand that the 
commanding general, who Is the only one who has authority to arrest or to 
release, having so much to do in a front 120 miles long, It often would trans- 
pire that he would not get around to an Investigation, a personal Investigation 
of the case of his prisoners for days and days. Now, to expedite the release of- 
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these prisoners In cases of where their release was proper was the chief and the 
lirst reason for the establishment of the military commission. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did this commission, when people were discharped, 
inform them as to the reasons for their arrest and wliy they were discharged? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was martial law declared down in that district at the 
time in the ordinary sense that that term Is used? 

Mr. Boughton. It was not declared in so many words. In West Virginia 
tlioy have a statute requiring a proclamation of martial law before the ordi- 
nary rules of martial law go into effect. They have no such statute in Colo- 
rado. The troops in the field under such an executive order as the governor 
made, a qualified martial law follows as an incidental matter, and the procla- 
mation or notification that it so exists adds nothing to the fact, as pointed out 
in the opinion of Mr. .Justice Steele. 

Commissioner Lennon. On whose land w’as the Ludlow tent colony located? 

Mr. Boughton. On the land of an old gentleman who lives near "the depot, 
and also of his daughter, I think her name is Oakley. 

Commissioner Lennon, By what autliority did the miners or the tent colony 
reside on that land ? 

Mr. Boughton. The TTnlted Mine Workers of America hirtnl the land for a 
year at the rental of .$1.50. 

Commissioner Lennon. That, then, was their (emporary home at any rate? 

Mr. Boughton. Yos, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. After luiving hG<m rente<l? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Upon the arrival of the militia fn the southern dis- 
trict shortly after or immediately after you began the disarmament of the 
strikers 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Very soon thereafter? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. We had disarmed the mine guards; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were tlie mine guards disarmed with the same im- 
partiality that you bestowed upon the miners who were on strike? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. The mine guards were completely disarmed. The 
strikers were not disarmed at all, sir. It was not our fault. It was our in- 
ability. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did not those mine guards, or a goodly number of 
them, afterwards become quasi members of the militia or real member of the 
?nilitla, to a large extent? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. In a dozen instances, exactly, when the mine guards 
were disarmed and discharged from their employment and sent out of the 
country, there were found 12 who, by reason of service in the United States 
Army or in the National Guard or of that or other States or in the Marine 
Corps, and whose discharge paix^rs were of the right chai-acter, it seemed wise 
to enlist In the National Guard. Those 12 men were taken into tlie guard and 
distributed around among the companies. 

Commissioner Lennon. At the time of (he Taidlow dlffi(!ulty were not the 
militia made up more of men who had been taken in in the strike zone down 
there than originally went from their home localities to that section of the 
country? Were not there more memhei*s of the militia on that day that had 
enlisted in that neighborhood or heim taken into the militia than had gone 
from their homes? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. But this detaclunent that was left was composed of 
regular members of the militia from various companies. We tried when with- 
drawing the troops to avoid unnecessary hardships. We would ascertain, there- 
fore, in each company those who were willing to remain, who, perhaps, had no 
wife and family at home to take care of, and such as desired to remain ^^'ere 
all transferred, and constituted those 34. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke of the demands made by the miners. I 
understood you to say that all of the demands were being complied with when 
they struck, except one.. Do I remember you correctly? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How about the checkwelghmon ; was that being car- 
ried into effect? 

^ Mr. Broughton. Tliat is my Information, sir. There were no check weighmen. 
You are now touching something that I am not expert about, but I am giving 
you such information as I have. The checkweighman was not an actuality 
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with every man. But the possibility of a checfcweiglimaa — I uhderstootl every 
where was a possibility. 

Commissioner O’CJonnell. They were not there? 

Mr. Bouqhton. They could have been there, had the men elected. 

Cojnmissioner Lennon. Where was Tikas and Fyler and the other men whei 
they were arrested? Where were they located as to your men? 

Mr. Boughton. They were arrested; Tikas was arrested at a small shei 
which contains a pump, called a pump house, between tlie crossroads and tin 
steel bridge. Fyler w&h arrested near the steel bridge, between It and th( 
pump bouse. 

Commissioner Lennon. And the other men? 

Mr. Boughton. 1 haven’t the exact point of his arrest. It is in that viciiiitj 
somewhere. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Did you see the body of Tikas at any time after hi.^ 
death? 

Mr. Boughton. I did not, sir. My information as to the physical conditioi: 
of his body is from the coroner, who was put under oath and examined befori 
our body. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the report of the coroner’.s jury materially dlifei 
from that of the military board that made an investigation on the matter? 

Mr. Boughton. Not in the essentials. As to the events of the day, of course 
there is a variance. As to what we found the facts to be, there is a variaiK'f 
Av ith the facts as related by some l>efore the coroner’s jury. 

Commissioner Ballakd. I want to ask you, if you please: Yon have been skmiI 
East by the governor and the military authorities and others to represent, to 
a certain extent, the side of the State in the FiOst? 

Jlr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

(bramissioner Ballakd, And your expenses nr(‘ lieiug paid for tliut purpose' 

]\fr. Boughton. Oh, l)y the State. 

Commissioner Ballard. You perhaps know that some ladles appeared befort 
UH yesterday— Mrs, Thomas and Mrs. Jolly— who are making a statement beiT 
also? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. 

Commissioner Ballard, Do yon know who is paying their expenses? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir, I don’t. My mission 1ms nothing to do, of course, 
with the propaganda tlu\v are carrying on. In fact, I did not know they wert 
on the way until I encountered them in Washington. I do not know them, ami 
would not know them now, and do not believe tliey would know me if they saw 
me on the street. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was Mrs. .Tone.s — generally known as Mother 
Jones— during your jurisdiction there arre.stetl? 

Mr. BotruHTON. Yes, sir; .she was detained as a police measure fnr a consid- 
erable length of time In Trinidad. 

Corarals-sloner O’Connell. How’ long was slie detained, and under what cir- 
cum, stances? 

Mr. Boughton. You mean the reasons for Iter detention, or just the circum 
stance^s of her Imprisonment? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Her detention? 

Mr. Boughton. She was taken to San Raphael Hospital, w’hich is a large 
hospital operated under the conduct of the Roman Catholic Church, and there 
detained in the care of the sisters, with, of course, military guard, during the 
whole time of her incarceration in Trinidad. 

Commissioner O’Connell. She was taken out of tluit county in w^hich Trini- 
dad Is to Denver by the officers of your militia? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. She was advised repeatedly that she was at liberty 
whenever she desired to leave that county ; but we did not undertake to ccwupel 
her to leave. So long as she remained in the disturbed regions, where her 
presence wms a di.sturblng factor. In the opinion of those whose opinion con- 
trolled— I mean, the governor and the general— so long .as she remained there 
she was detained in this hospital. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wasn’t she accompanied to Denver by offlcer.'i 
who represented the militia? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. The time came when she expressed a desire to end 
her imprisonment in such way as that she might save her own face. She re- 
sented very much that she was not thrown Into jail instead of being held In 
the hospital. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. And she returnetl again to Trinidad and was again 
arrested? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman O’Connell. And she is now 

Mr. Bouohton (interrupting). When we withdrew the tro(^s, then, of course, 
her Imprisonment endetl, and then she never—she didn’t seem to want to re- 
turn as long as there were no troops there j and she went to Washington 
Instead, 

Chairman Walsh. At this point the commission will adjourn until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon, in this room. Please retnrii at 2 o’clock, Mr. Bougliton 

(Thereupon at 2.4.'5 p. m, Tliursilay, May 28, 1914, a recess wjis taken until 
2 o’clock p. m.) 


Al'TERNOON SESSION — 2 P. if. 

TESTIMOHY 01 LlfilTT. COL. EDWARD J. BODGHTOH— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh, The commission will please l>e in order. 3dat. Houghton, 
was there some statement you wlsheil to make or some little correction in your 
testimony? 

Mr. Bougiiton. Yes. 

, Chairman Walsh. You may do so now. 

Mr. Bougiiton. I wish to umpliry an assertion of this morning tliiit I feel 
I ought not to peiTiilt to .stand and the iiossible Inference tlnit might be deduced 
from it. I had no letter of introduction to Mr. Green. Availing myself — 
a stranger In a strange land — of all possible approache.s and publleity 1 called 
upon Mr, Green, after some ditticTilty In obtaining access to anyone there, and 
set forth my errand, asking him if lie had the means of aiding me to a hearing 
His reply was that he had not the meams, but that tlie settled policy of the 
office in New York was one of noninterference with the officers of the‘ concern 
lu Colorado, and that he did not feel it proper to depart from that policy 
The conver.satlon was quite short, and I came away, and that incident wa.s 
closed. I have not returned and am not going to return. I answered the 
question of Mr. Commissioner Garretson a,s to whetlier I had letters of Intro- 
duction to any of the union leaders in New York, that in the nature of tilings 
I could not have. I meant by this : The men from whom I could have ol)taine<i 
any such lettei-s at all in Colorado, as officers of the United Mine Workers 
are in open anned rebellion to the constituted authorities of that State It is 
my errand here, on behalf of the State to undeceive the public, if I can, as to 
the facts which are felt to have been deliberately misrepresented by’ those 
from whom alone I could have obtained any such letters. On the 23d of April 
Mr Law.son, who Is the chief officer of that organization In Colorado, gave uri 
authorized interview to the press In which he stated: “It has now become a 
war of extermination. We now have the sinews of war, backed by guns and 
ammunition and the faith, loyalty, and financial suprwrt of every union-labor 
man in the country, and we prop(»se to carry the fight for recognition of the 
union and have the rights to fair treatment required in the law of the hind 
resp<K?ted.’’ 

Tliut is the attitude of mind of those from whom or to whom I have to 
ook for any such letters, Mr. Garretson. Here in New York the other night 
if it is correctly reported in the New York papers, a man by the name of Lord’ 
Bpeaking as an officer of the same organization, announced that there were at 
this time 2,000 armed men in Colorado, and that when the militia returned 
there would be 50,000 for the puqiose of resisting tliem in the enforcement of 
the peac^now, those words, of coursi‘, are not here; but in the performance of 
their duties. I take It, however, that all organizations of organized labor are 
not 111 rebellion against the constituted authority. I feel sure of that, and if 
I can obtain from any source, and perhaps from Mr. Garretson, any letters of 
introduction or other means of approach to the labor Journals of this c*ountrv 
Z f^missioner, perhaps Mr. Garretson does not feel that he ought to 
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grateful to him, as will also the governor, and we 
wm take immediate advantage of any such introfluctlon. 

0AB8ETS0N. You stute. Major, that these men are In armed 
consequently you could not avail yourself of thefr courtesies? 

Mr. Bough-ton, I could not get It It would be futile. 
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Commissioner Gahretson. What do you suppose that the English said uuout 
one 0. AVashington at a certain stage of the proceedings? 

Mr. Bouohton. I think they said that he was in rebellion against the British 
Crown. I have no doubt of that—that they said that ; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson, Now, is it possible that the men who are~and I 
want to say to you, and I will say it not only as a commissioner but as a union 
man, that I have never seen or heard of the issuance of any matter on this 
subject from the mine workers or from any other source ; and I can say that 
for a rather large union. 

Mr. Boughton. You have not been in Colorado ; that is perfectly apparent. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, I am speaking of the country over, because you 
read from Mr. Lawson’s statement that every union man in the country was 
pledged 

Mr. Boughton (interrupting). That is what Mr. Lawson said. 

Commissioner Garretson. Sure ; but I say, for one craft, that no such com- 
munications, no communications on that subject, have been received by that 
craft, unless it may he in Colorado. There I have not made investigation. 

Mr. Boughton. I think he moans in Colorado. 

Commissioner Garretson. But if those men are as firmly convinced that the 
laws of Colorado have been prostituted for the purpose of forcing what they 
believe Is slavery upon them, may they not have equal justification to what our. 
rebels had In 1770? Now, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Boughton. AVcll, sir, now that is not for me to determine, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nor for me. 

Mr. Boughton. As a military man, as one engaged and pledged and under 
oath to support the constitution and laws of the State of Colorado, it is my 
duty only to preserve that State and constitution against aggression however 
Justified, whether right or wrong, against the authority— the constituted au- 
thority of the State of Colorado— whether it is justified or not is not for me, 
situated as I am, to determine, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nor is it within your province to finally determine 
whether or not tlie laws and the con.stitutlon of the State of Colorado have been 
applied or outraged by the dominant government? 

Mr. Boughton. Not at all. That does not concern my mission. I am to defend 
tliose laws and that constitution. 

Commissioner Garretson. As to the attitude of the citizenship of Colorado, In 
one form or another, wiiat was the report of tlie women of the (Colorado Peace 
League wlicn they had some people on the ground and investigated by them? 
Did they say the practices of the State government, or did they say the laws 
had been misconstrin'd? 

Mr. Boughton. Aid me in determining which committee of ladles that was. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. Well, the one wlio appears before the court-martiai 
to-day— that lady. 

Mr. Boughton. Mrs. LaiTerty? 

Commissionai’ Garretson. Mrs. Lafferty. 

Mr. Boughton. No; it is my understanding iliat tliat particular committee 
of ladies condemned the militia and some of the otlicers of the State, I think, 
including the governor. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. I thought so. 

Mr. Boughton. That was their viewpoint. 

Commissioner GaiIretson. And It can not be claimed that the women of 
Colorado are not citizens in any sense? 

Mr. Boughton. They are citizens; that is true. 

Commissioner Garretson. The fact is that their condemnation extended 
personally to a very large number of ofllcers in the field and enlisted men in 
the field? 

Mr. Boughton. I don’t know how large a number. I know that one was 
singled out for especial condemnation, and that is this Lieut. Llnderfelt, by 
this committee com[M),sed as It was. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. They went on the ground, and they hold 
that the attitude of the mine workers was justified? 

Mr. Boughton. You sc^e— let me explain that to you. Men and women alike 
in Colorado on a question of this kind divide. One group is In sympathy with 
one side or the other of the industrial conflict. They form on organization, 
and they give it some such name as the peace league, or something— what Is 
the name of the other one opposed to that? 

Commissioner Garret.son. I will give It up. 
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Mr. Bouqhton. Well, there Is another such name. Each side conducts Its 
own Investigation for Itself, and finds facts such as their constituents antici- 
pate that they will find. Now, it is the truth, sir, they carry from the Indies only 
the wealth that they take to tlie Indies, That is one reason why the governor 
directed this official nonpartisan Investigation of Its board of officers, a board 
composed, as he felt, of those who would command the confidence of the public, 
and in which, I think, he is not disappointed, as the report has been received 
by all sides and all classes in Colorado. 

Commissioner Garretson. It has been receiver! ? 

Mr. Boughton. It has been received; the report has been received by all 
sides and classes in Colorado. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, in parliamentary phrase, when a report has 
been received, it is just before the body. So that your report, do you mean. Is 
just before the public? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore, Avhat have they decided in regard to 
the fact after they have considereil thi.s reiwrt? That is what I am trying to 
find. A body receives and expresses 

Mr. Boughton. Judging from the expre.sslon of opinion concerning the report 
as contained in the new.spapers, in the press, from all side.s of the industrial 
conflict, from the people at large — and that is the only means I have of judging, 
I will say, sir, that it seems to have been received by the Colorado public as 
a final, nonpartisan, conservative expression of facts. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you mean to tell me that the people of Colo- 
rado — you referred to the report that was made by this examining board, 
of which you were chairman, consi.sting of yourself and Van Cise and Capt. 
Banks? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you mean to leave the idea with this commis- 
sion that that commission was nonpartisan, when composed wholly of military 
officers? 

Mr. Boughton. Decidedly so; decidedly. 

Commissioner Garretson, "Well ! 

Mr. Boughton. In fact, in the common parlance, perhaps, we leaned over 
backward so far as it concerned the militia in the greatest effort toward fair- 
ness and justness to all concerned. 

Commissioner Garretson. In having the belief, or desiring to leave the im- 
I)ression with the commission, is that a tribute to the 

Mr. Boughton. Per.sonnel of the lx)ar<l. 

Commissioner Garretson. No — the childlike confidenee of the board, or what? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir ; it is not a tribute at all ; it is the statement of a fact. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then it is a fact that the statements in regard to 
the situation there are wholly dependent on what the iR^rsonai opinions c>f (lie 
individuals making the statements may be. For instance, a statement made 
by you is a reflection <»f (lie belief of yourself and the belief of those with 
wliom you come Into intimate contact; while the .statement made by Mrs. 
I.afferty, for instance, is a statement of the belief of Mrs, Lafferty and those 
with wiiom she is in sympathy and conn's in contact? 

Mr. Boughton. I see what you mean; yes. sir. The findings of the peace 
league commlttcn; reflected the opinion of that committee, founde<l upon facts 
they had before them to judge from. 

Commissioner Garrk:tson. The findings of a similar committee appointed by 
those who did not feel in the .same way reflected a similar judgment from tlie 
facts that they had to go from? 

lliir. Boughton. Yes. The one was, as wc found, as wide of the mark in 
some Instances as the other. I think I can confidently say for myself and 
associates upon the board of olficers, the greatest care having been taken by 
us to avoid all influences that seemed to have actuated these other committees 
who are so far apart in their finding.s, that our findings were not inflnenc-ed or 
colored by either desire or instinct or training or belief. * 

Commissioner Garretson. What do you think Mrs. Lafferty would say? 

Mr. Boughton. We were all trained, I hope — at least, we were all attorneys, 
and I hope we were in some sort trained to discern the facts, true facts, and 
wc set them , down regardless of how they militated, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you hold the opinion that the h'gal mind is 
trained to ascertain facts and to make them effective and never to utilize 
quibbles of law or technicalities in tlie conduct of its affairs? 
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Mr, Boxjghton. I don’t »ay that the legal mind does not oftentimes resort 
to it, but I do say that the legal mind, If it is such a thing, ought to be trained 
to the discernment of the facts. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Don’t you believe that Mrs. Lafferty, if placed 
here upon the stand, would probably follow tike same lines of reasoning when 
defining as to the facts that she and her as.soclates had before them ur>on 
which their conclusion was based and as to the numlH^r of i)eople In the State 
of Colorado who are in sympathy with their report as against those who W'ere 
ill sympathy witli your report of your commission? 

Mr. Bouohton. I don’t find it within my province to criticize Mrs. Lafferty, 
the honesty of her .judgnuait is not to be impugned, and I do not impugn It. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. That is to .say, your commission or Mrs. Lafferty’s 
cominittei:^ is in the jM>sition of the three tailors who came together and passed 
a scries of resolutions; “ We, the people of Knglaiid,” tliey w'ere headed. Wliicli 
is the people of Kngland in this case, your commission or tlie element that 
Mrs. I.,afferty represents? 

Mr. Bot:ohton. You are asking me a question tliat can not be answered. 

Commissioner Oakretson. It is a question of numbers. 

Mr. Boughton. The commission that was constituted by the gt»vernov was 
a governmental agency and tlie oflier was a volunteer committee. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Now, here, Major 

Mr. IlouGHTor? (interrupting). Just a minute, sir. if you will i>ermit the 
interruption. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Yes, 

Mr. Boughton. Do not get tin* impression that any mcinl>er of llie board 
of odicers are out of sympathy witli tlie organization of lalior in Colorado, so 
far as their strike was concerned. The hostility of any of us to that organiza- 
tion is only concerned witli tlie organization coming in open re))elliou and 
armed resist.anc'e to the constituted militia of tlie State. 

Coinmissiouer Garret.son. Major, I will have tlraw your attention to your 
own testimony as to personal belief. 

IMr. Boxtiiiton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And that was as to tlie industi ial I'oiiditioiis that 
preceded the strike, 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner OAitiiKTsoN. On that tesliniouy ulom* 

Mr. Boughton (iiiterruptiiig). Well, wliat was it, sir? I don’t know wliat 
yon are referring to. 

CoiiJinissioner Gauuetson. I am referring to the .stuteuieDt that you marie 
that immediately preceding the strike and for, pos.sibl.\, two years prior to 
that 

Mr. Boughton (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Every demand of tlie strike's was granted exeept 
one, recognition of the union. 

i Mr. Boughton. I think that is a fact, sir; that has been determined by my 
commanding chief, the governor. 

I Commissioner Garretson. Tluit being the case, was your oi>iiiion — yon t*x- 
pressed that as a personal opinion? 

Mr. Boughton. That is a fact. 

Commissioner Garretson. That being tlie cas^‘. it is ditlicuU iiidetMi to arrive 
at a conclusion that at least one nienibcr of your commission had prejudged 
the industrial question that was connectetl tlierewlth. 

Mr, Boughton. I don’t see it .so, sir, at all. 

Commissioner Garretson, Weil, that is my conclusion. 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, now, that is my conclusion. 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore, it takes — it )>ecoiues a question of 
per-sonal conviction, Major. Have the people of Colorado, in general, ever 
expressed in any great numbers, or the press expressed, on tlielr i)ehalf, the 
belief that the commission was appointetl for the purpose of covering up some 
of the things that were inflaming the public mind? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. May I have your aid, Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Garretson. What Is that? 

Mr. Boughton. May I have your aid, if I am here in New York, in the 
direction that I intimated? 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. Frankly, Major, if there is any individual man in 
. the labor movement that I know timt you want a letter of intro<liiciioji to I 
shall be very glad to give it. 

Mr. Bouohton. Thank you, sir. 

Commissioner Gardetson. But I want to qualify that with this: I will make 
it perfectly api)arent at the same time that I do not subscribe to the opinions 
that you hold, nor to some of the information that you furnish. 

Mr. Bol’ghton. Yes, sir. If I can get the avenues of publicity for the facts, I 
will let tlie i)eople judge. 

Commissioner GARRE'rsoN. I won’t give you a clean bill of Imalth. 

Mr. Bouohton. That is to be exiH*cted, Mr. Garretsou, porliaps. 

Commissioner Hariuman. Who owns the land where the mine camps are 
located? 

Mr, Bouohton. In the instances of the three largest cases, the companies do. 
That is my understanding. The coal-oi)erating ('(uupanies. 

(Commissioner ITauriman. Well, now, what is tlie foj‘in of gov'ernrneiit in those 
camps? 

Mr. Bott.hton. They art^ unorganized; that is, they are not organized into 
towns under the towns and cities act. They are just gr<nii>s of houses without 
streets, usually clustering around the inihlic road that leads through the canvoii. 

Commissioner liARiUMAN. Well, tliey really have no organiziHl foi-m of gov- 
enmient? 

Mr. Bouohton. No. 

Coimnissioner Haiirtman. By whom are those mine guards employed? 

Mr. Bouohton. By the mine c<mipanies. 

(Commissioner ITauriman. By tl)e compaides? 

, Mr. Bouohton. Yes, !Mudam, as a walchiuaii is employed. 

Commissioner IIauriman. What authority luive they in tlie way of making 
arrests and keeping order? 

Mr. Boughton. I am informed that in the early stages of tlie strike, in the 
southern field nn<l iKdore ti e coming of the militia, almost nil of such guards 
held commissions from the sheriffs of the county as deputies. 

(Commissioner Hariumax, From the sheriffs of the county? 

IVIr, Bouohto.n. Yes, Madam. 

(Amiinissioner Harrtman. What has lieen the attitude toward the entrance 
into the mining camps of agents and ]>eddlers? 

Mr. Bouohton, The attitude of the guard — the entrance to the property after 
the calling of the strike ami tlie <leparture of former workmen was, as 1 under- 
stand it, very much restricted, Mrs. Harriman. Every person coming up the 
canyon was examined, 

(Coiiimissioner IIauuiaiax. Well, did that ladd good as to State ofRclals? 

Mr. Bouohton. Well, yes, it <lid, in one or two instances tliat I know of. It 
did in tlie instance of a labor commissioner wlio appeare<t with an Italian by 
tlie name of Frank Mauchini. That is all testil’aNl to befon‘ the congressional 
committee, and that is where I get my information, P’raiik Machini was depu- 
tize<l also by the commi.ssioner of labor and Ids work, at least, that is the way 
the operators explain it, was to talk to the unionized Italian workers in the 
mine, and persuade them to cease work. When he ajqieared with other mem- 
bers of the commissioner’s olllce, they were refii.scd entrance to the property. 

Commissioner H.arriman. Well, tiie union organizers, they are treated* the 
same way, that same attitude, the guards have the .suiiie attitude? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Harriman. Well, are the rights of the people living in tlie camp 
similar to those living in incorporated towns? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Harrtman. They Jiave tlie same rights? 

Mr. Bouohton. Yes, Madam. 

Commissioner Harriman. Has there ever been any comjilalnl that the com- 
pany guards interfered with the rights of the miners or their families? 

Mr. Bouohton. To quite work? 

Commissioner Harriman. Yes. 

Mr. Bouohton. Well, there ha.s bemi a good deal of mnplaint. The complaint 
was made — we haven’t had so ninrh of that the last few months, 'but for a 
while the complaint was made almost every day tliat the noAunloii enqiloyees 
desiring to quit woi'k were compelled to remain at work in violation of the 
Federal act. 
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Commissioner Harriman. That Is the only way they interfered, was with the 
miners and their families, was where they wanted to quite work, the miner 
wanted to quit work? 

Mr. Bot^ghton. I have not said, Mrs. Harriman, that that was true. You 
asked if tliere w'ere complaints. 

Commissioner Harriman, I mean, would you think that that was true? 

Mr. Boughton. Well, the evidence is quite conflicting. There is a great mass 
of it introduced before the congressional committee on both sides. 

Commissioner Harriman. I see. Well, would you think that the presence of 
these guards In the camiis has lx‘en the cause of irritation, some of the cause? 

Mr. Houghton. It undoubtedly has been a cause of irritation, and yet it lias 
been hard to see how they could be dispensed with, how the dispensing with 
them could be complele, except by supplanting them with the State militia. 

Commissioner Harriman. That has always been the case before this trouble 
broke out, too? 

;Mr. Bouguton. Yes. 

Commissioner Harriman. The present trouble? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. The guards, I think, were employed only upon the 
breaking out of the trouble — the strike, that is. 

Commissioner HARRiiiAN. Would you think that any peace is likely to be 
pcTmanent where the industrial condition, the industrial conditions, where the 
only representatives of law are men in the pay of the company? 

Mr. Boughton. Not if that condition existed. 

Commissioner Harriman. Paid also by the company? 

Mr. Boi’(;hton. Not if that (!ondition existed ; I should say not. 

Commissioner Harriman. Isn’t that what does exist — these guards? 

^Ir. Boughton. At tills time, Mrs. Harriman, there are no guards there now. 

Commissioner Harriman. In don’t mean now. 

Mr. Boughton. Nor wore there at any time during the occupancy of the 
region by the milltiaj but when there was no militia, no United States troops, 
tbeii the guards were maintained on the jiroperty. 

Commissioner Harriman. That Is wiiat I mean; not before the occupation 
liy the militia. Y'ou Siiy, then, as I understand, the only means of keeping 
(U’der was tiirougli those, mine guards, and tliesi' guards are cmployetl, aren’t 
they, by the companies? 

Mr. IlouGHTON. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Harriman. Well, do you think It is likely tluit there will ever 
be any permanent peace wliile the only representatives of the law are men em- 
ployed by the company? 

Jir. Boughton. Not while there is a strike present in the immediate vieiiiity— 
large grouo of men. 

Commissioner Harriman. I mean before the strike took place at any time? 

Mr. Boughton. There wore no guards before the strike, Mrs. Harriman. 

Commissioner Harriman. But before the trouble. I don’t mean the strike. 
I mean the uciiteness, when they Im<l what they call the massacre or war? 

Mr. Boi’ghton. On April 20, you mean; this last episodt'; in the interregmim 
between the presence of troops? 

Commissioner Harriman. I mean the winter. 

;Mr. Boi (.hton. There were no guards during the winter. 

Commissioner Harriman. Not all winter? 

Mr. Boughton. Not after October 28, when they were disarmed and sent 
away by the militia. 

Commissioner Harriman. They were there before that? 

]Mr. Boughton. Yes; from September, when the strike was called, and these 
large colonies of strikers were organize<l at the entrance to their canyons. 
Tlien the companies employed these armed guards upon their properties under 
the theory of protection against aggression at the point. 

Commissioner Harrim.vn. Well, when they withdrew the troops the idea would 
be there would be no longer any armed guurd.s there? 

Mr. Boughton. Well, if the troojis are withdrawn, Mrs. Harriman — If there 
are no troops in the Held — and the .strikers remained in irameiliate proximity 
to the properties, the chances are the companii^ will reemploy mine guai'ds; 
and that it is true it breeds trouble; there is no question about that, because 
they dislike each other very Inten.sely. 

Commissioner Harriman. Well, that comes right back to the same question 
again. Do yen think there is likely to ever he any peace as long as the only 
representatives of the law are these mine guards? 
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Mr. Boughton. No, sir. 

(^miitiisHioner Harriman. Well, thnt Is what I want to get. 

Air. Boughton. So long as the strike continues. 

Commissioner Harriman. Well, isn’t the strike likely to continue as long as 
tluit attitude Is taken by the company? 

Mr. Boughton. I can’t say. 

Commissioner Harriman. Of employing tho.se men to 

Mr. Boughton (interrupting). No; the guards are likely to continue ns long 
ns the strike continues. The strike is not likely to continue as long us tlie 
guards continue. It is the other way around. 

Commissioner Harriman. Is it likely there will be any permanent satisfaction 
on the part of the mine workers with their regime, whore the inhabitants of 
the town are concerned, or whatever you call it, by men who are in the emi)loy 
of the companies— the mine owners? 

Mr. Boughton. Lately we have not discerned any instances of claimed peon- 
age. The claim was ma«lo, weekly and hourly almost, before the congressional 
committee met. When the congressional committee came to Colorado that mass 
<»f testimony was offered to it, but upon the adjournment of the committee we 
have not heard any more of it, for some reason or other, and the claim has not 
been made. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before there was any contention in the district, say, 
two years ago, wci‘e not the sheriffs and the coroners and such i)eace otTicers as 
there were there employees of the companii's, ex-funployees of the companies, or 
people who were amenable to company intluence? 

Mr. Boughton. Other than to say, sir, that there was a supposition used re- 
currently in every political (‘ampaigu by some that that was true; I could not 
state the fact. 

Chairman Walsh. I have a few questions to ask you Was the inquiry which 
your board conducted a public or a private inquiry? 

Mr. Boughton. It was a private one, sir, for this reason : It was felt that we 
could not get the facts at all unless in a great numlM^r of in.stances we gave 
assurances to those that we had to depend upon for the facts that their names 
would not be exploited. There are inhabitants of that little place down there 
ill between those two groui>s of combatants, and it was us much us their lives 
were worth to appear to tell anything to use about at— as seeming to take sides 
with one or the other. 

ChaliTnan Walsh. So that it was conducted in private for those rea.sons? 

Mr. Boughton. It was (Conducted in private; yes, sir. 

CliaiiTiian Walsh. Now, in your testimony this morning you make this state- 
ment: “Tikas was sliot in tlie back. The only piece of ammunition that was 
discovered In Tikas’s body was of a kind not u.sed by the National Guard, but 
tlifit is explainable because tliere were in the group of National Guardsmen at 
that time civilians from the coal-mining villages up the canyon wlio Inul come 
to their assistance.” 

Air. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, I will ask you, as Tikas ran or .stuinbk'd or was In a 
jiositlon in which he was ^^ilon he was shot, who was behind liim in a position 
that could have fired bullets into liis hack? First, how many men of the Na- 
tional Guard were there? 

Mr. Boughton. I think they were all members of tlie National Guard. 

Chairman Walsh. How many 

Mr. Boughton (interrupting). Forty or fifty. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you make any distinction between the civilians 
from the coal-mining villages np the canyon and the National Guard? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. By those teriim 1 refer to the ununiformed and 
merely enlisted men tliat I described this morning. 

Chairman Walsh. How many civilians were there from the coal-mining vil- 
lages up the canyon bidiind Mr. Tikas at the time he lost his life? 

Mr. Boughton. Forty ; between 40 and 50, sir, lias been estiraatevl. 

Clmlrmnn Walsh. And how many National Guardsmen? 

Mr. Boughton, About a dozen. 

Chairman Walsh. So that there were about 54 or 55 iieoplo behind Mv. Tikas? 

Mr. Boughton. In that general direction ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, these men were also members of the National Ciuanl 
that you mentioned here as the civilians from up the canyon, were they? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And they were also armed? 
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Mr. Boughton. Yes ; they were armed, but not with the militia arms, sir. 

Cliairmau Walsh. So that the inference that we are to draw from this is 
porhui)s tliat one piece of ammunition which you say was discovered In Mr. 
Tikas’s body may or may not have come from a weapon in the hands of one of 
these uniinlformed men that you call in your testimony civilians from the coal- 
mining villages? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir ; that is true, .sir. The word “ civilian ” Is, of cour.se, 
inaccurate. I used it for want of another. Those were men in civilian clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. But they wwe all National Guards? 

^Ir. Boughton. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Some with not as much experience as the others? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami a dozen of them, then, were what you call National 
Guardsmen and the oiluTs were the employees of the mining companies. 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. Now, you ought not to infer too mucli in that direc- 
tion, because the other p ounds 

Chairman Walsh. Well, just a moment. I was just coming to that. Just 
let me ask you the question. I was just g<ung to ask yon. You don’t want to 
leave that impression In that piece of testimony that tliore wei'e not other 
wounds In his body? 

I Mr. Boughton. No, sir : not at all. 

f Chairman Wai.sh. As a matter of fact, there were two bullet holes that went 
entirely through his body? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And uiade by such weapons as your 12 men had? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Cliainnan Walsh. And most of these wounds wej'c sufllcient to have caused 
bis death? 

' Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Eitlier one of them? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is correct? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; and that is what I was going to explain. 

Chairman Walsh. You were going to explain when? 

Mr. Boughton. In this examination of mine. 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. And in this examination you wore going to explain that? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did Dr. Beshour testify before your commission? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir ; he testified before the coroner’s jury. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in the testimony before the coroner’s jury, in the 
trial or inquest held by the coroner, did you refuse to iiennit the military wdt- 
nes.ses to testify under the examiimtiou of the district attorney of that comity? 

Mr. Boughton. No, sir. T suggested to the sheriff that it seemed wiso-imis- 
much as the district attorney was aci'omiianied by the attorney for the United 
Mine Workers of America— that the coroner himself conduct the examination, 
and we would open the doons to them and supply them with all the men they 
wanted to have. 

Chairman Walsh. And did the sheriff eommuuh'ate that to the coroner? 

Mr. Boughton. T communicated it to him in iktsoil 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said you told the slierifP? 

l\rr, Bottihton. I said that' to the coroner. If I sahl “sherilT,” it should be 
coiTWted to “ coroner.” 

Chairman Walsh. IVere you there in your ofileial capacity as major? 

IMr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In your military capacity? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And liow many .soldiers did you have with you at that 
time? 

Mr. Boughton. I believe the coroner’s Jury came up to the camp at Ludlow 
after the expedition to Fremont County bad left, which would mean that there 
remained some four or five comimnies of infantry, two troops of cavalry, and a 
portion of the field artillery, wltli the signal corps. 

Chairman Walsh. How many soldiers were pre.sent when you made the sug- 
gestion to the coroner that the district attorney — was the district attorney regu- 
larly elected by the people? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir . 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, how manj' soldiers did you have right there with 
yod when you suggested to the coronej- that inasmuch as tlie district attorney 
was accompanied by the attorney of the United Mine Workers of America timt 
the coroner should ask the questions? 

Mr. Bouqhton. None ; as I remember, none. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it in your camp? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; in the headquarter’s tent. They w'ere all present in 
the (!arap. 

Ciiairraan Walsh. How' many soldiers were in your camp? 

Mr. Boughton. About 400. 

Ciiairraan Walsh. \\’as tiie coroner a civilian? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Armed or unarmeil? 

Mr. Boughton. Oli, I could not tell you that. 

Chairman Walsh. He adopted your suggestion? 

Mr. Boughton. It was a rtHpiesi, Well. Judge what it w^as — I might say I 
made it as a suggestion. 1 remarked, “ I suggest, Mr. Coroner, that you conduct 
thi.s examination yourself. 1 will supiily you with all tin* men you want'’; and 
the coroner’s Jury there took paid. 

Cliairuian \Valsh. Hid you give tlie coroner any reason wdiy you did not M^ant 
the district attorney to ask tlie queKtlons? 

Mr. Boughton. Mr. (Uiairman, tlie district attorney acquiesced in the sug- 
gestion wdth tlie statement that lie felt tlie propriety of it. 

Ciiairraan Walsh. My question, liowevcr, Major, w’as— you probably missed 
it — was wliellier oi’ not you told the coroner the reasons whicli you have given 
to the commission here why you did not 

Mr. Boughton (interrupting). Yes; and T added to it 

Chairman W.\lsti (interrupting). That an.swers the question. 

Mr. Boughton (continuing). I added this, t<M>, Mr. Clialrman; I told him 
that it was at least unusual for a coroner’s jury to investigate the military 
arm of the State concerning the denth.s of those slain In battle, and told Iiim 
that ne\'orthel(*ss we desired to afford Idm every facility for inquiry, but sug- 
gested that lie do it Idmself, 

Chairman WAhsii. I']) to tliat time liad the district attorney examined otlier 
witnesses? 

Mr. Bot^gh ion. I could not answer you, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tlie district attorney undertaking to examine one of 
your wltne.sses at tlie time you made this statement? 

Mr. Boughton. I think not, sir. T tliink it prectNltMl all examinations. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ascertained from any source that tiu‘ district 
attorney of tlie (‘ount>' lunl been conducting any inquiry or examination of any 
witnesses up to that time? 

Mr, Boughton. I think not. I assume that that is it. 

Chairman Walsh. Dili you have any information iqwn wliieh you groundeil 
your assumption? 

Mr. Boughton, No; except it w^as the ordinary course for him to do it. 

Chairman Walsh. You moan the ordinary course in Colorado where there 
had betm conflicts hetwt\*n the w’orkingnien and the militia? 

IMr. Boughton. No; not that. It is the ordinary course with every coroner’s 
jury, in ordinary times of peace, when the iK‘ace ofllcers of tlie county have not 
been superseded, for the district attorney to conduct the coroner’s Jury investi- 
gation. 

Chairman Walsh. For the district attorney to conduct it? 

Mr. Boughton, Yes, sir. 

Ciiairraan Walsh. After you made tlint statement or request of the coroner, 
did the district attorney wltlidraw from the investigation at that time? 

Mr. Boughton. I believe tlint he did. I believe that he acquiesced then very 
graciously. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he go aw'ay? 

Mr. Boughton. And shortly went away. He walked around — he and I 
walked around together-— he and I and the attorney for the union. We walked 
around the camp togetlier. 

Chairman Walsh. You stated, I believe, that after a certain time upon that 
day that Mr. Tikas, the deceased, becnine a combatant— briefly state it as 
possible — what was the act that lie committed? 
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Mr. Boitghton. The ascertained fact was that he went fronoi the colony with 
his gun and his field glass and joined the Greeks In the railroad cut. When he 
was taken prisoner he hod no rifle, but his pockets were full of ammunition. . 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any other act that you noticed upon which you 
based the statement in your direct examination that he had become a com- 
batant? 

Mr. Boughton. I think not, sir ; I don’t recall any. 

Chairman Walsh. What prisoners of war informed your ofllcers that an 
attack had been planned for Easter Sunday? What were their names? 

Mr. Boughton. Sir, those are foreign names. I will be very glad to supply 
them to the commission if I can. They are not on the tip of my tongue at 
present. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it William S-n-y-d-e-r? 

Mr. Boughton. I think he was one. He did say something of that kind; 
yes, sir. 

(Miairman Walsh. Can you remember any other person who said it? 

l\Ir. Boughton. Oh, yes. Yes, I can recall them— I visualize them quite 
Itlainly as they were telling their story. 

Charman Walsh. Well, the numbers, if you can approximate? 

Mr. Boughton. Oh, some tliree or four. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you present when tliey told you tliis? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsit. It was at the iiearing, was it? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes. 

Chairman M'alsh. Now, was anyone else present except the three members 
of the commission? 

Mr. Boughton. In one instance that I recall there was an interpreter, but 
we found that we could not use idm an<l tliat we could understand the witnesses 
ourselves better than with the interpreter. 

Clndrman Walsh. The strikers at that time were contending that a murder 
had b<‘on committed in the case of Louis Tikas and that a massacre had 
occurred! in the Ludlow tent colony, were they not? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And tiniong (hose accus<*rs Mas a man njimed William 
Snyder? 

]Mr. Boughton. I think not, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was William Snyder the same man that the testimony 
shoM'cd carried his dead boy iwvixy on his shoulder? 

l^Ir. Boughton. Oh, I see Mhat you mean now, sir. After the lapse of two 
or three days, so Me are informed in the columns of the press, two different 
stories M’ere told by him Mddch did not agree Mith each other nor with the one 
he had told our officers that night. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Mhat I M’as asking you wji.s— getting to was— was 
William Snyder one of these men that M'as before your commission of three 
and made a statement that an attack had been plannetl for Easter Sunday? 

Mr. Boughton. No, no ; he had gone to Trinidad, whither mc M^ere not per- 
mitted to go— the three of us— or rather did not dare to go. It would have 
been suicidal to go at that particular time. We relied upon testimony, singly 
examined, of the officers to Mffiom m’o talked together at the time. 

Chairman Walsh. When did William Snyder state to you that an attack 
had been planned for Easter Sunday? 

Mr. Boughton, He did not state that to me. I never saw Snyder that I 
know of. 

Chairman AYalsh. When did ho slate that to your officers? 

Mr. Boughton. I told you, Mr. Chairman, that it Mms my impression that he 
M’as among the number Mho made such a statement. I am not clear upon that 
now. , 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you get from the same source of information later 
afterwards that Mr. Snyder said that he had been curserl and threatened by 
the .soldiers ; that he was in gi-eat fear of his life and very anxious to propitiate 
the militia at that time; and that he told what was not true and thereupon 
denied it? 

Mr. Boughton. I never heard that statement before, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. It may not be correct. I am jnst asking you the question 
as to Mffiether it is witliin your knowledge. 

Mr. Boughton, No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did yon hoar tlie tostlmony of a piiysician at tlio coroner’s 
inquest, or did you read tl\e testimony of a physician at the coroner's inquest, 
to tiJe etfect that the hiow received upon tlie head by air. q'ikas iniglit liave 
been sufficiently severe to iiave caused his death ? 

air. Houghton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Even if ho had not been wounded by I lie liullels? 

air. Houghton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That was tlie blow that was struck by whom? 

air. Houghton. It may have been the blow si ruck by landerfelt, and T may 
say that it is my opinion that it was. But there was considerable testimony 
before us that other blow.s were struck at Tikas. 

Chairman Walsh. By other meniber.s of the militia? 

air. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W.vlsh. AVas he on the ground wluai he was struck or sianding up? 

i\rr. Boughton. Standing up. 

Chairman Walsh, Did the testimony show you. upon which you based your 
conclusions this morning, that this man had been shot running or when he was 
lying down? 

Mr. Bouchtton. 1 don’t know lhal we have any concrete evidence that vould 
determine that or iiidicale which it was. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Did the t(‘slimony show that the two bullets which went 
entirely through the body of Mr. Tikas ent(‘red the back at a i)oint higher up 
than they emerg(‘d at the front of his body? 

Mr. Boughton. A"es. 

Chairman Walsh. Which way was it — higher up or lower tlown? 

Mr. Boughton. Higher un. as I recall it, sir — higlua* up— shooting down from 
the embankment. He was a small man, Mr. Chairman— Hpiite small. 

Chairman Walsh. Quite small and unarmed? 

Air. Boughton. At that time; yes, sir. 

('hairman AA'alsh. You testified lhal only IG Baldw in-Felts d(’te;•li^■<s were 
imported? 

Air. Boughton. I did not say imported, sir. T ilori’t know where they got 
tlnun. 

(hiairman AAh\i.sH. Did I understand you to .say (hat there were only 10 
Baldwin-Fells deteetivcvs on this ground during the .strike? 

Air. BouciHTON. During tlie entire strike. In the eour.se of my duties it 
hecnme significant for me to a.seertain that, iioeaiise if it were true tliat that 
ih'tective agency was supplying armed imm from the purlieus of the large 
towns of this country, it would have heon incumbent upon me to have stopped 
it. I went to the agent of that detective sigency, A. C, Felts, who made an 
affidavit to that effect. 

Chairman AV.m.sji. AJade an atlidavit to what effect? 

Air. Boughton. Tluit only that mimher of men w(mv employed liy his agency 
at any time, and the same numher of men at all times. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Did he tell yon when he ma<l<‘ that aflldavit, when you 
talked with liim, that he made a distinction between employing them and gatli- 
ering tliein up and sending them out to the mine owiu'rs who employed them? 

Air. Boughton, I know he maile this distinction: He said, “This does not in- 
clude about as many more who an* .secret-service men, wlio are not armed at 
all, who are employed, iierhaps, in the mines at work, and things of that 
kind, who.se identity I don’t want to disclo.se unless I have to”; and 1 could 
not SCO any reason why he should. 

Chairman AA^\lsh, Now, Air. Felts said ihat to you? 

Air, Boughton, Y(*s, sir. 

Chairman AV.y.sii. Now, isn’t that fact that during this trouble that Air. 
Felts would go to Denver and other cities and send men to the mines where 
they would he employed by the operators so that they might say they were not 
Baldwln-Felt.s detectives? 

Air. Boughton. No. It is true, however, as well as I can ascertain, that Felts 
was iisetl liy tlie coal operating companies to drum up men from the police 
departments of the large cltles~<*x-policeinen and other men who.se characters 
seemed to justify' their employment in that capacity, according to tlieir lights, 
and send them to the operating companies in .some instances. 

Chairman AValsh. How many of such men were sent in there, if you know? 

Air. Boughton. I can not tell yon. sir. He tells rue himself 

Chairman AAb\LSH (Interrupting). AVho tells you? 

Air. Boughton. A. C. Felts. 
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Chairinan Walsh. Did ho toll it in your own inquiry? 

Mr. Boughton. No ; ho did not oouie up 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, as I understand it, you are not 
confliiing your statements to information from that source, but wherever Vou 
learned it? 

Jlr. Boughton. No; I am trying to answer you. No; lie told me that he 
had done that for the companies in quite a nunibor of instances; but that, as 
compared with tlio total number of the mine guards employed, he had to do with 
only a small portion of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon read the tostinumy given before the congressional 
committee by Mr. I’elts? 

Mr. Boughton. I don't know that I read it. I heard about it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read tlie statement from the testimony before the 
congressional committee to the efffs.t that while there were only 16 of the 
Baldwin-Felts men on the ground, that most (»f the mine guards had been 
selected by Mr. Felts by going around to the different cities of the country and 
engaging them for service, or arranging them for sei’vice, and then sending them 
into Colorado to be employed by the mine owners? 

]\Ir. Boughton. I don’t rivall that, sir; but that testimony was given lad'ore 
the employment of the guards tlie last time, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. I sc‘t‘. Now. in the association of metalliferaus miners, for 
which you have been and are still an attorney, are any of the companies located 
at Creede in that organization? 

Mr. Boughton. Not at all ; not one. 

Clmirmaii Walstt. You don’t represent any of those? 

Mr. Boughton, No, sir. 

Chairman Wal,sh. Do you know W. 1’. Ward, of 1.1 Itroad Street, New York, 
director of the (’olorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Boughton. I never heard of him. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tiie Last Dollar Cold Mining ('o„ of Cripph* (’reek, one 
of your companies for whom you \\ (irk? 

lilr. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Cliainnnn Walsh. Did you never hear that W. P. Ward was president of 
the Last Dollar Gobi Mining Co., of Cripple Creek, Colo.? 

Mr. Boughton. No; but I would not know the ])resident and oflicers— ])ar- 
ticularly if they do not reside in Colorado — of tlu)se c<»m]>anies. You see tbei'e 
are some 2(K) companies tliere in Cripple (’reek, all holding a uieinnershlp in this 
central organization formed for a quite limited purpose. .Now, my dealings are 
with the association as such. 

(^hairman Walsh. Wiiat individual employs you as attorney? 

Mr. Boughton. The corporation kmnvn as the mine owners’ assoeiation. 

Chairman Walsh. Read that question. 

The Rkforter. What individual employs you as attorney? 

Chairman Walsh. For this cori)oration? What luiman being makes the 
contract? 

IMr. Boughton. The president, !Mr. E. A. Colhuru. He is also jiresldeiU of 
the Ajax Gold Mining Co., one of the constituent imunbers. 

Chairman Walsh. And Is your compensation paid l>y check or currency? 

Tdr. Boughton. It is paid by check. 

(Mialrman Walsh. And does it come from the treasurer of Hint association 
in Cripple Creek or elsewhere? 

l\Tr. Boughton. In Cripple Creek, sir; from the organization, signed by the 
president and secretary. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do yon know who the directors of the large constituent 
companies are who are in your organization at Cripple Creek? 

Mr. Bol’ohton. Oh, I know some, but a very few, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know aiiw of the directors or olliclals—general 
officials, or general officers— of the Cripple Creek companies tliat are also 
officers of companies in the field \Hiere this cbntrovei*sy Is going on? 

Mr. Boughton. Not one, sir. I was under the impression that there were 
none. 

Chairman Walsh. If it is a fact that W. P. Ward, of 15 Broad Sti*eet, New 
York City, is a director in the Colorado Fuel & Iron (’o., and al.so president 
and director in tlie Last Dollar Gold Mining Co., of Cripple Oeek, which you 
say is one of the constituent nieiul»ers of the association which employees you, 
are you aware of it? 

Mr. Boughton. Not aware of it, sir ; and it would have no significance. 
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Chairman Walkh. Tliat In all, thank you, Major. Oh, I want to ask you 
another question. Now, this hearing was rather precipitate, as the ladies 
C|»me here yesterday and wanted to be heard, and we thought it was fair to 
hear you also in behalf of the militia and the i)eople whom you rej-iresent. 
And we will, of course, make a full and deeijer investigation into these facts. 
Now, how long do you expect to be in New York? 

Mr. BotTOHTON. I hope to be able to accomplish soiuetlilng in the direction 
of my errand within a week. 

Chairman Walsh. Within a week. Now, during that wet^k, will you be at 
your present address at the Waldorf? 

air. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVoiild you be kind enough, if it is not too much troul)lc, 
to give to Mr. B. M. Manly, as our director of public hearings, your ctird so lie 
may get in touch with you and got the names of all wi( nesses whom you tlilnk 
would make competent witnesses as to the facts when we get to Colorado? 

Mr. Boughton. Yes, sir; yes, sir; gladly. 

Chairman Walsh. W’ho is the president of the mine owners’ association? 

Mr. Boughton. E. A. Colburn, of Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Boughton, thank you. Air. Manly will 
communicate with you, Major, and we are very much ohilgeil. 

Judge Lindsey. I can answer timt publicly or privately. 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, just for the purpose of making our record, 1 will ask 
you a few preliminary qnesUons. Your name? 

Judge LfNDvSEY. My name is Ken B. Lindsey. 

Mr. Thompson. Your address? 

Judge Lindsey. Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Thompson. And your profession or 

Judge Lindsey. I am a lawyer, a Judge on the bench, and have been for 15 
years or thereabouts, in the city of Denver. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, you may go on with your story. 

Judge Lindsey. I will try, Mr. Chairman, to make my story as connected as 
possible; but unless I should be misunderstood, I first wish to make a state- 
ment as to the statement made by the gentleman who has preceiled me, which 
I tliink is a good illustration of much of the mlsiuider.stamling which grows 
(»ut of an unfortunate situation like that which you are asked to hear some 
evidence about. 

He read from a newspaper saying that a Mr. Lord, representing the miners, 
had stated that there were 2,0(X) men, miners, and If necessary there would he 
r)0,(KK) more ready to resist the militia. The gentleman did not state what Mr. 
Lord said, neilher did the newspapers that he read from stale whal Mr. Lord 
said. Mr. Lord said, for I was present wlien he said, that if the tactics pursueil 
by certain men in the militia that brought aliout the murders, as he expressed 
it and claimed, of women and children were rei)eated in Colorado that lliere 
were In that case 2.(KH) men who had red blood enough in their veins to resist 
that sort of enerouclnneiit under whatever name it might be called, and that 
there were 50.000 men in this country who W(‘re willing to join. 

Now, that is an entirely different statement from that whicli tlm gentleman 
read and the statement which he would have this commission to believe is true. 

I merely mention it as a good illustration of how Mr. Lawson could have been 
misfiuoted and misrepresented by tlie paper from which he [the witness 
BoiiglitonJ read. 

I have talked personally with Mr. liaw.son witiiin the last fortnight or so, 
just before I left Denver. I have talked with Mr. Lawson in the presence of 
men of the most radical type, who proposetl or suggested things tliat I have 
heard Mr. Lawson fight against and talk against, and the .statements made to 
me by Mr. Lawson are quite contrudl< tory of the statement the gentleman read 
from the newspaper purjiortlng to be made by Mr. Lawson. Since I left Denver 
and since I have been in this city 1 have found myself nii.squoted on several dif- 
ferent occasions and things put into my mouth that I never said, things put Into 
my mouth that I could not have said ; and I wish to state to this cmniulssion, 
because of tills fact of which I am a witness, having heard Mr. Lord, that it 
go very slow in accepting statements made in the newspapers. I liave a state- 
ment in the Pueblo Chieftain of May 3 that 1 could offer to this commission, 
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two or throe columns, in which it la atateil that a certain prominent citizen 
of Colorado said that the thing to be done with men like myself was that 
they should be killed-k-i-l-l-e-d-. I am not going to claim that those men wUp 
are making inflammatory statements of that kind are trying to stir up a senti- 
ment among certain individuals that will bring about my own murder, yet that 
will be found in the Pueblo Chieftain of l\Iay 3, which is supposed to be the 
official organ, in so far as they have any official organ,, of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. Now, so much for that. 

K- I would like to state, or make some general statements, about the situation 
down there, or about my mission here. 1 came to Colorado when I was a small 
boy about 10 or 11 years of ago. I have liwd tliere for 30 years. I know the 
politics of our State. I know something of the industrial conditions of our 
State. I know the struggles in tlie legislature in our State, and I want to say 
this question in Colorado is a bigger question than a mere question of a strike. 
It has got beyond that. It is a great political and industrial struggle. It is 
not local ; it is national. The symptoms may be local, like a boll which comes 
from the humor of the blood, working out that poi.son. It has broken out In 
Colorado at one time; it has broken out in Michigan at another time; in West 
Virginia at another time; in I'ennsylvania at another time. It is going to 
keep on breaking out as long as we continue to put salve on the sore and dq 
nothing to cure tlie humor in the blood. Ily tlnit I mean you have got to go 
deeply into fundamental questions concerning rights of property and the rights 
of humanity. And 1 would like to give a few concrete illuslrallons, If I may 
with your permission, to expl.ain to yoii wliy I am interested as a citizen in 
those questions and why I think I have a right to come to this eoniniission from 
tlie people of Colorado and to the President of the United States and the 
p(K)ple of the East. 

In the first place, I have been judge of the children’s court anyway 15 years. 
I have helped to establish those courts in this city and in nearly every city in 
iliis country. But I know liow futile and absurd that sort of work Is if it 
stopped there. For an example, this court deals with dependent children as 
well as delinquent children. Numbers of dependent children eonic to those 
courts every year — increasing numbers — and we are not going to help them by 
sitting on a bench and trying tliese cases. For instance, in Colorado tlie official 
report issued by the seen'tary of the board of charities and corrections, taken 
from the coal-mine inspectors’ reports, showing that in the space of about four 
years, limited to three or four coiinlios in the State of Colorado wtiere coal is 
mined, nearly 700 little children w(‘re made or])hans or fatherless and dc- 
])endents because of exi>losi<ms in (hese coal mines, a large number of which, 
if indeed not the greater number of wliich, inlgiit have been avoided had thei 
ordinary safety appliances been employed that are employed in other countries, 
wliore such accidiuits are as 1 to 3 as compared with the numl)er in tluKS coun- 
try. The testimony seems to he undisputed, as I understand, and there Is 
much evidence to prove it if it is disputed, that about three times as many 
men are blown up in tlie coal mines of Colorado as arc blown up in the coal 
mines in other States, and the claim of the men is tliat it is due largely to 
incompetence; that it is duo largely to carelessness; that it is due largely to 
unwillingness to use the dividends, or rather to use the money, to purchase 
and install the safety appliances that ought to be Installed and to the control 
of public officials or the refusal to permit public officials to in.spect tliose mines. 

I have talked with labor inspectors in Colorado. I have read their testimony, 
and I can say to you that they have l)een refused, and indignantly refused, the 
right to inspect some of these mines and that accidents have occurred and the 
•fathers of children have been hurled into eternity because of this lawlessness 
on the part of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. And I want to say here publicly, 
knowing whereof I speak, and being familiar with the political conditions in 
Colorado, that there are no more lawless public-service corporations in the 
history of States than those in the State of Colorado, first fighting to the death 
every measure designed to aid social and industrial justice by every method 
within their power, seeking to blind the people to the necessity of these meas- 
ures, if you please, by such men as E. A. Colburn, president of this miners’ 
association, who is also president of the children’s aid society, if you please, 
and president of the State board for child and animal protection, and who had 
been for many years. And the State board of child and animal protection, 
through its agents have fought to the death a child-labor law to take little 
children out of those mines and coke ovens, when at the same time they have 
arrested men in those mines for beating a mule. It is a mighty spectacular 
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thing to aiTOst a man for cruelty to a mule, and everybody approves and 
applauds that, but It Is a different thing wiien Mr. Colburn’s society for the 
protection of children and animals from cruelty does evervthing it possibly 
cun through agents, as confessed in their own magazines, to defeat a law to 
take the little children out of tlie coke ovens and tlie mines in Colorado. That 
I assert and that I am prepared to prove. That is only one of the many, many 
facts that caused tliese men to have no respect for tiie men who prate about 
religion and philantliropy and charity and wiio are using that ns a blind to 
cover up their fight against real constructive programs to get rhl eventually 
of the kind of struggle we are liaving in Colorado. The situaiion In (’olorado 
is not fully understood throughout the country. I could give vou many illus- 
tralions from my own court records. " > ‘ 

Here is a poor woimin who is poum-ed on by the State bureau of child and 
animal protection and brought into my court in an effort to take away her chil- 
dren, and 1 find that hei* husband is kilh'd in ihe mills, if you please, and she 
is supposed to live in a two-room house, and she takes a boarder, and because 
of these conditions they say it is an immoral condition, for she is not married 
to the boarder, and they must take the children away. It would be very nice 
for me to sit on the bench and aid in a iilan to take away her children and 
send them off to a children’s home, whore they can bo adopted out the next 
day and she will never know what became of th('m~no more right to know 
than a dog, a condition as bad as any in slavery times, wiien tliey took the 
children away from their iiiotliers and sold them into slavery. 

I say you have got to go deo)), and T went deep lido that* case, sir, and tlie 
testimony taken at lhal. lime in my court sliows that tlie railroad company 
paid tliat mother a few hiimlred dollars after her husband was killed in the 
smelter mill. And I wanded to know’ why the railroad company paid her these 
lew hundred dollars, and I found out that her husband luu'l worked in the 
smelter mills and -worked there KJ years for 11 or 12 hours a dav during the 
(lays wiion they had the eight-hour hnv. And I said, “ TIow is it that the rail- 
1 ‘oad ('oinpany (^an i)ay you any moimy?” .\nd up st('ps a man from the snuiter 
mills and says in my court that is very sinn)l(\ liider the eight-hour law, when 
that was passive! it apidied only to men working in mills and mines. It did not 
apply to a man working on a railroad. So wo changt'd the pay roll of the men 
W'orking on the slag piles from the snudba* company to the railroad company, 
Avlier(‘ th(\v couhl work 12 hours, if you ])h‘ase, without violating the law. Do 
you tldnk, my friends and gentlermai of this commission, tluit that sort of 
violence on tlie part of these companies, that has b(^en going on there for 
y(‘ars — and I ]la^'e nunitioned only a few specitic instances of (’oncreto (hdails — 
is not going to arouse feeling? 1 stayed in the little home of one of tliese 
millers one night, and he turm'd to me and he said, “ When I came to this 
State 25 yc'ars ago tlu're was practically no development in those hills. I 
Avorked in those hills. My son workiM in tliose hills. He lost his life in tliose 
hills, and I have b(W maimed in those hills, and all the wealth that comes 
fi’oni those hills, the eru'rgy that maki’s transportation and life and the com- 
forts Avo have possible come out through my labor, and I bought me a little 
home, and I have Ih^ed hei’e. And uoav the people of J\ew York, Avho have tlie 
h'gal title under the (kmstitntion and tlie hiAA's to th(\se mines, want to reduce 
my pay or want to refn.se to give us certain demands tliat Ave think fatr or 
want to control the public otliclals who want to bring about an inspiH'tlon laAV 
so ns to protect our lives that T may not lose another son or my OAvn life in 
tliose mines. And they tell us that if Ave ])rote.st Ave can no longer work there, 
hut have got to go out and wwk at sorimthing else. “Now,” he says, “under 
the Constitution and tlie laws of property tliat seems to be a riglit, but,” be 
says, “ is it just and is it fair? ” Tliese nam Avill point out to you the solidarity 
of capital and their rlglits under the Constitution, and they can come doAvn on 
them like that, and tliey have no rights except in opposing solidarity that they 
call the union, If you please. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentUmien and Mrs. Harriman of this comuilttee, 
tlii.s thing is deep down, and this sore is tlie result of long years of Iraa- 
lessnes.s and oppression on the part of the utility corporations. I knoAv 
Avhereof I speak, when I say to you that they have OAvned judge.s on the 
bench as tliey have OAvned their office boys; that they Iuia’c OAvned judges on 
the supreme bench as they have OAvned their office boys ; that they have con- 
trolled those judges; that they have controlled district attorneys'; that they 
have controlled goA^ernors; that they have been in the most perfidious deals 
to control the agencies and officers of the hiAV time and time and again, so 
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that they not only make the law to suit their own wishes, primarily — though 
it does not always do it~to protect property and stand against the rights of 
humanity; but when occasionally, as hapi)ens after a long struggle against 
every step of the way — for there is terrific opposition to get a law through for 
the protection of human rights — they control through the bipartisjin machine 
in Colorado the agencies of the law and prevent the enforcement of those laws. 

And now, members of this commission, what is that? It is violence. It is 
the most terrific violence in the world. It is the kind of action that raises the 
coal dust all over this country, and that thing Is going to be exploded, if we 
don’t correct it. That is our contention. Now we don’t want it to be, but they 
are doing the thing, as much as the other people. And I am not saying that 
there is not fault on both sides, hut my contention is this, that violence produces 
violence every time. That is the law of nature — ^as hate produces hate; and 
when through these conditions — ^not so bad, I am glad to say as they have 
been in the past, but I would not have you understand that our oflicers are 
all controlled by these forces. There are honorable men on the bench; there 
are honorable district attorneys; there are fearless district attorneys; there 
have been some fearless governors as there have been fearless jiulges. Hut 
those men have been fearless at terrific sacrifices as a rule, knowing all the 
time that they were doomed for slaughter, political or otherwise, if they at- 
tempted to call their souls their own. Tliis has been tlie condition of terror 
winch the industrial government of Colorado, backed by the industrial govern- 
ment of this country with its seat in New York City, 1ms e\'er shown against 
the political government in Colorado, and, for that matter in this Nation, in 
a mefisure. 

Now that, in the large, Is the situation out tluu’e: and l)ecause of that con- 
dition, sir, they have permitted men to be recruited hi tins militia wlio are 
not the kind of men to be In any militia; they have permitted to lie recruited 
in the militia mine guards, men eiiiiiloyed and paid hy the mine operators, if 
you please. They have permitted to be recruited irresponsilile tyjies of men, 
the men wdio are their own employees. I understand the genlleman wlio 
testified for you is an employee of the mine owners’ association. It is the old 
game out there. It is the scientific method of corrupting, if your honors please, 
so that they do not dare call their souls their own. And I want to tell you, 
as much as I sympathize with tliem, that there is not a one of them can come 
down here and tell you an impartial, fair, and Just story about this situation— I 
don't care who they are, unless there is a new kind of human nature working 
out in them. These men are human. The young lawyer knows he won’t get 
business unless he stands in with these people. ’I'lie young business man 
knows the banks he has to deal with 

Chairman Walsh ( interrupting (. You should know that this man did not 
testify that he was the attorney for that association where the trouble was 
had, but for the metalliferous miners of Cripple Creek. 

.Tudge Lindsey. However that may he. ]\lr. ("huirman of the commission, if 
he is the attorney for men like Mr. Coleman, reiiresenting the mine owners, 
that way must he Ills sympatliy. I can not blame him for that. That is tlie 
human nature in this case that you can not leave out of consideration, and 
these men represent, however much they may deny It, the solidarity of capital. 
Evpi^^hoily knows that that has lived in tiiat State, and that uses tlieir brains 
and minds at all in thinking about the tiling. 

I Now. Mr. Chairman, I have talked to many of these witnesses of the 
Ludlow horror, to come liack to that, as one of the moving causes tliat produces 
hate. I have read the affidavits, and I have the testimony hero before the 
coroner’s jury. I have affidavits here that I have read and i>ored over and 
gone over, and in tho.se affidavits and in that testimony, it is shown here, an 
indifference, with a brutality, with a cruelty, the like of which I never heard 
of outside of savage w'arfare. militiamen, officers or men, gave the orders to 
destroy and burn up this tent colony. And I am here on the strength of this 
testimony, assuming it to lie true, and assuming also there may be testimony 
to the contrary, to .say that a case to that effect, a prtma facie case, has been 
made out, that certainly demands some very strong testimony to refute. 

There is the testimony of the stenognipher before the military commission, 
who says that he heard the order given to burn up thi.s tent colony, and it 
wa.s given by one or two— one or two of those officers whom he know.s, and 
here Is the testimony of an unbiased, unprejudiced man who drove an auto- 
mobile, who was held up on the road by the .soldiers and compelled to deliver 
over his automobile, in which there was a machine gun that mounted a hill 
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overlooking Lucllow, and that that machine gun, with a brutality and cruelty, 
the like of which has never been enualecl, so far as I know, was turned on 
these defenseless women and children, their tents, that are tludr houses and 
their habitations — residence, if you please^o tiiat it was either an alternative 
of these women and children going into these i»its that had been prepared for 
them through a foresight for which 1 think tltey are to be commended, or el.>e 
being stricken down by the bullets of these men who could not have been 
responsible, for it is not an act of civilized warfare, if you please, to turn ma- 
chine guns and rifles upon a tent colony In which it Is known by those win) are 
resi>onsibIe and those who do the deed that there are defenseless women and 
children. 

I have heard the stories of .some of the people who were there. I have read 
the testimony of men who were on the railroad train, who say that tliey saw 
militiamen — I have read the testimony of other who say they saw militiamen 
put the torch to the homes of these pwple. That is hei’O, sworn to and taken 
down, and can be supTdic'd to this corninittee if you wish it supi)lied. 

Now, my point is this: That they are irresponsible. It is practically con- 
fe.s.sed and shown by the governor of the State, when he hud to call on tite 
President and send for tlie Federal tro(»))s, confessing his Impotence to control 
the situation. It has created a terrific hatred In our Slate, and it has put it 
in the minds and hearts of tliese men and women down there in Ludlow to l)e- 
liovo that they need not have any respect for that .sort of authority, and if 
they hud not respect for authority, don’t forgot this, plea.se, members of this 
commission, that it is Fiot altogetiier tlieir fault, however much tliey may l>e to 
blame. We have to have charity, I ton frank to stiy, for both sides in this 
controversy. I believe tite whole thing is due to certtiin conditions that concern 
onr laws of property that are all wrong but when yon attempt to change those 
law.s, as has been the history of Colorado for 20 year.s, it Is met by the defiance 
tliroiigh graft, through brilaoT, througli all the means and methods known to 
tiower that comes from pos.sessing money and property, and in the end, time 
after time, defeated, and when you get the laws on the statute books, that tiie 
same thing continues ,so far as it can with the oeeasional exception of honest 
men doing their duty, to defeat the law that is passed. So that my ]>oint is, 
and I wish to make it clear, that that is not a matter mertdy of tlie present 
strife. It is bigger than the question of the present strife. For, however im- 
portant it is, Mr. Chairman, to .settle that strike, and it is important, and I 
was sent liere by a grwit numlKu* of citizens of Colorado to help bring about the 
settlement — it is only temporary; it is only one of tlie hills to the .stoi’m tlint 
is ahead in this country, unless the men who benefit through these laws of 
property and who are gradually gaining to themselves the natural resources of 
this couritiT, are willing to see that tliey have certain duties ami iH'siionHihi lilies 
that: are not altogether impersonal, and are willing to share with these men. 
But that they have not done. They have recurrently nTiised to treat with 
them. They liave said there was not anything to arbitrate: but in saying there 
wasn’t anything to arbitrate, they are falsifying, for there is much to arl>itrate, 
and I think that will be shown by the congressional Investigation that has 
been going on in our State for some time. 

It is well for tlie people of this country to know the violence of capital, 
the violence of corporation.s, that is silent, if you please, and not noisy like 
the violence they promote. I think, therefore, that they owe it to onr ])eop1e 
to con.sent to the appointment by the President (if a l>onrd of arbitration, who 
will go out there and inve.stigate those conditions and listen to both sides, and 
both sides being willing, assuming, of cour.se, the board Is fair and just and 
acceptable to both sides, to abide by the decision tiiey may come to. And 
1 think a great mistake is being made by the powers that control the indus- 
trial government of tills country, the seat of which is here In New York, and 
is as superior to the President of the United States, unless he Is willing to 
exert himself in spite of it, as tlie 1 h)s.s ovit the employee in a factory. That 
is iny view of it. And being in that iwsition, knowing that they have -said, 
or claimed, to have the Con.stitution back of them, certain laws back of them 
that were primarily designed for property, they owe it to our people to con- 
cede, to give, If you please, some of this terrific power by consenting to this 
board, and letting them, so far as it is possible, at least, for temiiorary pur- 
poses, to adjust the dlificulties up there and to relieve our people of the 
passion into which they have l)eeu plunge<l, but the fact that wlien tliese 
Federal trmips were witlidrawn, if they are, because of this condition tliat has 
grown up for years and years, beginning wltli the corporations tliemselves, and 
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their own lawlessness, will be too much, and there is a possibility of the repe- 
tition of Ludlow unless the President will keep the P.ederal troops there, and 
to bring about any sort of settlement, go a step further and appoint this indus- 
trial commission, and if both sides do not consent to this arbitration, then 
it is our contention, in the Interests of peace, because of the military neces- 
sities of the case, because a republican form of government, with the confession 
of the governor of the State, has broken down in Colorado and the Constitution 
says the Federal Covernment shall guarantee us a republican form of gov- 
(‘rnrnent, that he would be jiistilied in taking some means, even though they 
be forcible, to compel those who refuse to arbitrate to consent to Jirbitration. 

Now, that is the feeling of many of our people, and I speak that feeling. 
I am not here to speak on behalf of the militia, I am not here to speak on 
behalf of the mine owners. I am not here to-day to speak on behalf of the 
mine workers. 1 am simply here to voice my feelings, after years of experience, 
being down in the midst, knowing both sides, umlerstandlng their viewpoint, 
to make clear to you, as an industrial commission, in a general way, some of 
the conditions that have existed in our State and that exist in other States, 
tlint have brought about these results, in onler that, in time if not now, there 
may be one result — an investigation like tliis, and that will begin to tackle 
(•(Hiditions and tackle causes that make for these elTect.s, and I would feel false 
in my duty to the children of my Stale and tlie cldldreii of this country if I did 
not take a bigger opportunity for this i>roblem than merely sitting behind a 
desk and trying the immediate troubles of children. I have dime that for 14 
years, and T have looked into the faces of these children, and I have tried 
to think and find out why do boys do bad tldrigs? Wliy do girls do bad things? 
And I think I have found oiit. And 1 look at it and then I ask myself, why 
do men do bad things? And the reason in the one ease is largely the reason 
in tlie otlier; it is the comlilion, in a large measure, not altogether, say, the 
environment, tlieir viewpoint 

I\ry plea is for a better understanding of tbo.se Questions. Therefore I 
thought if I came over to New York after the President of the I’liited States 
had given us a most courteous hearing, tliat Mr. Rockefeller hiiiiself would he 
willing to see me and permit me to present this phase of the situation. But 
after a courteous request for tliat privilege lie has refused, not only to see me, 
but while 1 am of no particular conse<iueiice iierbaps, 1 think it is of great 
eonsoQueiiee tliat lie should have heard the miners’ wives wiiom you courteously 
and kindly and considerately heard here yesterday, wliom the President of 
Fnited States heard, because. I contend that when men receive profits or have 
possessions tliat promise profits, they liaveii't any rigid to take tlie impersonal 
view that he takes, and deny any resixmsihility. Kings have gone down among 
their people, even in the days of the old feudalists, or even in modern condi- 
tions, we have known of kings going among tlieir people and lending them suc- 
cor and help and not Ix'ing so impersonal ami above them that they would not 
listen to their woes and troubles and miseries, and lie willing to lend some- 
thing of themselves to really find the cause of the.se things, and lielp to solve 
them, and surely Mr. Rockefeller is no bigger than the President of the United 
States. He isn't any bigger than kings, who have done it. But in the now 
feudalism that exists in Colorado, where towns are built up and owned by 
private corporations, if you please, tliese men refuse any present relation to 
conditions like tliese, refuse — those at the toj:) — to listen to the wails and pleas 
and explanations and the facts which might be presented liy these women. 
And I say that that attitude of such men is doing more to produce lawlessness 
and talk about confiscation and what they call anarchy than all the anarchists 
I know, and the men who stand for that .sort of thing in tlie opinion of some 
of us who have studied these indu.strial conditions, if they are ever injured 
and harmed, am] I pray Cod they never will be, they can damn nobody but 
themselves, because it is simply a new and novel method of committing suicide, 
and the Pi‘esi<lent ought to grab men like that and save them from jumping 
into the river, like the policeman would grab the poor devil on the street who 
attempted to jump in the river, because that is the way they are going, and 
I think he ought to do it 

I hope I may be one of those to bring this to the attention of Mr. Rockefeller 
from down in the ‘midst, where I have seen the struggle of these people, and 
I think his heart would be touched if he could see and hear it. I believe If 
he would show the personal attitude that was shown in the old days, before 
corporntions grew up In this country and when there was a better understanding 
between employer and employee, we could settle this difficulty, at least, tom- 
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porarlly, In Colorado, and I am here to toll you I was absolutely refused any 
Iu*l{) in anything like that. 

I am here also to answer any quo.stions that you have to ask me, after making 
this general statement, that you wish to ask. 

Commissioner O’Oonneu.. The gentleman who jiisi preceded you made the 
statement that all of the demands of the miners had been conceded up there 
sometime prior to the strike witii the exception of one. A similar statement 
appeared from Mr. Rockefeller in the papers sometime ago, and a contiaulictory 
statement appeared from the officers of the miners, ^^^iult is your knowledge 
of that situation? 

Mr. Lindsey. Only what they tell mo. Seeing that it is necessary to have a 
board of arbitration to find out definitely, I can only state fnmi hearsay, namely, 
what the men tell me, the wives of the na'ii fell me, that they ba\’e no respect 
for the law. F(»r inslance, that forlilds the empl(»yer to refuse to employ a 
man simply because lie lias been in the union. have laws in our State 
forbidding blacklisting. 'J'hey claim that tlu'se comjianies refiisi' to respiv't that 
law. The men claim that when they protest against the dangerous conditions 
in the mines, that when they insist upon their protest, that tlu‘y are flri^d {it once. 

I have tidked to tlie labor inspectors out tliere, and llu\v tell me that they 
have been refused the opportunity to investigate some of tii(‘se mines not witii- 
stamling the laws on the statute books. They tell me that the company stores 
arc conducted in such a way tliiit they {ire forceil, practicjilly. to trade id; those 
stores, and they have many grievances in this regard tliat they want adjiisled. 
I could mention others, but these occurred to me, Mr. (Commissioner, tluit I 
have heard. 

And on the question of wages, according to the testimony that lias been fui’- 
nislii'd me. an {iverage of between .$2 ami a d.ay is as much {is a miner can 
hope to make, '.riiey claim ther<‘ have bemi discriminations among the men as 
to the places that they shall work and the opportunities they shall have 
to work, and, indeed, I have hejird so jn.any corniilaints from iiK'ii that have 
been down there, from the wives of men who li.-ive Imsm) down tliei'e, and things 
I have read in testimony and from imitters th.-it I thiJik you will find on record 
before the investigating committee, that for these men to main' a contimtion of 
that kind Is certainly unjustified by tlu' tact, or at haist wind iniriiorts to be 
the facts, and that, if you [ilease, Mr. ('onnnissioner, is to my mind one of the 
very reasons why tlu'y should consmir to sulnnit tiiese matters to a board of 
arbitration. If it is true, then they havi* everything to gain .and nothing to 
lose by submitting this to arbitration. 1 am iu're primarily in the inerests of 
best of our jieople out in (Ndorado. I wiint to say, ’ however, that this 
feeling does not stop with the mine workers and the meii only; it is percolat- 
ing up and down into all <*l.‘isses of socii'ty, throwing jieople at each other’s 
throats wlien they get to discussing this unfortunate controviasy, and it doe.s 
no good to the peace and well-being of a St.ale, and is a I'ondition, a poisonous 
condition, that is iiroduclng this miasmatic eflect, you might s:iy, socially and 
polititailly in our State. 

Commissioner O’Cox.nki,!,. Judge, the law creating this commission instructs 
them to seek and find the underlying causes of industrial unrest {ind report a 
remedy. What do you think the commission should do with reference to that 
situation in Colorado or tlnit it should report to Congress as a result of your 
instruction? 

Judge Lindsey. It is a mighty big ((Uc'Stion, Commissioner, to go into details. 
Still, I think you will have to report to Congress that there has got to be 
some great big changes made in tlu* laws of property in this country, or the 
possession of property, or the private owncu'shi]) in coal mines or other great 
public necessities must be changed entirely, because there must be .some power 
that can settle disputes that are going to continue right along. Now, just 
what tlie detail of that might be would take us into all sorts of sociological dis- 
cussions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would il mean compulsoi'y arbitration, or would 
you 

Judge LinDvSey. No; I don't say tliat. Hut I do beliiwe that in tl^e case of 
the Erdman Act, recently amended providing for voluntary arbitration, and 
the working of that came through one of your commission, Mrs. Harriman, 
largely, and the work we appreciate, and I feid that the public sentiment is ,so 
powerful that in a case like this, that if we have a law In (Colorado such as you 
have in the Erdman Act, with reference to transportation companies, that if we 
had a law in Colorado in reference to our coal-mining property, or with 
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reference to any of tlie other natural resources that provided for voluntary 
ar!)itration, sir, in a case like this right now, the high degree of public sentiment 
and piildic oi»inion in our State is so strong that neither party would dare tc 
refuse to suliinlt tlieir side of this controversy to such a board. 

Commissioner- O'Connkll. Would you extend the authority of that law, then, 
to cover ndnes and mining? 

Judge Lindsey. Yes, sir ; I think it sliould be, and I think the Government, 
Federal Government, should puss a law refusing to give title to any more lands; 
that contain natural resources like coal, l)ut should provide a leasing system, 
if you please, wliere tlie title remains in the Government, and with the right oi 
the Government, if yon plt'use. always to settle disputes of this kind wlien they 
menace the peace and Impplness of a wliole State or any part of the Nation. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Did you liear the reply of your predecessor u})oii 
the stand to tlie question as to whetlier or not tlie inflammation of the public 
nnnd had been in any great degree allayed l)y the report of tlie military inquiry 
board, of which ho was chairman? Did you hear the reply thereto? 

Judge Lindsey. Why, tliat board, in our State, among most of the [leople, was 
regarded as a huge .loke. 

Commissioner (Iarretson. Then puhlii* sentiment was in no sense changeil liy 
tiiat report? 

Judge Lindsey. Absolutely none, but more or less indignation tiiat men get 
together and pass judgment on lliemselves. 

Commissioner (fAKRETsoN. It was regarded, tiien, in exactly the sense that 
tlie question — one of the questions carried— that it was a case of the militia 
rendering a favorable rej»a-t upon the acts of the militia? 

Judge Lindsey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. Is there any dilTerence of interest or action in*- 
tween the different classes of mine owners of the State of Colorado; that is, 
metallll'eroiis or coal? 

Judge luNDSEY. No; hut with unions and possessions, they reiiresent a 
solidarity when it comes to these questions. 

(Vmimissioner Oarhet.so.n. Applies equally to the time when they had a uni- 
versal association? 

Judge Lindsey. Absolutely; Just as strong as ever. 

Commissfouer Lennon. Judge, what has been tlie power of political domina- 
tion in Huerfano and Las Animas ('oiinties by tlie coal comiiaiiies as to the 
election of slieriffs, coroners, pros<Maiting attorney.s, ami th(‘ other officers? 

Judge Lindsey. As a rulv\ with a iM)ssj|)le few exceiitions, and I can nrall 
no exceptions now. they liave been alisoliitely tlie State, absolutely the Slate. 
The sheriffs and officers of that kind were, with a few exceptions, at different 
times when they broke tlirougli the lines, no mi>re than their oftice boys. Not 
as much so, because an office boy can quit, and there i.s difliciiity even if tiiey 
could quit if they wanted to. 

Chairman Walstt, Tiiat is all. Judge. You will be excused. Thank yon. 

Judge L1ND.SEY. I wish to thank the commi.ssion for the privilege of appear- 
ing before you. 


Denver, Colo., WffIncHdaij, Dccemhvr 2, lOl.'i — JO n. r}h. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, (Commissioners Lallard, O’Connell, Lennon, Gar- 
retson, Commons, and Weinstock. 

(’huirman Walsh. The commission will meet each morning at 10 o’clock, he 
in session until 12.30, adjourn for lunch nntif 2, and be in session each day 
until 4.30, Including Saturdays. The commission will now be in order. 

Gov. Ammons, 

Mr. Blood. Before the commission proceeds with its business, I was sub- 
poenaed to be liere tliis morning, I see Gov. Ammons liere, and I want to 
know if I may lie excused; I can come liack at any time upon phone message 
and be here in 10 minutes. 

Clialrnian Walsh. IMr. Dower will attend to that matter. Wo can accommo- 
date youjHid any otlier witnesses wlio will si>eak to ftir. Dower, and we will 
arrange as closely as we cun and notify you by telephone. 

Mr. Blood. I would like to testify to-day, if you gentlemen can arrange it, 
as to-nmrrow I will have to be In court. So I would like to be called either 
to-day or some other tiny siibsetiueiit to to-morrow. 
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TESTIMONY OF OOV. ELIAS M. AMMONS. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you be kind enoiij,di t(> st.Mte your full iiaine, Gover- 
nor? 

Gov. Ammons. Ellas M. Amnions. 

Chairman Walsh. You are the governor of Colorado? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you take tifflee, please, Governor? 

Gov. Ammons. The 14th of January, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time hn<l yon held any oitieial position In 
the State of Colorado? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what positions you lield. 

Gov. Ammons. All of them? 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes, sir. Beginning witli yonr first servU‘(‘ to the State. 

Gov. Ammons. To tiie State Itself? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Gov. Ammons. I was a memiier of tlie house of repre.sental ivos. a member 
of the State senate, a inemtier of tlie live-stock insia*ctimi l)oard ami of the 
State board of agriculture. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you s(*rve in tlie State legislatiii'e In the 
lower house? 

Gov. Ammons. Four years in the lower liouse. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long in the senate? 

Gov. Ammons. Four yenr.s. 

Chairnian Walsh. How long in the Stat(‘ I»o5ird of agriculture? 

Gov. Ammons. I think four years before 1 l»ecaine governor. I am a member 
of that yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you a memiier of (itat wliile you wiua* in the iiouse 
and in tlic senate? 

Gov. Ammons. No. sir; T was in the house from ISOl—f was (‘leclod in 1890 
the first time. T was tliere four yojirs. 

Chairman Walsh. Wimt had iieen your fnisiness, Govei’uor? 

Governoi' Ammons. I am a rancliinan. 

Chairman Walsh. What part of the Slide have yon lived in? 

Gov, Ammons. Southwest of Denver until a couple of ye.ars ago, and In Mid- 
dle Park. 

Chainmin Walsh. How long have you lived in tlie Slide of Coiorfido? 

Gov. Ammons. Next Marcli it will lie 44 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, at the time of yonr induction into tlie office of gov- 
ernor, were there Jdiy laws wliich imd lM*en passed, or any proposed laws, tliat 
bad to do with the industrial situation? 

Gov. Am.mons. Oh, T think so, hut I would not want to attempt to recite those. 
I would have to do it by memory, and tliere an* otliers tiiat can look that up. 

Cliairman Walsh,, T would like you to begin ami state to the coinmissfon. If 
you please, wliat your first introduction was to tlie coal situation after becoming 
governor. 

Gov. AArjiroNS. Well, my first introduction was liefore 1 liecame govei’iior. 

(Miairnian Walsh. Begin at the beginning ami givt* us y<iur liistory of it. 

Gov, AMiMONS. Well, Mr. Walsh, I woidd like you to ask me just what you 
wtint to know, because there l.s so much of thl.s. The first thing I heard of it Mr. 
Lawson told me about tlie 1st of December, after election 

Chairman Walsh. Who is Mr. Lawson? 

Gov. Ammons. John IL Lawson, of tin* United ]\[ine Workers. 

Chairman Walsh. What position did he hold? 

Gov. Ammons, He was international member of the board. About tlie 1st of 
December — I don’t rwall the exaet date — 1012, I was told that V(‘ry likely there 
would be a strike during my administration ; that It might not come during that 
time. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you get that information in some official way; <1id he 
call on you because you were governor elect, or was it Just casually told you? 

Gov. Ammons. No ; he casually told me that. He said a strike would be called 
whenever they thought It was opportune, or something to that effect. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any conversation with anyone else In regard 
to the coal situation between the time yon had that conversation with Mr. 
Lawson and the time yon became governor? 
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Gov. A^imoxs. I do not recollect that I did — I know that I did, but I do not 
recall any speeilic facts. I will say that I tried to inquire into the situation 
after I had this conversation with him to see if anything could be done to 
prevent a strike. 

Oliairman Walsh. Was that prior to your entering the otRce of governor? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes ; I went into oflice the 14th of January. 

Chairman Walsh. After you went into office, witli whom did you have your 
iirst conversation with regard to the coal strike? When did you have your first 
official conference with any person with regard to coal troubles after going into 
office? 

Gov. Ammons. I think I should say this : In my inquiries I was told there Avere 
a g(jod many complaints on tlie part of the miners about past conditions and that 
tlie laws W('ro not sulliclent; and tliat a law had been passed at the preceding 
session of the legislature which, for some reason, had been vetoed, attempting to 
cover lids situation, and that oth(‘rs would b(' introduced into the nineteenth — 
that was the present general assembly — to cover those matters. I tried to in- 
quire into measures proposed and assist in whatever way I was able to during 
the session of the general assembly to secure th(‘ passage of a law regulating the 
operation of coal mines, hoping there)»y to eliminate some of tlie matters about 
which there seemed to be complaint, or rather I should say disagreement. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand that the U'gislature was in session at the 
tin]e you took youi* otiice? 

Gov. Ammons. It was the 1-tth day of the session. 

Chairman W.\Lsn. Do you recall whether or not that legislation had becm in- 
troduced at tlie time? 

Gov. Am Mins. No; I don’t know just when it was introdneed. T know legis- 
lation was introduced, hut I don’t nMiiemlK'i’ just v»hon, uor do 1 n^-all the bills. 
There was one bill la particular that was considered thro.ugliout the session. 

Ciialrman Walsic. What was the g(*n(‘rjd subject tlmt bill? 

(}ov. A-mmons. The operation of coal nniie.s. 

C’hairman Walsh. What, in a general wa.v, did it havt* to do with the matter? 

Gov. Ammo.ns. Covered the entire subject. 

■< (Jhairman Walsh. The qu(*stiou of hours? 

■ .Jfeyy- Ammons. Well, I think the entire subject was eovei’od, and T I'oad the hill 
,,..ver^';cnrefully, hut not recently. The bill is in the session laws, and you can 
J there. 

’ '^iairnian Walsh. Now, was that bill passed in lliat legislature? 

A^fjioNs. Yes. There wa.s some disagreement between the bouses. I 
think it passed — if I recollect right, it passecl the hous<‘ first and went to the 
senate; and in the senate it developed that there was a ditference of sentiment, 
at least, between tlie houses, though not officlully. That is, there was a differ- 
ence of sentiment in the seuate—sorne matters of disagreement up there— and 
this disagi'eeuK'ut Avas finally adjusted by a coufiTeiici' between the operators, I 
will say, oi* the people representing tlxmi. and the miners, and an agreement 
was reached, both sides expressing themselves to me as being entirely satisfied 
Mith the measure and saying, us 1 recolleet it, that it was tlie best faw of tlie 
kind in the country. 

(Chairman W’alsh. You took office, you .say, on the 14th day of JaiiuaiT? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes, sir; that is my recollection. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on what day was the .strike called? G 

Gov. AMjroNs. Twenty-third, I think, of the following September. 

Chairman \A'at.sh. Now, I wish, before you go ahead, Governor, that you 
give us what you might call the significant things that occurred, so far as you 
were concerned, prior to the calling of the strike — the general lines of any 
efforts that were made, in wliich you took part, to avert the strike, for instance. 

Gov. Ammons. When this measure I refer to passed the legislature, it did 
not take effect until some months afterwards; I think about the 1st of October; 
I am not positive of that ; about that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any conferences with the leaders of the 
union before the strike was called? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes. Let me answer It in this way. 

Chairman Walsh. Y<\s. 

Gov. Ammons. I say I tliink this new law would take effect about October— 
along the 1st of October, possibly the 4th of October, if I recall aright. If I 
find that Is incorrect, I want to correct it, because I am going by memory 

(Tiairman Walsh. Y^es ; I know it Is difficult 
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Gov. Ammons. After the adjourument of the lejrislature— during that time 
my time was occupied very fully and until the bill— 30 days had expired for 
passing on bills that were passed by the legislature. I had hoped at that time 
that this new law covering the operations of mines would be put into effect, 
and that it would be the means of heading off any strlhe — that is, its operation. 

Sometime afterwards — I don’t recall just when, but in the summer— Mr. 
Frank .1. Hayes, representing the United Mine Workers of America came to 
(’olorjido. My recollection is that Mr. Lawson brought him up to tlie office and 
introduced him. He said he had come out to try and adjust some of the dif- 
fi'rences between the miners in the southern coal field and the operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any person else in the conference besides you 
and ]\Ir. Hayes? 

Gov. Ammons. I do not I’ccall, but it is possible there were two or three of 
tlie officers; I am not sure whether Mr. McLennan and Mr. Doyle were there 
jit tliat time or not; but at most of the conPu'cnces tliere wore generally three 
of them or all four. I do not recall. My recollection Is this is the first time 
I ha<l met ]\rr. Hayes. 

Chairman Walsh. That was prior to the time, was it not, that a circuhir letter 
M as sent to the coal operators l»y the miners? 

Gov. AmxMons. Yes ; this is when he first came out. 

Chairman Walsh. When he first came out. I>id you see him any more, have 
any other conferences Avith them at all, before this circular letter v’as sent to 
the coal operators? 

Gov. Ammo.ns. I do not recall about that, but I bad numerous conferences 
with them; T have forgotten exactly how many; bnt they Mantcd me to try and 
an-ange conrerciic(‘s for tlimii. Uni that I coiihl not do. 

(’liainnau Walsh. YY)U did not? 

Gov. Am .VI ON s. 1 (lid not. 

Cliairman Waj.sif. You did not feel that you could ini(h>rtak(' t<t do that? 

Gov. Ammons. No. 

Chaii’iiian Walsh. But you did not? 

Gov. Ammons. No. I wish you wouldn’t ask nn* I hat (piestioii that way. 

Ghtiirman W.vi.sir. Did you or did you not sc(‘k to have a conference l)e-,:, 
t ween 

(iov. A.MifONs. Yes; tried to get conferences. 

(.fiuiirman Walsh. Sir? 

Gov. A.mmons. Yes, sir; T tried to got conferences. ^ 

Chairman Wai.sh. Fx<‘use me. 1 thought you said y<tii did not, and thait 
is tlie reason I asked it that way. Was that effort made in writing or did you 
just call upon the operators to come to yonr otflee? 

G«v. Ammons. T had very little letter writing the whole i>ropositlon, the 
whole matter, unless there vvas .some special reason. 

Chairman Walsh. What effort did you make, Governor, to luive a con- 
ference? 

Gov. Ammons. I do not knovv Iiow many ; I made a groat many. 

Chairman Walsh. Whom did you call upon on tlie siiie of the mine operators? 

Gov. Ammons. I do not recall, hut I tliink tlicre were most of the — I had 
conferences on tliis matter — I tliink most of tliem were witii IMr. Welhorn, Mr. 
Osgood, and IMr. Brown, wlio from the heginning to tlie present time have 
rather repre.sented the operators’ side of tlie question as Mr. I^awson, Mr. Mc- 
Lennan, and Mr. Doyle have represented the other side. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was there any lime during this effort 

Gov. Ammons. I vvill say I have talked to a great many otlier 0 ])erators 
probably. At one time I think I met some thirty-odd of them in one confer- 
ence over this matter. That was along, I tliink, after the strike was called, 
when there were so many of them together. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere was Ibis conference held, Governor? 

Gov. Ammons. I think down at the Brown Hotel. 

Cliairman Walsh. And in that conference was this same committee included, 
do you recollect? 

Gov. Ammons. I think so. I think they were all tliere. I do not re<*all 
definitely. 

Chairman Walsh. Did these efforts continue down to the lime that the 
miners’ convention met In Trinidad? 

Gov. Ammons. It continued long after that. 

Chairman Walsh. And they continued up to that time, did they? 
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Gov. Ammons, yen; right along after that 

Chairman Walsh. I believe that was tlie convention that voted in favor of 
this strike? 

»Gov. Ammons. I think they had two conventions. My recollection Is they 
had one, and then one a little later that declared — no, did not declare a strike, 
but fixed a date; T am not sure about that. I tliink they had two meetings, 
though, whether it was the convention calle<l at Trinidad that called the strike, 
I tldnk the ‘first one, if I recall correctly, was where the operators were invited 
‘0 meet with them. 

(niairman Walsh. Were the facts this way: Tlmt the miners’ convention 
net and voted In favor of the strike, and then took an adjouriimeiit for one 
V wk ? 

Gov. Ammons. It is something of tliat sort; 1 have forgotten the exact detail. 
Chairman Walsh. After the strike was declaretl, did you have a conference? 
Gov. Ammons, I think that— ves; tills is going hack, before yon ask Unit. 

^ Chairman WAnair. Yes. 

Qov. Ammons. Wiien I took up tlie inattei- of conference with the operators, 
h^^lr statement to me was — the nnison they declined tlie conference was that 
t, was an attempt to secure recognition for tlie organizalion known ns the 
Tnited Mine Workers of America; that they were willing at any time to take 
ip any matter of grievance with their own men. but that this organization did 
lot’Teivresent tliom, and that their main object in wanting this conference was 
0 secure that niiicli of recognition foi’ their organization; that they maintained 
‘roin tlie beginning to the present time. 

.Chairman Walsh. Now, do you recall the dale lliat the .strike was declared, 
joVernor? 

(Jov. Ammons. It was the 2.S(l of Septeinlier, is my recollection, ^ 

Chairman Walsh. AikI wliat was the date the troops were called out? 

Gov. Ammons. About 30 days later, the night of the 27th and tlie 28Ui of 
)ctober. 

ChaiJ’Uian Waish. Now. Inimediately following the strike, wliat was the first 
■eqnest— at what time was the first reqiie.st made upon you to call out the 
roops ? 

, Gov. Ammons. Oh, T do not know. Tt was some time — T do not recall; law- 
^less began almost Immediately down there. 

Wilinirman Walsh. Would you prefer that T ask you Uie specific rpiestions, 
j^ernor, or would ymi rather detail wliat you have to say? 
f%ov, Ammons. If I see anything that I can help you in there I will do so; 
rut I would rather you ask wliat you want, ami I can tell you. There are 
natters I know tliat I could .siiend a week on here, and probably be of no 
Mvantage to anylmiy. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Following the calling of the strike, when was 
ho first demand made ujxm you to call out troops, and liy whom? 

Gov. Ammons. I can’t tell you just wlimi it was. * It was by the local 
lutliorities— the stierilT, I was urged by people down there to call out the 
roops right away, even before the strike was called— that they thought it would 
le flafigerous. 

Chairman Walsh. What people? 

Gov. Ammons. People down there, and different other classes of people 
hat did not want me to do It. It was quite a contest all the time. It wd« on 
ho phone, letters, hut generally on the phone, constantly that that question 
vas lip from the beginning, even in advance of the day on which the strike 
.legan. 

Chairman Walsh. Between tlie time that the strike 

Gov. Ammons. And I want to say this: 'The jihneral condition wn.s bad from 
the beginning; that the operators wanted protection and demanded protection 
for their property, and the United Mine Workers were jiust as Insistent that 
they were not needed, and tliat they ought not to be called on. Tlie people 
there that did not belong to eltlier side were at first somewhat divided, but be* 
fore the troops were calhxl out I think they were practically unanimous, because 
a great many of tiiem wim ha<l In the first place adviswl me it would not be nece.s- 
sary, changed their position entirely the la.st few days before we oalletl the 
troop.s out and urged tliat it should be done. And before they were called out 
the reqne.sts had been made officially from all of the county authorities, or the 
local authorities, except tlie district attorney. I do not recollect that he joined 
In it. Both Las Animas and Huerfano Counties, all of tliem having declareil 
their inability to control the situation. 
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unairmaii Watjsh. Where did the first act of violence owur after the calling; 
of the strike, if you recall, Governor? 

Gov. Ammons. -My recollection is tliat it was when the town marshal up there 
was shot. ^ 

Chairnmu Walsh. At what place? 

Gov. Ammons, I think— I forget what town it was — risht neni* Trinidad, 

Chairman Walsh. How many specific acts of violence were tlierc prior to the 
calling out of the troops? 

Gov. Ammons. They were constant almost, a great many of them; T eouldn’t 
teli you how many. 

Chairman Walsh. In what portion of the State? 

Gov. Ajumons. Well, in Las Animas and Huerfano Counties. 

Chairman Walsft. Had there he(‘n any criminal prosecutions started in those 
couiitie.s against individuals prior the calling out of the troops? 

Gov. Ammons. At M'hat time? Of what kind? 

Cliairman Walsh. Of any .sort that yon know of — tliat is, growing out of this 
industrial dis])ute? 

Gov. Ammons. W'ell, there was one shooting dowti there, and T sniipo^e that 
would be iiK'luded ; tiiat probably never would have occui’red had It not lu'en fop 
the sti'iko. That was just before the strike was <‘alled, ns I recall it. 

Chairman Walsh. How many requests were tliere? Were there any requests 
from the judges that were presiding in the courts of those counties, tluit you 
recall? 

tJov. A^hfons. M'ell. there Mas just one judge, one district there. 

('liairman Walsh. Did he join in the r<‘(|uest? 

Gov. Ammons. I am not — T do not re<*all for certain whether he did or not, 
but T think so. 

(^luHrman Walsh. You say the district attorney did not join in the request? 

Gov. Ammons, My recollection Is that lu' did not. T am noi pf>sitive about, 
that: I do not recall Ids name ns being used. 

Cbairman Wai.sh. Were the requests from the sheriff in writing? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes, sir. 


Chairman Walsh. And are on file, I .su|»pose? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes, sir; and mayors and everybody else, nearly — county coh 
inissioners; all the authorities joined, uidess It was the district nitorneJI^lit 
am not sure }d>out that: niy iwolhv'tion is Unit he did not. % 

Chairman Walsh. Were tiiere any organizations of the citizens that nu 
any demand one way or the other? 

Gov. Ammons. Well. T told you tlmt in tlie first place tlu' citizen, s were 
somewhat divided on tlmt. but at tbe present, so far as I know, they are prac- 
tically unanimous. a' 


Chairman Walsh. But what 1 mean. Governor, is were there any organiza- 
tions 

Gov. AMxVfons, I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any organizations formed in whicli tl.e action 
was taken by the citizens? 

Gov. Ammons. I do not know ai)ont that. Tliere were a great manv p^litlcm.s 
filed. 


Chainiian Walsh. Were there any execuflve orders i.s.sned l>.v you in reference 
tOjI^ie situation in the coal fields prior (<► the time tlifd the militia were ordered 
out^ 

Gov. Ammons, I tldnk so. Those are all mutters of record, I would he glad 
to have the commi.ssion get any fact tlicn* is in my otTice; get it in its own wav. 

Chairman Walsh. Your recollection is that it was soim* — that there was .some 
act of violence prior to that time? 

Gov. Ammons. Probably tliere were, but I do not recall just what th(\v were. 

Chairman Walsh. But, of coiirse^ 

Gov. Ammons. The strike is on rei-ord there, ami everytldng is at your di.s- 
posal. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course all orders calling the troops out are on file in 
your office? 

Gov. Ammons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it or did It not contain instructions to the military 
officers? 

Gov. Ammons. No, sir. But there were instructions issued additional, in an 
additional order to Gen. Cliase. 
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Chairman Walsh. When were the instructions issued with reference 

Gov. Ammons. At the time — immediateiy afterwards — next morning—thls 
cali— this proclamation calling out the troops was probably 1 or 2 o’clock in 
tlie morning, after having boon tliore several days and nights conferring, 
trying to secure a settlement betw(‘en the operators and tlie United Mine 
AA'orkers. I thought I was going to get a settlement, and during those last, 
probably 50, hours tlicre was constant lighting going on down there, and two 
towns were virtually surrounded at all times, day and night, and several people 
were killed ; two children were shot in bed. I had constant appeals over the 
plione from women iii those two towns of Tabasco and Berwind for protection, 
to get the troops tliere. 

CMiaIrman Wai,si[. You say there were conferences being held and going on 
down to the time 

Gov. AmmOxNs (interi’upting). Indirect conferences. I could not get direct 
confcnmces, and I got indirect conferences. 

Chairman Waf.sii. I understand. There was no time. I understand. Gov- 
ernor, wlK'U the operators and tlie mine workers, or any portion of them, met 
together. 

Gov. Ammons. Not to my knowledge. No, sir. T could not get them to- 
gether. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, these conf^'renees you held were held witli the 
separate sections V 

Gov. Ammons. Yes, sir. 

(’hairman "WALsir. Where were (hey held? 

Gov. vVmmons. At my ollico. 

Chairman Wai.sit. And were llu' mine <»pei‘a(ors represented by this same 
committee? 

‘ Gov. A^l:^[o^^s. Y>s, sir. 

(.’iiairman Walsh. And tlie mine workers by Ihe same Individuals you iiave 
mentioned, practically? 

Gov. A.mmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman A\'ALsn. Now, after tlie calling out of (lie militia, whore was the 
llrst conflict between tlie troops and any other persons in tlie Slate? 

Gov. Ammons. Tlierc were no contlicts between tlie trooiis after tliey were 
ISrtiefl out, \in1il tlie Ludlow atfair. '^Pliere was some rioting, wliicli tliey wore 
tttl^o iuindle very nicely. It was a largo territory. The troops went down 
5i^e, I tliink, aliout the 28tli of Oetolior. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie date of tlie Ludlow affair? 

Gov. Ammons. Tweniletli (»f April. They went doM'ii aliout the 28th of 
October. Now, during that time, iiotwltlistanding rioting and tlie bad condl- 
tfbn that was found wlien tlie troops went down lliere, there was not a single 
striker shot, Tliere were two men sliof by tlie militia— iiy the National Guard. 
One of them was a nonunion mim^r, a m'gro. who laid shot a town marshal, I 
think, up somewhere in tlie Hastings iieiglihorhood. 1 am not sure, hut he 
had sliot iiiin twice and It was supjioscd to he fatal, and he was trying to get 
away; and, on request of the loi-al authority, I believe, four or five of the 
Nationfil Guard were detailed to try to uiiprehend liim. He saw lliem coming 
wlieri they were looking for him. ln'fore tlu‘y saw iiiiii, and opened fire on them, 
and lie tired 28 shots at them before they killed him. There was another, a 
nonunion minor, tried to break tlirough the picket line one night, and it 
dark, and the young fellow on guard on tlie picket line tried to prevent his 
coming tlirough, and not knowing whotlier the man was trying to take ad- 
vantage of liim or not, liad cocked ids gun, and he prodded him with Ida 
bayonet and perhaps touched tlie trigger, probalily, and in some way the gUQ 
was fired, and it killed the fellow. Those were the only two. 

Chairman I\ai.,sii, At tlie time tlie proclamation calling out the troops was 
issued, Governor, and tlie instructions given, will you please state whether or 
not those instructiori.s covered the question of the bringing in of strike breakers? 

Gov. Ammons. Ye.s, .sir. 

Chairman ^YALSII. And the general nature of the order was that strike 
breakers sliould not be brought in? 

Gov. Ammons. Well, now, I will answer that In tliis way : I thought I was 
very close to a settlement the night tlie troops had to go out. I had, In fact, 
a feeling that there was such a fair prospect of settlement I had delayed send- 
ing the troops proimbly a couple of days longer than I should. Finally things 
got so bad I could not postpone that any longer; but I felt that"I had gotten 
so dose to a settlement that I would be justified in straining the law and I 
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held things in abeyance for a time until I could make further efforts. So I 
Instructed them, until further orders, that no strike breakers should be brought 
in, but that those that wanted to go to work down there should be protected 
in that right. I continued my efforts at a settlement, being delayed from one 
cause or another, until along probably past the middle of the mouth— following 
month, 

Chairman Walsh. That order 

Gov. Ammons (interrupting). Just a moment, please. Then I learned that 
Secretary of Labor Wilson was going to be in the West, or was in the West, 
and I asked him to come here; and I asked President Wilson to send him 
here, feeling that as a member of tlie United Mine Workers of Ameriea— and I 
liad been so informed— he woulil be of great assistance to me, and being in 
tliat official position, he could be of great assistance in promoting a settlement 
of the strike. He consented to come. He was here about 10 days. During 
that time a conference was secured between three of tlie operators and three 
of their former employees in my ollice, and at their re(piest I presided. Secre- 
tary Wilson was there except at one session. They discussed all— or part of 
the matters in dispute; I tldidv all but two. There v/as an understanding — or 
I had the understanding in the beginning, and I am sure Swretary Wilson did. 
that in this conference tlie question of the recognition of the union was not to 
be brought up. I think, Mr. Chairman, that one thing I omitted to suy prior 
to the strike was that, in my opinion, there never was any other question that 
could not have been easily ov(‘rcome in the disputes hetweiMi tliem than the 
question of the recognition of the union, and that without tliat the strike 
would have i)eeii called off — tliat it would not liave been called, or if It had been 
called it would have been easily settled. I think that lias heou true from the 
beginning. 

It was understood by myself when this conference was secured that this 
question of recognition was not to bo mentioned and it was not until the 
very last thing wlieii tlie points of dllTerenoe botwi'cn the oiierators and the 
miners were discussed in a very friendly and free manner. There is a com- 
plete stenographic report, of tliose proceedings, and I have a copy of it, if 
tlie congressional committee lias returned it; there have been so many of these 
investigations, and I have loaned a good many papers and documents. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr, Stenographer, please make a note to call for . that 
copy later on. 

Gov. Ammons. I think I can nndouhtedly find it: I think it has been return^] 
from the congressional committee. 1 have all of the records in ray ofilce, 1 
fliink, if they have all been returned. After tlie discussion on each point, I 
myself called the roll of the six men to sec whether they agreed individually 
after they had talked over the matter in a tentative way, and every point waft 
agreed upon down to the question of— the question of wages was discussed a 
litllo, but it M’as not serious, and it lias never hei'ii in any of the conferences 
that have come to me direct or otherwise. And tlie (juestion of settlement of 
future disputes, Tliose are tiie two tilings left lliat Secretary Wilson thought 
ought to be taken up. One of the men— and I have forgotten their names — I 
have them downstairs — representing the minei’S, then raised the question of 
recognition of the union, whether in exiiress terms I do not know, but Mr, 
Brown stated that tliey had come liere with the understanding that they were 
not discuss that question, and if we were going to discuss it then the con- 
ference was at an end, and after a few words that was dropped, and it was 
agreed that I should suggest to both sides — that 1 should write a letter sug- 
gesting a settlement on the lines of the discussion at this conference, which 
I did. I prepared it and went over It with Secretary of Labor Wilson, who 
approved it, and I put it exactly along tlie lines of their discussion. I did add 
one thing, and I don’t know but aiiotlier little matter that was not discussed 
fully, and that was the right of the men to hoard and trade where they pleased ; 
and I think there was one other— some otlier little matter that had come up 
in a great many talks I had had with miners, and with the representatives 
of the United Mine Workers of America, and I prepared this letter and sub- 
mitted It to both sides. 

At that time Secretary Wilson and myself both felt pretty close to a settle- 
ment. Secretary Wilson then suggested that a settlement would not amount to* 
much unless there was something to take care of the matter in the future, and 
he said that he thought — he said that he could make a certain suggestion that 
might help tb«it matter, and I asked him to prepare that. I had preparetl the 
other matter. -^He wjote a letter suggesting arbitration of some sort; 1 have 
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forgotten just wluit the detail is. We have the letter down here, and yon can 
get that — on this point of wages and the adjustment of future (Ufference» — and 
this letter we also submitted to both sides. Bfy recollection Is tliat he joined 
with me In signing the first ietter—that is, my letter~and that I joined witli 
him in signing the second one. 

Immediately ol)je<1ioa was iiuide to the second one on the ground that until 
ilie other was passed upon it would be useless to present that, and Secretary 
Wilson suggested that we withdraw tJie second letter pending action on tlie 
first. 

The operators accepted the first, and the lT!iite<l Mine Workers rejected it. 
Secretary Wilson sr>C‘Ut about two days with me in conferences, some of which 
w’ere in my office and some of which were down town, and came in and said that 
it was useless to attempt further; tliat at tliat time notUiug could be aeeom- 
pllsbed and that he would return to Washington— tins was not far from tla* 
Ist of December — and that if lie could be of any use later he would return. 

At the close of this conference between the operators and tlie miners I had a 
talk with the three miners, in which they told me that when they came up 
here— I refer to this question of recognition of tJie union— tliey told me wlien 
they came up here they had been inslrucletl to accept nothing but recognition 
of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they state, Governor, what they meant by “ recogni- 
tion of the union 

Gov. AiiMONs. No; those three men did not. 

Clmirmun Walsh. Was that ever (Jistaissed in your conferences — wind they 
meant by “ recognition of tlie union ”? 

Gov. Ammons. That conference did imt take up that Queslion ; (liat conference 
was held with llie understanding that it was not even to be menrioned. 

Ohairmaii Walsh. Wlien they stated to you that their instructions weri^ 

• to take up the question of rwognition of tlie union, ns I understand you, they 
did not state wimt Uioy meant by that? 

Gov. Ammons. No; I thought it was understood. As to myself, I understood 
all the time it meant the closed slioji, unionized ehised shop, with the check-oil' 
system and everything that W'ent with it. 

Chairman Walsh. Your understanding wa.s, whenever that term was ustH.1, 
“ “ rec-ognitloii of the union,” that it meant closed shop and everything that 
went with that? 

'i (W)V. Ammons. Yes, sir; I never heard that disputi^l in all the discussions. 
Secretary Wilson, however, said there might l)e a nioditieil foi'iii of tliat, in 
one of his talks to me, and it was not nece.ssary to go that far; hut t!u‘re was 
never any conference or talk to me, in whicli I did not liave that understanding 
of the term. 

Chairman Walsh. And so far as you know, of course, that was ihe under- 
standing of tlie employers as well? 

Gov, Ammons. Yes, sir. I never heard it di.sciLssed by either side when I 
had any other understanding of it. 

Cliairiuau Walsh, Prior to the conferences that you had. and in wdiicli 
Secretary AVilson took part, had there been any mollification of the first order 
you gave with reference to the bringing in of strike breakers? 

Gov. Ammons. No; that was continued as long as I saw' there was any ho|)e 
of settlement; tliat is, I tried to hold everything right were it was, although tlie 
law permitted the operators to employ anyone if he knew there w as a strike on. 
I felt that the situation was much more serious tlian ptniplc generally sup- 
loosed, and 1 felt w'arrantecl under the circumstances in going to rather an ex- 
treme measure to bring about a settlement if possible, believing that almost any 
sort of a settlement w’as better tlniii a coiitinuanee of the struggle. We were 
hoping— -not expecting to do it so long. We were hoping— in fact, I held every- 
thing In abeyance as long as possible trying to bring about this settlement, 
until I came to the conclusion that nothing could be done in the Immediate 
future, and at that time— as soon as Secretary Wilson had advised me of his 
intention about this, 1 issued an order to Gen. Cha.se, euliiug his attentiou to 
W'hat this law was and asking him to enforce it rigidly, and that all other law's, 
whatever they were, should l>e absolutely and rigidly enforced. I gave testl- 
-inony a moment ago of the laws I thought might tlirow some light on that sltua- 
thm. In following out this I suggesteil to the General tliat he try to see every- 
one that came Into the district who wanted to go to work. During this time 
there was a shortage and prices went up. There was fiultCva good deal' of 
uiu’est about it, and I was very severely criticized for not i)erimttiug men to 
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go to work who wanteil to, or to allow the operators to i)ut men hi to su]iply 
the coaL When I called out the troops I had no money available to pay them. 
I made an attempt to raise money from independent sources to take care of 
these expenses. 

The old law prior-years ago during the time of all the difficulties Uiey had— 
permitted the payment of 6 per cent intere.st on certilicales of indebtedness. 
Our constitution provides means for quelling insurrection. I want the com- 
mission to understand that at the time I called out the troops, and for some 
* time prior thereto, the local authorities were wholly unable to administer—to 
take care of, the situation in those two counties. They had been asking nu' lor 
a good while to take charge of it; arre.sts could not be made; nothing could 
be done to control the situation. 

When I began to fear that I miglit not get this settlement or saw the possi- 
bility of not being able to get this settlement and that there was onlv one 
thiJig that could be done and that was to call out the troops, the only constitu- 
tional remedy that I had, I inquired into the linancial situation and found lliat 
there were no funds, but tltat I could issue certliicatcs of Indebtedness. In 
some of the disturbances we had had in past years there was consideral)le 
criticism about the way it was handled then and .so I undertook to raise funds 
from absolutely independent sources for tJie State. 1 c<»iisul ted olticers and 
members of the Clearing House Association in Denver idM)ut taking tht'se certili- 
cates ill case I should have to issue them, and finally I liad a conference with 
members representing all of the big banks in Denver, I think, and possibly 
some (jf tlie smaller ones, I don't know the exact number, but there must have 
been 20 or 25; I invited tiie auditor and the treasurer to this meeting, and I 
explained to tliose bunkers timt I wanted to be ab.solutely independent of tliose 
contending forces, and tliat tliey would probably have to carry these certilic-ates 
for about a year; that the rate of interest was small and times were liard, hut 
it ^yas absolutely tlie only way I knew of to control the situation. The auditor 
notiiied them that he did not believe that the troops were necessary yet, and 
he would determine whether he would issue the cerliticates of indeliteiiness when 
tliey came to liim. Tliey asked for my room for a little iiit to liold an executive 
meeting, which they did. At the end of this meeting tliey told me they would 
give me the anuuiiit of money I wanted for tlie iirst 30 days. I was still 
hoping tliat in 30 days’ time 1 miglit get this tiling settliHl aiarwouhl not mW 
any further money. That was .$150, (XX) at par at 4 per cent, provided the 
auditor would sign tlie certificates of indebtedness. I think tills was on SuAday 
before I called out tlie troops on Monday or Tuesday. 

Failing in tlie settloiiKMit and conditions being so bud down there, I could 
not delay any longer, and I had to take my chances on the uuditoi’, and I called 
out tlie troops. I had great dlfiiculty in buying supplies for tlie nioii under 
tliose Circumstances, and the auditor Ihially took advice from his attorneys 
that he did not need to sign these certificates, or that he had no rigid to, or 
tliat he did not liave to sign them, ami I had to take tliat mallei* to tlie 
supremo court, which decided for the State. But that made it extremely diffi- 
cult. Howevei-, some business men ('ame to the front and fui’iiished supplies 
and took their elianei^s. 

After tlie first iiiontli was up and nothing had bemi nceonipiislied and a .settle- 
ment looked furtlier away than ever, I got authorization from these few hanks 
and at Pueblo and Colorado Springs and some others for another .$100, 0(X), and 
afterwards I got a little bit more; but there was comstaut threat that it would 
not be paid, and they were afraid to furnish money, and we ran in debt to a 
very large amount, so that I took the troops out as soon as I felt it was at all 
safe. 

I had ordered Gen. Chase to get the arms from both sides, and when they 
were not delivered up I told him to find them if he could and get them. It was 
always represented to me that the arms had been gi\*en up. I did not lielieve 
along the 1st of April that there would he any further serious trouble, and so I 
had reduced the troops considerably at that time and I ordered tlie balance, of 
them out. I was taking them out gradually. 

We had a conference of western governors on the 8t h 

Chairman Walsh, On the .Stli of what month, Governor? 

Gov. Ammons. Of April, and an Irrigation inference at the samp time which 
was called by Secretary Lane. We had 9 or 10 western governors here. I had 
been wanting, for a long time, to take this strike matter up with the Feileral 
authorities, -i^eclally with the congressional committees at Washlngtoii. We 
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had at the same time a controversy between the Federal Government and the 
State over rights of way for irrigation power plants in the San Luis Valley 
particularly, and other places in the State, and we had been endeavoring to 
get an agreement with Secretary Lane for a friendly suit to determine tlie 
rights of the State. The governors wanted a committee to go down there In 
the matter of the general leasing system, and a program was formed in regard 
to that, which was unanimously agreed upon. 

I did not say anything about what 1 was going to Washington for except on 
matters relating to the governors’ conference, but the other things I wanted 
to go into pretty fully while there in my own way. I was appointed on the 
governors’ committee, and I left here on Friday night, I think the 17th of April, 
and all the troops I had intended should be out of the held before I left ; but 
just before I left, on the solicitation of a lot of people, not on either side of 
this controversy, I left 38 men, including a cook and a doctor and his assistant, 
at Ludlow and Cedar Hill for a few days, those people saying that if they were 
not left there they would be afraid to stay; they were afraid there would be a 
little trouble just at the time of the change, and I was led to believe that if 
these men were h'ft tluTe for another week that the whole thing would be over 
as far as any violence which the local authorities did not control was concerned. 

I took with me down to Washington the attorney general and the State 
engineer, to take up our irrigation matter witli S(cretary Lane. I arrived Iri 
Washinj^on ]\Ionday morning. I think about 8.30. I heard during the afternoon 
some indefinite reports about some trouble at Ludlow. I forgot to say that I 
left instructions requesting that the acting governor, Lieut. Gov. Fitzgerald, 
and with Gen. Chase, that if there was no trouble, that the balance of the 
National Guard, 38 in number, should leave on the following Wednesday or 
Thursday, either tlie 22(1 or 23d of At)rll. 

I never got t() take these matters up except individually with Dr. Foster and 
other m(unl)ers of the House committ(,'e witii whom I had got acciuaiiited during 
the congressional investigation here and some Senators ; I got no chance to make 
arrangements with committei's. I kept one or two or three of the engagements 
that I had made on other matters, and we did not get our conferencevS at all. 
On Monday afternoon I got some iiuhdinite rc'ports — t('l('grams— about the 
trouble at Ludlow. We stayed up nearly all night, and did not get anything 
very definite. It was Tuesday night b(‘fore we got anytliing like reliabii' in- 
formation, and I got most of that through newsi)aper men — one in particular 
that' was with me; that I got through Pueblo. As soon as I learned how 
serious it was I started for honui — breaking all of tlie balance of my engage- 
ments and getting back here as soon as I could. I realized that we had no 
money, that I could not raise any more, that our indebtedness tlien was prob- 
ably .$600, (XK), and half of it was unprovidr'd for. I started out and got some 
of my congressional friends to start a movement for me to get assistance from 
the Federal troops, if we discovered the trouble was as bod as it appeared to be 
from the dispatches I then had. I did that on my way home, or us soon as I 
started. I had telegraphic requests from Colorado suggesting that, after I had 
started, within a few hours — first, I think, from the operators, (^ver tlie wire 
I agre(Hl that a special session of the legislature should immediately be au- 
thorized. to show that we could raise some money for t lie troops, but asked 
Acting Gov. Fitzgerald not to specify what should be in the call until I got 
home. That was done. The troops had not been paid for the last two or three 
months of their service. They had not had decent clothing, while, at the same 
time, they \vere being terribly abused by the press, and notwithstanding that 
fact, about 6.50 of them responded to the call of Acting Gov. Fitzgerald and 
returned down there after the Ludlow affair against those many thousands of 
armed men who had found the guns that they had said they had given up and 
did not have, and who were in open insurrection against the State. There were 
a great many dreadful things done during that time, In which there was a good 
deal of loss of life. There was a good deal of loss of life prior to the Ludlow 
trouble and prior to the time the troops went out. There was loss of life not 
only after the troops got down there but before they got in that particular 
field, at La Veta, where five men were ambushed and four of them killed. 

I called a specal session of the legislature; the call is a matter of record. 
There had been a great deal of criticism for attempting to police the district 
with the National Guard. I Inquired into systems In other States and thought 
I would ask of the special session authorization for a trained polic'e force, with 
strict civil service, simply to keep order, realizing that that could done much 
cheaper than it could be done by the National Guard, gut the newspapers 
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made a campaign against that, misrepresenting what was wanted, and that was 
defeated. I asked for permission to prevent the sale and use of firearms, 
which was granted. I asked permission to close the saloons in the disturbed 
district without declaring full martial law, and that was granted. When I 
first called out the troops down there I dlrecteil that the saloons should be 
closed and kept closed, but we did not have men enough in the territory to do 
that. Gen. Chase made arrangements with individuals in particular localities 
to get them to close the saloons, and he sai<l that very generally tluit was com- 
plied with and the promises by the saloon keepers were kept. I asked the 
legislature at the special session for a million dollars to take care of the 
expenses of the strike up to that time and for any that we might have in the 
future. 

Tresldent Wilson, in granting my request for the troops, did so with a good 
deal of hesitancy and with the understanding from me that as soon as we 
could raise funds to take care of the situation in the future the Federal troops 
would be withdrawji. I had great diliicully in disjmsing of lionds. This war 
came on, and that interfered with selling anything at a reasonable rate of 
interest. The fact of the matter is that while our Sate bonds would have 
sold, and the ones we did sell sold on the basis of 4 per cent a couple of years 
ago, now Ave could not sell them on the 4 per cent allowed by the act. And 
while we were a long time trying to dispose of these bonds and to make some 
arrangement by which they (*ould bo exchanged— a provision which occurred 
in the bill authorizing that— I have made arrangements for the disposition of 
sullioient bonds to take cai’e of future expenses and have so informed the 
rresident; and 1 ex])ect at any time that he may take out the Federal troops 
and turn the matter back over to the State. 1 have no definite information from 
him about wlien this shall be done. 

OhairmaJi Waush. When was the first order modified? If you stated it, 
Governor, wliy, 1 lia ven’t 

Gov. Ammons. About 30 days — during the time we were trying to bring 
about this settlement. It was extended longer than I expected. 1 thougiit I 
would get this settlement in a week or 10 days, but llieso eonferences back 
and fortli always dragged out longer than I figured ; and tben when 1 attempted 
to S(‘cnre the assistam-e of S(*cretary of Labor Wilson that (lelayed matters 
a few days until lie sliould arrive here and we got this conference between 
the operators and tlicir employees; and I was V(‘ry anxious and tliought that 
might bring about a solution, and so l>y the time they adjourned and Secretary 
AVilson had made his further investigations about 30 days liad elapsed. At 
that time 1 Avent directly upon the law'-enforcement basis. I Avant to say, 
because tliei'c* lias been a great deal of misrepresentation on this point, that 
liefore the strike was called I had notilietl the leaders of the United IMlne 
Workers that I Avanted to do everything I could to prevent a strike, and I told 
the leaders on both sides tiiat if 1 could not get them togelber and settle the 
matter, the (Uily thing tliat I could do Avas to assume an impartial attitude 
and enforce tiie hiAV. I rei.'olloi't one circumstance in ])articular, Avlimi 1 Avas 
frying to ui-ge upon tlie leaders of the United Mine Workers that tiie people of 
(Colorado had been liaving rather bad financial years for tAvo or three years, 
and they Avere ratlier iianging on by tliiar eyebrows, as I think I expressed it; 
that they Avould bo very much (qiposcd to any disturbance at that time and 
unable to stand it very Avell financially. And 1 si»oke to them, urging them 
that they should allow me the opportunity of trying to enforce the Iuavs of the 
State before they called a strike. They said tliat the laws never had cut any 
figure down in this southern field. 1 told them I diiin't know anytliiug about 
that, and that I Avas not responsible for it, but tliat I did feel that, as Ave had 
just got a neAv laAv regulating the operutiori of coal mines, that a strike such as 
Avas proposed called in anybody’s administration AA'ould surely ruin it; and I 
felt that I had a right to ask tliem that they giAe me the opportunity to enforce 
tliese laAvs before tliey called a strike; tliat if they Avould help me I tliought 
1 could, and if I failed, tlien I Avould Iiave notliing to say. 

They told me at that time tliat if they got recognition of the union lliey could 
control thof^e matters very largely tliem.seh'es, and that is what tlioy wanted. 
I suggested to them that they had a population doAvn there of people of a great 
many nationalities Avho spoke different languages, Avho understood little of our 
laws and customs, and that if a strike Avas started they Avould be hard to 
control, and that there might be such disturbances that the local authorities 
could not control them, and the State would have to go In ; that the State could 
do nothing oily to keep the peace. If it kept the peace, the mines miglit be 
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filled up and they would h)se their strike. But their contention was that they 
could not get enough men to man the mines at that time without any strike, 
and that the men would go out on a strike and they w'ould have to make terms 
with them, and that they would therefore win the strike. Tliat Is the mistake 
they made, just as the operators made a mistake wlieu they thought that very 
few of their men would go out. A good many of tliom did go out—not as many 
as has been reported generally in the press, but a great many more than they 
thought would go out 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when you adopted tiu.s policy of enforcing all the 
law's, that Included the protection to those operating the mines in bringing 
other men to take the ])laee of the strikor.s, did it. (rovernor? 

Gov. Ammons, l*rovi<led tlio.se men were entitled to go to work uuder the 

law'. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when were the first ones brought in? 

Gov. Ammons. I can not tell you. Tliere were not a great many brought in 
anyhow’. 

(Uuiirman Walsh. Was it in the month of December? 

Gov. Ammons. Well, you see, it was about the last of November that I 
modified this order. Let me see — at the end of about 30 days from the time 
the trooi^s w’eiit in there; 1 dDifr. re<'<»lleet the exact date. It is on file down 
there. That is the best evidence, because the order is there. 

Chairman Walsh. During the time tlie fir.st order was in effect, was it 
respected by the oiierators? 

Gov. Ammons. So far as I know; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So far as you know*. Now 

Gov. Ammons (interrupting). We liad complaints — always had complaints 
both ways. I tried to look into ev<a*y oiul Lor instance, one of the first 
things I "heard was— and right liere I w’aiit to say that I bad the same charges 
against the militia from tbc beginning almost— right after tlie first week or 
tw’O, anyhow. For instanee, I liad this sort of a complaint, that the Natioiial 
Guard was filled with .Baldwin-Felts detecliv«‘s. Now, I liad made quite an 
examination and I couldn't find any at any liiiu'. When tliat complaint was 
later again made, I offered a reward of $1<)0 if they would show me one. I 
tried every W'ay in tlie worhl I could. Tliis contest was very bitter. I don't 
know^ where the bitterness began. Of course. .Mr. Cluiirimin, wlieu I came 
Into olfice there had been n strike in the noj'tliern field up here just north of 
Denver for more than two years— possibly tliree; 1 don’t know exactly. But 
I knew nothing of the merits of that contniversy luM-ause that bad been in 
my predecessor’s administration. There had been previous strikes down 
south, and tliere are lots of people on lioth sides better capable of telling 
you what those difiiculties were than I; but I always thought this strike in 
the northern field here was the incubator out of wliicli the other w'as hatched. 

Chairman W'alsh. Now, after you adopted your deliniP' policy 

Gov. Ammons (interrupting). I adojited my definite policy in the first place 
before the strike was call(‘d, but I varied it during this one month— about 
3Q — believing I could so( niv a setlh*ment. by so doing, of the strike. 

Now, that is the only variation I ever made from my policy, and I did it then 
feeling that I ^^'as justified in even straining the law in order to bring almut 
a settlement. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what difficulties, if any, did you encounter growing 
out of the laws tlioinselves in referem-e to the governor exercising any definite 
policy with respect to the controversy? 

Gov. Ammons. Well, I experienced most of my difficulties in that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Well. I would like you to take up. if you will, please, 
Governor, what features tliere were of divided power in tlie State departments, 
If there were such, or anything of that kind, tiiat you considered an embargo 
In your efforts to carry out any policy? 

Gov. Ammons. Well. I have referred to one. 

Chairman Walsh. That wa.s iii the matter of the issuance of securities by 
the State ^ ^ 

Gov. Ammons (interrupting). Yes, sir; and if it laid not been for the 
supreme court I would have been made absolutely helpless tiiere. That cost 
this State a great deal of money, because it was very difficult, Indeed, to 
buy supplies imder a situation of that kind, as you can readily imagine. Fjven 
when I got banks to agree to take some of the.se certificates there was some- 
body, I don’t know wlio it was, went to them and warned them that ttmy 
would not be paid ; and some were canceled. In this State we liave not only 
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all of the State officers electeil iJKlei>endently of each other, but there are some 
of the other departments, executive in natiiie, wiiich are not imder the 
governor — among these the labor department. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly state, will you, Governor, how that is coii' 
stituted? 

Gov, Ammons. I will do that. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Gov. Ammons. The labor commissioner, uinh'i* the stjitute. is tli<' secretary 
of state, hut the real labor commissioner, I believe, is designated by tiie 
statute us the deputy labor commissioma'. He is the real labor commissioner. 
He is a man appointed by the .'secretary of state. He was a partisan in this 
matter. I did not know tliat to l)egin with 

Cliairman Walsh (interrupting). Does the secretary of state lm\e full 
authority 

Gov. Ammons {interrupting). Well, I will ti'll yoii — I would ratlun- he would 
testify to tlnit because 1 don't want to go into that. 

Chairman Wat.su. Has it been que.stioncd 

Gov. Ammons (intorrnpring). Hut liis deputy, the deputy labor l•ommissloner, 
is appointed by him, and that deputy commi.ssioncr is tin* acting lah<n- com- 
missioner in tins State. Tliis department— I sought in hM)lviug up tlie law.s 
and In trying to aecomplisli something towanl the settlement and control of 
this situaiion, I sought to call in his assistance. Immediately the operators 
said, “ Why he is a partisan on one si«Ie. We won t hnw anything to do witii 
him. He is a niemher of”— I don’t know; I think they said of orgajdzed 
labor; nnyliow that he was partisan, 1 r(‘eollect that, and I could not use 
tliat oflicel And not only that, but that ofllcer, Mr. Brake, tlie acting (h'puty 
commissioner down there, was, so far as 1 know, and I know most (*f them 
were in active opposition to everytliing that I tried to do. They made inllam- 
inatory six‘<‘ches — one of ins deputies came witli a committee up to nie to tel) 
me that if I did not do certain tilings, including tlie withdrawal of Gen. Chase 
or the troojis from the field, I believe, within five days, tliey would start a 
recall petition. He came into my own otnce ami told me that. I had absolute 
harniony from one State oflicial and lunl his assistance; and wliile 1 could not 
say that wc agi’eed on every little detail of policy, yet he was a man wlmse legal 
advice I valued, ami who was of great assistance to me and very loyal from 
begiiiiiiiig to end. Tliat was tlie attorney general, Fred Farrar. I had some 
others in the building who were friendly hut wlio to(>U no active part, or at 
least little. The situation under sucli circum.stance.s as we had liei’e is beyond 
anytliing I cun describe. Everything Unit is done in this Slate in an c\erutl\(* 
way the governor is hold responsible tor. I liad no more control over tlie 
labor department of this State than I had over tlie labor department in tiie 
Stale of New York; ami had not only no a.sslstance from it, but the most active 
opiKisltimi. 

Cliairman Walsh. Any other department, Governor, that you conceive to 
have had to do with tliis situation? 

Gov. Ammons. I don't care to say anything almut the others. There was no 
active opposition save frinn tliose two departments— the one under tlie advia^ 
of his attorneys wlio, I understand, were at the same time tlie attorneys for 
the United Aline Workers. 

Ohairmaii Walsh, In what way. Governor, dhl tlie labor department hinder 
you in carrying out your policy, or was there any other means except such as 
you have mentioned, making ,spee<*lie.s and 

Gov. Ammons (interrupting). Well, I recollect that long l)efore I luiderstomt 
the situation very thoroughly, I was asked for permission by two men in that 
department— I don’t know wlio they were now, I don't know Avliether 1 could 
find the naine.s any ]oi)g<>r— to semi men down there on perfectly legitimate pur- 
poses in connection Mitli their department. 'J’liey Avent down there, and the 
next thing I <li.scovered Avns that Avlien they AAeiit into tlie mine — it Avas after 
the strike was called — they liegaii to try to persuade the men Avorking in the 
mine to leave It; and, of course, I couldn't grant any further permits of that 
sort. 

Chairman Walsh. Did or did not the labor department refuse to carry out 
any orders that you i.ssued to them? 

Gov. Ammons. I had no right to give them any orders. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you attempt to secure 

Goal Ammons (interruiiting). Well, they iieA-er Avaited for me to tiy very 
much, but they started right out in opposition. And tlien, after this one man 
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appenred in niy office to tell me that I had to do certain things within five days 
or he would begin a recall-start a recall petition against me— he came in the 
next morning I think and said he was trying to help me. 

Chairman Walsh. During the time of this conference, when Secretary Wilson 
was present and the question of the recognition of the union came up, did or 
did not Secretary Wilson advise these employees to waive the question of 
recognition? 

Gov. Ammons. I have forgotten what the language was; but the understand- 
ing was, by both Secretary Wilson and myself— he expressal great surprise 
when this thing was ever broiiglit up— that it was not to be mentioned In the 
(‘onference, because we could not have gotten the conference with any under- 
standing of that sort. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, toward the close of the conference did Secretary 
Wilson tell them that they should waive tlie jiroposltion of recognition of the 
union and see if they could not settle it along the other lines? 

Gov. Ammons. I have forgotten what his language was, but he rather warned 
these men that they should not ask too much; and he told them a story to 
illustrate his point. I don’t mind rej)eating the story if you want to hear it, 
because it explains the situation very fully. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if it is illustrative and plea.sant 

Gov. Ammons (Interrupting). He said, while they were all standing at 
my table in front of my desk — the Secretary said it remijided him of the story 
of a man that hunted monkeys in Soutli America. He sjiid the monk(‘ys were 
up in the trees, and the hunter would take rather small-mouthed bottles and 
fill them partly uith nuts and fasten them securely to the foot of the trees, 
'.i’lien the hunter would go away and the monkeys wo\dd come down and put 
their hands down In the bottle and got them full of nuts, and then they could 
not get their hands out and they would not drop any of the nuts, but just 
squeel Jind hold onto those nuts until the hunter would return and get the 
monkey. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Governor, is there any other statement that you de- 
sire to make of your own — any voluntary statement? 

Gov. Ammons. I don’t know of any; I don’t recall anything. Of course, if 
there is anything you want, and T haven’t it here, 1 have it in my office. 

Chairman Walsh. If there is anything we will ask your secretary here, and 
also as to those letters. 

Gov. Ammons. Yes; my secretary will furnish anything in the office that you 
want ; and if there are any of these matters come np later before you are through 
that you want to ask me about, 1 udll be very glad to furnisli any information 
I liav(‘, I\Ir. Cbnirman. 

Chalnmin Walsh. Commissioner Lennon asks me to ask you wliether you 
liave any knowledge as to any want of any enforcement of tlio laws, particularly 
(Mifercemeiit of existing laws, in coal terrilory at the time you came into office 
and prior to the time you came into office, Governor. 

Gov. AjfMONs. No. sir. 1 liad had complaints — I know I Imve hoard in a gen- 
eral way that there had been a good deal of dispute over tliose conditions down 
there because of the strike and things in the i»ast; and 1 recall those only as I 
read them in the neM’spai)ers as any otluT citizen would. 

Chairman Walsh. You liave no first-hand knowledge? 

Gov. AisLAfONs. No. I did desire earm*stly to enforce these laws as all others, 
and asked these gentlemen when they were talking about tlie strike to give me 
an opportunity to enforce those laws before tlie strike sliould be called. I trieil 
to secure the enforcement of tliose laws. The enforcement of this present law, 
you know, depends uiion receipts from a tax 'put upon the output of mines for 
its enforcement. AVe have been liampered ti little bit in putting the new law into 
effect, but we are putting it in as fast as we can; and the man at the head pf 
that department is a member of organized labor, and I think he has tried to be 
very efficient a.s far as I know. I know he 1ms been earnestly endeavoring to 
put that law into effect. I know he has been charged with a little prejudice 
because he has been a meniher of that organization, hut he has always expressed 
to me his very earnest desire to put the law into effect, and I have given him every 
assistance that I could with what means we have had with which to work. And 
while probably it is not perfe<‘t yet, and iierhaps the law Itself is not perfect yet, 
I think it is making great progress and that conditions are a good deal better 
than they were. 
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Chnirnian Walsh. Have you given any thought, (rovernor, so that you may 
make suggestions as to any amendments in the law that would make for indus- 
trial peace? 

Gov. Ammons. In this State? 

Chairman Walsh. In this State. 

Gov. Ammons. Not in that law. Here is one thing I do want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, and I almost forgot it. That is that this is not a local fight. If it 
had been I think we could have settled it. This strike \Vas not called, and it 
was not financed within this State, really. That is, the causes, the main pur- 
pose for which It was called, were not local entirely ; and It has been controlled 
and financed from outside of the State, partly on one side and almost wholly on 
the other. And the recommendation I hav(‘, above all other things, is what I 
went to Washington for. If I had been permitted to carry out my mission, it 
was to urge upon Congress the absolute necessity of legislation r(*gulating 
national matters of this kind by national law. I can see how it is an utter im- 
possibility for any of these weaker States liere, without bankrupting themselves 
and bringing about a bitterness over sucli contests as this, that are bound to last 
for years and have a bad intluencc upon industrial and business conditions in 
these Western States. To illustrate this, 0»l(M'ado is not a district of the mlno 
workers’ organization by itself; but 1 think Colora<lo, Utah, and New Mexit^o 
form one district, none of thcmi uidonized ; and the tight started to unionize these 
three States; but it was md started in all three State.s, but started In one State 
at one time by a national organization with headquarters in the East, with the 
pui'pose that, if it 'was won in Colorado, then they would take it up in New 
.Ah'xico and Utah, or vice versa. It is therefore an interstate matter. 

Noav, both sides to this controversy, so far as wc are concerned, arc wealthy, 
lloth sides are powerful. Both sides have been financed, one of them partly and 
the other almost entirely, from outside of oin* boundaries; and locally it is an 
utter impossibility, no differ('nce how hard we try to control this situation, to do 
so. It setnns to me the most imperative duty of Congress to take cluirge of these 
great national organizations with luindreds of thousands of members, and or- 
ganized capitalists on the other side, if you ]>lease, and provide some legislation 
that will at least assist the States in controlling sucli controversies in the future. 
Now, I am more concerned about the future than I am about the past. That is 
over. It 1ms been an awful had dream for us here. The only satisfaction I 
have got is that with what little knowledge I had of strike conditions from my 
own experience I have tided to handle it In the host way I could under the cir- 
cumstances; and I realize that our States are going to lie helpless in the future 
if this situation Is not met squarely by Congress and if some legisljillon lie not 
enacted l)y Congress to control it. I am in favor, in our own State, after having 
looked up what laws I could find in the country and in olher countries, of a 
mediation act something along the line of this railway employees’ act passed a 
year or two ago and with which doubtless you ai’e all acquainted, and perhaps 
of the law ill Wisconsin. That seems to suit our situation belter than any other. 

But, I want to say this, that during tiie time of the special session of the 
legislature I was asked to enlarge my call for compulsory arbitration, and I 
could not find wlaa'c we could make that effeetive, because we could not make 
tlie awards ('fre('tive. I could not find anything else that would fit our par- 
ticular case hci-c where tlie strike was to unionize the State. When this matter 
was called to my ,‘ittention by a committee of the legislature, I called them 
to come down and talk the matter over wilh me, and I said to them, “Now, you 
find something that will .settle this situation hero, and I will enlarge my force. 
If I am permitted to do so. and if not 1 will call tlie legislature directly hack 
on leaving town and put it in effect,’’ hut they, I imagine, upon investigation 
were in the same position that I was, they could not find anything. And to 
this day I am not pi’epared to offer anything more than I have just now, 
except this. Finally, I want to say that the greatest of all is violence. I do 
not know anything to stop strikes, and I do not know that they should be 
stopped. I don’t know any yvny to .stop lockouts. I can not dkscover any way 
to compel these people to get together and force a settlement. But it does seem 
to me that our laws should he strengthened very much to prevent any sort of 
violence by either party to a dispute of the kind, and I can not understand why 
there should not be some way worked out by those who are experts in this 
matter under which industrial disputes would he settled by lawful means in 
the courts as well as any (fiber kind of disputes. If we are to go upon the 
other basis that they are to be settled by Intimidation or threats or violence 
that either side of the controversy can control, then it is only a question of 
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tlie stron}25est arm, and by a unloii of either side, either capital or tiie other, 
la tlii« country, there certainly migiit come such a coaflict, the results <»f which 
we would not want to contemplate. 

And there is one other thing, Mr. Chairman, that I tliink is vital, and that is 
the press agency. I do not believe tliat the coming of such men us George Creel 
and Ui)ton Sinclair and .Tohn llml and Kev. Alkinsoa, and perhaps some others, 
to C{)lorado for their unigazlm^s was an awident The greatest difficulty that 
I found here at the time tifter that Ludlow affair, was that; and if you Imve 
ajiy d<»uht about tlmt I iiope you will go into that very fully from tliose mi the 
ground. 

Cliairman Waj.sh. You wisli us to go into the attitude of the press? 

G<»v. AiiMoNs. Just (die oi- two imire seiilenct^ ou lids. Tlie greatest difficulty 
I lia^i was tlie alisoluie luisi'Ciiresentation of everytidng in the publu; press; and 
we were powerless eitlier to correct it or to get tlie facts stated to tlie public, 
ami tlie public excitement was simidy tremendems here, and even an appeal 
to jiiTiis couched in crafty language thtit could not be prosecuted, but was 
understood .just as well as tliougii made in tlie most violent laugiuige iu the 
world, was published hy our leading papers, and upparenily everything was 
done to excite the public; and the country was thoroughly misinformed, and is 
yet, for I have just heiai Last and I timl the same opiidon still exists as to 
conditions here, and the only object that I could find in that, was creating 
syiiii>}ithy for the pur]x>se of raising funds to suppoit the war. 

Chairman ^^'ai.sh. Anything else? 

Gov. AMjroNs. I don't think <»f anything else. If you want to ask me any 
questions, I will he glad to answer them. 

(’hairiimn IValsii. Is there anytiiiiig else? 

Gov, Ammons. I do not tliink of anything else. If yon want to ask me any- 
thing, I am willing to answer it. 

Clinirmaii Walsh. That is jill, thank yon. 

Gov. Ammons. If I think of anytliing ]\Ir. (•iiairman. before yon mljourn, I 
will communicate with you. I will lie glad to come jigain if you wisl). 

rimlrman \N^\lsh. We nil! be very glad to have you do so. You may be ex- 
cused ; thank you. 

Mr. OsgcKKl. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. C. OSGOOD. 

Mr. Osgood. Shall I be sworn? 

Chairman Walsh. No; we do not swear the witnesses. Sttile your naimv 
please. 

Mr. Osgood. John C. Osg(X>d. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Sir. Os(MK)D. I am engaged in oi)erating coal mines. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ami what is the name of your company, or the names 
of your companies? 

Mr. Osgood. The Victor-American Fuel Co. 

Chairman IN'alsh. Are you connected as an official, director, witli any other 
coal company? * 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. How long liave yon lioen connected with that company? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, Hint (xmipany under its present name, was organiztal, I 
think, in 11)00, and predecessor companies under similar names prior to various 
reorganizations In connection with them date back to about 1901. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you hemi connected with the coal industry 
in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Osgood. Alnmt 33 years— 32 years. 

Chairman Walsh. With what companies have you been connected during 
that time? 

^Ir. Osgood. I organized the Colorado Fuel Ga. in 1882. In 1892 it was con- 
solidated with the C<jlm*ado C/oal & Iron Co., forming the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. I was connected with that company from 1892 until 1903, when I 
retired. 

Chairman Watj^h. rntll 1903. And sime that time, what companies have 
you been connected with? 

^Ir. OsoooD. The Victor-American Fuel Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I would like you. If you will, please— have you 
given personal attention to this business since 1892? 
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Mr. OseooD. I wiis eiigngwl in thn coal business ioug l)efore that, before 
coming to Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh, Wlierwiboiits? 

Mr. Osgood. My coal busiue.ss prior to coming here started in 1870, in Iowa ; 
and I was lntere.sted in coal mining operation in Illinois and Iowa until 1892, 
and also for a portion of the time after I came to Colorado, I still retained 
some of my interests in Iowa and Illinois. 

Chairman Walsh. Since 1882 have you maintained your residence in Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. OsG(X)D. I think that I have maintained my legal j-esidence in Co1oi*udo 
since 1882. I liave been away a great deal. I have lived to some extent in 
New York, and to some extent abroad during the years that have elapsed. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had an office or place of business here during all 
of that time? 

Mr. {)s(jooD. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. WherealMUits? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, I think that my — ^always in Denver. 

Chairman AValsh. Always in the eity of Denver? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes ; so far as the office is eoneerned. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish. If you will, Mr. Osg(M)d, you would give a historical 
sketch of the troubles tliat have ariseji, and that have existed in tlie coal min- 
ing industries in ('olorado, beginning with the time that you had first-liand 
knowledge of it. 

Mi‘. Osgood. The history is comparatively brief. 

The first strike of anything mor(‘ than of local importance or that lasted 
more than a few days or a week, some local <listiirhan<'e, was the strike which 
occurred in 1893, the so-ealU'd r>el)s strike, a sympathetic strike that grew out 
of the labor disturbances that w(‘re spread all over the countiy. There were no 
particular demands made by the coal minors of Colorado. They simply stated 
that they struck out of sympathy for tlu* men that wore on strike in other i>jirts 
of the country. The next strike 

Chairman VY\lsh. Mow extensive was that strike, Mr. Osgood? 

Mr. Osgood. It was not at all complete. Some mines were out entirely. st>me 
iniiU'S none of the men ^\'ent out. some of them worked throughout the peidod 
of disturbance and otliers of them wore entirely closed down. It was not a com- 
plete strike, altliough It was quite general in different sections of tlie Stale. 

('hairman Wai.sh. I was going to ask you, did it take in (he northern and 
soutlieru fi(‘lds, both? 

Mr. Osgood. T liad no interest in coal mining In northci’U Colorado, and I do 
not recall at this time whether there were any mines in northern Colorado that 
went out. My impression Is that there were not. 1 was tlion with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., and we had mines in almost every (dher .section of the State, 
and some of these mines worked throughout the strike, and in some mines the 
men wont out. 

Chairman Walsh. Historically, Mr, Osgood, do you know anything about 
the strikes of 1SS4, ISSo, and ISSG, the Knights of I.alxM- ti-onhies? 

Mr. Osgood. ATui mean in the East, or out here in tliis country? 

Chairman Walsh. Out here. 

Mr. Os(iO()D. I don't know of anything, except local strikes. I don’t know any- 
thing that was State wide, or general strike here in those years. 

Chairman AAIm.sh. Now, in the strike of 1808, was there an organization in ' 
the field, a labor oJ’ganization? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sii*. 

Chairman Walsh. It was just a sympathetic strike? 

Mr. Osgood. A .sympatlietlc strike called on the A. R, V. This growing out 
of the .so-called Debs strike. 

Clialnnan Walsh. Were the militia called out iu that strik(‘? 

Mr. Osgood. Federal troops were In some cast's. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there fatalities, collisions hetween the military 
for(?es and the miners? 

Mr. Osgood. Not to such an extent that they have impressed tliemst'lves upon 
my memory. There may hu\e been one or two, hut it was not general. 

Chairman WAr>SH, After the strike came on, was there any effort on the part 
of any organization, any labor organization, to organize the miners? 

Mr. Osgood. Not at all, at that time. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Not at all. And you say that there were no specific do 
mands made, tliat It was purely a sympathetic strike? 
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Mr. Osgood. A sympathetic strike. 

Ohuirmau Walsh. How long did it last? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, on that I am not clear in my mind, but it seems to me it 
was all over within 60 days ; but I may be wrong about that ; that is my best 
recollection. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when was the next strike? 

Mr. Osgood. Th^ next strike occurred in 1903, in the fall of 1903, and ter- 
minated in June, 1004. 

Chairman AValsh. Was there any organization in tlie field at that time? 

Mr. Osgood. There was no organization, so far as 1 know, that had any con- 
^.tiaictual relations with the coal operators. There was an organization which 
was attempting to unionize the men. 

Chairman Walsh. What organization? 

Mr. Os(jooD. United Mine Workers of America. 

Chairman Walsh. That was in the fall of 190.S until June, 1904? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That was in the fall, was it? How extensive was that 
trouble? 

Mr. Osgood. Why, it was State wide. There may have been mines tliat did not 
go out, but if so they u'cre very few. It was a strike that in many respects 
was very similar to this strike of 19UM4. lhanand was made that the opera- 
tors should sign a contract with the United Mine Workei*s of America and 
o{M:‘rate their mines as closed shop — on the closed-shop ya’inciple. And the men 
who were called out went out just about as they did at this time. Some of the 
mines, most of them remaine<l — some of the men — and at others none of them 
remainetl. They establislied camps, and violence was startl'd from tlie very 
iiiceihion of the striki', and troops were called out, and the strike was finally 
called off in June of 1904. Tliat was under the presidency of John Mitchell of 
the United ]\iine Workers of America. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you rei-ali who was gov(‘rnor of Colorado at lliat time? 

Mr. Osgood. Cov. Peabody. 

Chairman Walsh. M'as there an attempt at Unit time to bring the operators 
and the coal men together in a conference? 

Mr. Osgood. T do not recall at this time what efforts may have been made in 
that direction. T presume that there were, hut 1 lniv(‘ no recollection of the 
details of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your company attend a conference? Did you send a 
representative — the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Osgood. No; I was not with Uie company at tliat time, and I had not 
commenced any active work with tlie Victor-American. And in the inception 
of the strike I was not in (Colorado. I was in Europe. And it would be true 
that with the Inception of the strike there would be many of the details that I 
would not be familiar with? 

Chairman Walsh. Y^es. 

Mr. Osgood. The strike was gradually fading away when I returned in about 
January or February of that year. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you recall tliat tiie demands that were made at that 
time 

Mr. Osgood. No. 

tir. Chairman AValsh. I have it here and T will call your attention to it to re- 
fresli your memory, from the records at AA'asliington. 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman AA'alsii. The demand at that time was for an eight-hour day, semi- 
monthly pay day, abolition of scrip. 20 per cent increase on contract and ton- 
nage, 2,000 pounds to constitute a ton instead of 2,400 as formerly, same wages 
per eight hours as for the hours tliat tluai existed, better supply of pure air 
as is prescribed by the State law at that time. 

In a general way were those tlio demands that were made? 

Mr. Osgood. I do not doubt tliat that Is correct, imt I could not recall tliem 
myself. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, that was without result at all. Tlie same general 
conditions existed that existed during this strike, the militia were called out, 
there were altercations, violence, and gradually it faded away? 

IMr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, when was the next trouble? 

Mr. Osgood. As an outgrowth of the strike of 1903-4, the group of mines in 
northern Colorado, whicli field produces about 15 per cent of the coal pro- 
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duced in the State, signeil a contract with the union and were operated for a 
year or two as union mines. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that, Mr. Osgood? 

Mr. Osgood. That was in— they probai>ly signed it along in 1904, the early 
part of the year. 

Chairman Walsh. After this strike was declared off? 

Mr. Osgood. No; before the strike was declared off. Tlio opejators in the 
rest of the State refused to sign contracts, but the other companies in northern 
Colorado, a company which controlled the largest part, the largest number of 
mines in that district 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what were those companies? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, that was the Northern Co. it was owned very much— the 
larger portion of the mines in the district 

Chairman Walsh. What company was that? 

IMr. Osgood. The Northern Colorado Coal Co. They signed a contract with 
the union. It was a company (*ontrolled by one of tlie bankers of Denver, Mr. 
Kountze, and they had not had previous experience in the coal business, and 
they wanted to try the experiment to se(‘ if they could work under n union 
contract; and I think that they had strike troubles from the beginning, the 
very start, which continued on for a period of about six years, as long as they 
signed up. Then they refused to sign contracts any further, and the strike 
occurred all over their district, in all of their mines, which has never been called 
off to this day, ultho\igh the mines after a few months were filled up with non- 
union men or the men wlio were willing to work under nonunion conditions, 
and they have been operating tliat way ever since. The strike is still a strike 
in name, and a great many of tlie men who quit work at that time are still 
staying around tlie mines in northern Colorado supported by the Unit(‘d Mine 
'\^’o^kers of America, whose conduct undoubtedly had more or less to do with 
the’ beginning of this strike. 

C^uilrman Walsh. Tliut lias existed since 1004? 

l\rr. Osgood. No. I should say the strike that (his is (he outgrowth of was 
in 1910. 

Cliairman Walsh. In 1010? 

Mr. Osgood. It commenced. 

Chairman Walspi. Did lids condition you have mentioned exist since 1004? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And certain of (lie men are still (here? 

Mr. Osgood. About six years in which they were trying to work in the nortliern 
field under union conditions, and tliey liad m<>re or less local strikes all over 
the field during that period, and then* was a great deal of trouhh*. 

Chairman Yes; but this condition about men remaining there and 

being supported? 

Mr. Osgood. That existed since 1010. 

Chairman Walstt. Now. please state generally the occurn'uces of 1010 that 
(•liange<l the condition. In 1910 did I understand that they cut off all relation 
with the United Mine Workers of America? 

Jlr. Osgood. Yes. Tliey refused to sign a contract. Soon after that the prop- 
erties were sold by tin* Northern (kfiorado Coal Co. to the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Co., who now operate them. There liave always. 1 think, been some smaller 
mines operated under union contract during that period, but 90 per cent of the 
mines, 1 should say, were operab'd nndor nonunion conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. (>sgood, I wish you would state as concisely ns 
you can the history of tlie Victor-American Fuel t’o. witli respect to strikes and 
lalior troubles. 

Jlr. Osgood. The Victor-American Fuel Co., or its predecessor companies— 
that I was not connected with until 1901, and not actively connep^ted with until 
1904 — I had an interest in it in 1901, hut I was not actively connected until 
1904. This is the only strike that T have had any personal part In. I have 
known since I have been with the Victor Co. of the strike of 1904— it was par- 
tially over — was conducted by the tlien olliciuls of the company; and while I 
advised them I did not take an active part In it. 

Chairman Walsh. In the strike of 1904, <lid this company attend any confer- 
ences — the reason I am asking is 1 notice some companies, the rei'ord in Wash- 
ington shows, attended conferences with the miners. Did the Victor-American? 

Mr. Osgood. I don’t recall that they dhl. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, this would be the first strike iii which your 
company had any part under your inauagemeiit? 
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Mr. Osgood. Yos. 

Chairman Walsh. Under your direction? 

]Mr. Osgood. Practically .so; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, at tJie time this strike was called, which seems to be 
September 23, 1913, wa.s there any or}j:anization of mine operators in existence? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; there was not. 

Cliairman Walsh. There has bt^en testimony given here of a cx>ramltte(‘ of 
mine operators. I wish you would please detail the formation of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Osgood. The delegate convention of the miners, the so-called delegate 
convention — I think it met on the 10th ol‘ September and voted to call the strike 
on the 23d, Some time in the week between the calling of Die strike and its 
actual going into efVeet the coal operators of the State were invited, I think 
by myself, and perhaps by some other oiKn-ator.s in Denver, to meet in the 
(/ttice of the Itocky Mountain Fuel Co., and discitssed tlie situation brought 
about by the proposed strike. And there was a large attendan(;e. 1 should 
say—I think the ligiires were taken at* the lime — that it represented practically 
9o per cent of the nail mine<l in Die State. We discus.sed Die strike, what our 
attitude should be toward it, and the opinion was unanimous, there Mas not a 
dis.senting voice I bat we should not agi'oe to the unionization of our mines, or 
the signing of contracts with tiie Uniteil Mine Workers of America; and ail 
of the operators present agreed that they would not .sign con-tracts unless their 
liaancial condition was such that tliey could not longer hold out, and then 
they would notify the otluT operators (►f their imihility to keep up the struggle. 

It was suggested that the committee wliicb was uamtHl, Mr. Welborn, Mr. 
lirown, and myself, shoiiM take the load in <loing what we thought was neces- 
sary in the interests of all in conducting the publicity as to our iM»sition in 
regard to the strike, and ns to any general matters, matters of general interest 
that might come up. xlnd from that time on we liad almost daily meetirtgs 
with each other during the most or more serious portion of the strike, mostly 
in my office. 

Chairman Walsh. Who presided over this first conference? 

Mr. Osgood. I think Mr. Brown, as a matter of courtesy, occupied tiie chair 
and acted as chairimin, so far as there was a cliairman. 

(!!!hairman Walsh. And it was out (d’ that conference tliat this executive com- 
mitti^e was selected— that first conference? 

^fr. O.SGOOD. Weil, we did not form an organization tlien. There wen* no 
signatures. There was a viva V(K’e vote at Die time when the.se names wi*re 
suggested, and the im*n were uskei.! as to their appi'oval of this choice. After 
that the proceedings were always Informal, the meetings were held in my office, 
and usually Mr. Brown, Mr. Welborn, ami myself being present, and other 
Operators would ('ome in when they were in town wlien they felt like it. In 
the cnrly part of the .strike there were always a good many of them coming in 
and talking over developments; as it got to be a moj-e .settled condition of 
affairs, settletl condition of trouble, why, they gradually ceased to come; and 
throughout the strike and until, I should say, about the time the congres.sional 
committee came out here, we had these daily meetings, and then afterwanls 
they were dropiml and we met occasionally. 

Chairman Walsh. What provision was made for finances? 

Mr. Osgood. The statement was made at the first meeting that tliere would be 
t'Xi)en,ses and that all tiie operators .should be.ar tluMr share of them on a ton- 
nage basis, and that was agreed to, whether by actual vote, or by consent that 
came from silence and apiiarent assent. The expenses have actually been borne 
by the three larger companies, and they have never been participated in or 
divided up with the other companies. 

Cliairman Walsh. Those are what companies? 

air. Osgood. Tiie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Rocky aiountaln Fuel Co., 
and the Victor- American Fuel Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the expendltums made by resolution of the board of 
directors of the various companies, or were they called upon by the officers? 

Mr. Osgood. I can not an-swer for either of the other companies. As far a.s 
our company was concerned, they were made by the executive officers of the 
company without any action by a board of directors. 

Chairman Walsh. And the funds were placetl In the hands of this executive 
committee? 

air. Osgood. No. Each company paid some of the bills, just aa a matter of 
convenience— paid them in the cowee of a month. A bill for inserting some 
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advertising we put in the papers in trying to state our case Co the public. We 
(lid it mostly by advertisements. When the bill came in I would pay it. We kept 
account of the expenditures of that character, and quite recently we hav(‘ 
divided them up, and the three companies have each borne their share of 
them in an equalizing way. 

t Chairman WaivSH. What expenditui‘es were there outside of exi)enditures for 
publicity? 

Mr. Osgood. The three companies had certain expenditures in coiinectlou 
with guarding their properties that they did not consider belonged to the whole 
body of operators; that tliey were local to themselves. Tlie three companies 
have mines adjacent to om^ another and acted in some of the matters jointly 
in the questions that related to the protection of proi)erties. 

Chairman Wat-sii, In addition to the expenses of the executive coiniiiitte<', 
what other expenses were met hy tlie executive (ninmittee that were boriu* h^ 
these three companies afterwards? 

Mr. Os(jooD. All expenditures that I say, expenditures for publicity, these ex- 
penditures that were for the tiiree comi)ani(‘s for pi’otecliou of v»roi>erty ; Ihose 
wei*e essentially all of the expenditures, TInm we sometimes — f tliink once oi- 
twice, to gain special information or for some .special piirpos(‘. wv may hav(‘ 
sent a representative to Washington. There was such an expense as tliiit that 
was borne where we wanted to call the attention of authorities to some facts 
or trying to cori-ect some wrong impressions of the conditions. 

Cliairman Walsh, Was pivsentation (►f the demands by the TTnited Mine 
AVorkers presented Individually to your company or to you prior to the calling 
of this strike? 

Mr. OsejooD. The demands tliat wore made the basis of the strike were 
formulated at tli(‘ meeting of the lOlli of Septe^uher. Prior to that (lieiu* w(‘r(> 
no formulated demands. The governor stated to us that the only demand 
for the- recognition of the union. That was the only thing that was si>ecifi(*ally 
put before us until the convention, the delegate convention of Se])t('mhi‘r Itl 
Then those demands we saw at once in the press, and I think they mailed iis a 
copy of the demands. 

Chairman WAi.sir, when tliat demand was made for recognition of the 
union, were specifications given as to what tlmy meant by them? 

M. Osgood. Tliere was iiexnr any specilicatiem in writing, and as we did not 
confer with tlie TTnited l^tati's Mine AA'cn’kers, we only knew what reeognition 
meant from previous rela lions witli tliem and from the relations of other opei*fi- 
ators with them, and our understanding throughout was tliat the recognition 
of the union carried with it the signing of a ccrntract. In fact, I think some of 
the operators who did sign up showed us copies of the contract, and we km^w 
from that what the ivcognition meant. ''I'he signing of a contract meant making 
the mine a closed mine, ami n^fpiiring a chock-off, and the various regulations 
that are usually introduced In those contracts. 

Chairman 'Walsh. Your understanding was that recognition of the union 
meant closed shops? 

Mr. Osgood. W(‘ all knew it meant a contract with this organization, which 
contract would include an agre(auent for the cla‘ck-off and closed shop. 

Chairman AVALsif. The id(‘a was never given to you hy any representative of 
the TTnited Mine AVorkers, or the idea was mwer presented to you that there 
was any such construction of the nv-ognpion of tlie union, but 'simply dealing 
with committees of your employees or any of the men? 

Mr. Osgood. Never. 

Chairman Walsh. AVitliout regard to their affiliation with the lalior union? 

Mr. Osgood. No. 

Chairman AValnh. That was never presented to you? 

Mr. Osgood. No. Pardon me. You liave siioken of an executive committee. 
It has not — we never had any title. 

Chairman Walsh. AA^ell, It is this committee? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; it is all right to call i( anything you want. 

Chairman AA^alsh. But we have to call it something now, because we are 
going to talk about it. You can call It anything you like. 

Mr. Osgood. Just a committee. 

Chairman Walsh. A (’oiimiittee of operators. 

Mr. Osgood. A committee of operators. 
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Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state what Is the average wage scale 
in your mine. 

Mr. Osgood. I can very readily get it for yon. I can not tell you off-hand 
tlie wages that are paid to the different men— the different classes of men. 
The miners are paid by the ton, and tlie price per ton varies with the thick- 
ness of the vein and the ease with which it can be mined. The price of mining 
ill Colorado varies from 55 cents a ton, in some of the thicker veins, to $1 a 
ton in some of the thinner ones. It can not be stated in any one general 
statement. The wage scale, I happen to remember some of the wages, the wage 
scale of some of the more important of the inside men is $3.10 a day. I can't 
tell yon from memory tlie detailed wages of the different classes of labor. 

Chairman AValsh. But you can give us that? 

Dklr. Osgood. That can be furnished. I can, or some other witness will be 
glad to. 

Chairman AValsit. I wish you would do It for your company. 

Mr. Osgood. A>ry well. 

(See Cove Kxhibit No. 1.) 

(Jhalrmnn AValsit. How is that wage scale d<*terminod? 

'Mr. Osgood. AVell, it has been a growth for 30 years, I think it luis been. 
AVhen I came out luM'e T foiimi a certain scale of wages in effect, and gradually 
from time to time they had been advanced. 1 do not tlnnk tliero lias ever been 
a reduction. 

Cliairman AA^at.sh. AVhen was the last advance made? 

Mr. Osgood. The last advance was made in April, prece<ling the strike. 

('hairimin AValsh. April, 1913? 

Mr. Osgood. Ainu), 1913. 

Clmirman AVai.sh. AVhat was that advance? 

Air. Os(;ooD. Approximately 10 per cent. 

Clmirman AA^alsh. How was it determined? AA’ho was it determined by? 

.Mr. Osgood. AVell, I don’t know who tirsl suggeste<l it. It was brought up 
wlieii there was a good deal of talk of the liigh cost of living, when advances 
in wages liad been given in various industries in other parts of the country, 
and some one of tlic officials of the other companies suggested to the others 
that probably it would be a good time for us to reconsider the scale and to give 
an advance. 

Chairman AA'alstt. Had any demand 

Mr. Osgood. AA^e talked it over and decided on giving tills advance. 

Chairman AValsh. Had any demand lieen made upon you as president of 
tins company by individual workers hi the mine for increased wages? 

Air. Os(iooD. None- whatever. 

Clmirman AA^m.sh. Had any demaml been made l>y individual workers in the 
mine, so far as you know, prior to the time the increase was made upon any 
otlier oflicor of your company? 

Air. Osgood. I don’t tliink there was. Tliere was apparently no movement 
on the part of tlie men to .secure an increase in wages at that time. 

Clmirman AVai.sk. So far as you were advised the men were perfectly satif?- 
fiod witii the wages they were getting? 

Air. Osgood. Yc‘S, sir; so far as 1 knew. 

Clmirman AA'alsh. AVas that true with respect to tlio other conditions of the 
labor? 

Mr. Osgood, AAV Imd no knowledge of any dissatisfaction wlmtevor. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Up to the time that increase was made there had been 
no demand for it on the part of the employees? Had there been any efforts 
from individual employees as to the number of hours that they were working? 

Air. Osgood. No ; I do not think the men at our mine were ever deeply inter- 
ested in the eiglit-bour day. Some months before the strike was called we put 
tlie eight-hour day In effect. The law had been passed by the legislature after 
a long struggle against the eight-hour law which would go into effect after 
the strike was— some time after the strike was called, I can not recall the 
exact date, but we put it into effect at once before the time stated In the law. 
That was done without any demand on the part of the men. 

Chairman AValsh. Treading up to that time, niy Information is that that 
Increase was made in the latter part of 1912; is that correct? 

Air. Osgood. AVell, Air. AAVlborn is here and he can correct me if I am 
wrong. 

Chairman AAVt.sh. AA^as it 1912 or 1913? 

Air. Osgood. AVhen was the advance of 10 per cent? 
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Chairman Walsh. That was my Information. Now, prior to tluit time, had 
there been any complaints from the individuals working in your mines as te 
other conditions under which they were working? 

Mr. Osgood. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. None whatever? To whom would those complaints come 
if there were such? 

Mf. Osgood. They would naturally go, In the first instance, to the superin- 
tendents of the mines, and we had our ear pretty close to the ground all of the 
time and would know whether there was any dissatisfaction among the men, 
because since the United Mine Workers were organized in northern Colorado 
they almost always had organizers in the districts wliere our men were in the 
soutli, and we were a^^'are that they were attempting to bring about an organi- 
zation of our men and we were very anxMous to know, as were our superin- 
tendents and our general managers and others, what the attitude of the mea 
was so that by all means that were possible we were trying to keep in touch 
with the disposition of the men working in the mines and of the conditions in 
the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall any complaints that came from individuals 
working in the mines with reference to wages, hours of labor, and conditions 
under which they worked? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; I don’t. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, excuse me if I didn’t get what you said, l)ecause 1 
was thinking of something else. How did the cliange to eiglit hours come about 
in your mines? 

Mr. Osgood. I think that suggc.stion first came without any consultation at 
all. I think the (’. F. I. Co., as a mutter of courtesy, notitied the company I 
was connected with tliat they were going to put the eight-hour day into effect 
before the law required it, so that If we felt 

(’hairnian Walsh. When did this law go into effect? 

Mr. Osgood. I have l)een trying to think of tlic date, but I liaven’t got it 
accurately so that I can tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. But you put it into effect in your mine.s? 

Mr. Osgood. At the same time. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to the time the law 

Mr. Osgood. I'rior to the time the law went into effect 

Chairman WxVlsh. Covering what length of time was there an agitation for 
eight hours as a Workday? 

Mr. Osgood. I should say it was agitated for a number of years, but the 
agitation was all outside our mines. As far as I could ascertain, there was 
no general desire among the miners for an eight-hour day. The day men 
would always have been glad of an eight-hour day and two hours less work 
with the same pay, but there was no agitation in regard to It. The agitation 
was on the part of the labor loaders, and u.sually before, the legislature at each 
session of the legislature an attemi>t to .secure the passage of an eight-liour law, 
whicli we contested. Personally, I was strongly opposed to it and contested it 
as hard as I could. 

Chairman Walsh. What legi.slatnre was it that passed it? 

Mr. Osgood. T can not give you, I do not think, the exact dates. The history 
of It— in the first instance, an elglit-hour law was passed which was immedi- 
ately almost declared unconstitutional by the supreme court. That was the 
first move, and it may have been as far back as 1910, or even a little earlier 
than that. 

The law was declared unconstitutional, hut I think the decision pointed 
out how it could be made const iUitlonal : at least, it was apparent from the de- 
clsion that a constitutional amendment would make the law constitutional, 
and a constitutional amendment was propo.sed and carrietl by the people, 
which empowered the legislature to limit the hours of labor in occupations 
considered dangerous to life, and where that protection the legislature deemed 
necessary, and the session whi(‘h followed the adoption of that constltutlomd 
amendment dlscusse<l and finally adopted an eight-hour law. The operators 
contended that the law .should he confined strictly to what the constitution 
seemed to provide for, and that was to limit the operation of the law to such 
occupations as were in direct contact with dangerous gases. In effect the law 
which the legislature passefl— and both sides were heard— was a law which 
made It an offense 'to work more than eight hours where there were noxious 
gases or gases dangerous to life or health, and was construed to limit it simply 
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to the miners working at the face of the coal and not drivers on the mine 
tries where the air was distributed nor to any men on the outside of the mine. 
That law went into effect, and so far as the companies were concerne<l they 
;>ere not charged with the responsibility of carrying it out beyond the fact — 
I don’t know timt it is so stated in the law, but they notified their men and 
put up notices that men working at the face of tlie coal only would be limited 
to Avorking eight hours. I miglit say parentheticaliy that as a rule the men that 
worked by the ton, the contractors that worked at these rates, by the ton, 
prior to the eight-hour law had goite into the mine and quit practically as 
they chose, coming out early in the afternoon if their work was completed, 
hut going in at about the same time. Beyond notifying tliem that the law 
required them to , work only eight hours a day I do not think the oi)erators 
paid any furtlier attention to it. 

Chairman Walsti. B’hat character of occupation is affected by the eight- 
hour law? 

Mr. Osgood. Simply miners working at the face of the coal. No other labor. 
TIuit law at the next stwion of the legislature — our sessions are two years 
apart, and I might not have gone faj' enough back— in 1010 there was another 
law passed which is practically the present law, which covered all inside labor 
in tlie mines and alsnit tlie coke ovens. That law was pas.se(l and was referreil 
under our referendum and initiative, wbich made the law inoiieratlve until it 
was voted on by the jieople and tliat deferred its oi>eration for two years. And at 
the same time it was referred a law similar to one then in effect was submitted 
to the people, and In the election following lioth laws were adopted by the 
I)eopIe. They are more or less contradictory in their character, one providing 
that — applying only to men working at the face and the otlier to all men 
M’orking umlerground. Tlie supreme court finally put the one law that is now 
In effect in force, but we liad put it in effect lieforo the case was decided, and it 
became effective later. 

riiairman Walsh. During the agitation leading up to the constltutioniil 
amendment — prior to tliat time was there any attempt ma<le by your employees? 

Mr. Osgood. No. 

Olaiirman Walsh. Made by any of your eii)ployee.s to take part iu any agita- 
tion that was bad in the State? 

I\Ir. Osgood. No, sir; 1 don’t think .so. 

Chairman Walsit. Did any of your employees semi any iietition to the legis- 
lature or appear before any legislative coiiimittee? 

Mr. Osgood. No; 1 do not tliink any of them did. 

Cliairniaii Walsh. 8o lln‘y made no reque-st ui>on you and took no active 
part in the passage of the law? 

Mr. Osgood. None wliatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, approximately, liow many men do you employ in 
your mines wlicn you are riiimin.g full? 

Mr. Osgood. About l.otK). 

Chairman Wal.sh. And it ranges down to what? 

]Mr. Osgood. Wliy, I think that — tImt at tlie present time we liave sometliing 
in the neighborhood, I think, of about 1.000 men. 

Chairman Walsh. How many did you have at the time this .strike was insti- 
tuted— the present strike? 

Mr. Os(KK>D. I slioiild .say in tlie neighborhood of 1,200 men. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what were the nationalities of those men? 

Mr. Osgood. There were about 25 per cent, I have been told by tlie oifieers 
of the company, who have looked the matter up, who are so-called English- 
speaking people, and about 75 ixw cent of a variety of nationalities — Itallaas, 
Austrians, and various Slavic national itle.s Montenegrins, Greeks, some Mexi- 
cans, and some Japane.se; but I should say that the largest percentage would 
be Italians and Austrians. Tlie Grec*k.s came in more recently. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to— that is, at the time of the strike of 1893— what 
was the predominating nationality In the mines? Tlie point I want to get at 
is a little historical sketch as to tlie disappearance of what you might call 
American miners and the entrance of those of nortliern Europe? 

Mr. Osgood. I don't thiqk they liave disappeared, hut the coal business has 
grown from 1882 or 1883. The State was then producing about 1,000,000 
tons of coal a year, and the production reached as high In 1911 as about 
12,000,000 tons. The class of men we had at work In the early years did not 
dl.sappear, but other men came in to supply the increased demand for labor In 
the mines, and the only .source of supply was forelgnerKS Iraraigratlng to this 
country, and we had to take them. In the first Instance, they were Italians; 
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Ulter Austrians cai»e ln» ami In more recent years the Greeks. Tliey drifted 
from the seacoast out through the different uiinlng States to Colorado, without 
any effort on our part, except to create such conditions in the State as w ould 
draw laW to the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Aside from the times of industrial disputes— -when such 
disputes were going on — how vi^ere the mines (^quipped witii labor? How did 
you get them? Did you hare employment agencies? 

]\Ir. Osgood. I think ive have always had — we always ha<l in the Colorado 
I'liel & Iron Co. — some man we call labor agent, and we were operating both 
st(‘el work's and mines, and when there was a demand for labor—T don’t think 
we ever imported labor, excej>t at the time of strikes, in ajiy large quantities, 
but he would go around among the men and urge them to write tlieli- friemls 
in the East and get them to come out, and the mine siii'>erintendent nilgfd do 
the same; and the saloon keepers kiu'vv the men, and they acteti as employment 
agents in waiting to other cities where they had friends and inducing men to 
come in. We never had any consldc'rable machinery, 'W'hen there was a «1e- 
mand for labor it was gradually forthcoming. AVe were often short of men 
at first. 

(Tlnilrman Walsh. When did the first Mexicans oome to work in the mines’.^ 

]\Ii\ Osgood. Those are the Mexicans that have always li^'e(l in this country. 
Tliis part of the coimtiy has a large Mexican popnlaliori, and also throughout 
Colorado there have ulw'ays been more or less Mexicans working in the mines 
since early days. 

(Tiairmau AValsh. Your company, the Alctor-American Fuel Co„ has not 
maintained any agencies any place else in tin' Unite<l StJites, or dealt with 
agents to sni)ply labor at any other places in the United States? 

Mr. Osgood. Except at the time of strikes, and then we maintuincH] no agen- 
cies. We have our office in Denver, and one in Trinidad, and .sometJm(»s in 
Pueblo. Those are labor centers, and those offices would be on the lookout for 
men. They would go to labor agencies in those cities. 

Clmirimui AVALsif. In the strike f 1004, what would you say was the pro- 
portion of English-speaking men employ('d in your mines at that time? 

Mr. Osgood. I should say it w'as not much greater than it is to-day. 

Cliairman AVai.sh. It was not much groatiT than it is to-day? 

Mr. Osgood. Tliat is corr('('t. 

Chairman AA'alhh. That is about 25 per cent? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

tTtiairman AValstt. In 100-1 — the strike of 1004 was conducted by w’hom : 
that Is, W’as it conducted by the English-speuking workers, or nori-Knglish- 
speaking workers, the foreigners? 

]\Ir. Os(iooi). AA'Iien you .speak of “condnctHl.” it was condiictfsl by the United 
Mine Workers of Americti, and not by our employees, except such of them as 
went out on strike and joined the union. 

Chairman AValsh. How many of your employc'es wTiit out on strike and 
joined them? 

3Ir. Osgood. I can not recall; at .some mines none went out, and at some 
mines all WTnt out, and at other mines a portion went out. 

Chairman Walsh. AN’Iiat nationality w'ent out? 

Mr. Osgood. I do not think I (ronld tell you at all. I think they went out 
from all nationalities, both English .speaking, and the Italians and Austrians. 

(finiirman AA''alsh. Have the mine companies to your knowledge, ever main- 
tained agencies at New A'ork or New Oi'leans for the purpose of deflecting 
immigrants this way? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; we have not. AA> looked Into the matter a good many 
years ago, wdien I was with the (’olorado Fuel & Iron Co.; w^e .sent a man 
dow’ii to New York to find out if wo could get any immigrants at first-hand 
w^hen they landed and we were informed that such a small percentage of the 
men that came weiv unconsigned— that is, did not have their destination 
already determined iH'forehand — that it w^as u.seless to attemi>t to get men, 
and that until they had gone to their destinations as they originally intended 
to go, they could not be induced to go elsewhere, anil w’e never made any at- 
tempt to get any men by any agent or representative at the stniboard. 

Chairman Walsh. AAfiien was that? 

Mr. Osgood. I sliould say 15 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. At that time you found those luborer.s that w^ere coming 
over here had definite destinations? 
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Mr. Osgood. Yos ; that they had definite destinations and could not be diverted 
to any other destination until after they had gone to their first intended desti- 
nation. Most of the labor that we have obtained has drifted through from the 
seaboard— to a large extent voluntarily— through the mining States of the East, 
until reaching Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh, I believe you say the means you had for acquiring new 
labor was to have those already here write to their friends and relatives in 
other parts? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. And would they write home, also? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes ; they could do so. 

Chairman AValsh. That is, to get men of their own nationality, or others, to 
come out by stating the conditions here? 

Mr. Osgood. A"es. AVe, of course, used these centers of labor here in Colorado, 
like ITieblo, Trinidad, and Denver, and the labor agencies in the larger towns 
of Colorado, letting them know our need for men, and taking the most suitable 
for our needs. 

(’hairman AA'alsh. Now, who would attend to that be.sides the labor agent and 
mine superintendent? 

Air. Osgood. Some one in the otfice— the general manager’s chief clerk, per- 
hap.s. 

Cniairman AA'ai.sii. You mentioned tlie saloon keeper in the locality doing it. 
The saloon keeper is usually a man of the nationality of a large number of 
the men? 

Air. OsGOOT). Yes, sir; and a man of large aoquaintance and who knows men in 
(»ther eamps. 

Chairman AA'alsti. AVlio was in toiieh witli the saloon keeper? 

Afr. OsGOon. 'I’lie mine superintendent. 

Chairman AA\m.sh. Have immigrants been i)rererred to other workers in tlic 
mines in the last 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; never. 

(Chairman AValsh. AVhut record do you make when a man is employed, when 
a miner is employed? 

Atr. Osgood. Of what character do you mean? 

Chairman AVat.sii. AVlien a man comes into the emi>loy of a mine, is there a 
record made of him, his name, his nationality, his former place of residence? 

Air. Osgood. No, sir ; T think they just take his name and enter it on the pay 
roll ; no pedigree is taken. 

Chairman AValsh. No record imule in detail that yon know of? 

Air. OsGOon. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Simply his name and what else? 

Mr. OscjooD. His nationality would appear from his nnmo— ns a rule, I don’t 
think they even put that down. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Now, who discliarges the miners? 

Air. Osgood. AVliy, I .suppose, finally, the superintendent of the mine. There 
might be a superiiilendent under the superintendent who directly hired tlie men 
Avho would be authorized to discharge them. 

Chairman AValsh. Kindly state, in as concise a way as you can, the forma- 
tion of your organization in the mine, beginning with the miner, and who 
directly above him, up to the president. 

Mr. Osgood. I can go donn a little easier. 

Chairman AValsh. All right. Do .so. 

Air. Osgood. Our company has a vice president and general manager in clmrge 
of all the mines and their operation. He appoints the superintendents of each 
of the mines. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'hlch is that? 

Air. Osgood. This general manager appoints the superintendent of each mine, 
and he consults with the superintendents about the appointment of the other 
men under them. The next man under the superintendent In charge of the 
mine would be the pit boss, the man In clmrge of the underground workings. 
There are a gi*eat many other em]i)loyees, who I do not think— I do not think 
any of the others than those two would have anything to do with the discharge 
of the men. There might be, on the coke ovens, the coke boss could discharge 
them. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Tlie pit boss would be the first-hand man and the super- 
intendent above him? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 
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OhAlrman Wai^sh. Has your company adopted any rules to provide for com- 
plaints on the part of the miners, that they have been unjustly discharged, or 
is that left entirely to the pit boss? 

Mr. Osgood. It is left entirely to the pit boss and superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh, So, no appeal comes to yourself or the general iimnnger? 

Mr, Osgood. I have never known of any, no appeal comes to me. W. J. 
Murray is general manager,* with headquarters in Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. State were your mines are located. 

Mr. Osgood. We liave eight mines in Colorado, four in Las Animas County, 
two Huerfano County, and two in Fremont County. 

Clmirman Walsh. You say you know of no instance where a complaint ha.s 
been made by a discharged employee, a discharged miner, tliat he was dis- 
charged unjustly? 

Mr. Osgood. Not to me; I don’t know about IMr. Murray. .Air. Alurray visits 
the mines frequently, and the men on the ground probably would speak to him. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Osgood. Our vice president and general manager. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is his oftice? 

Mr. Osgood. At Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. And you say he visits the mines? 

Mr. Osgood. He is more than half of his time going around among the mines. 
We also have division superintendents who go around as his representatives 
when he is not able to go. We have two division superintendents. 

Chairman Waj.sh. The division superintendent is at Denver? 

Air. Osgood. We have one located at Trinidad and one in Fremont fVnmty. 

Chairman Walsh. And they have the same general duties as Mr. Murray, 
under him? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

(Jliairnuin Walsti. I^oi's your comi>any keej) any written record of the dis- 
charge of miners? 

Air. Osgood. I presume a record is k(‘i)t at (he mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you that wiih you? 

Air. O.sgood. No, sir, 

(’hairman 'Walsh. Who would know about tliat, connected with your com- 
pany? 

Air. Osgood. The superintendent at the mine would know. He would have 
the record. 

Chairman Walsh. AYe will lake our recess at this point. 

Air. Osgood. You will be excused to return here at 2 o’clock. 

(The hour of 12.30 p. m. having arrived, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock 
at the same place.) 

AFTKK KECLSS — 2 I‘. H. 


Chairman AValsh. A"ou will kindly resume the stand, Air. Osgood. 1 think 
you had ilnished your answer to the last question. 

Air. Osgood. Alay I correct two of my statements. I liave been given infor- 
mation that enables me to correct my memory. The eight-hour law was put 
into elTect— I don't know the date, hut it was put into effect before its passage 
by the Colorado Legislature, but while under discussion. I said before that it 
went into efftx't by its terms, but it was before it was actually passed. 

The other correction is, you asked me wliat record was kept of tlie men who 
were employed. I am informed that for three or four years past we have kept 
a complete record showing the nationality, the number of children, the place 
from which a man came — I do not mean where lie worked last, hut tlie country 
from which he came, and a good deal of miscellaneous information. 

Chairman AValsh, AA’here is that record? 

Air. Osgood. That is kept at tlie mines. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Would you be kind enough to furnish us with specimen 
copies of those records? 

Mr, Osgood. I will be very glad to. 

Chairman Walsh. Take say five at the heglnnlng when they were first made, 
and then five, we will say, per year, leading down to the present day. 

Mr. Osgood. Alay I leave that with Air. Gove? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Mr. Gove will see we are supplied then? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir. 
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Chainmiii Walsh. Now, following tl»e strike of 19(M, was there any fniwral 
policy oil the part of yovii’ conifmny to tlisplace rueii that were fouiul to behmg 
to unions? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; tliere was not. 

Olwiiriimii Walsh. 1'hen^‘ore I take it there was no ortler of that sort i.sstieil ? 

Mr. O.SGOOD. No order of that sort i.s.sued. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a large unmber of naai tlischargetl following 
tile strike of 1904 on tla^ allegeil ground that they helongetl to organizations? 

Mr. Osgood. No. sir; not to iny kramledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your company forbidden tt.s employees at any time to 
belong to fraternal organizations? 

Mr. Osgood. It has not. 

Chairman Waush. Does your eompany forbid men to behnig to labor organi- 
zations? 

M)'. Osgood. It ha.s never done s<>. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge have men been dLseharged from y(nir 
company for belonging to any siieh organization? 

Mr. Osgood. They never have been. I don't think the men an:* ever a.ske<l 
whether they belong to a labor organization or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a system by which communication is had b(‘- 
twceii the different companies as to whether or not men bc'long to labor or- 
ganizations? 

Mr. Osgood. There is no such sy.stem. 

Chairman Waish. Do yonr mines conduct company stores? 

Mr. Osgood. We do; that is, they are conducted by an auxiliary company, 
but we own the eompany, so it is practically the same thing. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are tho.se stores all run in the form of a corporation? 

l\rr. Osgood. Yes; one corporation — the Western Stores (’o. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a corporation under the laws of Colorado? 

Mr.* O.soood. Laws of the State of Colorado. 

Cliairman Walsh. Who fixes the prices charged at the stores for the coin- 
niodities? 

Mr. Osgood. Cnder the .supervision of the general manager of the stores; 
but changes can be made liy the local slore manager as neces.sity ari.ses. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state as precisely as yon can the form under 
which those stores are run; the form of management, I in(‘an. 

Mr. Osgood. There is a general manager wlio has charge of the entire 
field — management of the stores. He has charge of the piirehasos and charge 
of the employment of store managers and general supervision over the oper- 
ation. He visits the stores constantly, keeps in touch with the prices, and 
confers with the men, and either uith his advice or on their own motion they 
can make changes — tntlier themselves or with his consent or by Ins co- 
operation. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is the capitalization of the general Western Stores 
Co.? 

Mr. Osgood. I tliink it is $300,000; no, .$410,000 at the present time, ft has 
been growing more or less as tli<‘ business grew. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately, what have been the earnings of the 
company ? 

Mr. OsCtOOD. I think the company lias earned about 20 ixt cent on its 
capital. 

Chairman Walsh. During all the years it has been run? 

Mr. Osgood. I should think it would average that. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has the company been operating? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, under that title, it has been operating about, T .slioiild 
say, six years; but before that— It wtis .simply a change* of name. It Wcis 
named after its former manager the Hensley Supply Co., and when he left our 
employ to go into other business we changed the name. 

Chairman Walsh, l^lease describe the hospital service of your company. 

Sir. Osgood. May I at this point say something more In reference to this 
matter of the stores? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly; and when you are on any sxTbject, if you de- 
sire to amplify and explain it you may do .so. 

IMr. Osgood. I would like to explain in regard to the store making a good 
profit. It does make a good profit in the store business, but It don’t make as 
much profit on sales as ordinary stores. We turn over our stock about six 
times a year, and the ordinary store only about twice. I have conferred with 
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a goo4 liiftny merchants in country stores I have visited in Colorado and their 
usual rule Is that their stock Is turned twice a year; but by the uniform 
character of our business and the known volume we will have we are able to 
turn our stock over about six times, so that at a less rate of profit (»n the 
dollar of sales than Is usually made we make a much Iar;?er profit on our 
capital. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, does this same company operate saloons or sell 
liquor ? 

Mr. Osgood. No; we do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Not in any of (he places? 

Mr. Osgood. Nowhere in Coloi-ado. 

Cliairnmn Walsh. Now, will you kindly tell me the organization of yonr 
hospital service? 

Mr. Osgood. M’e have a surujeon in chief, l>r. Esi)ey, in Trinidad. Ph* is one 
of the well-known physicians and surjteons of the State and a man in fjjeiieral 
practice. He has charge of the selection of doctors at the camps and jt^enorai 
supervision of them, and visits tlie camps frequently and consults with the 
doctors; and in case of any emergency ho goes to the camps to consult willi 
them. He also has charge of the patients sent lo the hospital. We iiave no 
hospitals of our own, hut make urranRement with the Sisters’ Hospital in 
Trinidad to take charge of our patients. And at each camp we have a doctor 
under <llrection of the surgeon in cldef. We furidsli all the medicines and 
furnish tlie attendance to tlie miiuM- — (lie employee— and Ids family. I'lien* is 
no charge of any kind for any .service except in case of chlldbirtli. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is there any <'iiarge'nmde to the employee for tlie servioe, 
any deduction from his pay? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; .$1 a month. 

Chairman Wai.sji. Does that apply to all employees? 

Mr. Osgood. All ('inidoyei's. 

Chairman Walsh. And d(K‘s that regard the term of the employee’s service? 

Mr. Osgood. I tliiid< tlial wlaa-e a man works less than half a month — half 
a month or les.s — we only charge om‘'lialf of the amount, 50 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Did T understand you to .say that that gives free service 
to the employees and all of tlie members of Ids family except his wife in child- 
birth? 

Air. Osgood. Tliat is correct. They are furnlslied medicines without any 
charge, hospital service for an unlimited timt‘ if they are ob1ige<l to go to a 
iiospltal. 

Chairman Walsh. Plow long lias ilnit manner of conducting yonr liosiiiial 
existed? 

Air, Osgood. Plver since P liave heen connected with the company. P think 
very similar arrangements prior to the time I was e»»nne(*te(l with it and all 
throngli my connection with tlie Colorado Phiel & Pron Co. 

Chairman AValhh. Has the charge alway.s lieen the same, a month and 50 
cents for a half month? 

Air. Osgood. It lias always la^en the same ever since T have heen out here 
aJid started in (he mining hiisins.s, about 80 years. 

Chairman AValsii. Approximately, we will ,say for the last 10 years, liow 
much has been collected In that account? 

Mr. Osgood. Pt would l>e very dillicuK to tell you that otThaiul. 

Chairman AValsh. Could yon approximate It liy years? 

Air. Osgood. I could not. I tliiuk tlie fund has never heen, at least of re- 
cent years, sufficient to meet the expenses by any means; we have alway.s iiad 
to put up, bad to contribute. 

Chairman Walsii. IVrliaps you c<aild tell us how much you liad to put ui>? 

Air. Osgood. Twelve tlioiisaml dollars last year. 

Chairman Walsh. And the year before, approximately? 

Air. Osgood. I can’t toll because I liave not imficed at it recently. 

Chairman Walsh. PAy wliom are charges for powder and blacksmlthlng de- 
termined in your mine? 

Air. Osgood. AA"hy, tlie biacksmltli charge is u matter almost of uuwrittoii 
Jaw— nistora— all over tlie State—a certain amount is charged. P tliink it is 
50 cents a moritli for sharpening tlie tools. The charge for powder lias varied 
more or less In our plants. When complaints have been made that the charge 
was too high, It has heen reduced. If the reduction .seemed justified, and we al- 
ways tried to ascertain whether our nelglihors are charging the same as we 
are, and if we find they are cliarging less, we reduce our price, and they 
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usually, if they find we are charging less, they reduce their charge. There 
have been no advances in price that I know of at any time. 

Chairman Walsii. From wliom did complaints come, if complaints were 
made, regarding the charges for powder? 

Mr. Osgood. We would learn from the superintendents at the mine that the 
men were complaining that tliey could buy powder at other mines cheaper than 
we were selling it. 

Chairman Walsh. How often has that occurred within the past two years? 

Mr. Osgood. I don’t recall any instance at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company rent house.s to their employees? 

Mr. Osgood. We do. 

Chairman Walsh. And how arc the rents for the houses determined? 

Mr. Osgood. We charge .$2 per room i)er month. That also is a charge that 
is general throughout the State. It has practically been our custom for all the 
years I have been in busines.s, and gradually other operators have asked what 
our charges were and it has become a custom everywhere, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the sizes of the houses? 

Mr. Osgood. They vary according to what the men want, from a two-room 
house for “batching” purposes where a man has no family and Just wants 
a place to slei^p, to a four-room lioiise for a larger family, and even an eight- 
room house where they want to keep boarders. 

In that connection you .suggested I could add anything I wished. These 
houses, four-room houses, cost about betweim .$700 and $800, and the income, 
if it was occupied all the time, would be $90 a year. But the houses are pretty 
badly usal, and with the repairs, and the painting of them fn^iuently, and the 
supplying of watm*, why, tlie investment of houses yields us not over 6 per 
cent as interest on the investment. 

(liairman Walsh. It yields 0 per cent all the time? 

Mr. Osgood. Just about 0 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. On all of the houses? 

Mr. Osgood. On all of ll»e houses. 

Chairman Walsh. How old are the oldest of those houses? 

Mr. Osgood. I think that there must l>e houses at tla‘ Hastings mine— that 
mine has certainly Ix'eu in oiH‘ration for 27 years—there are lioii.ses tliat were 
built 27 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you receive complaints from occupants of the houses 
as to their conditions, etc.? 

IMr. O.sGooD. Never iiave. We keep them in very good repair and we keep 
them painted freciuently. And I don’t think we have ever had complaints 
about the character of the luuises. 

Chairman Walsh. Who has charge, for your company, of the keeping of 
these houses in repair? 

Mr. Osgood. It is under the gimeral supervision of the .superinteudant at the 
ndne, but as a rule the town marshal acts as a .sort of health officer in the care 
of tlie Iiouses, and when a house is given up. before it is occupied again, 
lie looks after its being put in order to be occupied ; and if there are any repair.^ 
to be made wlille it Is occupied be reports tliein to the superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. The rent is uniform for all of them? 

Mr. Osgood. Yek, sir. But there is another class of lunises at our mines 
that we have nothing to do witli and Unit wo liavo trieil to do away with, 
liiit without sucoess. Tliere are certain of tlie foreigners who want to 
build their own sliacks. We have absolutely refused to give them ground for 
them; and then we found we could not retain their .services, for they felt 
they were being deprived of their lilierty. So at most of our mines they are 
built on a portion of the land that is hidden away. We found we had to let 
them have the ground, and they built these .sback.s, which are just shacks like 
those you see in squatters quarters in any large town, around the outskirts of 
Chicago and New York, and in Colorado. They are made of bits of waste 
material and usually with dirt lloor.s, and are often occupied by the sheep 
or the goats that go in with the family. They say this is the way they live 
at home, and they are going to live that way here. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you charge them rental for the ground? 

Mr. OsoooD. I think there is a charge, but just what it Is I do not know, 
I have an impression that it is a dollar a month, but I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. A dollar a month for the ground where they build the 
shack? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir. 
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Chalfman Walsh. Heretofore you say the company has endeavored to 
change 

Mr. Osgood. Repeatedly to get rid of them, but the men, wlicn they found 
that they could not build shacks out here at our mines would go somewhere 
else, and they would leave us and go where they could live as they wished. 
We have had the matter investigated frequently. The men are some of the 
very best we have who prc'fer to live that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the local authorities interfere with that mode of living 
in any of these places? 

Mr. Osgood. No. We look out for the health conditions. We look very 
closely after the sanitary conditions and tliey .stHun to be healthy, and seem 
to be healthy in that way of living, and we have ceased paying any attention 
to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed how many of them live in these 
shacks as to the air space and such things as that? 

Mr. Osgood. No; 1 have not. 1 could only speak of them from tlie gen- 
eral health conditions of the men. We have a comparatively small jxircentage 
of illness Uiere. The men are liealthy and well, and 1 should imagine that 
tlie ptHiple living in these shacks probably get a little more air than the people 
living In the houses, maybe more — crevices. 

('hairman Walsh. Do you maintain an inspection on the part of your com- 
pany of your houses? 

Mr. Osgood. Vos. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the number of inmates tluit they shall contain, etc.? 

Mr, Osgood. l‘do not think tliat that is limited by us. 1 think that with 
some of tli(‘ foreigners keeping boarders it is left largely ns a matter of their 
per.snnal right to them, the number of p<^opIe in tlie liouse Ihey vvisli to have, 

Cliairman Wacsh. Have you observed tljc numbers that tluy liave per 
room in any bf your liousos? 

Mr. Os(iO()D. I liavo not. 1 want lo ,‘^ay tliat of lat(‘ years I liave not gone 
to tlie mines a great deal. 

Chairman Walsh. Who connected with your company would have that 
data, if anyone? 

]\lr. Osgood. I think that the general manager would know about it or the 
superintendents at the mine.s would know; the division superintendent would 
know ; they ar(' tlie men who are constantly around the mines. 

Chairman Walsh, What sort of claim department have yon had that handles 
(he personal injuries tliat occur in the mines? 

Mr. Osgood. Our legal department looks into that, takes care of It 

Cliairman Walsh. The legal department is located wiiere? 

Mr. Osgood. Here in Denver. 

(’liirman Walsh. Who is tlie liead of that? 

Mr. Osgood, (kildwell Yeamaii. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have they claim agents who go out on the ground when 
an injury occurs? 

Mr. Osgood. Unless in some si)eclal case in which (he attorney wishes to 
send and get the information which he does not receive from the formal reports 
which arc made. Every injury is reported 1 think by — they get a report from 
the man who is Injured, if possil)le, from the siUMu-intcndent of the mine and 
from the doctor in charge, and if Hint discIo.ses Information wliich is not com- 
plete it is quite possible that the legal department may ask for further in- 
formation, or may even send some one lo olitain it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it the policy of the company to settle those cases with 
tlie men that are injured? 

Mr. Osgood. The policy of tlie company, where they feci that there is any 
liability. Is to settle the case. Where they feel there is no liability under the 
law on the part of the company, they do not do so. 

(jhulrman AValsh. Do tliey settle them directly with the injured jx'rson, as a 
rule? 

Mr. Osgood, As a rule they try to settle tliem always with the injured party. 

Cliairman Walsh. In the case of any employee, tlien, tlie matter would be 
between some pei’son in your legal department and the employee. 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; the legal department comsults very frequently with the 
general superintendent who is us familiar as they are probably with the facts 
of every Injury, because it is a matter he watches very closely. 

Chairman Walsh. How many directors has your company? 

Mr. Osgood. Nine, I think we have. 
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Chairman WAtsri. AVliere are they located; their place of resklence’^^^ ^t 

Mr. Osoooi). Practically all— we are incoriwrated under the laws of Malne-^ 
no, there i.s not any director in Maine; we have to have a clerk In Maine. I 
think all the director.^ are in Denver. I misht say, to simplify matters, it Is a 
very close corporation. I own practically all of it. There is a very small hold- 
ing of .stock outside of mine. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Wliat percentage of stock is lield away from you, Mr. 
O.sgood? 

Mr. Osgood. I and my family have about — over 00 per cent of the stock. 

Cliairman Walsh. L>o the superintendents have any power to fix: wage scales 
at the mines? 

Mr, Osgood. No; tiny do not. 

Cliairmnn Wai.sii. "IMiat is determined hy yonrs<‘1f: is it? 

Mr. Os<;ooD. No; it is not a matter that ever comes to mo. The wage .scale 
lias hcmi a growth. It was in the early days; there were only two or three 
companies in tlie coal business out here, and when a new mine was started 
new operators came into the field, they ase(*rtained what those already in busi- 
ness were paying and they agreed to i)ay the same wages. Where advances Iiavo 
been made, and it has iH'on known hy the different oi)erators, they have always 
treld to keep their wages uniform. 

(Mialrman Walsif. Who lixes the eomixMisatioii of your superintendent or pit 
bos.ses? 


Mr. Os(;()OD. Why, with oflices of tliat character there may he some man of 
exceptional ability tiuit we want and we hardly call that a matter of wage scale 
where it is a matter of superintendence. Our pit bos.ses all receive i)racti<‘ally 
tlio .same wages, hut tlie superintendents vary according to the extent of the 
mine. Some of the smaller mines, their salaries would he tixed i)y the general 
manager. 

('Iiainnau Walsif. lly the general inaiiag'n*. Aft their salaries made with 
referenee to the cost of mining? 

Mr. Osgood. No; it is la'gnlated by him ahsolubdy, 

(’hairman Walsh. Either directly or hy bonus? 

I\fr, Osgood. No; we have no bonus system. 

(.'hnirman Wal.sft. The superintendent g(‘ts a fix<al salary? 

Mr. O.sgood. The superintemh'ut gets a fixed salary. 

Cliaiiauan Walsh. P<‘r imuith? 

Air. Osgood. Per month. 

Chainnan Wai.sii. W'here payment for dead work exists, who dt‘termim's the 
amount of the payment? 

Mr. Osgood. Tlte ]>it ho.ss would l>e llie man. 

Chairman WAL.sir. r>oes your eompaiiy (Miiploy detectives or s[>otters in the 
bustuess to ascertain whether or not airitation is going on or anything of that 
sort? 


Mr. OsG(X>D. W(‘ liave from time to time employed men. 

Chaii-man WAr,.sir. Wlien there w;is no tronhle? 

Air. Osgood. A"es; we have tried to keep track of whether there was any 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction by emi»loylug men whom we thought could give 
us that chaj’acter of information. 

Chairman W.\F.sir. Saj. during the years down from KKO to ilate, about how 
general has that Is'en? How many have you ke[)t on your i)ay I’oll? 

Air. O.sgood. I don’t tliink we have kept any regularly. There have been 
periods wlien we have had none. Any time any Intimation of anything of the 
kind, any rumor that there was anything in the way of di.ssatisfnctlon, we 
have tried to ascertain, by means of detective.s, as to what the sentiment of the 
men was in the mine. 

Chairman AVALSfr. I wish yon would state all of the imrpost‘s for which tliese 
men are employed? 

Air. Osgood. I should say that tliat is ]iractically a)l of the puriMi.ses, to know 
the state of mind of tlie men. whetlier there is any real di.ssatlsfaction, any 
agitation going on tliat miglit lead up to some serious trouble and try to know 
In advance whether the men have grievances and what the character of the 
grievance i.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the.se men work rlglit along with the other men and 
osten.slbly are workmen? 

Air. OsoooD. I'.snally tliat Is tlie case. 

Chairman Waf.sh. Have any of those men, under the pay of the company, 
joined labor organizations in the past? 
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Mr. OfiGOOo. Not directly ander tlic pny of the lal>or op^aiuzatlon. We 
aevep had any men utKlep our pay who have belongwi to labor wgaulzatlouH. 

Chairman Walsh. Any of these detectives who M'eiit into the mine for the 
purpose of ascertaining conditions, still paid by your company, did they Join 
any of these organizations, or protxxsed organizations? 

Mr. OsoooD. That I couldn't say. 

Chairman Walsh. Were dim ted to do it or expectetl to do it? 

Mr. Osgood. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company maintain a sy.stem of wst accounting 
by which tlie cost of each process of mining is determine<l? 

Mr. Osgood.. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are the mine superintendents shown the accfmnting 
statements from other mining companies, and required to explain wliy tlieir 
costs are higher than those of other mines? 

Mr. Osgood. I think that tlio general manager keeps very close .supervision 
over the cost, and calJ.s their attention to any of the costs which have in- 
creased, and asks for an explanation. Tln^ conditions vary so much at the 
different mines that tlie cost at one mine would not be a criterion for an- 
other. I am not sure that they get the cost slieets for all the mines, but where 
there is more than one mine in (lie .same working district, working under the 
same (Widitions, tl)e superintemients ar<‘ infornie<l ns to the costs at the other 
mine working in tiie same district, working under similar conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Tiic objeci being, of course, to try to liold tliem down to 
tlie mininnim cost of operation? 

.Mr. ()s<ioaiL C^ertainly ; yes, sir. 

Cbairmnn Walsh. Have ytm found that tliat custom miglit be an incentive 
to superintendents to overspeed I lie men and not treat them properly? 

Mr. 0.sfK)Otx No, sir; I don’t tliink so. q'aUi* it as a wliole, In Colorado, in 
all tlie years that I liave worked here there liave been always at every sea.son 
of the year a scarcity (d men. We liave had to get men if we could. A siiper- 
inteiulent Is held quite as accountable for his ability to kixq) his men as he is. 
for costs, because' whatev(‘r it costs we have got to liave men to mine tlie coal. 

Chairman Walsh. What detective agencies have lieen employed by your 
company from lOd-l down to date to perform the services that you meutiowd 
in your answer to the last (picstion? 

Mr. Osgood, We liavc* employed the Thiel Agiaicy. the Pinkerton, the Bald- 
wln-Fells, ami I do not know. IIkto may liave been .some minor ones. 

Chain nan Walsh. They all have oOU-es in Denver? 

lilr. Osgood, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. All of those agencies? 

IMr. Osgood. Yes, sir. 

Chairnuin Walsh. You do not recall any others? 

Mr. Osgood. I do not recall any others. 1 think thi're was tlie Kunis agency 
at one time — we may have had some fnmi tlie Biini.s agency. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Albert C. Felts eiuploynl i»y your conipanv during 
the year 1910? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he employed by the Coal Operators’ As,s4>ciation. if 
yon know? 

Mr. Osgood. I do not know wind year he was emphwed. hut the conifianies, 
a good many of them, not all of lliem by any means, entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Raldwin-Felts ptniple. within tlK‘ last year or two, I think i>er- 
haps it may have bei'ii a year IxMore the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, for what purpose was he employed? 

Mr. Osgood. He was employed to give us information of conditions at the 
mine, complaints that might be made whether the men were satisfied or not» 
whether there were any men avIio were attempting to agitate and create 
trouble in the mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he or did iw* not rejKirt to yon at different times? 

Mr. Osgood. We have a great many rei>orts from him; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And wei-e the men discharged iqMin those reixirts? 

Mr. OsGooDw I do not think lie ever reported anyhoily by name. I never knew 
of his doing so. It was soinethfng iis to conditions rather than as to indi- 
viduals. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You do not recall any case in which he reported men as 
agitators, stirring up trouble, which ^tis followwl by tlie discharge of the men? 

Mr. Osgood. I do not know of any such cases myself. 
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Clmlrmnn Wai.sii. Wns Ihf oniployment of Mr. Felts — did It oontemplaiSliiiy' 
tiling; different tlian the eini)loyment of these other detectives that you have 
jjientloned, during the years? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; it did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any part of Ills duty to hire to correspond with other 
sections of this country and lilre men to come into tiie mine? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; not at ail. I don’t tliink they ever acted as employ- 
ment agents. 

('hairman Walsh. What firearms and ammunition were in the possession of 
your company, or its representatives, prior to September 23, 1913. 

Mr. Osgood. I do not think we lm<l any at all. I don’t know of any. 

('hairman Walsh. If there Avas any in your possession you do not know it. 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. A\’hat arm.s and ammunition have been purclia.sed by your 
company slne(‘ S<‘pteml)or 28, 1913? 

Mr. Osgood. That I couldn’t tell you from memory. After the trouble started 
and Ave put guards on< Ave had a maximuin of 100 guards at our mines. 

Chairman Walsh. That Avas prior? 

Mr. Osgood. No; after the strike started. We had, I believe, about 1(X) 
guards, all of whom Avere armed, and w(‘ probably purdiased arms and ammu- 
nition for those men. In October, along toAvard the middle of October, tliere 
had l)een a great deal of violence, and the sheriff of Las Animas County nd- 
vise<l he could not give us protection, and Ave joined Avith other companies and 
purchased eight rapi<l-tiro guns. 

Chairman Walstc. AVliat guards, camp marslials, and other persons, charged 
Avith tile iirotection of property, the maintenance of order, Avere employed prior 
to Septemlier 23, 1913, by your company? 

Mr. Os(iooD. We had at each mine a man Avho aa’u.s called a camp marshal. 
Tie usually carried a commission as dciuity shcrilf. His duties were more par- 
ticularly of a sanitary characicr, looking siflcr the sanitary condition of the 
camps, looking after the houses, and preserving p(\‘ice avIkmi it was necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say that after the strike you put out hoAV many 
of these men? 

Mr. Osgood. Altogetlier a Imndred. 

(’hairman Waj.sh. What is (he highest number fhat you had at any time 
since September 23, 1913? 

Mr. Osgood. About 100 men. 

Chairman Walsh. T)i<l not exceed Hint? 

Mr. Osgood. I do not think it Avould exceed that. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. From what .source were those men obtained? 

Mr. OsG(K)D. Very largely, I slmuld say 80 iht cent of them, anyway, from 
ranclimeii, Avho liave been known for a great many years by onr superintendents 
i)iit in the vicinity of (lie mines, ranclimen and their .sous belonging around in 
tlie neighborhood. 

Chairman Walsh. And where Avere the oilier 20 per cent employed? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, 1 think that some of (hem may have been employed on the 
rtM'ommendation of peace oflicers, hut in the other t(»Avns, like Denver, Pueblo, 
or Trinidad, Avherever we could get Information of some men we thought Avere 
of a suital)l(‘ character for (lie work. 

Chairman Walsh. Who had charge of the employment of these men for j’our 
company ? 

Mr. Osgood. It was under the general supervision of our general manager, 
usually the superintimdents at the mine Avere told to get a certain number of 
guards, and they selected tlie men. 

Chairman ^VALslI. Was tiiere any definite (luaiiftcatlons fixed by the com- 
])any for these men to possess that Avere liired as camp marshals and guards 
after the strike? 

Mr. Osgood. We ti’ied to get men of good character, men Ave knew something 
about, men, ns far as Ave could, Avho Ih'ed in the community and who were men 
of some standing locally ; men Avho Avere accustomed to a life that would make 
them self-reliant and coolheaded, and, of cour.se, Ave avoided taking men Avho 
we felt would not have proper nerves If they had to protect, if It came to an 
emergency. 

Chairman Walsh. Hoav many men aa’ouUI you say were employed as mine 
guards, camp marshals, protectors of property, to preserv^e order, to maintain, 
this number of 100 you say between September 23 dOAvn to the present time? 

Mr. Osgood. Hoav many different ones? 
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Clmlhnftn Walsh. Yes; how many? 

Mr. Osgood. I don't know. 1 think tlmt we had very few chauges that had 
to be made, and I think it was largely the same force of men that were work- 
ing until the Federal troops went into the field. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Felts have charge of the employment, the hiring 
of these men? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. He employtHl none for your company, did he? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did the employees of your mine— you stated. I be- 
lieve, that the employee.s of your mine had never complained as to conditions? 

Mr. Osgood. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they ever complain as to (he alleged violation of any 
of the laws of the State of Colora<lo in the mine? 

Mr. Osgood. No; I have never heard any complaint of that kind. But if it is 
a proper time, T would like to make a little statement with regard to that. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 would like to have it. 

Mr. Osgood. It would he improper to say that there never was any violation 
of law. I have never known of any willful violation of law by our company 
or othei’S. The laws all carry heavy penalties. Some of the penalties for the 
violation of some of these law.s is the loss of the charter of the company. 
Many of the penalties are fines or imprisonment. To my knowledge I have never 
known of a case where tliere has been a charge in court of a violation of any 
of these laws by the companies, although we are mining In 8 or 10 counties in 
the States. It has been claimed that these prosecutions were not brought be- 
cause in 2 of the counties of the State the companies had such power that 
prosecution would be unavailing; but there were 8 other counties in the State 
where mining was carried on by these .same companies and where it has never 
been claimed tlu'y were in any such control, and in none of those counties has 
any prosecution been brought against the comiianies for violation of these law.s, 
and I have not heard a word. There was no feeling, .so far as I know, among 
the men tliat we were violating these laws. 

Chairman Wa7,sh. Did you find it necessary, «nt any time, to issue any 
written orders to your superintendents with reference to your upholding of the 
laws of the State; any of tlie laws? 

Mr. Osgood. I tliiiik our men have always been supplied with a copy of the 
existing mining law, wliioli is the law relating to the safety regulations of the 
mines. Tliey always Iiad copies of those laws, particularly of tlio new luw 
which was adopted but did md go into elTect until after tliis strike was called. 

Chairman Walsh. I will shorten this by asking if yon will turn over to the 
agent of the commission, :Mr. West, copies of any written orders that you have 
Diade at any time since lfK).8, with reference to the laws of the State of 
Colorado. 

Mr, Osgood, If I can, and 1 Imagine lliat I can. Will you make a note of 
that [referring to some one in the roonil? I do not know of any myself. 

(diuirmaii Wal.sh. If tliere aiv none, when Mr. Cove got'S on the stand he 
may make an explanation. 

Ml’. Osgood. Two of tlie laws, two of tlie principal laws tliat wo have been 
cliarged with violating did md go into ell'ect until after the strike was called; 
that is the eight-hour law and tlie general mining law, so tliat we could not 
liave violated them before the strike was called. And I’ have never known any 
specific charges of violation of any laws that have been referred to that have 
ever been called to the attention of any of tlie courts, and if tlie local district 
attorneys did not do their duty there is the attorney general of the State, who 
has the right to go into any of the counties and prosecute cases of that kind. 

cniairiimu Walsh. Is there not a State mine inspector supposed to look after 
those things? 

Mr. Osgood. I think his duties are confined to the enforcement of the mining 
law proper, the law relating to the safety conditions in the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, it is claimed that hi.s duties don’t extend to looking 
after the enforcement of the eight-hour law? 

Mr. Osgood. I don’t think they would. I think that if we were violating 
the law that any employee of ours or any member of the United Mine Workers 
could bring a specific instance to the notice of the district attorney, and if he 
wouldn’t pay any attention to it, to the attorney general of the State, and have 
the company prosecuted for those violations. 







Cl)nlrman Waish I woiilil like to get, *K>ro*tiD»teIy, Mr. Osgoocl’''#V^^iBSijil ' 
the number of agents or .Jetectlves Oiat you have employeU, we will sav Sg 
the years prior to September 23. I do not want to go into 13^10^18 o it 
but was it a dozen or a half dozen? ’ 

.Mr Osoooo Oh, heavens, no. I do not think we ever at one time had more 

never td'lVt^^ntinlSv "" "" 

-- - thn. 

Mr. Osgood. I think tliat is qiilie po.ssibIe. 

< liiiiniian Waj.sh. And the year before that, almut the same number? 

nn!!!!.' h*'"’".''' n'''l "t li't" accoimt, different 

pails of the fiehl, not all at the same time, but at different times during the 
year, tliere may lim e been a time when thm-e were two or three men emiiloved. 

( liairman W.vt.sh. Were they all Kn,alis]es|K‘akinaf men? 

]\rr. Osgood. I never .saw any of them, and I do not kiiow. I Imagine tliey 
M^re not. I irna^dne some of tlie men were men M ho could sneak the ianmiaL^t^s 
of the i>eople, the nationalities that were employed in the mines, 
f’halrman W'al.sh, AVho of the company had Ilirect ciiarjje of employimc tlu'se 


Mr. Osgood. The onli'rs are alway.s given by tlie general manager 

Cliairman W.vlsh. Mr. AMurray? 

Air. OaSGOod. Yes. 

Chairman W ai^sh, W’hat grievances or dis.satisfaetions, if aiiv. on the part of 
tlie employees w(*re retiorttsl to your com])any iiy these men during tlie year 
prior to September 23, 1913? 

Mr. OsGixm. I could not discover there were any gidevances or dissatisfaidloii. 
The men were entirely satisfied. I do not know of any grievance that they h.ad. 

Chairman Wai.sh. W'ere there any for tlie year before tlmt? 

Mr. Osgood. I don’t knoM' of any at all. 

Chairman W^\LASl^. Do you recall any tliat wore reported at any time? 

Mr. O.sGooD. I do not. 

Chairman W'Au.str, Then, so far as the oiieratlons of tliese detectives M'ere 
concerned, there wore no reiMirts of grievances to yon, and there were no reports 
of agitators or disturliers made that were conceiveil to he dangerous? 

Ml-. OaSgood. Not to my knoM-hMlge. 

Chairman VVai.hii, W'as any action taken at any time prior to tSeptemher 23, 
1913, ut>on the reports made liy these men? 

Mr. OaHgood, Not that I know of. 

Chairman WAJ.sir. You say \vhen your mines run full force that there were 
about l,f)00 jobs in the mine? 

Mr. Osgood. Inside and out. 

Chairman W'Ar.sir. Inside and out? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. How many men ordinarily did you have to hire in a year 
to keep your force up to l.oiX), if you can approximate it for iis? 

Mr, Osgood. W'ell, our extierieiice is of the minei's themselves tliat nearly 
29 i)er cent are idle all the time. It has run as higli as 30 ix'r cent of tiieni, 
and that 1,.500 includes all of the men neces.sary to kcvp the mine running; tliat 
is, there are not l.fiOO working every day out of, roughly estimating, that 00 
per cent of the full force are miners and 40 per cent daymen ; out of 900 men 
thei*e are usually 20 p(-r cent of them that Mill be idle each day. 

C'halrman Walsh. That is becau.se of no work? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir ; because they don’t want to work 

Chairman Walsh. You have to keep a full force of 1.500 to get 1,200 em- 
ployees to roly upon for each day? 

Mr. Osgood. Tlie daymen M ork much more steadily than the miners do. The 
miners are the ones >vho are apt to stay out. Usually a man will .stay out 
anyway one day in the M-eek and sometimes more than that. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate the number of men that you hire 
in a year to keep the force up to 1,500, whether they are all working steady 
each day or not? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, I think 1,500 has been our maximum number to keep tlie 
number up to that that Mas nece.s.sary to produce the coal that M'e have b^n 
getting out. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean new men. 
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M^. ^O#(}001>. Oh, I could not tell you. The men nre clinuging. All the mines 
are comparatively clofse together, and the men are constantly tlndiug that they 
have a friend from the old country in some other mine, and they go to that 
mine. I suppose out of 1,500 there may be easily 100 men in a montli that are 
leaving to go elsewhere, and 100 new men coming to take their places. 

Chairman Walsh. That would make approximatotly 2,700 men to 3,000, 
double the number of men to keep a force of 1,.500. 

Mr. Osgood. Not that number are employed at one time. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand; but from time to time? 

Mr. Osgood. From time to time. 

Chairman Walsh. During the year, to k<*ep tliat force of J,.500, you einplov 
about 3,000? 

Mr. Osgood. I would hardly put It as strong jis that. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, 2,700? 

Mr. Osgood. The daymen don’t move around in the same way. If they get 
a job they usually remain for a coiisideralde length of time— tlie'welglimen. the 
dump hands, the drivers, and tlie track men; hut tlie miners themsolvcs, 
say ^X) mit of 1,,5(K), those men are coustanlly changing. Tiie same man may go 
away and come back again ; it may not be different men. 

Chairman Walsh. I undersland; but you hire 100 men per immtli? 

Mr. Osgood. I should say very nearly that. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. As I understand you, to kee]) up a fone of 1.500. Now, 
take the Industry of mining; in an ordinary year how much work does the miner 
have ill your mine? 

J\Ir. Osgood. I have a statement here, if you care, the average for the yeiir 
]913. carefully compiled — that would he the fiscal year preceding the strilce.’ 

(Umlrman Walsh. I^et us have it. 

Mr. Osgood. Tlie mines averaged 274^ days that year. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the .saloons that operate in your mining camps pay 
anything other than rental for the privilege of operating? 

Mr. Osgood. No ; they pay rental. 

Cliairmun Wai.sh. Who rents them the hullding? 

Mr. Osgood. We rent them the building. 

Cliairman Walsh. Who determines the amount of rental? 

Mr. Osgood. I think tlie rental is based on the number of men who are em- 
ployed? 

Chairman Wat.sh. Tlie rental of the saloon? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Take a typical case; take your largest mine; which is 
tliat? 

Mr. Osgood. The Delagua. 

('hairmari Walsh. How many men are employed there? 

Mr. Osgood. I would say there were between ii(X) and 400; perhaps 350 men. 

Chairman Walsh. How many saloons were there? 

I\Tr. Osgood. At Delagua I think then* Is hut one. 

Chalriiiaii Walsh. But one saloon. What sort of a building is it in? 

Mr. Osgood. It is a pretty substantial frame imilding. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is the rental of the saloon? 

Mr. Osgood, I can’t tell. I have no recollection of it. I do not know that I 
ever saw it. 

Chairman Walsh. Who checks up the amount of rent; that is, the number 
of men — the charge to be made to* the saloon keeper. 

Mr. Osgood. I suppose that the mine clerk sends in each month tlie iiumiIkt 
of men that were working. It is based on a per capita. 

Chairman Wai.sh, What is the per capita— lu»w is it collected, by the montli? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. From the saloon keeper. 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And a statement is made by the mine clerk as to the num- 
ber of men that are emf»loy(*d that particular month, and the charge Is made 
to the saloon keeper upon that? 

Mr. Osgood. That is my understanding. I have never seen tliese charges; 
never seen any of the statements of them, but that is my understanding of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been a change at any time; that is, in the 
amount? 

Mr. Osgood. I do not think there has. I do not know tliat there Iuls. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the per capita at Delagua? 
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Mr. OsflooD. I can’t state. I could Investigate and find out. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you be good enough to ascertain and let us hd^ 
that information? 

Mr. Osgood. All right, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you not even approximate it offhand? 

Mr. Osgood. I don’t know what it is. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of your men went out during the strike this 
last spring? 

Mr. Osgood. Why, I should say about .50 per cent of our men went out on 
strike— of our company. 

Chairman Walsh. Are miners who are paid by the ton limited to eight hours 
or can they work longer if they desire? 

Mr. Osgood. They could not work longer, and it is for that reason I have 
already opposed an eiglit-hoiir day, that it worked a hardship on the men 
and on the company. The business being a seasonal business there are times 
of the year when there is an urgent demand for coal, and men by working 
a little additional time could make better wages, the company could have 
more coal to sell, and with the idle time that they would have in dull seasons 
of the year they would have a fair average of work throughout the year. For 
the added reason that under the strict regulations of the mining^ law with 
regard to firing shots, etc., if a man happeneil to be a little slow with some of 
his work and couldn’t get the shot ready in time before quitting he would 
come under our law under the penalty of this and he might lose an entire 
day’s work because if he can’t finish up and leave his room so that the shot 
could be fired by the shot firer he would have no coal to load the next day that 
he was there, and have a handicap by a fixed legislative regulation. The 
miners never have worked in any mine I have known eight hours a day. I do 
not believe they have averaged six hours a day. They usually work In couples, 
and after the bulk of the heavy work of the mining is done one man almost 
always would go out early in the aftern(K)n and leave his buddy, his partner, 
to complete the loading of the coal. 1 think their hours on the average were 
much less than eight hours a day. I think there is quite a serious disadvan- 
tage both to them and to the operator in having this legislative prohibition 
against their working after a fixed hour in the day. 

Chairman Walsh. When had tliere been an increase in vour wage scale 
prior to the 10 per cent Increase of 1912? 

Mr. Osgood. T can’t recall that exactly, but when we gave, or established, 
the eight-hour day, we practically gave an increase of 25 per cent In wages, ' 
because we left the wages the s;une for an eight-hour day that they were 
for a 10-hour day previously. 

Chairman Walstt. Did you or did you not find that as much was accom- 
plished in the eight hours as had been accomplished in the longer time before? 

Mr. Osgood. By the miners. The miners produced as much coal in the 
eight hours, because, as I say, they work six hours; probably were in the 
mine longer hours after the eight-hour day was established tliiin before. As 
far as the production of the mine Avas concerned, it was reduced; the pro- 
duction of the ordinary miner Avas not materially affected. 

Chairman Walsh. Outside of the hours, had there been another increase In 
the wage scale except the 10 per cent Increase in 1912 and also in 1904 down 
to that time? 


Mr. Osgood. I can not tell you from my OAvn recollection. I think that there 
had been. I haA’e since refreshed my memory and iioav answer that an increase 
of approximately 9 per cent was made January 1, 1907. 

(See Osgood Exhibit No. 1.) 

Chairman Walsh. The demand in 1904 Avas for an Increase of 20 per cent? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. You read it to me. I haA'e no recollection other than that 
was correct. 

Chairman Walsh. IlaA’e you ever figured to ascertain the comparison be- 
tAveen the increase in wages from 1904 until 1912 and the increase in the cost 
of living? 

Mr. Osgood. I have never made any such calculation. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a calculation, or the company ever made 
a calculation, as to the Increase of cost of products sold at these stores from 
1904, these company stores, down to the present time? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir ; I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. I noticed in the testimony of Gov. Ammons this morning 
It was stated that a portion of the financial support of the operators caine 
from elsewhere than Colorado. Where did It come from? 
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Air. u^QOOD. Ill wliat way, do you mean, liiinncial support ? 

Chairman Walsh. I did not understand it exactly. A note was made, and 
I should like to understand it. I understood the governor to say that a por- 
tion of the financial support of the operators came from outside of the State, 
and the financial support of the miners 

Mr. Osgood (interrupting). Well, I think he meant the capital engaged in 
the business in Colorado, that part of it was local and part of it from out 
of the State. I think I recall what he .said, and that was the meaning that 
I gathered. That is undoubtedly true that some of the capital engaged in coal 
mining is from out of the State. In my company the stock capital, you might 
say, conies from the State, but the bonds we have .sold have largely been .sold 
In the East, and that capital comes from away from the State. 

Chairman Wal.sh. What is the bonded indebtedness of your company? 

Mr. Osgood. The bonded indebtedness is four and a half million dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Four and a half million dollars? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the taxable value of it In the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Osgood. I can not recall those figures ; I can not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give it approximately? 

Mr. Osgood. No; I could not. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the capitalization of the company? 

Air. Osgood. Nine million four hundred thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Nine million four hundred thousand dollars, and that is 
based upon what? 

Mr. Osgood. Upon an estimate of the value of the property, the coal land.s, 
the equipment, and the cash investment — the capital. 

Chairman Walsh. The capital is exclusive of the bonds? 

Air. Osgood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider Federal legislation advisable to meet 
conditions such as you have had here in Colorado, Air. Osgood ; have you given 
that matter any thought? 

Air. Osgood. No, sir; I have not, in detail, and I could not an-swer it without 
knowing what special legislation you had reference to. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I am following the thought expressed by tlie gov- 
ernor here this morning, if you heard that. If not 

Air. Osgood (interrupting). No; I did not hear it in detail. 

Chairman Walsh. What system of checkweighmen have you in your mine? 

Mr. Osgood. We have none. 

Chairman Walsh. Who does the weighing? 

Mr. Osgood. A weighinaster employed by the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, that has been a point of dispute, has it not? 

Mr. Osgood. I think it is one of the very difficult points. The complaint 
Avith regard to weights I have never heard except in times of strike as a 
reminiscence of something they claimed aggrieved them before the strike, but 
at the time the grievance occurred I have never heard any complaints from 
any of our mines that we were not giving correct weights. It is Just as 
difficult as it is for the housewife, and a little more so, perhaps, to make sure 
that she gets the correct weight from her grocer or butcher. The miner, if 
he wants to think so, or if some one puts the thought into his mind, can be- 
lieve that he is being robbed In Ids weights. The law provides that the miners, 
if they desire to do so, can liave a clieckweiglinian, and that they must pay 
him. He must be selected by them. I think that has been the law for quite 
a long time. So far as the company’s Interest is concerned, and their desire, 
they would be glad to have the miners appoint a checkweighraan In every 
instance, and relieve them from any suspicion in any instance that the miners 
were not getting the correct weight, and pay; but it is very difficult for them 
to agree on the checkweighman. Sometimes Avhen they have a checkweighman, 
they get tired of paying him Ids wages, and do not think that tliey get enough 
advantage to justify them. In a small mine the wages of a checkweighman 
amounts to a considerable; In a large mine it would not be so severe a tax 
Then they have so many nationalities that they distrust their own man if he 
is of another nationality. If nn Italian Is appointed checkweighraan the Aus- 
trians and the Greeks may think he is not doing justice to them; and vice 
versa. So it is not an infallible method by any means for preventing diffi- 
culty. When the men themselves have shown any desire to put it in force— 
It has been done— the company lias no right to in.sist that they shall have 
a checkweighman. The law simply says they can have a checkweighman if 

38811>-S. Doc. 415, 64-1-vol 7 29 
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tliey want one—that tliey shall l)e i)ermltte(l to have one If they And 
that facility has always been extended to them. 

Clialrman Walsh. What remedy would you propose for the checkweighiiian 
dltliculty? You say It arises whenever disputes arise? Now, did it arise in 
this dispute? 

Mr. Osgood. It came afterwards as a complaint that during the time the 
men were at work tliey had been robbed; and there was evidence before the 
coiigi’essional committee — that is, men stated their opinion or belief that they 
liml lieen robbed in tlieir weights — and before one or two of the investigations 
held here in Denver, locally, men would make the statement that they believed 
they were lielng robbed. It is a .subject we have given a good deal of thouglit 
to, and it is a very diflicult subject to know how to handle in order to satisfy 
llie men tliat their weights are honest. The companies pay the men by the 
weiglits that are taken on a scale weighing the pit car on top of the dump. 
Tlien they weigli tlieir coal after It is dumped and put into a railroad car, to 
si'll it to (lit'ir customers. Now, we have examined our weights, and so have 
most of tlie larger companies, and it is a very close approximation — tlie amount 
ol' tlie coal we are paid for, and the amount of coal we pay the minei’S for ; 
just as close an approximation as there could 1^ in the use of two scales — 
one weighing tin* coal for the miners and tlie other for the puhlic. There Is a 
Yi'ry sliglit dilTerence one way or the otlier. We have suggested that sonii' 
bureau or inspi'ctor of mines or the governor or some oflicer siiould require 
sworn statements of tlio amount of coal we .sell as compared with the amount 
of coal we pay our miners for, .so as to insure our miners tliat they are getting 
paid for the coal that we are selling our customer.s, and tliat the miner is not 
paid for less. Now tliat does not meet the entire difficulty of the situation. 

The other difficulty is that there is always a pos.sibility of petty dishonesty 
by the weiglimaii in favor of some friend. A pit car witli some man’s coal in 
weighs, .say, 8,tK)0 ikhhuIs. Now tlie way the coal is loaded in tlie mine it 
may vary from 2,500 pounds to 3,2tM) poumls or 3,3(K) ixmnds. If Ihore is a 
great deal of fine coal in tlie car, It is heavier than If there are a great many 
chunks and a groat many coar.se interstices. A man can not tel!, e^'on if lit' 
tliinks he can, wliat weight he loads on a car in the mine. He may think he 
loads all ills cars loadi'd in the mine alike, but wlien he conies out at night 
he liiids out that one car weiglied 2.500 pounds and one car 2,800, and anotiiei* 
3,200, and it is human nature to think that tlie 3,200 ixmmis is riglit, ami (luit 

the others are wrong, ami tliat somebody has taken tlie weights improperly. 

Tlie weiglimnn can, if lie is dislionesf, and in collusion wltii .some one else, wlien 
lie woiglis a car and finds it weighs 3,000 poumls, credit tlie man witli 2,500 
1)011 mis ami give some friend of ids ereilit for 500 pounds on some of his cai’s. 
Tlie only thing you can do to prevent tliat i.s to try to have honest weighnien ; 

am! also a clieckweighnian would prevent that to some extent, because tliere 

would have to be collusion between tlie cbeckwelgliinan ami the ('oinpany 
welgbniaii to permit anything of tliat kind to be done. But T tliink llie cheek- 
weighman, I don’t know of but one mine in flip State that has continiionsly liad 
clieckweiglimeii. If a man absolutely iii.sjiirwl the men with confidence, and 
tliey believed him all right an] square, why, they would keep liim on for a 
long time. 

Oliairnuin Walsit. Will you he kind enough, plen.se, to pass up tliat statoment, 
as I understand we may have that statement. 

Mr. OvSGooD. Yes. I\fay I give you some further data that is on it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Osgood. It Ls a statement made up of wages paid for the year ending 
June 30, 1013. average day’s work, total day's work, total amount paid, total 
n mount average per day. The average iier day was ,$4.0T at all our mines for 
an average of 274 days. Tlie average yearly wages were .$1,100.75. 

(See Osgood Exhibit No. 2.) 

Clialrman Walsh. Does a minor employ a helper? 

Mr. O.sGooD. No, sir. They usually work two men at a time; but each man 
runs a separate check ami is credited for his share of the coal, so each of 
those freferring to tlie items handed up] repre.sents an Individual miner’s work 
and not with an assistant. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Crarretson has a question or two that he would like 
to ask. 

Commls-sioner CrAKiiF.Tsox. In the strike of 1894, Mr. Osgoml, you made the 
statement tliat the Federal troops w'ere assigned on account of the strike of 
tlie miner s — - 
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Mr. ^GOOD (interrupting). I don’t think so. Tlio Federal troop.s were In 
the field. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it a fact that the only Federal troops in the 
coal field were assigne<l to protect the tracks of the Santa Fe Railway west and 
south of La Junta? 

Mr. Osgood. No; there wore some troops that were sent uj) to El Aloro to 
protect the property of the Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf road. It was in tlie 
liand,s of the receivers at the time. 

Comm!s.sioner Garretson. It was to protect the movement of trains. 

Mr. Osgood. The troo]).s were in the field at that time. I did not mean to 
convey the idea that they were in the field in connection with the coal mines; 
but those troops were in the field in connection with the general situalhm. 

Comml.ssioner Garretson. In fact, the only place where the Debs strike was 
declared was on the railways outside of the Pullman works? 

Mr. Osgood. I have been trying to refresh my mind as to the details of tlie 
D(‘bs strike; yet it is a fact that we had some strikes in our mines sympa- 
thetic with the Debs .strike. Now, I can not recall 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it a fact that tliero wasn't an officer aside* 
from the railway union, which was the Debs organization, or anything luit 
railway men? 

l\fr. Osgood. Oh, they were not connected witli the mines. Tliere was no 
unioi) that I know of connected with the luino.s. 

Oon)mi.s.sionor Garrets(»n. Yon spoke a monamt ago that after the luilfiiig 
in of the eight-hour day the product <d' the individu.al miner was |)rol)al)ly as 
great as it was before, hut that still tiie product of the mine was reduced? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Comini.ssioner Garretson. Witii the same number of men employed. Iioac 
would you reconcile those two statements? You might uee<i more daymen for 
tlie shoidor period, hut the miners arc none of tliem daymen— that is, the coal 
diggers, are they? 

Mr. 0.s(KK)D. No; they are not daymen. I simply take the fact as it is 
shown that taking the average tons produced per man — it may be that we have 
less men working; but the average tons produced per man has not varied 
very much in the last year. I looked at this recently, but the average produc- 
thni at tlie mine, as T have Investigated it, by the law of averages, that is so, 
tiuit if you have just as many men and they produce the same amount jier 
man 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). And, tliereforo, tliere M’ould he none 
of that attributable to the elglit-lumr day, but only to the fluctuation lii tlie 
number of men? 

Mr. Osgood. Of course, that is so. so far os taking out the coal was con- 
cerned it would take more men and take more time. Now’, our daymen work 
more hours than the miners. Our daymen arc not affected by this law', and 
the miners are. 

Commissionei’ Garretson. They si ill w'ork 10 hours? 

Mr. Osgood. No; in our mines they w’ork nine hours. TIi(\v work half an 
hour before and half an hour after the miners quit their w’ork. 

Commissioner (iAkretson. In regard to tlie hiring of guards — you s|)oke of 
that. Where did your supplies come from? Mr. Felts testified before the con- 
gressional committee that be hired from 40 to 75 men Avithout any investiga- 
tion. Your company did not use any of tlie men he Idi-ed? 

Mr. Osgood. I don’t remember that t;(‘Stimony of his. His testimony was that 
at no one time did he have over 16 men In Colorado. 

Commissioner Garretson. The dlge.st of his te.stimony that I have mala*s 
that statement. Now’, bear in mind 

Mr. Osgood (interrujiting). Now, let me pcrliaps correct both you and inysi'lf. 
Mr, Felts was employed in northern Colorado, where the strike occurred in 
1910, before he was in southern Colorado; and so he may have had charge 
of the guards, and I think perhaps he did. But there was about 15 per cent 
of the coal produced there, and there was about 68 per cent of it in the 
southern field, and the most of my remarks have left northern (kdorado out 
of mind, and in southern Colorado he had nothing to do, to my know’ledge, w ith 
employing guards. 

Coitimissioiier Garretson. And tlien none of those men were utlllzf*d by your 
company ? 
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lUr. Osgood. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of the fact that no complaints had 
ever come to you in regard to the men wanting a change of condition or an 
Increase of pay or complaints of injustice by officers lower down. Has there 
ever been a belief among the men that a man who indulged in anything of 
that kind would be markal as an agitator? 

Mr. Osgood. I never heard of that except during this strike. Possibly the 
same talk was made during 191)4. I was not here a good deal of that time. 
That talk has been made considerably since the strike, but before the strike I 
never heard that. 

Commissioner Garretson. But you don’t know whether or not that was 
their feeling on the .subject? 

Mr. Osgood, No ; but I think I would have known. Our superintendents, our 
pit bosses, all of the men over these men down there have grown up from 
miners themselves and tliey have a good deal of sympathy and a good deal of 
fellow feeling. They are drawn from the same people. Our general manager Is 
a man who worked in the mine ns a boy and he knows a lai'go percentage of 
our men at the mines. He goe.s to the mine.s frequently and meets the men and 
I think they talk with him with absolute freedom. I don’t think they think 
he is an unjust man and I don’t think they hesitate to tell him if they think 
a pit bo.s.s or a foreman is not treating them right. I think the superintendents 
themselves are intei'ested to prevent inju.stice and dissatisfaction on the part 
of the men. There has been such a demand for labor throughout all these 
years in our industry that men could always find work. It is not such a great 
hard.ship for them to make a change. They can go across the hill and get a 
job, if they think they are not fairly treated. Consequently the superintend- 
ents have been on their good behavior to try to keep these men. They try to 
keep the men. If they have a good miner they want to keep him and see that 
he is justly dealt with. The superintendent has that strong incentive to try 
to deal Justly with the men. I do not believe when a strike is not in progress 
that there is any such feeling. There are men of cour.se who are constant fault 
finders and grumblers and make themselves very disagreeable and I think they 
have some Justification perhaps for feeling that the superinteiuient is getting 
tired of them aiui says, “ You had better go.” 

Commissioner Garret.son. If that feeling did exist, that in it.self would ex- 
plain why complaints did not come, would it not? 

Mr. 0.SG00D. Yes; but I have no reason to believe it did exist. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of a certain .set of proceedings in the 
State and that you had .sent to New York to find whether or not you could 
dellect immigrants to your employ here and you found it was not practicable 
because they had a fixed destination before sailing? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your experience in that line — did it lead you to 
believe that the contract-labor laws of the country were being effectively ap- 
plied? 

Mr. Osgood. I think they were. We went further than that. We felt that 
our indu.stry was growing very rapidly here, and there were times when it 
was difficult to get all the men w^e wanted promptly in the winter season when 
the demand for coal was heavy ; and we were looking around to find out if we 
could get the best class of mining labor, and we sent, I think, about this same 
time, a representative to Washington to ask the Commissioner of Immigration-— 
I don’t know who he was at that time— if it would be a violation of the labor 
laws if we sent a representative to Europe with information about coal mining 
in Colorado without specifying the mine or mines, but with photographs of 
mines and statements of the general conditions of mining and the scale of 
wages pai<l and general conditions and circulated those in a mining district in 
Europe, leaving it for that to interest the men voluntarily to come to this 
country and when they did come to this country they would be coming for 
mining work and would come to Colorado. He said tliat that would be a viola- 
tion of the law, but he suggested at the time that it could be done by the 
State superintendent of immigration— that if the State did it it would be 
proper; but not for companies or Individuals. And afterwards I think a de- 
cision was rendered that even the State should not do it, and I think that was 
In some case Involving the State of Georgia. 

Comml.ssioner Garretson, Didn’t it occur to yon, now, that this fixed desti- 
nation that the immigrant must go to had anything to do with a contract im- 
plied or actually entered into before he started? 
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Mr. Osgood. Oli, not at all ; simply that ihoso mon did not come haphazard, 
but if thOy were coming they came at the instigation of some friend, or after 
inquiring and concluding that New York was a good place to go to or Penn- 
sylvania was. And when I said destination, I did not mean necessarily desti- 
nation of employment, but simply a locality; that they were destined to a cer- 
tain locality, and that you could not change them wlien tliey landed and ask 
them to come out here to Colorado or Illinois if that happened to be the State 
in need of them. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You could only get a second cliMnco at them? 

Mr. Osgood. That is about all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Gov. Ammons, this morning, in his statement, 
jimong other things, said that a great deal of misrepresentation had gotten' 
abroad and a great many statements had been made by interested parties per- 
haps, and through the press, tiiat were not true. Now, it would seem to me 
that, in the interest of fair play to both sides, their witnesses ought to be 
afforded every opportunity to contradict or to deny the charges that hud been 
made pro and con; and with that end in view I have some statements here 
that have been made by witnesses on the other side at previous hearings, to 
which I would invite your answers. In order that I may better understand 
the situation, Mr. Osgood, I would like to inquire whether tlie mine owners have 
an association among themselves? 

Mr. Osgood. We have never had any occasion until possibly 60 days ago, 
when we organized an association called— it is not completely organized yet, 
which we called the Coal Miners’ Welfare Association. The objects of the 
association are specified in its charter, to promote the welfare of the em- 
ployees of the members, to assist in the enforcement of the mining laws of the 
State, and to take such steps as could be taken to devise means of securing the 
accurate weighing of coal at all the mines of the State. This organization wa^ 
organized in conformity with various suggestions made from time to time that 
made the operators feel that working independently that they were held re- 
sponsible as a body for perhaps the aeiions of a single individual, and if they 
could join together in an effort to see tliat tlic laws were enforced, as it was 
claimed they had not been enforced, that wo could try, as we always wanted 
to, to devise means to satisfy the men as to weights, and in other ways to 
contribute to the welfare of the men, and if wo could do that it would be a 
good movement. Prior to that there was no association. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If I remember rightly. In your testimony, you made 
the statement that seven machine guns were bought and the cost prorated 
among the companies? 

Mr. Osgood. No; the three companies that were acting together. TJiree of 
the larger companies have acted together throughout this strike, the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., the Ro(;ky Mountain Fuel Co., and the Yictor-Ameriean Fuel Co. 

Commissioner Weinstock, How many companies are oi)erating in Colorado? 

Mr. Osgood. There are some 00 companies operating mines that ship coal. I 
understand there are 30 or 35 small mines tliat arc running intermittently, 
called wagon mines, that have no railroad tracks. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then out of these 00 companies only 3 have acted 
collectively ? 

Mr. Osgood. That is hardly right. Oii the questions of publicity and general 
policy in dealing with the strike this meeting, which was never a formally or- 
ganized meeting, and did not meet again, authorized a committee, and that 
committee was selected to represent the entire body in dealing with matters of 
publicity, and in placing their case before the public. 

Commissioner Weinstock, How many c(nnpanies took part in that gathering? 

Mr. Osgood. I think between 40 and 50 of them ; perhaps 1)0 per cent of the 
active cx)mpanles in the State. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. And they appointed a joint committee to repre- 
sent them? 

Mr. Osgood. That committee consisted of Mr. Welborn, Mr. Brown, and my- 
self. 

Cominissioiier Weinstock. And you three gentlemen represented the entire 
group in that respect? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; with no authority to represent them in any other way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the answer to the charge made on the 
other side, that the answer made to them as to their right to organize collec- 
tively for their common good was a denial of that right to the workers? 
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Mr. OfiGOOD. Tlio nnswor, In the place, Is that we do not deny that right 
to the worker; he has the right if he wants It. VVe claim tiu? right to reftise 
to do business with any organization that w’e may have serious objection to, 
that we believe unfair, and that does not live up to its contracts and that is 
not of advantage to its members. We claim a similar right to choose who we 
shall deal with. 

Commissioner Wetnstook. Then the fact of the companies refusing to recog- 
nize different organizations that may have existed among the men was not 
due to the fact that you ol)jected to tlie men organizing, but due to the fact 
that you (lid not want to recognize that parti<-iilar organization? 

Mr. Osgood. There has been but one organization among the coal miners, and 
that is the United Mine Workers of America, and we do very strongly and 
'Unanimously feel that it Is an organization that we do not want to do business 
with. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then I understand you do not object to dealing 
witli organized lalxu*, but do object to dealing witli that particular organiza- 
tion of labor? 

Mr. Osgood. I would cross that l)ri<lge when T came to it; there might be some 
other organization I objected to, but so far as tliis case was concerned, tliere 
was but this organization. 

It had no membership to speak of. It luul about 3.000 mine workers in tin* 
three States of (^ilorado, Utah, and Xew Mexico. 

Commissioner Weenstock. I have lEefore me a digest of tiio testimony given 
me by Mr. .John U. Lawson before the congressional investigating 'commlttei‘, 
and among other things I r(?ad the statement that 95 per cent of the employc'cs 
went out; does that statement eorrespond with your knowledge of the fac-ts? 

Mr. Osgood. There is absolutely no justiiieution for that statement, not the 
slightest. 

(joinniissloner Wkinstock. Wliat were the facts, as you know them? 

Mr. Osgood. The State mine inspector’s report— and the State mine inspector 
is a member of the United Mine Workers of America — shows that tlie average 
number of men working in August. 1913, prior to the strike, was 12.059, ami 
in September, 12,346. Tlie strike was culled on the 23d of Seiitenibcr; the 
average number of luou working in the State In October, 1013, was 7,696, or 
only about 4,500 men less tlnui tlie luoutlis liefore. There wer(‘ ueni'ly 60 
per cent remaining in the mines. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. TTiero were nearly 60 per cent remaining in ilio 
mine, and only sliort about 40 ix‘r cent went out instead of 95 per cent? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. sir; 4,5(K) men went out at that time. The statistics of the 
railroads in the towns wliere the mines are located sliow that a very large 
number of the men wlio left the State, that th(‘y were forehanded and left 
the State to get away from the strike, ami it is my belief that not over 2.50P 
men were engagnl in the strike. The tignres .sliow— from the State mine in- 
spector’s office — that while there were 7,696 men employed In Octolier, in No- 
vember there were 8,216, an inerease of 520. and no men were brought from 
outside of the State, and tliese were men tliat went out on the strike wlm 
returned, and in Decemlier there wmv 9,600 men, or 2.(MX) more men than 
were at work in October— riglit after the strike. Some men wen* bronglit in, 

but the maximum rinmlier brought in from outside of the State was 800 men 

that was in DecemtK‘r and .Tanuary. ’fbese were men that came back from 
the strike field, and in January there wen* 12.375 men working. In Felirnary 
there were 10,026 men working. In March tin* mimber fell off— as it alway.s 
does in the springtime, wlien tin* trmle falls off and men begin to go out into 
outdoor occupations— to 9,208, in April to 9.059. and tlien came tin* Liuliow 
Incident, and the fight at the different mining camps, and the number fell to 
8,348, and in June it was 7,893. 

The production of coal slunvs even iiotter figures in percentages; the pro- 
duction of coal in Septenilier of this year was 97 per cent. The month after 
the strike was called it was 56 per cent of the same montli of the year before. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand that tlie 7,696 men at work 
In September, 1913, were men wlio declined to go olit on strlki*? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlioy were not replacements? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This testimony of Mr. Lawson’s makes the further 
statement that formerly organizer.s took their lives in tbelr hands if they 
talked unionism In southern Colorado, and some organizers were shot. 
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. Mr/ Osgood. I dd not think any such case happened. I remember the- case 
clearly and the cross-examination* and in the cross-examination it seemed to 
be brought out clearly that this was a reference to the shooting of a man in 
a saloon, who was an organizer, but was wholly unconnected with any labor 
disturbance, and the shooting was done by a man wlio Iiad been ejected from 
the saloon because of a disturbance in the saloon — it was simply IMr. Lawson’s 
assumption tliat it was done in connection with the strike. It seems to me 
that his case was lost completely on the cross-examination and tlu' testimony 
tliat was given in rebuttal 

Commissioner Weinstock. He furtl»er stated that in lOOIi, 6.(MH) men were 
discharged, that tlie firing has continued sinw, with many men discharged, and 
some driven away by gunmen. What about that? 

Mr. Osgood. J think he liad no Justification for any of those statements; he 
had no proof of them, and they were not statements of fact in the sligiitest 
degree. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He also said that the men accused of killing 
the miners were acciiiitted by hand-pickc‘d Juries; that a union man wjis tried 
by a jury, including 11 Mexicans, who could not .speak English, and was con- 
vic'ted of manslaughter, and the witness was told the verdict before tlie case 
was tried. 

Mr. Osgood. I hoard his testimony at the time, and it certainly carried no 
conviction to iiie, and the cross-examination simmikmI to <lisparage all c>f his 
statements, and showed that they were simply .statements of Ids opiidon and 
not corroborated by any actual facts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He made the furtlier statcnu'nt that tlie larger 
companies will not allow the smaller companies to settle strikes with the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Osgood. There is absolutely nothing In that. Several cd the smaller 
comiiaides liave signed up contracts with the union in this strike, and the 
larger compaides have no control over them at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You deny that, ah.solntely? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; I deny that, absolutely. 

Commissione]’ Weinstoc k. The further statement is made that three of the 
larger couipanies claim to control Do jier cent of the output of the State, but 
that they produce l(>ss than 50 per cent; what about that? 

Air. Osgood. Both of Ids statements are absolutely unwarranted, and a read- 
ing of Ids testimony, some of which 1 read hist night, would clear that matP‘r 
up in your minds. 

Commissioner Commons. \Miat iiercentage of the coal is pi'oduced by the 
throe companies? 

Mr. Osgood. Sixty-three per cent — the Coloi*ado Fuel ^ Iron Co. 40 per cent, 
the Victor-Ameriean Fuel Co about 15 per cent, and 12 per cent by the Koc'ky 
Mountain Fuel Co. — about 67 per cent is the total. The operators ne\ei’ at any 
time stated that tliey produced 05 per cent (d the coal mincMl in tlie State. 
The attorneys for the miners attempted to show tliat they made I hat statement 
in an advertisement. That was some advert i.scnicnt in regard to tlie strike 
that was made, and it was signed by Mr. Welborn, Mr. Brown, and myself, 
retiresenting tlie operators in the Slate mining 95 per cent of tlie coal, and 
they tried to distort it into a stalenient that those companies mined 05 iier cent 
of the coal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He made the furtlier statement — in brief for the 
striking miners prepared by E. B. Costigun, James H. Brewster, and H. N. 
Hawkins, the statement is made that of 12 court decisions cited by thi‘ minei’s 
the only one holding that the United Mine Workers of America is unlawful is 
the decision of Judge Dayton, illstrlct Judge of the United States for the north- 
ern district of West Virginia, and tills decision has been reversed by the circuit 
court of appeals, I tldnk the claim was made by the mine owners that the 
United Mine Workers had been deidared an illegal body by the courts of the 
country, and that is the answer made by the workers; is that answer sub- 
stantially correct? 

Mr. Osgood. Not being an attorney, and not being faudliar with the tilings, 
I do not know whether any opinion of that kind lias bwii handed down ; I 
know of the opinion of Judge Dayton. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know that this dcHiision has bt'en reversed 
by the circuit court of appeals? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; 1 don’t. 
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Commissioner Weisstock. Furthermore, the brief goes on to say Mt & 
opinion of the courts In other States regard tlie United Mine Workers df 
America as a responsible, lawful organization; what would you say about that? 

Mr. Osgood. I have a very wide acquaintance with coal operators all over 
the United States, and there Is not a single coal operator of my acquaintance 
where union men are employed that is at all satisfied with conditions and does 
not fern that it Is a matter of force that he is compelled to work under such 
conditions. I do not know of a State in the Union where conditions are so 
bad as they are in the State of Illinois, In which State the United Mine Workers 
of America have control. I am told that there is not a solvent operator in the 
State outside of the railroads ; and I have talked with operators in Kansas and 
AVyoming, and States all over the country, and it is to the same elTect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This brief goes on further to say that the open- 
shop of the Colorado operators is a shop closed against union labor. Some men 
claim that union men work in Colorado mines, but they remain only just as 
long as their unionism is inefficient, and the closed shop against the union has 
been obtained by the use of immigrant labor; that the immigrant, through 
necessity, has to accept any condition imposed by the employer— that there are 
three kinds of shops, one known as the union shop, which is practically closed, 
another which is known as the open shop, where union and non-union men work 
side by side, and another known as a nonunion shop where only nonunion men 
are employed; how are the coal mines classified, as union, open, or nonunion? 

Mr. Osgood. I could classify them myself ns nonunion, but we never ask the 
men whether they are union or not ; it is generally understood that the mines 
in Colorfido arc not working under unions. Every miner who comes here knows 
tiiat the United Mine Workers of America are not operating these mines; he 
knows he is coming to a nonunion mine and we do not ask him whether he is 
nonunion or not. Wo have hundreds of men who have been at one time or 
another members of the United Mine Workers of America ; how many of those 
men are voluntary members, I don’t know. In some places men that work in 
mines that are unionized take out union cards, and when those men come out 
here they tear up their cards and tlirow them away ; others keep them. They are 
union men in union States because they have to be, and thev are nonunion men 
in our State, because they don’t want to pay their dues and it is of no value to 
them, and they pay no furtlier attention to It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you care to make any answer to this statement 
in the brief that goes on to state that while union men may ai)ply for work and 
be employed tliey remain only as long as their unionism is inefficient? 

Mr. Osgood. I think without a union contract, Ids unionism is ineffective, just 
the same as an Odd Eel low wouhl he in a town where there was no lodge of 
his order ; he inlglit be an Odd Fellow in heart and would cooperate when he 
got where there was a lodge. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Tliis brief goes on further to claim that the show- 
ing made by the operators of wages at tiie House mine is based upon the month 
just preceding the strike, when conditions were the most favorable in order to 
show the best figures possible? 


:Mr. Osgood. Tlie incorrectness of that statement is apparent as shown by 
the statement I have handeil your chairman which covers that matter. When 
we made our statements of wages we gave a number of different months at the 
different mines ; then at the request of the governor we threw our books open 
to a committee of auditors, who took the mines and montlis haphazard through- 
out the entire year, and at the reipiest of one of the newspaper editors u state- 
ment was made up by Mr. Upton. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then this represents tlie average throughout the 
year ? 

Mr. Osgood. In our mines. 


Comndssloner Weinstock. Not for one particular month? 

Mr. Osgood. No ; the entire year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then these gentlemen were in error in their brief? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Furthermore, this goes on to say that relative 
to alleged violation of contracts by mine owners, that in the case of one Bettis, 
the discharge of the man in question was In itself a violation of the contract, 
which requires that the party involved should remain at work pending an 
adjustment ; that this case could have been adjusted easily, but that Bettis 
was looking for trouble. Are you familiar with that? 
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Mr. Omood. I heard the statements of the witness at tlie time, and I have 
talked with Bettis. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did this case happen in connection with your 
mine? 

Mr. Osgood. No, sir; and I am not familiar with it at iirst-liand, but I am 
familiar with the case from hearing Bettis testify. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This brief goes on to answer the charge made by 
the brief presented by the attorneys for tlie owners in which they charge or- 
ganized labor with violence and in which they state that the operators ignored 
instances of violence unfavorable to their side, one the killing of Lippi att, a 
union organizer, by Belcher, u detective, and the shooting at Walsenhurg of 
union men, and the killing of one and injuring of another for life, and that 
the operator s brief does not state the casualties to tlie strikers and women 
and children at Ludlow, April 20; are you at all familiar with those cases, 
and can you throw any light on them? 

Mr. Osgood. April 20 was long after the congi’essional hearing; I don’t 
know how they got that into their brief. The hearing was held in February, 
and I don’t know that tliut had any place in the brief, but I do know about 
the Lippiatt case, and that is a rather difficult one to testify about, except 
in a general way, because one of the parties involved is under indictment, and 
1 do not suppose It would be proper to give testimony as to the defense, but I 
can say briefly that Lippiatt was a trouble breeder in norlliern Colorado, and 
went down there for the purpose of making trouble, and it has been sliown 
tliat Belcher fired in self-defense and it was not an attack of Belcher on Lip- 
piatt, but of Lippiatt on Belcher. 

So far as tlie shooting in Walsenburg is concerned, that has been tried, and 
tlie evidence showed tliat an attack was maxle by the strikers on tlie guards 
and tlie guards fired in defense of their own lives. Those cases are ull — they 
have been lieard by tlio grand jury, as far as they occurred in J.as Animas 
County, with tlie result tliat over 8(K) men have been indicted for murder in 
connection with that diliiculty, and ail of those men are United Mine Workers 
of America or strikers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What county is Walsenburg in? 

Mr. Osgood. Huerfano County. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do you deal with injured workers? How 
are they compensated, if at all, under llio existing conditions? 

Mr. OsGOOD.-We liave no system; we have no regular plan of compensation; 
we have no compensation law in this State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If a worker loses his life, are his dependents com- 
pensated in any way? 

3Ir. Osgood. Not necessarily. In some cases they are and in some not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If lie is crippled for life is there any compen- 
sation? 

ftir. Osgood. No, sirj there is none. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have any steps been taken to compensate injured 
workers or tlieir dependents for Injuries received? 

Mr. Osgood. No. Among tiiose n certain miinber of them belong to certain 
organizations of their own that they contribute to, but so far as my compan/ 
is concerned, we liave no organization which attempts to pay for these injuries. 
In siieciflc cases we have paid. In cases wliere we tlioiight we were legally 
liable we had attempted to .settle without a trial. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, tlie burden of tlie injury falls 
upon the worker and his dependents? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The question is suggested as to whether their pay 
goes on if they are injured; during the period of their injury? 

Mr. Osgood. It does not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the whole burden in thrown directly upon 
their shoulders? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The industry beans none of It? 

Mr. Osgood. No ; the Industry bears none of It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This brief goes on further to make the statement 
that the evidence of violence is conflicting and that the mine troubles were pre- 
cipitated by attacks of guards at Forbes and Walsenburg; there is testimony 
to show that the first shooting of October 7 was done by the Baldwin-Felts 
detectives. 
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Mr. OsoooD. On October 7? 

Commissioner Weinstock. On October 7; yes. 

Mr. Osgood. As I have ttlreudy stated, ail of these cases are in the courts 
now, and before the gruiul jinies, and there is an abundance of testimony that 
will show vvithlii a few months. Some of the.se cases are up for trial in 
two months that will .show pretty clearly wiio the guilty parties are. Tliere 
is no fear In my mind wimt the result will be. The claims made in that brief 
I do not think have any justification from the facts given ])efore tlie conimis- 
sioii. You are asking for my opinion, and that is as much as I can give you. 
I could go into a great deal of detail about it, but I do not think, unless you 
want it, it would bo particularly iielpful now. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you acquainted witli Frank Feubodv, operating 
in Illinois? 

Mr. Osgood. No. 

Commissioner LennOxN. Willi Harry Taylor? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes ; I met lum here witliin a week or two. 

Commissioner Lennon. You know tliat their testimony jg unquestionably 
to the effect before the commission that the general conditions of the mining 
industry, under contract witli the Ibiited Mine Workers of America, wltli all 
the objections they have raised, is better than without the contract? 

Mr. 0.smoi>. I have not heard their testimony. I liapi»ened to talk with 
Harry Taylor the other day, and I know that his views are exactly my views 
in regard to It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the matter of injured workers, Mr. Osgood, is 
it the opinion of the mine owners that tlie present situation, throwing the en- 
tire burden of the injury uiwn the worker, that that situation is an e<iuitable 
one? 

Mr. Osgood. It Is a situation that has continued for 30 yeav.s, as long as I 
have known anything about tlie lmsine.ss— for 40 years. Until the agitation 
for employers’ liability laws it has been, I think, tlie rule everywhere, that 
a corporation employing men only paid where they were legally liable. 

A vast number of the accidents in coal mines are due nut to carelessness?, 
but to reckle.ssno.s.s. It is a gia^at difticiilty wliicii we have to contend witli, that 
a man will take a clianco in tluit inherent spirit there is in huniun nature to 
gamlile and take chsmccs and run the risk of receiving injury that is entirely 
uimeces.s}iry. It \h pure ami simple reckles.'iness and I would be glad to give 
you an illustration of what I mean. As a question of luimanlty, and taking 
care of rw^ople, a question of ciiarity, the que.stlon you speak of is a hard one. 
As a question of absolute alwtract rigid and wrong, until some law is passi'd 
that will protect the i-ompany .against such conditions we will have to pursue 
the present course. M’e had a recent cn.so where a man was killed. Under 
the eight-hour law the work .stops promjitly at 5 o’clock, and tlie men are .sui)- 
posed to work inside until the quitting time. This day liappened to be pay 
day. Some young driM'rs wlio wanted t(» go out left their work before quitting 
time and went to the bottom of tlie slo}>e and were stopped there by tlie man 
put there to prevent men from going up tiie slope while trifis were going up 
and down, and they were told that they could not go up and that thov 
would take their livc.s in their hands if tiiey did so again.st orders. The men 
waited there with their mules, and the leader said, “ We are going up, any- 
way.” They said, “AVe can get out of the way if a trip dta^s come down*.” 
The man wlio was put there for that puniose tried to stop them by force and he 
Avas knocked doAAH and the men drove tlieir mules up the slope.' The tliree of 
them met the trip coming down, ami two of them got out of the way, but a 
mule was thown off Ihe track and Into the other man and kilkHi him. As a 
matter of humanity that man’s dependents suffered just as much as if the man 
had been careful and the accident was causeil by our fault. The accidents that 
do occur in coal mines, I do not think it would be practical, under existing 
conditions, to take care of those cases unles.s Ave had some employers’ liability 
law that fixes liability not liable to change or exce.sslve verdicts of juries, but 
a fixed liability that could lie insured against, and in that way take care of 
these cases, but as tlmse thlng.s are now I do not think we can do anything 
other than where Ave feel we are legally liable. 

Commi.ssloner Weinstock. This commission lias been instructed by Congress 
to find out the underlying causes for industrial unrest, and Ave' have dis- 
covered, thus far in our investigation, that one of the underlying causes— and 
It is not the least among the caiisi^ for industrial unrest— is Industrial ncci* 
dents ; therefore, we have become very much interested in the question of work- 
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compeDsation, and, so fur as tliis commission has been able to ascer- 
tain, in the States where that has been introduced it is rapidly wiping out 
that cause for industrial unrest, and where workmen’s compensation prevails, 
in the cases you cite of willful misconduct, the burden falls on the workmen. 

?.lr. Osgood. The consequences are the same. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Iu the State of California there have been only 
two accidents this year where willful misconduct has caused them. Those laws 
liiininiize the possibility of willful misconduct. 

Mr. Osgood. I am not arguing against tlic law; I am a strong bt‘l lever in the 
o.\pediency of such a law ; but I still maintain that the recklessness of men— 
1 don't know whetlier you can carry it to tin* point of willful misconduct or 
^vhetller It would come within the law, but it would open the door to a great 
deal of litigation even under the employers’ compensation law, because so niiuiy 
eases of accidents are caused by the rockle.s.sness of meu willing to take 
(bailees. A (*onsiderable percentage occair from the falling of roofs which 
should be supported. Tlie man who Is new and inexperienced will takt* every 
precaution because he is afraid of the danger; hut the old, seasoned miner who 
knows the danger will take a chance. Ho will say, ‘‘ 1 will load this car out 
and take a chance,” and he gets killed. You can hardly <aill that willful mis- 
coiiduct; it is recklessness which s(*ems to be ingiaiined; It starts with the 
small boy that runs out iu front of an automobile In the street to see how 
close ho can come to it without being run down. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The fact remains that employers in other States 
have taken the initiative, realizing the ineiiuity of the situation if not the 
iui(iuity, and Iiave talu'ii tlie initiative to have those laws passed. Have the 
employers of this State done anything of that kind? 

Ml'. Osgood. I have lieen for four yeai'S a member of a commission of this 
State to formulate sucli a law. This last year I have done very little, but 
two years ago wo made a report toTbe legislature; however, we wore not ready 
at that time to sugge^st a speciiic law. W(i finally requested some iinancial as- 
sistance. The first two years J paid all the expenses myself, the second two 
jenrs I did not feel like dca’ng it, and we asked for moimy, hut it was not 
forthcoming, and nothing lias been accomplished so fur by this commission 
except the benetit the individual memh{*rs derived from reading a great mass 
of litorutiirc ami gc'ttiiig some more clear ideas as to tiie intricacy of the sub- 
ject. I am a believer in, such a law. 

Commissioni'r Weinstock. Did all the employers then drop the matter, or 
exercise energy to have it brought about? 

JMr. Osgood. I can not answer for any other employer than myself, \^'e have 
an association acting in matters of that kind. I called attention at the first 
meeting of Ibis as.sociation to this inatlcr and stabnl it was a matter tliat 
slioiild have their first (‘onsideration, I preparcHl a paper, and 1 think they are 
interested in the subject, but I can not say that they are ready to do (wery- 
tliiiig in their power to bring about the law — with many of them it is a new 
subject. 

(.'bairnian Walsh. Mr. O’Connell says that he would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner O'Connell. .Tnst as I came in you wore saying that your com- 
pany would not deal with the United Mine ^^’()rkeI^s of America, and probably 
if there was some other organization tlu*y might not deal with them. Have 
you in mind some sort of organization of minei’s that you would deal with? 

Air. Osgood. No, sir; I have not. My position is simply that there is no 
possible question of the right of the men to orgauizo and to demand that they 
shall deal collectively, but there Is just the same right on the part of the 
employer to say that he prefers to deal with men who will deal individually — 
so long as he can find plenty of meu of that state of mind to operate his 
business I think he has that privilege. I do not think we take the position 
at all that those men have not the riglit to organize. 1 liave strong views iu 
opiwsition to the United Mine Workers of America, which I think are well 
founded, and I do not w’ant to do business with them, and I won’t do huslne.ss 
with them. If I have to do business with them I will quit. I quit twice iu 
Iowa; I gave up property worth $400,000, because I could not work under 
their regulations and 1 would do the same thing in Colorado. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have given some thought to the question of 
the individual miner dealing with a large corporation, for instance, such as 
your own? 

Mr. Osgood. I think there is a good deal of misunderstanding and misappre- 
hension about this idea of collective dealing. The individual employee, or the 
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Individual miner, can select and does select the mine and emt)loyOii* he wltt 
.work for; he knows his terms and the character of his reputation, and he 
applies to the man for whom he wants to work ; he is his own selector of the 
position, and I do not see why he can not protect himself. If he doeff not 
want to work under the conditions in Colorado, he can go to Wyoming or 
Kansas and work under union conditions. The wages are higher in Colorado 
than anywhere, except in Wyoming. If he looks at the other conditions, he 
may think they make up for advantages which he may consider go with the 
union contract, just as he can in buying his goods. Ko store is considered a 
lirst'Class store where a man can go in and bargain as to what prices he shall 
pay. The man has his chance, in individual action, in trading with one mer- 
chant or another, and of going where he thinks he cun buy his goods at the best 
prices, and he can do tlie same with his employer, and go to the man that 
has the reputation for the most fair dealing. That is one thing I claim in 
regard to this whole trouble, that these men who w^antcd to work in union mines 
had plenty of places where they could g(y. The whole thing was an attempt 
by force of arms to require us to deal with this organization and put all our 
men, whether they wanted to be members or not, under their rules, and take 
the management of the mines out of our hands. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The matters of conditions of employees and hours 
of labor you think should be set by the employers? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir; just as the merchant llxes the prices on his goods; 
if he sets tliem too high, he will find no purchasers ; if the employer of labor 
sets his wages too low, he will get no employees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The employee has no say as to wages or hours? 

Mr .Osgood, Y>s, sir ; absolutely, because of he can do better anywhere else he 
has a right to go there ; he has no right to work for me except on the terms that 
I am willing to pay, and I think I am the best judge of what I can afford 
to pay. If I cun not afford to pay enough, he will probably find some other 
employer, and I will be without employc'os and out of business. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, as an Individual bargainer, with you, his 
bargain is simply to take the job or not? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes, sir ; just as when you go to a store, if you buy you must 
pay the price at which the goods are marked, but you arc not forced to buy 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson says he has another question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do these mines in the States, which y(*u say have 
signed up agreements with the miners — were those agreements signed before 
or after the declaration of the strike in southern territory? 

Mr. Osgood. Afterwards. 

Commissioner Garretson. Were any of those mines originally opposed to 
union contracts? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; throe or four of them; the operators of tho.se mines were 
in the meeting. 

Commissioner Garretson, What has been their relation to that association 
since that time? 

Mr. Osgood. The association never continued ; that was the only meeting it 
ever had. The individual mine owners, after tlmt meeting, came around if 
they wanted to ask about what was going on, and that is the extent of that 
association. 

(.’ommlsisoner Garretson. This one yon perfected within the last 30 days? 

Mr. Osgood. I think the most of those men were in the initial meeting of this 
association, 

(Commissioner Garretson. The last one? 

Ylr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And some of them signed up? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. The fact that they signed up has not affected their 
relations with those that took the opposite course? 

Mr, Osgood. Only to this extent: There was a strong feeling on the part 
of those bearing the burden of the strike that some of those who signed up 
did so to take advantage of the market conditions during the trouble, and we 
did not have a warm feeling for them. Some of the men made excuses that 
they had to do it ; that they could not afford to stay out on strike ; that they 
had debts to meet, (jthers made no excuses, but took advantage of the condi- 
tions to make money while we were Idle. We have no sympathy for the men 
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tliat did tliat, but we nave for the ineii tliat were forced because of their 
financial condition ; but those who did it to take advantage of the troubles of 
tlie others, I do not think tliere is any warm feeling toward them. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. You feel toward them like the average union man 
feels toward the fellow that goes gack to wark at a reduced rate? [Applause.] 

Chairman Walsh. Ladies and gentlemen, you can understand, and I will tell 
you now once for all, and I hope it will last all the time, that in a matter of 
this kind where sympathies are naturally deep, and prejudices also, it makes 
distinctly for disorder to exhibit any outward manifestations of approval. We 
are going about the country trying to do these things logically, and in a sensible 
manner, and you may be .sure that if something is said that stirs your sym- 
pathy and calls your applause, that sometliing will be said later on the other 
way, and it is impossible to keep any semblance of order unless we have tlie 
cooperation of all present; please, tiierefore, give no manifestations of your 
feelings. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of the feeling of the Illinois mine owners 
toward unionism. Is the commission to understaiul that the men representing 
the mine owners of Illinois have testified before the commission as to wluit they 
consider desirable relations with the organized miners — arc we to consider that 
the testimony that they gave in that direction Is valueless? 

Mr. Osgood. I don’t know who gave testimony before you, Mr. Garretson, and 
I don’t know every mine operator in Illinois. I do say, and I repeat it, that all 
the mine operators I do know, and I know a good many — I do not know one of 
them who does not believe that llie conditions under which lie is now working are 
unfavorable to his business. It is possible tliore are operators who believe in 
the United Mine Workers’ organization. There may bo, only I don’t know them. 
I do know a good many operators whom we have wanted to come here and tes- 
tify In regard to this mutter, but who, because they did not cui*c to strain their 
relation with the oj'ganization that they feel that they must do business with, 
iiavo declined to do so, although tliey arc perfectly willing in private conversa- 
tions to exiiress themselves freely. Now, it may be that 1 have done Mr. Harry 
Taylor an injustice, but as long as I have, I can repeat it again 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not referring to Mr. Taylor at all. You 
spoke a moment ago about your aliiding faith about what the verdict would be 
in certain trials that were ponding, as demoiLStrating the guilt or innocence in 
certain cases, referring to some trials in Huerfano County. 

Mr. Osgood. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has it ever been asserted that in that county the 
mining companies, without singling out any one of them, exercised undue in- 
Jluence over civil or criminal process in those counties? 

Mr. Osgood. I want to say before I answer that question, that I do not refer 
to Huerfano County, but to all the counties. The trials taking place to-day are 
taking place in Fremont County. Another trial is taking place by change of 
venue from Huerfano County to Pueblo ("ounty; and tliose charges have been 
made. I don’t think they have ever boiui substuntiateil in the slightest degree. 
It is like any community where they have a strong partisan majority. The 
other side is going to declare that there is fraud in that particular county. 
And it comes from the Republican side just as strongly as from the Democratic 
side, that the sheep are voted there. Tliey say the miners are voted—and it is 
simply charge and countercharge and there lias never been any proof of it 
And the last time a State senator was elected from one of those counties down 
there on the Republican ticket he was seated by the vote of the Democratic 
legislature — by the vote of an adverse interest Now, anybody can make a 
charge of that kind, but there has never been any proof of it 

Commissioner Garretson. But it lias existed a great many years? 

Mr. Osgood. Yes; and it has existed about certain wards in Denver during 
all that period of time, and about certain counties in the State ; and I guess It 
is so elsewhere. I was told so by different members of the congressioiial com- 
mltte — that In almost all of the counties of their own States they had such con- 
ditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any memorandum of any kind of the documents 
we have asked you to present? 

Mr. Osgood. Well, I have been depending on Mr, Gove to take that down. I 
don’t know whether he did or not. 

Mr. Gove. I have made a note of it. 

Chairman Walsh. You have got a note of those ducumenls? 

Mr. Gove. Yes, sir. 
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(See Gove exhibits.) 

Ohainniin Walsh. All right. You will be excused, Mr. Osgood, 

Call Gov. Carlson to take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF GOV. GEORGE A, CARLSON. 

Chairman AValsh. What Is your name, plea.se? 

Gov. Carlsox. George A. Caj*l.soii. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profession? 

Gov. Carlson. Lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. How long liave you lived in Colorado? 

Gov. Carlson. Since 1<S80. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you practiced your profession in this 
State? 

Gov. Carlson. Since 190.5 in this State. 

Chairman Walsh. You are tlie governor-elect, I believe, of this State at the 
present time? 

Gov. Carlson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. And you as.^uine tlie duties of your ofTice on wiiat date? 

Gov. Carlson. I think the 8th day of January; I am not sure. 

Cliainnaa Walsh. Now, prior to your election had you held official po.sitioii 
in Colorado? 

Gov. Caiu.son. T was district attorney of the eiglitli district from 1908 until 
the present time. I have not yet resigned. 

Chairniaii Walsh. That includeKS wliat counties, pleiuse? 

Gov. Cari.son. Bouldei*, Laramie, Weld, and Jackson. 

Chairman Walsh. And in your duty as district attorney have you had to 
deal with some of those indiLStrial disturtmnces or uilegal crijiies growing out 
of them? 

Gov. Carlson, I have had to deal with crimes. 

Chairman Walsh, But yon have not l>eeu in any oLlier touch with the situa- 
tion? 

Gov. Carlson. Not any further than trying to exercise or lielp the police 
offlcer.s to maintain i)eace in times of trouhle, 

Cliuirnian Walsh. Have you or have you not t.aken imrt in any conferences 
tlmt were had to bring about a settlement tlie controversy between the 
mine operators and the miners? 

Gov. Carlson. No; I have not taken part In any conference trying to effect a 
settlement of any. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a .study, Governor, of the existing statutes 
to asiertain whether or not they are effective in confei'ring lU'oper authority 
on the officers of tlie State, or ineffective, with a view to suggesting improve- 
ments in them? 

Gov. Carlson. I have; yes, sir; to some considerable degree. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would .state to the coiiiinission, if you will, the 
situation that you find the law it.sdf in—tiiat is, the statute law, whicli makes it 
difficult or impossible for the administrative ofUcers effectively to dischiirge 
their duties? 

Gov, (kRLHON. Now, I am not referring to tlie coal mining code or other law.s, 
many of which I regard in them.sclves as very excellent lavs. I would not go 
so far, Mr. Walsh, as to say it was impossible for them to administer their 
duties. There are certain things in our system of administration that I think 
greatly hamper tlie executive, not only in dealing with a crisi.s, hut in dealing 
Avith a condition at the j>iu-jod of the Inception of a crisis, ami which also pre- 
vent the pulilic from obtaining accurate information In regard to the exact situ- 
ation. Indeed, I could go on in different general criticisms Avliich are justly 
plticed, I till Ilk, against our system. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Well, sketch it concisely and generally, hut give us wlmt 
you consider the limitations of the present law.s a.s they have actually workeil 
out. 

Gov. Carlson. Now, in the first place the responsibility of the administration 
In the enforcement of law finally is uixm the chief executive of the State. I 
think that our system wherein certain admlni.strative and executive officers are 
placed under a coordinate executive department, like, for instance, the appoint- 
ment of the labor commissioner and otlier officers of that tyiie by the secretary 
of state, is a mistake. I think that that appointment should originally be wdtli 
the goveruor. 
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I also balleve that the division of forces between a number of independent 
officers is also a mistake. I think the administration of all the laws relative 
to employer and employee should be through one board and that board closely 
coordinating with the executive of the State. Now, take, for instance, this 
•situation: Sui)pose a coordinate officer— in the first place, where there is a 
responsibility fixed you get the best service. Again, an officer that is largely 
ministerial should never have the duty— should not have imposed upon him an 
oxecutive duty. . That particular officer. If unfriendly to the executive, may ene 
barrass the executive. And so one thing I have found in the study of the 
different laws over the country that I think would do us here is the system 
of a single board— such a system as they have in effect, for instance, in Wis- 
consin and also other States. I like the Wisconsin system the best on that. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given attention to the details of the attempted 
concentration laws affecting industry particularly, Governor? 

Gov. Caklson. Why, we have for a long period of time — for instance, take 
In the field where there were certain differences and there was certain in- 
formation that should be brought to the chief executive, and it has seemed to 
me that it should be brought there by certain ministerial ofiUrers, that on 
going to the chief executive for tJiat information we find that ho does imt 
liave that particular detail, and api)arently those officers were not coordinat- 
ing with him at all nor working with him. Now, at that time, or about that 
time, I began to make a study of the weakness of our system. And it would 
swm to me that the first thing we must have is centralization of power in 
some competent board. 

Now, 1 believe that hoard should not be the representatives of either labor 
or capital; that is, partisan reiu-esentatives, the original board; and that 
board should have under it a number of exists controlled in their appoint' 
ment by that board. For instance, at the time of tlie iiieeption of a strike 
tl»ere Ls a certain period before the time of the crisis; now, wlien we find 
ourselves practically in this situation, tluit we haven’t any comi)etent board 
to go I’iglit in tliere at tlie time of the very inception. We have to wait until 
the legislature meets, TIk'h, for instance, an investigating committee Is ap- 
pointed. Tliat investigating committ(‘e is not, i)erliap.s accpiainled with the 
employers and emi)loyees; docs not know the business; may not know the 
sp<H*ific point of controversy, and they will have .spent a good deal of tlnie, for 
instance, getting ac(pi}Hnted. They have to learn where, for in.staiu'e, the 
mine is located; tliey have to learn the business; they have to leaj*n tlie de- 
tails of tlie controversy; and by that time they are expected to report. Now, 
during that period the strike has probably been declared and bitterness has 
been ongendorwl, and tlielr report does hut little good. And tlieii after they 
do report, tlie pulilic begins to inquire who they are, and wants to know about 
their wisdom and fairness, and whether tliis interest or tliat Interest dictated 
tlieir appointment, and how much they know about the situatiou. 

Now, I tliink, for instance, this, that if we had a board that was a nou- 
I>artlsan hoard, a board tliat was fixed, and as to tlie selection of tlie board 
and tlie way it may be made noniiarlisan, I lliiiik that can be arrived at; and 
if they were closely in touch with the particular problems, if the public was 
acquainted with that board as a nonpartisan governing board, and if imme- 
diately upon tlie very inception of diillculties they slionld appear there and 
go over the situation, knowing tlie employers and knowing the employees and 
knowing the particular problem— they have got their influence as governmental 
officers and their suggestions at that time and tlieir influence, particularly if they 
had the power of investigation — I think they should have the power of investi- 
gation as to both sides; that is, in the Avuy of re(iuiriMg witnesses to appear 
before them— that they could do elToctive work. Tliey are acquainted with tlie 
situation at the time and place of tlie crisis and they are in a position to act. 
Now, they are coordinated wltli tlie governor, with tlie executive, and he is at 
once furnlslied with accurate information as to the entire situation. Tliul 
sort of a commission, acting in that way, I believe would Iielp. Now, then, in 
case either or both of the parties refu.sed to pay attention to tlie suggestions, 
the information of that body sent to the public would be dependable. T]i<« 
public would rely upon It. Then tliere are other functions. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given attention to the subject of safety in in- 
dustry and sanitation? 

Gov. Carlson. Yes ; and along that line it seems to me that we liave gotten 
to this place in government, wlien the active business forces and the active 
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laboring men must take a stronger part In the conduct of governmental anaira 
Now, in respect to the workings out of the problems of safety particularly, 
I think that In working out those problems something of the method adopted 
in Colorado, as I understand. In drawing up the coahmiuing co<le is good. 
In the first place the code that was drawn up was upon a basis drawn up by 
the employers and employees largely, so I understand. I don’t know the de- 
tails. That subsequently there was a conference between the employers and 
employees, and that they worked together for some period of time, and as the 
result of that conference they drew up our present coal-mining code, which, 
my information from both sides is, is a good one. Now, that same system, 
I believe. Is in vogue in Wisconsin. They have an advisory board of employers 
and employees working in conjunction with each other. And in regard to the 
rules of safety under which the employer must conduct his business and under 
which the employee is to work, they work those up. In regard to that ad- 
visory commission I understand that in the original selection of that non- 
partisan board they went to both the representatives of the employers and of 
the employees and requested tliat they put upon it the strongest and biggest 
men they had in the State; that they worked together for a number of months 
and worked out their methods and their safety appliances. Now, as a result of 
that the employers and employees united and agreed. They adopted the rule 
that there would be no rule adopted which would have the force and effect 
of law unless by unanimous agreement; and they fought it back and forth and 
finally adopted a basis of rules which, upon going to d liferent people there, and 
I went to both classes as much as I could and asked them about it, I found 
v^as uniformly satisfactory to employer and employee. 

Now, it seems to me that is one thing we must get to and that is the system 
that they adopted there of asking representatives of both classes to serve abso- 
lutely without pay and without expense, thus getting the most patriotic men 
to devote their time to it. Now, It seems to me the strong men of the State 
must actively connect themselves with the business affairs of the State; that 
when we have a problem. Instead of standing olf and away from it or instead 
of leaving it to some one who knows nothing about it, wo must got to dealing 
with that problem the active and strong men upon both sides. Now, as the 
result of that, they have furnished certain statistics showing that their 
whole object has been largely accomplished. They say there are certain in- 
evitable accidents, but tliat they have been able to prevent many others, 
and they show the percentage of prevention— some 30 per cent, I think. Now, 
their whole effort along that line, or at least their main effort, is the propo- 
sition of prevention. Now, I don’t know, but it seems to me that we are acting 
on the principle that tlie interests of labor and capital are adverse. Now, 
I don’t want this discussion 

Chairman Walsh. Go alioad. Governor. 

Gov. Carlson. It seems to me the Interests of labor and capital are identi- 
cal ; that we must go upon that theory instead of upon the theory of stirring 
up dliferences an<l disrupting those two forces; and we must adopt a system 
of law wliereby they will necessarily work together. Now, in the first in- 
stance, In order to accomplish that, Ave can not have a partisan representa- 
tion of either side. Now, a partisan representative of the laboring classes is 
fatal to them because that immediately gets them into politics; and a partisan 
representative of the other side Is fatal also to them. A partisan representa- 
tive on either side does not have the confidence of the other side. In a 
matter that Is so spirited and where the conditions arc so vital you can not 
get it. But the system they have adopted there of having a commission of men 
that are nonpartisan, and truly so, and who, instead of Avorking upon the 
proposition that labor and capital arc necessarily opposed one to the other, 
believe in the proposition that their interests are united and identical, and 
Avork right along that line, such men get the benefit of the representatives of 
the employers and of the representatives of the laborers. They get the benefit 
of this antagonism and this discussion, and out of it they Avork and cooperate 
and get acquainted Avlth each other and become more definitely identified with 
the government And it seems to me that there is something along that line 
that Is worthy of the consideration, apd the serious consideration, of the 
laboring people and of the employers in this State. 

Now, I do not believe, for instance, in taking a law from another State and 
bringing It here. We have our own problems and we have our people who 
know our problems. We have man^' employers here who are seriously endeavor- 
ing to solve this question ; and It seems to be that the thing which we should 
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uu ijs w give uiem that opportunity of solution— sometlilng along that line — 
and they can accomplish a great deal. And then another thing. Take and read 
the different reports that you get, for instance, in regard to any strike and it 
seems like the two sides do not understand each other, either tliat, or there Is 
an attempt on the part of one or both to misrepresent a great many facts. But 
if there was a representative body working in conjunction with the Government, 
there would not be any reason for a misunderstanding of those facts; and that 
is tlie reason that I think you can accoinpli.sh a great deal, and I tlilnk it is In 
tlie way of obtaining better safety appliances In this State. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you paid any attention, Governor, to the question of 
workmen’s compensation and placing the burden of the increased cost of the 
employees upon the industry as a whole? 

Gov. Carlson. I have. And I think a great deal of our waste, I put it, not 
only upon that ground, but upon the ground of elimination of a great deal of 
waste. For Instance, there are the delays and the expenses of the courts which 
I tliink can largely be obviated ; and I believe that there is a great deal of work 
that can be done along this line, and I think there should be every effort made 
along this line. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of the fact testified to by the last witness 
that there is a commission which has existed in the State of Colorado for 
something like four years and which is supposed to be working upon tlds sub- 
ject? 

Gov. Carlson. I am aware of that now, and I think I heard of that before; 
but I was aware of it before the time of this witness’s testimony. 

Chairman Waj.sii. Have you studied the workmen’s compensation acts of 
other States and made any inquiry into the operation of the same? 

Governor Cahlson. I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you some definite Ideas as to what is desirable in 
that respect? 

Gov. Carlson. I have. 

(’hairman Walsh. If so, state them. 

Gov. Carlson. W('11, I think that there should be — that the workmen’s com- 
pensation act siiould be administered through such a body as I have deslgmite<l, 
and that tliat is a matter that should be worked out by employers and em- 
ployees, first, by way of investigation, and finally in tlie drawing up of an act. 
I tliiiik in the very drawing of the act that the employers and employees should 
cooperate to get one that is fair, and that eliminates the waste and expense and 
gives adequate and prompt remedies to those who are injured and properly pro- 
l(*cts the employers. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand that you have made a first-hand inves- 
tigation of the Wisconsin industrial council? You have been there, have you? 

Gov. Carlson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any other .suggestions tliat you could make to 
the commission that you think might tend to do away with such controversies 
ns exist in the State on account of their Interstate cliaracter, as you heard sug- 
gested by Gov. Ammons this morning? 

Gov. Carlson. Well, in regard to certain parts of tlie controversy I have 
definite ideas 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I wish you would state those, Governor. 

Gov. Carlson. I just want to say one word in respect to the question of 
violence. I think this; I think th.at all oflicers and all people and all organiza- 
tions should be united upon the proposition that violence is not justifiable by 
either labor or capital, and that upon that question tliere sliould not be any 
difference of opinion. Now, that is a proposition that I believe the people of 
Colorado are absolutely determined upon ; and I think if all the offlcer.s — while 
they may differ in regard to the merits of an Industrial dispute and may have 
different solutions in regard to that — there can not be any difference upon that 
one question ; and so that part of it of course Is a serious part and prevents us 
from getting anywhere. It has cost us three-quarters of a million dollars and 
many lives on both sides. Tliat Is a matter on wlilch there should be no dif- 
ference and on which everyone should unite. Now, if we are not united upon 
that proposition and If we seek to go to the original merits of the question when 
violence enters into It, I think we are making a mistake, just the same as I 
think we ought not to go and talk about the cause of a fire when a house Is 
on fire. Now, that Is all I have to say upon the question of violence, and I have 
simply to say this, that I believe that among our officers connected with such a 
situation there should not be any dispute or difference when it comes to the ex- 
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ecution of laws and the prevention of violence, and that labor and capital ntScler 
no circuniatunces should Justify it; and that if either or both do, the public 
should not tolerate it at all. Now, that is the only way w'e are going to sustain 
tlie Government. I don’t think there should be any division one way or the other 
on that. 

Chairman Walsh. Excuse me, please. At this point we will stand adjourned 
until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. Will you kindly resume the stand to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock? 

GJ’hereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m., the proceedings were adjourned until the 
following morning, Thursday, December 3, 1914, at 10 o’clock.) 


Denver, Colo., Thursday, December 3, .191Jf — 10 a, m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh. Commissioners Ballard, O’Connell, Lennon, Gar- 
retson. Commons, aral WeliLstock. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be in order. 

Gov. Carlson. 

TESTIMONY OF GOV. GEORGE A. C ARISON— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Governor, is there anything further that you desire 
to state? 

Gov. Carlson. I think not, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. You will be excused, then ; tliank you. 

Call Mr, Dalrymple. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES DALRYMPLE. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Dalrymple. James Dalrymple. 

Chairman W'alsh. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Dalrymple. State coal-mine inspector. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been State coal-mine inspector? 

Mr. DALUYTifPLE. Four years. 

Chairman Walsh. Who has the appointment of the Stab' mine inspector in 
the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Dalryaiple. The governor. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon are an aimointee of the present governor? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What wa.s your l)usin€‘ss prior to liolding your present 
position? 

]Mr. Dalrymple. I was deputy inspector for 15 months. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to tiiat time what was your business? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, coal mining. 

Chairman Walsh. Coal mining? 

Mr. Dalryaiple. Yes, sir. 

, Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in that business? 

Mr. Dalrymple, Well, I have been engaged in mining for nearly 40 years. 

Chairman Walsh. In what States have you pursued your vocation? 

Ikir. Dalryaiple. Pennsylvania, Colorado, New Mexico, and Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Colorado? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Since 1885. 

Chairman Walsh. What length of time have 'you lived in the other States 
which you have mentioned? 

Mr. Dalryaiple. I lived three years and nine months — well, I have been 
absent from Colorado about two years since 1885. Prior to coming to Colorado 
I »i)ent three years an<l nine months in Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you in Washington? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Six months. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state as briefly as you can the nature of 
your duties as State mine inspector. 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, the nature of our duties is to attend to the sanitary 
and safety conditions In coal mines. That is about as brief as I can make it. 

Chairman W^alsh. I wish you would explain how the general conditions of 
tlie coal mines of Colorado compare with the coal mines of other States ns to 
accidents and means to prevent accidents? 
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3iff. DAtRfifPiJE. Well, I have not rompaml CVilornilo with any particular 
Stat^ with relation to fatal accidents or nonfatal accidents. 

Chairman Walsh. How do they compare jrenerally. if you can make a com- 
parison? 

Mr. Daleymple. Tlie only comparison I have madi' is c<»mi)arin.tr rvdorado 
with United States as a whole. 

Chairman Walsh. Give ns the result of that, If you please. 

I\Ir. Daleymple. Here Is Table 4 of the 1013 report of the State Inspector of 
coal mines, showing the number killed per thousand employed and per million 
short ton.s mined and production per death, short tons. 

Chairman Walsh. A little loiahw, if you please, Mr. Dalrymple, and not (piite 
so fast. 

Mr. Daleymple. Showing the nnmhor killed per thousand employed per 
1.(K)0,000 short tons mined and production per deatli short tons for the years 
1910, 1911, and 1912. That is as late as I couhl get it in the United States. 
Now, in the year 1910 iu the United States they kilhsl 3.92 per I.IMX) ejiiployed, 
and they killed 5.60 per 1,000.000 tons produced, ami the prudiietlon pt'r death 
of short tons mined for the same year was 177, 0(K). In 1911 they killed 3.73 per 
1,000 employed, 5.48 pei* 1,(,K)0,0(M) tons pr(Klu(‘ed. and the ]a-i)(lucti(in per death of 
short tons for that year was 183.000. Tn 1912 they killed 3,15 per 1,000 em- 
ployed, 4.29 per 1,0(X).000 tons produced, and 233, IKK) tons per life lost. 

Now, this table for the State of Colorado is for the years 1911, 1912, and 
1913; that is the comparative table for the State of Colorado. The one I 
have just read is for the years 1910, 1911, and 1912. The comparative tal)le 
for the State of Colorado slaws for the year 1911 they killed 6.35 per 1,000 
employed, 8.92 per l,tMK),000 t(ms produced, and they produced 122,860.20 tons 
per life lost. In 1012 they killed 7.055 per 1,0<.X) employed, they killed 8.90 
per 1,(K)0,000 tons pi'oduced, and they produced 112,417.84 tons per life l(»st. 
For the year 1913 they killed 8.60 per 1,(XM) employed, 11.86 per 1,000,<K)0 
tons produced, and they pi’odiiced 84,263 tons ixw life lost. 

Chairman Wai.sft. Where did you get the figures for Colorado? Did you get 
them at first-hand? 

Daluymim.k. T took them from the records of tlie ofilce. 

Chairman Walsh, Of your otfice? 

Mr. Daleymple. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And gathered by your assistants during the time yon 
have bee!) In ofllee, and by other employees of the State g(>vornment (luring 
that time? 

^fr. Daleymple. Those are my figure.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the Stale laws in Colorado affecting coal mines 
been enforced by the companies? 

]\ir. Dai.kymt’i.e. Well, by some of the companies they have been enforced to 
a very great extent. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I would like you to give the conditions, tlion — just 
what companies have enforced them, and what companies have not, enforced 
them, and Iu what respects they have not iFeeii enforced. 

Mr. Daleymple. Well, it is impossible for.un‘ to sit down and memorize 
each individual company; there are too many companies in this State to memo- 
rize those things. All I could give you would In* in a genei’al way. Now, wltli 
the largest of the companies we have very trouble In luiving them (•oini)Iy 
with the law. They cooperate witli ns to a great extent in carrying out the 
law. The greatest trouble we have Is with the small fellows. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way have tlie laws not been carried out with 
the small ones? 

Mr. Daleymple. Well, in a great many ways. For instance, in a great 
many oases we find tlie mine foremen, even men who have been in the mines all 
the time, men who are considered very careful and good as mine foremen, yet 
they are negligent. They give their duties very little consideration; and then 
the conditions under wlilch we work have not been satisfactory. We have 
been handicapped to such an extent tliat T have not felt justified In taking 
the action against some of those people that should have been taken, because 
the department has not complied wltli the law Itself. 

Chairman Walsh. In what respect? 

IMr. Daleymple. Our new law says that all men taking the position of mine 
foremen or mine foreman assistant, or fire boss, or mine examiner, shall he cer- 
tified men, and that the board of examiners sha^l arrange to have three ex- 
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fimlnatlons to give those fellows that want to take them chance to (inalify. 
Now only one of those examinations has been held; the other two have not 
been held. Consequently, there are a great many men In the State holding 
those positions who are not qualified because they have not had the oppor- 
tunity. I have not felt justified In asking for the removal of anyone because 
they have not had the chance to qualify. 

Chairman Walsh. Where does the fault lie for the failure to have these 
men qualify? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, the fault lies because we haven’t got the funds. The 
department is maintained by a tax on the coal produced, q’he production has 
decreased and the revenue has decreased and we have not had the money to 
hold those examinations. We have not had any help from the State. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the reasonable likelihood of getting the money? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, that depends upon the production. Under present 
conditions I would not want to commit myself as to what the outlook is. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any outlook for any change in legislation to give 
you the revenue? 

;Mr. Dalrymple. Not that I know* of. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any elTort being made by any person to bring 
about such results? 

Mr. Dalrympi.e. In my report here I recommend that the law be amended; 
and that was one of the things I had in mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any body of men in this State — any committee — 
that speaks for the miners, the working miners, before the legislature on sub- 
jects of this character affecting their welfare? 

Mr. Dalrymple. There isn’t any, to my knowledge, only what has been done 
toward getting the present law. I think there was Mr. Lawson and myself 
and ]\Ir. Duce appeared before the State senators and representatives. 

Cbairman Walsh. How do you account for the failui’o to bring about a 
decrease in tlie number of accidents in the mining industries of the State? 
There seems to be quite a movement throughout the nation and a very fair 
result being obtained in reducing the number of accidents. Why, in your 
opinion, is that not true in the State of Colorado in the mining industry? 

IMr. Daijiymple. Well, the coal-mining Industry in the State of Colorado has 
been given very little, if any, consideration by the State. That is the reason, 
in the drawing up of this new law, that the financial burden was placed on 
the operators instead of the Slate of Colorado. The force has been entirely 
inadequate. They have no authority — well, we have got some authority, but 
we are working with the same force now that mc did before the new law be- 
came a law. We are working with three deputies instead of five. The ter- 
ritory Is entirely too big. We can not do justice to ourselves or to anyone 
connected with the industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally speaking, how are the employees in the mines 
in Colorado with reference to nationality? 

Mr. DALRYirPT-E. Well, I couldn’t tell you only prior to the calling of tJie 
strike; and at that time the English-speaking, I think, was between 31 and 32 
per cent, and there are 30 per ‘cent Italian, and the l>alaHco in tlie different 
nations. 

Chairman Walsh. When these foreigners come into the mines are they, as 
a rule, men who had experience in coal mining elsewhere? 

IMr. Dalrymple. Well, that I couldn’t tell you, only from my own personal 
observation. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is a good way to tell it. 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes; but, then, I haven’t seen enough of them. There are a 
good many of them that, in my opinion, never were in a mine. Then, again, I 
have seen some good miners among them. 

Chairman Walsh. What nationality have you seen good miners among? 

Mr. Dalrymple, Well, I have seen good miners among the French and 
among the Italians and the Germans; I have seen good miners among all of 
them, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the employment of men unable to speak English 
Increase the number of accidents, in your opinion? 

Mr. Dalrymple, By employing men that speak English? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; by employing men who do not speak English, does 
that Increase the number of accidents? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Oh, Increase the number of accidents? 

Chairman W^alsh. Yes. 
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Mr. DAtBTMPtE. Yes; I think so, especially with the siiperintenilents. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, superintendents and bosses are all English-speaking 
people are they, as a rule? 

Mr. Dalbymple, Yes, sir; there may be one or two exceptions. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does the number of inexperienced and non-English-speuk- 
Ing miners seem to decrease or increase? 

Mr. Dalbymple. Well, I dont’ know what they are at the present time. The 
last Information we had, as I told you, was when this new law was passed; 
there was a provision in there stating that the vital sections of the law shall 
be printed in the necessary foreign languages; and in order to find out what 
languages they would have to be printed in wc sent out a circular letter to 
each employer in the State asking for information as to diiYerent nationalities 
of employees, and I haven’t had any information along those lines since. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you send that out? 

]\rr. Dalbymple. That was prior to the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you get all that information at the time? 

Mr. Dalbymple. Yes. I have got it down in the oltice worked out in per- 
centages. 

(Jhairman Walsh. What is that? 

]Mr. DAJ.BYMPLE. I have got it down in niy offlco worked out in percentages 
for the different nationalities. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please tuim it over to our secretary, Mr. Dal- 
rymple? 

Mr. DALRY^NtPLE. YOS. 

(fiiairman Walsh. Is it in sucli shape that it can be turned over? 

Mr. Dalbymple. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. We will bo pleaseil to have you do that. 

(f^eo Dalrymple exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have yon made a .study so that you can give us the 
comparative production of coal in this .State during years in the past? 

l^fr. Dalbymple. Well, I believe that my ropoD 

Chairman Walsh. That is, in the Stale as a wliole, lir.st? 

]\rr. Dalbymple. The State as a wliole? 

Chairman "Walsh. Yes. 

I\[r. DAi.BYiifPLE. In 1913 tlio pi'odiu’tion amounted to 9,268,939; In 1912, 
11,016,948; in 1911, 10.197,595. 

Chairman Wal.sh, What was tlie production during those same years in 
Huerfano and Las Animas Counties? Have you that there separately? 

^Ir. Dalbymple. 1 do not believe that is in this report for 1911-12, I don’t 
believe we have got the production by counties. 

Chairman Walsh. You have not the production by what? 

]\rr. Dai.bympi.e. By counties in the biennial reports for the years 1911 and 
1012. 

Chairman Walsh. Coiihl you get tluit from the figures wliieh you have in 
your office? 

]\[r. Dalbymple. I could get it; yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Would you be kind enough to do that and give it to us 
before we adjourn, before the latter part of next week? 

Mr. Dalbymple. Yes; if you will make a note of wliat you want and give it 
to me. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the production for the same years which you have 
given for the whole State — give it to ns for the counties of Huerfano and Las 
Animas. 

Mr. Dalbymple. You want the produetion for eacli individual county for the 
year? 

Chairman Walsh. The same years tliat you gave us for the whole State. 

Mr. Dalbymple. All right, sir. 

(See Dalrymple exhibit.) 

Chairman W’alsh. In your opinion, Mr. Dalrymple, is collective bargaining 
bet^yeen organizations of employees and operators necessary or desirable from 
the standpoint of prevention of accidents and enforcement of the mining laws? 

Mr. Dalbymple. I think it is advisable. 

Chairman Walsh. What are your gi-ounds for that conclusion? 

Mr. Dalbymple. Well, my ground Is my own iiersonal experience in going 
through life at the mines. I find In the majority of cases where you have only 
got— where you have got your fellow man behind you that it is useless to make 
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complaints. An individual making a complaint does not very often accomplish 
anytldng. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any other reason? 

Mr. Dalrympijs. Yes. In relation to accidents I think If the man was allowe<l 
to appear before his employers collectively, or by representative to represent 
tliem, that it might be the means of saving stnne of our disasters. It does not 
matter how competent a mine foreman or anybody else might be, there are none 
of us see it ali ; and I think in order for to cut accidents down to a minlimnn 
It is necessary to have the cooperation of everyone engagetl around the mines. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have you any other suggestions that you would like to 
make to tlie commission, or any testimony that you would like to volunteer to 
us, growing out of your exiterlence, as an ofticial In the mines, which miglit 
tend to bring about any better conditions In the prevention of accidents, better 
relations between the employers and the employees, anything that would be con- 
ducive to the good of tiie industry? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, I think that if a condition could be brought about 
whereby a man entering a coal mine would have to serve an apprenticesliip tlie 
same as in a machine shop or barber shop, it would be the means of cutting the 
accidents down materially. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstocuv. What jjowers and authorities are given to you 
under the law, in the matter of inspections? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, wlierever we consider a mine, or any part of a mine 
dangerous to the life or hoaitli of the employees, we have authority to shut it 
down. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Hav(‘ you autliorily to Introduce safety devices 
and safety machines? 

Mr. Dalrymple. As far as the law goes on tho.se things ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How fur does the law go? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, it goes quite a long ways. There are a great many 
improvements, safety machines, safety devlce.s Included in this new law that 
we did not have before. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are your powers iiroud enough to ix*rtuit you, 
legally, to insist on the Introduction of certain snIVty devices, if in your judg- 
ment they are essentia] ? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, I say yes, as far as the law goe.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, tlien, you substantially have the same i>o\v- 
ers that the State safety departments have In other States? 

Mr. Dalrymple. 1 don’t know; I am not familiar with that authority. But 
it is just as I told you before, thwe are many things in law that are not car- 
ried out. I do not feel justified in taking action against tlie men I consUU'r 
responsible for them not being carried out because of the fact that tlie State 
has not given those men a chance to qualify. If they were certiiieil ofTlcials and 
they deliberately violated the law then I would have a ground for appealing 
to their employer to remove tliem. But as I told you, those people have not 
taken examinations, the examinations have not liemi held, and consequently 
there are a great many mine officials that are not certified men ; they liave not 
been given tlie opportunity to qualify. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are any .steiis contemplated to remedy those 
weak spots? 

Mr. Dalrtmpt.e. Not any more than I recommended, in my reports, that the 
law be again amended ; and I have made a record of a few sections that I lia ve 
thought ought to be amended; and I think it is alisoliitely nece.ssary if the 
department is to be run with the force mentioned in this report— it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the funds be increased. 

Commissioner Weinstock, What is your opinion of the virtue and tli<‘ 
necessity for a workmen’s compensation act in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Dalrymple. I think it is very necessary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think it is very nece,ssary? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstoctc. Can you explain why. In the face of tlie fact that 
nearly 25 States in the Union have adopteil and are now living under work- 
men’s compensation laivs, Colorado bos not come Into the list? 

Mr. Dalrymple. No; not any further than — it is not any further behind in 
that respect than in a great many other things. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any activity that Is going on 
along the lines of arranging to put into effect a workmen’s compensation law 
in this State? 

Mr. Dalbymple. I think it was in 1911 that the general assembiy appropri- 
ated $1,000 and appointed or elected a commission for the purpose of drawing 
up a compensation law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That was three years ago? 

Mr. Dalbymple. Yes, sir; and I think we met four or five times. 

Commissioner Weinstociv. Well, in view of the fact, as 1 state, that 25 
States— 24 or 25 States— are now successfully oixu-ating under the law, why 
should it take tliree years’ time in which to prepare a law, when the laws of 
these other States are in existence? 

Mr. Dalbymple. I don't think you can select any of the compensation laws 
now in existence that would ai>ply to the State of Colorado. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But with the experience of these 24 or 25 States 
before you, it ought to be a very simi)lc m.-itter to draft a law that would lit. 

Mr. Dalbymple. But we never got tiial $1,000, it was put hack into the 
foui’tli or fifth class, we never hud it, and we did not draw up any comijcnsalion 
law; we made a report to the following assembly, but what was done with it 
I don’t know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you a member of that commission? 

Mr. Dalbymple. Yes, sir; we have a great many small operators in Colorado, 
and if we were to pass a compensation law and hold each oixrator individually 
responsible for his actions, in my opinion such a law would not work in the 
State of Colorado, because if one of those small operators was to Juive a large 
accident they would not be able to liear the comi>ensatiou, and the people 
interested would not be benefited and it would init that small oixi’ator out of 
commission. 

(.’ommiss inner Weinstock. That is true, but in most of the States where the 
compensation law prevails, a system of insurance relh*ves them of that burden. 
They simply pay an annual premium and tlie insurance carrier takes up tlie 
loss. 

Mr. Dalbymple. I think the paramount question is to avoid accidents. If 
you do not draw up a compensation law with that in view it Is not going to 
accomplish what it was intended to. 

Cominls.sioner Weinstock. No; as a rule the compensation law of the various 
►States have several departments, a service depurtnuMit and a safety depart- 
ment, which are for the express purpo.se of minimizing accidents. 

Mr. Dalbymple. If you pass a coiiniensatiou huv and hold the industry 
responsible for each accident, you are going to tux mine owner wlio is giving 
his men due consideration and care; you are going to tux idm up with the 
actions of the fellow who is negligent and careless. 

Commissioner WeinstocUv. That is true, but the safety dopartment I liave 
mentioned can compel that man to put in safeguards to protect his people. 

Mr. Dalbymple. Well, that may be true, if you have an adequate depart- 
ment and have the funds to do the work; but, hamiiered as we have been for 
funds and help to do the work, it i.s ditncult. I know tlmt in a great many 
cases tlie supervision of tlie mine ofliclals has been increased; 1 know we have 
made a greater effort to cut down the rate of accidents— still we have not 
succeeded. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This commission, in its investigation in the vari- 
ous States, has found tliat the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law 
has tended very materially to minimize one of the causes of industrial unrest. 
It is found tlmt industrial accidents are one of the iironiinent causes for in- 
dustrial unrest, and It would seem to me that if the miners and the people 
of Colorado wanted to minimize industrial unrest, one of the first actions tlmt 
should be taken is the enactment of a workmen's compensation law. We have 
found that one of the prime causes for poverty is industrial accidents which 
annually have thrown untold numbers of people below the poverty line, whii’h 
Is a menace to society and that the oiieration of a workmen’s coin^nsation law 
keeps those people from being droppeil below the poverty line and is therefore 
n safeguard to the welfare of the Commonwealth. It would therefore seem 
tlmt the authorities and the miners of Colorado should give that matter very 
serious consideration if they are earnest in their efforts to diminish industrial 
unrest 

Mv. Dalbympij?. I think that should be done, but I think such a law should 
be made to apply to not only the mining industry, but to all other industries. 
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Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask a few questiona* 

Commissioner Lennon. Did the commission of which you are a member 
make a report? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Will you furnish this commission with a copy of that 
report? 

Mr, Dalby'mple, I don’t know whether I can or not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Make an effort and give us a copy of that report. 

Mr, Dalrymple, I will call up the secretary of that commission and find out 
if he has a copy of that report and submit it. 

Commissioner Lennon. AVho Is the secretary? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Senator Harvey E. Garnian. 

Commissioner Lennon. You made a statement something to this effect, 
Mr, Dalrymple, that if a great accident occurred that it would put out of 
business some of the small companies under a compensation law? 

Mr. DAI.RYMPLE. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, it Is possible that the people of Colorado con- 
sider the continuance of a business of more iini)ortance than human life'> 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, I don’t know. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do you? AVhat is your view of it? 

Mr. Dalrymple. No; I don't so consider it; I look at the matter like this: 
I have always been inclined to take the little dog's part, and I think that if 
it is necessary to protect life to put tlie little fellow out of business, then he 
ought to be put out as quick as we can put him out. 

Commissioner Lennon. If that is the case, then you w'unt to get into the har- 
ness in trying to work for a compensation law. 

Mr. Dalrymple. I have more work otherwise than I can attend to without 
going into compensation laws. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are tlie mines of Colorado naturally more dangerous 
than they are in other parts of the United States? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, I believe there is more danger connected with coal 
mining in Colorado than there is in the East. 1 don’t know that tliere is much 
more danger in Colorado than in New Mexico or Montana, unless the dust 
might be a little more inilaminablc, but I think there is a little more danger 
connected with coal mining in Colorado than in Iowa or Kansas or Missouri. 

Commissioner Lennon. What feature of danger is greater here than in Illi- 
nois or Iowa? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, I think we are operating at a higher altitude and our 
atmosphere contains less moisture, and consequently our mines are drier than 
in a great many places. We have no water in the mines, and at some 
places they have to talvc it in in barrels up an incline for the mules to drink. 

Commissioner Lennon. What effect lias that on the extra liazardous condi- 
tion of the mine? 

Mr. Dalrymple. It has a tendency to dry out — carry the dampness out of 
the mines in the winter montlis because of the fact that tlie temperature of 
the air in the mines is higher and as the air becomes heated its capacity to 
carry moisture Increases and as it leaves the mine it leaves’ a deposit of 
'UMilsture. 

' Commissioner Lennon. You do not make clear how this high altitude affects 
the danger of working in the mines. 

Mr. Dalrymple. That is what I am trying to tell. 

Commissioner Lennon. What happens? 

Mr. Dalrymple. AVell, it leaves a dry condition which may be the cause of 
dust explosion. 

Commissioner Lennon. And in Illinois, where I live, they complain of the 
large amount of money they have to spend trying to keep the mines dry. 

Mr. Dalrymple. They have not got the dust to contend with which we have. 
Our dust in the southern field is very inflammable. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe the extra hazardous condition of min- 
ing In Colorado Is siifliclently more than the hazardous condition of mining in 
Illinois or Iowa to warrant in any way, shape, or manner the great difference 
in the number of deaths from accidents that occur here? 

Mr. Dalrympijc. No; I don’t think it is. 

Commissioner Lennon. What, in your opinion, has been the principal cause 
of this increased amount of accidents in the mines of Colorado over the United 
States in general? 
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Mr. Dalrymple. Well, ns I told you, we have Increased our efforts ami in 
a great many places the mine foreman has given a great deal of attention 
to it, but the accidents have increased. There are two reasons that I (‘an men- 
tion why they have increased, and one is that the workmen, generally speak- 
ing, are becoming more incompetent. 

Commissioner Lennon. The miner is becoming more incompetent? 

i\Ir. Dalbymple. Ye.s, sir; and as I told you we find in a good many sinall 
mines wliere they have a practical mine foreman, that he is negligent in his 
duty. We find some of them who apparently care about nothing else than to 
sit and see that the coal is coming out all right ; very little attention is given 
to the men working under them. Now, a great many accidents are caused by 
the falling of the roofs, and the roofs throughout the south are very treacher- 
ous, generally speaking, and this new mining law says that a system of limber- 
ing shall be made to meet the approval of the coal-rninlng department, and 
I don’t think there is to-day a mine in the State where we have found the 
maximum distance between the timbers, and the distance between the last 
timber and the working face. Another section of the law says the mine fore- 
man shall direct and see that Is carried out in making his daily visits. If he 
visits your place this morning and he finds it is not timbered according to 
what he thinks is necessary, he can make you do that timbering or suffer the 
I^enaUy, but he is only held responsible to the extent of the time he is making 
his visits. But there are so many mines that he can not spend more than 
two or three minutes a day in each place and consequently the individual is 
dependent on his own knowledge for protection 00 per cent of the time. 

Commissioner Lennon. If the miners are less competent, is that not a greater 
reason for the enforcement of the law than if the miner is a trained, skilled 
miner? 

Mr. Dai.rymple. Necessarily so. 

Commissioner LeNxNon. Now, does the new law give you the po\ver to set 
aside any of its features? 

Mr. Dalbymple. Well, wo have got discretionary powers In a few instances. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, in this instance, yon stated that because of 
lack of opportunity for examinations you liave not rc'quested the discharge of 
tlie foreman in mines even tliougirthey were not living up to the provisions 
of the law? 

Mr, DALRYjfPLE. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does the new law give you that power? 

]Mr. Dalrymple. Well, the new law gives me the power of asking Ibe em- 
ployer to remove Ids mine foreman If it is proven that he is incompetent or 
negligent, but tliere is a provision of tlie law that after a certain dale no 
man shall hold that position but a certified man ; but tliat date has passed and 
no one has been given a chance to certify. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it your duty to call attention to the fact that the- 
mines are not complying with tlie law? 

3\rr. Dalrymple. I don’t think there has been a ease wliere miners have been 
negligent where we have not reported it to the (iliferent coal operators of the 
State. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you insisted that they remedy any of the de-^* 
feets found? 

l\Ir, Dalrymple. We liave recommended that those defects be remedied where- 
ever we find a dangerous condition, and that it lie remedied at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you Insist on it and go tlie limit in insisting that 
it he done? 

Mr. Dalrymple. We liave gone the limit as far as our force would allow us. 

. Commissioner Lennon. Do yon travel out along the mines of Colorailo to a 
greater or less extent? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How are tlie living conditions of the miners here as 
to hoiLslng, the conditions of schooling for their children, and those things, 
as compared with Iowa or Illinois? 

Mr. Dalrymple. I could not tell ; I am not In a position to make a compara- 
tive statement, I never was in Illinois. 

Commissioner Lennon. How does it compare with the State of Washington 
or the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Dalrymple, Well, I don’t know that. I haven’t got any time. When I 
go around the mines 1 give all my attention to the inside of the mines and 
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the nmdiinery that is operating the mines, and I have very little time for any- 
thing else. I know we have some camps that have built up in the last seven or 
eight years tliat have very good living quarters with stone or concrete buildings, 
^\’I^ile some of the older camps have a great many shacks. 

Ohairman Walsh. Commissioner O’l’onneil would like to ask some (luesliuiLS. 

('lommissioner O’Connell. Who were on this commission that w’as appointed 
hy the legislature or the governor to draft a compensation law? 

Mr. 1)alkympi.e. There was John C. Osgo<Ml, president of the Victor-Amerioan 
Fuel Co. ; Platt Rogers who, 1 think, was then chairman of the bar association ; 
Senator Harvey E. (Jarman; Senator Jolin P. Pierson; and myself. 

Commissioner O’CJonnell. How' many meetings did that commission havt*? 

Mr. Dalkympi.k. Four or five. 

Commissioner O’C’onneli., In the three or four years 

Mr. I)Ai-iiY.Mi*LK. Two y<‘ars~al>out 20 namths. 

Commissioner (J’(Jonnell. Was there any real effort made on tlie i)art of 
tlnit commission to draft a com]xmsation law'? 

Mr. Dalkymim.e. Yes; I tlnnk up until tlie time w'e made our report to (he 
legislature w'o liad every comiamsatlon law in existence; tliey wore sent tor, 
and all the different laws of (he dilTerent States and the different nations wer(‘ 
sent to us and a groat many features of tlie different law's wer(‘ taken up and 
debated on hy tlie commission. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Was tiiere an appjirently iinanlnious opinion on 
the part of (lie members of tiie commission that a compensation law w'oiild be 
a good thing? 

Mr. I>ALuviiCLK. Yes, sir; generally speaking, I think the commission as a 
whole was in favor of a compensation law tlmt would cover all industries. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wltat W'as the real reason why some law* was not 
prepared in tliat time? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Because tiiere was too mucli w’ork for tlie time allow'ed us. 
The commission was compo.sed of men — Mr. Osgood w'us a man wlio was gone a 
good deal of the tinio on liis own private business. Mr. Rogers w'as gone a 
great deal of the time and I had more than I could do without being on the 
<*onimission. Tlie result was lliat tlie question did not get the attention it w'as 
entitled to, ixissibly. 

Commissioner O'CAinneij.. Has there been any legislation Introduced in the 
Colorado Legislature on a compensation law'? 

Mr. Dalrymple. I don’t know'; I niider.^tood there was a mea.siire to he 
seated at tlie last assembly, Imt I don’t know^ W'liether it was introduced or not. 

Cjommlssloner O'C^iNXEt.L. Was there not a bill introducHi a few’ years ago 
that pas.sed tlie bouse and that was not rei>orted by the senate? 

Mr. Dalrymple. I don’t know'; if there was, 1 don’t r(*mem1)or. 

Commissioner O'C’onnkll. In the fignn^s you gave, as I now recall them, as 
to tlie number of deaths per l,d<X) miners in tlie rnite<l Stat(‘s, that of cour.^e 
included the State of (Colorado — the total numiier — and in comparison with Colo- 
lado it would indicate that the ileatlis jier l.(HK) in Colorado w'ore about doubh' 
tlie average of all the States in the United States. 

Mr. Dalrymple. Tliat Is true. 

Commis.sioiier O’C’onnell. How do you account for tliat great increase? 

Mr. Dalrymple. I tliink it is principally duo to the different coiuUtions, and 
I don’t see any reason, other tlian as I say, a poor class of workmen and prob- 
ably some negligent oificlal.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your department keep track of the immiier of 
accidents In the mines? 

Mr. DALRYTklPLE. It (loOS. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What, for instance, w'as tlie numlier of acrjdonts 
in the mines for the latest year you have — tlie number per l.tXJl) men? 

Mr. Darymple. Wg had 110 fatal accidents in and around mines,; In 1913 
killeil 104 men. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. I am speaking of accidents. 

Mr. Dalrymple. In 1913 we had .3o4 nonfatal accidents tliat incapacited the 
Injured persons for five days or more; that Is the report. We get those reports 
from the operators every month with their production and tlie number of days 
worked and the number of men employed, etc., together witli the number of iion- 
fatal accidents. We had 354 nonfatal accidents for tlie yeai* 1913, whlcli was 
quite an increase oyer tlie year prevloii.s ‘but I lielleve the increase w'as due to 
a great extent to the fact tliat they were compelled to reiiort all accidents tlmt 
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incapacitated the injured i)erson for five days or more, while they were not 
previous to that time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is you deimrtment juithorlzed under tlie law to 
bring prosecutions? 

Mr. DALKYMPiJi. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you brought any prosecutions during the past 
year? 

Mr. Daluymple. Yes, .sir. 

Coinmissioner O’Conneli.. What num])er? 

.Mr. Dalrymple. Well. I couldn't tell you. We had four cases in Greeley^ 
We have had four or live cases iu tlie south. 

('ommissioner O’Connell. What was the result of this pro.secutlon? 

]Mr. Darymple. Well, in Greeley we had four operatoi’s arrested for violations 
of the law, and they were found guilty. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wliat wa.s done in llieir eases? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Fined. They were tinc<l — in otlier words, tiiey got otf by 
paying the costs. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sort of a Scotch verdict? 

Mr. Dalryyiple. Wo interceded for leniency— I did, and the deputy inspector 
of the district did. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You pro,secute<I them and then iiiterveiusl for 
leniency in their cases? 

Mr. l)ALUv]^rPLE. Yes, sir. 

Couiniissloner O’Connell. For wliy? 

iMr. Dalhyjmple. liecause we Ihoiigiit that the sjnali tine would he just as 
effective as a large one. All that we wanted was l<» show the otlier opei’ators 
in tiiat district that if tliey did not comply with the law tliey could he i»ro.se- 
ciited. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is tliero any iiarticninr district in which the.se 
prosecutions have taken jilace more than in any other district? 

JMr. Dalrymple. Well, we had four in the northern district, and I think we 
iiad three or four in tlie .soiitliern field. Trinidad and Walsenlnirg. 

(.’onimissloiier O’Connei.l. Arc they small operators or large? 

]\Ir. Dalrymple. One of the operators was a ymy .small fellow and another 
wa.s one of the mine foremen working for the Colorado Fuel v'i; Iron Co., and 
four or five miners arrested for violation of the Itiw. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you hour Mr. O.sgood's lesliinony yesterdtiy? 

Mr, Dalrymple. I did not. 

Comml.ssioner O'Connell. Oii the matter of dealing with men collectively or 
individually, his position was he <lid not care to deal u ith them collectively. 

Mr. Dalrymple. I didn’t hear his te.stimony. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That if a mnu comes he takes the job or leaves 
it 

IVir. Dalrymple. I did not 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tiiat the job was there, and he could either take 
it 01* leave it under the conditions he fouiul. 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes. 

(^)mmissloner O’Connell. What is your opinion as to what would get the 
better results from the men (.'ollectively dealing u’ith their employers with a 
view to bring aiiout improved comlitions of employment, bring about a lesser 
rmmber of accidents, as a result of collective understanding, as against iiidl- 
vidual dealing; tiiat is, the individual leaving the job or taking it under the con- 
ditions he finds? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, I think wherever there is collective bargaining it shows 
tlie two sides are closer togellier than where there is no collective bargaining. 
As I .said some time ago. I think in order to niiniiiiize accidents it is necessary to 
have cooperation with everybody interested. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think it is possible for an individual man, 
a miner, to bring about an increase In his wage rate, or whatever the rate is per 
ton. individually? 

air. Dalrymple. No, .sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think it is possible for liim to do that? 

Mr. Dalrymple. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Do you think it is possible for )iim to lu-ing about a 
rwluction of working hours individually? 

Mr. Dalryaiple. No, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Do yon think it is j)o,ssible for liiiu to bring nbont 
Improved working conditions indlvidiiully? 

]\Ir. Dalrymple. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How must he go about .to do it? ' 

I\Ir. Dalrymple. He must (‘oml)ine with ids fellow men. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. Tlien, if he does not do thiit, lie is apparently at the 
mercy of liis employer; if lie he good, well and goo<i. If he be bad, he suiters 
jKcordingly. 

]\[r. Dalrymple. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson wishes to ask you a (luostion. 

Commissioner (jARREtson. Mr. Dalrymple, where an accident occurs in a mine, 
and the responsibility is seemin.gly placed upon the management of the mine, is 
it within the province of your department to i)rosecute? 

IVIr. Dalky.mcle. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is not? 

Mr. Dalrymple. No, sir. At least, we have never considered it so. Wc inves- 
tigate all fatal accidents, and if we think fnun the evidence given and from per- 
sonal observation that the company Is resiionsible for that accident we state so 
in our report on the accident. 

Commissioner Garretson. D(> you make any prosecutions? 

]\rr. Dalrymple. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson, Nor is it (•onsid(‘red that it is within the province 
of your department to do it? 

]Vir. Daijiymple. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does tlie law jdace within the iiands of any Slate 
tadhority positive instructions in regard to such i)r(>secutions? 

Mr, Dalrymple. For those accidents? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Dai.rymple. I don’t kinnv; I am not aware of it. 

Commissioner Garretson. W(‘re you liere yesterday? 

Mr. DALUYsrPLE. I was in tlie building. 1 was up here two t>r tliree times — 
twice — about five minutes each tiuie. 

C’ommissioner Garretson. Testimony was given liere to the effect that a large 
portion of the accidents whicli occurred in a Jnine was due to the recklessness or 
negligence, or, I think the exact language was, to the taking of chances by the 
individual minor. Does your experience indicate that any greater burden in this 
direction rests upon tlie men as an average tlian does upon the management? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, wlierever there is negligence, wluTever I llnd a man 
that I think is reasoiialily competent of taking care of himself, wherever I find 
that the timbers are not up, as J stated some time ago, to agree with our con- 
tract, or our agreements with the companies— if I lind a man is negligi'nt in tim- 
bering — to make (lie thing clear, the mine foreman is supposed to visit eacli 
place in the mine every day. He may visit y<ui at 9 o’cbx'k to-day and may not 
visit you again until to-morrow afternoon at 3 o’clock. Now, if a man is reason- 
ably capable of taking care of himself, if he understands wliat is said and know's 
the hnv and that the mine foreman is held responsible for the conditions at the 
mine and tlie lives of those employeii, when lie understands these things ho 
should, without being asked by the mine foreman, keep those timbers up as 
agreed upon, and if he thinks there is some ahiiormal condition he ouglit to 
space them closer. 

Gommlssioiier Garretson. Isn’t the negligence of the individual employee, if 
condoned by the company official, does not that transfer the charge of negli- 
gence to the management and make them pnrticeps cri minis? 

Mr. Dalryaiple. Wherever I tliirik the man is compoteiit I say yes, but 
where a man is not capable of understaiuling what lias been said to him or lie 
is not reasonably competent as a miner I say no. I say that nobody should 
he allowed to go in a mine and work by himself or work with another incom- 
petent person unless he Is reasonably competent. 

(joniniissloner Garretson. And only the company could bar the utterly incom- 
petent from the mine 

Mr. Dalrymple. Sir? 

rommissioiier Garretson. Only the company could bar it. Is that not true? 

Mr, Dalrymple. I don’t understand you. 

Commissioner Garretson. Why, one euii not bar another, who may be an 
incompetent miner, from working by the side of lilin on account of the risk? 

Mr. Dalrymple. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Only the foreman can do it? 
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Mr. Dalbymple. That Is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore the responsibility for the Incompetent 
men rests upon the company through its foreman V 

Mr. Dalkymple. *^’ell, our law says that he is held responsible to see that 
(his timbering agreement is carried out, but he is not held responsible for the 
time between his visit at 9 o’clock this morning and 3 o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon. I say the man is held responsible for his own protection for the time 
from 9 o’clock this morning until .3 o'clock to-morrow afternoon. Tf the man 
is responsible, I don’t think the mine is i-e.s|)oiisible. If Die man is not com- 
|)etGnt, I think he has no business there. I think (he State is resi)onslhIe. 

Commissioner Garrkt.S()n. Then you don't hold the comi)any rc'sponsihle? 

Mr. Dalrymple. A’o ; not the company, but (he department 

Commissioner Garretson. Who is responsible if the man is not and the 
L'ompany is not? 

l\rr. Dalrymple. ’Why, the Slate is responsibh' for allowing such coiulilions 
to exist. [Laughter.! 

Chairman Walsh. Please be in order, ladies and gentlemen. Tlu'n* should 
1)0 no outward demonstration. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. Cnder your system of ])ayment. if the i)roducti()n 
is low enough your department would bo absolutely crippled? 

I\Ir. Dalrymple. Sir? 

Commissioner Garretson. Under the system of raising funds for IIk' support 
i)f your deptirtment, if the pro<luction was low enough— tlie pay of your depart- 
ment is based on i)roduetion? 

I\ir. Dalrymple. Yes, sir; and if Hk' production stops the pay stops. 

Commissioner Garretson. And if the production is low cnougli your depart- 
ment can be ahsolutt'Iy pandyzed? 

Mr. Dalrymple, If there is no production, there is no pay. 

Commissioner Garretson, No pi'oduction ; no department? 

Mr. Dalrymple. 'riiat is so. 

Commissioner Garretson. That being the case, i.sn’t it devised on a system 
!;uch that when it is most necos.sary it is unavailable — the inspection and the 
il(‘r)artmont? In otlier word.s, wlien there is only a limited number of men. tind 
(hose largely inexpericuced, if that condition continued long enough it would 
lIo away with inspection altogether at the time when it was most necesstiry? 

I\Ir. DALUY^fPLE. Well, yes. Tlie poorer the etlldtuicy of tlie individual, why, 

I hey need just that much more inspection. They need better suiKMwision. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wliat has been the altitude of the mining cor- 
poralloms of the State toward the enactiiu'nt of what is sometimes classed as 
liumanitarian legislation — safety and sanitation, and so on? 

]\fr. Daluympt.e. And— well, you moan tlie laws? 

Commissioner Garretson. Have th(\v advocatc'd th(‘ passage of siiclt laws or 
have they objected? 

Mr. Dalkympj.e. Well, I don’t tbink T know of any of them advocating them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tiiat is all. 

Chairman Walsh. One moment, Mr. Dalrymple. Commissioiier Woinstock 
lias another question he wginls to ask. 

Commissioner Wejnstock. In your stati'inonl. IMr. Dalrymple, among other 
things, you called attention to the fact that the accidiuits were steadily in- 
creasing? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes, sir — that is, up uutil the tirst of the present year, 
riiere has been a steady increase up uutil (he first of tlie lua'sent year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Up until the first of the present year. Well, what 
has led to the decrease? 

Afr. Dalrymple. Since that time? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Dalrymple, I am not going to say that there has been a decrease. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There has been no decrease? 

Mr. Daijiymple. I am not going to say there has. I can not say that there 
lias been a decrease, nor can I say there has been an increase. 

Commissioner Weialstock. I see. Yon haven’t the reports? 

]\rr. Dalrymple. Well, we have reports up to the 1st of November. 

Oomrais.sloner Weinstock. How long has your department been In existence? 

l\rr. Dalrymple, You mean the State coal mining inspector’s department? 

Commissioner AVetn. stock. Yes. 

Mr. DALRY3IPLE. I think since 1883. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Weil, I take it you, in common with the rest of 
us, believe that the test of the value of a service is the net results. Now, if, 
despite the existence of your department, accidents Imve been steadily in- 
creasing — 

Mr. Dalrymple (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). Of what practical value is your de- 
partment? 

Mr. Dalrymple. Well, the increase might have been double wliat it is if the 
department had not been there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is just simply an assumption. 

Mr. Dalrymple. Yes ; that is an assumption. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Wai-sh. I just have a question or two to ask you. Is it true that 
in a number of the mines in southern Colorado many of the provisions of the 
1913 law were in force from one to three years before tiie passage of that law? 

Mr. Dalrympit;. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What were they, please? 

Mr. Dalrymple. W<'11, now, 1 couldn’t emimorate tluMii, lint a good many 
things contained in this law were in practical use- 

Chairman Walsh. Well, can’t you (‘numerate one of them? 

Mr. Dalrymim.e. Oli, yi's, I could enumerate one. 1 could mention radiators. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner Dalrymple. And in sonu‘ cas(^s. mine ways wiierehy tlie man 
was not r(Yjuii‘<Hl to travel lianiage ways in going or coining. 

Chairman Walsh. .\iiy otliors? 

^Ir. Dalrymple. W(‘11, yes, several oth(*rs; Imt T could not mention them on 
the impulse of the moment. 

Cliairmati Walsh. Have or have not the o}>erators in tlie southern tields 
been diligent in tlio enforcenmnt of the law since Us passage? 

Mr. Dalkymple. A good many of llu*m. 

Chairman AValsh. Wiiat of tiiem hav(.* not? 

Mr, Dalrymple. Well, as 1 told you before, 85 per cent of our trouble Is with 
the little fellows, and they are the ones that are stpu'aliug all the time and 
think they are being unduly prosecut'd and everytiiing of tliul: kind. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Tliat is all, Mr. Dalrymple. 

Mr. Dalrympt.e. A'oii pt^qile wanted me to give yon some data. AA'ould it 
be possible to give me a memorandum of wliat you want? 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. AA'e will have the clerk give you a memo- 
randum. 

Senator Patterson. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. THOMAS M. PATTERSON. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your nam(\ Simator. 

Senator Patterson. Thomas M. Patterson. 

Cliairman Walsh. AVhat is your protessioii, jilease? 

Senator Patterson. I am not following any now. I luive heem a practicing 
lawyer. 

Chaintum Walsh. You have been an attorney at law by profession? 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the piihlishei* of newspapers? 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir — a journalist? 

Chairman AA^xlsh. And a memlxT of the Senate of the Uniti'd States? 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you had anything to do with the coal industry of 
Colorado? 

Senator Patterson. Yes. 

Chairman W.\lsh, In what w'ay? 

Senator P.vnEKsoN. I have been a part owner in one small mine f(U* qulti^ 
a number of years, and for the last 10 years, perhaps, a part owner in two 
small mlne,s. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Colorado, Siuiator? 

Smintor Patterson. Forty-two years; came here in 1872. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state your experience, both as a citizen 
and as a public officer, in the industrial troubles In Colorado, giving a historical 
sketch going back as far as your first-hand experience will bring you. and 
coming dowm to date. 
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Senator PattebsoJt. I have had some controversy as a newspaper publisher 
with the different labor organizations that ns a publisiier I was required to 
deal with. As u citizen and an onlooker and naturally feeling an interest in 
such subjects, I gave a good deal of attention at a very early day to the labor 
troubles in the State that were of some magnitude. 1 recollect in the early 
eighties there was a very considerable labor trouble in Leadville between the 
miners and the mine owners. Later a trouble of gi’eat magiiitude in Oipple 
Oreek between the minei’s and the mine owners. Tliere have been smaller in- 
dustrial troubles here iu Denver which did not extend beyond the limits of 
the city, but wliicli for a time were very acute in Denver and created a great 
deal of feeling, and, so far as agitation was concerned, a gi’eat deal of t rouble. 
In several of the cases, notably in the first Leadville trouble, to wliicli I Imve 
referred, and later in the (.’ji])i)le Creek trouble, what is called the Cripple 
Creek strike, and, again, in the strike in the coal fields that commenced about 
four years and a half ago — and Is yet oji — in the nortbeni fields— to tJiese I 
gave very considerable attention, simply the attention that an interested citizen 
will give to such occurrences — such an interest as one who is engaged in public 
life will give to troubles of that cliarader. Following tlie Cripple C]‘eek strike, 
I act(‘(l as an attorney for a number of men who were pruseemed for troubles 
connected with that strike; and tlie result of it was that I ol)laiia-Hl more in- 
formation perhaps than the ordinary citizen who has but little time to give to 
matters of this character, and who doi)ends upon others to look after the wel- 
fare of the State. I would ratlier you would propound questious directly. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. What were the g(*neral characteristics, as you 
might say, of the Leadville trouble, whether or not the militia were called out? 

Senator Pattkkson. Yes, sir. The militia was called out at the Leadville 
trouble; but the trouble was soon accommodated, the miliria Wi^re out for Init 
n short time. It was while Gov. Pitkin was governor of the State. Peidiajis a 
W(*ek or two covered the entire period during which the militia ^^•ere in the 
field, at the end of which time or before the troubles were acconnuo<latetl be- 
tween the workers and the mine owners. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the general nature of that trouhh* ai Lead- 
ville? Was there a demand made upon the i)art of any organization, do you 
know ? 

Senator Patterson. ^ly mind is not very clear about that. I)iit T am Inclined 
to think, my memory serves me in that I'esju'ct, It was a conri’(»v(‘i’sy helweeii 
the mining organization and the operators, and that it w’as over a matler of 
compensation more than anything else. 

Chairman Walsh. Mow, coining down, we will say, Senator, to IfiOI; were you 
reasonably familiar with the troubles that occurred at that time? 

Senator Patterson. Do you refer to the Cripple Creek troubles? 

Cliairman Walsh. I'es; the strike of lfid4. 

Seuiitor Patterson. Ye.s, sir. I took a gi’eat deal of interest in tluit trouble. 
As a journalist I was compelled to take notice of it; I felt that it was iiiy duty 
to inform myself, as best I could, as to the controveivsy and ns to the course of 
procedure, both by the striking miners and the mine operators. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give ns tlie general clinractericlics of 
that trouble, please. 

Senator Patterson. It was a general strike in the Cripple Creek district. I 
think, that practically all miners that worked in the district were members of 
the Western Federation of Miners, and following demands for increase of 
wages, which were not granted, the miners went out on a strike. Almost iinuie- 
diately after, some violence had happened, State troops were sent up to the 
district. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was governor at that time? 

Senator Patterson. Gov. Peabody, I think. And ns is the case in such strug- 
gles, both sides acted with a gi’eat deal of firmness and resolution. There was 
violence, the destruction of property, men were killed, and there was an at- 
titude upon the part of the mine owners of unyielding determination not to 
submit to the demands made by the miners, and ultimately to make no set- 
tlement whatever, but to get rid of the miners and get rid of the Western 
Federation of Miners. Militia went there, and they tmik complete coinninial of 
the field. They established local prisons, familiarly denominated “ bull iiens.’' 
Raids were made at stateil intervals by detachment.s (if the troops; men ar- 
rested in large numbers and brought and impri.soned in thosc^ “ Inill i>ens.” 
It naturally resulted in Intense feeling and a disposition at retaliation by the 
men who were arrested and confined. Fur a long time it miglit truly be said 
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a “ reigu of terror ” existed In the Cripple Creek district The attitude of the 
military, during that time, raiglit be well illustrated by an incident in my own 
experience. I went up to Cripple Creek partly for the purpose of getting an 
Interview with the mine owners’ association committee which directed and 
carried on the mine owners’ and operators’ side of the strike. I discovered in 
that case that so far as the militia was concerne<l, the governor himself had 
practically abandoned all interference with their operations. The unqualified 
control and direction of the troops wore surrendered to Gen. Chase, the present 
adjutant general of the State. 

The committee of th(‘ mine owners’ association were really in command of 
the district. I am quite convinced I had every reason to believe at that time, 
and do so y(‘t, that the mine owners’ association, through the committee, 
really directed the operations of the troops; and their wishes were carried into 
effect by the commanding general. I had every reason to believe that with 
some slight moditicjitions of the rigor of the military rule that the whole 
strike would be speedily settled ; and I visited Leadville for the purpose of hold- 
ing an interview with the mine owners’ committee to see if 1 could not bring 
that about. I realized 

Chairman Walsh, Cripjde Creek? 

Senator Patterson. Cripple Creek? I realized that if the mine owners’ com- 
mittee would agree to modifications of the rigor of the miiitary rule that the 
troubles could be ended, and I was very anxious to see tliat they were ended. 
There had Ix'eii habeas corpus proceedings in tlie cases of two or three of the 
men wlio had been arrested and confined in the “bull pens” by the militia. 
Mr. Seeds was district judge, lie was to render his decision that morning. 
I left the hotel, which was just one block removed from the block in which 
the court was being held — it was in a private building; they had no public 
courthouse at that time ; the members of the militia were stationed on the roof 
of the hotel, on guard, watchful for an outbreak, us they believed, or as they 
ja’ofessed to believe. At the intersection of two streets just a lialf block from 
the court room there was a cannon, just what cha racier I do not know, sta- 
tioned with live or six militia about it. I suppose it was the gun squad ready 
to take action. I crossed the street to the block in which the court room was, 
and as I stepped on the sidewalk a soldier drew Ids gun down and I was right 
in contact witli the bayonet, when an ofliccr rushed up and told him to allow 
me to pass. I went down to tiie other — that is, about 10 o’clock in the morning, 
between 9 and 10 o’clock in the morning — I went down to another street cross- 
ing, and there I had the same reception, a bayonet in my breast and an officer 
coming up and giving directions to allow me to pass. 

I started to go up the stairs to the room in which the court was being held, 
and again I was met the same way — with the bayonet of a soldiiT— hut I was 
allowed to pass. Tlie decision to be rendered— I did not know, of course, what 
it was— but I was very uoxious to know, and I went to the court room. In the 
court room I found the inside of the railing that divides the court room into 
what is called the bar proper and the amlience part lined with soldiers, seated, 
extending from one side of the room to the other, just leaving the gate through 
which tlie attorneys entered open. I went In and sat down. The judge’s cham- 
ber was in a room in the rear of the court room and there was a door from his 
clinmlier into tlie court room. Suddenly, Gen. Chase arose and gave the com- 
mand, in a military way, “Attention ! ” and immediately the entire row of 
soldiers arose. The command was given, “ Present, arms ! ” I tlien discovered 
that the judge had emerged from his chambers and was walking toward the bar 
to take his seat upon the bench. As he entered within the bar the command 
was given, “ Present, arms ! ” The soldiers presented arms as the judge walked 
through the bar to take his place on the bench. Then the command was given, 
“Order, arms!’’ or something of that kind, and the soldiers w(‘re seated, and 
the judge proceeded to deliver his opinion. At the close of his opinion he 
ordered the release of the arrested men, when immediately Gen. Chase rose, 
marched to in front of the judge, and in a very respectful but in a very firm 
way informed the judge tlu\t he was sorry to say that, observing the commands 
of his superior officer, the governor, that he must decline to comply with the 
request of the court ; and he ordered the guard that was inside the bar to con- 
tinue their arrest of the men and to take them out as prisoners. The wife of 
one of the men fainted and there was quite a little scene, a good deal of com- 
motion, and that ended that incident. 

I simply refer to that as a matter that fell under my own observation, that 
you may "understand how completely the militia were lu control of and ruling 
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the camp. There was no pretense whatever that the court might not be safely 
held ; there was no pretense that the orders of the court, except at the hands 
of the militia, would not be obeyed ; no pretense that the grand jury might not 
be empaneled. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did that strike last, Senator? 

Senator Pattehson. Oh, it must have been three or four months if not longer 

I know it was one continuous 

. Chairman Walsh. Tlie result of it was what? 

Senator Patterson. The result of it was that the militia— I do not know who 
gave the orders, nor do I know who was quite responsible for it — suddenly 
rounded up the miners of the camp— .some three or four or five hundred of those 
who were accessible — loaded them on two trains. One train was taken to 
Kansas and the other down in New Mexico, and the men unloaded in Kansas 
and New Mexico. I do not know that they were unloaded at any town or at 
any station. As to this, I have the newspaper statements of the occurrence.s, 
and they were warned to keep away from the State. That is the wav it endinl. 

Chairman Walsh. Senator, will you please give the commission, in your own 
way, a statement of the causes leading up to the present strike? 

Senator 1’atterson. ^^’ell, as 1 have them in my mind — I simply know of them 
as they have come to me and as I have concluded they were from observatiom 
I think that up — well, when you speak of the present strike, Mr. ("hairman, the 
present strike did not commence last September or October a year ago ; it com- 
menced four and one-half years ago. The strike in the mines in the .southern 
field occurred a year and a half ago; but to me it seems that it was but a con- 
tinuation of the strike that commenced in the northern fields four and one-half 
years ago. My impression is that the demands tluit were made by the miners 
through tlieir representatives were tliose of compensation or wages. Two or 
tliroe of the large mining companies, particularly the compnny of which the 
Hocky Mountain Fuel C^o. Is the successor— I do not just recall its name— made 
up their mind to resist the demands of the miners and immediately took steps 
to protect their property, surrounding them with higli wire fences, and, I sup- 
po.se, employing guards, and otherwise presenting a very firm front to the mine 
union. There was considerable violence and some siiooting; poriiaps there may 
have been one or two deaths, but tlu^ governor managed to get along in the 
strike in the northern field witlauit calling out the troops. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was the governor? 

Senator Patterson, Cov. Sim froth. Tlu*re was in Boulder Countv, which was 
the principal scene of the strike, a sheriff that, in my opinion, was of 
splendid capacity and good judgment and courage, who did not liesitate to 
make arrest, to visit the camps or the mines and warn the miners, and 
otherwise performed the duties to the best of his ability as a peace ofllcer. 
And I felt that while groat pressure was brought to bear ui)()n Cov. Sbafroth 
to call out the troops — the demand by the operators was strong and iu- 
.sistent— that he pursued the wiser course, and following his own head and 
his own judgment— he did pursin' the wiser course in refusing to call out the 
militia. The courts of Boulder (\)iiuty were open; tlie county officials were 
willing to perform their duties; and tl»ere was not much more violence there 
than you would naturally tind wliere a large nuiuber of men bent on a com- 
mon purpose that was resisted by those from wliom the grant of what they 
wanted had to come. 

Gov. Shafroth, I know, felt that to put (he militi.! in the field would but 
accentuate the troubles and extend llic disturbances, and that the wiser and 
the safer and the better course was to let the strike wear itself but, or to have 
the parties to either side of it bring alxuit some accommodations. The result 
of it all was that after a numher of arrests the commencement of some 
prosecutions, and the firm front presented by the mine operators, the violence 
gi’adually and substantially subsided. 

A strike at best is an act of violence. A strike is instituted, as I under- 
stand it, as a coercive measure to compel, It may be by loss of or Injury to 
business, or by Interference with industry, the success of which depends upon 
uninterrupted running— by these means to coerce the operator or employer 
into submission to the demands of the strikers, or to bring about conferences that 
may ultimately result in accommodations of the troubles, and It Is not a very 
long step between a strike inaugurated for that purpose and actual violence. 

Mr. Koontz and Mr. Sheeily, two of my acquaintances and friends, men of 
wealth, were— Mr. Koontz was the president of the Colorado National Bank; 
he was largely interested in the mines In the northern field that resisted the 
38819— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 31 
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demands of the strikers. Mr. Sheedy was a stockholder in the bank— a large 
stockholder— nnd the principal owner of a large department store, tlie L>enver 
Dry Goods Co. As a part of the plan of campaign during its progress, boy- 
cotts were declared against Mr. Koontz, his bank, and against the Denver 
Dry Goods Co., tilings that are recognized by the law, perhajis, but I think are 
barbarous and coercive. And thus it went. 

I am quite convinced tliat, say within six niontlis of the commencement of 
that strike, both tlie miners and the operators in the southern field commenced 
preparation for the extension of the strike in the northern field. The unions 
felt that with that field unmolested, the operators felt tliut liy reason of their 
close associations with the large companies in the south, that the miners should 
attempt to extend tlie strike to the southern field, and tlie operators made up 
their minds that tliey sliould do everything in tlieir power to resist and prevent 
it. I have not any question but that upon the part of the iiiiious they did their 
best to install union men In these mines ; and I have no doubt but that just as 
soon as those in charge of the working of those mines disi’overed that there was 
a union man there he was dlseharged, not giving as the reason that he was a 
union man; but for some other reason they were gotten rid of. And the o])- 
erators down in the south felt that tliey had the situation well in hand by the 
continuation of obstruction to employment of union miners, and the elimination 
of them as rapidly us tliey were discovered, that tlie unions could not get a 
sufiicient footliohl there to control the body of miners at work. It was a sort 
of armeil neutrality, if 1 may use that term, for a couple of years — the union 
endeavoring to get a foothold in the southern mines, the operators foiling that 
effort. 

The men wlio went out on a strike in the northern fields were on what is 
called tile strike-benefit list or somotliing of that kind, tiie national organiza- 
tion giving certain compensation to the men who are on the strike, so iniicii per 
man, so much for a wife, so much for each child — very expensive. xViid I 
imagine that the national organization finally conclnded that they must includi* 
the southern field in tlie strike, and so proceeded along tliat line. For several 
inontlis before tlie strike In the .soutli was actually brought on, I tliiiik they 
were unusually active, ami they succeeded in installing a larger number of 
union men than they had previously been able to do, .so that It was estimated, 
I think, that they had 20 or 25 per cent of the employees memhers of the union. 
I know Unit the operators felt that whenever the miners or whenever tlie union 
men had 20 or 25 per cent of the men tliat the danger line had lieen readied. 
It W’as tlieir effort to keep down that numher. I knew for some time tliat tlu* 
strike was going to be eulhHl. I recall very well Ur. White, ^Mr. Hayes, I 
think it was, were in the city, and tliey called up at the News office, of which 
pufier I was then the publisher, and, without saying so, I gathered that theii* 
visit to Denver was in connection witli the strike. T iind a talk with both of 
them, either one or both, I can not state which, I simply know that the con- 
versation occurred, and occurred in my otiice, and either one or botli were 
present, and I sincerely hoped tliat the strike would not he called. I called 
their attention to the fact that Denver had been suffering for a long penod of 
time from depressed business, and that the mercliants and Inisiness men gen- 
erally were suffering from business conditions, and that a move at that time 
toward a strike would be very unpopular and bring down very generally con- 
denmatiori by tlie busiiies.s part of the State upon those wlio were responsibh* 
for the strike. Little was said in reply, neither affirmance nor denial that the 
strike was going to come. But I realized I had not had much effect. Ulti- 
mately there was a convention called In the south; the miners had brought 
Mother Jones into the State, ami wo can not shut our eyes to the fact that she 
was here for a purpose, hoping that tlirough appeals, the arousing of sympathy, 
graphic portrayals of the a llegi*d wrongs under which the labor i>eople generally 
were suffering, to bring recruits to the union miners who were then in the 
employ of the company, and by such methods to obtain the numbers that were 
necessary to call on tlie strike. It was called. 

Those were the general features that attracted niy attention during the pre- 
liminary days of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, coming down to the time of the strike ami imme- 
diately prior thereto, did you take part in any efforts to procure a settlement, 
or to avert the dlfflcmlty ? 

Senator Patterson, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please detail them. 
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Senator Patterson. Troubles commenced almost immediately on the calliuj? 
out of the men. The mine operators were fixed In their determination not to 
yield to the demands of the miners. That was very evident. The result of it 
was they brought In, or perhaps employetl at different points in the State, 
guards. I am told they got a number of men from Denver, anti through the 
agency of one of the great companies — detet^-tive companies — that had bi*mi 
operating for mine operators down in the West Virginia field— they brought in 
what they were pleased to term “mine guards;” what the strikers called 
“gunmen;” men, I supiMh'ae of recognized courage and intrepidity and fear- 
lessness in handling bodies of men wlio were striking. They signalized tlu*ir 
advent into the field down at Trinidad. I tliink the very day of the arrival of 
the first group, by one of them shooting and killing a striking miner on the 
streets of Trinidad. The impres.sioii that I gathered was that there was little 
or no prov(X‘ation for that act. However, tlu‘ striking miners immediately dt‘- 
nonnced it as a cold-blooded and unwarranted murder, fi’he oi>erators and their 
agencies limne<liately undertook either iis dcfca^-c or palliulion, and I tljink that 
incident did more to develop immediate bittcnu'.'^s ne.d ill will and a disposllion 
to retaliate tlian anything else that occurred for (iiiite a time after the strike 
was announced. 

Sullicient to say that a gi’eat deal of violence was immediately <leveloped in 
the south, the miners tracing it all to the i>rovocatioii offered l»y llie giinimm; 
the oi)erator.s, and those who repre.senied them, charging it all ni)on the malice 
and ill will and the desi)erate character of those who Aveut out on the strike, 
claiming that the national reprosmitatives and the State representative of tla‘ 
unions were responsible for the trouble. Df course tliere (‘ame emphatic and 
unqualilied denial.s of such things from the other side. Trains were interfered 
with; small bridges and culverts were burned. It is unnecessary to go into the 
details of that kind. All I know is that tliat wji/: the general state of affairs in 
the south AA hen, perhaps three or four weeks after llie strike had been on. Gov. 
Ammons came to me at my (dllce and told me that lie was conijielled to call out 
the troops, and he was going to call them out. ” TUit before I call them out,” 
he said, “ Senator, 1 am going to make another strong and great effort to 
bring about a settlermMit. an amicable .settlement, and I want you to help me.” 
Tile suggestion was that hy reason of my siipiio-sed relations with laboring 
men generally, and my attitude toward them. 1 would be iiitluential with the 
labor people in bringing about a settlement. 1 told him that as a matter of 
course I would be very glad to give liim any assistance I could, and that he 
could command me. He requested tlial I should stop in at the stalehouse 
llie next morning, us I was going to my otUce from my home, and tliat we would 
talk the mutter over. And I did. And I want to .say that lhat was the first 
occiusioii upon which, in connection witli tlie strike. Gov. Ammons had asked 
my counsel or advice or assistance, ami anus the first time 1 tendered it, and it 
was at his request. The next morning I stopped in at tlie statehouse. 

Do you adjourn at 12 o’clock? 

Chairman Walsh. No, sir; we Avill run until 12.20 and then adjourn iiiitll 2. 

Senator Patterson. I Avill have to be excused for a little while. 

Chairman Waj>sii. Very good. I Avill lait on another Avliness aiul then you 
can resume. 

Senator Patterson. Just throe or four minutes, or five, is all. 

(’luilrman Walsh. That is all right. We Avill take a recess for Sat minutes. 

(At 11.58 a. m. a recess wils taken until 12.02 p. m.) 

AFTER KEC’ESS. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission Avill ]>joase lie in order now. Please he 
seated, ladles and gentlemen. 

You may proceed novA', Senator. 

Senator Patterson. As I aa’us stepping out I was stopped by Mother Jones, 
Avhom I discover is here, and she stated, “ I was not brought here by the 
miners ; I came here of my own volition, because I wanted to.” I .simply Avant 
to make that statement because Mother Jones made it to me. In other words, 
she releases the unions from whatever there may be in the statement that she 
was brought here. I did not mean that literally, because I did not knoAv; I 
simply know she v'as here ; she was down at the meetings to Avhich I i*efer. 
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Resuming where I left off. Gov. Ammons and I that morning held a con- 
siiltation, and very early, perhaps on that visit, I found that Mr. White, Mr. 
Hayes of the national organization, Mr. Lawson the president of the State 
oi-ganization of the miners, and, ix^rhaps, Mr. McLennan, although I am not cer- 
tain about that, were in one of the governor’s rooms, and the governor and I 
A^■ent into the room wdiere they were. They w^ere told briefly what we were 
going to do to try to bring about a peaceable settlement of the strike. They 
expressed a very great desire that it should be done, and that, so far as they 
Mere concerned, they M^ould do everything in their power to have it settled, 
and that they would make every reasonable concession that could be asked of 
tlu'm to have it settled. And shortly afterwards the governor called up the 
mine operators and told tliem that he \vould like to see them. They told him 
they 'would come up immediately, and they came, as I recall it now, ]\ir. Osgoo<l, 
Mr. Welborn, and Mr. Brown. Tlie governor told them that he was very, 
very anxious to bring about a settlement and that he had requested me to 
help him in bringing it about and he wanted to know what could be done. 
Of course, it is impossible for me to give consecutively what "u^as said by the 
one or the other. I can only give the general nature of the conversation* with 
some of the details. We told the oi)erators of the talk we had had with the 
representatives of the union, and that they were willing and very anxious 
to have the matter settled. The operators said they Mere also anxious to 
have it settled, but they soon gave us to understand that they would not 
meet M'ith the miners — I mean M'ith White, Hayes, and Lawson. They said, 
“ We are Mdlling to talk Mith the num themselves, any man Mdiom the men M ill 
select from among the M'orkers — the miners, m'c are Milling to confer Mith 
them— but we Mill not have any conference with Mr. White, Mr. Hayes, or IMr. 
LaM^son.” We had several conferences, one, perhaps, again that afternoon, and 
then the next day — all to the same elTect. 

Between tM'o of these intervioM’s M’ith the operators’ committee, m’c under- 
standing that Messrs, Osgood, "Welborn, and Brown I’cpresented the body of the 
operators, M'e had a talk Mdth Mr. White, Mr. Hay<‘s. and Mr. Lawson, and 
possibly I\Ir. IMcLennan, in which, in substance Me told them that there had 
to be some concrete proposition made; M'e told them of the attitude of the 
operators and that, unless they could give us an opening to proceed with the 
efforts, they M’ould have to stop, and finally, Mr. White— I tbink it M^as l\Ir. 
White, it M’as oitlier l\Ir. While or Mr. LaM’son, I am quite certain it avus Mr. 
White— made this statement, addressed to the governor and myself: He said, 
“We have this to say: That if the operators M'ill but grant us a conference 
M’e know that this strike M’ill be settled. All mo Avaiit to do is to have a 
conference Muth these men so that avc can understand each oUht, and if they 
Mill but grant us a conference m'g know that this strike Mill be settled.” 

I said to them: “Gentlemen, do you undcrstaml the import of your language? 
You knoAV that the operators Mill not recognize the union. It is generally 
understood that you will Insist upon recognition of the union as a sine qua non 
of a settlement. Now, the fair inference from your language is that you are 
Avilling to reach a s(‘ttlement upon some other basis than the recognition of 
the union.” Mr. White replied: “Whatever the import of our language is, 

I reiterate that if the operators Avill conf(‘r with us M’e knoM^ there will bo 
a settlement.” Gov. Ammons and I felt that in view of that statement there 
Acas some hope, and Ave called up the operators very promptly and they shortly 
came. The same gentlemen mot us and I put the matter before them. I said : 

“ Gentlemen, I believe that a settlement can be reached. Those men say that 
if you Avill but grant them a conference they knoAv that the strike will be 
settled. Noav, that must mean that they v.dll surrender their demand for 
the recognition of the union, and, I think, you ought to grant them a con- 
ference. They are right out here in the adjoining room— there was but a brick 
Avail separating the operators, the governor, myself, and the representatives 
of the miners.” They said : “ No ; we will not hold any conference with them.” 
And they indulged in some very, very bitter language in talking— referring to 
these men. They said they were merely Interlopers, they Avere Intermeddlers, 
they had no business here, they did not live In this State, and then some 
bitter names were applied to them that placed the responsibility for the vio- 
lence tliat had occurred in the south upon their shoulders, and for that reason 
they M^ould not meet them. I said: “Gentlemen I don’t think that you have 
0 right to regard them as interlopers or intermeddlers; they are the officers 
of the national union of Avhich the local unions are a part; It is their duty 
and their right to visit tlie different unions of the national organization in the 
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different States wherever they may be ; it is their duty and their right to 
give advice and to ask for information, and if the striking miners wish them 
to lielp tiiem it is their duty to help them. They can’t be stigmatized under 
those circumstances as Interlopers or intermeddlers, and I do not think that 
your objections are well taken.” “Well,” they said, “to confer with them 
would be recognition of the union— practical recognition.” I said: “That is 
foolish, gentlemen. A conference wdth them simply gives you the opportunity 
of learning whether you can meet upon common ground or not. If you tind 
you can’t, that ends the matter, and you are just as far from the recognition 
of the union then as you are now. These men have a right to be represented 
in conference by men of their own selection, and it requires men of experience 
and knowledge to meet such gentlemen as you and properly represent the incai.” 
One of the gentlemen remarked : “ If they ^^'ere to come into this room now 
we would go out. We won’t be in the same room with them.” 

I protested, and so did the governor, tried to reason the matter, but upon 
that one proposition they were ab.solutely tixe<l ami unrelenting, they would 
not meet nor they would not confer with the men. I want to say right now 
that I believe, as I believe and know I am silting here, that if they had hut 
granted a conference that they would have reached a settlement of the strike, 
no matter to what extent the representatives of the unions Inid to withdraw 
their claims. And to my mind tlio violence and Avhatever else has followed 
the continuation of the strike rests right thert^ — the absolute refu.sal upon the 
j)art of the operators to even meet with the men. I tlum suggested a siihler- 
fugo to try and bring the operators and the men together in this way: I said, 
“ (lentlemen, suppose Gov. Ammons will write you a Idler in which what wo 
believe to be the crux of the situation will be set forth and the essential mat- 
ters upon which the miners are to 1)0 given assurances, and that in coiijunc- 
lion Avith that Ave prepare Avhat will be an answer from you to Gov. Ammons, 
using Gov. Ammons, as it Avere, as the stalking horse,” although I did not 
use that term, “by Avhich the aucaa's of each Avill he indicated to the other. 
Let us see if we can not r(*ach it that way. Noav,” 1 suggeste<l, “ Ave will 
prepare that communication ami prci)are the letter from the governor find pre- 
pare the ansAver that Ave think should be Avrilten by you and Ave Avill submit 
them to you for such amendmeiUs as you Avill propose; and avIumi th(‘ con- 
tents of these letters are agreed upon, then they Avill be signed, the one by the 
governor to you, ami the agreed letter Avill he signed by you to the governor. 
Let us see if Ave can not reach an understanding that AvayV” We agreed lliat 
there would bo nothing in these letters that referred to a recognition of the 
union. They said, “Very Aveli ; Ave Avill consider that correspondence if you 
will prepare it.” 

As soon as they left Ave called in, I tliink it Avas, the governor’s stenographer. 
I am quite certain we used his slenogrnplier. And a\o dictated Avhat Was to 
be the letter from the governor to the operators in Avhich he set forth in much 
detail, calling attention to the particular sections of the statute that the 
striking miners claimed they Avere interested in liaving ol)serve(l and enforced. 
And then with reference to the men Avho were out on the strike this sugges- 
tion was made in this letter from the governor: “ You Avill name the men that 
you will not take back into your employment.” We had some little conv^ersa- 
tion about tliat before Ave separated — that feature. They talked about the 
amount of violence that had occurred and proi)erty destroyed and things of 
that kind. I suggested that it could not he satisfactory to slmi)ly sa.y — that is, 
in this correspondence — and it Avould not Iiave its effect that Ave hoped it 
Avould have simply to let the projmsition he that the operators should exclude 
anybody from their employment to Avhom (hey objected and Avhom they merely 
suspicioned. We thought it AAmuld be a good idea that they should simply name 
the striking miners that they objected to taking back into their employmenr, 
and that feature was incorporated into the letter that Avas to be Avrltten by 
Gov. Ammons. We then prepared Avhat Avas to be the reply to that letter, 
in which a statement was made as to the objection or the claim by the miners 
ns to checkweighmen, and. the necessity for it, and that it Avas not granted, 
something like this : “ That as to the matter of checkweighmen we agree, if 
the strike is ended, that the men shall have the right to employ their OAvn chcck- 
welghmen; with reference to trading at company’s store, we agree, if the 
strike is ended, that no employee shall be required to trade at the company 
store. With reference to company script, aac agree that so far as that grievance 
is concerned, we AAdll not require or ask the men to receive pay In company’s 
scrip.” And so we Avent on Avith a list of grievances, and every one of them 
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was covered by a section of our statutes or sections in our State’s legislation 
Intemied to afford protection to the men. 

Gov. Ammons, when the letter was prepared, was very much delighted with 
it— very much pleased with it. It was plain and simple, and that corre- 
spondence they either sent and got, or we sent it to the operators, with the 
request that we might hear from them as soon ns pi)ssil)le. I don't think we 
heard from them until the next morning, and then they sent back the letter 
that was to l)e signe<l by tiie governor and their substituted answer. I read 
tlie answer, and the goAernor, or at least I, was quite satistied that that did 
not till the bill. The answer was along tins line: It went on and named the 
different provisions of the law that we had in mind and to which we referred 
in tlie Amnions letter, and was a general statement that they would observe 
tlie law, ellmimitiiig every statement of the proposition that if the strike is 
ended they will not be required to accept company scrip, and that if tlie 
strike is ended they will not be required to deal at the company’s store, and 
vai-iims matters of that kind. And tiien they changed very radically and in 
very inqiortant particulars the clause of the letter of the governor tlial re- 
ferred to the men who should not be taken back. I said: “Gentlemen, I am 
satisfied that this letter will not meet the approval of the representatives of 
the miners.” They Avaiited to know why. “\Vell,” I said, “because you are 
simply reiterating in writing wliat you are always saying that you ai'e law- 
observing mine operators, tliat you always observe tlie Jaw, that you always 
will observe the law. You could not say anything else. I'ut the trouble is, 
tliat leaves you to intcriiret tlie law. You do not say liow that law is going 
to affect your action with reference to th(‘se particular things — simply general- 
izations — and you can afford, in order to bring about a clear understanding, 
to make these declarations (hat we have suggested in that letter.” Gut they 
simply would not do it. 

The last interview we had with them upon that subject was at night. We 
commenced perhaps at 0 o’clock ; 1 know we did not get tlirough until midniglit. 
Another gentleman joined them— Mr. Gerry, making the four of them. And the 
controversy was long and serious, but it endinl, and \\e were compelled to go 
back to the men and let them know that uotliing could be done. They liad seen 
the correspondence before* wo gave it or before we sent it to the operators. We 
wanted to know' tliat our efforts in that direction w'oiild not be in vain and that 
if we got the operators to agree along the lines iinqioseii it would lie with their 
approval. Tliey did not give any atlirmative statements tiiat it would lie satis- 
factory to them, but I think both Gov. Ammons and I felt we liad every 
reason to believe that if those hTlei-s were signed by the parties they w’ere 
intended to be signed by tlie trouiile would be ended. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Kxcuse me, Senator. We will taken an adjournment at 
this point, and you well be excused until li o’clock. 


Chairman Walsh, Y^ou may resume the stand, Senator. You may proceed 
now, Senator. 

Senator Patterson. Pefore I continue I wish to make one or two sliglit cor- 
rections. I gave it as my opinion that the Cripple Creek strike occurred — that 
it grew out of dissatisfaction with tlie wage schedule, but I am inclined to 
believe tliat that was considered at tliat time in its origin, largely a -sympathetic 
strike. There was a strike, as I recall it, in tlie Colorado City mills, wliich had 
to do with tlie reduction of the Cripple Creek ores, tliat became quite acute, and 
In connection wltli that peiTiaiis Ihe principal motive behind the Cripple Creek 
strike, in its origin, was to aid the strike of their workng colleagues at Colo- 
rado City. 

If, in my statement this inorniiig— I am told that I said tliat Gen. Chase was 
adjutant general — that was also a mistake, because KSliernian Bell was at that 
time adjutant general, and witii regard to the episode that I narrated, the court 
scene with the military, where the judge took his seat on the bench to a 
“ Present arms,” etc., Gen. Chu.se, I am quite satisfied, was there, and in com- 
mand of the troops, the 16 or 20 soldiers that w’ere inside the bar; and he 
politely Informed the judge that under the command of his superior officer, 
whether he mentioned the name of Sherman Bell I do not know, but he in- 
forme<l him he could not comply with the order to discharge the prisoner. 

Now', I want to recall briefly, unless this detail is unnecessary or burdensome 
to the court. 
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Chairman Walsh. Just proceed, Senator. 

Senator Pattb^ison. I want to recall iiart of the discussion that was had be- 
tween the governor and me upon the one side and the operators upon the other 
during these efforts for a settlement. The operators were simply standing by 
their legal rights— under no obligations to the strikers In any way. I suggested 
to them and impressed it very strongly, as strongly as I could, tliat there were 
otlier parties to the strike than the operators and tlie miners, that the general 
public was largely interested and that all i)arties to a great industrial contllct 
of that kind, having in mind the deep interest that the general pul)llc had in 
such a controversy, sliould be willing to make concessions, and that they should 
be quite willing, for the sake of the general public, if they felt under no obliga- 
tions to the miners, to pocket tlieir pride and to give way in some of tlieir own 
beliefs as to wliat their rights, if not their duties, were, and illustrated l)y the 
<lebt that would be piled upon the taxpayers of tlie State, and the troul)les and 
tlie violence, all of wliich affected the general public, but that had no weiglit 
with them. I gave it as my opinion that if the operators had before consented 
to a consultation or interview witli the miners tliat the strike would have been 
settled. 

Of course, that carries with it something of a conclusion upon my part, that 
tlie officers of the union would have waived the question of the recognition of tli(‘ 
union by the operators, and, although tlu'.v did not say in terms anything to the 
effect that they would waive the recognition of tlie union, while we were dis- 
cussing that, and I was endeavoring, to get them to \\’aive the question of ri'cog- 
nition, Mr. Wliite, 1 tliink it was, said a settlement — that was Mr. Wliite and 
Mr. Hayes and Mr. Lawson — all of them talked aixmt it — a settlement N\'itli mir 
(>rga nidation does not necessarily involve a recognition of tlie union, and to em- 
phasize Unit tliey cited tiie settlement in tlie West Virginia strike and called 
attention to the fact that tlieir organization was a party to a settlement in West 
Vii’ginia in which there was no recognition of the union— that there could only 
be an inference tliere was any participation in it by tlie union except as a party 
to the settlement— any question about the recognition of the union. It u as sncii 
a conversation as that given with tlie positive assurance that if there was a con- 
ference granted, they know ttu' strike would be settled, that gave me the first 
belief, both then and now', that if they bad agreed to a conference there would 
liave Ix'on a settlement. I was alsu convinced, as a n'sult of interviews with 
the miners, or their represent at ives, Mr. White, Mr. Hayes, and others, that 
W'hile they would not directly give (lielr assent to the calling out of tlu' troops, 
that to have them called out would be a relief to tliein. For instance, they gave 
both the governor and I clearly to understand— petiiaps I ought not to say 
clearly, but my fair inference was tliat tlie men out on the strike Iiad gotten, or 
were getting, beyond their control, tliat they wore moved liy a feeling of that 
kind ; tliat was impressed very st rongly upon my mind. 

Hefore w'e adjourned this morning I refi'rred to the correspondence that we 
had hoped to have perfected, signed by the parties as a subterfuge for actual 
jntiTview' between the operat(»rs aial the miners. I have not got tliat corro- 
.spoiuhmce, but I am (luite convinced tliat the operators have, because I have no 
recollection of the letter that I prejiared, and wliich they w'ere askeil to sign, 
having been returned witli the substitute, and I w'ould like exceedingly well if 
tlie commission woulil call for that corresixuidence. And then again 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). One moment, please. Give a description of 
that correspondence to tiie clerk. 

Mr. Hekrington (attorney for the operators). I think w'e luive it here. 

Senator Patterson. Have you got it? 

Mr. Herrington. Yes. 

Senator Patterson. AVill you please let me have it? 

Mr. Welborn, I should like to present it when I am on the stand. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Wellmni, I would suggest that it would just save us 
sending for copies if yon w’ill let us have it. 

Mr. Welborn. All rigid. Wliat letters do you want. Senator Patterson? 

Senator Patterson. I want the letter that was to have been signed by the gov- 
ernor and the letter we sent to them that w'as to be signed bv the oiH'rator.s. 
[Here several papers were handed to the witness.] May I read these? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Senator Patterson. The letter that I prepared, which was addressed to Mr. 
Welborn, Mr. Osgowi, and Mr. Brown under the circumstances mentioned w'as as 
follows ; 
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“ Dear Sirs : With the liope of bringing to a conclusion the unfortunate strike 
\vliieh now exists among some of the coal miners of this State, I venture to 
address you to present the following suggestions: 

“After numerous interviews with parties representing the coal miners of this 
State who are now on strike and yourselves, I discover that, aside from the rec- 
ognition of the United Mine Workers of America, what are claimed to be the dif- 
fereiK'es between your companies and the miners now out on strike are really 
l)rov{ded for by the statutes of the State, and if the miners and you are willing 
to be governed by tlie statutes every substantial difference will be obviated. 

“ I know that you and your companies have always Insisted that you have 
been governed in the ojx'ration of your mines by the laws of the State. Never- 
theless, there are otliers who insist that you have not been so governed. With- 
out attempting to determine which is right, I now suggest, irrespective of what 
may have l>een the practice In the past, that the following statutes particularly 
should be faithfully observerl by you and all others engaged in coal mining: 

“1, Section 3925. Revised Statutes, 1908, with reference to the rights of the 
men to organize and belong to unions. 

“2. Section 113 of the coal-mining act of 1913, providing for the employment 
of a checkwolghmari. 

“ 3. Section 6989, Revised Statutes, 1908, making it unlawful to use or em- 
ploy directly or indirectly the so-calIe<l ‘truck’ or ‘scrip’ system in the pay- 
loent of men. 

“4. Chapter 05 of tlie Session Laws of 1913, regulating and limiting the 
hours of employment in all underground mines to 8 hours within any 24 hours. 

“ In addition to the foregoing it already appears to me that all employees 
should have the absolute rigid, witliout coercion of any character, to trade at 
such stores or other places as they se(^ fit, and that they should be left abso- 
lutely free to buy whatsoever they desire, wheresoever tliey will, and that all 
iiam should liave a semimonthly pay day in accordance with the practice wliich 
I understand now prevails substantially tbroughout the State. Furthermore, 
in tlie event of the termination of the strike now existing throughout Colorado, 
all employees who have suspended work or gone on strike should be given em- 
Iiloyment except where their places iiave been filled, or where they have been 
guilty of violence or other unlawful acts. 

“Hoping tiun you will n.ssist me in Iiringing about a termination of existing 
conditions and Inform me in writing that you accede to these suggestions, I am, 
“ V^ery truly, yours ’’ — 

No signature, but that was the letter to have been signed by the governor, 
That letter we prepared and forwarded to them, which they were asked to 
sign, and in response to tlie letter this was received [exhibiting letter 1. [After 
reading:] Tin’s Is not the letter that I have reference to. The one that was pre- 
pared and sent to the opm’ators; it was to be signed by them and addressed to 
Gov. Ammons, and in reply to the letter tliat I just read. 

Chairman Walsh. We will get it elsewhere. Gov. Ammons says he lias the 
original, so we w ill get it from him. Senator. 

Senator Patterson. This letter [holding letter in liandl, I am not familiar 
with it except that it may be a letter that I found in the files of the governor’s 
office when I was endeavoring to get this correspondence for use in the recent 
campaign. If I could have that letter— I think it is of some importance— the 
original of the letter that I sent. 

Chairman Walsh. Give the description to the clerk, Mr. Dower, and he will 
go downstairs and try to get it. 

Mr. Gove (attorney for the operators). Gentlemen, if you will pardon me, I 
think I can save some time here. 

Senator Patterson. T would be very glad to. 

]\Ir. Gove. Senator, the letter Avhich you now hold in yonr hand is the letter 
which you sent to the operators, and the letter which you have read and com- 
mented upon favorably, 1 think, is the letter which the operators wrote and said 
they would agree to. 

Senator Patterson. Well, now, this is 

Mr. Gove. That long letter is the letter that you wrote. 

Senator Patterson. Now, then 

Mr. Gove. And there was some objection to it, and the other letter which you 
have read is the letter which we drafted ounselves. 

Senator Patterson. I think perhaps you are right. Let me ask you this ques- 
tion so that I will get it absolutely .straight: I prepared a letter to be signed by 
the operators, 
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^Ir. Gove. That letter was never received nor delivered. 

Senator Patterson. Oh, It’s absurd ! 

Chairman Walsh. We will have the letter, so we will not get in any contro- 
versy. 

Senator Patterson. The original letter? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; the original letter. 

Mr. Dower, go downstairs — just describe the letter which you want to get 
from the governor, Senator, and Mr. Dower will take down your (lescrii)tlon. 
Describe it to him right here, and what the letter is you wish brouglit from the 
governor’s office. 

Senator Patterson. Perhaps — what did I do with it? 

Chairman Walsh. The stenographer took that letter you read. 

Senator 1‘atterson. Let me have. Let me have it for the time being — llie one 
I just read. I have been a little confused about these letters myself, and I am 
glad to have an opportunity to straighten it out. They said that this is the 
letter that I Avrote that was to liave been signed by Gov. Ammons. I had better 
read this now. 

“ Dear Sir:” — 

Tlds is addre.ssed to Welborn, Osgood, and Brown, Denver, Colo. — 

“ Dear Sirs : With the hope of afl’ecting a settlement of the unfortunate strike 
that now exists among some of the coal miners in this State, I venture to address 
you and present suggestions as the result of various interviews I have had with 
you and others. 

” I discover that, aside from a recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America ” — 

I find that this is interlined in pencil, “ aside from the recognition of the 
United Mine Workers of America”; it is not in my writing, and I do not know 
wlio put it there. 

“I discover that wliat are claimed to lie the real differences between your 
companies and the miners out on the strike arc really provided for by the stat- 
utes of tlie State, and that if the miners and yourselves are Avilling to be gov- 
erned by the statutes, every substantial difftTence will be settled. 

“ Tn presenting the matters in my mind, I kiioAV that you and your com- 
panies have always insisted tliat you liave been governed in the operation of 
your mines by the laAvs of tlie State. While this is so, there are others who 
Insist that you have not been. Without attempting to determine which is 
i Iglit, my suggestion is that the tilings provided In the statute and that seem to 
be closely connected with tlie differences shall be definitely stated and that 
you agree tlmt your companies will faithfully observe the statutes and do 
everything in your power to see that they are faithfully and delinitely enforced. 
If you shall agree to that I will then take tlie matter up v/ith the representa- 
tives of the men out on the strike and see if I can not got them to accept that 
as the basis of a final settlement. 

‘*1. Tlie statutes with reference to the right of the men to organize and 
belong to unions is found in section 3i)25 of the Revised Statutes of 1008. 
Tills provides ‘it shall be unlawful for any individual, company, or incorpora- 
tion, or any member of any firm, or agent, etc., to prevent employees from 
forming, joining, or belonging to any lawful labor organization, union, society, 
etc., or to coerce, or attempt to coerce, employees by discharging, or threaten- 
ing to discharge, them from their employ.’ ” 

I find here that three or four words are interlined over “etc.,” the word 
“ all ” in brackets. How they came there I don’t knoAv. 

“Therefore, the operators will agree that tlieir miners may form or unite 
Avith such union or iinion.s if they desire, and tliat there shall be no discrimi- 
nation or action whatsoever on your part to influence or intimidate them from 
so doing, and the miners ”~ 

Now, then, there is Interlined folloAvlng what I have just read — 

“ and the miners shall not use intimidation or coercion to induce others to join 
the union.” 

That was not in the original letter. 

“2, That hereafter at each coal mine with which you are associated, there 
shall be employed at the option of the majority of the miners Avorking therein 
one or more checkwelghman whose wages shall be paid by the miners therein 
employed. That said checkwelghman shall run coal check and shall deduct a 
sufficient and equal amount from each ton of coal weighed to guarantee to them 
the wages agreed upon between the said checkwelghman and said miners and 
that the duties of the said checkwighman shall be to see that all coal mined in 
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the mines In which they are employed is correctly weighed and accredited and 
for that purpose every mine owner shall give to such checkweighman access to 
all the scales and weights used for that purpose and to all books wherein the 
weights of tlie coal mined by the miners of said mines are recorded, and that 
tlie mine owners sliall in connection tlierewitli do everytlilng required of sucli 
owners by section 113 of the Session Laws of 1913 of ‘An act concerning coal- 
mine inspectors.’ Commencing on page 102 of said session laws : 

“3. That section 6991 of the Uevlsed Statutes of 1908 concerning truck 
orders, scrip, etc., shall be fully recognized and that no attempt shall be made 
to settle or pay the wages or debts of tlie miners other than in lawful mojiey. 

“ 4. Tlmt the companies agree to pay the miners and workmen in and about 
their mines the wages tliat they earn every 15 days in lawful money of tlie 
United States or in checks on banks convertible into cash on demand at their 
full cash value, and that such wages shall be due and payable and he paid by 
your comi)anies on the 5th and 20th day of each calendar month iuile.ss 
for the convenience of the operators some other two day.^ in each month shall 
be agrml upon between the companies and the men, and that your companies 
will follow substantially the provisions of section 6981 (tf the Ilevised Statutes 
of 1908. 

“5. That eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all miners and oilier 
W'Orkraen doing manual labor In and about your mine.s, and that the provisions 
of the statutes concerning the eighr-Iiour day labor shall be faithfully followed 
and observed. 

“6. Tliat tliere shall he no compulsion or persuasion used to induce the 
miners to trade at wlint are known as ‘company .stores,’ but that they shall 
be left ab.solntely free to buy whatsoever tliey desire wheresoever they will. 

“7. Tliat any other laws on the statute books that have to do with tlie opera- 
tion of coal mines and tiie relation ot miners to tlie mines or the operators 
shall bo faithfully observed. 

“8, That so soon a.s tlie strike is declared off, if it shall be, the men will he 
returned to work witliout discrimination. 

“Ifoping that you will help me to liring about a permanent settlement by 
informing me In writing that you accede to tliesi' suggestions, 1 am, 

“ Very truly, yours 

I think that is the letter that T dictated. The lettei* tliat I read lirst is, 
as stateil by Senator (hue, a sulistltute letter for this one tliat was to lie ac- 
cepted by tlie governor ns the one written by him. I was fully of the impression 
that we prepared an answer to he sigmsl by the oporalers and that they brought 
a substitute answer other than the one we had prepared. It may he that we 
sent but the one letter and that this is the substitute letter tliat I had in mind, 
when it is really a substitute foi’ the one that was prejinred in Go\-. Ammons's 
otTice and sent to them. You see, it is much shorter tlian the one I have just 
read. 

Now, then [reading from the substitute letter] : 

“With the lioi>e of bringing to a conclusion the unfortunate strike which now 
exists among some of tlie ceal minor.s of this State 1 venture to address yon to 
present the following suggestions: 

“After numerous interviews witii parties ropre.scnting the coal miners of this 
State, who are now on strike, and yourselves I di.scover that aside from tlie 
recognition of the United Uline Workers of America what are claimed to be tlie 
ditfereuces between your companies and the miners now out on strike are really 
provided for by the slatnte.s of the State, and that if the miners and you are 
willing to be governed by the statutes every substantial difference will be 
obviated. 

“I know tliat you and your companies have always insisted that you have 
been governed in the operation of your mines by the laws of the State. Never- 
thele,s.s, there are others who insist Unit you liave not been .so governed. Without 
attempting to determine what Is right, I now suggest, irrespective of what may 
have been the practice In tlie past, that the following statutes particularly should 
be faithfully observed by you and all others engaged in coal mining: 

“ 1. Section 3925, Kevised Statutes, 1908, with reference to the right of the 
men to organize and belong to unions.” 

Now, the substitute for this short paragraph, this is the one that was In the 
long letter sent by the governor : 

“ 1. The statutes with reference to the right of the men to organize and belong 
to unions is found in .section 3925 of the Revised Statutes of 1908. This pro- 
vides : * It shall be unlawful for auy Individual, company, or incorporation, or 
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any member of any firm or agent, to prevent employees from forming, joining, or 
belonging to any lawful labor organization, society, union, etc., or to coerce or 
attempt to coerce employees by disclmrglng or threatening to- discharge them 
from their empioy.’ ” 

The proposed substitute for No. 2 is in this language : 

“ 2. Section 113 of tlie coai-miniug act of 1913 providing for the employment 
of a checkweighman.” 

The second as we sent it, and as tliey amended it in this substitute, is ns 
follows : 

“2, That hereafter at each coal mine with which you are associated there 
shall be employed, at the option of the majority of the miners working therein, 
one or more check weighmen, whose wages shall be paid by the miners tlierein 
employed. That said checkwelghmen shall run coal che(.‘k and shall dc^luct a 
sufilcient and equal amount from each ton of coal weighc'd to guarantee to them 
the wages agreed upon between the said checkweighmen and .said miners, and 
tliat the duties of said checkweighmen sliall be to see tliat all coal mined in the 
mines in which they are employed is correctly weighed and accredited, and for 
that purpose every mine owner shall give to such clieckweiglimen access to all 
scales and weights used for that purpo.se and to all books wliereiu the weights 
of the coal mined by the miners of .sfild mines are re<.‘orded, and tliat the mine 
owners shall, in connection therewith, do everything rcspiired of such owners 
by section 113 of the Session Laws of 1913 of ‘An act concerning coal-mine 
ins))ector.s, commencing on page ld2 of said session laws.” 

The third section in the letter—tlie original letter that we prepared~-is this: 

“3. Section 3991 of the Revised Statutes of IJKlS concerning truck orders, 
scrip, etc., shall be fully recognized, and that no attemiit will be made to settle 
or pay the wages or debts of the miners otlier than in lawful money.” 

For that they substitute “ sei'tlon (>989, Revised Statutes of 1908,” making it 
unlawful to use or employ, directly or indirectly, the so-called “truck” or 
“ scrip ” system in the payment of men. 

The fourth in tlie original letter: 

“That the companies agree to pay tlie miners and workmen in and uliout 
their mines the wages tliat they earn every 15 days in lawful money of the 
United States, or in cliecks on banks convertible into cash on demand, at their 
full cash value, and that such wages shall b(‘ due and payable and be paid by 
your companies on the 5tli and 20th days of eadi calendar month, unless for tlie 
convenience of the operators some utlier two days in eueii month shall be agreed 
upon between the companies and tlie men, and that your company will follow 
substantially the provisions of section 6981 of the revised statutes.” 

Now, for that they substitute the following: 

“4. Chapter 95 of the Session Laws of 1913 regulating and limiting tlie 
hours of employment iu all underground mines to 8 hours within any 24 hours.” 

That Is the wiiole of that. 

Five, in the original letter: 

“That eight hours sliall constitute a day’s work for all miners and otlier 
workmen doing manual labor in and about your mines and that the provision 
of the statutes concerning the eight-hour <iay labor shall be faithfully followtMl 
and observed.” 

They have no substitute for that at all. They omit that iu their sulistiliUe 
letter — any reference to it. Then C in the original letter : 

“ That there shall be no compulsion or persuasion used to induce the mliuTS 
to trade at what are known as company stores, but that they sliall be left 
absolutely free to buy whatsoever they desire wheresoever they will.” 

Covering that they have this: 

“ In addition to the foregoing It clearly apjiears to me that your employees 
should have the absolute right, without coercion of any character, to trade at 
such stores or other places as they fit and that they shall be left absolutely 
free to buy whatsoever they desire wheresoever they will, and that all men 
should have a semimonthly pay day, in accordance with the practice which I 
now understand prevails substantially throughout the State.” 

Seven In the original letter: 

“ That any other laws on the statute books that have to do with the opera- 
tion of coal mines and the relations of the miners to the operators of the mines 
shall be faithfully observed.” 

There no substitute for that and no reference to it in the substituted 

answer. 
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Eljjlit ill tlie original; 

'* That so soon as the strike is declared oif. If it shall be, the men will be 
returned to work without discrimination.” 

For that they have this: 

“Furthermore, in the event of the termination of the strike now existing 
throughout Colorado all employees who have suspended work or gone on strike 
should be given employment except wliere their places have been filled or 
where they have been guilty of violence or other unlawful acts.” 

It may be, and in view of this letter and accepting Senator Gove’s word, 
that it was over this original letter to be addressed by Gov. Amnions to the 
mine operators and the substitute that the controversy arose. If that was the 
case, I objected to Mr. Welborn and to Mr. Osgood and the other gentlemen 
that they ouglit not to substitute it ; that all their letter amounted to was an 
asseveration that they would observe the laws, while the details that would 
tend to give satisfaction to the miners and that were particularly enumerated 
in the original letter ought to be accepted by them, because there was nothing 
in those clauses but a statement of the particular sections of the law that we 
were interested in and an assurance on their part that the things that were 
provided for would be observed. To that they made answer that to accept 
this letter from Gov. Ammons would be a practical admission that they had 
been violating the laws. I replied that such was not the case and that their 
substitute letter was but a promise on tlieir part to obey the laws where 
they had been probably violating them before. I tried to convince them that 
that was not a logical conclusion, and that in view of the very, very grave 
interests at stake and the possibility, if not probability, that tlds correspond- 
ence might result in the ending of the strike that they should accept the 
original letter in its fullnes.s. To that they absolutely refused to accede— to 
accept this original letter— but insisted upon their substitute. Now, the answer 
that I am under the impression we prepared— I may be mistaken ; maybe we 
simply talked about what their answer w^as'to be, because things were happen- 
ing in pretty rapid order at that time, and we were jumping from one thing 
to another, and I preserved no copy of the correspondence. I simply have had 
the general subject and object in mind. But at any rate it was there that this 
effort to bring about a .settlement of tlii.s strike, .so far as Gov. Ammons and I 
were concerned, ended. We never got beyond that. They would not confer 
with the men. They knew they were In the adjoining room all the time ready 
to confer, and they would not agree to this substitute for a personal Interview, 
and there the matter came to an end. 

We read this proposed substitute to the miners, and they said that they 
simply could not accept that as a basis of settlement; that it simply iterated 
what they had always been iterating— tliat they were a law-abiding and a 
law-observing corporation and that they were willing to abide by the law and 
be bound by the law', and there wuis no such a.ssurance in this substituted letter 
as they wanted to settle the strike. 

It w'as pretty late at night— must have been nearly midnight — and Gov. 
Ammons sent for Adjt. Gen. Chase. I think he also w'as in waiting, because 
he came almost immediately. Tliey then proceeded with the document neces- 
sary to call out the troop.s. While Gov. Ammons wuis engaged in preparing the 
order, or about that time — ^perhaps shortly before — I said to the governor, “ I 
think that in i.ssuing this order calling out the troops you should accompany 
it wdth an order to Gen. Chase to this effect ; That the troops were to be used, 
first, to afford protection to all property; second, to afford protection to all 
men w'ho w^re then at work ; third, that If any of the men who were out on 
the strike desired to return to work the troops should be used to afford them 
all necessary protection to return to work and w'hile they w'ere engaged in 
w’ork, but that under no circumstances should the troops be used to aid in 
the installation of strike breakers as di.stlnguished from men who had been at 
W'ork and the men w'ho might want to return to work. It wms the claim of the 
mine operators that if coercion from the union was removed and the men out 
on the strike should receive protection a vast number of them would imme- 
diately return to work, and it was for that reason that I suggested to the 
governor that one of the purposes of the troops should be to afford protection 
to all who should desire to return to work. I suggestetl to the governor that to 
\m the troops for the Installation of strike breakers was to turn the use of 
the troops over to one of the parties to this great industrial conflict and that 
the State militia should be kept absolutely neutral and that they should not 
he used to aid one side or the other in gaining the strike. The governor, with- 
out any hes^itation, acceded to those propositions— thought they were Just 
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^ understood it, he gave just that sort of an order to 
Gen. Chase In connection with his order to call out tiie State troops. 
rJ governor that Uie public ought to know tlie purposes 

for which the State troops were to be used, in calling them out. There was in- 
tense excitement in the State. The partisanship was bitter, and that it was 
but due to the public that it should know the use that was going to be made of 
the btate troops, and for that reason 1 suggestal it would be well for him to 
have an interview prepared for publication in the morning newspaper, which 
would be the first paper to give notice of the course to be taken, lie entirely 
agreed with me, and I telephoned to the office of the News to send up a 
reporter. In the meantime I had dictated something in the shape of an inter- 
view to his own stenographer and I think had it ready by the time the reporter 
came, and in that interview the purposes for which the troops were to be used, 
first, to protect all property ; second, to protect all men who were at work ; 
third, to protect all who might desire to return to work; and fourth, the 
troops were not to be used for the installation of strike breakers. These were 
clearly set forth in the interview. After it was dictated and extended it was 
read carefully to the governor, and he approved every word of It. Then it 
Avas given to the reporter and that was published in tlie morning paper— this 
Interview— together with tlie action of the governor calling out the State 
troops. ^ 

AVhether the troops— my recollection is that the troops did not get under way, 
any of them, until perhaps late the next night — this must have been pretty 
early in the morning. In any event I recall with great distinctness that the 
telegraphic reports published of the reception of the militia, when they went 
into the strike field, indicated that they were rtn^eived with genuine pleasure 
by the strikers, ^^y recollection is that the newspapiT accounts published In 
the papers were that the strikers cheered the first militia as they were disem- 
barking from the trains, and I think I can safely say that there was the best of 
feeling between the militia and the strikers, so fur as outward exhibitions were 
concerned from that time for the next several weeks— somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of three weeks. They were playing baseball together, and football, and 
things of that kind. 


At the end of about three weeks the newspapers were filled with details of 
violence. I made Inquiry and then I learned for the first time, and much to 
my astonishment, that the orders that he had given to Gen. Chase as to strike 
Inoakers had been called, or changed, and that State troops were then being 
engaged in Inducting strike breakers into the mines. You can call them em- 
ployees or miners or whatever you will. I think miners were brought from 
Avithout the State and under the protection of State troops Avere sent to the 
different mines. And things occiirre<l under those circumstances, as I labored 
under the Impression they Avonld occur, because the history of all strikes is 
that where operators undertake to supply the places of striking miners, it is 
met Avith resistance. From that time things Avent from bad to worse, crimi- 
nation and recrimination, the operators insisting that all violence Avas com- 
mitted by the miners, and the miners insisting that there was ample provoca- 
tion for Avhatevcr violence they resort('d to. It seemed to me that the absolute 
management of the strike territory had been turned over to Adjt. Gen. Chase. 
We heard daily of large numbers of men being arrested and put in jail; we 
heard that men were arrested without charge on mere suspicion and were kept 
incommunicado ; that they Avere refused the visits of friends, the right to con- 
sult Avith counsel, or to do anything else in the way of taking charge of and 
looking after their own interest and Avolfare, such as is usually granted to the 
commonest of criminals. jMother Jones Avas arrested and put In jail and kept 
as I understand it, absolutely incommunicado for several months. These men 
Avho were arrested merely on suspicion Avere kept, many of them, for weeks 
and weeks. All of that was done under a decision of the supreme court of the 
State that arose out of the Cripple Creek strike, called the Moyer case the 
substance of which decision was that wherev'er the State troops were, whether 
martial law had been proclaimed or not, but Avherever they were for the pur- 
pose of restoring peace or preserving the peace, that there all civil law might 
be suspended at the will of the commanding officer and the military law take 
its place. This was a decision that, in my opinion, up to that time, had no 
prececlent except In the Philippine Islands, and I think that was the only case 
directly in point that the court relied on. It was a decision against which 
every laAvyer naturally rebelled and under Avhich the will of the military officer 
In Command of the troops In such localities was tlie law. 
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Things of that kind are no justification for violence, or for the destruction of 
property or the taking of human life, but there is a tremendous amount of 
provocation in things of that kind. Here are the men whose experience leads 
them to regard themselves as a class distinguished from the other class, the 
employers. They feel that they are the underdogs in all of these industrial 
struggles ; they feel that simply l)ecause they are engaged in these struggles— 
the part of the mass that goes out on a strike — because they may ex])ress their 
views about the strike In their i)articular locality, they are deprived of all 
their civil rights, that they may be arrested and are arrested and cast into 
jail without any charge being liled against them and without any opportunity 
for a hearing. I think that decision has done more to demoralize both the 
social and Inductrial elements in these great industrial disturbances — in 
Colorado — wherever these Industrial disturbances have arisen — than every- 
thing else combined, for I want to say that when you subject the citizens of 
a great community to the will of a mere soldier, who has had no training in 
civil government, wlio has been taught and realizes that the will of the 
soldier is the law of the community, that the riglits of persons and the rights 
of property are all at his will, it is a mighty dangerous thing, and the soldier 
is next to an angel that does not abuse it, and grossly abuse it. I think it 
is a tremendously grave mistake in any governor to turn over the government 
of any section of any of the Stales of llils Nation to a military otiicer, exer- 
cising his duties and powers as commander in cliief not only to keep a strong 
hand on tiie military, but as well to rule tlio citizenry, and keep himself 
W’itliin the limits of the law. 

Wliile talking with Mr. Hawkins, attorney for the miners, I spoke to him 
about tlie violence that was going on down in the strike field, impressed as I 
was witli the feeling that tlie violence could not be justified and was not 
w^irraiited, although there miglit he provocation from the conduct of the mili- 
tary. He came hack with this sort of an argninent, and I can understand Imw 
it is in the breast even of the foreign miners in this country, ho said, “ Patter- 
son, you don’t know how these men feel; they are arrested without charge, 
simply on suspicion, and they are cast into jail. Their fellows know how they 
are treated and they are conscious that they are guilty of no violation of the 
law, but simply exercising their rigid to strike — women arrested.” He said, 
“It is mighty hard, and while I know this is no justification, I want to tell 
you there is i)rovocatiou and tlie law recognizt's tlie doctrine of pi*ovocalioii, 
because provocation mitigates the degre<^ of crimes against persons,” and I 
could not gainsay it. 1 believe one of the first things that sliould he done in 
the State is for the supreme court to recall this decision. I have said that a 
hundred times, and I must continue to say so. 

Well, tilings moved on and finally I suppose there was comparative peace, 
and I think the governor caused the great liody of the State troops to be cal It'd 
home, and some authority authorized the enlistment or the filling up of 
companies by mine guards or men wlio were under obligations to the mine 
owners?. There is no question in the world but tliat that act itself — the presence 
of those men in the State militia, who had no business there, and wlio should 
not have been permitted under any circumstances to associate tliemselves with 
the Slate guard, intensified tlie strikers’ feeling very iiiucli. The governor 
went East and while he was Ka.st I think such troops as were left in the 
field — mostly these enlisted mine guards and other mine employees — wto-e at 
Ludlow. I do not know anytliiug about the rlglit or wrong of that conflict, 
I do not know who brought It on. I do not know who ought to be charged 
with the resiKinsiblllty of it. I simply know it was a horrible affair, but I 
do not believe it was within reason that that entire tent colony could have been 
accidentally destroyed by fire, that is what I think. Tliere were 10 or 11 
children burned or suffocated, not burned, but suffocatetl, and two women, as 
I understand it. They were down in a pit under one of the tents. I believe 
the pit had been ordinarily used as a cellar. On this occasion It was used 
as a place of refuge for these children who were in this tent colony, and for 
the two women. I have never believed that the militia was aware of that 
fact ; I can not believe that any member of the militia was aware of that fact ; 
I can not believe that any human being who claims to be an American citizen 
and who was fit to be a member of the National Guard, could have known that 
in a pit covered by one of tlie.se tents used as a home were a lot of children 
and two women. In my opinion, I want to say, that as far as that tragedy 
b<*ing willful, or the soldiers having knowletlge of the presence of women and 
children in that pit, I don’t believe that any member of the State militia or even 
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the employees of the mine operators v^ ho became members of the two companies 
were aware of it. 

I know that following the inflammatory accounts of this Ludlow tragedy 
that were publi.shed In the Denver papers the whole working population of 
Denver was terribly excited; they were in a frame of mind that bordered on 
desi)eratlon ; I don’t mean the miners, but the members of all trades. I know' 
tiuit about — S(»me place about noon following tin? first accounts of it, I was 
colled up on the phone from the miners’ heailquarters and I w'as told tliat they 
wore determined to have a great public ma.ss meeting in Denver tlio following 
Sunday, and they wninted me to agree to make a speecli. I said that 1 would 
come down when I got through with some l)uslness I was engaged in, and 1 went 
<lo\vu to the headquarters, and I found in the outer rooui.s .several hundred men. 
frenzied, and in the interior room 40 or 50 representatives of dilferent Denver 
Irades-union.s, and tliey w'ere engaged In making speecJies, which were perliaps 
the most inflammatory spoi'clies I ever listened to. They indicated tlie almost 
frenzied state of mind under which they lal)ored, and they Nvore talking about 
this great Sunday mass meeting. I was asked to say sometldng, and I got u]» 
wltliout any hesitation and protested ugain.st the ma.ss meeting. I said to them, 
“ You are in no frame of mind, and the people are in no frame of miiui I** got 
together In a public meeting to make speeches and resolve about the (piestioii 
becaii.se you are in ignoram*e of all tin* real facts,” I beggc'd them to delay 
because the object of everybody .sluuild he to preserve peace and not to add lo 
tlie excitement — instead of luereasing it, the efl’ort should be to allay it — lait 
I might as wrdl have talkial lo tlie winds; their minds W'ere in such a stale 
and their couvietions w(‘re such tliat felt the only way tliey could give e.\- 
pi'e.ssion to their views w as in public, and tliat there ought to be a public expres- 
sion of them. 

The next day I w'ent to a meeting of the chamber of eoimnereo. I found 
there that the minds of the sedate memhers of tliat body were in an eiiimlly 
iiillamed state. It wits one of the clearest eviilences of class consciou.sness that 
I evo]‘ .saw'. Speeclu's were made there tliat were quite incendiary in their ehar- 
acter on tlie other side, and I felt called upon to protest against it and slated 
that the adoption of the resolutions wdiicli they proiiosed should be suspended 
until an investigation should be Iiud. I .secured the ai»polntment of a committee 
to make an investigation and report, which never Investigated and mwer re- 
ported, but it was apiiolnted and It allayed the trouble there. I said that (lov. 
Aiiiinons had gone East and that these things occurred in liLs ah.sence. Follow- 
ing tlie Ludlow affair, the acting governor, Limit. (Jov. Fit'zgerald, called oin 
(lie militia again to send them into tlie field in the south. A great many of the 
p(*oplo W’ere di.sturlied and they tlioiigiit iliere W'ould be more viohuice than 
ever— with the mliul.s of both side in such a state— that greater violence than 
ever W'ould be conunitted; but on the intervention of citizens a promise on 
the part of tlie aeting governor to mse his influence for the calling of an extra, 
session and certain other promises, the militia then on the way to the neighbor 
hood of Ludlow' were arrested before they got there, and after a wdiile the gov- 
ernor got home. 

Of course, as after all great storms of that kind, there came a lull. Then 
came the question of the calling of an extra session. After the governor had 
issued lil.s call for the troops— and I waiiit to say this in connection with tliat 
act of Oov. Ammons, I do not believe any man or any State oflUdal wnis ever 
more earnest or sincere in ids elTorts to .secure an amieahle settlement of that 
trouble or of any trouble. Assailed by bitter partisans on botli sides, he sahl, 
“ I can not depend on wliat either side says, both sides have lied to me,” and he 
w’ttS quite as indignant against the operators as against (he representatives of 
the miners. The governor came back and then the question of the calling ol 
the extra session was up. I had not talked with him from the time he eallc l 
out the troops, as I now recall, until he returned from New York. He had imt 
consulted w ith me in any way about his change of policy or anything else, and 
I never intruded my views upon him. I thluk I got a reejuest from liini, 
through some of his friends, that he would like to talk to me and I went ni» 
and he talked to me about the extra session and wdiat he should include in his 
call. The first and what he considered the mo.st Important thing wnis necessary 
provision to meet the expenses of the militia which had l)een piling iqi, as is 
usual under those circuiustanees. There was also something In his mind about 
putting it in the power of the governor to prohibit the sale of liquor in strike 
districts by proclamation. I suggested to him that he ought, in connection with 
the calling of the extra session, to include something remedial in its character, 
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JUKI I suggested he ought to include in his call the necessary legislative action 
to submit to the people of the State an amendment providing for compulsory 
arbitration. After some demurrer he included it in his call. The legislature 
met and I prepared either the bill that passed the house providing for submis- 
sion to the people an amendment providing for compulsory arbitration or one 
almost similar, and the one I prepared was introduced and passed the house by 
a decided majority. It went to the senate, and it was water-logged. Constitu- 
tional amendments must pass both houses of the legislature by a two-thirds 
vote, and in the senate it lacked two votes of the necessary two-thirds, and we 
never did get the other two votes, and the legislature adjourned without any 
action of that kind. 

Following the Ludlow affair the feeling became almost universal for the 
Itresence of Federal troops. I recollect I sent a dispatch to the President 
urging him to send Federal troops, but I gave it as my opinion in that dis- 
patch that two or three companies would answer every purpose, that I thought 
soldiers wearing the uniform of the United States to the extent of two or three 
companies would be suflicient and would smire absolute peace. That was my 
judgment, but the President sent several regiments. I suppose he wanted to 
take no chances for the reason that if he made a mistake by sending too few he 
would be open to censure, and siiu'e he had ample trooi)s to spare ho sent them 
out, but I think that two or three companies of United States troops would 
liave served every purpose that tlie number of troops that came here liave 
accomplished. 

Now, I am pretty nearly through. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any recommendation or suggestion, Senatoi*, as 
to how such a conflict might be prevented in the future? 

Senator Patterson. Much to my astoni.shiiKmt, wlien I came to learn the in- 
fluences that had prevented the passage of the amendments for compulsory arbi- 
tration I found that lal)or representative.s, as well as the representatives of 
the corpoi’ation themselves, had bolh fought it. 1 was very much astonished at 
this. I suppose the unions went up<m the theory, and yet go ui)on the theory, 
that in ordinary coiiliicts they have got the power to bring about what they 
desire without the intervention of an arbitration board. ^Vheu they can get 
an advance in wages that th(‘y wish, or improved conditions of labor without 
.submitting the matt(‘r to the uncertainties of a board or judges or juries, I 
imagine they prefer to do it that way. I think the great body of employers 
would be very much pleased with a compulsory arbitration law, but the great 
corporations like, take Mr. Osgood'.s company and the C., F. & L, and the Rocky 
Alountain Fuel Co., tiuw feel that probably singly and alone they arc able to fight 
in a contest of this kind, and by the wearing-out process defeat the demand.s 
of their men to get better wages or improved conditions; but I believe that 
the great body of business men and the great body of small manufacturers 
would take it almost as a Godsend if they had some tribunal into which they 
could bring the workmen or the unions they belong to to have their differences 
settled with pow’er in the courts to enforce awmrdi^. I believe the great body 
of the workingmen w’ould be delighted if .some such tribunal as that wms 
created, but the great employers, the ones with unlimited thousands behind 
them, they and the labor ofliclals, I believe, would rather take their chances for 
winning the conllicts than be brought before a tribunal wdiich wnis impartial 
to have the matter adjudicated for them. The big companies and the men wdio 
represent them in the legislature and the leaders of the unions w'ere the in- 
lluences that worked against the submi.ssion of that amendement to the con- 
stitution to the vot«TS of the State. 

I don’t know^ (»f any other practical or available plan for protecting com- 
munities from these grave industrial troubles. Many years ago we had some 
such body provided for by the statute, a.s (lov. Carlson suggested yesterday — an 
arbitration board, I think, comprisetl of thi-ee member.s, everyone of them repre- 
sentative citizens and Impartial and able men and, I tldnk, they succeeded upon 
investigation and advice in settling quite a number of controversies, but it fell 
into disuse and ultimately that law was repealed. I recollect that ex-Gov. 
Gi:ant wms one of the members of that board for quite a w hile. I think that he 
was a very able, a very impartial, far-seeing, and humane man, and I think Ills 
calm, good Judgment went fur toward warding off many grave conflicts that W'ere 
threatened. 

Chairman Walsh. At the beginning of your testimony you referred to n con- 
versation you bad with ^Ie.s,srs. White and Hayes, leading up to this entire con- 
troversy. Do you recall the approximate date of that? 
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vSenator Pattebson. No; except it was possibly two or three or four weeks 
before the strike was actually inaugurated. 

Chairman Walsh. It was before the meeting at Trinidad that calied the 
strike? 

Senator Pattebson. Yes, sir. 

('ijairman Walsh. And yon Ihink three or four weeks ludore timt? 

Senator Patterson. I think so — about tliat. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the relations of your own mining companies 
an(i those you are interested in toward the lalior unions— toward tlie Cnited 
]\Iine Workei’S of America ? 

Senator Patterson. We have always worked union labor. I am frank to 
say that I prefer that in industries in which I am connected shall be operated 
by union men, by union organizations. Those are my leanings, my decided 
preference. Yet, in tiie operation of the News, I have had many serious con- 
llicts with the union. Unions are quite disposed to be arbitrary and exacting; 
tills results In much friction and much dissatisfaction from what is very often 
tlie arbitrary character of their <lemands, and 1 have been compelleil upon 
several occasions to meet them fully and frankly and say, “ Gentlemen, 1 can 
not accede to your demands,” but we have always got them settled — always. 
I have always believed in the rights of men to be represented by men of their 
own choosing in controversies with employers. I think it is a very grave mis- 
take when employers decline to accede to that desire on the part of their men, 
and, therefore, no matter what the provocation seemed to be, I have always, 
without any hesitation, met whoever the unions I have had dealings with asked 
should represent them. Sometimes they have brought their high othcers out 
from the East, and, as a matter of course, without any hesitation, we met 
them, and I think it is a grave mistake on the part of any employer not to 
allow their men their choice of negotiators for terms of settlement when these 
controversies arise. 

So far as the little mines I am interested in are concerned, which have been 
losing concerns for the last 10 years, we never had any controversy with tlie 
miners. Not so long ago the union sent ns notice that they were going to insist 
upon a raise in tlie wages of the surface men, and said they were going to 
insist that pay days should be cbaiiged to suit them. We met with them and 
protested and said that the raise was iinwnrrant<Ml. It did not affect the body 
of the miners, but surface men not connected with tlie actual mining of the conk 
Put they were insistent and it did not amount to much and we yielded. AH 
the other independent mines yielded to their request. 

Uhairman Walsh. You have contracts now, Senator, with the United I\riue 
'\^"orke^s of America? 

Senator Patterson. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Walsii, Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. I take it. Stmator, that yon are an advocate of com- 
pulsory arbitration? 

Senator Patterson. Yes, .sir; a,s the best available immediate relief for the 
present conditions of things. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you tell ns. ai>proximat('iy, liow many miners 
are einployed in the State of Colorado? 

Senator PAri'ERSON. I do not know. I liave lo take (lie word of just such 
men as Mr. Osgood. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. Approximately, bow many? 

Senator Patterson. As I understand, fourteen or tifteen tliousand ; that is, 
coal miners. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ceal miners? 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose you had compulsory arbitration in Colo- 
rado and these fourteen or fifteen thousand minors collectively refused to sub- 
mit to the decision of the court; how would you penalize them? 

Senator Pattebson. You can not penalize them. That is certain. But this 
has seemed to me to be quite within the reach of the powers of the State. I 
do not want to group fourtwn or fifteen thousand men togetlier. Let us take 
a thousand men by way of illustration, or five hnndreil; that is within the 
grasp of the possibility of the numbers that may be handled. Either tlie era- 
filoyer or the representative of the men make It known to the board that there 
is a serious controversy that may result In n strike and violence. The board 
serves notice upon the other side to be represented there. Both sides appear 
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at the time luentioaeil, and they enter into an investigation. Both sides are 
given the widest latitude. Everything tliat is to be understood and eompre- 
lieiKle<I to enul)le something like u just decision of the controversy is put before 
the hoard, and the hoard makes its finding. If it is a qiiestlon of wages, they 
decree that tliere shall be a certain raise in wages, or they decree there shall 
he no raise in wages. Eitlier the employers are dissatislieil or the moii an' 
dissatisliod. If it is tlie emjdoyer. the hoard, by the procvss of the ooiii’t, will 
say “ If you continue your ofierntions, y<»u will coinjily with this decrw.” To 
tiie unions or the men they will say, “ While we can’t compel you to work, yet 
Ave sliall decree tliat tliis strike shall end; if you do not want to Avork, you 
Avill ceasi* operating together as a body; you shall not be engaged in a strike 
any longer. If you do, yon are in contempt of the order of the board. You 
have had youv day in court," and 1 Imagine, since they would have the right 
to quit Avork if tliey did mil want to comply witli tlie decri'e of tlie hoard and 
they would not Avant to lie lii contempt of a hoard that had the poAvers of the 
State beliind them, and, Avhilc tlu'y might not go to work on the new wage scale 
that Avonld he docrec'd, tliey would find it to their interests to quietly siihiuil. 

Oomniissiorier Weinstock, Supixising that 15,000, acting as a unit, refuse to 
sulnnit, to liisorganize? 

Senator Eatteiiso.v. I take it, if tlie hoaial iilease, that there is a wi<h‘ dihVr- 
ence between A\hat an (uniiloying corporation declares it Avil! do and will 
insist upon, and Avhat tlie decnx* of a consiiiutionul anil organized body or 
court Avill do Aviien it lias tlie powers of tlie State heliiiid it. Of course, in all 
such oases it is easy to conjure up an extraordinary condition of things that 
would present very, very graA’e questions; and 1 am im/Ikm* inclinefl to be- 
lieve in the eflicacy of the Iuav after all, Avhen a court having authority to 
t'lA force the law and to enforce its own decrees l.s lieliind it. 

Commissioner ^\’einstociv. Do you think, Senator, that the plan that you 
have just outlined would he more elficii'iii and more efh'ciive and less likely 
to break down than a plan similar to the one now in operation in conneelion 
AA’ith the mediation lioard — Federal Mediation Board -that deals witli rail- 
road labor trouliles? 

Senator Pattejison. Tliat Is tlu' new hoard that Jias hetai named by the 
President that you have in mind? 

Commis.sioner Wkix'stock. No, no. I have in mind iiio raihvay-medialion 
board that lias been in existence now for two or tliree years under the NeAvlands 
Act. 

Senator Pattkkso.n. Yes. With any ordinary body of men, wirli any ordinary 
conioration, I care not wliut its Avealth and what its power may he, tlie vieA\s 
of a President of tlie United States, or the suggestions or di'crees of a hoai'd 
comprised of able, wise, patriotic citi/ens, recognized ns such, would have a 
Avonderfiil elfc'ct. But avMI you — well, I don’t Avant to say that, hut I can 
easily imagine such a body of men as are represented iiy the operators limv' 
being ahsoiutely impervious to anything that such a board would say or decree - 
absolutely iniiiervions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y'ou think, then, tliat the Ni'wlaiuls Act Avould fail 
in a case such as tliis? 

Senator Patterson. I haven’t any doubt about it, because there is nothing 
compulsory about it. It is mily advisory, and it has only the moral fon-e (O' 
such a body of meu as those beliind it. Why, you take tlie great railroad strikes 
that Avere recenlly averted through tlie efforts of tliis hoard and Ihrougli tlie 
interposition of the Pre.siileiif of the ITiilcM States, After the representatives 
of (he iiien and of the companies got to Washington and talkc'd Avith the Presi- 
dent, they said, “Yes; let us have this investigation made”; and tliey pro- 
ceeded to make the investigation and they went buck to work. Thus was 
avei’ted a strike that was Avitliin 48 hours of being brouglit on. But do you 
think that these gentlemen Avould do it? [Laughter.] 

Cliainiian Walsh. Noaa^, we must liavc perfect ordeiv Please do not giAi' 
AA’ay to your fivlings. 

Senator Patterson. Tliey believe in the divine right of their legal rights, 
and they say we are not going to be .swerved from the assertion of our legal 
rights. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. From the testimony you gave this morning, Sena- 
tor, I want to be .sure tliat I understood you correctly. 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinktock. Is tlii.s coimnlssion to understand that you place 
the burden of responsibility for the continuation of violence and strike tlirectly 
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upon the shoulders of the operators tor their refusal to confer with the repre- 
sentatives of labor! ' 

Senator Pactebson. I don't think that that states it exactly. 1 believe that 
If the operators committee had aftreal to a conference tliat that wouhl have 
results u a .settlement of the strike. I have a very, very stronj; conviction 
upon that subject, ^vow, I ilo not want to say that tlio rosi)oiisil)ilitv is on one 
side or on Uie other. I am simply glvinji: you the elTorts that tlie governor 
and 1 made to bring about an amicable settlement ; and the uiKiiialirieil ret'usid 
of the operators to even confer with tlie reiiresentat ives of tlie men, wliich 
I believe was absolutely, in view of the modern conviction about these great 
labor troubles, was nbsolutidy inexcu.sable. Now, tliey may justify it themselves. 
I can well understand, .Mr. (Commissioner, how a man like ^Ir. O.sgood— 1 clippe(i 
out from the News a verbatim statenamt of Ids testimony yesterday, and in 
this connection I would like to read it, because it will tend to illustrate wh it 
I mean : 


“Regarding the question of recognition of the union Commissioner O’Connell 
UfSked Osgood, ‘When you say you will not recognize tlie union, do you havf' 
any particular organization in mind?’ ‘No,’ roiilied Osgood. ‘Personally, T ilo 
not want to do business wiili the I’ldted jMine M'orker.s, and I will not do' l)usi- 
ness with tlieni. I quit in Iowa when they came there, giving up iiroperties 
widch cost $400,000, and I slnill do tlie same hmv, if ni'cessarv : l)ut I will not 
treat with them.’ ” * 

Now, imagine if you can, any more absolute and perfect and complete barrier 
to the settlement (if controversies than the strong personality of Mr. Osgood 
uttering .sentiments of tliat kind. It is a conviction with liim. I have greai 
respect for Mr. Osgood. Osgood is a very intelligent man. Ordinarily he is 
a liiimane man. I tldnk. I tliink he is a man of good purposes. But this idea 
of tlio rights of property and the rights of employers lias lieconu-- 1 don’t 
know what to denominate it. It is just .simiily a eonvictioii deep rooted that 
>ou can not feuze; and I can well umJerstaml. I felt tliat lluTe must be some 
such thing as tliis inlerlering with our ellorts to bring about a settlement wldcli 
met with such absolute fnilure~a dix'p conviction upon tiie part of this man 
that he ought not to do it and he would not do it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was tlie Trinidad incidemt of the killing of the 
striking miner tliat yon touclied upon the first act of violent) that took place 
in this .strike? * 

Senator Patterson. I am not certain, but I think it was the fir.st~wel1 tlie 
first tragedy. Tliere may have bemi fisticuffs and tilings of that kind. 1 don’t 
ihirik there was any proixTty destroyed ; I don’t recall it. There miglit possibly 
have been, but Ihey were small (X'mirrences as compariMl with this homicide 

(.omrnissioiier Weinstock. Have you any knowledge of the circuiiLstaiiees 
which led up to that tragedy? 

Senator Patterson. No, sir. I simply recall in a general way that tliis man 
may have said .something— I think tlie u.siiul protease is s(‘t up that lie made 
a motion of some kind to his hip pocket. Tliat always occurs, you kno\c', wlien 
a man is kilh^d. That is the m^arest to anything like an excuse I can now 
recall having been given. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was the case invicstlgated by the anthoritiics? 

Senator Patterson. That I am not jirepared to say. 

Commis.sion(‘r Weinstock. Sc^caningly, from your testimony 

Senator Patterson {interrupting). 1 think he was let nut on bail 

(commissioner Weinstock. Yes; seiuningiy, from your testimony, mistalcccs 
\\ore made on all sides by the ofierators, by the workers, and by the State 
administration? 

Senator Patterson, I don’t think there i.s any question about it 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, could you, for the information of tills com- 
mission, because we arc very anxious to find out where mistakes are made in 
tJi(?se labor disputes, so that we can make some recommendations to prevent a 
lepetltion of them will you, for the information of this commission, give what 
In your opinion, were the mistakes of the three different f actons? 

Senator Patterson. The wliolc strike .system is a mistake. I think it is 
barbarous. The strike system is based upon violence. That is wliat it moans. 
It does not require that blows should be struck or property burned or men 
Killed ; but the theory of a strike, as I understand it, is this, that we will bring 
the employer to our terms through interferenc-e with his property; througii 
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interference with his business ; and I think a man’s business is as much property 
as Ids house or liis liorse. And when a strike is inaugurateil its purpose is to 
cripple his business — to bring him to terms — a species of intimidation. 

(’oninilssioner Weinstock. Do you think, then, that labor made a mistake in 
striking? 

Senator Patterson. No ; I don’t say that, because I go upon the theory 
that the strike is the only available means that labor has of enforcing its de- 
mands. Now, for illustration, during the last interview that Gov. Ammons and 
I had with these operators this sort of a controversy arose. They engaged in 
very, very bitter denunciations of unions. I said, “ Yes, gentlemen, strikes are 
marked all along their course with murder and arson and other degrees and 
(jualitles of violence, none of which is over justliiod or can be justified. But yet, 
when you will array upon one side the benefits that have been brought to the 
great mass of workingmen through the agency of stiakes and bn the other side 
the violence that has occurred and that has marked their ctnirse, the benefit to 
society is largely on the side of the strikers. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. What, then, do you regard as the mistakes of labor 
in this case? 

Senator Patterson. To undertake to name their mistakes — If they made mis- 
takes — is to affect a knowledge of the underlying causes for it, which I have 
not. 

("ommi.ssioncr Weinstock. Well, then, wldle you hclieve that they made mis- 
takes, you are not in a position to name them, is that it? 

Senator Patterson. Now, if I say I am not in a position to name them, I 
would be, rather, classifying the acts of violence that have been committed with 
simple mistakes, and then not being able to say that they were mistakes. As a 
]' latter of course, no one can justify violence to the person or the destruction of 
lirojierty. The law and its officers take the place of private I’cdress of wrong.s. 
Tliat is the theory. 

So far as that really can be, it ought to be made effective. There is no 
([ucstion about that. But wldle there is no justification, tlierc is very often 
provocation. There may have been provocation during these various disturb- 
ances— to the mine guards to shoot and kill. There may have been some provo- 
(Tition for the miners to have committed the violence that they are charged with. 
I can not undertake to pass upon the right or the wrong of any particular thing 
that has been done, except to decry in the most positive manner any act of law- 
lessness that has been committed by either side. And, then, wlien it comes to 
decreeing the punishment, tlie condemnation that it is to receive, to find out— 
was there provocation or was it wanton and malicious— I am not in position to 
pass upon those things. I can hardly say that they are mistakes. Of course, it 
depends largely upon the viewpoint. You take the workingman, associated 
with his union, he has not any question about both the necessity and the justi- 
fication of the strike that they engage in. And the law— maybe this mistake 
is in the law— the law has progressed so far that strikes are now legal. It i.s 
not so long ago when to strike was an Illegal act. It was a misdemeanor under 
the law, Wlmre two or tlu-ee men went out from work as a result of an agree- 
ment, a deliberation, it was a misdemeanor at common law. And yet, by force 
of public opinion or some other force working upon the minds of judges and 
the administration of tlie law, that had to be modified ; and the courts them- 
selves first commenced to modify it by taking away from the mere act the 
criminal aspect of it that existed before, until we have now almost uniform 
decisions of the courts that the strike Is not unlawful, and there is hardly a 
legislature that has not legislated upon the subject of strikes and legalized 
them. As I sai<l ])efore, the sti'ikc itself is not far removed from violence. The 
strike means, and the primary purpose of a strike Is to injure the employer. I 
haven’t any question in the world about the necessity for it, because I go upon 
the theory that there are mighty few employers that voluntarily raise wages. 
There are very few employers who voluntarily improve working conditions. I 
tlilnk it requires— and that is the reason I suggested, fully and completely, the 
necessity for the thing that I think is really a barbarous method of righting 
wrongs— for want of a better method, mark you, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that men should have the right to unionize ; that men should have the right 
to be represented in negotiations, especially where large numbers are employetl ; 
should have the right to negotiate with their employer, one for all, and have 
some power, through the force of the organization, to enforce the agreement 
that they get. 





Within thp^nn^^fll!!'^ Wrong in groping for these remedies that 

Thpv nrl «fnfnll^^L^^^^ different coniinunities. 

Ihey are simply laboring men and are availing themselves of the best means 
within reach to accomplish what they conceive to be a good end And 1 S" 
1!?^“ fh ^ they cant availing themselves 

^ T ^ civilization is advanc- 

ing in this country— not in Europe now, but gradually there will be evolved 
from all of this trouble and turmoil and violence a system tliat will come 
employer and employee and to society than any 

have done some thinking about it and I discover that in putting any 
system into operation that has to deal with men, with all of their weak- 
nesses and their vanities and tlieir pride and their sellishness and their umvill- 
mgness to submit to dictation, even their wrongs, we are in a tremendous 
maze, and I can not work it out, and I do not believe any man can work out a 
system that wil meet with the approval of the great body of the people. Tiiere 
fhnf f coercion about any plan or system that is adopted, and 

that Is the leason I stand In favor of compulsory arbitration which will take 
the one side and tlio other and say, “Gentlemen, for the sake of tlje giuioral 
public, without regard to yourselves, although wo have your good in mind you 
Have got to do this, and you have got to do that.’’ 

Commissioner Weinstock. In passing, I niiglit say, Senator, it may he some 

comfort to you to know 

Senator Patterson. What is that? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I say, in passing, it may lie some comfort to you 
to know that 1 have discovered that tlie world is searching for the same missing 
link you are searching for— between capital and lalior. 

Senator Patterson. And they are as far apart and liave not found it I sup- 
pose. ’ '■ 


Commissioner Weinstock, W ill yon tell us, Senator, what you regard as the 
mistakes of the ojieralors in this case? 

Senator PArrEKsoN. I think the fundamental mistake of the operators T can 
put my linger on tliat, was in refusing to even confer with the leadiTs’ whom 
tlie strikers selected to represent them. I think that that is inexcusable. That 
IS my view^polnt. 

Of course, w’hen you go to Mr. Osgood, he talks about the man who wms S(‘ek- 
;pg wmrk, having tlic power and the right to select his employer, and if he don't 
like one he can go to another, and that a man may do with his own as ho 
WTshos. He puts labor upon the same footing, so ids testimony cloarlv dis- 
closes, with tlie pnrclinse and the sale of property, live sto(*k or dead prop- 
erty. He justifies himself and I think he honestly does it, and from his 
viewpoint, but I think it W’as the one great fundamental error; perhaps the 
original error was in the strike, iierhaps it was not justified. I don’t know. I 
don’t pretend to say. But after the strike wms on and after— through chasten- 
ing Influences of that conflict the represisitutives of the miners were in a mood 
to make many concessions, even to the yielding of their desire for recogni- 
tion — as I said, I think tlmt the fuiulainental error upon the part of tlie em- 
ployees WTis to refuse to even confiT with the leaders. I don’t think there is 
any excuse for that attitude upon the imrt of any employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what do you regard as the mistakes of the 
►State administration in this case? 

Senator Patterson. Oh, I wouldn’t criticise the State administration. I don’t 
want to do that. I think tlmt Gov. Ammons made a mistake when he changed 
the policy [laughter] 

Chairman Walsh. We must have perfect onler, please. 

Senator Patterson. Or use to wldch the militia should be put. I think he 
made a veiy, very grave mistake. You discover when the President came into 
the field, when practically he had to listen to the almost universal demand for 
Federal troops, tlmt he saw to it that the Federal troops w'ere not used by 
either side. He said, “ Protect property ’’—just as the governor did, wlicn he 
originally called out the troops— “ protect men at work, allow residents to go to 
W'Ork, protect them In work,’’ but not using the short and very expressive term 
“ strike breaker ; ’’ don’t protect anything of the kind, don’t take sides ; in other 
W’ords, try to treat both sides alike, and wliile the Federal Government was 
in command here, as it was possible for him to do, I think it was a very wise 
undertaking on his part and absolutely justifiable. 
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interference with his business ; and I think a man’s business is as much property 
as Ids house or liis liorse. And when a strike is inaugurateil its purpose is to 
cripple his business — to bring him to terms — a species of intimidation. 

(’oninilssioner Weinstock. Do you think, then, that labor made a mistake in 
striking? 

Senator Patterson. No ; I don’t say that, because I go upon the theory 
that the strike is the only available means that labor has of enforcing its de- 
mands. Now, for illustration, during the last interview that Gov. Ammons and 
I had with these operators this sort of a controversy arose. They engaged in 
very, very bitter denunciations of unions. I said, “ Yes, gentlemen, strikes are 
marked all along their course with murder and arson and other degrees and 
(jualitles of violence, none of which is over justliiod or can be justified. But yet, 
when you will array upon one side the benefits that have been brought to the 
great mass of workingmen through the agency of stiakes and bn the other side 
the violence that has occurred and that has marked their ctnirse, the benefit to 
society is largely on the side of the strikers. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. What, then, do you regard as the mistakes of labor 
in this case? 

Senator Patterson. To undertake to name their mistakes — If they made mis- 
takes — is to affect a knowledge of the underlying causes for it, which I have 
not. 

("ommi.ssioncr Weinstock. Well, then, wldle you hclieve that they made mis- 
takes, you are not in a position to name them, is that it? 

Senator Patterson. Now, if I say I am not in a position to name them, I 
would be, rather, classifying the acts of violence that have been committed with 
simple mistakes, and then not being able to say that they were mistakes. As a 
]' latter of course, no one can justify violence to the person or the destruction of 
lirojierty. The law and its officers take the place of private I’cdress of wrong.s. 
Tliat is the theory. 

So far as that really can be, it ought to be made effective. There is no 
([ucstion about that. But wldle there is no justification, tlierc is very often 
provocation. There may have been provocation during these various disturb- 
ances— to the mine guards to shoot and kill. There may have been some provo- 
(Tition for the miners to have committed the violence that they are charged with. 
I can not undertake to pass upon the right or the wrong of any particular thing 
that has been done, except to decry in the most positive manner any act of law- 
lessness that has been committed by either side. And, then, wlien it comes to 
decreeing the punishment, tlie condemnation that it is to receive, to find out— 
was there provocation or was it wanton and malicious— I am not in position to 
pass upon those things. I can hardly say that they are mistakes. Of course, it 
depends largely upon the viewpoint. You take the workingman, associated 
with his union, he has not any question about both the necessity and the justi- 
fication of the strike that they engage in. And the law— maybe this mistake 
is in the law— the law has progressed so far that strikes are now legal. It i.s 
not so long ago when to strike was an Illegal act. It was a misdemeanor under 
the law, Wlmre two or tlu-ee men went out from work as a result of an agree- 
ment, a deliberation, it was a misdemeanor at common law. And yet, by force 
of public opinion or some other force working upon the minds of judges and 
the administration of tlie law, that had to be modified ; and the courts them- 
selves first commenced to modify it by taking away from the mere act the 
criminal aspect of it that existed before, until we have now almost uniform 
decisions of the courts that the strike Is not unlawful, and there is hardly a 
legislature that has not legislated upon the subject of strikes and legalized 
them. As I sai<l ])efore, the sti'ikc itself is not far removed from violence. The 
strike means, and the primary purpose of a strike Is to injure the employer. I 
haven’t any question in the world about the necessity for it, because I go upon 
the theory that there are mighty few employers that voluntarily raise wages. 
There are very few employers who voluntarily improve working conditions. I 
tlilnk it requires— and that is the reason I suggested, fully and completely, the 
necessity for the thing that I think is really a barbarous method of righting 
wrongs— for want of a better method, mark you, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that men should have the right to unionize ; that men should have the right 
to be represented in negotiations, especially where large numbers are employetl ; 
should have the right to negotiate with their employer, one for all, and have 
some power, through the force of the organization, to enforce the agreement 
that they get. 
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C(»mmlssloner Weinstock. Do you know any reason, Senator, why, with a 
sisterhood of about 25 States now living under workmen’s compensation, and 
with the experience of those 25 States, do you know of any good reason why 
Colorado should not promptly join that sisterhood of States? 

Senator Pattekson. No, sir ; I think it ought to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Cliairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask some questions. 

Coniniissioner 0’(’oxxell. In those letters that you drew up, Senator, you 
and the governor, to be sent to the mine operators, I note you specify in 
tlu‘re a number of laws that you request they shall agree to live up to? 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. As the basis of the adjustment? 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are we to infer from that that they were not living 
up to those laws? 

Senator Patterson. No, sir. On the contrary, this was the situation as to 
that: The men, tln‘ representatives of th(^ union, wei*e claiming that they were 
not living up to them, while the operators claimed they were. So we felt that 
if we could got a clear ami distinct declaration upon the part of tlie companlei^, 
specifying the items in which these laws would be observed, that we could use 
that as the basis of settling the whole controversy. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Would you care to expi-ess your personal opini(»ii 
as to whether those laws were being lived up to or not? 

Senator Patterson. No; I wouldn’t care- I mean I am quite willing to 
express iny opinion. I do not hesitate to expres.s my vi(Avs about it. 

Comndssioner O'Connell, t will be very glad to have you do so. 

Senator Patterson. Well, I don’t think they wej‘e. Now, take the law with 
refcjence to discrimination against members of unions. I was talking to the 
operators and one of theiu had to smile wlam they were Insistent that th(\y were. 
They said they were. Put there is no question but what this was going on 
cons'tantly. Mr. Osgood dropped an expression which is an explanation of it. 
He spoke about not keeping agitators. Most anybody comt>s under the head of 
an agitator that has an independent expression upon any siihjec-t that affects 
Industry. Now, there is Jio question in the world hut that for years tlie member 
of the union that fould his way into those mines— take, for instance, the mine 
of Mr. Osgood— if it was discovered that he wa.s a niember of the union and 
lisped nix)n the subject of the union, they found a way to get rid of him. That 
was not the reason that they gave, hut there Is no doubt in the world about that 
being the reason. Put they got rid of him. 

I^t me suggest anotlier thing. During onr controversy these strikers were 
denounced as a lot of foreigners, ignorant fellows, lawless men, without any 
appreciation of the benefits and the goo<lness of American labor conditions, 
easily led; and yet I could not help thinking, and I suggested that everyone 
of these people had been brought Into the State by the companies Ibomselvos. 

Let me tell you what occurred, I believe it 1ms been the practice of a number 
of the mines t(» employ non-Pnglish-sjK'aking fonagners and to get them into 
their mines. It has been publicly slated in the pres.s, and not denied, that I 
have seen, that in the mine of the C. F. & I. there are 22 different dialects 
spoken. I was talking with a very reputable citizen and a business man in 
Denver about a month or six weeks ago about this trouble. Tie made this state- 
ment ; he said, “ Senator, I know that there has been a deliberate policy upon 
the part of tJie C. F. 1. to till lli<‘ir mines witli foreigners, and with foreigners 
of different countries.” And then he made this statement: He said, “Twelve 
or fourteen years ago I was furnishing them men” — that is not so long ago; it 
is In the century 1900—“ and when I would get the orders for men fr^Kiuently 
I would get them In writing, and they specified the nninher of one nationality 
and the number of another iiatlomillty — all speaking different languages — and 
no English-speaking nationality. And I got them.” It. to my mind, shows a 
very deliberate and well-fought out system by which they wouhl got good 
workmen that would cause them ns little trouble as possible. I go upon the 
theory that in this country when yon get English-speaking men together, or 
though they may he non-English speaking, as they learn the systems of t!ie 
country and the rights of our citizenship in the country, and things of that 
kind, they just naturally get together and naturally get to talking about their 
own welfare and what they will do about it. Tt may he an iir,provement in 
working condition or it may be the getting of better wages, or something of that 
kind. I believe if what I said is true; that Is, the statement that was made to 
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me, It seems to me that the purpose of that was to keep down as much as pos- 
sible the cooperation of the men toward any given end— to get men in their 
employ who would be quite content to go to work in the morning, work during 
the length of time the law permits, go to their homes, go to bed, get up and 
go to work again without giving serious thought to the advancement either of 
their own Individual comfort or the advancement of their class. 

I think there is another reason, and, frankly, I intended to say something 
about tlint, If you will pardon me. The men employed by these great mining 
companies have been used as great political powers. It is the deliberate pur- 
pose, no doubt about it in the world, of these great companies to control the 
officials of the counties in which they are operating to have a very great In- 
lluence in the selection of judges and in determining the constitution of the 
courts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have they succeeded In doing that in this State? 
Senator Tattekson. Yes, sir. If anybody will take the trouble to read tlu' 
election returns from two or three of the counties of this State where these 
large operating companies are, they will find that returns of elections from the 
precincts In which these mining camp.s are located are, as a rule, nearly 
unanimously in favor of either the men or tlie Initiated measures that the com- 
panies favor, it makes no difference of what party candidates may happen to 
be. They may select someone in one party, a Democrat, or someone in the 
Kepublican Party. They know whom they want elected. They do not hesitate, 
judging from the results, to make it known, and somehow or other they have 
the means, the power to get from these precincts the vote just as they want it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, if they have actually power to that extent, 
what influence or power do they carry in the controlling of the small operator 
of the State — the managing of his business for him? 

Senator Patteilson, \Vell, I can't say. Now, Mr. Osgood spoke about ilie 
mine owners, the mine operators’ association which has just lately been foimied. 
I haven’t any question but that the purpose of that as he gave it could be 
readily extended into having a great deal of unanimity as to everything that 
may be desired In the operation of the mines. But what influence the large 
mine owner might have over the small mine owner I don’t know. 

Commissioner 0’(^()nnell. Is he in position to force better treatment because 
of being a larger shipper than the smaller man? 

Senator Patteeson. I don’t want to pass upon that. I know we have had a 
lot of trouble in days gone by with our little mine not getting what we — 
not so much lately ; not so much In the last five or six years, but previously to 
that time, we happened to have a whole lot of trouble In not getting what we 
considered fair treatment from the railroads. That Is all I could say about it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The laws of the State require that they shall pay 
their employees twice per month? 

Senator Patteeson. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has that been done? 

Senator Patteeson. So far as I know, it has been. I do not know anything 
to the contrary. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there a law which says (hey shall not compel 
the employees to patronize company stores, or they shall not operate company 
stores? 

Senator PArrEUsoN. I think so. No; not prohibit the oi>eration of company 
stores. I am not certain about that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But that was provided for in your letter to the 
employers? 

Senator Patteeson. Y^os; surely; and we referred to the section of the law. 
I think it refers to the section of the law— I think there is a section. That is 
my judgment about It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they operating company stores? 

Senator Patterson. I do not think that they are operating them in the name 
of the coal mining companies. That would be my judgment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you been in some of the larger mining 
camps yourself? 

Senator Patteeson. Very, very seldom. 

Comrakssloner O’Connell. But you have been there at some time? 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir; but not with the view of education along any 
line. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wouldn't you know then where there was a num- 
ber of stores in a mining camp, or just one big store? 
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Senator Pattkbson, Not from observation; no. I wouldn’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It would be evident if there was only one large 
store there, even though it may not be absolutely necessary for the men to 
patronize that store, there would be no other store there for them? 

Senator Patteeson. My understanding is that many of these mines are In 
what you might call isolated sections of the county or the State, and the. big 
companies have a great area of territory, and they absolutely control the 
business within thousands of acres that they are owners of. I can well under- 
stand how it would be a tremendous Inconvenience for the miners under such 
circumstances not to trade at the company stores, because they would not have 
facilities to trade elsewhere, and I think the companies aim to make their 
stores an item of considerable profit. For Instance, I think Mr. Osgood stated 
that they made an average profit of about 20 per cent, and they turned over 
their stock five or six times a year. I think he made some such statement as 
that. That shows a pretty active business and a pretty large profit. That is a 
considerable item, and it is to the interest of the companies to have all the 
trade they can control in tlieir stores, and they would like to have it. But 
now to what extent they go to bring it about, I do not know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do 5’ou know of the scrip payment provided for 
in this communication? 

Senator Patterson. Not much. I have no personal knowledge at all. I 
simply know of the fact. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Senator, I am going to ask you for a voluntary 
contribution as an attorney. 

Senator Patteiison. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like if you would furnish ns with a copy of 
the decision of the supreme court that you mentioned, in which the court de- 
cided that wherever the military were they have control. 

Senator Patterson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. And give your reasons for dissent from that decision. 
Furnish it to us, say, a month from now. 

Senator Patterson. I will tell you what I will do. I will furnish you with 
the volume of the I’eports in which the decision is contained. I will then furnish 
you with a copy of the dissenting opinion of Judge Steele. 

Commissioner Lennon. Oh, that is the case you referred to? 

Senator Patterson. That is the decision I referred to, in which the whole 
jnatter Is very distinctly and graphically set forth. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson w'ould like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Garretson. In speaking of compulsory arbitration. Senator, 
you stated that a tribunal of this character clothed with the sovereign au- 
thority of the State would be accepted, by the men at least, as of great weight? 
Did I misunderstand you? 

Senator Patterson. I don’t think so ; I give you that as my opinion. 

Commissioner Garretson, Provided the laboring men of tlie State, regardless 
of unionism or nonunism, become imbued with the idea that tliat tribunal was 
dominated by the same influences that they might believe that some of the 
other State agencies were dominated by, would that sovereign authority cut 
any figure? >-r . • 

Senator Patterson. I will give you my views about tliat. The administration 
of all laws must be through human agencies. Tliose agencies arc either elected 
or appointed, and no human agency can be perfect. For the settlement of con- 
troversies between citizens, or between citizens and great corporations, or be- 
tween great corporations, the law compels them to come into court, or it gives 
to either side the right to bring them into court. I may involve millions, that 
controversy, or thousands, or tens of thousands, or hundreds of thousands. Tlie 
decisions may be very imperfect and very unfair ; but once they have passed 
the final tribunal they are the law, and all the power of the Government is 
brought to enforce them. Now, we have got to go upon the theory that the 
appointing power, if he is at all responsive to public opinion, will, in the selec- 
tion of such agencies, use his best judgment to get as good men as it can. 
The people, if they elect, have got to do the same thing. We must have judges, 
whether they are appointed or elected ; both the electors and the appointing 
power may make very, very grave mistakes, and yet litigants have got to 
submit thmselves to It. Now that illustrates my idea. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, now, let us give it a practical parallel. I 
assume, then, that your opinion is— or am I to assume that your opinion Is 
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that the militia of the State of Colorado have the universal resi)ect and their- 
actions the approval of the citizens of Colorado in the past yeiu’? 

Senator Patterson. No, sir ; you are not to assume tliat. 

Cliairinan Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
to-nioiTOW morning. 

(Thereupon at 4.30 o’clock p. m. the further proceedings were adjourned until 
tlie following day, Friday, December 4, 1014, at 10 o’clock in the morning.) 


Denveii, Colo., Thursday, December a. m. 

Present; Chairman Widsli, C’ommissUmers I’allard, O'Connel!, Lennon, (Lir- 
retson. Commons, and Weinstock. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be in order. 

Senator, will you please resume tiie stand V Commissioner Gurrclson had 
not finished last night; lie ba.s some more questions. 

Senator Patterson. I had not finished my answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I thouglit you had, or I would not hav<.‘ 
stopped when I did last night, .so you may procml with your answer now. 

Senator Patterson. I would like the stenographer to road the question ami 
my answer as far as given. 

The Stenographer (reading) : 

“Commissioner Garketkon. Well, now, let us give it a practical parallel. T 
assume, then, that your o[tlniou is — or ttm I to assume that your opinion is that 
the militia of the State of Colorado have the universal respect and their a«'- 
tions the approval of the citizens of Colorado in the past year? 

“ Senator Patterson. No, sir; you are not to assume that.” 

Senator Patterson. That answer needs .some modifications that I uas about 
to give wlien the adjournment was annouiuTM). T <lo not know of unyl)ody in 
the State who does md recognize both the wisdom and necessity (d a well* 
regulated militia. It is in times of stress one of the chief arms of the execu- 
tive power, and when tlie necessity requires it should be used unllinchiDgly. 
The question might be construed, as applied to the action of the militia at all 
times during the recent troubles in the .‘southern part of the State, and it was 
with that possible view that my answer was made. 1’here is a very largi^ 
body, very respectable people, very lionorablc people, who heartily niiprove of 
everything, so far as I know, of wliat was done by the militia under the com- 
mand of its otficers. But tliere is also a very large umul)er of p(‘ople tiuit d.o 
not approve of what was done by the militia in the late troubles—at least it 
does not coniniaml the universal respect and confulence of the pooi)le. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is tiic second body— you used the term iji describ- 
ing the first section. Is the .second body of citizens as respectable .an element 
as the first? 

Senator Patterson. I think so— absolutely ns re.spectable, although they rep- 
resent what might be called different classes of occupation. I thinlv tlie com- 
mercial class, with many exceptions, of oour.se, and those who are intlinfitel/ 
either in business or othorwi.se, associated with tlie big corporntioiis of the 
State do not hesitate to indorse everytldng tliat was said aiul done, and give it 
to be understood that force is tlie only remetly; tliat Is, tlie laws mu'^t ho 
executed, must be upheld. That is tlieir general statement. And it follows 
as a corollary to that, that wliatcver the militia docs is right and is to be com- 
mended. While there is siimther large body of eiiually respectable men and 
women wlio arc not engagiMl in commercial pursuits, wiio might be more 
closely allied with the working element, the trades of all kinds and manual 
occupations, and I think what might be called the student or thinking class. 
They go upon the theory that tlie militia may iiecomo quite lawless, use un- 
necessary violence, and go to such extremes that it is neither authorized by the 
law nor* contemplated by the law or .sound judgment; and that by reason of 
excesses in that direction it can not be said that the militia, as it is at present 
managed, command the universal resiicct and esteem of tlie people. 

Now, one other matter. Things, according to general repute and published 
statements in connection with the militia, have recently occurred that are caus- 
ing a great deal of comment — adverse comment — ^so far as I have heard any 
comment upon the subject. Apparently in anticipation of the time when tlie 
General Government will recall its troops, tlie militia is lieiiig, in a sense, re- 
organized, the companies filled and things of that kind, upon the theory. I 
suppose, that they may be required to take the field. A large number of enlist- 
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ments have recently occurred in llie southern field; and according to common 
report— public statements tlint are not denied— new companies have l)een 
organized, or old companies filled, with employees of the coal opei‘ators in tiie 
south to the numl>er of some 400 and over. 

Now, I have no hesitation in saying that if the Federal tiooi),s should l>e 
recalled and the State militia be compelled to take the field, that to use sucli 
men, if these- reports are true, as members of the militia in that field, wtmld 
be a great blot upon the escutcheon of the State militia and the State officials 
wlio are resp^^nsible for that character of enlistments, because when men who 
arc employed by one of the sides to a great conflict like lliis are enrolled in 
the militia it Is utterly impossible for them to act in anything like an im- 
partial and a fair spirit toward the bodies of men who it is presumed are go- 
ing to violate the law. They would be uktc parlLsans, and I can Imially con- 
ceive it possilflo that under the circumstances the militia of this State sliouM 
be (‘iilarged or reorganized with a body of any sucli men. 

Comml.ssioner Garrktsox. In your opinion. Senator, is the sentiineiil. tlu' (‘on- 
demnatory sentiment you have described as that of a large body of citizens 
bused on the fact that they believe the Slate militia was nse<l as an insti ument 
in favoi* of one side, or was it not ? 

Senator Pattersox. Yes, sir; I think you have reached the crux of tiu' ad- 
vcM'se sentiment I have refi'rred to — a conviction in tin* minds of that great 
b'j.'ly of people that the militia was used in a parlis,ni way to overcome the 
strikers. 

' (.'ommis.sloner Garrktsox. Now. for the imrallel : If tiiut l>elier is e?:islant 
in regard to as great a branch of tin* State governiiient as the Jiiililia, docs not 
the opimsitlori to tlie men and tlie hoard to decide (iu(*stioijs iindt'i* cominilsiny 
arbitration lie in rlie Ixdief that that same dominance would govern that hoard? 

Senator Pattersox. No, sir; I think I would 1)0 compelle<l to answer tiial, to 
be. liierally correct, yes and no. The fear of both sides— of certiau eleim.-nts 
only of both sides — is that they may not Ik* al)le to secure from such a board 
fi full meed of justice from tlieir standpoint — mlglit not be able to obtain all 
tl:e wages they tliought they ought to liave or all the protection in life fuul 
life-sa^ ing ai)i>arutus ; on the other side they feel they would be compelled to 
pay wages they ouglit not to pay or have to go to tlie expense in alfordiiig 
proper protection to life and healtli that they can not afford to go to. 1 don’t 
have in mind other elements; tlmt Is, the view of llie other elements. Wluui 
I stand for compulsory arbitration I think 1 am representing the sentiment 
find the firm conviction of the great body of both sides in controversies t)f this 
kind. 

( ’oinmissioner Garretsox. If that view represents the consensus of opinion 
of the great liody, how is it that on this continent no legishitive body has imide 
it effective? 

iSenator PAiTEnsox. That has been (he wonder to me. but I will tell you why, 
in my opinion. WIk'u ii legislature m<‘<.ds. or ev(‘n before, llio.se two elemi'iits 
that interest themselves in legislation of that kind in securing or preventing it 
become exceedingly active* ami solicitous, wliile tlie grejit body give little or no 
attention to tlie legislation. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Is It not a fact tlmt om* of these elements tlmt 
represent organizc*d labor in th;it fudlvity, is only carrying out the command, 
in set terms, of the great body of tlu* men tU;it tliey represent? 

Senator Patterson. Of course, that is difficult for me to say. I have no 
doubt but that the leading influential labor leaders, here and elsewdiere, have 
considered this proposition, because it is one that they have been compelled 
to consider; and, I think, they readied the conclusion that they can better 
effectuate the ends they are seeking tlirough either popular opinion or the 
coercive mejisures they are able to apply through the strike and other tilings 
tlifit are associated with it. And th(‘y would rather take their chances— now 
those are the Intluential people, I do not think it is the comnmnd or the 
desire of the great body of those different organizations. To my mind, the 
few, as is usually the case in organizations of that kind, lead, direct, and 
control the many. The body of those— of the organization— well, I M ill not 
make the criticism I mtis going to make, becau.se it can do no good. But Miien 
this question of compulsory arbitration mus being dl.scussed in Denver and in 
the State— now. I tliink I am a very good judge of public opinion, and I tliink 
I am able to judge lion' fjir the expressions of those Mho discuss such mat- 
ters Mill represent the vieMS of the great body— there M’as im almost general 
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expression in favor of tbe law for compulsory arbitration— the amendment 
to the constitution. 

The lower house of the legislature more nearly represents popular opinion, 
and, as a rule, is left more untrammeled by the elements who are engaged in 
manipulating legislation and molding and controlling it. They neither spend 
their exertions nor their time, ns a rule, beyond the ordinary solicitation in 
trying to mold, guide, or control legi.slation of this character In the more 
popular body. So it is with €ongress. The House is much more free to 
respond to public opinion than is the Senate — at least it has b'en in the past. 

\ Now, take this compulsory arbitration proposition. It passed the house 
very soon after the legislature met, and, I think, it passed the house in re- 
sponse to a recognized popular opinion demanding it. But when we got to 
the senate there we found members — representatives of labor who were dis- 
, tinctly and largely elected by reason of their close affiliation with the labor 
element, and, perhaps, members of organized labor — opposing the measure, 
i On the other hand there were members, who, quite honorable, I suppose, 

, listened and were inclined to listen to the wishes of the great interests — and 
yet in the Senate, under those circumstances — with the more or less active 
. efforts of labor leaders, some of tluan were opposed to it, and the infliK'iices 
i that the great interests brought to boar upon those wlioiii they could reach — 
i it had a majority in the senate, and came, as I understand, the record was 
i made, within two votes of getting the two-thirds vote necessary to submit 
I that proposition to the people. I bf'Iievc if that was put before the people, 

; even with the active opposition, if that amendment hud been adopted and sub- 
i mitted to the people, I believe that with the active opposition of the great 
interests and the active opposition of the labor people, it would have carried 
and been made a part of tlie constitution by an overwhelming majority. 

I Commissioner Gabketson. Could it have been done at any time except wlien 
; the country was suffering from tlie prestmt policies? 

I Senator Pattekson. I think so. I think that there is a general widespread 
opinion among the plain people and meu in moderately small businesses, 

; whether it is commercial or manufacturing; and tiie great body of the work- 
; ing people, not only at times of great stress, but at all times when the mat- 
ter is brought up, that believe that compulsory arbitration would bo a genuine 
boon to the Slate. 

i (^'omiiiissioncr Garretson. How do you reconoilo your estimate of the atti- 
: tude of union meu to the fact that their leaders, when you take into con- 
: sideration that every scrap of Federal legislation that has been passed look- 
ing to the adjustment of industrial trouble, has had its inception with those 
same men, for instance, the Kdman Act and the Newlands Act? 

I Senator Patierson. In the lirst place, I do not know whether it would be 
I witldn the power of Congress to enact a compulsory legislation law that would 
reach the great body of the business of tlie country. Of course, it could only 
intervene In the case of businesses that wore interstate. 

1 Commissioner Garketson. Interstate? 

! Senator Patterson. But I think that the great body of the legislation that 
the labor leaders, both Federal and State, have been attempting to secure 
meets the approval of the great body of the laboring peoi)Ie, because all of 
it, they believe, and I think they arc just in the conclusion, is calculated to 
and iiitcnded to advance the interests of the laboring people and ameliorate 
tlieir conditions. But I do not think that that condition which you refer to 
has mucli to do witli the phase of it that I was presenting. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you familiar with the compulsory investiga- 
tion act of Canada, known as the Le Mieux Act— compulsory investigation, not 
compulsory arbitration? 

Senator Patterson. No; I am not very familiar with it. I have heard it 
discussed. I have never read the law. I have read some magazine articles 
upon the subject. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are j^ou aware of the fact that the Crown minis- 
ters themselves admit the impossibility of bringing about conformity to it— 
that it is openly disregarded? 

Senator pArrERsoN. No, sir ; I was not aware of that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Assuming, for a moment, that that is their atti- 
tude, and that it has been admitted before this committee 

Senator Patterson. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). Is It policy to pass laws which, it IS 
admitted from your own standix)iut yesterday, the remedy can not be applied for 
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violation thereof, anO thereby breathe in men universally the idea of bcln^? law- 
breakers. 

Senator Pattekson. My idea is that the experiment would be well worth 
trying, because I have an abiding faith in the disposition and the purpose of the 
great body of the American people to obey and abide by the law ; and I would 
like mighty well to see the' experiment honestly and seriously tried of compelling 
two such bodies as w’e have had here — the union, upon the one side, represented, 
it might be, by their national organization, and the great operators upon the 
other. They would not be compelled, according to my idea, to bring the ease before 
the arbitration board ; but, like litigants where claims are presented and urged, 
either side desiring arbitration might, upon proper notice, bring in the other. 
If the other refused to resi)ond, whether it was the labor unions or the emidoy- 
ers, then proceed against them as in default, as you would in court, after proper 
notice ; make as impartial an investigation and as thorough an investigation as 
such a body could, and then render the decision, and tlieii put it up to the 
authorities to enforce it. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Is or is not compulsory arbitratior» in itself a 
misnomer? 

Senator Patterson. Sir? 

Commissioner Garuetson. Is or is not compulsory arbitration in itself a 
misnomer? The moment it becomes compulsory it (*eases to be arbitration and 
becomes another form of court. 

Senator Patterson. Well, to a certain extent it is a misnomer; but it is 
simply a term, for the want of a better term, that is applied to convey I bo idea 
Of the remedy. That is all it is. 

Commissioner Garretson. But arbitration is, in essence, voluntary? 

Senator Patterson. Not necessarily. I think that the sides to a groat con- 
troversy can be brought in and made to submit their disputes to the arbitrntion 
of a proper board upon which has been conferred ample and proper authority. 

(^Commissioner Garretson. Of their own free will? 

Senator Patterson. Sir? 

Commissioner Garretson. If they come of their own free will? 

' Senator Patterson. Yes; if they will come. But I believe in (be power of 
the law, and I believe the law when it is upon tlie statute books ouglit to be 
enforced. 

Commissioner Garretson. But you recognize the riglit of (be other man to 
(opose it being made a law? 

Senator Patterson. Oli, yes, indeed; yes, indeed. That has got to l)e dis- 
cussed and thraslied out. It is a matter of public opinion. There would liave 
to be a public opinion behind it that would coerce the legislation. 

Commissioner Garretson. A law without public opinion behind it is value- 
less, is it not? 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Osgood spoke of the right of the employee the 
oilier day to choose his employer. 

Senator Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson, Has a man, in your opinion, with children who are 
hungry, any right of election? 

Senator Patterson, There is no real power of election there; and it is a sar- 
casm, it seems to me, to suggest that a poor man— such as coal miners— has ji 
real untrammeled power of selection. If he wants to earn a living for his 
family he has got to take work where he can get it. 

Commissioner Garretson. He is under the duress of necessity? 

Senator Patterson, Y"es, sir; he is. I think there has been a tremendous 
advance In healtliy public sentiment in tills country and in other countries that 
recognizes the helplessness of the average workman and of at least those en- 
gaged in the commoner manual employments; and therefore the law comes to 
his assistance with the right to organize— the right to a certain extent upon 
the part of the organization to regulate the business of the employer in the 
matter of carrying on the Industry. 

Commissioner Garretson. One other question. Senator; In the testimony 
that was given before this commission here yesterday or the day before the 
attitude seemed to be taken that this matter was purely between the employer 
and the employee, and that the public did not have a right— they might have 
an interest, but not a right to dominate. You spoke a moment ago of the 
majesty or the supremacy of the law. The law is nothing but the enacted 
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will of the people. Do you hold that the people have a right In these cou- 
troversies— the public? 

Senator Pattekson. There Isn’t any doubt about it; and refusing to recog- 
nize tlie interests of the public, as I think, was the great blunder of the opera- 
tors in this controversy. They commit a vei*y grave offense against tlie public. 
Now, I will tell you why I think so. Very shortly after this strike was called the 
opei-ators succeeded in raising the price of coal — almost doubling it. Whether 
that was done as a coercive measure upon public sentiment, to create the im- 
pression that it Avas by reason of the strike and the arbitrary action of the 
men in going out that the great public had to pay twice as much for its coal 
as it had been paying, I don’t know; or whether it was the result of necessity 
or of the law of supply and demand, I don’t know. I think peidiaps there was 
a little of both in it. But the general public was the party that had to sub- 
mit to that tremendous increase in one of the necessaries of life. The militia 
was ctilled out. Here wore some of tlie great corporations coming to the gov- 
ernor and demanding that be shall call out the militia and protect them in 
carrying on tlielr business. They are entitled to have the protection of the law, 
but here is a most unusual and extraordinary condition, luid they are going 
to impose upon the taxpayers of the State an unusual and extraordinary 
burden. I think that in tliat case tlie parties to that conflict should 
always take Into consideration the interests of the third party, and tlmi 
vas one of the reasons I gave to the operators in urging upon them to forgo 
th(‘ir actual, naked, legal riglits. They liad the legal right to say “We will not' 
meet or confer Avitli those men.’’ It is their actual, legal right, if they can get 
the kind and character of workmen that lliey desire, to do so; but when it 
comes to the public, there is not an employer of labor in any great quantity 
that should not at all times, in (be event of serious controversy that may lead 
to serious oonseciuences, take into consideration the welfare of (he public and 
say to himself, “]\rust not I give and take for the l)enefit of the great body 
of the public before I put tliem to tremendous expense and the other iiicon- 
voruence.s I am going to put the puldic to?” 

Commissioner Garretson. The pound of flesii was the extreme of legal rigid, 
was it not ? 

Senator Patterson. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Gommissloner B'einstock would like to ask a question. 
One moment, please; Commissioner Lennon would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Senator, do you believe that labor is tmtitled to a 
controlling voice in industry .so far as tlielr wages, their Iiours, sanitation, and 
the condition.^ under which they have to work is concerned, and that such rights 
should be protected by law? 

Senator Patterson. A controlling voice? 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, a potent voice? 

Senator Pai”ierson. There is no question about it, T think they ought to hfive 
a potent voice, but not a controlling voice. 

Commissioner Lennon. And do you believe tliat such rights should be pro- 
tected by law? 

Senator Patterson. I do, and I think ultimately we are going to liave it. 
The legislation of the country is trending in that direction, and it is not by 
reason of the power and inllueiice and strength of the laboring people, but I 
think It is the result of the sense of cominoii justic*e that is gradually pene- 
trating and finding lodgment in tlie public mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Tlie question of mediation, conciliation, voluntary 
arbitration or compulsory arbitration i.s of the keenest and deepest interest 
to this commission. We are seeking all the possible light we can get in order 
that we may be able to present to Congress a workable plan that will have 
behind it the support of public sentiment. Now, in the matter of compulsory 
arbitration, as outlined by you, I find that you at this time are in the frame of 
mind that I was in several years ago. At one time I was just as pronounceil 
an advocate for compulsory arbitration as you are, until unusual opportunities 
were afforded me to study the problem in the industrial countries of Europe, 
and Australia and New Zealand, . where compulsory arbitration has been in 
operation for a number of years, and I have had that notion kicked out of my 
mind completely. The conclusion has been forced upon me that compulsory 
arbitration will not fit into our American Institutions. That thought has 
become emphasized since the success of the Newlands law has been so pro- 
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nounced. That Is a law for voluntary modiatiou and conciliation and has 
demonstrated that it is possible to apply voluntary methods and that the results 
ai*e far better than when coercive measures are used and penalties ai^e attached. 
If that is true, does it not seem wiser, Senator, to at least try some plan siuiilar 
to the Newlands iiieasure and reser\e the extreme m(‘asure of compulsory arhi' 
tration to be used in this country when it is found that some measure similar 
to the Newlands law shall have failed? 

Senator Pattebson. Now. 1 oifirht to say that in advocatiniL? compulsory nrbi^ 
tration I do not In anywise decry the great henelits to be dei’lved from 
conciliation, and. under the guidance of .some committee provided for by llie 
President or (Congress. a(l(‘m]»ted friendly sefllements of all these contro- 
versies. And it Would Ik; i)referahle ratlier than to resort to compii1sh)n in 
every case. So far as 1 am concerned I should hall tlu* enactment of every 
such law and the legalizia.g of every sucli l)ody as another stei) toward the 
settlement of these great industrial, .social problems. Put, .Ml*, ('ommissionci*, 
you take this case — a concrete case. Take the attitude of 'Mr, Osgood, wlio, to 
my mind, is really the strong mental factor and the controlling jnliiicn<-(‘ in 
the body of operators who are on the other side of this controversy. He says, 
“No; I will not put myself upon efjiiality. nor pm-mit my com])any to lie put 
upon an equality Avitli the head men of tlio opposition. I will not, either di- 
rectly or tiirough agents, enter Into a coiiferoiice with these ix'ople. I simply 
decline to follow or lux.‘d the advice, or the suggestions or the requests of 
any body of men,” What are you going to do? Hoii’t you believe that is a 
fit case for compulsory arbitration? 

Commissioner Weinstock. The State under tliose circumstances niiglit lie 
Justltled in taking over tlie enterprise? [Loud apiduiise.] 

Chairman WaLvSH (rising). If there is a refietition of that, I will have to 
ask the sergeant at arms to e.scort them from tlie room, because It is impossihh' 
for us to keep this under the tone that it oiiglit to ht‘ kept if tln'sc outlu'eaks 
take ])lace. I see the people that did it. and I am sure I bar they gave ^\•ay to 
their emotions, hut if it occurs again the sergeant at arms will iiave to eiscort 
them out of the room. Please hear that in mind and give us your cooperation 
111 maintaining perfect ordmv If you ar(‘ alloweil to ex|)ress your apjiroval of 
something, directly .some one will exjiress 1h(‘ir disapproval, and you understand, 
all of you, I know, that that makes for di-sorder. 

Proceed. 

Senator PATTiaisox. The State could only taki' over aii enterprise under the 
evercl.se of the war power, or in amendment to the constitution — ami I would 
doubt the constitutionality under the Coiislitulioii of tlu‘ United States, of a 
State constitution that would authorize tlie Stale to enter into the possession of 
an industry of a citizen, because the citizen refuses to enter into conciliation 
with his employees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it not a fact. Senator, that the State, the mu- 
nicipality, and the State and the Nation, .so far as 1 know, re.serve the right 
to take public utilities and dis.solv(‘ tlumi and operate them? Is tliere not an 
agitation in tlii.s eouihry for public, national ownership of railway, telegraph, 
and telephone companies? 

Senator Pattekson. Cf course, tlaw Imve the right, under the doctrine of 
eminent domain, to condemn public ntiliiie.s, and take them over, but it is 
quc.stionablo wlietJier tliey may declare any industry to he a public utility; 
probalily, under a proper constitutional amendment, coal mines iniglit be 
treated as a public utility and that utility snbje<-t to tlie leidslative will. But 
there arc limitation.s. It is not everything Dint can he declared a public utility. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, haven't the people of tlie Uniteil Slates, 
and if they have made it can they not remake it if necessary? 

Senator Patterson. Oh, tliere is no doubt aliout tliat. "I’liere is absolutely 
no question about the power of tlie people if tiiey have the opportunity to exer- 
cise their legal rights, their will in a legal way, no doubt about it, that they 
can remake our Con.stUution. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Under tlie Newlands Act applying to public utili- 
ties and to mines and to large undertakings — under an act of that character 
which depends upon voluntary action — would not tlie fear on the iiart of the 
ow'uers of large undertaltings, the fear tliat if tliey refused to live up to the 
Spirit of that act, might end in public owuiershlp, would that not liave a power- 
ful restraining Influence on their part and prompt them not to stand absolutely 
upon their legal rights and to yield to public sentiment? 
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Senator Pattekson. The mental vision of some of these so-called great cap- 
tains of industry Is excee<llngly limited, and I doubt If you could convince a 
whole lot of them that there was any danger of that thing occurring; and In 
any event they would realize that there was a chance for a good big fight and 
try to defeat it. I do not think that any consideration of that kind would reach 
the sense of duty of a lot of people. 

So far as compulsory arbitration is concerned, if I had had the same oppor- 
tunities that you have had, Mr. Commissioner, here and elsewhere in this 
country perhaps, If my range of reading has been as wide as yours, perhaps 
n)y views as to its efilciency would undergo the same change that yours have 
undergone. 

I am not one of those who labor under the impression that something that I 
conceive is, an infallible panacea for public ills. We have got to form opinions, 
and we have to forsake them. We have to realize that a human mind has its 
limitations. And in speaking in behalf of compulsory arbitration, while it 
might be ineffectual in many ways. It is a belief that I entertain, and by 
reason of my relations and close intimacies with the great body of business 
men and the great body of workingmen that it would do a vast amount of 
good. And the very fact that one side could bring the other before a com- 
mission and compel it to spread out its hand and let the public know what the 
facts from its side were, would prevent many an industrial trouble. 

And then, the fact that if one si<le felt its cause might be unjust, or that the 
commission might rule unjustly against it, that would deter many of them. 
But, of course, I have never had the opportunity to see compulsory arbitration 
tried, but I can not help but believe it would be a splendid good thing for some 
State to try the experiment, to just take both sides to some of these controver- 
sies that distract the public and destroy business and otherwise Interfere with 
social and industrial relations and enjoyments — just to he al)lc to take them 
rigid by the nape of the neck and compel them to yield to tlie judgment of a 
body of wise and Impartial men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your testimony yesterday, Senator, I under- 
stood you to say that you were iiUcrestod in certain coal mines, and tliat tliose 
coal mines have not been very profitable, and that you had employed ex- 
clusively union labor. Now, Is it merely a coincidence, or is there any re- 
lation between the facts of employing union labor and the mines being un- 
profitable? 

Senator Patterson, ^’o, sir. I think that the difference in the wages paid 
to union labor and those that arc paid to nonunion labor is so slight that it 
would make little or no difference in the success of a coal mining enterprise. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any Information, Senator, as to tlie 
degree of efficiency of union men employed In your mine and nonunion men 
employed in other mines — how does tlie efliciency compare, so far as you know? 

Senator Patterson. No, sir. I have not studied that question. Let me 
say In that connection tliat I have never been able to give that close personal 
attention to — this is a mere Incident in my business, my interests In these two 
mines— but let- me suggest this: I have no doiilit you have had it before your 
mind, there are, in my opinion, very, very serious evils connected with union- 
ism ; not with iiiiionisni, but tlie present system of unionism, and the things 
that, as a rule, unionism enforces. 

One of them is the limitation, by arbitrary rules, of the number of learners 
or apprentices In the business that the members of the union are engaged in. 
1 think that that is caused by the natural inborn selfishness of men with power. 
They want to limit the number of workmen In their particular calling in order 
to make the demand for labor in that particular calling gi-eater, and thereby 
to be able to get better compensation for themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean, Senator, that in common with the 
rest of us, they are oppose<l to all monopolies except their own? 

Senator Patterson. I think that is a very happy expression of it. Then this 
Is another matter — the limitation of the amount of work that unions impose 
upon their members. Now, I have had some experience with the typographical 
union, an organization that is really one of the most conservative and at the 
same time the most exacting of labor organizations that there is in the United 
States. But the policy of the union here, and I am inclined to think It Is the 
general policy, Is to limit the amount of work that the men will do In a day 
for their employers. In other words, the tendency is to make the standard of 
accomplishment that of the least capable and skillful of their members; to 
require compensation to the skilled and unskilled— relatively speaking, of 
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course— alike. They have their economic ideas for a policy of that kind— it is to 
give employment to the greater number of their membership ; but, at the same 
time, I think uli rules of that kind have a great tendency toward minimizing 
the things that many of the men could accomplish in advancing their own indi- 
vidual welfare — men with power of initiation and accompli sliment, onergj\ and 
skill. Those are simply the lesser evils. I do not mention them for tlie purpose 
of decrying unionism as a proposition, but some of the weaknesses of it and 
some of the injustices in it tliat need readjustment in some way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, then, Senator, from your 
statement that. unionism carries witli it certain disadvantages and certain evils 
and nonunionism likewise carries with it certain evils and certain disadvan- 
tages ; but that, comjiaring and balancing the two, the advantages, in your judg- 
iiumt, are in favor of unionism? 

Senator Patterson. Oh, overwhelmingly. If it had not been for unionism, 
Mr. Commissioner, our civilization — ami I use the term in a very broad sense— 
would not be nearly so greatly advanced, because the <legree and the quality 
of civilization depends very, very largely, indeed, upon the worldly conditions, 
you might say, of the gi-eat body of a community. It is not the few ; it is hot 
the few great artists or tiie few great philosophers or the few great scicaitists 
tiiat constitute tlio civilization of a country. It is the mental acquirement and 
the degree of comfort and the state of achievement, the quality of the aspira- 
tions of a country or any community that lixes its degree of civilization. And 
if it had not been for the weapon which unionism is, members of the labor ele- 
ment would not commence to be getting the compensation that they receive for 
their labor. It has been the coercive pow(‘r of the union that has added most 
largely to the increase in compensation of labor. And it is only through the 
cooperation of the individuals that constitute the great body that tids lamentable 
condition that we road about of a century ago — two centuries ago— has been 
changed and improved. Better wages, belter conditions for labor, better hous- 
ing, better food, better education, a higher position in the social scale of the 
giT'at body of workingmen and working womtm — these are due more largely to 
the union, with all of its weaknesses and all of tlie things that in it are subject 
to criticism, tlian any other single agency. 

The unions in forcing up the wagi^s for their men fixed a standard of wages 
in their work for nonunion workers. I rememher very well when I was a 
boy a cai’peiUor got a dollar a day, and a plasterer or a bricklayer wlio got a 
(loUnr and fifty cents a day was considered fortunate, at least, in the country 
tov/i where I was raised, and their household comforts wore few, as compared 
wilii what they have now under anything like steady employment. All of those 
things have been bettered. The benefits from unionism are not confined to 
unions themselves or the members of the unions, but they extend everywhere ; 
they tix a standard of wages that the nonunion men and woimm get the benefit 
off perhaps not as high, but so close that very, very many people do not see 
any necessity for becoming members of unions. They prefer to get tlie advan- 
tages of unionism without any of the disadvantages and discomforts and exac- 
tions, and so they go. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless there is something else you wish to say tiiat has 
occurred to you, you will be excused now. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Sergeant at Arms, is Mr. .John McLennan in (he liouse? 

Seugeant at Arms. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN MCLENNAN. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

^Ir. McLennan. John McLennan. 

Chairman Walsh. Please pitch your voice a little higher, Mr. Mclennan; 
the people In the audience would like to hear what is going on. AVliere do you 
reside? 

Mr. McLennan. Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been a resident of Denver? 

Mr. McLennan. About five year's. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time where did you live? 

Mr. McLennan. I lived in Colorado Springs. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you live there? 

Mr. McLennan. About 12 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that comprise ail your residence in Colorado? If 
not, how long have you resided in Colorado? 

3S819— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 33 
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Mr. McLennan. I liave lived In Colorado about 19 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to Uiat time where did you live, Mr, McLennan? 

Mr. McLennan. In Scotland. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your age? 

Mr. McLennan. I am close to 40. 

Clialrman Walsh. Did you come direct from Scotland to Colorado? 

Mr. McLennan. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your business in life? 

Mr. McLennan. I have followed coal mining all the time that I have been 
in Colorado— ^practically all of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat business did you follow before you left Scotland? 

Mr. McLennan. I worked at mechanical engineering a part of the time. I 
was about 20 years old when I came to Colorado. 

Chairman W’alsh. So that your business has been that of a coal miner ever 
since you have been in this country? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And your experience has been confined in that busliitess 
entirely in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. McI.iENNAn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been connected with the United Mine 
Workers of America? 

Mr. McLennan. I have been a memkn* for 15 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would proceed. I take it at the begim 
iiing you were a working miner when you joined? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. sir. 

Chairman ^\’Ar.sH. State how long you continued to work at your business 
as a working miner after j'ou joined, and then, in detail, give us, ])lease, the 
different official positions you have held with the United Mine Workers of 
America or wltli organized labor generally. 

Mr. IMcLennan. I worked for years after becoming a member of the United 
Mine Workers. 

Chairman Walsu. Where nbouts? 

Mr. McT.ennan. In El Paso County, Colo. After the strike of 1904 I was 
elected district secretary of the United Mine Workers, which i><)Sition I held 
until 1909. I was elected, ut that time, president of the State federation of 
labor, and in 1913 I wa.s elected president of the district of the United Mine 
Workers. 

Chairman Walsh. What does that district comprise? 

Mr. McLennan. Colorado, Now Mexico, and Utah, 

Cliairman Walsh. What iwsitions do you hold at the present time? 

Mr. McLennan. President of th(‘ district, and president of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor. 

Chairman WALSif. I am going to ask you to outline, as briefly as you can, 
the history of the coal-mining industry of Cedorado, so far as labor trouble is 
concerned, and I will ask you first, to please give us, as briefly as you can, the 
causes that led up to the strike of 1904, from the beginning, and a brief his- 
tory of tliat .strike. 

Mr. McLennan. The first troulde in the miims that we have a record of 
was in 1876, when the miners of Fremont County struck against a 15 i>er cent 
reduction. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your lilstory show what the pay of the miner was 
at that time? 

^fr. McLennan. Yes; I believe that about that time the miners were being 
paid .$1.25 a ton for mining coal and $3 a day for daywork. The next we 
have a record of was in 1884, when the miners 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Pardon me, the first one w^as w’hen? 

Mr. McLennan. 1876. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. McLennan. The next was in 1884, when the miners of Fremont County 
again struck against a reduction. 

Chairman Walsh. What wms the result of the first strike? 

Mr. McLennan. The result of tlie flr.st strike w’us tliat tiie mlnei-s lost 

Chairman Walsh. In 1876? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. In 1884 there was a satisfactory agreement reached 
betw^een the miners and the operators. 

Clialrman Walsh. Now, the first .strike— ^es your history irtiow that the 
military power w^as called upon? 
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Mr. McLennan. No ; I don’t remember that the military was called. 

Chairman Walsh. Then we come to the strike of 1884. 

Mr. McLennan. The strike of 1884 was settled satisfactorily to the miners. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there an organization in this field at that time? 

Mr, McLennan. There was, I believe. The most of tlie miners l>elonged to 
the Knights of Labor at that time. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In a general way, what was the basis of the settlement 
of the strike of 1884? 

Mr. McLennan. The miners went hack on the same conditions; that is, they 
were not compelled to accept the re<lucti()n tliat the operjitors demanded of 
them. 

(Miairman Walsh. What were the iionrs of work per day in 1870? 

Mr. McLennan. They wore working 10 liours at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Aral in 1884? 

Mr. McLennan. Tlie same. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tiiere any question of hours Involveil in the contro- 
versy of 1884, or does your history ahow that the strike was purely on the 
question of reduction of wages withont the question of hours? 

Mr. McLen.n'an. (hir record does not show anything except the reduction of 


wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Very gocKl. How long did the strike of 1SS4 last? 

Mr. McLennan. Six wH^ks. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the men that went out on the strike, generally si^eak- 
ing, go back to work on tlie old comlitions? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes; I believe they {ill went back to work on the old con- 
ditions. 

(’hairmnn Walsh. Unles.s there is something else you wish to state about 
that, proceed to the next dKllculty. 

IMr. McLennan. The next was in 1894. The miners of Fremont County 
again— about 700 — struck and marclied to Las Animas and Huerfano Counties, 
urging the men In tliose tw'o countle.s al.so to come out on a strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Wjis there an orgjinization in tlie first-named county— the 
county from whicli the 7tK) came? 

Mr. McLennon. A partial organization, but not a. complete organization. 

(’hairman Walsh, What organization wa.s in the field tiien— of workers? 

Mr. McI.ennan. Th('re were some members of tlie United Mine Workers. 
The iinlted Mine Workers haii just commenceil organizing in the West at that 


(liairman Walsh. Did the niitional i)ody take part in that strike— the 
national body of the United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. McLennan. N<l That was, I believe, the time that the first general 
strike of the United Mine Workers of Americ'a occurred; they had a strike in 
the Eastern States at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Give us the characteristics, as you have it in your lils- 
tory, of the strike of 1894; that is, tlie contention betw^een the parties, any 
violence that may have occurred, the characteristics of it, and the outcome. 

Mr. McT^ennan. The record we have of that strike states that the militia w^ns 
called out at that time, but that there w^as no violence or no trouble with the 
jState troops. Tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. agreed to settle their difference.s 
with the miners if they returned home. They did return home, but the coal 
company went back on Its promises at that time. 

Chairimm Wal.sh. Wlnit was the culmination of the strike? 

Mr. McLennan. The Santa Fe Coal (V)., I understand, setth'd with the miners, 
while the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. refused to make any settlement. 

Chairman Walsh. Did or did not the men go back to w^ork for the coal 


companies? 

Mr. McLennan. A great majority of tliem went back to work. 

Chairman Walsh. AVas there any gain on the part of the w:orkers by Ibeir 
going out on a strike in 1894? 

Mr. McLennan. I understand they did not get any advance In wagas. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the contention, what was the demand at that 
time? ^ , 

Mr. McLennan. I understand they asked at that time for an advance in 
wages, although we have not got a copy of their demands, no copy has been 
preserved. , . „ 

Chairman Walsh. Will you try to find that for the commission? 
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I\[r. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You will continue your effort to find it? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

(Mr, McLennan in letter dated December 11, 1914, said: “ I have been unable 
to find data rtYinested, but the most reliable information at hand is that the 
niiiu'rs struck for an eight-hour day.”) 

(Iiairnmn Walsh. The next trouble occurred when, Mr. iMcLennan? 

I^Ir. McLennan. In 1903. 

(Jhairinan Walsh. I wisli you would give us the causes of that .strike — were 
you in the field at that time? 

Mr. McLennan. I was. 

(Jliairman Walsh, (.live the causes of that strike, that led up to it, and give 
us a history of the strike of 1903. 

Mr. McI.ennan. In the summer of 1903 the district president of the United 
IMine Worker.s of America wrote a letter to Gov. Peabody stating the conditions 
that existed in the mines; the grievances, among which were that they were 
compelled to trade in the company’s store; that the ventilation laws were not 
enforced; that they Avere prohibited from holding meetings; that they were 
])rohibited from being members of a union. Tliis communication urged the 
governor to appoint a commi.ssion to investigate into the conditions that 
('xisted in the coal fields, and, if j)o.ssible, to take some action that would 
guarantee the rights of the mincr.s. One of the grievances stated at that time 
was that the coal opera toi's were imiuu-ting foreigners from southern Europe 
and tlisplacing the English-.speaking miners. I mention this fact because the 
.statement has been repeatedly mad(‘ since the commencement of this strike by 
tlie operators and by their agents that the men on strike W’ere foreigners, 
evidently Avith the intention of casting reproadi on the men Avho are on strike. 
1 have talked to a number of men avIio ai-t' on strike now and bef(U'e the .strike 
commenced. They have told me that the Colorado coal companies have bills 
circulated and pamphlets circulated in Europe— in Italy and other southern 
J‘hiroi)oan countries— })aiiiting in gloAving tm-ms th(‘ opportunities that await 
minors in Colorado, and that is no more than a year ago and tAvo years ago. 

There Avas no result came from the connmnii<*ation to G<»v. Peabody at that 
time. A convention Avas called in September of 1908 and a scale of demands 
AA’as drawn up for pre,sentation to the opcTator.s. it Avas, of course, turned 
doAvn. 

Chairman Walsh. They turned that dow n. The demands included 

Mr. McLennan (interrupting). The demands included tlie demand for an 
eight-hour day, checkweighmen, 20 per cent advance, the abolition of the scrip 
system, and .some others wliich I do' not recall at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. Tho.se were the ess(*ntial (hunands? 

Mr. McLennan. Tho.se Avere the es.sential demands. 

Chairman Walsh. Proce^nl. 

Mr. ]\IcLennan. The strike was calle<l on Novemher 9, 1903. There Avas a 
general shutdown practically in the three States— or two States and a Terri- 
tory, as it Avas at tluit time. The operators then, as now, laid a large numt)er 
of "gunmen. They immediately started abusing tl)c men avIio Avere on strike. 
Tlie particular feature of that strike Avas that they made a .sixicialty of assault- 
ing union men. Almost eA'ery official in (lie strike Avas at one time of other 
assaulted, some men to such an extent tliat they have not recovered from their 
Injuries yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, Avho, for instance? 

Mr. McLennan. William Warjohn avus one; William IMooney, William P^ur- 
ley, and a number of otliers Avbose names I do not recall at tins time. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere were you at tlie tlm<?? 

Mr. McLennan. I Avas in P]1 Paso County. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you hold a position Avith the union at that time? 

Mr. McLennan. No ; I was on strike. 

Chairman Walsh. You were a .striking miner? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. McLennan. I have a ropy of a letter, if the commission Avould wish it 
introduced, to show the methods employed by the gunmen in that strike. It 
was written to W. H. Reno, who was the chief of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. guards at that time, and who, I understand, is still in the employ of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. McLennan (reading) : 
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Mr. W. H. Reno. 


Tkiniuad, Colo., Fchrufiry 10, 190\, 


Deae Sir : Joe Mosco I drove out of town, also Rosario Dolce and his family. 
Nic Oddo refused to vacate and there was no way for me to pet him out so I 
told Thompson to arrest him on the charge of vagrancy. That night he was 
taken before the justice of the peace and the case nolle prosequi. That was 
about 8 o’clock. I had Gordon, Barret, Smith, and King wait for him down by 
the bridge and they “ kangarooded” him and the last I heard of him he was in 
the hospital, and he will not attempt to come bjick to Hastings. 

It seems that the only way to get these agitators out of the camp is to 
“kangaroo” them and when they are all gone, I am sfitistied tlie hoys will go 
to work. 

In regard to Jim Poggini, president of the union, I will say that he seems to 
be a very smart man. I tried to get him at his house on the 9th, but he slipped 
away from me and is canqhng somewhere below the company property. 1 left 
word before I left to arrest him on siglit and pass him through tlie kangaroo 
and I will guarantee you it will be a cold day when he gets back in camp. 

I left word with Gordon when I left not to show any favorites, and if anyone 
tresi^assed to send them to the undertaker. A lesson or two like that will 
tea('h them sometlung and stop all the trouble, 1 think. 

Nothing els(' at present. I will write you later on. 

Yours, truly, 

R. L. Martell, 

Chief Fccrct Service for the State of Colorado. 


Chairman Wai.sii. Now, where do you say that hdter came from? 

Mr. lilcIiENNAN. That letter was written to W. II. Reno. It came from his 
of I ice. 

Cliairman ^A'ALSIT. Tliat is not the original letter you have here? ^ 

Mr. Ii1('Lennan. We have tlie original letter. I'liis is a copy. We have the 
original letter on our tiles. 

Chairman Walsh. Pnx.’oed. Mr. Weinstock says to ask you to slate how you 
obtained tlie original letter. 

yir. McLennan. I am not in a position to slate becau.se it was obtained before 
I was an otHcial of the organization. I might he able to let the commission 
know how we obtained it later. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you acquainted with Mr. Martell's signature? 

l\rr. McI.ennan. No; I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you submit tbe original letter to the inspection of 
the commission? 

Mr. McLennan, I will. We have it on tile. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed, tlam. What does the term “ kanga- 
rooing” moan? 

Mr. McLennan. According to the actions of tlio gunmen they appeared to 
u.se the word for assaulting men — beating them up. 

Cliairman Walsh. You may proceed. You were giving the characteristics, 
I believe, of the strike wiien you stopped for that letter. 

Mr. McLennan. There wore at that tiim* hundreds of men arrested without 
any warrant or without charge. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know approximately how many men were arrostcnl 
during the whole course of the strike? 

Mr. McLennan. I don’t believe that 1 do. Arrests were so common that wo 
may not have kept an accurate account of the number of arrests that were 
made. , . 

Chairman Walsh. Has it ever appear^'d in any governmental report that you 
know of, or any report that the State of Colorado, or any report to the legis- 
lature, or anything of that sort? . 

Mr. McLennan. I don’t know. I believe that the history of that strike has 
been contained in some reports, but I don’t remember at the present time just 


Chairman Walsh. Will you look up the matter and see whether or not you 
can refer us, Mr. McTieiinun, to any place where authentic figures can be ob- 
tained as to the number of arrests made? 


Mr. McLennan. I will be glad to do so. . 

(Under date of December 11, 1914, Mr. McLennan wrote the commission. 
“I am unable to get authentic figures in this connection.”) 

Chairman Walsh., Proceed, then. 
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Mr MriFNNAK In Mafcli of 1904 the mllltla was called out. They were, 
sofo'r as thf abuse of the miners Is concerned, if anj-thlng, worse than the 
mards They started the system of dei)ortatlon. A number of men were de- 
Sd over the line into New Slexlco. Homes of the miners were entered at 
S hours of the day aud night ostensibly for the purpose of searching for 

^^Chairman Walsh. What weai>ons were in the possession of tlie miners at 
the beginning of the strike of 1904? . it , 

Jlr McLennan. There were no weapons in the possession of the miners at 
that time except the ordinary number of weai)ons that would be found among.st 

.^^Cha^rmn Walsh. Approximately what would that be aud what would the 
character of the weai>ous Im*, if you can tell us? * 

3Ir. MrTiENNAN. I don’t recollect of hearing of any weapons at that time ex- 
cept occasional revolvens and shotgUDS. 

Chairwim Wai.sh. What became of the weapons? You say searches were 


made to find them. 

; Mr. McLennan. The militia confiscated whatever weapons they found. What 
became of them after that no one appears to know, 

F Chairman Walsh. Well, Unit is all I care to know. Tliey were taken by the 
militia? 

^ Mr, McLennan. Yes, sir. 

F Chairman Walsh. Was there any effort made to (lisarni any of the miners 
who had weapons prior to the coming in of the militia? 

\ Mr. McLennan. I believe there were a mimbei* of tlie men arrested on the 
charge of carrying concealecl weapons ; and that was the only effort made prior 
to the coming in of the militia, in the beginning. 

' Chairman Walsh. You may proceed witli the details of tlu' strike of 1904, 
please. 

Hfr. McLennan. There is little that I know of in regard to it, exc'cpting the 
actions of the militia. 

Chairman Walsh. Then wliat was the result of the strike of 1004? 

; Mr. McLennan. The result was that the strike was abandoned. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was it from the time it was on until it was 
finally adandoned? 

, Mr, McLennan. About 11 months. 


Cluiirraan Walsh. Was there any general increase in wages between that 
time and 1913? 


Mr. McLennan. Yes; there was an increase In 1908 in the northern mines; 
and the southern mines, I believe, followed suit by giving what they claimed 
was a voluntary increase. 

Chairman Walsh. How much was that increase in 1008? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe it was Ti per cent. 

Cliainnan Walsh. Now, was th(‘re any other increase down to 1913? 

Mr. McLennan. In 1912 the operators announced that they had given a 10 
per cent increase. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you had nothing to do, as an olficial or as a mem- 
ber of a committee, with any negotiations or attemptetl negotiations during the 
strike of 1004? 

Mr. McLennan. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you out on strike yourself? 

Mr. McLennan. About 13 months. 

Chairman Walsh. And what did you do after the strike? 

Mr. McLennan. I was elected district secretary at the close of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you worked as a miner since that time? 

Mr. McLennan. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give now, briefly, Mr. McLennan, the 
history of the negotiations with the mine companies precetllng the present 
strike. Bid you make any attempt or personal effort with the operators to 
have them accept the interposition of your organization? 

Mr. McLennan. There were practically no negotiations between the opera- 
tors and any officials of the union because of the fact that they always re- 
fused to recognize that there were any union men in their mines, or that there 
was any considerable number of union men In their mines, and they refused to 
do business with any official of tlie union. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat formal exchange of communications did you have 
with the operators, if any, prior to the calling of the strike? 
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McLennan. Oq August 26 the policy committee of the Uniteil Mine 
foUms^s^ ^ communicatiou to every operator In the State, wliicii was as 

„ ^ ^ ^ “ I>ENVEB, Cor.o., August 26, 1913, 

Dear Sir: For many years the miners of Colorado have been desirous of 
working under un On conditions, anti, as you no doubt kiu,w, have mad? thO 
desire known on innumerable occasions, a large number of them being dis- 
charged because of their wishes in this respect ^ 

“While we know your past policy has been one of keen opposition to the 
uiiOn, we are hopeful at this time that you will look at this matter in a 
different way and will meet with us in joint conference for the purpose of 
amicably adjusting all points at issue in the present controversy. We are no 
more desirous of a strike than you are, and it seems to us that we owe it to 
our respective interests, as well as the general puiilic, to make every honest 
endeavor to adjust our differences in an enlightened manner 

“It ought to be evident to yourself and associates that Colorado can not 
stand alone in opposition to our movenient. The operators of Wyoming, Montana, 
Washington, Oklahoma, Kan.sas, Arkansas, Texas, and Iowa, embracing all the 
important coal-priMlucing States west of the Mississippi, have bt^eii workiiv' 
under contracts Avith our union for years, and it go<‘s without saying that the 
operators in the above-mentionwl States who once held the same opinion concern- 
ing our union that you now seem to hold are at tliis time well satisfied with 
our organization and we are mucli jilensetl over th<‘ stH'urity and stability given 
to the industry through th(‘ medium of the trade agr(‘ement. Why oppose us 
here, spending millions of dollars in an industrial conflict for no good purixise? 
Why is it not possible and practical for you to do in this State what the 
operators in all the neighboring States have alremly done? 

“AVe feel sure you appreciate the gravity of this situation and will do your 
part to meet it at this time, when no sting will be left behind, wliieli is always 
the result of ii strike settlement. 

“ Let us meet now as fricauls and proceed to settle this entire controversy 
witli honor to ourselves, with creilit to our people, and with faith in each other’ 
“ Hoping you will faA or us with a prompt reply, we beg to remain, sincerely' 
yours.“ 


Signed by the policy committee of the United Mine Workers. 

Commissioner Lennon. Head the names tliere, please. 

Mr. McLennan, Frank J. Hayes, John It. Lawson, K. L. Doyle Jolm Mc- 
Loiinan, policy committee representing Colorado Mine Workers. 

W’e received no answ(‘r to tliat cominunictation with tlie exception of two .small 
operators who made ret)iy. The next conmmnk*atlon we addres^^d to the op- 
erators was on September 8, 1913, in which we notitied tli(> operators that tliere 
was a joint convention called to meet in Trinidad on September 15, and invited 
them to meet with us. [Iteading:! 


Denver, Colo., September 8, 1913. 

Dear Sir: Wo hereby notify you that there will be a joint convention of 
ndiiers and operators of this State at Trlniihid, (\)lo., next Monday, September 
lo, at wliicli time we liopc to .see your company reiiresented. 

VVe are making this last endeavor to settle our differences peacefully and 
with the hope of preventing a strike. 

If you will kindly come to this joint convention we feel sure that we cun 
adjust all points at Issue betweeu our respective interests in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Anticipating the pleasure of meeting you at Trinidad on tlie above-mentioned 
date, we beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 

Frank J. Hayes, 

John U. Lawson, 

John McLennan, 

10. L. Doyle, 

roHcy committee representing Colorado Mine Workers. 


There were no operators met with the minors at that convention. 

Chairman Waxsh. And what was the result of tliat convention .so far as 
the strike was concerned. 

Mr. McLennan. The result of that convention was that a strike call was 
Issued after first drawing up their demands and with iiistriictiuus to submit 
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tliem to tlie operator. The strike call was Issued to take efect on September 
23 unless the operators would agree to go into conference with the representa- 
tives of the miners. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the demands issued — how were the demands pre- 
.seiited? 

Mr. ^^cLE^NAN. I believe that ihey were sent to the different operators. 

Chairman Walsh. And no reply received? 

Mr. McLennan. And no reply was received. 

Cliairman Walsh. Was tlierc any opportunity given for reply? 

Mr. McLennan. There was. 

Chairman Walsh. What time? 

IMr. McLennan. About a week. 

Cliairman Walsh. New, I wish you would detail any attempts within your 
knowledge that were made by the executive committee of the union, by operators, 
or by public ollicials, to .settle the .strike during its early stages. 

Mr. McLennan. The executive committee at all times announced that they 
were ready to meet with the operators, or that they were ready to submit tlieir 
differences to any fair-minded commis.sion or committee tluit would be ap- 
pointed to settle the strike. Tlie (►perators made no attempt that I am aware 
of to settle the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in conforenee.s that were had with the State 
ofti(*ials — (Jov. Ammons? 

Mr. ]M('Lennan. I was in some of the conbu-ences. 

Chairman A^’ai.sh. I wish you wouid brietly sket‘*h tlie d(‘talls of those con- 
ferences. 

j\ir. McLennan. There were .so many eonferenc<‘s with Gov. Amnions— I 
lu'iieve that the governor made many efforts — sincere efforts — to .settle the 
strike in its early stages; but he always announced that lie wais absolutely unable 
to do anything w'itli the coal operators. 

Chairman Wal.sh. I wash you would give a brief history of any other attempts 
that w'ero made by State, Federal, or other agencies to liring about a settlement 
of the strike? 

I\Ir. McLennan. The tirst Federal agency that attempted to bring about a 
settlement was when Ethelhert Stewart from tlu‘ Department of Labor came 
here and visited the miners. We furnhshed him all the information wo had at 
hand. lie visited the operators and made many attomjits to gf‘t them to confer 
with the minei's. He failiHl, and when ho left Colorado the coal operators 
is.sued a statement condemning Mr. Stewart as being partial and unfair. 
Secretary of Labor Wilson himself came to Colorado to try and settle the 
dithculty. Secretary Wilson liad a proposition for a settlement drawn up 
ready to submit to both sides, hut after he foiinil out the attitude of the o^i- 
erators he withdrew the proposition and loft the State. The operators also 
condemned Secretary Wilson as being unfair ami partial. I would say that 
during the time that Secretary AVilsoti was here the operators induced both 
Gov. Ammons and Secretary Wilson to submit to the miners a proposition that 
tliey had some time before submitted to the governor. The governor showed 
us that proposition. He .said he did not w’ant to give it to us as n basis of set- 
tlement; he w'as ashamed to submit it to u.s, hut he would let us read it. It 
simply consisted in a statement to the effect that the operators would obey the 
law\ We recognized wlien this other statement wms submitted to us that it w’as 
practically the same as the original operators’ proposition. The miners turned 
it down unanimously. It w'as submitted to the miners' more out of respect to 
Secretary of Labor Wilson than becaiLse there was any idea that tlie miners 
would have accepted it. 

The next attempt was the congressional committee, w’hich made a thorough 
and complete investigation of the conditions in Colorado, and I believe sus- 
tained all the charges that had been made by the miners. While their report 
is not yet submitted, I am satisfied that the evidence presented to that com- 
mittee was sufficient to convince the commission that tlie charges made were 
true. 

Chairman Wal.sh. AVell, was there any effort made at that time to bring 
about a settlement by any person while that congressional committee was here? 

Mr. McLennan. There was another — there were several representatives 
here at that time from Washington, but there was another committee sent by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson. 

Chairman AValsh. AVho Avere the individuals composing tliat committee? 

Mr. McLennan. Mr. Fairley and Mr. Hywell Davies. 
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Ohairmau Wat^kSH. Now, what effort was made through that committee? 

Mr. McLennan. That committee Interviewed both the miners and tlie ojiera- 
tors and after the investigation made a reiMirt to the Secretary of Lalior, I 
believe containing a recommendation as to what could be done in i'(‘gard to 
the settlement of the strike. The operators, I might say, have also condemned 
this committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, wer(‘ there any other agencies that undeidook a 
settlement — negotiations for a settlement? 

Mr. McLennan. The Colorado Legislature appointed a committee whieli has 
not yet made its complete report. 

Chairman Walsh. Any attempt made to In’ing about any adjustment liirongh 
that committee? 

Mr. McLennan. There was. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio were tlio individuals wlm to(>k i)art in that ai tempt? 

Mr. McLennan. Senator Iturrls was elmirmaii of that committee; Senator 
Stephen, I believe, was another member. 1 don’t nmicmlHu- the full committeo. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the outcome <»f titat cfbul? 

l\rr. McLennan. It failed. 

Chainnau Walsh, lirietly, wlmt wcu-e the details of the attempt? Did 
they wait upon the operators and the niincrs? 

Mr. McLennan. They waited upon the miners several limes. I am not 
aware of what negotiations they had witli (lie operators. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any submission of a i)ropose<l plan of settle- 
ment made to this committe(* by the miners, or by tlie committi'e to the miners? 

Mr. McLennan. There was a proposed i)lan .sul)mitte(l. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the poli<‘y ef tlie i'nit<‘(l IMitie Workers as to 
the arming of its uienibers at the beginning of tliis strike? 

Mr. M(TiENNAN. Tlu're was no policy adopted hy tin' organization ns to the 
arming of its members. 

Cliairman Wai-sh. Was violence foreseen by its otlleers, or discussed? 

Mr. McLennan. Violence was foreseen because of the fact tliat one organ- 
izer had already been killed before tl»e strike comimmced ; also because of 
the fact that the Baldwin-Fclts Detective Agency bad Ix'cn employed in tlie 
strike district a good many months prior to that. The officials and members 
of the union were well aware of their history in Wi'st Virginia, which is a 
record of violence. 

(Chairman Walsh. Was there any discussion at the beginning of the strilco 
by the otlicers of the United Mine AVorkers as to the arming of its members or 
tie’ securing of arms or weapons? 

Mr. McT^ennan. ’'rhere was not, so far as I know. 1’here probaiily were a 
number of individual minors who liouglit guns of their own accord, at the be- 
ginning of the strike. But there was no discussion amongst the officers that 
I am aware of. 

Chairman Walsh. Any organized effort, so far as you are aware of, on the 
part of the officers or individual members of the union to secui'e arms at the 
beginning of the strike? 

Mr. McLennan. There was not. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give us the history of tlie legislation affecting tlie 
conditions In tiie coal mines in Colorado — wliat laws were jiassed hrst. 

Mr. McLennan. The first law passed wliich affected the trouble in the mines 
is the law giving the workers the riglit to belong to a union and which makes 
it a criminal offense to discharge a man because of ins niembership in a union. 
There was an antiscrip law prohibiting the use of scrip; and scrip Is still used 
by one of the companies in the south of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. What company? 

Mr. McLennan. The Victor- American Fuel Co.— or it was testified it was 
used during the time of the investigation hy the congressional committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you know wliat the fact is at the present time 
as to whether it is used or not? 

Mr. McLennan. No ; I have not seen any since the meeting of tlie congres- 
sional committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what other law? 

Mr. McLennan. The checkwelghman law providing tliat the miners may have 
a man to watch their coal being weighed. An elgbt-hour law, providing for 
eight hours work on the part of the miners in the mine. All of those laws 
have been absolutely Ignored by the coal operators in tiie coal-producing dis- 
tricts. 
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Chalrmao Walsh. Did these laws and the honeoforeement of them, as you 
have stated, bear any relation to the strike? If so, what was it? 

Mr. McIjcnnan. Five of the demands of the miners out of seven were for the 
euforeeinent of State laws. Practicaliy most of the grievances complained of 
by the miners were the violation of the laws or the nonenforcement of the 
laws. 

Cliairman Walsh. How many due-paying members had the United Mine 
Workers of America in the southern Colorado coal field on the 1st day of 
January, 1913? 

Mr. McLennan. I am not in i)(>sitioii to give the membership. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you approximate it? 

Mr. McLennan. Tlie reason that I do not know the membership is that we 
have not got a record of it in our district office because of the fact that tlie 
coal operators were making a special effort at that time to find out who the 
members of the United Afine Workers were. There were no records sent to our 
district office. The matter was entirely under the charge of the national 
office in Indianapolis. 

Chairman AValsh. From whom could the commission get that information; 
from what official? 

Mr. McLennan. T believe it would be possible to get it from the international 
secretary- treasurer. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is that? 

Mr. McLennan. AVlIllani Green. 

Chairman AValsh. Where is his office? 

Mr. McLennan. In Tndianjipolis. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any record of the number of due-paying mem- 
Ix-rs in the organization on September 1, 1913, or does your answer, Just given, 
apply to that question also? 

Mr. McLennan. My answer covers that also. 

Chairman Walsh. Were all of the delegates to tlie Trinidad convention of 
the United Mine AVorkers lield In September, 1918. bona fid(‘ delegates elected 
in accordance with the rules of your organization? 

Mr. McLennan, They were all bona fide delegates. They were not all selectfsl 
in accordance with the rules of our organization, l)e<*ause of the fact that 
in the mines of southern Colorado no meetings of any kind were allowfsl to l>e 
held by the miners. Any man who was found or caught attending a meeting 
of any kind, either fraternal or union, was hnmediately disclmrged and run 
out of the camp. So it was impossible to hold open meetings In those csmips 
that were guarded by the compani(‘s’ gunmen; hut in the rest of the State, In 
northern Colonido and eanq)S where tliere were no guards to prohibit the 
holding of meetings, open meetings were held and delegates electwi. 

Chairman Walsh. How many miners responded to the first call for a 
strike? 

Mr. McLennan. According to the records, or the reports received at head- 
quarters, there were 11,232. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA'ere there acts of coercion or intimidation used to in- 
fluence any of the miners who came out on the strike? 

Mr, McLennan. There were none. There were no officials of the United 
Mine AVorkers visited any camp during the interval between the calling of the 
strike and the time it went into effect. The minei’s slmplj' responded to thi* 
strike call. And I want to say in this connection that if they couhl have Iwen 
Intimidated by a mere strike call that they would have long ago been intimi- 
dated by the mine guards and the militia into going hack, hwinse that ap- 
peared to lie the whole attitude of the mine giianls, to intimidate the inlnei*H in 
going back to work. 

Chairman Walsh. AAniat was the first act of violence in tlie present strike? 

Mr. McLennan. The first act of violence was the killing of Gerald Llppiatt 
on the streets of Trinidad. 

Chairman AA'alsh. By whom? 

Mr. McLrvnan. By two of the Baldwin guards, Belk and Belcher. 

Chairman AValsh. At any time did the officers of the United Mine Workers 
decide to purcha.se arms and ammunition? 

Mr. McIjgnnan. Tlie officers— not ns an organization, not In concert— but 
at various timas different officers bought guns and ammunition on the request 
of the miners. But so far as I know there were no guns bought by any of the 
officers until after the machine guns were shippetl into southern Colorado. 
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Oliairman Walsh. Ami about what was the date wlieu (he decision was first 
made to purchase arms? 

Mr. McLennan. I don’t recollect. But. as I stated, there was no meeting 
at which this decision was made. It w'as simply decided by the officials In the 
dilTerent district offices. 

Chainnan Walsh. Your—to your knowledge, what kind of arms wt?re pur- 
chased; and give a description of them, please? 

Mr. McLennan. I have no i)ersanal kuowleiJge. 

(Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it to the commission? 

Mp.McLennan. No; I could not. I liaven’t any knowledge as to th(‘ nuin- 
ber of arms that were pnrchuseil in the various district offices. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not give us the approximate amount of them? 

Mr. McLennan. No. But I could get a report from the various offices and 
furnish it to the commission. 

Cliairman Walsh. W’ill yon got a report from Hie various offices and fiirnisli 
it to the commission before we leave liere? 

Mr. McLennan. I will. 

(Uuiirman Walsh. A’ery good. 

Now, I wisli you would stale brielly Hie early history of Hu* strike, before the 
arrival of the militia. Describe, for Instance, the UK'thods of picketing the 
mines. 

Mr. McLennan. Th(‘re were a great many arrests made for picketing. 

C’liuirman W.vlkh. By whom W(*re Hie urrests made? 

Mr. McLennan. By the mine guards. 

C'hairniun Walsh. Wliat autliority did the.se mine guards have? 

]Mr. McLennan. They were deputized hy (he sheriff as Ue[>uty sheriffs, com- 
missioned as deputy sluadCfs. 

Chairnian \\’al.sh. \\'as (here any knowledge on the part of Hie piihlic that 
men wei‘e to be coiiimissioned, and tlie imlividiials known liefore the eommis- 
sion-s wore issued? 

I\ir. McLennan. There was not. In fact it lias been a eommon cnsloni in 
tlioae two countrie.s for the sliei’iff to give the officials of the coal cmnpaniea 
signed comiuissioiLS, leaving Hie name blank for the operators to till In the 
name of the deputy sheritt 

Chairman Walsh. Were ther(‘ protests made hy citizens 5\t any time against 
the practice? 

air. McLennan. There lias been general protests. I do not know of any 
speeitic protests. Tliese facts have Imhui made puldic in Hie press and else- 
wtiere. A few months prior to Hie strike we got a list of the numlx^r of deputy 
sheriffs in those counties, and I lielieve Ipaiier haiidcMl witness 1—1 have got ii 
li.st herc^ in Huerfano County. We have also got a list for Las Animas ('ounty. 
And tliere are close to a thousand men deputized in those two counties. Tliat 
included the companies’ gumiieu, u great many of their bosses and a number of 
their employees. 

(JJiairman Walsh. At wliat date were there a Ihou.sand men so deputized in 
those (bounties? 

Mr. McLennan. Tlie lists that we have got cover r>o.ssil)ly tuo or tliree years, 
so (hat we could not say that all of tlumi were still in tlie I'liiploy of the com- 
panies. But Hiose lists were secured about probaly Hiroe months prior to Uic 
strike. 

Cliairman Walsh. Were you down in the held yourself, Mr. McLennan, after 
the strike was called? 

Mr. McLennan. Part of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your pm’sonal observation with reference to 
tlm conduct of the deputy sheriffs or mine guards, and also tlie conduct of the 
pickets of the union? 

Mr. McLennan, Tlie union pickets, all of them that were nrrestetl in the 
southern Colorado field — I saw 75 of tlieni brought in one day to Trinidad, with 
a machine gun behlrKl them, and several men armed on each side, and a 
few men in front. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that with referenc'e to the calling out of the 
militia? 

Mr. McLennan. That was about three weeks or so before the calling of 
the militia. 

Ohalrman Walsh. Is there an autiplcketiug law in the State? 

Mr. McLswnah. Tliere is. 
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Chnlniinn Walsh. IVlint experienoe of n personal nature did you have there? 

Afr. 3 IcLei\nan. Prior to the strike? 

Oliairni.nn Walsh. Prior to tlie strike; yes. 

Mr. McLennan. I went to Trinidad in December, 1911. When the United 
]\Iine Workers decided, at the reciuest of the miners of that section, to take up 
actively the work of orp:anizing, an official of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
visited tlie business men of Trinidad and requested them— or the members of 
tlie chamber of commerce cjilled a special meetinj?. At that meeting this 
official, as I understand, urged the business men to prevent us from staying in 
tlie town of Trinidad. 'I'he chamber of commerce refused to accede to the 
quest of tlie coal companies. It was at that time, on January 1, that the 
Baldwin-Felts men wei’e tirst deputized in Las Animas County. 

('liairman Walsh. Kow, did you have personal experience in the held after 
the militia were called out? 

Mr. McLennan. I was just going to recite a few Instances that occurred, to 
show the actions of the guards iliiring the year prior to the strike. The coal 
operiitors started immediately to discharge every man who they thought be* 
longed to the union. During the year 1912 there were approximately 1,200 
men discharged bwausc they wi're suspected of belonging to the union. On 
March 17 of that year the St. Pet('r*s Servian Society, a fraternal order, was 
holding its meeting in Delagua when two companies of mine men broke into 
their meeting and ordereil them to take their charter (»ff of the wall. They 
took their charter oil of the wall and took it from Delagua to Ludlow, and the 
next day every man who attended that meeting who was working in Delagua 
u'as discharged. One of the superintendents of the Colorado Fuel tS: Iron Co. 
made it a practice of holding up men at the point of a gun, who applied for 
Work, and searching tluan for cards. 

riiairman Walsh. AVho was that? 

Mr. McLennan. That man’s name was Oraham. 

Chairman Walsh. His lirst name? 

iMr. McLennan. Itobert Graham. ]\ren avIio applied for work were sent to 
the superintendent’s otlice. Wlien they got inside of the supi'rintendent’s ollice 
somebody pulled a gun on tliem and tohl them to hold their hands up, and 
another man searched them to see if they had a card. One of the mine workers’ 
sympathizers, Alike Laboda, w'as sleeping in the room of a friend at the Kavens- 
wood mine in Huerfano County, and he was taken out of h(‘d at midnight and 
mercilessly beaten and shots fired anmnd him, and he was told to leave the 
city or they would kill him, and he recognized two of the officials of coal com- 
panies as his assailants and two guards. I would say that one of the officials 
whom he recognized has since bi'en pi'omotod by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
The district attorney absolutely refused — — 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Who was the man? 

Air. AIcLknnan. Charles Kei.ser, llie man whom be identilied as bis assailant. 
The district attorney absolub'Iy r(‘fused to prosecute in tliat case. We took the 
nuitter up with the governor, and he instructed tlie attorney gentrel to prose- 
cute, but the matter ha.s never come lo i)rosecuUou yel. Those are some of the 
occurrences that happened during the year prior to the strike— simply a few 
of them, 

(ffiainnan AValsh. Did the society that was broken up dl.scnss lnl)or matters 
at all or have anything to do with industry? Commissioner Lennon n^quested 
me to ask that. 

Mr. AIcLennan. They did not. 

Chairman AValsh, AA’hat, generally speaking, nationality belonged to it? 

Mr. McLennan. The Alontenegrins. 

Chairman AVai.sh. And how general was it througliout the mine neighbor- 
hood ? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe that nearly all the Alontenegrins in this State at 
that time belonged to that society. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat was the general nature of it? 

Air. AIcLennan. A fraternal, bonefleial organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it have an insurance feature? 

Air. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And charitable features? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes; it was charitable. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed now, if you have any others, and if not I would 
like to direct your attention to the lime after the militia was called In, as to 
any personal experlecn^e you may have had In the field. 
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Mr. McLennan. I had very little personal experience with the militia, except 
that I was arrested by them a few times. 

Chairman Walsh. Give the circumstances of your own arrests. 

Mr. McLennan. The first time I was arrested was two days after the Ludlow 
affair. I got in communication with Denver and stated that the militia abso- 
lutely refused to allow any Ited Cross nurses to go to Ludlow, or any other out- 
sider ex’cept the militia, and we were anxious to find out wheiher there was still 
anyone alive in those pits. We thought that women might he lying wounded 
there, and that we ought to at least be allowed to go .and make; an investigation. 
Tlie matter was brought to the attention of Lieut Gov. J<^itzgeruld, who wjIs then 
acting in Gov. Ammons’s place, who was out of the city, and he called me up in 
Trinida<l and stated that certainly we w<Hild he allowed to go to Ludlow to make 
arrangements with the Red Cross. lie requested me to call up Maj. Ilamroclc, 
\yho was in command at Ludlow at that time, and inform him what the condi- 
tions were. I did so, and tlie following day another load, that is, seven alto- 
gether, went out under a Red Cross fiag. 

AVhen I got to Ludlow I was walking around with the rest of the members of 
that party, when two militiamen came ami arrested me and searched me and 
marched me down to the dei)Ot, and 1 was h(‘ld ther(‘ a considerable time until 
they i-eceived orders from Maj. Hamrock to release me. 

Chairman Walsh. Mow long wei’e you Iield there — any considerable time? 

Mr. McLennan. That day possibly throe hours. Two days after that 1 was 
coming from Walsenburg to Trinidad 

Chaii'inan Walsh (iiiterrui)ting). Did you demand to know the accusation 
against you? 

Mr. McLennan. They did not make any accusation. 

Chairman Walsh. Dili you demand to know the reason for your arrest from 
the individual ^^ ho arrested you? 

]\Ir. McLennan. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. ^McLennan. Two days after I was traveling from AValsenbnrg to Trinidad, 
ttnd when tlie train stopped at Ludlow the militiamen came into the train and 
told me to get off. I got off; and was turned over to Lieut. Linderfelt at that 
time, \^’Ilo proceeded to search me and took all the papers that I had. He 
seai'ched my grip and took all the papers away. I was held in the depot all 
night. 

Chairman Walsh. Were these jiapors returned to you? 

Mr. McLennan. They were. 

(ffuiirman Walsh. Tliey were, you say? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Chairmtui Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. :McLennan. Tlie following day I was taken to the militiamen’s camp 
and held there until the governor ordered my release. I would say that dur- 
ing the day the members of the militia, who, I was told by my guard, were 
mine guards, made repeated tlireats to shoot mo. 

Cliairnuui Walsh. Wliat language was used? 

Mr. McLennan. Very vile, foul language. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere were you at the time? 

Mr. McLennan. I was in the cookhouse of the militia. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any other iirisonor tluTO? 

Mr. :McLennan. No, sir; I wouhl say that there were prisoners around 
there, but not where I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Not in this cookhouse? 

Mr. McLennan. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What did the guards say to you? Just use their lan- 
guage, what did they say? 

Mr. McLennan. Well, one man said: “You son of a bitch, I would like to 
take a shot at you right now.” He had his gun in his hand at the time. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. McLennan. That was practically all the actual experience I have had 
with the militia. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have anything iK^rsonally to do in the confer- 
ences that were had prior to the ordering out of the militia? Were you a 
inomber of any committee that protested against the calling out of the 
militia? 

Mr. McLennan. I was. 
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Chairman Walsh. When was it with reference to the time the militia was 
called out? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe I was one of the party that met with Gov. Ammons 
about half an hour before the militia was ordered out — protesting against the 
sending out of the militia. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when the militia went into the held, what was 
the attitude of the strikers toward the militia, and what was the conduct 
of the militia toward tlie strikers? 

Mr. McLennan. The attitude of the miners was friendly toward the militia, 
particularly friendly. 

Chairman Walsh. What ^vas the attitude of the militia toward the men at 
the beginning? 

Mr. McLennan. The attitude of the militia w'as friendly toward the miners 
for some tima 

Cluilrman Walsh. What was tlie beginning of the bad feeling that after- 
wards seems to have existed? 

Mr. McLennan. The bad feeling started when it became generally known 
that the militia were assisting in the importation of strike breakers in viola- 
tion of the State law; also when it became known that they were recruiting 
the militia from the mine guards. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that a fact? Did they recruit the militia from the 
mine guards? 

Mr. McLennan. It was. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent? 

Mr. McLennan, I believe that testimony lias been produced that they en- 
listed as many at 20 in one bunch. 

Chairman Walsh. When the militia arrived in the field did they call for 
the arms and ammunition that was in the hands of the strikers? 

Mr. McLennan. Tlioy did. 

Cliuirman Walsh. Was it turned over to the militia? 

Mr. McLennan. So far as I know, the most of it was turned over to the 
militia. 

Chairman Walsh, The frtrikers arrested— the strikers tliat were, arrested 
before the militia came Into the field, did the United Mine Workers of America 
take any means to defend those men? 

Mr. McLennan, They did. They retained attorneys to defend them. 

Chairman Walsh. Who were the attorneys? 

Mr. McLennan. The chief attorney is Horace Hawkins, of Denver. Trini- 
dad got Mr. (’lark. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you find the relations to be between the civil 
and military authorities of Las Animas and Huerfano Counties? 

Mr. McLennan. So far as the miners were concerned there was absolutely 
no relations. The military autlioi’itie.s displacetl the civil authorities. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to the culling in of the militia, were the arrested 
strikers given prompt hearing and protected in their constitutional rights? 

Mr. McLennan. Prior to the calling in of the militia? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; those arrc‘sted cliarged with picketing, and other 
charges. 

Mr. McLennan. The 75 men, who were arrested, were discharged. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any others arrested, do I understand, than 
these 75? * . ^ .i 

Mr. McLennan. Yes; there was a number of men who were arrested out- 
side of the 75. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the men arrested for other offenses than picketing 
prior to the calling in of the militia In those two counties— Las Animas and 
Huerfano Counties? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How great numbers? Approximately how many were 
arrested? 

Mr. McI^ennan. There were not many ; I can not remember the numbers. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the charges against those who were arrested? 

Mr. McLennan. 1 don’t recollect the charges; in fact, there have been so 
many of them arrested without any charges being preferred against them. 

(^airman Walsh. How long were the 75 retained in custody? 

Mr. McLennan. I think it was about a week. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any charge placed against them in any court? 

Mr. McLennan, ; the matter never came to court. 
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\>imiriijau wALSH. Were they arraigned in any court V 

Mr. McLennan. They were not that I know of. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Were tliey arrested uixmi warrants? 

Mr. McLennan. Not that I am aware of. 

Chairman Walsh. And wirnt was the outcome of it ; they were Just simply 
discharged? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliey ^vere (iiscliarged. 

Chsiirman Walsh. Where were they continwl during th(‘ time (hey were in 
custody ? 

Mr. McLennan. In the county jail. 

Chairman Walsh. By what order wei-e they releaswl from custody? 

JMr. McLennan. I am not aware; I believe it was .simply on onlei* of tiie 
sheriff. 

Clniirman Walsh. Of the sheriff himself? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. On what order wei*e they arrested, if you know? 

Mr. McLennan. On the order of the sheriff. 

Chairman AValsh. I believe you say tiiey were l)rouglit in in a whole .s(iinid, 
and were you present at the time tliey were iiroughl in? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the sheriff pensonaliy in charjre of liie ofRcei-s— in 
command of the olfl(^.s tliat had them in custody, and ha<l lliis machine gun? 

Mr. McLennan. No, sir ; he was not. 

tUiainnnn Walsh. Who seeiue<l to i>e in coniumnd? 

Mr. McLennan. The Baldwin-Pelts guards. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you kn<»w the individuals who wen‘ the Baldwin-Delts 
guards? 

Mr. McLennan. T know some of them; I knew Mr. Felts and Belk and 
Belcher and Mr. Ciintiingliam. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Were those individuals in the party that arrestetl (hose 
75 men? 

Mr. McLennan. Belk was there. 

Chairinaii AValsh. What relation did he linve to the Baldwin-Felts Detective 
Agency? 

Mr. M(;Lennan. He was one of their chief representatives. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men, olficers and others, were in charge of 
these 75 men? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliere were proiialily sc'ven or eigiit, all mine guards. There 
vere no county officers tliere that 1 know of. 

CUairniaii AValsh. Wt‘!l, you were iier.sonully acqiiaiiUed with the sheriff, 
were you? 

Mr. ftIcLENNAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will take an adjournment until 2 o’clock. 

(At this point an adjournment was taken until 2 p. iii.) 

AETEllNOON SESSION — 2 1». M. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. JiIcLennan, will you please resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN McLENNAN— Continued. 

Chairman AA^alsh. I think you liad finisht'd the answer to the last question 
I had put to you when we adjountiMl. 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. 

Chairman AA^alsh. AVill you please give us a brief account of what is known 
as '‘The Mother Jones (*{ 180 ”? 

Mr. McLennan. Mother Jones came to Colorado some time prior to the 
convention of September 23. 

Cliairnian AValsh. At the request of any iienson, or of her own volition? 

Mr. McLennan. Of her own volition, absolutely. She stayed here for some 
timCi 

Cliairnian Walsh. Generally speaking, who was Mother .Tones? AVhat had 
her activities been in tlie past? 

Mr. McLennan. Mother Jones has devoted her entiie life toward the uplift- 
ing of the workers, not particularly to the miners, but all trades-iinimis. 
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(’Imirmnn Walsh. Was she consUlered In a friendly and affectionate — did 
tlie workers Juive u friendly and affectionate attitude toward her, or other- 
Avise V 

I\[r. McLk.xnan. They have. They considered her, as all workers consider 
I\Ioth(‘r .Jones, as tludr friend, tlieir benefactor. ISlie came back to Colorado on 
January 4 from El Paso, Tex. 1 happened to bo in Trinidad the day she 
arrived. She j?ot into Trinidad about 8 o’clock in the morning; was met by 
n detachment of militia, taken to the Columbian Hotel, and held there until 
the Colorado Soutliern train arrived about 9.30. She Avas placed on the train 
by the militia and deported out of Trinhlad. She came back to Trinidad again 
on January 12, I believe. Slie was arrested and talcen to the San Rafael 
Hospital and hold thej‘e for nine Aveeks. No one Avas permitted to see her 
except her attorney. 

Chairman Walsh. Who AA’as her attorney? 

;Mr. McLkxxan. Harris N. Hawkins. 

Chairman AValsh. Her attorney was provided by your organization? 

i\Ir. McLennan, Yes, sir. Steps Avero taken to have her released, by suing 
for a writ of liabeas coi‘pus. And as soon as the matter reached a condition 
wliere a court Avas liable to act on the proposition site Avas released. She 
was arrested again Avhen she returned to the South some time in March and 
at tliat time was taken off the train; she Avas not allowed to continue to her 
destiimtion. She AViis taken off the train ami placed in Jail in Walseiibnrg in 
the hasenieiit of the courthouse tluuT, and kept until April 8, after the 
siii)reme court liad issued a writ of liabeas corpus, citing her to appear, or 
citing the military authorities to bring Mother Jones before them on a certain 
date. Instead of bringing her before the court they released her. That is 
jiractically all in regard to M(»ther Jones during tliis strike. 

Cliairman Walsh. Have yen any first-hand knowledge— first, did Motlier 
.Tones demand a hearing at any time while this Avas going on? 

Mr. M('Lennan. Mother Jones demanded a hearing, hut, so far as tJie 
otiiciais of ttie union are concerned, slie was never able to communicate Avitli 
any official of the union after she Avas arrested. No union olficial was per- 
mitted to see her or to talk to her. The first time, wlimi she avus deported, I 
was at the Trinidad depot. Th<‘re Avas a triMip of cavalry there and a corn- 
I»any of infantry guarding the ilepot. I AV(*nt tliere jmriiosely to see Mother 
Jones, and intended to go on that train fiart of the way. I was stopped by 
the militia from going on the platform. And I knew one of the officers, Col. 
Davis, and told him I Intended to go on the train. “Well,” he says, “In that 
case, all riglit; go alieail.” I wont to the ticket office for the pnrjiosG of buy- 
ing my ticket. Mother .lones Avas (here in custody of two militiamen. I shook 
hands Avith Mother Jones and started to talk to her, wlien some officer of the 
militia called out, “Don’t let him talk to her.” The men who had Mother 
.Tones in custody told me, “ You can not. talk to iMother .Jonos.” So I did not 
])uy a ticket and did not go on tlie train, realizing I avouUI not be allowed to 
UaIIv to her even on the train. 

Chairman AYalsh. Have you any first-liand information— any personal in- 
formation— as to the personnel of the National Guard that Avere on strike duty? 
That is, personal knowledge of the individuals who constitiiteil it? 

Mr. McLennan. No; I am not personally acquainted, Avitli the exception of 
.some of the officers. 

Chairman AValsh, Have you any personal ktiowledgo — did you make any 
personal investigation of tlie situation at Ludlow? 

]\Ir. McLennan. The first information I received of the Ludlow affair was 
from the Avomen who were Avaiting at the Ludlow depot on the morning of the 
•21st. I was on the train that Avent through the day after tlie LudloAv affair. 
They told me that their camp was (hdiberately attacked. 

Chairman AA^alsh. 1 thought I tried to confine your testimony to any per- 
.sonal knoAvledge wiiicli you liad, Mr. McLennan? In this particular case I do 
kiot call for hearsay. 

Mr. McLennan. I Avas not in Las Animas County on April 20. 

Chairman Walsh. And you did not get off the train tliere at any time that 
day? 

IMr. McLennan. No. 

Chairman Walsh, Were you in LudloAV at any time afterwards? 

Mr. McLennan. I Avas in Ludlow on the 22d. 

. Chairman Walsh. For the purpose of making some sort of an investigation? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Who accompanied you? 

Mr. McLennan. I was with probably about— I think probably about seven 
persons accompanied me. One was the Rev. Dr. Cook, of Trinidad. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any investigation there? 

Mr. McLennan. The purpose of ray visit to Trinidad was— or to Ludlow, 
rather— was to find out, along witli the members of the Red Cross Society, 
whether there were any people in the camp who were wounded and needed 
assistance, and also to find out how many were dead in that colony. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you may state briefly the result of tije personal 
investigation you made. 

]\Ir. McLennan. Before I was arrested I had an opportunity to go Into what 
we now term the “black hole’' of Ludlow, and I saw li women— the 11 
children and 2 women in that cellar. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. McLp]Nnan. That Avas the 2ad of April. 

Chairman Walsh. The corpses had not been removed at that time? 

Mr. IMcLennan. They had not been removed. The militia had refused per- 
mission to remove them. In fact, when tlie undertaker’s wagon went out tliere 
they turned the machine gun on the Avagon and tluw had to turn ha<‘k, and it 
Avas not until the orders by the governor that anyone aaus permitted to go into 
JiUdlOAV. 

(Mmirnian Walsh. Wbat furl her, if anything, did you observe there, Mr. 
]\rcLennan? 

Mr. McLennan. I did not liave an opportunity to observe any more because 
of tbe fact I was under arrest most of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the circumstances of your ))eing under nrrest? 
Oh, this was the instance to whicli you liaA'e referred? 

Mr. McI.ennan. The first time I Avas arrested ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When Avere the corpses of tlie children j(‘moved sind who 
removed them? 

Mr. :M('Lennan. They Avere removed that day— on Apiil 23. 

Chairman Walsh. Who removed them? 

Mr. McLennan. They Avere removed by the Hall undertaking establishment, 
who were A^'orking for tlie organization. 

(''hairman Walsh. For yonr ofganization— the United Mine Workers? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. 

(’halriiian Walsh. Noav, before I get too far aAvay from that sub.1ect, does 
Mol her Jones receive compensation from tlie unions in these ])laees to Avhlch 
she goes? 

Mr. McLennan. At the present time she is receiving an organizer’s salary 
and expenses from tlie United Mine Workers of America. 

Chairman Walsh. IIoav long has tliat situation existed? 

ISlr. McLennan. I don’t knoAV just e.xactly, imt it lias been for several years. 

Chairman Walsh. Siie Avas an organizer of the UnitCHi Mine Workers at the 
time she came here then, Mr. McLennan? 

Mr. McLennan. She Avas. 

(3iairman Walsh. What is Iier comixmsation? 

Mr. McLennan. Four dollars a day and expenses. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the compensation of ail of the organizers of the 
United Mine Workers? 

Mr. McLennan. With the exception of the International lioard members. 

Chairman Walsh. Did she receiA’e any other or furtlier coin|>ensatlon at tbe 
time she was in the field in Colorado than Avliat you have mentioned? 

Mr. McLennan. No, sir; and I Avould suggest in that connection that during 
tlie time that Mother Jones was In the custmly of the militia that she did not 
accept any salary or expenses. 

Chairman Walsh. From your experience, Mr. McLennan, in these difficulties 
can you suggest any plan by which the State militia can be used to maintain 
peace and protect property without prejudicing tiie rights of either party to the 
controversy? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe that if the militia Avonld enter a strike zone in the 
same open-minded spirit that a policeman goes on his beat that the rights of 
neither party Avould be prejudiced. If the officers and the men of the National 
Guard Avould preserve that Impartiality AAiiich oliaracterizes the ordinary peace 
officers there would, in my opinion, be no infractions of tlie laAV, other than the 
ordinary violence that exists in the average community. 

3SS10— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 7 34 
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Chairman Walsh. There have Iieen constant complaints that the peace officers 
favored one side or the other from the peace zone. From your observation, is 
that or is it not a fact? 

Mr. McLennan. It is a fact In fact, the offire of the slier lif of Las Animas 
and Iluerfano Omnties after the strike was declared was turned over entirely 
to the coal companies. The peace ofllcers were the Baldwiii-Felts detectives. 
They were all commissioned by the sheriff. I think there were about 700 of 
them in the lieUl ri;^ht after the strike was declareii. The office of sheriff in 
those two counties has iK^n imed entirely for the benefit of the coal oi)erator.s 
and a^,uunst tlie miners. 

Chairman Walsh. Why does that situation exist, if you have observed? Wliy 
should they Pa tor one side or the other? 

Mr. McLennan. The reason, in my oiiinion, why they favoreil the coal oper- 
ators is because ilioy deiieml now and have dependeil for 10 years upon the coal 
operators for tladr election to ollice. 

('huirman Walsh. Are these mimu's that are tliere citizens of tlie United 
States? 

Mr. McLennan. A ^u’eat many of them are; they are not all. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, in what way has that control which you claim b€*en 
expressed ? 

Mr. IMcLennan. The coal companle.s lone exerci.sed absolute political control 
over their employees. Tiiey have ordered them to v(»te for <‘ertain candidate.^. 
They have conti'olled the elections in those two counties liy every metliod that 
is known to the corruid politician; and tlie independent miner, the man who 
would ex])roys an opposition to any of the coal companies’ selections for office 
would immediately he dischar,i;ed from tliose coal mines. 

Chairman Wai.sh, Have you with you, Mr. McLranmn, the correspondenco 
which passed hetw«'en your office and the national lieadipiarters of tlie United 
Mine Workers with reference to tlie callin^( of tins strike? 

Mr. McTjEnnan. Tliore was no correspondonce tiiat 1 know of between our 
office and the national or.i^anizalion. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you be aware of it if there had lava such corre- 
spondence? 

Mr. McTiENNAN. T would he. 

Ciuiirnian Walsh. What is the method by vldeh money for strike henefils 
was raised by the national oritanization and sent itdo Colorado? 

Mr. McLennan. It was raised by an assessment of .“0 cents per member on 
the entire or^ifuiization. 

Chairman Walsh, Just one assessment of od cents? 

Mr. McLennan. Fifty cents iier montli. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, 5(1 cents ixn* nKuitii. What was tlie amount of weekly 
benefits extended to the jhm’sous on slrila*? 

Mr. McLennan. Three dollars per man, $2 for a woman, .and 75 cents for a 
child in part of the district. 

Cliairman Walsh. Per week? 

Mr. McLennan. Per week. There was a dilTeronee In the rest of the district 
because of the fact that In southern Colorado the organization furiuslitHl a doc- 
tor and coal and every other necessity outshle of tlie actual money for relief. 

Chairman Walsh. How many strikers — what was the total number of 
strikers througfunit the entire .strike to wlioiii benefits have lK*en paid? 

Mr. McLennan. The repi)rts, as I stahsl, tliat we received at hea(l(inarter.s 
were that 11,232 were on the relief at the Inception of the strike. Now, what 
the number has been at various times since then and now the secretaries of 
the organization would he in the best position to furnish. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean the national se<*retary? 

Mr. McLennan. The district secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. The district .secretary? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please get that information, or reque.st the 
secretary to transmit it to our clerk? 

Mr. McLennan. I will. 

(In a letter dated December 11, 1014, Mr. McLennan submitted figures as 
follows: At beginning of strike, about 11.2(K); at present, api>roximately 5,700.) 

Chairman Walsh. Could you tell us the total amount of henetits that have 
been paid up to date, sIikv tiie l)eglnning of the strike? 

Mr. McLennan, No ; I have not got the figures at liand. 

Mr. Walsh. Could yon approximate It? 
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Mr. McLennan. I believe it Is soiiiewliere around $3,000,000 since the 
strike was called in 1910 in the northern field. I haven’t got the figures with 
nio at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you furnish those figures to us? 

]\rr. McLennan. I can fiirnisli those figures exact. 

(Mr. McLennan, in a letter to the comiuLssion, dated Deconiher 11, 1914, 
gave the following inforuuition : “Exact figures as to total aiuouut of henefits 
up to date since l>egluning of strike, to ami including November 2S, 1914, 
$3,718,769.84.”) 

Chairman Walsh. What salaries were received hy otru ials of tfie union in 
charge of the strike? Begin with the first one ami go right down. 

I\Ir. McLennan. International Vice President Hayes received .$2J)0d a y(‘ar — 
did receive that amount when the strike started. Since then the sjiljiry has 
been increased. 

Chairman W.vlsh. To what amount? 

l\Ir. McLennan. I believe it is .83,300, 1 think: I am not certain. 

Cbairman WALsif. Now, the otbor ofiici.als? 

]\[r. McLennan, All the organizers ami ofiiei.als (uitside of the national Ijoard 
niem))ers receive $4 ti day and exi>cns('s. 

f3iairman Walsh. Did you pay strib' benefits to nonmembers of your 
organization that went (»ut on strike, the same as to members? 

Mr. McLennan. There were no muimembers. We consider that eAXuy man 
who struck was a member of om* organization, whether he was in good 
Btamling or not at that particular time. 

Cltairman Walsh. What was the total amount that was paid out for arm.s 
and ammunition during tlie strike on the part of the workmen? 

Mr, !VIoLennan. We have no record of the total amount. 

Chairman Walstt. Could yon .approximate it? 

Mr. McLennan, No. sir. 

Chairman WAi.sff. How were they purchased? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliey were not purchased hy any iiidividnal in the organiza- 


tion. 

('liairman Walsh. Has there heen any effort made hy yonr.self or any other 
oflicial that you know of to a.scertaiii tlie exacr anxmnt of arms and am- 
munition that were imrcliased ami where they wm’e juircliased? 

Mr. McT.ennan. Then* has ])e(Mi an elTort imnU* hy our office to furnish to 
tlie congressional committ(‘e the ex.act amount of money that was spent for 
arms ami ammunition. We havi* furnished tlmt amount as near as we were 
aide to the committee after they left here. 

Chairman W.vi.sH. Have you acquired any {uiditional information since you 
furnished that to the congressional committee? 

Mr. McLennan. AVe have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you submit to us the same hiformatioii that you 
did to the congressional committee? 

Air. McLen.nan. We can. 

(’hainnan Walsh. Will you hand it to tiu* clerk, please? 

(In a letter to tlie commission dated December 11, 1014, Mr. McTjonnaii 
gave the amount spent for arms ami ammunition as approxim.ately $<,I90.) 

Please state what, if any, action your m-ganlzation took after the Ludlow 

affair? ’ , . 

Air. AIcLennan. There Avas no action taken hy the organization. 

Chnirnuin Walsh. Was there an.v change in the attitude of your organiza- 
tion after that time so far as the purcliase of arms and amnuinltloii was 
concerned ? 

Air. McLennan. There were prohahly more arms ami ammunition purchased 
Immediately after Liulhnv tlian at any otlier time during the strike. 

Chairman Walsh.. To what extent did it increase, if you know? 

Air. AIcLennan. I am not in a po.sitioii to state to what extent. 

Chairman Walsh. It has heen stated that your organization received ele- 
grams ami letters offering assistance in lorcihle resistance to the authoiities. 
Have you any such telegrams? 

Air. McI^nnan. There are no telegrams 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon letters? 

Air. AIcLennan (continuing). Offering assistance to resist the aiilhonties 
There were probably telegrams offering to assist in defending the niinei.s and 
their wives and children from the attacks of the guards and the nnlllia. 
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Cliairmn?! Walsji. From wJiom wore those fele»rriini.s receivisl? 

aMi*. :jfcLp:NNAN. I «rn not in a position to answer that qiiostion, hut that 
Information can be furnished to the committee. In fact 

Chairman Walsh. A great deal of it has been published in the public press. 

Mr. McLennan. Yes ; it has. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon all of the correspondence, letters, and tele- 
grams upon that subject, at your headquarters? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe that all of the correspondence can be found in 
headquarters. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you allow our clerk to have access to that so that 
copies can be made for our record? 

Mr. McLennan. We will. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any correspondence passed between yon and 
the national headquarters of your union in regard to the arming of the 
Strikei's? 

Mr. McLennan. Tliore never was any communication on lliat particular pur- 
pose. 

Chairman Walsh. There are none such in existence that you know of? 

Mr. McLennan. Ko ; there is not. 

(’hairman Walspt. How many men did you say went <nit on the strike? 

Mr. McLennan. Kleven thousand two hundred and thirty-two. 

Chairman Walsh. How many remained in the mines? 

Mr. McLennan. There were api)roximatel.v — there are, I lliink, 15, (XX) men 
working in the State; that is, including the men who work in and around the 
coke oveiLS. 

('hairman Walsh. 1 suppose you can tell us offhand, just put it in the record 
liere, what \\'as the list of demands that the convention of Trinidad made 
prior to the strike? 

Mr. McLennan.. I have got the list. First, we asked recognition of tlu‘ union, 
wiii<‘li we characterize as a State law, but not enforced. 

(.'hairman Walsh. I wish you would detiiie th(‘ different understandings, if 
ilierc are different understandings, us to the moaning of the t('rm “ recognition 
of the union ”? 

Mr. McLennan. Recognition of llie unhm, ns T understand it, is tla'ir recogni- 
tion l)y the employers of the right of the workingmen to bargain collectively 
for the sale of their labor. 

Cliairman Walsh, Now, wliat does that involve? Does it involve a closed 
shop and the check-off system, or not? 

Mr. McLennan. Not ne<‘essarily. 

(.’hairman Walsh. Would the permission n<tt to discriminate against mem- 
bers of the labor union, and to allow the emidoyees of a particular industry 
to organize a grievance committee to present the claims for wages, hours, and 
conditions and such like to the employers, be called a recognition of the union? 
Has it been so considered? 

Mr. ]\IcLennan. It would to a certain extent 1 k‘ u recognition of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. And is that invoIvtMl, that sort of system which seems to 
obtain in some industries, would that be c(mstrued and lias it been eonstrued 
as a recognition of the union? 

Mr. McLennan.' I t would be. 

diairman Walsh. That is, not to discriminate against men on account of 
lielonging to unions, and to allow the formal ion of grievance committees In 
that particular Industry, it has been construed by your orguiiizatioii and otlier 
labor organizations as a recognition of the union at times, has it? 

Mr. McLennan. It has. 

Chairman Walsh. So that when tlie demand for recognition of the union is 
sixiken of it does not necessarily entail tlie closed sliop and the check-off 
system? 

;Mr. McLennan. It does not. 

Ohalrnum Walsh. What are the initiation fws and dues in the United ^Ilne 
Workers of America ? 

Mr. McLennan. The initiation fees, except where a si^eclal dispensation is 
granted. Is $10 per member to the United Mine Workers of America. 

Chairman Walsh, Was there (»r was there not a dispensation granted In this 
held? 

Mr. McLennan. There was, 

i’hairman Walsh. Is there a disjiensatlon usually granteil when an extra 
effort Is made to orgtinize men? 
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Mr. McLennan, There is. 

Chairman Walsh. And particularly prior to a strike? 

Mr. McLennan, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the dues of the orjjanization? 

Mr. McLennan. The dues vary in different districts. In this district 

Chairman Walsh. What are they in this district? 

Mr. McLennan. Fifty cents per member per month. 

(Chairman Walsh. Fifty cents iKjr member per month? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes; that is, during the continuation of this .strike, HO cents 
jissessment added to this. 

tMiairman Walsh. Is there a fining system in your organization, a system of 
fines? 

Mr. McLennan. There is no particular system of fining. Hut tliere is a pro- 
vision in our constitution where members can be fined for a violation of our 
by-laws or a violation of our agreement with the oi)erators. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Please state your entire disciplinary macliinery; tlial is, 
what machinery you have for assessing punishments of any kind against mem- 
bers for infractions of the rules and violations of contracts? 

Mr. McIiENNAN. In some districts we have a provision in the contrai't tliat 
members shall bo fined, in some cases .$5, jiml in some cases $10, if they are 
found guilty of being a party to cl(>sing down a mine in violatioji of our 
contract. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat luis been the policy of the United Mine Workers 
of America in reference to keeping and maintaining oontraets made willi em- 
ployers? 

Mr. McLennan. Our i>olicy Ims always hetm to live strictly to the provisions 
of onr agreements with tlio operators. 

Chuinnari Walsh. Nov.', unless there is .sometliing that 1 liave omitted, or 
tiiat you d('sirc to volunteer, Mr. McLennan, 1 

Commissioner Ballald. I did not get quite clearly wliat he meant by 
“ recognition of the union.” 

Clmirman Walsh. Mr. Ballard would like you to exphdm wiuit Is meant 
l»y ‘‘recognition of tlie union.” Will you give your own definition of it? 

Commissioner Ballaud. When you made referejice to the complaints to the 
oiHU’ators, the first demand was recognition of tlic union. I did not quite un- 
derstand wliat you meant by that. 

Mr. ;McLennan. We meant recognition of the T'nited Mine Workers, in our 
oi igiiial request. 

(‘hairuian Walsh. I believe I did not follow up all tlie demands. (!ommis- 
sioner C’Connell would like to ask you a few (piestions. 

CommissloiKT O’Connell. Are these companies operating tlie companies’ 
stores yet? 

Mr. McLennan. They are. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where are they being operated? In what towns 
or mining camps? 

Mr. McLennan. They have a store In nearly every mining camp in soiitliern 
( ’olorado— the Coloi*ado Fuel & Iron Co. and tlie Victor-Ainerican Co. Also 
tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has a store in Trinidad. 

CoinmissloruT O’Connell. Is that a violation of the State law? 

Mr. McLennan. I don’t know tliat the rumiiiig of a store is a violation 
of the State law, but it is a violation of tlie State law to comiKd tlieir em- 
ployees to trade at tliose companies’ stores. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there otlier stores in the places where tliese 
companies’ stores are located? 

Mr. McLennan. There arc not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would it be possilile for a man to go into one of 
these towns and open, for instance, a grocery store or a clotliiiig store? 

Mr. McLennan. It would not be possible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Couldn’t find buildings, for instance? Why 
wouldn’t it be possible? 

Mr. McLennan. Where the towns are incorporattMl, the coal companies have 
absolute control of the town. The mayor of the town, the • chairman of Hie 
school board, etc., is usually the suiierintendent of the mine. 

C/Oramissioner O’Connell. The mayor of the town? 

Mr. McLennan. The mayor of the town Is the superintendent of the mine. 
We have an Instance in one of the Yictor-Ainerlcan Fuel Co.’s towns where a 
barber owned his own place of busine.ss in Delagua. After the strike was 
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callerl he was accused of being in 
to leave the town, and so far as 

Oonjr>>J.s«lo«er (yVoNNEi. 1 ^. JDo 


sympathy with the strikers. He was ordered 
I *know he has not been nbie to get back yet. 
tiw ciunjmuit^ii (>jH*rato other businesses than 


these stores? For instance, are there saloons in these to\\ms? 
JVIr, McI^bnnan. Yes. 


Commissioner O’Oonnkij.. Who r^perates tlie .saloons? 

Mr. McLennan. My understanding is tbiit the saloons are rented to outside 


individuals. 


Commis.sloner O’Connell. By uhoin? 

Bfr. McJ.(Ennan. The coal comi)anies. 

(.V>inmi.s.sioner O’Connei.l. Are tlie licen.ses taken out liy the coal companies 
to oix^rate these saloons? 

Mr. McLennan. No; tlie iieenses are taken out in the name of the .saloon 
ket'per, as a rule, but my understanding Is that they must be acceptable to tlie 
coal companies; timt is, the operator decides wlio is going to run that saloon, 
and the oi)erator can get a license for anyoia?, no matter who it i.s, so long 
as he Is acceritable to the operators. 

Commissioner O’Connell. From wliom can we get tlie Information as to 
just how that is carried on? IVlio would l>e the pro[KT person to know about 
that saloon matter? 


Mr. ]\IcLennan. I do not know. You could not get any information that 
would be derogatory to the coal operators I'rom llie averagi' pc'uce o(l!cer.s in 
Las Anima.s or Huerfano Counties. 


(^Joinmissioner ()’('onnell. You c<uild not get any information from anybody 
In these counties tliat would be ilerogatory to tlie <'oal companies? 

Mr. McLennan, k^rom the average peace ollicers; you could from independent 
clti/.ons not in sympatiiy with the actions of the coal companies. 

(. ommissioner O’Connkll. Well, from tlu* judges, or courts, or w'liotwer 
gi'anis licenses, for instance? Who grants the licenses? 

Mr. McI.ennan. The county commissioners. 

(’oniraissioner 0'(1onnei,l. W<*1I, th(‘ county commissioneis, would not they 
give ns reliable information as to how these licenses are gfrinted? 

^ ]\lr. McLennan. I don’t believe tii(‘y n'ouhl, bc‘('ause the county commis- 
sioners have been for years, practically, you miglit say, eniidoyees of the coal 
companies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are tlioy elected by tlie citizens of the community? 

Mr. McLennan. They are .supposed to he. 

Commissioner O'Connell. TIuto is an ('lection held, at h'ast? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes; tliere i.s an ehvtlon held. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And all these p(Nice ollmers and all these officers 
holding iiositions of authority otherwi.S(‘ are employed l>y the coni compjinies’ 

Mr. McLennan. Practically all. 

Conmiissionor O C(')nnei.l. Do yiui know anything as to the prices that are 
charged in tliese stores, as (‘ompared with r)env(U* or other cities in this vicinitv 
of tlie State? 


Mr. McLennan. I don’t know at the present time wliat the pricc.s are, fnit 
from investigations that were made several y(^ars ago we concluded tliat they 
were charging about .'10 jaw cent more than the average siore.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the case of (heaths, accidental deaths, how 
are the coroner’s juries impaneled and wlint are usually tlie dedsions of the 
coroner’s juries? 

Mr. McLen.nan. The coroner is usually, or ha.s been for the last lo years, In 
league with the coal companies in those particnlar counties. There Is no par- 
ticular metliod of impaneling a jury. Some of tlu?se coroner’s jurymen have 
been on the jury for al>oiit 20 y(‘ars— as long as they lived. The (woner’s 
jury usually is tlie same during his entire term. Usually the juries are coin- 
IM)S(»d of officers of the coal companies. 

Commissioncj' O’Connell. And wliat is usually their verdict? 

]Mr. McIjKnnan. Tlie verdict is always — there have been only one or two ex- 
ceptions— the verdict has bivn that the company has been exonerated from all 
blame. 


Commissioner O’Ccnneli., What is the opinion of yourself and the other 
officers of the miner’.s organization as to the cause.s of these deaths? 

Mr. McLennan, Our oiiliiion is that these deaths are due, in a great many 
cases, to the neglect of the companies to enf^irce the mining law's; in other 
cases to the hiring of Inexperienced miners. I believe that those are the two 
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greatest contributing causes to the deaths that have occurred In the mining 
regions of this State. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnell. Is there an apparent effort to keep about a cer- 
tain percentage of the various nationalities employed nil the time? In other 
words, to keep 25 per cent of one language and 25 ptu’ cent of another, and so 
on? To keep that conglomerated state of different-speaking nationntities em- 
ployed? Is there an effort to keep (hat separation? 

Mr. McLennan. The coal companies have never concealed the fact that that 
was their intention. They place an Italian working alongside of a Greek, a 
Croatian working alongside of an Austrian, and so on down the line of 22 or 
23 different natifmalities. Tlieir purpose is that no two of tiieni shall get 
together and discuss tludr grievances. 

Commissioner O’Connkt.l. Do the men In charge, tlie foremen s»nd super- 
intendents si>eak those various languages? 

Mr. McLennan. They do not. 

Commissioner O’Oonnele. By wluit method are the men seientiricnlly man- 
aged and tlie business liandhHi? ilow are tlie directed? Are they just turned 
in and let loose*? 

Mr. McLennan. They are turned loose to do tlie best they can. In some 
cas<es they have a member of the different nationalities wlio can speak some 
Eiigli.sh, hut the chief requirement of a pit boss or superintendent, up until 
this recent mining law was passed, was that he was able to haridli' a gun. 
I nienlioned to one of the oliieers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., when Hint 
law was in process of enaciment, that If that law was ixissed, their .«ur)erin- 
tend(*iits would have to carry something else besides a gun. and lie .said, “ What 
is that?” I said, “A certittente of competency as a miner.” Tlie chief power 
that was necessary for a mine boss for a good many years lias been tlie aldlity 
of tlie mine l)os.s to bulldoze men, and, when ne<*eH.sary. pull a gun on them. 
Tlu'ri' has fieen absolutely no law in southern Colorado for 10 years except 
the law of the coal oi)erators, and that has always been ndmlni.stered at the 
imizzli* of a gun. 

Commissioner O'C^onnkij.. Do the laws (U‘ (N»lora<lo rKpiii'p that the miner 
shall ))t' paid semimonthly? 

Mr. ^McLennan. They do. 

Commissioner 0’( Vinnem.. Are they paid .semimonthly? 

Mr. ^IcLennan. I believe they are now .since the strike, and some time prior 
to the inauguration of the strike, but the law was enacted aliout 10 years jirior 
to tlmt and theiv wa.s ah.volutely no attention paid to that law. 

Conimis.sioner O’Connki.l. In aaswer to u question from the chairman 
regarding tfie salaries paid to your organizers and T\I(dh(‘r .Tones and others 
and your general executive board, and those you enum(»rate<l — those salaries 
are paid by the entire iueml)er.ship of tlie I'nlteil IMim* Workers of America 
and not by the district organization? 

Mr. McLennan. They lire paid by the organization at large In the United 
States and Canada. 

Ooinml.ssloner O’CoNNErx. Tlicy an* paid liy the national organization and 
not by the Colorado organization? 

Mr. jMcLenna.v. They are. 

Commissioner OX’onnki.t.. All these salaries ami organizers’ expenses? 

Mr. McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.t.. And your board meml)ers’ salaries are all paid by 
the national organization and not by the Colorado district organization? I 
want to get that into the record. 

Mr. McLennan. That is right. 

Commissioner O’CkiNNEEL. Were those mines lieing op<u’ated Tinder the eight- 
hour law in accordance with the requirements of the law, prior to the strike? 

Mr. McLennan. They were not. 

Commissioner O’Connet.e. Were the three companies commonly known as flic 
three large mines, operated under Hie eight-hour lM^\ ? 

Mr. McLennan. They were not. I can state in regard to the eight-hour 
law that there was an eight-hour law enacted in 1P05. Mr. Osgood, liefon* 
the congressional committee, testified with a \vhole lot of pride that he .and 
not Senator Guggenheim emasculated that eight-hour law. The ofierators 
have always fought to the extent of their ahility the enactment of every law 
that was presented by organized labor in this State. The elght-liour law of 
1005 was changed to the extent that It applietl only to the men who were 
mining coal ; It left out the company men, the mule drivers, machine men, etc. 
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The coni companies, when that law went Into effect, complied with It for 
possibly a couple of weeks; after that was over they paid no more attention 
to it, and have not complieil with it until the law went into effect In 1913. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then they were not complying with even what 
they thought the law applied to at the time the strike occurred? 

McLennan. At the time the strike occurred they were making an 
attempt to comply with some of the law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At the time, then, when your demands were made? 

Mr. McLennan. At the time we started organizing or started a campaign 
to organize in 1912— January, 1912. The miners in April of that year were 
demanding that the national organization assist them in financing a strike. 
They wore ready to strike in 1912, in April. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, if the laws were not being carried out, 
tlie laws as to those stores, the laws as to the discharge of union men for 
being union men, and the eight-hour law, and these mine investigations and 
ail that, if these laws were being violated, what effort was made to get the 
lu*oi)er officials to enforce the laws, and why were they not enforet'd? 

Idr. McLennan. W'e took the matter up several times with the governor of 
Colorado and he stated that he was absolutely powerless to enforce the laws in 
those counties unless he could get some assistance from the civil authorities 
in those respective counties. Since that time, however, there has been a 
decision by the Supreme Court of Colorado to the effect that the attorney 
general can go into any partUmlar county and act as prosecutor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A\'hen was that decision rendered? 

Mr. McLennan. I believe it was about two years ago. 

Commissioner 0 ‘Connell. Well, iias he proceeded under the law, then, in the 
cases? 

Mr. McLennan. He has proceeded to prosecute tlie miners. I liave no knowl- 
edge of him prosecuting the operators. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the case in wliich that decision was 
rendered, and who were the judges that gave that decision? 

Mr. McLennan. I haven’t got — I don’t recollect the particular instances. How 
I recollect that such a decision was rendered was when one of our organizers 
was assaulted and almost killed in Huerfano County by men whom we recog- 
nized as two deputy shcriifs and one sui>erintendent and another assistant 
sui>erinteudeut of the coal companies. I went personally to the district attorney 
at that time and urged him to prosecute the case. He did not refuse to prose- 
cute. If I remember correctly, he said he would take it up with his deputy 
in Walsenbiirg. The deputy in Walsenburg told the organizer that he could 
not do anything for him, that he had no right to be there. We took the matter 
up with Gov. Shafroth, and he instructed tlie attorney general at that time to 
make an Investigation, and if he found it necessary to institute a prosecution ; 
hut the case never has been brought to a prosecution that 1 know of. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In your chronicling the number of strikes which 
had taken place in the State of Colorado, I notice you mention one particular 
county where nearly all these strikes have occurred — away back. 

Mr. ^McLennan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat was that county? 

3Ir. McLennan. Fremont. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Fremont County. What was the particular hmisou 
for these strikes all starting in Fremont County? AVere tlie mliu's located 
tliere in the early days? 

Mr. McLennan. In those early days the largest numbei* of mines wore located 
in Fremont County — in those early days. 

CommiK.sioner O’Connell. Do you know the history of the United ^line 
AVorkers’ organization, as to its organization, its claimed date of birth, and so 
on? I am speaking now of the international organization. 

Mr. McLennan. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Ccnniux. Do you recall the time that it is claimed to have 
been first organized as an international organization? 

IMr. McLennan. I believe it was organized in 1890. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; I think you are correct. In the testimony 
given by Mr. Osgood, now, without going Into this thing in detail— this steno- 
graiihic report here — I have in answer to a question from me to Mr. Osgood as 
to whether there were any particular kind of organization that he would recog- 
nize, he having said that he would not deal with the United Mine Workers of 
America under any circumstances, and that more than 30 years ago he had left 
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Iowa because of a similar refusal or trouble he had, and had sacrificed $400,000 
or more because of trouble he had with them there. The point I want to ask 
you is, Was the United Mine Workers of America in existence 30 years ago as 
an organization? 

Mr. McLennan. It was not. I would like to say in reference to Iowa that I 
believe Iowa has not had a strike in 14 years. In fact, I don’t believe they have 
had any trouble in Iowa since Mr. Osgood left there. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? If there are no questions, that is 
all ; thank you, Mr. McLennan. You will he excused. 

Mr. James H. Blood. Oh, Mr. Blood is in court, I belhwe. Mr. Curtis; will 
you please take that chair, Mr. Curtis? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. W. CURTIS. 

Chninnan Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Curtis. Walter W. Curti.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Curtis. I am an engineer by profession and am president now of the 
Rapson Coal Mining Co. 

(hiainnan Walsh. Where are the mines of that company silimted? 

Mr. Curtis. We have two, one situated in Las Animas County, just across 
tlie JIuerfano County line, the railroad station being at Rugby; the other is at 
Colorado Springs. 

Cliuirman Walsh. How many men are employed in those mines? 

Mr. Curtis. Variable, of course, with the weather. We have now, I should 
say, at Rapson No. 1, which is at Rugby, 140 or 150 men. At Colorado Springs 
we have only about 75 at tlie present time. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been engaged in the mining of coal? 

Mr. Curtis. If you refer to the company, about 14 years. Tf you refer to me, 
only directly in active raining during the last year and a half. I have been a 
stocklioldor six or seven years, but only actively engaged in the management 
of it for the last year and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any interest in or anything to do with coal 
mines in other States than Colorado? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been informed tiiat you are worlung under an agrce- 
tnent with the United Mine Workers? 

Mr. Curtis. We are. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first sign an agreement with the United 
Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I think w’e first signed an agreement with them 8 or 10 
years ago, but the conditions under that were so unsatisfactory that very 
shortly — I can not say how shortly, but after a year or two — it was abandoned. 
The present agreement was made following the strike of September, last: year. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what were your reasons for entering into this agree- 
ment, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Necessity. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie necessity? 

]\Ir. Curtis. Our Colorado Springs miiu' lias but a short life left In it. It is 
on leased ground and the ground is pretty thoroughly worked out, and It has 
but a couple years of life left in it. We did not feel that we were justified in 
engaging on a long and expensive fight for the amount at issue. Then some 
of our competitors in the Springs showed a disposition, and announced their 
determination, to sign the contract, and we felt obliged to follow suit. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give u.s a concise statement of the terms of 
your agreement with the union? , 

Mr. Curtis. Oli, I would not attempt to. We will file a copy of it, ii you 
would like. It is the same agi’eement that is in existence, I think, wltli all the 
mines that are operating under union conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we have that already. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your mine been operated successfully or unsuccess- 
fully under the union agreement? 

Mr. Curtis. We have managed to make money, if that is success. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you consider it pos.sihle to mine 
Colorado under the conditions contained in the agreement with the United Mint 
Workers of America? 
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BIr. Curtis. We liave done so (luting the past year, anti I see no reason why 
It should not be done, provided those condltloiw could be lived up to and 
enforced. 

Cluilrman AValsii. Are tlu'y Ixmujj: lived up to and enforced? 

Mr. CuRTiy. They are not. 

Chairman Walsh. In what particular is the failure found? 

]\Ir. Curtis. Well, the difliculty that we have to contend witli is the peculiari- 
tiCM, to put It mildly, of the nu‘n in the mines. Now, I told you we had two 
mines. In Colorado Spring's we have a good class of men, a number of men who 
have been with us a great many years. We had two mines there, one operated 
by a different company — tlie Curtis (.V)al Mining Co. — up until two years ago, 
when it was destroyt'd by tire. Tlie coiiseipienee is tliat we have a large force 
there of men who have been with us for a great many years and wh(» luive been 
incki'd. Tlu'y are good, faithful men, who make no trouble for us, for tluan- 
selv(^s, or for anybody else. In the southern field we have a different and an 
inferior class of labor to contend with. There we have had a great deal of 
ditriciilty in the way of minor annoyances from the men in the interference of 
tlie tilt committee willi the ojvi^ration of the mine. However, usiudly we have 
managed to keep the committee under control. 

In the Colorado Springs mine tliere lias m^ver been a complaint come to me 
or any appeal eoine to mo from the iiuai until, oh, perhaps a month or two 
ago, when tlie pit committee w'anted to present some matters to me, which t 
took up with them. But lliero has never been during the past year any dltli- 
culty in tliat mine in the way of conflicts lietween the miners and the superintend- 
ents or the pit boss which nec(‘ssitated appealing to me. This one which came to 
me a month or two ago was .simifly a recpiest of the nimi for some iiuxliticu- 
tioiis of the conditions of the contract which (existed between us and the United 
]\nne Worker??. Most of those inquests I refused, because tlnw were in viola- 
tion of their own agreement, and there was no difficulty whatever about it. In 
the south I have never had any apiK.‘ul made to me by the men. You will per- 
haps remember, if you have looked over tiie contract between the union and 
the operators, that that contract j)rovid(*s for tlie settlement of disputes between 
the pit l)o.s's and the Individual miner through the pit (ommittee and the 
superintendent or the pit committee and th(‘ boss first. If tliey are unable to 
reach an agreement, then it is supiiosed to go to tlie local officers and the 
HUjierlntendent. In case of failure to get satisfaction tliere, it goes to tln^ 
district officers. T believe, and the owners of the mine — officers of the company. 
Now, I never had a case come to me. Then’ was one case whei’e Mr. Mo- 
Lenuan, representing the union, and I got together on a point, but that really 
was not an appeal, or at least I did not coiisiiler it .so, and we settled it without 
any difficulty. 

I want to say, by the way, that so far as the officers c»f the union are con- 
cerned we have had no complaint whatever to make. Mr. Mcliennan has always 
sliown himself ready and willing to consider anything brought to him and fo 
do what he could to see tliat we got fair treatment and that the miners }>rop- 
erly performed their part of the contract. However, w'C have had a great many 
cases of interference in the southern mine on the part of the pit committoo, and 
that has recently eventuated in a matter witich may (’ompel us to sever oiir 
connection altogether with the union. 

I have some papers here wliich I would like to submit, because I think If 
this commission is going into this question and if union labor in this ffelil Is to 
be a success it can only come about by the maintenance of the rights of botli 
parties to the contract and absolute fairness on the part of both sides to the 
contract. Now, incidentally, I want to show what kind of men we have had to 
deal with. I have here 

Chairman Walsh ( interrupting). I will ask you right there, before you 
start on that, Mr. Curtis, what proportion of English-speaking miners have you 
in your mines? 

Mr. Curtis. Practically all speaking English to a greater or less degree. 
I counted up some months ago, took the pay roll and went through the names, 
and judging by the names, which is not always a safe criterion, I figured that 
lirobably 80 per cent of our miners were foreign born, and probably pretty near 
that per cent represented men with — w'ell, relatively little knowledge of English. 
Now’, that last is an assumption on my part, w1dch I have never verified, but a 
large per cent of our miners are foreign liorn. Probably all can speak English 
to a greater or less extent ; some of them, however, very little. 
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One of the real (Ufficulttes — the real and sole one we have— Is In tl»e Indi- 
vidual irresi)onsll)ility of the individual miner and the apparent inability of the 
union to control tlie miner. Now, I liave a report here from the mine clerk of 
tlie southern mine, in wliich he saj’s ; 

“ I find on inquiry tliat the union, since October 15, 1013. have had six chedc- 
weik'hmen, and at one time, wl>en one of them was sidi, the president of tlie pit 
committee took it, and they kicked worse tlian ever. Tliey s{ii<l he robla^^l them. 
Tiiey have liad, as near as I can flml out, 14 presidents. No one will keep it, as 
they are supposed to butt into everybfxiy's business. I was told ))y onf* tliat be 
took it, thinking he could hold them down, hut he gave it up In a monlli as a 
bad Job. The present one is anxious to get out, as I lualerstand,” 

Now, I si)eak of that because 1 tlilnk it illustrates the dillieiilty of an oi)er- 
ator in his attempt to deal with men of that dmracter. Tiiey can not even 
keep peace among Uiomselves. Now, the incident I want to call attention to is 
tills: On November 20 in the daily report there was a note to tlie effect tliat 
“There was a man killed at lli(‘ Rugby iiiiiie" — tlie Rugby mine is an adjoining 
mine working nonunion — “ last niglit, and some of tmr men went to sec Idni. 
The conseiiuence was that the jiit committee would not let them work to-day 
1/ecause tiiey went to see a S(‘ah.” 

1 immediately took that mailer up. I first wrote to Air. McLennan, calling 
Ills attention to tlie fact, and advisiMl lilm tliat we could not permit any such 
interference with tlie opera! ion of I lie mine. If I he pit c<»mniitteo was to deter- 
mine who was to work and who was not to work, and if tln*y were to iirevenl; 
oiir using men and get ling the service out of them because of their visiting some 
poor fellow w'lio had been killed or going to see his remains, I w'as done with 
that pit coimiiittee, and 1 proposed to discliarge tliern; hut before dis<*harging 
them I \Yante(l him to make an investigation, and if he had any protest to make 
or any reason to give why those men should not Ik* discharged to let me know' it. 
]\ir. ^IciK*ririan wn'oto me after a few’ days that he had been away and had taken 
the matter u]> by phone and had advised tlie mi'ii if tiiy information was correct 
they were entirely unjust ified in lli(*ir interf(*renco, ami he is to advise me 
fiirth(*r. Ill order that tliere might Ik* no question of this, I have made some 
additional inquiries. I have a rejiort from the general superintendent of the 
mines, who was there that day, I also have a letter here, or a patier, which 
reads as follows: 

“ t»]i Novemlier 18, 1014. a particular friend of ours was killed at the Rugby 
mine. M'c went to sec* tlie corjise. Next day wlien we returned to work at the 
Rajison mine the [lit conirnitlee notified the drivers not to give ns the cars to 
load coal for Die reason of going to see this man wdio was killiKl.” 

Tt is signed by 12 men. Now', if we have got to let the pit committee* run our 
business, we are going to fire the pit comniirree and everybody connected with 
tliat: ami responsible for that. Wo are responsible for that mine ami for the 
operation of it, and 1 don't i>ropose to Itave the pit committee exercising any 
authority there. 

Another little matter may be of intere^r. Hi're is a notice, one of several of 
which was posted at the mine, dated Moenibcr 2-"*, 1P14; “There will be no 
work to-inori'ow', except for." and so forth. 

I have no reason to snp])ose Dial tin* union will siqiport Dio }ut committee in 
any su<*h proceeding ns tliat. Whether tli(*y will agree with me that these men 
should be disciplined by discliarge 1 do not know'. That I w'ill tind out. Now, 
the feeling on the part of the men is rlmt orders of Du* pit committee? go. With 
the exception of such interference as Diosc which I have cited instances of, and 
this is the W’orst one that we liave had, we have had no serious difficulty. Tiie 
other things have simply been annoyances which we have been able to over- 
come, which exercise ami tax onr patieiici*. T realize fully that we are dealing 
with an ignorant lot of men — an ignorant class of men. 'JMiey have not any 
C(>nce[)tion of what the riglils of tin* public or the rigiits of the operator may be, 
and they haven’t had power in their own liands long enough to in.* soliered by it, 
but It is a little bard on tlie operator. 

Cbahman Walsh. How long have check weiglimen been enqiloyed at your 
mine? 

Mr. CrRTis. I don’t know'. 

Chairman Walsh. MVre they eirqdoyed at your mine iirior to this year? 

Mr. Curtis. I think so; yes, 1 tlilnk tlu‘y were employed -lay reco!Ie< thm 

is they were employed some time prior to the .strike. . 

Chairman Walsh. Under what sort (»f an orgaiii'/.atioii did Du* nu*!! agree 
on a clieckvveiglmmn at that time? 
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Mr. Curtis. M>II, if I nm correct In that— I wouldn't be positive of It, 
ber-jKise 1 mn not sure— it Avns simply by their selection. 

Chniriiian Walsti. I was going to ask you if there is any difference In the 
proportionate tonnage for which you pay miners, whether it has been increased 
after the employment of the check weighmen. 

Mr. CrRTTf? No. There is a lot of talk — loose talk — about the miner not 
getting pay for the coal he mines. I am not prepared to make any statement 
for anyb(Hly\s mine but my own, but I know that'the trouble with us is to get 
the coal sold and on the l)ooks for which we pay the miners. As a general 
proposition thei’e is a sliortage at the end of the month, instead of a surplus. 
AVe have a check on tliat. We know how much coal we send to the boilers; 
we know how much we sell the miners locally; we have our car weights — 
Aye also have the pay roll itself. The troublesome thing that bothers me is to 
find the coal I paid the miiKTs for and not to tlnd the surplus. 

Chairman AA’alsii. What is the difl’erence between your wage rate and the 
Avage rate of nonunion mines? 

Mr. (JrRTTS. I do not know what the Avage rate in nonunion mines is. We 
pay for men nnderground, .$,’1.4.5. My understanding is that the present scale 
for the most of ibe nonunion men is .$51.30; Init I haven’t any personal infor* 
mation to that effect. 

Cliairman WAi.sir. Can you give a compari.'<on of the wages paid to other 
classes of men? 

Mr. Oi'RTTS. Siicli as wlial — Inside and outside hk'U? 

Chairman AA\\i.sh. Yes. 

Air. CuRTFS. No; I do not know AA'hat tliey are. I couhl not gh’e you any 
personal information; I haven't the knowledge. 

(’hairman AVai.sh. Do you believe it is practical to maintain checkweighmen 
Avitliout organization? 

;Mr. Curtis. Yes. I don’t see any reason in tlie world why they should not 
be so maintaineil. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Well, how would they s('lc(‘t (la*ir clas k weighmen? 

Mr. Curtis. .Tust as they do now — hy A'ote. 

Chairman Wai.sit. They Avoidd Iiave just to take 

Mr, Curtis. Take a vote of the Avorkmen as to wliom they want for check- 
AA’eighman. 

Chairman AA^alsit. AAVll, if the matter turns out the Avay you .say it does 
Avhen they have a checkweighman, and if there is a linsis for tlie contention 
on the part of the minors tliat they ought to huA’e lids chockweigliman, and 
there seems to be some restlessness because they don’t IniAe them, there is no 
reason Avhy that should not ho accordi'd in all mines, is there? 

Mr. Curtis. AVIiy, absolutely none. Tlic State law calls for It. Tf the State 
can’t enforce its own laws, it lietter get another administration that can. 

Chairman AA’atsti. How were your earnings in the past year compared with 
former years wlieri yon operated under nonunion com! it ions? 

Afr. Ct'Rtts. AVell. I can’t give you very satisfactory information on tliat. 
I Avill give you what T can. 

Chairman AValsh. Please do, 

(See (Jurtis exhibit.) 

Air. ri’RTis. The reason I say that is this; Ours is Imt a small mine at the 
best. AA’e are mining now in our southern mine aliout 8,0(K) tons a month. AA^e 
could produce lO.dOO in a month if we had a market for it. Put during this 
last year we liave been alile to operate Avith n reasonahle force all during the 
year. In past years Ave liavo generally found it necessary to sliut down for two 
or three mouths in tlie spring and early summer, because of the fact that we 
could not mine and sell coal at tlie prices at Avhicii it was being marketed 
during what is known as tlie early storage periml. Then, for two years prior 
to last fall — that is, the fall of last year — we Avere .seriously embarrassed by two 
things Avhich hamlicapped our production; One Ava.s the inability to secure 
cars In which to make shipment. The other AA^as in the Inability to secure 
miners. In each of those yi^ars wv bad in the beginning of the full-winter 
season a reasonably good number of miners, but we Avere unable to get cars 
Avith anything like reasonable service. And the con.seqnence Avas Ave lost 
many of onr miners who went to otlier mines, Avliere, for some reason or an- 
other, the railroads were a little more fret? in distrilmtlng the cars. The con- 
sequence Avas tliat during tliose tAvo years, 1911 ami 1912, we ofierated the 
southern mines under very unfaA’orable ('omlltions. AVe were short of men, we 
were short of orders, and sliort of curs ; Avhen we had plenty of orders, Ave liad^ 
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no cars. All of that affects not only the earnings of the men, hut It affects 
also their production. 

Now, in anticipation of the possibility of some such question as you have 
asked, I have looked over some of our pay rolls for preceding years and at- 
t(?mpted to pick out months when the tonnage made the figures approximately 
(-'omparable. I notice<l that in December, 1910, at Uapson No. 1 mine, 40 miners 
earned for the month $82.15 apiece, average. That was their gross earnings. 
'I'lieir net earnings were $53.35. I also notice, however 

Chairman Walsh. What is the difference between gross and net? 

Mr. OuETis. Sir? 

Chairman Walsh. What is the difference between gross and net, what consti- 
tutes the difference? 

Mr. CuiiTis. From tlie gross earnings are deducted the amounts wliich are 
cliarged to the men during the month, either for powder and oil, or for rent, or 
for coal we furnish them, or for orders given them on stores to buy supplies. 
Now, that really means nothing unless you know what the deduction repi'esent.s. 
But simply as a matter of information, that shows that tlio.se 40 miners aver- 
aged a net, after deduction of everything tliat was charged to them, wbetluT it 
was powder and oil or whether it was order.s on stores for groceries and meats, 
$53.35 at the end of the UKmth, net. I noticed also that 10 of those men aver- 
aged $130.27 as gro.ss earnings. I have selected the 10 liighest-paid minei’s on 
tlie list. Those men are paid by tlie ton. I do (bat for this reason, that the 
average earnings of the miners is misleading. Some miners are good miners, 
and .some are bad. Some are dissolute and unsteady, and some are steady men. 
Taking of (lie 40 miners the 10 highest-paid men f(W the month, the maximum 
jiay was $179.55, while. thO average, as I said, was, for the 10 men, $1.30.27, 
sliowing what men could do If they wanteil to. 

Now, wo paid at that time to drivers, and I presume to pi’actically ail men 
working inside tlio iiiiiio, $2.95 a day for nine liours; outside men were paid 
$2.10 per (lay, and two or tliree boys we paid $1 a day. Those were small, lialf- 
grown boys, doing a boy’s work. The average production per man for that 
inontli wa.s 79.7 tons. That is another thing that if you take into (‘onsider- 
ation must be taken with an understanding of the conditions of tlie mine. We 
liave thin veins of coal. Tliey run from some places loss than 3 fei't to 3^ and 
very rarely over 4 feet. The coiLsequence is we have a great deal of rock work 
to do. Tli(' entries all have to be, of conrs(\ liigluu’ than is represented by the 
lJ‘icknoss of the vein, and the consequence is we have to take out a great deal 
of I'ock and have a groat deal of narrow work, which Is expensive. Tlie 79.7 
tons of coal at the mining rate would fepreseut materially less tlian rhe men 
oarmnl, because in addition to the pay tlu'y received for the coal thi'y produced 
liiey also were paid for their yardage and rock work. 

In tlie first half of Seiiti'iuber, 1913, that uas the first 15 days preceding the 
strike, we had 33 miners at that time in tliat mine. The average wages of tho.se 
33 miners was $38.30 for the half iiiontli. That would make $70.00 for the full 
inontli, at the same rate. Twelve miners, however — 12 out of tiie 33— averaged 
for the half month $01.90, which would liavo made their wages at tlie same rate 
approximately $124 for tlie month. I haven’t here anything which Indicates 
the net wages; that is, the net earnings. Tlu»se were the gross earnings. 

Now, at that time wo were paying for insiile men $3— for certain inside men, 
$3.12; and other men inside, 39 cent.s per liour; outside men we were paying 
$2.20 a day ; and picker boys, $1. At the present time— I liave taken the last 
half of October of this year— the iirst 50 men on the roll, all but 9 of whom were 
minors, the balance being company men, and not salary men, wonld, on the aver- 
age, get $50.80 for the half month. Tliat would be $101.60 as their monthly 
earnings. Their net earnings were $45.95, on the average ; that is, after deduct- 
ing all orders given, charges against them for i>owder and for oil, and their 
^ union dues, and their doctor, and everything else, their average net earnings 
were $45.95. I have selected out of that 50, 14 miiier.s whose average earnings 
were $65.42 for the half month. 

Now, I liaven’t anything representing here the average deductions, but I 
have made a memorandum of the total amount charged up for the half month 
for stores. Stores with us represents that which wo .sell the men— ixiwder 
and oil; practically nothing else. There were 94 miners, and the total stores 
charged against them was $136.95. That is very much less than it was in 
I)e<*e,mber, 1910, and the rea.son for it was that last siiring I got sick of having 
coal all shot to pieces in violation of the State law. When spring came along 
we had a great many more miners than usual, and I issueil orders that those 
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mett were to mine their eoel. It hm been « ease of mine their coal or ^et out. 
Consequently many of these men produced a larjje tonnage witlKuit Hi)ei«ling 
a doliar’s worth of powder; don’t use any powtier; mined it instead. 

I nmy add to that that this C>ct(>l)er, 1&14, statement shows that for the last 
half of the month the miners have reachetl 45.9 tons per uiiin. That is in a(hH- 
tion 

Chairman Walsh. What is that last? 

J\[r. Curtis. Tlio average amount of eoal miJied per man for the last half 
of October of this year, 45i) tons i>er man. That is, aKS I said l)efore, an en- 
tirely misleading fact, unless it is borne in mind, first, that it reiwesents the 
average — not even the average does not give tlie net .average for all the men — 
and, second, that those wages correspond to the amount of ('mil minal, wbh'li 
i.s supplemented by the rock and narrow work they have done. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you have that written out and handed to the clerk? 
Mr. Curtis. I will. 

(Hee CurtLs exhibit.) 

Cliairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson wmdd like jo ask you a question. 
Commissioner Gariuhson. There are some figures which I have here, and 
I will look at them. 

Chairman W’aush. Wh.at is yonr comdusion. 3dr. (hirtis, if you have any, a.s 
to the comparison of your earning,s under these union conditions aial nominiou 
conditions? 

Mr. Ch'RTis. Average of our earnings? 

Ciutirman AValsh. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I haven’t any conclusions to ofi’er as to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any as to your output and tin-* (warnings of the 
moil ? 

Mr. CcuTis. I d(m*t know wlielhm' I quite underst.and youi* (luestion. 
Clvairman Wai.sh, (kuild you summarize now your conclusions as to the 
output and earnings of the men under union .and nonunion conditions? 

Mr. OuRTia, I un(ler.stand that some (rf the men complain that they do not 
in-ake a.s much now as they did undei' tiie old conditions. ]My o\s'u opinion 
Ls that that is not justitied hy the facts. In 1910 W(‘ paid 60 cents a ton for 
mining coiil, and in 1913, prior to the .strike, we paid 03 cents a ton fm* all 
coal 3 feet and over in thickness and 68 cents a ton f(H^ all umier 3 feet. Under 
those condltion.s, if the men do not earn more, it is iKeaiiso of the fact that 
they then w'orked nine hours a d.ay aiKl are now' working eight hours a day. 
That has nothing to do with the union conditions, exa^pt the State law forlddsi 
us to work men underground for more tltun eight Iiours a day. 

Commissioner Gahretsox. 1 want to ask one question. In regard to what 
you state was the arbitrary attitude of the pit coiuinlttee, that is the way you 
descidbed them? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. If those men liave Ix^en working for 10 .v(‘ur.s in a 
nonunion mine when they tirst .started in tlie other, is it not veiy likely that 
their artiitrary attitude was due in .some measure to their intoxication caused 
from their flr.st effort to juit in operation a .successful mea.sure? 

Mr. CuBTia. I think that has a great de.al to do W'lth it ; I think the,se men 
are intoxicated with the little success tla^y had. 

Comraisi^loiier Garretson. Ue.sponsihility has not cooled them? 

Mr, Curtis. That is it. And I feed that T am doing an ahsoiiiti^ injustice, 
and would be doing an inju.sflce, to the union if I did anything else; that I am 
doing an a!>Molute justice in disciplimiig tfiese imm, and if the union €loes not 
want to back m(? up in it, I liave no furtlner use for the union. 

Cliairman Walsh. Comini.s.sloneF Wetnstoc^k wants to ask some questkwi.s. 
Comnaissdoner Weinstoik. You have oiierated under nonunion conditions 
and also under union conditioiLS? 

Mr. CTurtis. Y(^, sir. 

Commissioner Wkin, stock. T gather that while you nray have found sonk* 
disadvantajptes in operating under iKinimkm coiwlitions you seemingly have dis- 
covered that operating under union eomlitions is not all beer and skittles. 
Now, .summing' up the advantages and disadvantages under both candition.s, 
under which of the two condititms would you say the advantages are iu the 
ascemlency to the operator? 

Mr. Cirirris. Under nonunitm couditioas abstrintely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Under nouunlou conditions? 

Mr. CuRTiSv Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner AVeinstock. Then you o]>eriite under union conditions not from 
choice but from necessity? 

Mr, CuuTis. From coinpulsion. 

Commissioner M^etnstock. And \vhat do you find to be the disadvantages of 
working under unionism that makes nonuinou conditions the preferable condi- 
tions? 

IVIr. Curtis, Well, I want to say, as a preface to my answer, that so far as I 
know we have never been accused, eiilier by the men or by anybody else, of ever 
dolitg other than treating our men al)solutely fail*. Our men have stayed iiy us 
and they come back year after year. We have never been accused Of short- 
wiMghing the men or treating tliem nn justly. AVe ai-e operating in a dangi-roiis 
business. You can not get away from tlie fact that a man who mines coal 
.and who operates a coal mine is In a ilangerous business, and you must have 
discijjline in tlie mine or yon are likely to lilow ui) the mine and property and 
mill lioth. We have tliese constant intm-frrences with dscipline in the mine 
when we are operating under union conditions, AVhether that will continue 
irideliiiitely I don’t know. From teslimony given me by i)t‘ople who have 
operated In other union fields for years, those things will always continue under 
union conditions. 1 think that is perhaps a little extreme; rthink we may all 
learn wisdom, but it will be after you and 1 are dead, Thes(' are some of the 
respects in which we are sulTering and will suffer. 

I told you that we have not been able in the past year to make money. That 
is true, but it has been largely because of the ahnorinal conditions which have 
been in oxlsterue in this liekl. Whidher 1 shall lie lie able to make any money 
next siii'ing, when the storage season comes on, I do not know. There is more 
coal now than there is a demand for, and I very imicli doubt it. We have to 
pay out more uioiiey in many cases without any return to the employers. As 
an illiistvalioTi, we used to laiy the boys, and we only have one or two of them 
on the outside picking coal in cars, etc. A\'e paid lluun ,fl a day for nine hours, 
and we now pay them $U.do a day for eight liours. They are iiot Vorth any more, 
but we have to pay them that whetluT they are wortli it or not. In our Oolo- 
ra(l(» Springs mine we hud a man that went on duty at the close of the regular 
hours for the day engineer, and he staytnl there all nlglit All he had to do was 
to put a little coal in the lioiler, and practically his whole function was that of 
watclinian. That was a .ioii that was very much sought after, and we use<l to 
pay him J{i2,50, where we pay $5.()0 now. We have to put on two men that work 
right hours. It is not a Stale law, hut is a union law. And those two men do 
tile work, hut do not do it any better than the one man used to for $2.50. I do 
not consider that any benefit to the puhllc, or tlie operator, or anybody else; it 
is a waste of money. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. Po we nmlerstnnd you to say you are paying 
$2.05 now for service you only paid $1 for? 

Ah’. Ct'KTLs. I tliink that is the correct figure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A'ou mean $1 a day or .$1 a ton? 

Air, Cl KTis. Oiii' dollar a day. That is a hoy whose sole work is to stand 
over the coal and pick out the occasional pie(;es of rock. 

(kmimissionei* AVeinstoi’k. What difference is then* in the selling price of the 
coal now, when you are jiaying $2.05 a day for the .‘^erviee, compared with the 
selling price of tlie coal at the time you jiaid $1 a day for that .service? 

Air. Cirurrs. It is lower than it was at some periods and higher than at 
others. 

C\)mmis.sioner AVeinstock. Strike an average, if you plea,s(\ Mr. Curtis. 

Air. CuRi’is. The selling price of that coal is not based on the cost of pro- 
(lu(;tion of the coal, hut on what you can get. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. At what iierhsl were you paying this $1 a day; 
how far hack? 

Mr. Curtis. Up to tlie time of the strike. 

Cominlssloner AVeinstoc k. How hmg ago? 

Mr. Curtis. That was in September, 15)13. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Prior to that you paid a dollar? 

Mr. Ct'RTis. I think a dollar a day for the hoy. 

Oommissioner AVeinstock. Now, you pay more than double for ttie service? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Commissioner AA'einstoc:k. AVill that same irKTea.se in wage hold gmal all uj) 
and down the line? 

Mr. Curtis. By no means. AVe were paying $2.95, I tliink, for labor inside 
the mlue—work we are now paying $3.45 for. 
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Commis-sioner Weinstock. Could you briefly give us the present wage and 
the wjige before the strike for the different functions? Say, the boys got $1 a 
day against $2.05 now? 

Mr. OuKTis. I could not give you that with certainty. 

Corainissloner Weinstock. Will ydu be good enough to read off the compara- 
tive figures, if you have them? 

Mr. CuKTis. My recollection is that we paid $2.95 prior to the strike for all 
labor inside the mines. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And how much now? 

Mr. CuBTis. $3.4.5 ^^■e pay now ; that i.s the best of my recollection. 

Commis.sioner AVkin stock. An increase of about 16 or 17 per cent? 

iMr. CrRTis. Yes. 

Commissioner AVetnstock. Have you any other figure.s there? 

^ir. CuKTi.s. We paid — where are those memoranda I had? 

Comml.ssioner AA'einstock. AA’ill you be g<»od enough to fui’iiish the commission 
with the wage list before and after the strike? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

(See ('urtis exhibit.) 

Coinmi.ssioner Weinstock. How Ims the selling price of coal ranged since the 
strike? Take an average as compared with a corresponding period before the 
strike. 

Mr. Curtis. I caiutell you better than the average. AA\* liave sold none of 
our lump coal since the strike at less than ,$2.75 a ton at the mine, because we 
could not produce it for les.s. 

(.•ommissloner Weinstock. Since the strike'? 

Air. CuHTis. Yes. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Prior— wliat? 

]Mr. Curtis. We sold it at .$2.25 at a loss. 

(-onimissioner AA’einstock. AVhat is tiie cost of production; what is the cost 
to land a ton of coal? 

Mr. Ci’rtis. I do not know that I am obliged to an.swer tliat question. 

(Commissioner AA'einstock. No; you are not, if you do not wish to do so. 

Mr. CiUTis. I would not have any objection to giving it to the members 
of the commission, but there are too many coal men around here. 

(Commissioner AVeinstoi'k. You are not obliged to an.swer any questions (hat 
v'ould embarrass you. You went on to say that the selling price since the 
strike has been $2.7.5? 

Mr. Curtis, No; tinit was only a part of my answer, wbich I did not com- 
plete. AA'e have not sold lump coal since the strike at less than $2.7,5, nor 
<an we produce it at a price which would permit us to .sell it at a le.ss price; 
that is, lump coal. The storage price for two or threi^ months this last sum- 
mer was $2.40, but I would not sell at that price, because I could not produce 
it at that cost. 

Commissioner AA^etnstock. Give us a little summary of the prices as they 
h«nve advanced here in this country. 

Mr. Curtis. I'he storage prices are held low in order to induce the dealers 
to buy CT)al during the time of the year when they do not nwd It, and thus 
permit us to operate. As the season advances the price usually increases. 
In August, I think, our price was .$3 a ton for lump coal ; in September, $3.25 ; 
and since tlien and now our price Is $3.50 for lump coal. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Will you, for the information of this commis- 
sion, be good enough, at your early convenience, to present a statement with 
the following comparable figures: The average wage 12 months before the 
strike — for the period of 12 months b(*fore the strike — and 12 months after the 
strike; the average selling price of your coal for a period of 12 months before 
the strike and a period of 12 months after the strike? 

Mr. Curtis. You want the average wage? 

Commissioner AVf.instock. Yes; the average wage and the average selllhg 
price before and after the strike. AAlll you do that for us, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

(See Curtis exhibit.) 

Commlssloiibr Weinstock. In tlie matter of wages, of course, we want the 
actual wages paid. 

Comml.ssioner O’Connell. Not the average .scale ; you want the actual wage.s? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Now, summing up, I gather that the dis- 
advantages you find In working under unionism are primarily that of friction 
and the loss of discipline in your organization? 
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Ml*. CuETis. That is correct. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Are there any other disadvantages? 

Mr. CuBTis. Well, I think the excessive wages we are required to pay to 
certain men is a distinct disadvantage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would that be a disadvantge if those wages were 
common wages? 

Mr. CuBTis. Yes; I think It is a disadvantage to pay any man more than 
his time and work are worth, based upon a comparison of the work he does 
with the work other men do and the price at which they do it. In other 
words, when I am obliged to pay a boy, who can fill the job the minute lie 
has passed the legal age at which he can work at all, $2.05 a day, I conclude 
that the public Is throwing money away. 

(,'ominlssioner Weinstock. What is the age of that boy? 

Mr. Curtis. My recollection is that it is 10 years; but I may be mistaken 
about that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the minimum age? 

Mr. Curtis. I think there are others who can answer that question better 
than I, but I think 16 years- is the minimum age; 1 am not positive about 
that, however. 

Commissioner \A'i:in stock. How much can such a l)oy earn a day at other 
occupations ? 

]\Ir. Curtis. When I started to work I earned $4 a week; that was some 
years ago. 

( ’ommissioner Weinstock. That would he about $12.60 a week? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

(, Commissioner Weinstock. About $50 a month? 

]\lr. (Ttrtjs. Yes, sir. 

(fiialrnian Walsh. Coinmlssioner O'Connell will ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the criticism you ofi'er apply to both your 
mines, as to the general criticism? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. I do not want to he understood as criticizing the condition* 
we have in the mines at Colorado Springs to the same extent as in the soutlL 
At Colorado Springs we have little of it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is what I want to know, if your criticism, 
in answer to Commissioner Weinstock, applied to your general dealings with 
organized labor or whether you were ilistingulshing between your two mines. 

:Mr, Curtis. I do not think I was distinguishing between them in answer to 
the first question; I think the answer applies to both, but I think it affects us 
in varying degree at the two mines. 

C’ommlssloncr O’Connell. What do you think is a remedy for that friction 
and loss of discipline? 

Mr. Curtis. I will have to throw up my hands I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have not found it yet? 

Mr. Curtis. No. I am a thorough believer in the idea tliat we are obliged 
in this country to have union labor; tlieoreticnlly, J think it is correct; prac- 
tically, I have no use for it. I will make myself perfectly plain— that is, based 
on my experience with union labor. 

C’hulrman Walsh. Commissioner lAumon has a question or two to ask you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question, please. What is your 
opinion about the workmen’s compensation? How do you feel about it? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I feel this way. It is a grief to me when I see men 
injured and killed. Fortunately, I have not had any killed in recent years. 
It is a grief for me to see men who suffer injury and death to whom there can 
not be some compensation made. We have not any means of doing it. 
Our men have the services of a physician, which Includes hospital. We are 
called upon often times to contribute to the support of their families, which 
we do willingly. But there is no provision for a man who has been injured or 
perhaps killed and leaves a family. The profits of the business do not war- 
rant it I carry Insurance that costs me a good deal of money ; that, however, 
Is not for the protection of the men, but the protection of the mines against 
suits. 

AA^hen you ask about compensation laws, I have not studied the compensation 
laws which have been enacted in this country, the subject generally, so I have 
no opinions to offer you which would have any value whatever. 

Commissioner AVeinstock, Which of the two conditions do you think would 
be the more equitable, that the burden for Injuries and accidents shall be borne 

38819-S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 35 
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by the worker and his dei)endeuts, or that that burden should be placed upon the 
industry? 

Mr. CuBTis. You mean the fatalities and the injuries which are not fatal, 
which are the inevitable result of labor? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Industrial accidents. 

Mr. CuKTis. Those should be borne by the industry, but they must be borne 
by the industry in some way that will not put all the small representatives of 
tlie industry out of business. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. Now% this further question, Mr. Curtis : 
Supposing legislation should be devised whereby you and other mine opera- 
tors, for example, could get insurance at actual cost in connection with work- 
men's compensation, what would be your attitude toward w'orkmeu’s compen- 
sation? 

Mr. Curtis. If it was insurance at actual cost, which must be borne by the 
individual operator for the losses inciirrend in liis individual mine, it would 
nut be worth a snap of your fingers, because that loss might wipe him out any 
minute. Now, I carry insurance up to a limited amount, in other words, per- 
haps $15,000 represents the limit of loss which the insurance company is car- 
rying on any single accident in iny mine; if (liere is a loss abo^■e tliat amount, I 
must bear it. If your proposition of having it at cost means that the Indi- 
vidual operator must bear the indlvidiiai cost resulting from accidents in his 
individual mine, it is not any good at all. If you SF)read it over 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Exactly. The idea would be to 
have the industrial accident insurance on the same plane it is to-day — that Is, 
each policyholders to pay his premium, but the loss is distributed over all. 
Now, w'ith that system in operation, what would be your idea? 

Mr. Curtis. I would rather have that than the conditions that exist to-day. 
One qualifying clause I put in my answer; I specified rliat was to apply to acci- 
dents which were due to unavoidable conditions, it does not apply to unnews- 
sary accidents which are the fault of the Individuals hurt. Now, during tlie 
last three or four years I do not think we have liad more than one death 
in either of our mines ; w’C have Iiad few at any time. Tliat one occurred three 
or four months prior to my taking charge of this company. We had two 
men working, one in the main entry and one in the back entry. The one in tlie 
buck entry put in a shot which failed to go off, and he took it out and then Imd 
some curiosity as to why that shot failed to go. So lie took llie fuse out and 
looked at it, and tlien went back to the firs crosscut and called the man who 
was working in the main entry back to him, and they (iiscussed tlie diilkulty 
with that fuse, as to wliy it had failed to go off. They were not satisfied with 
their examination of it and cut it open, and then to furtlier determine to their 
own satisfaction wliy it had not gone off, one took his lamp and lighted it. 
Well, powder burns pretty quickly, and It burned his fingers. So he tossed it 
to one side Into a can of powder that he had left tliere, and tliat man was 
buried. I do not know why I should i>uy, or any o[)erator should pay, for tliat 
man’s loss. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If a piwe of machinery in your plant is broken 
by accident or through the stupidity of s<m»e one, wlio jiays for it? 

Mr. Curtis. Unfortunately, I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly; the industry has to bear it. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes ; but that is accident, and not carel<‘ssness. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien should not the same principle apply to the 
human machine? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; theoretically I agr€i3 with you absolutely; the only thing 
Is to work out some sclieme which is equitable and will not kill the small 
operator. What we are trying to do In this day Is to cultivate the little fel- 
low, and not put him out of business, and I do not know any quicker way to 
put him out of business than to perpetrate a law which would be an unjust 
compensation law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Under which of the two coiuUtloas have you found 
a greater number of accidents, working under unionism or nouiinlonism ? 

Mr. Curtis. My answer to that would be under unionism, but that may not 
be a fair statement to the union workers. These accidents are spasmodic. 
The old theory Is that we have three In succession, and we have had three. 
We have had but one during this year that I have been satisfied, from the 
reports given me, were not due to the carelessness of the men hurt One was 
an accident to a man by a pocket rock dropping out of the roof, which he could 
have prevented If he bad taken the proper precautions. The most of them 
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are due to absolute carelessuess on the part of the workmen and disregard of 
the orders of the pit boss. The pit boss would tell him to put up a prop and 
lie would do It when lie got ready. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In summing up, what answer would you make to 
the question? 

^Ir. Curtis. To the best of my knowledge and belief we have had more acci- 
dents under union working than noniiiiion, and I think that is not due to any 
deterioration in the class of the men, but deterioration in the discipline of 
the mines. 

('liairiuan Walsh. Commissioner Lennon lias u question or two to ask. 

Commissioner Lennon. The instances that you mention are apparently faults 
of the individual rather than faults of the unions, these instances of friction 
in your mines; you do not intimate that they were instances caused by any 
action or any direction of the unions? 

j\ir. Curtis. VVe tliliik they were aiisolutely, and they were for this reason: 
I do not charge it up to the ollicers of the union in Denver; they have not 
iiad anything to do with it I charge it up to tiie local members of the union. 
Xow, we are not hiring McLennan or Doyle* or Hayes; they are not working 
in my mine; the men working in my mine are the men down at the mine. If 
you IiaAO ail organization in wliich they have to have 14 different presidents in 
13 months there is something w'rong with tlie union in that locality. I do 
not charge it to llie United Mine Workers of America as a class, but i charge 
it to that inirticular portion of it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there anything wrong with the union or something 
wrong in the individuals composing it? 

Mr. Curtis. We are only clealing with tlie individuals conqxislng the union. 

Commissioner Lennon. Who seknits the men (hat work in your mine? 

]\Ir. Cmrris. W’'e do, to the best of our knowh'dge, as tlu'y app(‘ar. 

CommisslomM’ Lennon. Is the union r('Si)ousiI)le for Ihe selection made of 
the men you employ in your mines? 

iilr. CufiTJs. TIu' union would like to he, hut they won’t. That question w'as 
brought to me nsHuitly in which the n'qnest was made by one of our Colorado 
Siirings miners that the elieckweighman should keep a list of the men applying 
for work and we should take (he iiuai iu (he order that tlie w’ork was promised 
them, and 1 said, “ M’e will sloji that, because we will i>romise none of them 
work”; but tin* iirojiosition was to take tlie men In the order that they ap- 
plied and w^e w’ou’t do that. 

Commi.s.sioiier liENNON. Was that orderod by tlie ilistriet union of Colorado? 

^Ir. CuKTTS. No; it was the request of the hM;al union. I simply refused it 
and said it was a violation of our contract and (hey were sensible enough to 
drop it. 

Commissioner I^ennon. How tloyou compare tlie quality of (he men employeil 
ill the mining industry m>w' with a luimluT of yi'ars ago? 

^Ir. Curtis. My experienee is of recent years, and 1 am not qiialltied to 
answer that question. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Commissioner O'Connell has one more question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you joiniHl this new association that wuis 
formed of the operators? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir; hut I prohahly will. I made a motion that a committee 
be appointed to do something of that kind, hut T was out of town on tlie occa- 
sion of their meeting and so far have not joineil it and have not sam their 
by-laws or whatever they preiiared as a result of that day’s work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You do not know anything about the association? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir ; except liy hearsay. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Ballard. From the testimony of the last witness I hecame 
slightly confusal as to what is the meaning of “recognition of tlie union.” 
wiiat do you understand by “recognition of the union”? What do you under- 
stand that to mean? 

Mr. CiHtTis. My understanding of the meaning of “ recognition of the union ” 
is to contract with tlie United Mine Workers of America. 

Commissioner Ballard. You tliink tliat is the general acceptation of tlie 
term? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 
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Chairman Waish. Commissioner O'Connell vroukl like to ask another queg- 
tion. 

(.^oiijiuissionor O'Connell. To do wliat, for Instance? ^^'hat does that agree- 
ment require you to do? 

Mr. CuBTis. It requires us to use their men— hold on, I won’t say that. The 
best answer to that question is to take their contract and read it as to what 
it requires us to do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you not at lll)erty, under your contract, to 
employ nonunion men? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, we can employ nonunion men; but Cod help the man that 
goes into that mine who does not join the union. 

(’ommissioner Wktnstock. lUit so far ns you are concerneil, there are no 
restrictions on thorn? 

Mr. Ct'RTis. Oh, no; no restrictions placed on thorn by us. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the matter of the meiubersiilp of the men 
I'ests with themselves? 

Mr. Curtis. Hosts with themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does it absolutely i*est with tliem, or are you re- 
(piired to send to Indianapolis their dues? 

Ml*. Curtis. We are not re(iuli*ed to send them to Indianapolis, but we pay 
them 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). You keep a list 

Mr. Curtis. We take his dues out of Ids wages. 

Commissioner AVeinstocjc. 8o, if you hire a nonunion man, that moment be 
becomes a union man because you take out his dues and give them to the 
union? 

Mr. Curtis. I have not had enough curiosity about that to find out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know, as a matter of fact, Mr. Curtis, whether 
your organization is all union or only partly union? 

Mr*. Curtis. Oh, our men are all union. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. All union? 

]Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

(’hairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson wishes to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. 1 would like to ask you for au exiri’ession of opin- 
ion. pure and simple, Mr. Curtis, if you feel free to give it, because this is only 
touching the human side. You have been through both sides. You were non- 
union and now you have been regenerated, and you know both sides of the mat- 
ter. Isn’t the greatest objection that the average employer has to dealing with 
the union the sense of surrendering his last word in the control ? 

Mr. Curtis. I think that is very largely true; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. ^Ir. Ballard has some questions. 

(’ommissloner Ballard. Mr. Curtis, as ISIr. Garretson says, you have been 
both nonunion and a union man, but some years ago you changwl to union 
labor? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner Ballard. And several years ago you discontinued them? 

^Ir. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

(kimmissioner Weinstock. I didn’t quite understand the reasons you dis- 
continued. 

. Mr. Curtis. I did not go Into that at length, because that was before my 
active connection with the company, and I w<»uld be giving you only hearsay 
evidence. I am perfectly willing to go Into it at length If you wish hearsay 
evidence. 

Chairman Walsh. We will be glad to have you go into it, as we do receive 
hearsay evhlence when it seems to be of value. 

Air. CxLRTis. The reason for discontinuing was the arbitrary and high- 
handed action of the union. They were, a.s I understand, interfering radically 
and seriously with the operation of the mine, and treating even the men un- 
fairly, and were fining some of them excessive amounts, which they were asking 
this company to deduct from their wages. And it was because of that failure 
of the union to measure up to its duties and obligations and Its possibilities 
that their use was discontinued. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was that the present organization? 

Mr. Curtis. I think so; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long ago was tlint? 
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Mr. CuuTis, Mr. McLennan could tell you tliat better than I can, I should 
say it was 8 or 10 years ago. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Were the niiners then not connected with the 
Western Federation of Miners? 

Mr. CuBTis. Well, I don’t like to answer questions that I am not positive about. 
My understanding Is that it was then the United Mine Workers of America; 
but I don’t know how I 

Commissioner Weinstock. How often, Mr. Curtis, do you make agreements 
with the union, annually or biennially or 

Mr. Curtis. Well, we made one in September, last year. That was supple- 
mented by a new one made somewhere around September of this year, which 
is supposed to run for two years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if disputes arise during the life of the agree- 
ment, how are those disputes adjudicated? 

Mr. Curtis. Tliere is no method, I think, provided for that. 

(''ommissioner Weinstock. You have no machinery for that? 

Mr. Curtis. AVell, I would rather look at the contract and tind out. That Is the 
best evidence. If there is any, it is recited in the contract. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have Joint grievance committees? 

Mr. CuRfUs. No. 

(.’oramlssioner AVeinstock. So you have no machinery to deal 

Mr, Curtis. Tlie macliinery is this; As I stated in the beginning of my testi- 
mony, If the pit committee and pit boss fail to agree, then it goes to the local 
otiicers and the superintendent. If they fall to agree, then it comes to the dis- 
trict oificers and to me as the president of the company. If we do not agree, 
then there is a strike. 

Commissioner AA'etnstock. You have no clause in your agreement providing 
arbitration in case of not being able to reach an understanding? 

Mr. CuKTis. I tliink not; I think not, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Unless you have some stabmient that you wish to voluntc'er, 
Mr. Curtis, that will be all. 

Mr, Curtis. No; I believe not. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. You are excused. 

J\Ir. Wei born. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. WELBORN. 

Cliairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

-Mr. AVelrojln. J. F. AA'elborn. 

(’bairman Walsh. And you reside in Denver, Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. AVelhorn. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your business, if you please? 

Mr. Weijiokn. I am president of the (Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been pre.sident of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.? 

]\Ir. Welborn. Almost eight years. 

Chairman Walsh. And jwior to that time, wlmt was your business? 

Mr. Welborn. I have been with the company almost 25 years in various 
capacities. 

Cliairman Walsh. I wish you would begin with the first and just state the 
various capacities In which you have been engaged with the company. 

Mr. Welborn. I commenced as a clerk in the sales department. I filled the 
various 

Chairman Walsh. In Denver? 

^Ir, AVelborn, A'es. 

Chairman AA^alrh. Has all that 25 years been passeil in Denver? 

Mr. AVelborn. Entirely ; yes. I have been employed in the various places in 
the sales department, up to the office of the vice president, in charge of sales 
and traffic; and. from that I was elected president in the early part of 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, under its 
present organization, been in existence? 

Mr. AVelborn. Twenty-two years. 

Chairman Waish. It is a corporation of what State? 

Mr. AVelborn. Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state, as briefly as you can, Mr. AVelborn, 
and in your own way, If you will, the history of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
to your knowledge, during the past 25 years, in respect to strikes and labor 
troubles. Begin with your first knowledge of the first one. 
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Mr. Welborn. I think the first strike of which I have memory, after I came 
with the company in 1890, occurred in 1894. That was the strike that has been 
referred to a number of times. It was a sympathetic strike, as I understand It. 
I am quite sure no demands were made In Colorado, but at the time a strike 
existed in Pennsylvania and ixjrhaps other parts of the East. The men here 
w'ere called out In sympatliy with the workmen In the East. Several hundred 
men marched from Fremont County — one witness has placed the number at 
700 — until they reached the southern part of the State — Huerfano and Las 
Animas Counties. I think the men, or practically none of them in those 
counties, left their work ; but as soon as this large army of men from the north- 
ern county put in their appearance the men — at practically a number of mines, 
anyway — In the south left their work. I don’t remember how long that strike 
lasted. I had no direct connection with the conduct of it or tlie company’s 
side of it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you recall, as a matter of history, what means were 
taken to protect property and preserve business in the strike zone? 

Mr. Welborn. My impression is that means somewhat slmiljir to those em- 
ployed in the present strike. 

Cliairman Walsh. That is, the militia was called out? 

Mr. Welborn. As to that, no; I think the militia were not called out. The 
first steps taken were those of employment of guards or deputy sheriffs, or 
whatever they might have been at that time. You will recall that one witness 
said or spoke of the Federal troops having been brought into Colorado at the 
time. I think that was directly in connection with the railroad strike occurring 
at the time, but they served indirectly as protection to the coal properties in 
souther Colorado, for the reason that so many of tlie coal mines are very close 
to Trindad and other central i)oiuts at which the Federal troops were stationed. 

Chairman Walsh. Did that strike liav(‘ any noticeable effect on the condi- 
tions in your industry, either as to wages, hours, or conditions, or anything else? 

Mr. Welborn. It had no effect, I tliiidv, on wages or hours, because, as I said 
a moment ago, tliere were no demands; there was notldng to adjust. As to 
business, it naturally affected It very materially, but just to what extent 

Chairman Walsh. That is, while the strike was on, yuii mean? 

^Ir. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. But did not affect the industry, so far as the relations of 
your company to its men were concerned? 

Mr. Welborn. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh, Was tliere any considerable number of men — or do you 
know tluit — that finally were left out of employment on account of that strike 
at that time? 

Mr. AVelborn. I don't know, hut I am quit<‘ sure no conslderalile number 
were left out. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AVell, unless you can think of some characteristics of 
that strike that might he significant to our inquiry you may proceed now to 
the next labor troui)le. 

j\Ir. AA’elborn. The next labor trouble was the one that occurred in 1903 
and 1904. It was called November 9, 1903, and culled off by .John Mitchell, 
president, and AV. B. AVllson, secretary of the organization. June 2, 1904. 

Chairman Walsh. It was called off then? 

^fr. AA^elborn. Calleil off; yes. My memory does not serve me as to the 
demands that were made at that time. 

Chairman AA’ aj.sh. AVell, ^^'e have tlumi practically agreed upon liere by the 
witnesses, so you may leave that out. 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t know — 1 think I would rather answer what questions 
you care to ask me. 

Chairman AA’alsh. A^ery well. The militia were called out in that case? 

Mr. Welborn. I believe they were, .some time after the strike was called, 
In the early part of 1904, 

Chairman AValsh. AA'Iiat knowledge have you of the deiKU’fatlon of men at 
that time? 

Mr. Welborn. I have none. 

Chairman Walsh. Any first-hand knowledge? . 

Mr. Welborn. No; none whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your company have anything to do with It through 
direct request to have this done? 

Mr. Welbobn. I am very sure it did not. 
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Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give us a brief statement of tlie organi- 
zation ttud operation of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., a.s regards tlie deteriuiua- 
tlon of labor conditions and the control of tlteir labor force. How ha.s your 
company organizeil to handle the labor .situation? 

Mr. Welborn. There is no si)ecial orginiization in our company for the pur- 
pose of handling tlie labor. 

f'hairman Walsh. ’W(‘11, how are the men employed? 

Mr. Welborn. Generally speaking, tliey aiv employed by the men at the 
mines — the superintendent and his pit l)o.ss, i>erlmi)s. In other eases they may 
be employed by the divlskai superintendent located at Trinidad. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wisli you would go down from the president, which I 
take» of course, to be tlie head of the company, and give me the nume.s of the 
operating otficers. 

Mr. Welborn. Well, tlie chief operating ollicer in tlie fuel de[)artment is Mr. 
AVeitzel, manager of the fuel dei>artment. Immediately umler him in au- 
thority is the assistant manager, 1*. Mattlson. In tlie largest district we 
Lave what we call a division suporintendmil. locateil jit Ti-inidad, J, I*. Thomas. 

Chairman Wal.sh. What does he have jurisdiction over? 

Mr. AVelboiin. Mines in the Trinidad district. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Are there other division su[K*rintendems? 

Mr. AVelbokn. Ko; we have no other division suiHTintendents. Tlie other 
mines are enougli nearer to our main otlice, of the department a I I'uehlo, to 
make it unnecessary to have a division snperintmulent there. 

Chairman Walsh. Follow on down. IIkmi, if you will, ph'ase, Mr. Welborn. 

i\ir. Welborn. Next afiei* the division .superintendent comes tlie miia' snjier- 
iiitendent, and then the pit boss, so called, who lias immediate cliargi' of [be 
men underground. 

Cliairiiian ^^^\LSTT. Give me a gimeral desori|)tioii of your [iroiierty in the 
counties in Colorado in which they are located. 

Mr, Welborn. The muiavs of the iiiiiuvs? 

Cliairman Walsh. Ve.s, .sir. 

^Ir. )\'elrorn. W'c have In Fas Animas County tin* Marley mine, immediately 
soutli of Trinidad; Starkville mine, also south of Trinidad; Knglevilte mint\ 
very near, which has been idle for a f(‘W yeai’s; Sopius miru*; T(*rcio; Primera; 
Frederick; Si'guiido coke ovens; Berwind miiu*; Tabasco mine and coke ovens; 
all of those properties are in Las Animas County, 

Chainiinn AA'alsh. In Las Animas County? 

Air. AA'ei.houn. A'es. In Huerfano ('ounly we have the Bouse mine, the 
Lester. Ideal, Cameron, AAhilsen, Robinson, AlcNally, Picroii. In Fremont 
County wo have Rockvale, Coal Creek, Fremont, and Noiiae, In Giimn.smi 
we have Crested Butte. 

Chairinaii AValsh. AVhat is that? 

Air. AA’elborn. Cresteil Butte hituminous mine, and an anthracite mine called 
Floresta. In Ib’tkin (Nmiily, tin* Giileli mine. In Gailield County, the Marion. 
That constitutes our mining properties. 

Cliairman AValsh. AA'Iiat is the total miinber of men eraploy(^l in your mines 
when running at full capacity? 

Air, AVeujorn. AA'e liave liad about 6,000 men, in the mines and coke ovens 
together, and when the mines were running full and the coke ovens had the 
same. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Row many miners have you in your mines now? 

Air. AVki.uorn. The last figures I .saw sIiowimI a little over 4.(K)0. That is 
for the month of October. 

Chairman Walsh. How many did you have on September 1, 1913? 

All*. Welborn. Approximately, .A.-KK); I should say somewliat less. 

Chainuan AALxlsh. AVlien the strike was called oil September 23, 1013, how 
many of your men went out? 

Air. AVelborn. I think somewhere from around 40 per cent of our men went 
out. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas there any particular change In the numh(‘r between 
the 1st of Septenih(?r and the 23d, wheu tlie strike was called? 

Air. Welborn. I think not. 

Chairman AValsh, AVas there any considerable number left anticipating a 
strike? 

Air. Welborn. A few left immediately before the 23d, and of those who re- 
siHuided to the strike call for various reasons did not leave ou the 23d ; some 
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Stayed on until the end of that week and then left, and. most of them ciaimea 
"because of the threats tliat had been made against them. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how many went out on September 23? 

Mr. Welborn. I can’t tell. I would have to approximate that very roughly, 
because we have made no figures, kept no records to indicate just what were 
in our employ on the 23d of September and what number the next day after, 
we will say. 

Chairman Walsh. I am trying to find out. if I can, how many went out Im- 
’ mediately upon the call, and how many went out which you conclude went out 
on account of being threatened and intimidatetl? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, there were several hundred, according to my advice, who 
left because of the threats made against them. Some of them might have left 
immediately before the 23d. At our Primera mine from April 20 until the 26th 
of that month, as I remember it, 106 men, I believe, or something over a hun- 
dre<l, left our employ. They were mostly Austrians, and practically all of them, 
either directly or indirectly, had said to our superintendents and to our other 
officers whom they had met that they were going to remain at work; they did 
not believe in the strike; that they were satisfied with the conditions, making 
good wages, and that th.ey were going to remain. Later they came to the 
superintendent, singly and in small numbers, and with quite an apparent regret 
.statwl that they would have to leave; either they had bwn threatenecl, or the 
family had, or some immediate friend had been threatened, and they requested 
to tell the friend to go. That condition to some extent existed in practically 
all the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhen was the present wage scale of your company 
adopte<l? 

Mr. Welborn. April 1, 1912. 

('.’hairman Walsh. How was th.at wage scale <leterinined? 

3rr. Welborn. It was determined hy an arbitrary advance over the previous 
immediately preceding scale. 

Chairman Walsh. When liad a scale h('<‘n fixed prior to that lime? 

Mr. AVelhorn. .Tanuary 1, 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. And when had one l)een fixed i>rior to that time? 

Mr. Welborn. In October, 1902. 

Chairman Walsh. There was no advance, then, alter the strike of 1904 until 
1907? 

^fr. AVelborn. None; no, sir. 

Chairman AV'aush. And what was the advance 1907? 

wMr. AVelborn. The advance of 1907 was an arbitrary of .I cents per ton at, 
I think, not all of the mines, but practically all (»f them—an arbitrary Increase 
of 5 cents per ton, which approximated 10 per cent. 

Tlie advance of 1902 had l)wn cents In some mines aud 10 in other districts, 
aud materially exceeded 10 per cent increase. 

Chairman AValsh. The testimony 

3Ir. AA'Elborn. Alay I not give you the later advance? 

Chairman AValsh. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. AA’klborn. The one of 1912 was also an advance of about T) cent.s per ton, 
po.s.sibly 5 cents at everyone of the iiiines, and It has anioimted to approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. The percentage of increase in tfie mining rate in the three 
advances over the scale existing prior to October, KK)2, was 32 in the Trinidad 
district and something over 40— between 40 and 4.!i — in the next large, st 
<listrict, that in Huerfano County. 

Chairman AValsh. Now’, hy wiiora W’as the increase of 1912 determined? 

Mr. AVelborn. By the managing officers of the company. It came up in dis- 
cussion, the advisability of it, I think, first between Mr. AVeltzel and myself; 
no demand had been made for It ; no suggestion so far as that is concerne<] of 
dissatisfaction of the then exl.sting w^age.s. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat increase \vas made in the day rates? 

Mr. Weujorn. Our day rates, if I remember correctly, were In the most im- 
portant employments $2.95, and were Increa.sed from $3.15 to $3.25. Those 
rates applle^l to the tlmbermen, trackmen, drivers, and blacksmiths. 

Chairman AA^alsh, You say no reque.st had been made by any of the em- 
ployees? 

Afr. AA^elbobn. No. It has always been our policy to have our w'nges at such 
a point, as well as the conditions, general condftloii.s at the mine, that requests, 
or certainly demands, would not be made upon us. 
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CUalman Wamh. And pHor to the Increase of 1912, had there been any Indl- 
vldual demands by employees for increase In wages? 

Mr, Welbokn. I am very sure there had not been ; to my knowledge there had 
not been. 

Chairman Walsh. Why was the Increase made? 

]Mr. Welbobn. Increases generally In wages were being made over the country. 
Our scale had always been higher than the scale in the union districts with 
which we were competing ; and it was our purpose to keep it higher as long as 
we could do so and make both ends meet in a business way. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Upon what basis was this increase made? 

Mr. Welborn. Our scale has always been an even number of cents, at an even 
number of cents per ton — 40, 45, jjO, or 55. Whenever advances have been made, 
they have been almost without exception at the rate of 5 cents per ton. There 
was no particular rea.son for that, but it was an (‘nsy way to make the advance, 
jind usually is approximately 10 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will take an adjournment until to-morrow 
moimlng at 10 o’clock., 

(At this time, 4.30 o’clock p. m., the furthci* ]>roceedings were adjourned until 
the following day, f^aturday, Deceiul)er .5, 1914, at 10 o’clo<-k a. lu.) 


Denver, Colo., ^aturdaif, Dccnnhcr 5, a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsli, (Nuumissioners Ballard, O’Connell, Lennon, Garret- 
son, Commons, and AV«‘iiistock. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. WELBORN— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. M'o will proceed. Mr. Welborn, how was the amount of the 
Increase of 10 per cent determined by your eoiuiauiyV 

Mr. Welborn. I stated that the Increase approximated 10 per cent. 

( 'hairmaii Walsh. Ai)i)roxinmted it. 

Mr. ’\^'ELHORN. It was our practice to make tlie increase a given number of 
cents per ton. In almost every instance it was 5 cents per ton. 

('Iiaii’inan IVai-sh. IIow was it determined, so far as the persons who re- 
ceived it, tlie employees, were concerned? What did you consider with refer- 
eiK'e to them, if anything? 

Mr. Wfu.BORN. We felt very sure tluit the employees, having made no coni- 
Itlaint about the wages tlu‘y ha<l been receiving, would l>e very well satisfied 
with an increase of 5 cents per ton, approximating 10 i^er cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you take into consideration in making the in- 
crease the profits that the company was making or the increaseil cost of living 
of tlie employees and matters at that time that might be calle<l .social? 

Idr. IVelbokx. The profits that we might have been making or thought that 
w’Q ought to make were not a factor in any sense of the word. The general in- 
crease in the co.st of living was considered by u.s. 

Cliairman AValsh. 'What had been the increase in the cost of living between 
the two increases? 

Mr. AVelborn. IVliich two? 

Chairman Walsh. The increase of 1007 and the increase of 1012. 

Mr. Welborn. I think tlie increase in the cost of living had not been equal, 
on a percentage basis, to the increase we made in our wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you undertake to determine that in some more or 
less definite way? 

Mr. Welborn, No; we did not. 

Chairman Walsh, I wish you would describe what the conditions are in 
your mines as regards improvements for safety, ventilation, and so forth. 

]\rr. Welborn. We have attempted—nnd, I think, with success— to keep in 
advance of the law in the matter of safety appliances. In fact, the last law 
passed in Colorado governing coal mining incorporated many of the practices 
that had been in vogue in our company for some years. As to improvements, 
we have not only met the requirements of the trade, but the proper considera- 
tion that should be given to the safety of the men. 

Clmirraan Walsh. How are conditions as regards safety and sanitation de- 
termined by your company? 

Mr. WE1.BOHN, By our experts immediately connected with the operation of 
our properties. 
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Chairman Walsh. Just rtescrlUe the .sort of staff of experts you have upon 
that subject. 

Mr. WiCLBOEN. The mauaj;er of our fuel department himself is an expert in 
every feature of eoal-nilne operation. His assistants, nianv of them, at least, 
mi^dit he classed, I think, as experts. They have the practical knowledge of 

the requirements in a coal mine- 

Chairman Walsh. Descriht^^ — ‘Pardoii me 

Mr. Welbobn. I was going to say that most of our ct>al-inine sui>erlntenc1ents 
coiiiuiericed as coal diggers or in other employ men t alxnit tlie mine of a minor 
character. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe the facilities whicli you have tor tii-st-ahl service 
to injured fiersons in your mines. 

Mr. Welbobn. I can’t (k‘scrihc in detail our first-aid facilities. One (if the 
witnesses who is to follow me, Mr. Weitzel, can give you that intonnatiou in 
detail. 

Chairman Walsh. On whose recommendation and for what reason was the 
change to an eight-honr day made? 

Mr. Welij()rn. Uefore I answer that I should like to foI]o\^• ,*i suggestion just 

made to me in coiimMiion with our operators, and that is 

Cliairman Walsh. V(‘ry good. 

Ml. Welijobn (continuing 1 . 1 hat we lane in addition t<» tiie iisna! ojK'rating 
staff an inspingor whose s(»le duly it is ((► examine miii(*s w iiJi respei-t to safety 
and ventilation. 

Chairman Wat.sh. When was the change to an ciglii-hoiir dav made in voiir 
mines? 

Mr. AVklbohn. The change to an eight-hour day wa< iu:idc in tlie earlv part 
of 1918. 

Chairman W.VLsn. On whose ivcommendathm and for wliat i‘eas(m was the 
change made to an eight-liour day? 

iMr. Welbobn. It was made after u consultjiiion iMMwecn Air. Weitzel and 
otlier officers of our company. L'p to that time an eight-hoiii’ dav had been in 
effect for a nunibca- of years as lo coal diggers only. Timt api)lie(i to .siunething 
like m im' cent of all tlie (‘inployees, in*ol>al)ly To to 8d per emit of those working 
underground. The law which was p.assml at the last session of tlie legislature 
and which became etTiX'tive, in fact I think it was— i know it was— passml 
after the estahlislinuait ot tlie eight-hour law’ and included in addition to coal 
diggers all otlier workmen underground. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat had been the altitude of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. to the eight-hour law prior P) that time? 

Mr. Uelbobn, We had taken no decisive poslFum in recent years against the 
passage of an eight-liour law applying to men underground. At the same time 
we believed that certain employees might just as well work a little longer with 
no great danger to them, selves. 

Chairnmii Walsh. How are tluNi^ nusi (Mniilovml? .lust describe the entire 
mocJu.s oi^erandi for emiiloying workers. 

Mr. Welbobn. They make apidicaiion in the usual way as jniyone would .seek- 
ing employment, usually to the .suiHirintendent or pit boss <>f the mine. Th(‘v 
may be employed by either the pit boss or the superintendent. In otlier cases 
the.v are emphi.ved h.v ofticer.s higla^r in I’ank. Ihe division sujieriiitendent at 
Trinidad, if he happens to know’ tliat a certain mine is in nm‘d of men of a par- 
ticular class he will act on Ids own knowledge and mak(‘ tlie emplovment 
himself. ‘ 

Chairman Walsh. AA hat is tlie reason for ihi‘ idgh percentage of the non- 
English-speaking men working in the mines of tiic Coloi’ado Fuel & Iron Co ? 
Mr. Welbobn, I do not admit that that is true. 

Chairman W’alsh. 1 was as.sumlng that on acemuit of what had been said 
heretofore. Please give us tlie jiercentages yourself, then, 

Mr. Welbobn. Our last figures show alnnlst 30 |mu’ cent of English-speaking 
I)eople employed in all of our mines. In one iiuisirtant district, or at one or 
two mines comprising a siilKlistrict at W’al.senhurg, the iierttmtage of English- 
speaking people is 45. I think timt will compare very favorably— I am sure . 
that it will — with other coal-iidnlng districts of lmiv»rtance in the Unlti^i States. 

CJhairman W'alsh. Wliat Is your ideji timt tlie reason of 70 i>er cent of them 
being non-Engllsli 8i)eaking, regai'diess of comiuirlson with other people? 

Mr. Wetjjokn. Tfie coal-iniidiig industry in tlie United States has increased 
more rapidly than the inclination or desire of EngiisU-speaking people to take 
up that work. 
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Chairman Walsh. Are luiniij^ants pi'i'farrwl by tlie companies to residents? 

Mr. Welborn. Most decidedly not. 

Ohairmaii WalvSH. "Whiit record do you make when a man is employed? 

Mr. Welborn. W'e make a general record of his age, his nationality, take 
account of the place where he was last employed 

Cnmirman VVaesh (interrupting). On a iwinted form? 

Mr. Wef.borx. Yes. 

Cliairmun Wai.sii. Have you one of those? 

Mr. AVelijorx. I have not; but I think Mr, M'eitzei eaii fiiriiisli you oju* when 
lie comes on the stand, if you desire it. 

Chairman AValsh. Is idV. AV<‘itzel here now? 

Mr. AVeerobn. He is. I will ask him lo oht.aiii a coj»y for you Ix'l'oro he 
comes on. Have you one now, Mr. AV’(‘itz(‘l? 

Mr. AVe[tzei.. I have none with me now. 

(Tlie blank rt'cord rePuTed to was siih.st'qiienfly suluuittixl in pi'inied form.) 

Chairman AA^vus/r. Please pr<»duce one. Air. AA'eitzci, 

By whom are your men ordin.-irily discliarged? 

Air. AVelroux. By the pit boss or snperinteiwleiij iiiulcr whom llicy are 
working. 

Clmii'inan AA'alsh. \Viiat appe.al rloes the miner liave if In* thinks ho i.s 
unjnstiy discharged? 

Mr. AVei.rorx, He may go as far up the scale in the official list as he <i(*sii-cs, 
and o<*('asi()nally does, from the division stiperintendeiit to tlie manager or 
jissistant manager. Xot infrequently I have complaints iiiysclf. 

Chairman AA’.vr.sir. How mtiny dhl you have, say, iluring the year that, 
came to you directiy, Air. AVelborn? 

Air. AVei.rorn. {'ompttrutivejy a simill number: T should say 10 or 12, possibly 
lo, maybe twice that mimher. 

Chairman A\‘.\r,.sH, r>uring the year 1012? 

Mr. AA'KLROitx. I ha\(' not cliarged my nieiiiory with iliat, hut I should say a 
similar numlHM'. 

Cliairmaii AA'alsh, Hid the jiien come directly to your office? 

Air, AA’KiJtoux, Soinminies they did, and olh(*r limes they Inive written. 

Ciiairman AVAt.sit. J>o ymi keei) record of those tliat come to your office? 

Air. AA'elrorx. Xo. 

('liairman Wat, sir. AA’hcn an ai>iM‘al of tliat kind is made, wliat do you do? 

All*. AA'ei.iiorx. T listmi to all the man lias to say if he comes lo my office and 
/ iiiinuMlialely lake the matter ui) willi Mr. Weitzel unless some one else is 
inoi-e nvailahb*. A very complete investigation of his complaint is made, and 
if they are justified we correiM hi.s 

CJiairman AA’ai.sit (interrupting). Ho you recall any cases wliere you liave 
reversed the action of Air. AVeitzel and restored a miner to work? 

Air, Mdoi,i!()i;\. I Itavi^ nol r(*ver.s(xl tlie action of Air. AViutzel. Iiecanse I have 
noN'tT had any complaint of Air. AVeitzel’s treatment of the men. Complaints 
that have come to me hav(' not h(‘en taken up \ntli Air. AA'eltzel, hut for 
reasons known to the complainants they have come to me fiist. 

Cliairinali AA'Ai.str. Ho yoti rei'all any case where .vou Jiave reversed tlie action 
of whoever discharged the men and reinstated them? 

Air. AA'elroux. There have Ixvn Instances; I do not know tliat I can tell the 
names or tlie mines at which tluw occurred. AVhen this condition has de- 
vehqied, or it has been found iieces.sary t(> reverse the mine employees, the 
bosses, or whoever tliey may ha\e been, Mr. W'eitzel has taken care of that. 

('liairman Wai.sh. You do md recall any case where you directly ordered 
tlie miners back? 

Air. AA'ErmoRN. No; Air. AAVitzel would is.sue tliat order. 

Chairman AA'Ar.sH, AA'hat rei'onl is made by your company when a man is 
discharged? 

Air. Welborn. I can not tell you in detail. The card which is filled out 
when he is employed is prtffiahly inurked with some notation of the di.scharge. 

Clmirinan AValsh. AVsts there a large number of yotir men discharged during 
the strike of 1904? 

Mr. AVfjjjobn. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. On tlie ground that tliey belonged to the union? 

Mr. Welborn. No, sir; they were not. 

Chairman AValsh. Are the superintendents of the mine instmcti^il to di,s- 
charge imlon men? 
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ifr. Welborn. They aif* not. They nre Instrncteil on the contrary not to 
OlsclinrKe men because they may belong to the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they Instructed to discharge men whom they con- 
sider as agitators or otherwise undesirable? 

Mr. Welborn. That would depend on the extent to which the men were 
undesirable — were disturbing the working conditions at the mine or the peace of 
tlie men at the mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, that is determined, <>f course, entirely by the pit 
boss. 

Mr. Wklbobn. Not entirely"; no. Very pr(»bably in an aggravntefl case lie 
M'ould communicate not only with the sui)erinten{lent, but that officer might 
go to Mr. Weitzel or some other general officer in that department. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were discharged on the ground of being 
agitators or disturbing the i)eace of other employees following the strike of 
M)d4; say during the year? 

Mr. Welborn. I haven’t any record (tf that, but T should ,say a comparatively 
.small number; and within my knowledge during the psist eight years I can not 
recall an instance of a man being discharged for that cause. 1 should not say 
there had been none, be(\'nise I assume there liave becm. 

Chairman Walsh. When they are so di.scharged, are other mining company 
suix'rintendents or other mines notified? 

Mr. Welborn. If a man is not a desirable employee in one none, the other 
mines in our comjiany are usually Informed of the fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon inform the other mining conipani(‘s? 

Mr. Wei.born. No; we do not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Your company, 1 Indieve, has 13 directors? 

Mr. Welborn. It has; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Six reside in Denver and seven in tlie city of New York? 
l\Ii\ Welborn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And where are the meetings of the boar<l of directors 
held? 

Mr. Welborn. Meetings of the board may lie held in New York or in Denver. 
Chairman Walsh. Where are they usually held? 

Mr. Welborn. We very rarely ever have a board meeting, or have had very 
few board meetings except at the time of our annual stockholders’ meeting. 
"We have an e\(‘cutlve committee composed of five m(*mb(‘rs, four of whmn 
reside in I)enver. That committee acts uyxm most of tlie important matters 
that might otherwise come before .*» board; and their actions are later ayiproved 
by full meeting of the board. 

Chairman Wai.sh. My question Mr. Welliorn, was where are the meetings 
of the board of directors usually held? 

]Mr. Weliu)RN, I think I answered that. 

Chairman Walsh. If you <lid, I did not hear it. 

Mr. Welborn. They may be held in Denver or New York, and are held in 
both places. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how many meetings of the hoard of ilirectors have 
you had in Denver during the past year? 

Mr. Welborn. During the past year 1 think we have had lint one meeting of 
the board of directors, and that at our annual meeting in October. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How many meetings have yon had in the city of New York 
during the past year? 

^fr. Welborn. I tldnk no formal ineetlng.s of the Ijoard in the city of New 
York. 

Chairman Walsh. Last year how’ many meetings did you have in New York 
of your board of directors? 

^Ir. Welborn. I don’t know that we had any. 

Chairman Walsh. And last year, how many meetings <lld you have in the city 
of .Denver of your board? 

Mr. Wp.BORN. I know of one ; I don’t remember others. 

Chairman Walsh. And the year before that, how many meetings of the board 
of directors did you have in the city of New York? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t recall any ; I don’t .say we had none; we may have had. 
Cliairman Walsh. How many in the city of Denver? 

Mr. Welborn. The usual meeting at the time of the stockholders’ annual meet- 
ing, and possibly others. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of your meeting in the city of Denver 
In the year 1913? 
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Air. WEtBonrv. About the 20tli of October, Our annual meeting day is the tliird 
Monday In October. 

Chairman Walsh. And last year how many meetings did you liave In the city 
of New York with reference to the business of the company in Colorado? 

Mr. Welbobn. I don’t know that. I have had until very recently practically 
no communications with anyone in New York with respect to our business. 
The chairman of our board, Mr. Ilowers, lives in Denver, and he has carrletl on 
most of the correspondence with the New York oflice. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, who does he correspond with in the New York 
office? 

Mr. Welborn. Mr. Rockefeller, I think, usually. 

(!hairman Waj.sh. ]\Ir. Murphy — do you have any corresjwndenco with Starr 
,7. ^Murphy? 

Mr. Welborn. I have on occasions corresixmded witli him. 

Ohairman Walsit. Any with .lerome Dreene? 

i^lr. Welborn. Some letters have passed between us; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon had any letters or telegrams from Mr. .Terome 
Creene during the. past two weeks? 

Mr. Welborn. I think not. I wonldirt sa\ positively. I have had none of 
material importance. 

(’hairman WALsir- Have yon had any during the past month? 

Mr. Welborn. I should have to look in my re<‘or<ls before I can determine that 
(’hairman AValsii. Will you please look at tlnau and let ns know after the 
noon recess? 

^Ir. W'elborn. Yes. 

(’liali’inan Walsh. Have y<ui had any commnnieatloiis, by wire or letter, with 
I\Ir. John D. Rockefeller, jr., during the past month? 

Mr. Welborn, Yes; I rememl)er receiving a letter from Mr. Rockefeller a few 
days ago. 

(’hairman Walsh. Referriiig to this trouble here? 

Mr. Welborn. Not at all. If yon wislj to ask whether or not T have had corre- 
spondence with New York con(*(‘riilng tin's Ikmv, I can .say 1 have not 
(’hairman Wai.sh. Have you had any correspondeiu!e with Mr. .Tohn D. Rocke- 
feller, jr., with reference to the Industrial conditions in Colorado during the past 
month? 

Mr. Wei.born., T have not. 

(’hairman Walsil Have you had any with ^Ir. .Murphy or Mr. Creene? 

.Mr. Welborn. My impression is that during the past namth any communiea- 
tions i'»K‘elved, such coinninnicatlous as I may have received from them, have not 
dealt directly with, as you call, the Industrial situation. 

(’hairman M'alsh. W’ell, what do you mean by saying ilirectly? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, I rather assnnu‘ that when you speak of the industrial 
situation you have in mind the disturbance here? 

(’hairman Walsh. Yc's. 

Mr. Welborn. Our business is an industrial corporation, and comnnini(‘atIons 
might liave referred generally to our business, without having any direc’t refer- 
ence to the strike situation. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, T would like you to explain that a little further, so 
that I can draw the distinction, and the commission can determine whether or 
not they desire to see that correspondence themselves. 

I\Ir. Welborn. I would like to bring the correspondcnco for your inspection, 

and you can determine then whether or not 

(’hulrnian Walsh. I wish you would. I baud you a telegram, and I want to 
ask you whether or mjt you re(‘elved It lhamling telegram to witness]? 

]\Ir. Welborn (after reading telegram). I assume that is the telegram pub- 
lished In last night’s paper. 

Chairman Walsh. It is the one I saw i)uhllshed ii\ all the papers. 

’\Ir. Welborn. Yes; I received it— I think I recognize that telegram. 
Chairman Walsh. How many telegrams have you rec*eived from Mr. Rockt^ 
feller? 

Mr. Welborn. I would like to call your attention to the fact that this is 
dated April 30. It has no direct connection with the last question you asked. 
Chairman Walsh. What was that? 

Mr. Welborn. About the bust month’.s corre.spoiidence. 

Chairman Walsh. No; it lias no connection with it. I did not intend (o give 
It any such connection, if it appeared to you that way. 

Mr. Welborn. It did not neces.sarlly to me, but I wanted the ri'cord to show. 
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Ohainmm WxVlsh. How many telegrams have you received from Mr. John D, 
Rockefeller, jr., since that time? 

JMr. Wklbokn. I don’t know. I should swty I have received several. 

(’liairnian Walsh. A very gi'eat number? 

Mr. Wifii^BOBN. No ; not a great number, unless you would call more than 15 or 
20 H gmit number. 

Chairinan Walsh. Will you please* bring those telegrams after the noon 
recess? 

I\fr. Welboen. Do you want to see all of them? 

Olialrman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Welbobn. Whether they relate to this matter or not? 

Chairman Walsh. If they relate to the business of tJte Colora<Io Fuel & 
Iron Co. 

Mr. WEf.BoRN. T would he very glad to show you all of tlie telegraphic cor- 
respondence that T liave had with Rockefeller. 

Chairman Walsh. If it does not refer to this matter, it will not he intro- 
<luced in evidence*. 

Mr. Welbokn. I should not object to your looking it over and ivjuling it, hut 
there might l»e corrcsi>ondefi(*e that i would not <‘are to have inihlished as that 
teh‘grnui was published last night. 

Chairman Walsh. If it does not refer dirts-lly to iliis impiiry. of course, we 
do not care for it. IK) you communi<ate witli any persrin else in New York 
with refeivnce to the husines.s of the Colorado Fuel A li’ou Co. except ISIi*. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Mui'phy, Mr. Oreene. and Mr. Cntt's, 

^Ir. l^’ELBOR.v. Yes. Wt* have (dla'r dh'ectors, one of wlioin is Mr. John H. 
MK’lemeiits. [ occasionally comnumicide u itli him. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other i)ersons? 

^fr. Welborn. I have on oc<‘asions. hnt vt‘ry infre<|uentl.\, conimunicateii witli 
Mr. Could concerning onr affairs, I think not recently, however, 

Ciiairmaii Walsh. Mr. G(*orge CouhiV 
Mr. Wei.born. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you liad any comiminicalhms with .Mr. Could wilhiu 
the jMist three months? 

Itir. WEiJa)RN. I have not 

C’hairman Walsh. Have you hnd any commuiii('ations with Mi’. Could 

Mr. Welborn (contimiingK Ollu'r than possildy to send to Mr. Couhl some 
formal monthly reports, without eomment. But I think T have not even re- 
4*e]vtHl acknowledgment of those. (\Ttainly no letter relating to our business. 

Clijiinuan Walsh. Now, have you re'rivfsl any telegrams or letters from Mr. 
Jerome D. Creem* within the last six months referring to this matter? 

Air. Welborn. I have liad some telegrams from him and some letter, but 
just what 

Chairman Walsh. I will save time by asking you to bring the letters and 
teh'grams you liave nreived since April JH, or, we will say, April 1. 

Air. Welborn. AY's. 

Chairman Walsh, 1014 down to date, any letters or telegrams (hat may have 
passed between your company liei’e. or yourself, jind Mr. Jerome D. Creene. Air. 
Starr J. Murphy, and Air. Jolin D. Rockefeller, jr. 

All-, Welborn. Very well. 

Chairman Walsh, Do you have a system of comp-auy stores in conm*ction 
with your mines? 

Air. Welborn. A"es; we have. 

Chairman Walsh, Are they operateil by the Colorado Fuel & Iron CV). or 
another company? 

Mr. Welborn. Directly by the Colorado Supply Co., nil of the stock of which 
Is owned by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. TImt company is a corporation of what State? 

Air, AVelborn, Colorado. 

Chairman AVai.sh. By whom are the prices charged tit these stores of the 
Colorado Supply Co. determined? 

Air, AVelborn. In the main ami In a very general way by the store managers. 
Chairman Walsh. W hat is the capital stock of the coiupany-? 

Air, AVklborn. Slightly less than JtTOO.OOO, 

Chairman W^vi sTr, And what are the turnings of the company on |7()0,000 
wwth of sto<‘k? 

Air. AVklborn. They have ia*en aiHmnd 20 i»er cent per annum. 

Chiiirmaa Walsh. Around 20 per cent. 
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Mr. AVelborn. Yes, 

ChalrmHii Walsh. Hus it been more or less than 20? 

]\Ir. Wklbokn. Frequently less, anil sometimes more. I should say that la 
the last few years they have uveraged elo.se to 20 per cent. But I .should like 
to say In that connection that the Colorado Supply Co. is doing a very Important 
wholesale biislnes.s, selling goods to merchants In Colorado and New Mexico, as 
well as supplying our retail stores with their goods. We keep a wholesale 
department at Trinidad and Pueblo, and in that way our retail stores are able 
to almost always obtain better prices and better deliveries than if we dependeil 
upon the usual .lobber.s. 

Chairman AVALSir. Do you have competition in any of your camps? 

Mr. Welboiin. AA'e have very active comijetition in sonietliing over half of 
them ; yes. 

(Chairman AValsh. And in the other half, what? 

Mr. AVEi.nOK.v. In the other half there is no direet competition through the 
existence of competitive stores. Hut almost all of our camps are located very 
close to some important t«»wn, and pishllers have access to such camps, to sill 
of our cam|>s, in fact, and they are particularly active in (lie camps (bat have 
not competitive stores. 

CMiairman AA'alsh. Do you discourage competition from oiitsidi' stores in 
any way? 

Mr. AVelhokx. I slionld say that every man in business disconragi's. nm-on- 
scionsly, if not otla'rwise, competition; he is inclined to do all the business he 
can: to put the host foot forward. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How do you do it in your camps? H(ov do you discourage 
the solicitation by outsiders? 

Mr. Wioi.aoKN. A\'e do not disc<mrage solicitation except by 

Chairman Walsh. A\'(‘I!. discourage competition, then. 

^Ir. AVET.itoRN. T siipp<»se it is (he same, Hut wo dis('ourage buying from 
competitors by furnisliing our patrons with at least as good ii cnmlity of goods 
as (hoy can obtain from anyone I'lse at at least as low a price. 

(’Iiairmaii A\’ai, sh. Do your enifboym’s ask them not to trade with (Uitslders? 

Mr. AA’elmokx. Not that I know of. sir. I tliink I sliall answer that more 
positively — that they do !iot. 

Clinirman AValsit. Have you lH*ard of a man being discharged for trading 
u-ilh oulsidt'rs? 

Mr. AAhcLBOKN. No; our men are not <lis<liarg(sl for trading witli outsidci’s. 

(’Iiairnian A\'ai.sh. Hy wliom arc the clmrgcs made— yon have a liospital 
service, I believe? 

Air. AA’elhokx. Yes. 

Mr. AA'ai.sh. Just descril>e its constitution, will you, plcas(^ — how it is organ- 
ized and run? 

Mr, AA'elhorx. Our liospital is located at Pnelda. 

Chairman AN'alsh. Do you own the building ymirselves? 

iMr. AAha.HOUX. Yes. AVe have an investment of something like in it. 

It is second to none in the AVest, imd I would almost be willing to apply tliat to 
the whole of the United States, so far as appoiutmeuts and serviiv are con- 
cerned. 

Each camp, each mining ramp, has a doctor, who devotes Ids time almost 
if not exclusively to (»ur employees. Every employee pays a dollar a mouth, 
which entitles him and his family to whatever medical attention is rei]uiriMl; 
and when the hospital service is found nece.s.sary they are .sent to the hospital 
A\ithout cliarge and returned to their former place of employment without 
charge. They are not sent from tlu* hos])ital until they are able to go to work. 

Cluiirman AValsh. Does that treatment apply to all character of injuries and 
Illnesses on the part of employees and the family? 

Mr. AVei.uokx. No; it does not. 1 think Mr. Osgood cited an Instance, and this 
Is tlie same. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Tlie .same exception applies to your company? 

Air. AVelborn. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Hy wlmm Avere lliese charges determiiuMl? 

Air. AVelborn. Tlie charge (»f ijtl per monllt has been tlie j)ractlce since tlie 
hospital department was organized in about 1880. I believe it Is a common 
charge 

Chairman AANvlsh. It is taken out 

Air. AVelborn (continuing). It is a common clinrge among employers of lalmr 
and railroads and others wlio have a hospital department. 
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Chairman Walsh. It is taken out of the wages of tlie men, mchthly? 

Mr. Welborn. Yos ; taken out of the wages of the men, monthly. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had complaints from men working in your mines 
as to this hospital charge? 

Mr. Welborn. No. The men seem to express a gi’eat deal of satisfaction with 
‘the hospital service, a greater satisfaction than almost anything else In con- 
nection with our operation. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a charge for a portion of a month? 

Mr. Welborn. Y’es. If a man came in for half a month or left before the ex- 
piration of half a month, he would be charged 50 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. How does your hospital service come out, financially? 

Mr. Welborn. It breaks even, or about that. In a few years a nominal profit 
has been shown, not enough to more than take care of needed improvements. 
In a number of years the departments have lost. In our last fiscal year the de- 
partment lost money. 

Chairman Walsh. How much did It lose in the last fiscal year? 

IMr. Weijiorn. A feV thousand dollars, I sliould think; I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. And the year before that? 

Mr. Welborn. The year before that, I think it broke about even ; but I am 
not sure. 

Chairman Walsh. How do the past 10 years show? 

Mr. Welborn. During the past 10 years I should say that the profits, if any, 
were purely nominal, and it is not imiirobable that tliere was a slight loss; not 
material. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that iiidmle payment of interest on the investment 
that you spoke of? 

Mr. Welborn. No; it does not. Wo charge no interest on the investment 
against the hospital department. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom are charges for powder ;ind l)lacl(smithing de- 
termined ? 

Mr. Welborn. The charge for lilacksmithing is .50 cents per month, and I 
tliink is a custom about as old as tlie business in Colormlo. Tlie cliarge for 
ixiwder is based on our cost. A goml deal of the time tliat returns us a loss 
rather than a profit; In other words, the miners are obtaining tlie powder at 
our wholesale cost to us, plus the handling charge. 

Chairman Walsh. You rent liouses to your employees, do you? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; we do. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would describe tlie houses, if they are uniform, 
if not, the dlflferent grades of houses? 

Mr. Weijiorn. Our houses are not uniform in size; hut, generally speaking, 
they are uniform as to the size of the rooms and the general accommodations. 
The usual house or the house most commonly In use is composed of four-room 
houses about 25 feet square. Other houses 

Cliairman Walsh. What proportion would you say are those four-room 
hou.ses of the whole? 

Mr. Welborn. I should think that more than half of our houses have four 
rooms each. A few of tiiem liave a loss mimlier of rocans; others are what 
might he termed terraces, two or throe room terraces; w'hlle other houses have 
six or eight rooms. And in such cases tlie occupants usually keep hoarders, 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any restriction by tlie company on the number 
of bonders they may keep in these houses? 

Mr. Welborn. I think not; except that if It were found that there were so 
many people being housed in one building as to endanger the health of the 
occupants and establish very bad insanitary conditions, tlien objection would 
be made to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Who inspects those houses? 

Mr. Welborn. Our men at the mine are charged with, we might say, dally 
responsibility for Inspecting them. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is that? 

Mr. Welborn. The superintendent, in a general way, and at such points a.«i 
we employ camp marshals they are particularly charged with looking after the 
sanitary conditions and tlie general order of the houses. The general officers, 
the division superintendent, Mr. Weltzel, exercised more or less care, attention, 
and supervision over those houses. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of these four-room houses would you say your 
company owns? 

Mr. Welborn. Several hundred ; but I can not tell you exactly. 
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Chairman Walsh. Five or six hundred? 

Mr, Welbobn. I should think it closely approximates 500, certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. How old are the oldest? 

Mr.- Welbobn. Some are probably rather old, if you date them from the 
original time of erection rather than from the time they may have been re- 
paired and remodeled ; but in the main our houses are comparatively new, less 
than 10 years old. 

Chairman AValsh. Well, how old are the oldest? 

Mr. AVelborn. I Imagine we have houses tliat are nearly 30 years old. 

Chairman AValsii. How many would you say you have that are 30 years old? 

I\Ir. AA'kijborn. AVc may have 50 or 00— closely approaching 100. 

Chairman AValsh. How many have you 20 years of age? 

Mr. Welbobn. A"ery few 20 years of age that are not also 30. 

Chairman AA^^lsh. Fifteen? 

Mr. AVelborn. I sliould say tlie same as to tliat. 

Chairman AVAiaSii. How many 10? 

Mr. AVelborn. AVell, the Iiouses that are 10 years — from 10 years down to 1 
year old, constitule the main number and probably run from GOO to 700. 

Cbairman AA'alsh. AVhut does it cost to build tbose four-room houses? 

Air. AVelborn. The cost of buihling tlioso four-room lioiises is something like 
?700. 

Chainunn AA'alsh. AA'bat do they rent for? 

Mr. AA’EimoRN. Two dollars per room per month. 

Cluiiriuan Walsh. AA’bat return do you get on your houses as a wholc—thc 
net return? 

Mr. AVelborn. About what one wouhl term a fair interest return on the lu- 
vestment — G or 7 or 8 per cent. 

Chairman AAAlsh. AVIiich is it, G or 7 or 8 per cent? 

Air. AVelborn. AVell, I don’t know. I must estiniah' tliat figure, because I 
have not got it in my min<l. 1 know that our houses bring us only a fair re- 
turn. They are not considered a good investment, and lluy are not a losing 
investment. 

Chairman AValsh. Could you tell whether it was G or 7 or 8 per cent? 

Air. AVelborn. Yes; I supiiose I could; it might re(]uire some little time for 
our accounting department. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you figured it out so you can tell olTliand? 

Air. AA'klborn. No, sir ; I am not relying on my memory. 

Chairman AValsh. I wisli you would have it done if it is not loo much 
trouble; figure out the return on the investment 

(In a letter dated Decem))er 11, 1014, Air. AVell)orn stated : “ Tlie return on our 
investment in houses last year was G.7 per cent, and the year before 7.7 imt 
cent”) 

What do you figure the land at? 

Air. AA'elbuun. AVe do not include the value of the land in our iiivostinent la 
the houses — just tlic cost of tlu' lious«‘S. 

Cliairman AValsh. Have you any sliacks on vonr proi)erty put up by the men 
themselves? 

Air. AVelborn. I tliink we liave none; tltere were a number a great many 
years ago, and wlieiicvor oppoj'iunity olfered, whenever om* was vacatwl, we 
wrecked It 

Chairman AATvlsh, AATio detenniiK's the amount of conipensation to be paid 
to injured persons in case of aecident? 

Air. AVelborn. Tliat is a matter usually of general consultation, usually be- 
tween our attorney. Air. Herrington, and myself with tlie advice of Air. Weitzct 
or others more or less familiar with tin* man and the conditions under which 
he was injured. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you ever deal with any representative of the Injured 
man ? 

Air. AA’ei.born. I beg panlon? 

Chuirinan AValsh. Do you have any representative of tlie injured man at 
these consultations? 

Air. AVelborn. Yes ; very often he has an attorney, oj*, in case Avhere he Is a 
foreigner, the foreign consul intercede.s in his behalf. 

Chairman AValsh. Do yon have iiersonal-injury suits brought against j’oiir 
company In Huerfano and Las Animas Counties? 

Mr. AVelborn. I do not recall hut two or three personal-injury suits brought 
against us in any county in the last half dozen years. It has been our practice 
to settle with all injured employees. 

38810~S. Doc. 415, G4-l-vol 7 30 
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Chairman Walsh. How many employees have you altogether? 

Mr. Welborn. We have now not over 8.000. 

Clialrman Walsh. When you are running full-handed how many would you 
Imve? 

Blr. Welborn. From ten to twelve thoiisaiMl. 

Clmirman Walsh. From ten to twelve thousand? 

^Ir, Welborn. Yes. 

(Minirinan Walsh. Hoav majiy men do you have employed tluring the year 
to Ivoep up your full lal)or equipiueiit ? 

Mr. WELitouN. A oomparatj\ely small uuinlH*r of ahsolutely new men. 

Clmirman Walsh. Whether they are new nmn, or they go from one eamp to 
another, how many do you emi)loy or have re<unployed? 

Mr. Welborn. It would he almost im|M»s.sil>le to ealeulate tlie number of 
men — the luimhiu- of emiiloyees to-day tlint wo roemploy at different camps 
during the eoiirso of tlu' year. I think that we have employed 10 or lo or 
20 men in a day and not one of them are new men. They shift alMUjt. A man 
at one camp concludes that he would rather go to another where some of his 
friends are working. And the same shifting between cam]»s that takes p]a<'e 
with onr company exists between the various eamps in the coal-mining dis- 
tricts. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men would you say yon employ i)er month 
in all of your ndiies wIkmi riiniung ordinarily rull-hande<l. whethej- they are 
re€‘ni))loyments, ov whoIlK'r tliey come from other camj>s of y<mr o^\■n or other 
coni])anies? How many men do you employ each mouth? 

l\Ir. Welborn. I think — I will answ(*r tliat if you wish, hiit \\ hen Mr. AVt'itzel 
comes on 1 tliink he can give you a much more accurate idea of it. 

Chairnian Wai.su. Very good. 

IMr. Welborn. T will give you my opinion, if you want it. 

Chairintin Walsh. If you do not feel that it would be HRisonably at'curate, 
I will wait, 

Mr. Welborn. It iniglit not be. 

Cbainiian Walsh. Very good. It lias l>eeii stat(‘d. I notj<-e. in various places 
that there has been no I'KH’sona 1-injury suit brought against your compttny 
in Huerfano County for 20 years: is that true? 

Mr. Welborn. I can Fiot rememher <d' one. 

Chairman WAHsrr. Ho you riH’all any suit brought against your company in 
Huerfano ("oiinty in the last 20 years? 

Mr. Wet, BORN. I will have to coir(‘< t the last answer by saying lluit I do know 
that some suits have hwn filed, per.sonal-iujury suits. J have in iniml Las 
Animas County 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). In Hu(‘rt’ano (’oiinty. I was asking al>out. 

Mr. WiH.BORN. I am not so sure al»onr tliat <‘ither way. 

(''hnirman Walsh. You lmv(‘ heant it n*p(*uted ( 0 (‘r and over tliat tlie reason 
of that is that tlj(‘ men wh<» are liurt do md ajiply to ihe courts, )>eeause tliey 
have the irujiressiou that yout; comjiany elects ttie <*nicers that select jurii^ as 
well as the judges at limes? 

Mr. W'et.born. There is not oidy uo ground for that charge hy tiu* ]k‘o|) 1<* 
who have made it, Imt in my judgment that feeling dm‘s iml (^xist among the 
men, I think they kmnv as well as we tlu' juiriMTse of the ehurges, and they 
are false. 

Chairman Walsh. HrK-’s it exist among the legal iwoft^siou? 

Mr. Welborn. T should say that it d<K*s not. 

Chairman Walsh. .My attention has been ealh'd to a speech alleged t<» Iwive 
been made by Mr. Xorfheutt, now of youi* counsel, delivereil at Lamar. (lolo„ 
I Mieve, in which he made sonu* charges of that kind ; are you familiar with 
that sf>eech? 

Mr. Welborn, I Iiave heard of it; I iievcu’ read it. T never ]iav(? Iw'en in 
politics. Mr, Northeutt has bivn for a great many years. I have understood 
that men in politics are apt to say a great many things in the heat of a cjim- 
palgn that are not easily prov(*n or that can not be pniven at all. Sometimes 
they go to the extent of lielng false. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is it tiuie that there are election precinctB in Huerfano 
County that are coinplefely surrouudwl by barl>e<l wire feiieej^ ereeterl by your 
company ? 

Mr. Welborn. That Is entirely pos.sihle now. We erected .some barbed wire 
fences to inclose our Walson aud Robinson mines w hen the strike came on. We 
did it as a matter of protection to our proi)erty aud employees in those nilues. 
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Chairman Walsh, .^ter the barbed wire fences were put up, did the county 
commissioners reprecinct the county in such a way as to put whole preciiu ls 
in your private property? 

]Mr. Welborn. Not to my knowledge; I am (juite sure it was not done. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe the result of the elt'ctiun in precincts 
thus sequestered? 

iMr. Welborn. No; I did not. I have only in a general way observed the 
result of the last election in different precincts. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there basis for the claim that in those precincts that 
were on your private property, or that wore inclosed by these barbed wire 
fences, that the vote was unanimous for certain candidates regardless of party? 

Mr. Welborn. There Is no basis for that charge just made. There is basis 
for the statement tliat the employees in certain of our precincts In our camiw 
recognized tlu; importtince to their w^elfare of electing certain law-and-order 
candidates in tlie last election In the last campaign. I think in some precincts, 
not only where we had coal mines Imt elsewhere, tlie vole was almost unanimous 
for Mr. Carlson and I\Ir. Farrar, the Democratic candidate for attorney general. 

Chairman A\'als]l Now, was there any compulsion used by your company to 
bring about that result in tho.se place.s? 

Mr. Welborn. Absolutely none; not (wen suggestion. We did not bave to 
do that, Mr. 'Walsh. We could not have compelled them to vole otherwi.se. 

Chairman Walsh, llow^ liave tho.se results been in tho.se election i)reciiicts 
when elections were herjePdore held? 

3rr. Welborn. 'I'liey hav(‘ been variable. In tlie election of 1012 I recall that 
all our precincts in Huerfano County — I think It came out in the congressional 
inve.sfigatlon- V()t(*(l about Id jier cent of the total vote of the county. 

(Jhairinan Walsh. "I’lien yon .say that th(*r(‘ Is no basis in tlie cliarge either 
that your coiiiiainy i!itluenc(\s or se<‘k.s to intluence tlio election of ollicials? 

Mr. WEt.BoiiN. No; tJiere is no liasis for that charge*. 

Chinirman Wai.sh. In those counties in which your mining jiroiiertit's are 
.situated, <lo employees of your mines hold political positions? 

IMr. W elborn. One of our emjdoyees, a man who is now store manager and 
for years has been <»ne of the store managers of our company, is, T ihink, a 
inemlBM* of the legislature. Aside from tliat I recall no employee who is oven a 
precinct coimnitteeniaii. 

(.-hairninn W’Ai.str. Is that the only emplo,vee that you reeaill that holds 
any offlcial po.sition? 

Mr. Welborn. That is the only one that I recall now. 

(hiairimui Wai.sh. Now, you say, Mr. Welborn, tliat the charge is not usually 
made that your company cloes control the political situation in rho.se counties 
by other than Interested jier.sons. Is that the w’ay that I understand .\ou? 

Mr. AVelborn. Vos, sir. 

Cliairman AA'ai.hh. And the publication that is given to it slniiiiy comes from 
those persons? 

Mr. Welborn. From tlie interested peiAsoiis; ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what class(‘s do you include in tlie term “ iiitere.sted 
persons ”? 

.Air. AA’elborn. I don’t know that i can sjiecify them. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean tho.si* that are engaged in the conflict like, for 
Instance, the union leaders? 

Mr, Welborn. The union leadens— — 

Chairman AA^alsh (interriqiting). And attorneys? 

I\rr. AA^elborn. And attorneys who have been employed by them, and certain 
candidates for office ivho have for yiairs lieen associated with them and their 
labor organizations as attorney and in oilier capacities. Those men have always 
sought to gain an advantage by placing us In the liglit of controlling the polities 
of the two southern countie.s. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, you say you did not see this speech that was at- 
trlhiited to Mr. Nortlicutt? 

lyir. AA^elborn. No; I did not. A portion of it, I think, was read before the 
congressional coinraittf‘e. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that is the reference I have to it here. AVere you 
present wdien that w'as read? 

Afr, AA^elborn. Yes; I think I heard a part of it, but I don’t rememlier. 

Chairman Walsh. And you say that the condition de.scribeil by Mr. North' 
cutt—did Mr. Northoutt say at that hearing that he made that si>eech? 
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Mr. WET.BORN. I don’t remember whether he did or not. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t know from my memorandum whether It Is ad* 
muted by Mr. Korthcutt, and therefore I do not want to ask you about It unless 
I know that it is. I have nothing except 

Mr. Welborn (interrupting). Yes; well, I can not say that he did admit 
liaving made the speech. 

Chairman Walsh. What information did you furnish the stockholders or di- 
rectors regarding the labor conditions in your industry? 

Mr. Welborn. I have made it a point to inform our directors and inquiring 
stockholders very much in detail as to the lal)or conditions at our proi)erties. 
I have taken a good deal of pleasure in saying what I am sure is true, that the 
conditions under which our coal miners work are better than they will tind in 
almost any other mining district in the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. \\'hat communication did yon liave with yonr New York 
directors, if any, immediately prior to September 23, 1913, when this strike was 
called? 

Mr. Welborn. None 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon notify them that a strike was threatened? 

Mr. Welborn. 1 tliink I did not. It is entirely possil)le that I called attemtion 
in some letter to the fact that agitation was pretty active and that a strike had 
been threatened. 

Chairman Walsh. To whom was the letter addressed? 

Mr. Welborn. 1 can not say. I say it is cntii-cly possible that I did so write 
some one. 

Chairman Walsh. A^’iIl you look up and see if you have a copy of any such 
letter? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What action, if any, have your stockholders ever taken at 
the annual meetings, or otherwise, regarding labor conditions? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t think labor matters specitically have come up at the 
annual meetings of stockholders. 

(’halrman Walsh. Has Mr. Creene ever been on the ground in Colorado? 

Mr. Welborn. He has not. 

Chairman Walsh. Has Mr. McClement? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; Mr. McClement visits Colorado frequently. He is very 
much interested in the op(‘rations of the company, lb' first becanu' connected 
with it about 12 or 14 years ago, and since then lias manifested a very lively 
interest in its affairs. 

Chairman Walsh. What other business Is ^fr. McClement in? 

Mr. Weijiorn. Mr. McClement, I think, is in the general brokerage or bond 
business in New York. 

Chairman Walsh. When was lie in the coal field last? 

Mr. Welborn. He was in Colorado last month. 

Chairman Walsh. In the coal fields? 

Mr. Welborn. No; he did not go to the coal mines. 

Chairman Walsh. He was in I>enver? 

Mr. Welborn, Yes; he was in Denver. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Now, when was In* in the coal fields last? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t remember. lie lias, whenever it was possllile to go — 
possilile for me to go and him to take the time, lie has visited, when in the AVest, 
our coal properties and steel works, some portion of the operations. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had any communication witli him by mall or 
telegram since the strike was called, or immediately prior thereto? 

3Ir. Welborn. Yes ; I have communicated with liiin on a few’ occasions. 

Chairman AValsh. In reganl to labor troubles? 

Mr. AVelborn. In regard to the strike. 

(’hairnian AA’alsh. Will you please include tliat In your correspondence to 
be furnished? 

Mr. AVelborn, Yes, sir. 

(The letter referred to is printed in tlie sub.sequent testimony of Mr. AAT'lborn.) 

Chairman Walsh. Has Mr. Ceorge .T. Gould ever visited the field? 

3Ir. Welborn. Yes ; but not In reci'nt years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long ago? 

Mr. Weijjorn. I don’t think Mr. Gould has Iieen in Colorado since I was made 
president of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. And that w as how long ago? 

Jlr. AVelborn. That was early in 1907. 
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Chairman Walsh. Mr. Starr J. Murpliy, has he ever visited the field? 

Mr. Welbobn, No ; I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. E. T. Jeffrey? 

Jlr, Welbokn. Mr. E. T. .Teffrey was for many years, while president of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, located in Colorado, and was, of course, very 
familiar with coal-mining conditions here; but he has not been in Colorado in 
recent years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long since Mr. Jeffrey has been licre? 

Mr. Welborn. I think six or s(‘v<‘n years. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. Willard P. AVard; has he ever visited the field? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes ; Mr. Ward was in Colorado last about a year ago, I tliink — 
about two years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. And Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr. ; has he ever visited the 
coal field? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; but not in very recent years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long ,sin<’e? 

Mr. Welborn. I think Mr. Rockefeller’s last visit to Colorado was in 1903. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the superintendents have any power to fix the wage 
scales in the mines under their jurisdiction? 

Mr. M'elborn. They have not, except witli the approval of Mr. Weitzel. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they ever undertaken to fix, or fixed, a wage scale at 
any particular mine — the superintendent? 

Mr. AVpjlboiln. No; they have not fixed it in the sense you mean in putting the 
question. They may have suggested it, and Mr. Weitze) may lia\ e approved the 
suggestion. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the wages Ihhmi fi\(‘d always as you have indicated 
this last wage scale was fixed by conference hotwt'cn .Mr. AVeitzel, yourself, and 
this other man? 

lilr. Welborn. The wage scale of 1907 was fi\('<l at a similar conference, l)ut 
Mr. iVeitzel was not then connected with the compan}'. 

Cliairmari AValsh. Rut the ofiicer 

Mr. AVelborn (interimifiing). Rut the ofiicju’ who was In that position. 

Cliainnan AA'alsh. Is the compensation or pay of the superintendents propor- 
tioned in any way to the production of the mine— the pit bosses and superin- 
tendents? 

Air. AVelborn. No; it is not. 

Chairman AValsh. Is it understood that (hey get increases in salaries with 
reference to the cost of the mining? 

Mr. AN'elbokn. No, sir. 

(’hairman AVaLwSH. Or promotions in the service? 

Air. AVelborn. No. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’liat detectives or other like men have you employed 
Avliose duty it has been to secure information with reference to the attitude of 
the men toward the company or toward the wages or toward anything of tliat 
sort from 1904 until this date? 

Air. \A'ei.boi;n. AA’e have occasionally employed detectives, as I think every 
large employer of labor does, and as the city administrations and our Govern- 
nu‘nt does, to not only get or detect anyone who 'may he working for us os- 
tensibly and who is actually working against us, hut to determine what the 
sense of sentiment of the men is toward tlie superintendent or tlie method of 
conducting the operations of the particular mine. That has not been done 
very often. 

Chairman AA’'ALflii. How many of such men wouhl you say that you had in 
your employ for the year prior to the calling of the strike? 

Air. AVelborn. I don’t know that we had any such men irame<1iately prior in 
that year. 

Chairman AValsh. And the year before? 

Mr. AVelborn. May have liad none, and may have had two or three, passlbly. 

Chairman Walsh. From what agency do you employ these men, or do you 
employ them directly? 

Mr. AVelborn. They are more often employed directly than through an agency. 
I have known of Pinkerton Agency men being employed for that work. I think 
years ago we had some of the Thiel Agency men. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you employ any of the Baldwin-Pelts men? 

Mr. AVelborn. AVe have not employed the Baldwin Co. in any capacity until 
after the strike was called. AVe then found it necessary, after exhausting all 
other means of securing efficient protection for our employees, to avail our- 
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solves of the services of that organization, which was then on the ground and 
serving some of the other companies, and which could, without materially In- 
crensing their forces, also serve our interests somewhat. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did your company or you have anytliing to do with bring- 
ing them into Colorado? 

Mr. Welbokn. No;, it did not. 

Chairman Walsh. What individual for your company selected these men 
when they were employed directly? 

Mr. Welhokn. Mr. AV(*itzeJ has .selected tho.se men in tlie last few years. 

CJialrman Walsh. Wlmt would yoti say has been the cost to your company 
.since the strike of 1.004 for the employment of detectives under these circum- 
stances: that is. before the strike ja-oper started? 

Mr. Weluokn. Before tliis strike 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir. 

JMr. Wklrorn. Only nominal. 1 would not attempt to estimate an amount; 
hut in many montlis and for frequent long periods of several months we have 
had no men so employed. 

Chairman Wlien tlu‘so men were employed, did tliey go into the 

mines as ordinary workmen and i)retend t<» he ordinary workmen — miners and 
so on? 

Mr. Wf.luokn. Tiiat probably depemled on the particular service we ilesired 
they should perform. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they at times? 

Air. IVeluoka. Very ju'ohahly; yes. sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Have .\<»u. tiuring those .vear«. or from this time running 
hack to the strike of IIMH, employed detectives wlio became memhers of the 
LuitcM.! Mine Workei’s for tlie puriM»se of giving y(ni information, 

Mr. WEi.aoRN. 1 don’t know. They may liave hec(une memhers of th(‘ Uiiite<i 
Mine AYorkers. 

Chairman Walsh, And did they make reports to your company where they 
did so? 

Mr. Weluorn. I don't rememlKT to have seen any such reports. It is possible 
they did so report 

Chairmau Walsh. Have you at any time employed men or paid money to 
men who were in the Cnited iMiue AVorkers for tin' i)uri>ose of giving you iri- 
fornuition? 

Mr. AVelbobn. Not to my knowh‘dg<‘. AVe have employed, as I said fi moment 
ago, men to do certain dett‘ctive work, and some of those men may possibly iiave 
been members of tlie Cnited Mine Workers. 

Chairmau Walsh. And ^\'ho, did you say. did that cnqdoylng? 

Mr. AA'etjiorn. I think most of it has been <lone. and tKissIbiy all by ifr. 
Weitzel. 

Chairman Wal.sh. And so any information that (licre was upon tliat subject 
would he in the hands of ]\Ir. AA’eitzel? 

Mr. Welborn. Very prol>ably, especially anytliing that related to the coal- 
mining industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Ek)es your legal department liave anything to do witli it at 
all? ' * 

Mr. AVelbobn. No; except possibly in the consulting capacity. 

Chairman Walsh. What fin*arms or ammunition were in the possession of 
your company or its reiireseiitatlves prior to S(‘pteml)(>r 23. U)13? 

Mr. Welborn. Practically none, we will say prior to Se{»teui!»er (he 20th, any- 
way, or 22d. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat arms liave been pnrchas<.*d by your company since 
September the 23<1? 

Mr. AA'elborn. AA'O have* purchased several thon.sand dollars of arms and 
ammunition. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you purchase it all from the .same company? 

Mr. Welborn. No. At times we have had to purchase it and get it from every 
source possible in order to provide ourselves with tlie nec<^s.sary means of pro- 
tection. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of it would you tuiy you have purchased, then, 
since September 23, 1913, and give us, if you please, the general character of 
the arms and ammunition? 

Mr, Welborn. We have purchased somewliere l)etween twenty-five and thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of arms and ammunition since we learned that the strike 
leaders tlieraselves had purchased and shipped into tlie district a considerable 
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quantity. We made no purchases until after we learned of a purchase of a con- 
siderable amount at Pueblo by one of the strike leaders. That \\'as done on Sep- 
tember 12, before the convention which called the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean your purchase of Septemlx^r 12, or the piircliusi' 
of the strike leader? 

' Mr. Welboun. Purchase of the strike leader. 

Chairman Walsh. And when did your purchase of a larire anioiujt of aniinvi- 
nition take place after that time? 

]\Ir. Welboen. Ai)Oiit September the 20tli or jiossihly 22(1. Mojida.v v. as tiie 22il. 

Chairman Walsh. And wlj( 0 ‘e was that nmmiiiiition purehased? 

Hdr. Welboun. Various places ; .some at Denver; some 'rrinidad : snaii* W'alseji- 
biirp;. 

Chairman Walsh. You say it was ]turelms(‘(l on Sejdomix'r 20? 

Mr. Welborn. A comparatively small aimniut— tJial is, a small i)ro])ortioii of 
the total. 

Chairman Walsh. Any niacldne aims? 

Mr. Welborn. N(i; no madiim* auos were ]mr<-liaso(| nniil in OefoluT, nft(T 
our mines had been 

Chairman Walsh (Interruptina). AVhat dale? 

Mr. Welborn. About October; I should say around (x^tohor P). 

Chairman Walsh. AVlio piircliased the ammiiiiition for your company— what 
individual? 

Mr. Weijiorn. Various individuals. Our purchasing naxMit himself Ixinaht a 
portion of it; our managing oflicers in th(‘ strike district bought some. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio gave the order for your company for (In' imrehase of 
ammunition? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t know that spceifie ord(‘rs w(*re given c-xcepl in a few 
cases; but I am willing to assnme responsibility Pm the orders or for tlie ]»nr- 
chase of all of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Was tliere any pprs«m otlier than yom*S(*lf vith the com- 
pany authorized to purchase ammunition? 

Mr. ^VELBORN. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh, .fnst give tlie naiiK's, if yon please, of all tlie individuals 
connected with youi* C(nnpany lli.'il could pnrc!ias(‘ tin' aminimition and their 
orders be lionorinl by payment Ity your comjiajiy? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t know that any officers or iinlividnals were speein(^d!y 
authorized to make the juiivhases. Wlnm the necessity for imrchas('s dexadoped 
t am not sure but that l\Ir. Wcutze! calk'd my attention to it over the teleiilione, 
and I said, go ahead and buy what is !n‘C('ssary. or buy whatexer amount he 
thought xx'us necessury; possibly In* mentioned tlie amount. In other cas(\s our 
purchasing agent xvas directetl to make' the purchases of spi'clfic amounts tlnU 1 
might have thought necessary, or Unit IMr. Weitzc'l might have made rt'quisition 
for. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any other ]xei's<iiis connected willi your com- 
pany except your ])urchasing agent and Mr. Weitzel xvho actually purchased 
any? 

Mr. Welborn. It is not improlndde lli.at Mr. Wi'itzei's assistants — Mr. I\Iattison 
is his first assistant, and Mr. Thomas — in fact. I am quite sure that both those 
gentlemen directly made some jmrehases at different liuu^s during the trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie name of your purchasing agent? 

Mr. WELiiORN. Pierson. His name is on the memorandum you liaxe there. 

Ctmlniian W’ALSif. 'What guards, eaiiip marshals, and others, chargixl xvitli the 
protection of property or tJie maintenance of peace in your canqis, xvere employed 
prior to September 23, 1P13? 

Mr. WemjoRxN. Prior to ,S('|>ienil)ei* 23 we ha<l at our 22 operating profierties 
seven camp marshals. 

Chairman Walsh. No cii^puly sheriffs? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, some of them, I think, were deputy sheriffs. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you hax’c any ix'rsoiis xvho xxere not camp 
marshals connected with your company xvho were <Uq)uty slieilfl’s? 

Mr. Welborn. Not to my knoxvledgo. 

CliHlnnan Walsh. Hoxv many employees did jaoi have prior to September 28, 
1918, that had deputy sheriff commissions in Huerfano County? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t knoxv that any of our camp marshals in that county had 
deputy sheriff’s commissions. 

Chairman Walsh. Any otlier eiuployees? 

Mr. Welborn. Aud 1 don’t know of any other emi)loxet‘s xvho had. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do yon know of any instances in which the mine superin- 
tendents and pit bosses were also deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Welborn. No ; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know of any instances of that kind? 

Mr. Welborn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What guards^ camp marshals, and others charf^ed with 
tlie protection of property and tlie maintenance of peace were employed by 
your company since September 23, 1913? 

Mr. Welborn. J think at one time av(? had about 2.50 men so employed. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the largest number that you ever had so emi)loyed? 

Mr. WEimoRN. That is the largest number that I recall, or the largest number 
that I ever checked up. 

Chairman Walsh. And the smallest number since September 23, 1913? 

Mr. AVEI.BORN. We had reduced our guards and watchmen to something like 
1(X) just before April 20. Since then 1 imagine we have made some increases. 
I know we increased all we could during the 10 days following April 20. It 
was necessary to use every means possible to protect our employees. The 
mines — certain mines at Aguilar that were practically without protection were 
wrecked, employees were killed, and owners of the pro])erty forced into the 
mine and the opening sealed by explosives. We were unable to secure enough 
men who would act as watchmen or guards to protect us, and at that time we 
repurchased, or purchased, a considerable number of rifles, having been dis- 
armed some months before, and placed these guns in the hands of the workmen. 
Our actual protective forces at Walsen, the point where the most serious attack 
was made on our j)roperty, at that perical was composed of the miners and 
other workers in the mine. A hundred and sixty of our men at the Walsen and 
liobinson mines at dilTerent times during a week attack took up anus — rifles 
and other arms — in the protection of themselves and the property. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of siicli men have you emi>loyed now? 

Mr. Welborn. I can not tell you. The number may jicssibly liave been 
reduced to — the mine guards we have now are only nominal in number. Hut 
we have a good many watchmen about the buildings since tlie Federal troops 
came in. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Well, any persons, whether you cull tliem watclimen, 
camp marsliais, or deputy sheritTs — any persons of lliat kind in your employ 
protecting life and property, or endeavoring to maintain peace? 

Mr. Welborn. Mr. Weitzel can give yon that information more aeeurately 
tlian I can. I would like to sa.v, however, that it is my understanding that none 
of our watclimen now are armed. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom was tlie fitness of men employed as guards 
determined ? 

Mr. Welborn, Almost all of us took a jiart In tliat— as mueli of a part as we 
could. My instructions were — and 1 know Mr. Wiatzel gave similai* instruc- 
tions — to those who might pick up men and employ them at the mines tliat 
their ofTort should be used to secure men who did not drink at all, certainly 
not to employ drunkards ; not to employ men who could be regarded as under 
the general term of “ gunmen.” We Avanted iium <iualified as you would expect 
a policeman to he, to behave themselves under trying circumstances, and yet 
with courage (uiough to protect the lives of our emifloyees. 

Chairman Walsh. The attention of tlie commission has been called to the 
alleged fact that Mr. Albert C. Felts has testified before the congressional 
committee tliat lie employed between 40 and 7.5 guards for tiie comjianies without 
any investigation whatever us to their characteri.stics. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Mr. Wki.bokn. I do not — in a general way I <lo. There were times when Mr. 
Felts was ealleil upon to furnish some men quickly if he could get hold of them. 
In the period immediately jireceding the calling out of the State militia, which 
was described more or less by Senator Batterson, our mines were under attack ; 
and on the morning of the day that we had the conference with the governor 
at which Senatbr Patterson was present and which, by the way, was not called 
by Senator Patter.son or suggesteil by him, our mines at Berwind and Tabasco 
were in a state of siege, and we called upon Felts at Trinidad, In connection 
with the sheriff — our cull was directly upon the sheriff — to furnish some men 
to go to the iirotectlon of the men at tho.se proijerties. The women and 
children with very few exceptions, had been sent out of the camps, and the 
men who remained were in danger of ma.ssacre; and on that occasion Mr. 
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Pelts picked up some men, and so did the sheriff at Trinidad, without any very 
careful examination being made of them. 

Chairman WAnsH. Have you stated all the measures which you personally 
took, Mr. Welborn, to see that these men were qualified? 

Mr. Wklborn. Yes, I think I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please furnish the commission, Mr. Welborn, 
copies of all orders issued by your company since 1903, with regard to the en- 
forcement of the various laws of the State of Colorado relating to the mining 
industry and labor conditions generally? 

^fr, Welborn. Yes, sir. It may be necessary for that to come on with Mr. 
AVeitzel. I mean, many of the orders were issued from his office; most of 
them, in fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please take the matter up with Mr. IVeiizel 

Mr. Wei.born (interrupting). I will do so; yes. 

(’hairman Walsh. And have him deliver them lo us all at once, if he can? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. That is to say, all orders issued to our employees with 
reference to the observance of tlie mining laws. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the mining laws. 

Mr. AVelboen. The laws of Colorado 

r^hairman Walsh (Interi-upting). Referring to your own industry. 

Mr. AVelborn. Yes. I will bo very glad to furnish them. 

(The orders rcferi’od to were presented l)y AVitncss AA'eitzel on Tuesday, 
Dec. 8, and are printed in hi.s testimony.) 

('liairman AA'alsh. Now, you have a law here, I believe~a section (tf the 
statute which reads as follows— well, I will not attempt to read it; it would 
)k' a little too lon,g. Rut the statute with reference to tlic payment of wages. 

Air. AA’elborn. A"es. 

('Iiuirmaii AA’a[,sii. This law was juit into effect hy yoin' comi)aiiy at what 
liJiie? 

Air. AA’^elborne. AA’ell, I think — I don't quite understand your question? 

(.3iairman AValsit. I mean it was put into practice 

Air, AA'elborn (inierrnpting). You mean tlic law witli respect to p{iying 
wages twice a montli? 

Chairman A^'Al.sH. AT*s. 

Air. AN'elboen. Oil 

Chairman AVaisii. And in cash, 

Mr. AA'kt,born. AVe have always paid in cash. 

Chairman AA'at.sh. A'ou never j)aid in scrip? 

Afr. AA’elborn. No, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsh. At any time in your Iiistory? 

Air. AA’elborn. No. 

Chairman AA’alsh. And did you observe that law as .soon as it was passed? 

Air. AA’ei.born. I think not — that law was pas.sed — that semimonthly pay law 
was pjissed hefoi-e I became president of the company, and some good while 
after I came into tlio office, the question of its legality came np, or my atten- 
tion was called to the law through some statements concerning it, published 
statements concerning it which appeared in the press, and I found it had not 
been regarded as constitutional. AYliether or not it had been passed upon, 
I don’t know, hut wo established the practice of complying with the spirit of 
the law — not with the letter strictly, because it says, I think, that you must pay 
on tlie oth and 20th of eaeli month, which is impracticable. That is impracti- 
cable in a big operation; but we put the semlnionlhly pay practice into effect 
early in 1913; I ani not sure of the date, and It is still in effect Prior to that 
we had been paying semimontliiy at tin* steel works for some time. 

Ohairman A\k\LSH. Now, when was that law passed? 

Air. AVelborn. I don’t know, sir. 

Chairman AA^alsh. And when did you put It into effect, did you say? 

Air. AVelborn. In 1913. 

Chairman AValsh. February 1, 1913, I believe it has been testified hei'o. 

Mr. AVEI.BORN. That may be ; very early in Unit year. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, I understand you that scrip lias never l)een used l)y 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Air, AA’elborn. No; I said scrip was not used in the payment of wages. 

Cliairnian AValsh. Oh ! AVell, now, how was scrip used by tiie Colorado Fu«:d 
& Iron Co.? 
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Mr. Wklborn. Scrip was in use for a great many years at the stores of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Well, they are not run in the name of that company, 
but they practically eoui}x>se a part of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, 

Oiiairnian Walsh. I wish you would state, if you please, in detail what use 
was made of the scrip? 

Mr. WEfJiOKN. If a man before pay day desired to draw' upon Uls usages 
earned, but not yet due, an order was given hini--or he gave an order to the 
store on the coal company. I have forgotten just the exact form that took, 
hut for such an amount as Ije wanted. If it were $5, he took tluit order to tlie 
store, and in tlie event he cliose on I hat oc<-u.sioii to imrchase l.nit $3 worth of 
supplies, he was given liy the store $2 in .scrU). 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is (hat what is ealled “the truck .system”? 

Mr. Wklbokn. Well, it has l>eeu called by a good many terms that do not 
sound very good. In jiractice, it was very desirable to the miners. 

Chairinun ^VAi.sH. I know; but is that wluit it was culled? 

Mr. Welbobisl I suppose that is what some [leople mean by the truck system. 
Chairman Wal.sh. Well, is tliat what the State called it? Is that what it 
was called in the statute? 

Mr. Weldokn. I don't know. 

Chairiimn Waj^sh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Weluokn. TIk' .$2 in .scrip wlilch flic man received from the store he 
could u.se the next day or at any other later time that he saw fit for tlie pur- 
chase of sucJi goods as he wanted. 

("luiiruian Walsh. Xow, wlien was that practice di.scoiifinued? 

Mr. WKiaoRN. That iiractice was discontinued in tlie early part of 1913; I 
tliiiik January L but I am not sure of the date. 

nuiirman VVal.sii. 'Sow, had that been forbidden by the law jirior to .Januarv 
1, 1913? 

Mr. Welhokn. It had not been as comlucteil l>y us. The law liad prohihiteii, 
ns I understand it, the payment of wages in scrip or anything but <'ash; ami 
1 repeat wliat 1 said a moment ago that we never did pay our men tlieir wages 
in anything Jiut cash, 

Cliairman Walsh. There was a statute covering tlie payment for coal before 
screening, I believe. Ar(‘ you familiar with that statute? fileadiug:] 

“.Ml tiu' coal mined slijill be weigh(‘d In th(‘ car oi’ otluo’ receptacle in which 
it is removed from th<‘ mine ludore it is .screened, or before it passes over, or 
i.s dumped ui»oii .‘iny .screen or afjy otlier device which may let, or be capable 
of letting, a portion of tin* co.-il dr<»j> through screen or device, and tlu' minei' 
.shall he paid for the mining of such coal according to the weight so ascertained 
at sucli pi‘ice i)er ton of 2,0<)o jiounds as may lie agreed u])on l>y and between 
.such owner and mitier or miners who miiu' the same,” etc. Are you familiar 
with that statute? 

Mr. WELnoax. Fes; in a general way I am familiar with it. 

Clmimian M'al.sh. llus that law l)o(‘n oh.ser\ed by your comjmny? 

Mr. Welborx. Yes. If my memory serves me <'orre<*tly, tliougb, we awoke 
one <!ay to find that we wen‘ screening the coal at one mine before paying the 
men for IL We were paying them for the lump on a bu.sis wliich was perfectly 
satisfactory to them. We then changed tlie practice at tliat mine and adopted 
the same there ami at otljers of paying (lie men after screening the coal and 
flaying them one price for luinii and anotlier f(tr screenings. Tliat was an 
inducement to them to mine (he largest ]>ossible amount of lump coal. Almost 
every year in Colorado there is a suriilus of slack tfiat has to he'dumiied on the 
ground ami freciueiitly is completely destroyed. By the adoption of tliaf prac- 
tice our men in one district ver^' nwiteriully increased the pei'centage of Inmii 
coal and their own earnings, 

Cliairman Walsh. Was that in violation of this law? 

Mr. Welhorn. No, Our practice as it is pursued now is not in violation of 
this law. 

Chairman Walsh. But prior to that time It was? 

Mr. Weijjobn. T think we were technically violating it unintentionally. I 
don’t know how it had got into practice. 

Chairman Walsti. Now. how long tlid tluit continue? Down to what time 
did you continue that practice? 

Mr. Weijjobn. I don’t knov\'. It may liave been firacticeil but a few months 
for all I know. We co]‘rect<»d It sineral years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. What wa.s tlie last mine at which that practice obtained? 
Mr. Welbobn. I don’t know. 
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mMiaAm coKh minbbs' stbike. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it at Rockvale? 

Mr. Welborn. That practice, which might he culled a technical violation of 
the law, wafi not in effect at Ihx-kvale. 

Chairman Walsh. It was not? 

Mr. Welborn. No. 

Chairman Walsh, Well, Just what was it—I didn't catch 

Mr. Welborn. Well, as I state<l a while ago, that was the pructi<‘e at only one 
mine, as I remember it. 

Chairman Waj.sii. What was the lust mine ut whiclj that practice was cur- 
ried on, which you suy Is a technical violathm of that statnt(*? 

Mr. Welborn. 1 don't rememher, now, A\Jiich the mine was, Mr. Chainnun, 
Mr. Wcitzel can probably tell you. 

flhairman Wai^sit. Was it carried on until August, .1hi:>, in any of yiiiir 
mines? 

Mr. Welborn. No, sir; it was not. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie latest dut<* that lhat tHlmh'al violation of 
the law was committed? 

Mr. Welborn. Several years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Noiie down as Jute as 19 111? 

Mr. 'Welborn. No. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tliere is a slatule, I believe, in Diis Stale eoNCiing the 
interference with the ineinhersliip of employees in unions or societiesV 

JMr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You are familiar with iliat statute'? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, lias that shitide always Ikhmj ol»'^er\eil by your t'<»mj>aiiy? 

I\tr, Welborn. So far as I know, it lias, 1 know ahsolntely lliat in re<'ent 
years it has been observcHl. 

Chnirinaii 'Walsh. Say, .since 1994 have any men Is'en iUsdiargeil from ytnir 
service for union meml>er.ship? 

i\rr. AVei.born. Not to my knowledgi'. 

Chainnan A\'aj.sh. Or for activities in organizing nnioiis? 

]\Ir, AVej.born. Not to my kiiouledg(‘. 

(.'hairman M’alsit. r)id you lu'ai* tlie testimony witii resj>eet to iireakiiig up of 
a fraternal siK'iety — the nu'eting of a fraternal so<-iety‘? 

Afr. Welborn. A^es; I think 1 did. I tJiink I know wiiat you mean. 

Chairman AValsii. Wa.s that statement corre<.1, or do you have any knoNvUslge 
of it? 

Air. Wei.bokn. My memory is not clear jis to just wliat the man said in con- 
nection with that. 

Cliairman AVai>;h. AVhy, he said there was a society called (he St. I'eter 
Servian Society, and that employees of your company just (‘ame in ami ordered 
them to dissolve and take the charti'r down from the wall? 

Ml*. Wej.uorn. Do you rememlxT tlie man? 

Chairman AValsh. 1 would not like to qmue any furtlier; I would not he 
sure. 

Mr. AVei.born. W'ell, I can deny it specifically unless I know that the cliarge 
was made again, st our coni}»an.v. 

Air. llERRiNOTON. The Delagua. 

Air. AVelhorn. That was not our mine. 

Chairman AValsh. Has yonr coiiipany in any way iiitei’fere<l with the or- 
ganization of tlie men emjiloyed in the mine into unions? 

Air. AVelhorn. No; it has not. AVe have some mines at which an organiza- 
tion lias existed as ftir back as I can remember. 1 think as long — almost as 
long as an organization has hetui in vogue in ('olorado. 

Cliainnaii AValsh. AVilh resjieet to the einjiloyment of checkweighmen, has 
that practice been in use by your company? 

Mr. AVelbokn. Not in u general way, only intermittently, entirely tlirongh 
the fault of tlie men themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it desirable to have a elieck weighman so far as the 
company is concerned? 

Air. Welborn. Very de-siruble. 

Chainnan Walsh. And is it desirable to have them .so far as tlu' men are 
concerned ? 

Air. Welborn. I think nothing is gained by the men exceiit ]»ossibI.v tin* sat- 
isfaction— that Is, a satisfied feeling that they are lieing paid for w'hat they pro- 
duce. The material result is not clianged in any sen.se. 
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Cliairmnn M’aish. But It Is a situation that causes illssatlsfactlon at times 
unless they are permitted a check weighman? 

Mr. 'WKi.noRN. Yes; and we have used every means that we thought proper 
to induce the men to select their checkwelghmen. We have refrained from 
urgifig it, feeling that the motive might be misunderstood, but recently, the 
first of this month, a chockweighman was employed by our workmen at the 
♦Sopris mine, one of the largest we have. At that mine a checkwelghmau was 
also oiuploye<l a sliort time before the strike, and worked, I think, less than 
tliree days, when he (-hose to give up his employment. 

C'huiruuin Walstt. As fur as you are concerneil, you have no knowledge of 
any exercise of iniliKmce on the part of the company to prevent tlie use of 
check weighinen by the men under the statute? 

Mr. Weluokn. I know tliat for the past 10 years the exercise of inilnence- 
has been in the contrary direction, in the direction of having them employ 
check weighinen. 

Chairman Walsh. You know that a statute has been in efl’ect in this State 
since ltX)o with reference to blacklisting? 

Mr. Welboun. 1 am not familiar with that, but we are not engaged In the 
iwactice of biacklisting, and we are not bothered by that. 

Oliairmaii Walsh. It is unlawful for any employer to blacklist employees (n* 
notify other emiiloyers of blacklisted employees. You are familiar witli it in 
u general Avay? 

, kir. Welbokn. Yes. 

' Chairman Walsh. Does your company keep a list or catalogue of jicrstnis 
tliat used to be employed, wliicli you circulate among your own mines? 

Mr. Welborn. No; not as you have stated it. As I said a while ago, in con- 
nection with tlio employment of our men, sometliing of a description of tlm 
emt)Ioyoe is made and bis reasons for leaving <»ur employment are given when 
he doe.s leave. If be lias left because be is an objectionable workman at one 
ndno, be is aiit to be olijectioiiable at other of our properties, and we so inform 
our men. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Are nu*n ])laced upon that list who liavi' bi'en discimrged, 
for the reason tliey liave disturbed tlie peace of other workmen, or ai'c agi- 
tators? 

kir. Welborx. T do not kmnv. I .slundd say tliat if (hey liave been vory ob- 
jeclionalde, no matter wliat tin' cliaracter of tlie disturbance was, it lias bctai 
so recorded. 

Chairman Walsh. Wh(‘r<‘ is I hat list kept? 

;Mr. Wkt.boun. If then' is such a list, it is probably kept in Mr. Weit/.el's 
oflice, or rather in the district oflice in tlie sontli. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Mr. Weitzel would liave the information in regard to 
tliat? 

31r, Welboux. Yes; he can give you more detailed infoi’ination aliout it 
than I. 

Chairman Waish. Is tliere a copy of it kept at euoh mine? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not know as to that. 

Chairiiiiin Wai.sh. What means do you have of imparling tliis information, 
as I understood you to testify to this morning, that if a jiei'son is ohji'ctionahle 
us a workman, your otlier mines are advi.'^ed of that faet? 

Mr. Wei-born. Tliey might notify them through the district olhcc. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I niiderstand you heretofore in your testimony to 
mention a card tliis record was kept on? 

Mr. Wklbokn. Yes. 

(Tmirman Walsh. Is there more than one canl made? 

Mr. Welborn. I don't know. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever examined the card yourself? 

Mr. Welborn. Not in detail. I liave seen llie canl; yes, sir; tliat Is, I ex- 
Rmined for what record it was and got a general idea what they \vere. 

Chairman Walstf. Are all cards, or a copy of all cards in existence kept at 
the general office in Denver? 

Mr. Welborn. No; none are kept here. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men have you cmploj'ed to take the place of 
strikers since the strike began? 

.Air. WELfMtRN. Comparatively few. We brought no ne\v men Into the State 
tinlll early in December, then practically all companies joined in that move- 
ment. 3ily recollection Is that approximately 800 came in during December, 
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Mr. Lftwson, uefore the congressional committee, stated that he thought Ills 
organization secural five or six hundred of those and that may account for the 
large number tliat they have on the relief list. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, that tlie men you brouglit in were surreptitiously 
l)laced in their ranks? 

]\Ir. AVelbobn. Yes; surreptitiously or otherwise; they unionized them and 
converted them to their organization. 

(Jhalrnmn Walsh. AVas tliat before or after they came in? 

Mr. AVelbobn. After they came in. 

(Jliairinan AA'alsh. Then they did not bring them into the State? 

Air. AVelbobn. No; but they kept tlieni from going into our employ after tliey 
came into the State. That is his statement; 1 do not know how correct it is. 

Chairman AValsh. How are these men secured you have brouglit into the 
State to take the place of the strikers? 

Mr. AVelbobn. AVe sent men into the eastern district, more particularly tlie 
labor centers, such as rittsburgh, and tliroiigli local emjiloynient agencies in- 
formed applicants for vork as to the conditions in Colorado, and what wages 
they could secure in the coal mines. The result was with great ease all of 
the men wc cared to bring out were (luickly obtained. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat pay do llu'y receive? 

Air. AA’elborn. The miners, of course, are iiald by the Ion. The rate in 
the Trinidad district is 55 cents per ton, exc(‘pt wJiero the vein is thin, 1 think 
4 feet or less in thickness. 

Chairman AValsh. How does tladr pay compare with the pay of the men 
that went out on strike? 

Air. AA’elborn. The same. 

Chairmjin AA'alsh. Is there any bonus paid the men to come into the State? 

Air. Welborn. No. 

Chairman AValsh. How do you pay tlie men that get them to come into the 
State? 

All’. AA’kuiorn. Those men are employed by us by the month. 

Chairman AValsh. At what salary? 

Air. AVelborn. Ahirying salaries. AVe lake such men as we feel— we took 
siK'li 1111*11 as we felt were best {iualifi(*d to do that work. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat was the lowest and highest salary? 

Air. AVelborn. 1 should say tlie lowest salary was iirobably .^75 a month. 

''hairmnn A\'alsii. AVhat was the highest? 

Mr. AVejjioiin. Aiy impression is that we sent one or two men — one engineer 
w h(. Iirobably earns $200 a month. 

Chairman Wai.sh, AVitc these iu(*n all In your employ prior to the strike, or 
were tliey employed afterwards? 

Air. AA'klborn, fSuch men as we s(*nt ourselves, or as went under our direction, 
had Ix'eii in our employ before the strike, the most of them, I think, for years. 

Cliairninn AValsh. Now, though you did not send yourself, what did they 
consist of? 

All*. A^'ELBORN. Some of the oilier <‘ompanies siMit men, and, so far as I know, 
they had been in the employ of the companies who sent them. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Did yon employ any jiersons to obtain these m(*n that made 
a hiisinoss of employing persons while strikes wore on? 

Air. AVelborn. No; wo did not. 

Chuirmaii AValsh. These men you brought in, how are they housed and fed? 

Air. AVeijjorn. As our other men were taken care of. In some cases we hail 
Air. Kelley arrange boarding facilities until tlielr families came with them, but 
they had the same accommodations that our older employees had. 

Chairman AA'ai.sif. How many of these men have voluntarily left the service 
of the company since the beginning of the strike? 

Air. AA^ej.born. I don’t know. 

Clialnuan AA^'alsh. Could you approximate it? 

Air. AVelbobn. No. It is a fair presumption that no greater number of those 
Iiave left than the older employees. The natural slilfting about of that class 
of workmen would take a niimher of them out of this camp. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Rut, regardless of why they left — have you got a record 
of how many left the company? 

Air. AA’elbobn. No ; I doubt if we have, Air. Chairman. 

Chairman AValsh. Yon can not state how many left voluntarily, or liow many 
were dlschargeil? 

Mr. AVeijiorn. No. 

Chairman AValsh. At this point we will take a flve-miuute recess. 
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AFTEB BKCESS. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be in order. The house will 
be in perfect order now, as we want to resume. 

At the recess I was asked to ask you the direct question whether or not in 
fixing on this wage scale the men that were working for you and were to receive 
the wages were ever consulted? 

Mr. Welrokn. Tliey were not. The reason for it, I think, I stated before. 

Chairman Walsh. I thoiiglit you liad. 

Mr. Welboen. My attention has been called to the fact that when I said 
in normal times we employed from ten to twelve thousand men. that 1 did not 
make it clear that that number included our steel-works employees ami those 
that are iron-works employees. 

('Chairman Walsh. 1 didn’t catch that. 

Mr. Wkuiokn. My attention was called to the fact that when I stated that 
we employed from ton to twelve thousand men in normal times, that I did not 
make it clear that that included our employees at the stwl works and iron 
mines. 

C!haii*nian Walsh. How many were in the fuel de])artment and how many 
were in the steel department? 

Mr. Welborn. Never more than about G,(X)0 in the fuel departmoiit. 

(’halrman Walsh. Now, when these men were brought in to take the phu'es 
of the strikers, you say hoard was furnished until they brought their families? 

Mr. Welrokx. Boarding facilities. 

Chairman Walsh. Boarding facilities? 

Mr. Weluokx. If that was necessary in some cases; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you charge them Ibr the board, Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Welborn. The way in which we provided the hoarding facilities was to 
find some one willing to board them at the usual rate. 

(’hairman Walsh. At the usual rate? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, 

diairman Walsh. Then there was no housing or food furnished free to the 
mtm tliat wijre lu’ought in? 

Mr. Welborn. No. 

(’hairman Walsh. Now, I want to dinM-t your particular attention to the 
bulletins that have been issued by the eommiltee of coal-mine managers, series 
1. You are familiar with them, of course? 

3Ir. Welborn, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like t() take tl)at one, please, because I want to 
cull your attention to some things contained in it. Wlio was the committee of 
coal-mine managers? 

Mr, Welborn. The committ<‘e of coal-mim? manag(*rs n'ferred to here, and 
generally meant, when that terni is used, included ilr. Osgood, Mr. Brown, and 
myself. 

Chairman Walsh. And, as stated in tlial, yon gentlemen assumed the re- 
.spoiLsibility for the .statements contained in the bulletins? 

Mr. Wm.BORN. I think I ought, in justice to the other gentlemen, to say that 
these bulletins have been gotten out under my geiierjil direction and without 
always consulting them, and I should be willing myself to assume resi)onsibility 
for any mistakes that might have crept in ratlier than to divide the responsi- 
bility for the mistakes with tlie other two gentlemen. 

Chairman Walsh. Who selectcsl this conmiittee of coal-mine managers? 

Mr. Welborn. Primarily, the committee itself; that is, it was a self-assumed 
or self-appointed committee. We had a me<ding a short time before the strike 
was called, at which it was suggested—the meeting was Informal, I .should 
say — at which it was suggested, I think by practically everyone there, that we 
three — and if I am not mistaken, one or two other gentlemen — be regarded as 
an executive committee. But, if iny memory serves me correctly, formal action 
was not taken. We did not regard It as a formal meeting and we did not 
become active until It bwame necessary to do something in the protection of our 
property and employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Who prepared the bulletins? 

Mr. Welborn. They were prepared by varioiis jieople. The material for 
them — the material for most of the bulletins, I think, was taken from varlou.s 
statements of mine made specifically for this puriK)se, or in connection with 
other matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you do the actual writing or dictation of It? 
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Mr. WELBOKK. I did a part of it. It will be seeu, in going through this, that 
quotations are taken from certain letters that I have written. 

Chairman Walsh. What other persons dictated any part of this l)ii11etin; 
this series 1? 

Mr. Welbotjn. No one connected with the coai-iniiiing industry, and no one 
except those acting under my direction — employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Who furnished tlie copy to the printer; what individual? 

Mr. Weluorn. I will tell you his name if you desire It, hut he is a gentleman 
who Is employed in general pnhllcity work and who is in the employ of {mother 
eoinpjiny 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is his najne? 

Mr. Welrohn. And wliose connection with this or with any work oniside of 
his own company he would rather not have made known publicly .at this tijia*. 

Chairman Walsh. AVe are very desirous of Imving Ids imme. l)ec:iusc there 
are some matters In it — I W!\nt to he p«'rfectly frank with you — tlmt hsive la'cn 
seriously questioned, to which our attention lias Iwmmi called, in whicli the 
claim is made that It has caused a great deal of dissatisfactioii. jiud anger in 
some instances. 

I\Ir. AVelborn. Yes. 

Clminnan AValsii. And we would like to g(*t the r(‘sponsil)ility didinitely 
fixed. 

Mr. AA'elborn. I will do just as you say is uecessjiry (o do; Init suppose \\(^ 
leave it this way until such tim(‘ jis it liccomes m'cessary fm* me to sliil't the 
resixmsiliMity uixm some omy tlmt I am not willing to ass\ime the resixmsjhility 
for wlmt may he criticized here }ind wjint to turn it over to some one else; 
then 1 will, if yon insist, furnish the name. Hut 1 would nither not lmv<' to 
make It public now. 

Chainmin AValsii. A'ery good. AA"e will rejicb that {is wt* get to it. then. 

Mr. Wej.boun. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean we will reacli tin* mime. There was one nmn 
furidshed the copy to tlu‘ ]»riM(cr? 

Mr. AATajioK.w Yes. 

Clmirnmii AN’ai.sh, That went into this .series 1? 

Mr, M'Ki.Hoiix. Yes; tliime W{is one imin. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Now, did yourself, Mr. Osgood, Jind Air. Hrown er^amine 
that co]iy befoiv it went to the i>rint(*r? 

Air. AA'elborn. Some of the copy 1 cxainineil. I don't think eithei’ of tlie 
oilier gontlemcu examined {iny of it. 

Clmirmau AA’alsh. AVell, I will wait until we get to the specific mutters and 
ask what you did examine. How much has lioen paid for the puhlicution and 
distribution of the hiilletins? 

Air. AVelborn. T think we paid out something over $r2.CKX). AVhether tlmt 
liiclnd(‘s only tins or some suh.seipient hulhdins, three of which Imve already 
been i.ssued, or not I can not tell. 

Cliairmaii AValsh. What steps were taken by the committee of coal-mine 
managers to make .sure that only the exact facts were pnhlislicd in tlie.se 
hiilletins? Tell us all of the steps that were tjiken to insure accuracy and 
truth. 

Mr. AVelborn. I requested the gentlemen who.se iliity it wiis to prepare this 
matter to make .sure that facts only w(‘re staled. Jind when there was any 
question about a fact to consult some of us who wei*e — my. self or some one 
else — Avas in a jmsition to state [lositively wlmt wais and was not true. Soim* 
of the matter, I think, 1ms been takmi from n('ws])apm‘ statements — [uih- 
lications tlmt have not been denied. Such matter as was taken from any of 
my statements, letters sent out, or .statements made for public use, received no 
correction, I think, not ('he<*ked up. 

Clmirmau AValsh. AVliere it was based upon newspaiier articles that wen* 
not denied, were any means taken to ascertain the accuracy of the matter 
contained in the newspaper articles, or wjia it assumed to be true because not 
denied? 

Air. Welborn. I don’t know as I can state in every case. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’^ho would know that? 

Air. AVelborn. I might he able to determine; ns we go tlirougii I might be 
able to say whether or not certain matters had been checked iqi. 

Chairman AA’^alsh. Now, how many of those were sent out of this series 1? 

Mr. Welborn. About 40,000, I think. 

Clmirmau Walsh. And to what classes of people were they sent? 
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^Ir. "WEnnoRN. Sent to educators and newspaper people and publishers o£ 
other periodicals ; to ministers and business people. 

Chairman Walsh. Government ofilclals? 

I\Ir. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Members of Congress? 

Mr. Welborn. I think generally the aim was t«) reach them as well as mem- 
bers of State legislatures. 

Chairman AValsii. Have you any newspapers or have you hud any news- 
papers that were subsidized? 

Mr. Welborn. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Paid money? 

Mr. Welborn. No, sir. If you mean by the payment of money the loaning 
of money, or something of that sort, that they are subsidized, then I could 
not answer no. We have not, as I understand the term, us I interpret the 
term, subsidized the newspatH?rs. 

Chairman Wat,sh. Now, have you any newspapers that are under obligation 
to you for money paid for piiblisliing your matter? 

Mr. Welbokn. No. 

(Miairman Walsh. Alleged facts? 

]\[r. Wet.born. No. 

(Chairman Walsh. Have you any newspapers to whom you liavc loaned 
large sums of money, or any sum of money, IVfr. Welborn? 

Mr. Welborn. We have loaned .some money to cmdain newspaper, s — a certain 
newspai)er. 

Cliairnian AValsh. AV'ere any of thes(‘ newsjmper articles that were after- 
wards published under this designation, “Facts concerning the struggle in 
Colorado for industrial freedom.” thi.s seri('s 1, taken from that newspaper 
or the newspapers to whom you had loaned money? 

Mr. AVelborn. No; they were not. 

Chairman AValsh, Have you paid newspapers — any ntnvspaper— money for 
publishing the alleged facts concerning that controversy as news notices? 

Mr. AVelborn. You mean this (indicating pamphlet]? 

Chairman AVat.sh. No; any facts as news notices. 

]Mr. Welborn. AVell, W(' have put out the facts — no; we have not. AA"e put 
out facts as advertising matter, for which we have paid the regular advertising 
rate. AVe have not put out facts as news Items and paid newspapers for It. 

Chairman AValsh. Were those facts always marked “advertising” when 
they were .so published? 

JMr. AVelborn. So far ns I know. Tliey wer(' presented in adverti.sing form 
and as an advertisement. 

Chairman AValsh. Did jou pay any newspaiter for the publication of news 
notices? 

]Mr. Welborn. No. 

Chairman AValsit. AA'ere the alleged facts in newspapers for which you 
paid advertising rates signed by some p(‘rson connected with your company, 
with the committee of which yon are a member? 

]Mr. AVelborn. I would not .say that they were signed by ns in all cases, 
but the term, the name ” coal operators ” may have been used In place of that 
of individuals, some term which would tend to indicate the responsibility for 
the adverHsing w.as used. 

(’hairman AValsh. If any misstatement of fact or substantial inaccuracy 
.should be proved to exist in this bulletin, what .stops will the committee of 
coal managers take to correct this .statement? 

Mr. Welborn. I think we ought to take the proper steps to correct It. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you preserved the mailing list containing the names 
and ad<lresse.s of all persons 

Mr. Welborn. I think we have a mailing list; yes, sir. 

C’hairman Walsh (continuing). To whom you sent this 40,000? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; T think we have a mailing list of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is that mailing list? 

Mr. AA’elborn, Part of it is at our office; I do not know hut all of It We 
have employed certain mailing agencies, using their lists in getting out this 
matter. 

Chairman AValsh. Refer to page 0, paragraph 2. I am going to call your 
attention to those things that have been presented to the commission, alleged to 
he either misstntemeiit.s or inaccuracies? 

Mr. AVelborn. All right, sir. Page 0, you say? 
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Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Welborn. All right. 

Ohainnan Walsh. The second paragraph reads as follows: “When the 
present strike was called, the eniployee.s of the (Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. had 
on deposit at interest with the company $500,000. And it Is a notable fact 
that, notwithstanding the strike, loss than 20 per cent of these savings deiwslts 
have been withdrawn.” 

Air. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 desire to ask you, AVere tho.se dei>o,sits made entirely 
by employees in the fuel department of the company, or does some part of this 
deposit belong to employees at the steel mills, iron mines, or quarries? 

Mr. Welborn. A small portion of the de|R)sits was made !)y the emi)loyees at 
the steel plant, and other operations other than of the eoal properties. 

( 'hairman Walsh. ITow much of the $r>(KMMX) was — would you say was de- 
posited by employees in the fuel department? 

Mr. Welborn. Seventy-five per cent would be my (‘siimate. 

(^hairman Wat.sh. Seventy-five per cent? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were those deposits made by wage earners, or was any 
part of the deposits made by salaried employees in the fuel department? 

Mr. Welborn. A part of the deposits, a small part, was made by salaried 
employees. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Of what character, we will .say? 

Idr. Welborn. Superintendents, clerks, i)it bosses. 

Chairman Walsh. Salesmen in the sales department? 

I\Ir. Welborn. I think no salesman have ever — I shouhl like to use — say that 
in using the term “deposit,” I am willing to use it only as a convenient term. 
The money practically i)ossibly was deposited; actually it was loaned to the 
company. Tlu're is very little distinction, perliaps, if I deposit money in the 
bank, I really loan it to the laink; the hank gives me a certificate of indebted- 
ness to me. Uut we us(‘, Instead of a certificate of deposit, a note in regular 
form, a promissory note. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did that apply to all of tiie funds that were deposited 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsit. There was no drawing account, then, you say? 

JMr. Welborn. Oh, no; no drawing account. 

Chairman Walsh. On tlie part of the emidoyee? 

Afr, Welborn. No. 

Chairman Wat.sh. All of it was represented by notes given by tlio fuel com- 
pany to the employee to the amount lie deiwsited? 

Mr. Welborn. I think all such notes were Issued by the Colorado Supply Co., 
as a matter of convenience. The employees Iiave more ready aeeess to the stores 
In the mines, or the .store rather is aecustorned to handle (he ca.sli, and the 
money was deposited with tlie store dci>artmont rather than with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat length of lime do the notes run? 

Mr. Welborn. They vary. Some wei-e demands — <lemand notes, and others 
were on time. 

(’hairman AValsh. AA'hat portion of the wliole .$500, (XX); we will say that 25 
per cent now of tluit came from the fuel department, tliat u’ould leave $375, 0(X) 
on deposit? 

Mr. Welborn. Twenty-five per cent came from departments other than the 
fuel company. 

("Ihairman AA’^ai.sh. That would leave .$375,000. How much of the .$375, 0(X) 
would you say was from .snlariefl employees? 

Air. WEI.BORN, That would he purely an estimate. Certainly mucli over 
$300, 0(X) was deposited by employees other than .salary. 

(’liairman AValsh. By wage earners? 

Air. Welborn. By wage earners, what you term wage earners. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Tliat was all in notes given by the Colorado Supply Co.? 

Air. AA'Elborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Which operates the stores? 

Air, Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. To the lawsons Miio deposite<l and turned over the money? 

Air. AVelborn. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Xow, how much of that wn.s in domaml noteSt ami how 
mucii of that was representcil by time notes? 

Mr. Welbokn. A (?omiMii‘atlvely Ksmall amount in tiemand notes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How much of the $300,000? 

Mr. Welboun. I cliecked that up at one time, and If you will give me a 
moment to refresh my memory I will give It to you. 

Clialrman Walsh. Certainly. T do not want even to appear to l>e cross- 
examining, but I want to get the facts, Mr. Welborn. 

Mr. Welbokn. My impression is that about :20 per cent of these notes are 
demand; the other.s interest-bearing notes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then there was .$240,000 in iiiterest-beai'ing noil's. How 
long did those notes have to run? 

Mr. Welbokn. Usually one year. 

Chairman Walsh. Then there was $240,000 in notes that liad ordinarily one 
year to run? 
iMr. Welbokn. Yes. 

^Ihairman Walsh. And .von say la»re interest at wluit rate? 

Mr. Wei.bokn. Four iku- cent. 

Chairman M alsu. Was there any demand made ui»on yon for ])ayiuent of 
those notes prior to tlieir maturity l)y any of the men? 

Mr. Welbokn. Occasionally a demand is ma<le, or a re<pa‘st for payment of 
the money, and it is always acceded p». 

Chairman Walsh. M'as that true hetore the strike? 

Mr. Welbokn. Oh, yes; it has always lavai trm‘. 

Cliairmari Walsh. So tluTe was .$(M>,000 only of this .$r>00,(HK) in demand 
notes ? 

Mr. Welbokn. That is my estimate. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, of ilie actual wage earners? 

^Ir. Welborn. Of the actual wage earners at the <'oal proi>ei’ties. 

C4niirman Walsh. Xow. liow mmdi of that iitdtMWX) was withdrawn hetwmi 

the 2.3d of September — wimt date w.as this IssihmI, please 

^Ir. Welborn. This was issued 

('hairmaii Walsh. I see it is dated SeptenilKT 23, 1014. 

Mr. Welbokn. This Is tlB‘ daTt‘. 

CImirmaii Walsh. Then how much <*f this .$00,0(K) rej»resente<l hy demand 
notes was drawn out betwtsm Sephmiher 2.3, 10.1.3, and Septmnher 23^ 1014? 

Mr. Welbokn. I should say about the same proportion of the demand as of 
imerest-bearing notes. 

Clialrman Walsh. How nmoh of the demand notes— lirst. I will come to 
the interest bearing, and later 

l\rr. Welbokn. Ttiaf is getting into detail that T can not attempt to give, 
except in a very rough way. 1 can say to you in connection with that-- whilt* 
the statement is here that less than 20 per cent had been witlidrawii, during 
the period, but anyway I tliink our deixisits, I know they never got below 
$400,000. I wjint to note one ixjint. 

(3mirnian Walsh. Please. 

Mr. Welborn. In the Uockvale distrht, where the men have for years been 
unionlml, that belong to this organization of the United Mine Workers, and 
where all of tJiem ceas(><l work, the witlalrawals were made at least us slowly, 
if not more slowly, than in tlm working districts. ,1ust wliy, I do not know! 
But they allowed most of tlieir money to remain for months* and months. 

Chairinun Walsh. Xow, If you will refer to my original (inesllon—will you 
please approximate what percentage of the demand money was drawn in one 
year? 

Mr. Welbiirn. Well. I can not do better tliaii say 2d jier cent. That Is the 
best estimate I can make. I would like to ask our auditor to check me ou my 
estimate, if I may, as lie may remember the amount. 

Chairman Walsh. That would be all right. 

Mr. Welborn. Of demand notes, I am Inclined to think now It was only 10 
per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. 33iere would be no objection to that 

Mr. Welborn. Do you rernomber (addressing Mr. — - — ]? Mr. say.s 

that out of the $5(K),00d total dei>oslts. but $90,000, approximately, were de- 
mand notes. 

(’Imirman Walsh. 1 was trying to get this down to the amount of demand 
notes of wage earners? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 
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Ohftirman WALftH. I am sepjipatiiig It. T^t wh got tluit arnownt. Has lio 
if&k tbat? 

Mr. Wei.bo«k. No; l>c woiiltl m>t have that amount. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I will go back to your estimate. It is hard to ex- 
amine on detailiiti tf you can do that 

Mr. Welborn. I only want to corre('t that one estimate. It Is less than 10 
per cent, rather than 20 per cent, demaml notes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You say, then, tliere was le.ss tliaii 10 per cent due of 
demaml note.s? 

Mr. AVei.horn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Of tlie money repi’esented )>>' demand notes? 

Mr. Welkobn. Yes. 

Chairnmn Walsh. \N'it]Hlra\vn between Septemlw‘r 2.'!— — 

Mr. Wet^born. Less than 20 per ceni of tlie total original d<‘ia)sits were in 
demand notes. To get down to tlie $.‘17.^>,000 total- — 

(Chairman Walsh. De}^)sited l>y wage earners? 

Mr. Welborn. That we wtimabid hud be(m det>osit(Ml by eoal-mim' W(»rkers. 
and then we e.stlmatcil over $300,000 of tliat amount represented dejtnsits of 
the wage earners. 

(;liairinan Walsh. Yes. 

I^Tr. Wkluorx. Now, tlien; it was assumed that not over 10 p(‘r eenl of tluit, 
or .$30,0(K), 10 per cent of tlie $*300, 0(M) were demand notes. That will (‘on’H-t; 
all of the mistakes. 

Chairiujin Walsh. Tluit is a very important correction. 

Afr. Welrorn. Yes. 

Chuirnuin Walsh. Now, of the .$.3(MM)00 that was f>n deiKJsit and was held 
by your company? 

Afr. Wklroun. 

Chairman W'alsh. IJeing the projUTty of wag(‘ earners Ixdng represented liy 
demand notes, how much of tliat money, that $‘10,000, was witlidrawn between 
Septeml)er 23. 1013, and Septeml)er 2.‘I 1014? 

Mr. WKLfUHfx. T .slaiuld .say that tluit .same j>ro|)ortion, about, ami of tin* 
interest-hearing notes, tliat would la* 20 p(*r cent. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Twenty }M‘r c<*nt? 

Afr. Wei.horiv. Yes. Tliere lias lieen im distinction, when a man wanted his 
money, hetwi'cn in(er(»st-l)(‘aring not<*s and demand notes, made i>y us, 

Chairman Wai.sh, Nevertlieless, of coursi^ an Interest-lieuring note, if it was 
not a demand note, was subject to your will, wlietlier you would pay or not? 
Afr. Welhoriv. Legally, ye.s. 

(‘hairman Walsh. Legally, you could refuse? 

Air. AVeiaiorn. Yes. P.nt the men kta*w we would not refu.se. 

Chairman Walsh. Uut it was so stated uixm tlie fa<‘e of the note. 

Air. AA^etjiokn. Yes, I presume so. 

Chairman Waf..sh. So nliout the same amount of time intere.st-liearing notes, 
momw repres(‘nted by time inten'st-bearing notes, were witlidrawn, about 20 
per cent, l.s tliat correct? 

Air. AVelborn. Tliat w’onld be my judgment, my estimate, Air. Cludrman. 
(diairman AA'alsti. Now. refer to page 7, “At some of the mines” — second 
paragraph — “At some of tlie niiiU's llie men exjiressed tliese .sentiments” — I 
tliink I had Ixdter go hack to tlie lM*giniiing of the sentence. Take page 0, it 
is In the paragraph lieaded, “ AAdiy tlie men were .satisfied.” 

Mr. W>XBt)RX. Yes. 

Chairman AA^^LSH. And tliat coucliKling paragrapli rinids as follows: “The 
<?xpre.ssions of satisfaction with conditions and opposition to a strike on the 
pnrt of the miners became the strongest during that periixl of agitation immedi- 
ately following the arrival of Hnye.s. vice president of the International or- 
ganization, In August. At sonw* of tlie mines tlie men expresseti these senti- 
ments before tlie strike took effect in signed statements, tlu* nninlier .so express- 
ing tiieraselves running from 90 to 99 per cent at certain mines,” AV’ere thase 
statements made voluntarily by tbe men In the mines’ at the requast of .some 
employee of the comiiany? 

Air. Welbob-n. They were made voluntarily in every sense of the word. 
Chairman Wat.sh. Did they have meetings? 

Air. Wklboriv. No. I tliink tlw^y did not have mendings. 

Chairman AValsh. How' were the expressions gathertM and by whom? 
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air. Welborn. The expressions were gathered by some employee, some one 
or more, perhaps a number taking statements and presenting them to the men 
and asking them if they would wish to express themselves in writing as they 
liad frequently done by word of mouth. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, who drew up tlie statements? 

Mr. Welborn. I think it was possibly suggesteil — the form of it was very 
simple — by Mr. Weiteel. I think I can quote It. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Welborn. “ We, the nnderslgne<l employees at mine Jire .satisfied 

witli conditions of labor and pay and opposetl to the .strike.” 

Chairman Walsh. Now, who drew that. 

Mr. Welborn. I think it was drawn by ^ir. Weitzel, and suggested as n 
l)roper form for .sucli superintendents as saw fit. There was no reiiuest. It 
was left very largely to their option or their judgment as to whether or not 
they cared to present such a statement to the men for their signature. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the statement given to the suiieriiitendents? 

Mr. Wb:lborn. No; I think that the .superintendents — I think very probably 
the superintendent prepared the statement for Ids own — each one at his own 
mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Rut the form was given by Mr. Weitzel? 

Mr. Welborn. I M ould say yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And was the form presented to Ihe employees in each one 
of your mines? 

Mr. Welborn. No; my impression is that it Avas not presenUnl at all of the 
mines. 

Chairman Walsh. In how many eases did the suj>erintendent fail to present 
this statement for signatures? 

Mr. WEiJtoRN. I can't say that the suiierintendent failed. It may not have 
been presented at all of the lulru’s, but I think to most of them; In fact, I 
don’t know’ of any to whom it w'as pre.sented or suggested, if you plea.se, w’ho 
concluded not to offer it to tlie men. 

Chairman Walsh. So far as your knowledge goes, every superintendent to 
whom one of these suggestions was made by Mr. Weitzel pre.sented it to the 
men under him? Now, give me a mine, for instance, of your company in which 
90 per cent of the men signcnl it. 

Mr. Welborn. The Rou.se ndne. 

Chairman Walsh. Give me one in which 90 per cent of the men signed it. 

Mr. Welborn. My impression is tlmt 00 pt.‘r cent of the men at a number of 
the mine.s signed It. 

Chairman W.\l.sh. Give me the name <»f. say, thns". 

Mr. Welborn. I won’t attempt to name any of them. I will defer that until 
after recess, if you plea.so. The one at W’hich 00 per cent signed it inipressesl 
itself on me. Rut out of the 20 proi)ertics 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). How many were employed In the Rouse 
mine? 

Mr. Welborn. Between two and thns* humlred, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. You would prefer to refresh your memory in some way 
for the 00 per cent? 

Mr. Weijjorn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please pick out three and state that after rece.ss. 

Mr. Weijjorn. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. How’ many men went out on strike from the Rous<‘ mine? 

Mr. Welborn. Somewhat more than 1 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give me the number? 

Mr. Welborn. I can not give tlie numbers, but I should say that probably 
80 men left our employ at the Rouse mine. 

Chairman Walsh. You Iiad on September 23 how many men w^orklng in the 
Rouse mine, If you know ? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not know’. I prefcr—unless Mr. Weitzel happens to have 
the figures. 

Mr. Weitzel. I can give you the figures. 

Chairman Wai^h. I am going to suggest something tliat will save ii.s all 
time. Please prepare that data and give It to me after recess. I want you to 
take three mines at which 00 per cent signed this statement, and then the 
number that went out from those particular mines. 

In any of the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did 00 per cent of the 
miners remain at work after the strike was called? 
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Welborn. I think not. 

(Jhairmau Walsh. Now, i-efer please 

Mr. Welborn (interrupting). Tiie largest percentage of the men who re- 
mained at work at any of tlie mines were the Morley, Prlinero, Sopris, and 
House, but a great many men at these mines, as M’ell as otlier properties, who 
had expressed themselves as not only satisfied with conditions but determined 
to resist the demands of the strikers had not courage enough to remain under 
this Intimidation, that in some cases preceded September 23 and in others 
immediately followed it. 

('hairman Walsh. So tliere was no mine of the company at whicli 90 per 
(‘cnt of the men remained? 

]\Ir. AVelborn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Tiicy eilhcr went out voliinlarily or wci-c intimidated at 
the time by some sort of compulsion pisiceil upon them? 

Mr. AVelborn. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. Please refer to tlie luiragrapii entitled ** Strike convention,” 
on page 7, a {>ortlon of which reads as follows: “Tlie so-ealled convention, held 
at Trinidad September 1.5, at which a vote to strjke was taken, was composed 
of delegates chosen entirely by otlicers of tlie organization.” Is tiuit true? 

Mr, AVelborn. Yes; substantially. 

(;ihairman AACu.sn. In wliat way is any part of it not sulistantially correct, 
I will say? 

Mr. AA'Elrorn. I suppose it is possible tliat in some camps, a form of vote — 
some mining camps, a form of vote was taken for the selection of delegates to 
the convention, AA^e have reason to believe tliat that was done and that it may 
have been done at our Hoekvale and Coal (Teek mines, wiiich are mines at 
which the union has been In existence a great many years. At our other 
properties we know no delegates were selected by Hie workmen. The delegates 
I'laiiiKHl to represent— the delegates claiming to represent certain of our camps 
were, outside of the two exceptions namoil. in many cases employed but a few 
days at the mines at wliicli (hey represen(e«l themselves to he delegated. 

Chairman AA' ai.sii. AVliat kuowIcHlge liave you as to who did select those men, 
or as to whether or not they did not just walk in anil assuuu^ 

Mr. AA'elborn (internipling). AVe liave a great deal of knowledge with re- 
siiect to this strike and the calling of it that is not susceptible of proof. 
Much of it is based on wliat legally you might call an impression, hut I am 
<'onvinced in my own mind tliat that is true. AVe know that the convention 
was composed mainly of men from northern Colorado who had been on strike 
for three and one-half yi'ars. AVe know that certain men were represented 
as delegates— a certain one man was represented as a delegate to this con- 
\'ention wlio was at work the two days tlie coiivtsUion was In session. 

(■halrnmn AVai.sh. Tiiat was oltlier a misstatement or a mistake as to his 
pri’sence at all? 

I\Ir. AA^elhorn. A^es, sir; eitlier a misst.ateiiienf or a mistake, is to put it 
ratlier mildly. 

Cliairman AValsh, I do not wish to put it mildly, Imt wish to differentiate, if 
T possibly can, the case of a false rejxuT, putting it as strongly a.s you can, 
that a nian was a delegate who was not a delegate, and the statement here 
that every delegate was chosen by the otlicers of the organization. Have you 
any substantial basis that you enn give the commission that all of those dele- 
gates were chosen by the officers of tlie organization? If so, state what the 
facts are. 

Mr. AVei.born. No; I should say tliat tliat might probably be subjected to a 
little qualitlcation, and yet that may he absolutely true, sir. 

(^hnirman Walsh. Do you kuow*whetlier it is true or not? 

Mr. AVelborn. No ; not of my own iiersonal knowledge. 

Chairman AValsh. AVlio passwl upon the question of putting that statement 
just in tlie words it is in? That they were entirely chosen by the officers? 

Mr. AVelborn. I did not ; but I am not prepared to say that I will shirk tlie 
responsibility for it. 

Chairman Walsh. AVlthout attempting to fix the re.sponslbllity, who is the 
Individual that did that? 

Mr. AA^elborn. That Is the gentleman wliose name I preft>r to retain for a little 
while. ^ ^ . 

Chairman AA^alsh. Now, you spoke as to the.mlners’ delegates that went from 
your camp. You say that In possibly two camps tliey were selected by a vote 
of the miners? 
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Mr. Welbokn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you tlie information, accurate information, as to 
Low they were selected in the camps of otlier companies? 

Mr. Welbokn. No; except I have the general statements of the officers of 
the other c*oinpanies. 

Chairman Walsh. Might any of the delegate.s have been selected by a vote 
of the workmen in those camiLs, so far as you know ? 

Mr. Welbokn. It is imssible, but not probable, sir; that wjis not the metlwHi 
employed, I\lr. Chairman. We Uuow' that they recorded a.s delessuites at this 
convention men who liad worked two or three or four dav.s or a wt'ek at our 
mines, who were not regular emi)loyees and were not chosen as delegah^ by 
our men. Some had left our employ a week or more before the convention wa’s 
called. 

(’hairman AValsii. Might those men not have assumed, witliout any per.suu 
<lir('cting them or asking them, to represent their fellow' miners in your employ, 
and just go to that convention and have tlieir crtMlentials ac< <‘pted?‘ 

Mr. W'ELBORN. That is entirely possible, but not at all probable. 

Chairman Walsh. So far as your kiiowl^lge gm\s. have you the name of any 
delegate you can give this comnii.ssion that was in that convention that w'as 
apiX)intod by the officers of tin' organization? 

Mr. W’ki.uokn. To say tluit, ami e\prt‘ss a knowledge of the actual form of 
apiMunfment, or actual appoinfnu'nt by ihem, I cjin not do it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Can this gentleman, to your kno\\le<lge, who wrote this 
give that information? 

Mr. WFXI50KN. I doubt if he can. 

(Mmirimui alsh. I)id lu‘ ever undertak<‘ to give you the information? 

Mr. Welbokn. No; he is uot in Itenver or Colorado, by the w'ay. 

Chairman W'alsh. Has he ever been? 

Mr. Wet.bokn. Yes. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. W’as he a newspaper man? 

Mr. Welbokn. At one time. 

Chairman 'Walsh. W'hat did beget for writing this? 

Mr. W'ELBORN. Ho has not been comptmsatfMl. 

Chairman Wai.sh. W’hat Is he going to get? 
ftir. WT:lbokn. I don’t know. 

Chalnimu Walsh. You tlou't know whal liis expectations are? 

Mr. Welbokn. No, sir : I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. How' large a bill will your committee a])prove for him, if 
that Is a bu.sine.sslike (iii(‘stion? 

Mr. Welbokn. When he tinishes his w<M-k. his pul»li« ity work, I ex'pect I will 
have to pass on the bill myself, and possibly our company all of it. 1 am inclined 
to think that lie and I will agree wltlamt difficulty on the amount of it. Hr)w 
large an amount it will he I do not know'; it will depepd largelv uiion the extent 
of the work. 

Chairman W'alsh. I am going to ask yon, do you know whether or not the 
nomination and election of the delegates to the mimn-s eonventlou were made 
Ilium ptditions circulated, just as the mine officl.als circulated their statements 
as to the sati.sfaction of the men w ith their i*niployment? 

Mr. Welbokn. I know' that such could not have been done w ithout our knowl- 
edge In the camps, and I will say that— I will say tliat I know no such fi»rm of 
selection was employed at any of our (amps. 

Chairman W'alsh. Now*, going liai-k to this compensation, did the gentle- 
man— did you liave a written contract with the geiitleimin wlio wrote this 
s€‘ries? 

Mr. Welbokn. No. 

Chairman W’alsh. W'ho made the contract of employment with him? 

Mr. Welbokn. That was made — there was no contract made. 

Chairman Walsh. Verbal? 

Mr. Weijiorn. But an oral understanding w'as Iiad with him that he would 
undertake this work and that tlie compensation for it w'ould he determined later 
when we saw what amount wn.s necessary, what amount of woik was done; and 
he Is not through. He Is .still preparing data for us. 

Chairman Wai^h. Can you give us the substance — that conversation was had 
with you, was It, Mr. Weiborn? 

Mr. WBI 30 BN. No; it w'as not had with me. 

Cliairman Walsh. With wiioin was it ha«l? 
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Mr. Wklbobn. It was had with one of our eastern — one of our other directors, 
Idr. Bowers, and possibly some other, but I am not sure. Mr. Bowers hud a con- 
versation with the gentleman in the Enst'ln June, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. That was Mr. Jerome Greene? 

Mr. Welboen. He may have talked to Mr. Greene, I don’t know'. 

Chairman Walsh. Then tlie substance of this verbal contract, or this oral 
contract, was communicated to you by whom? 

Mr. Welboen. The substance of it I liave got moia* or le-s from the gentleman 
himself who Is doing the work. 

Chairman Walsh. Then he had his convers.ition with Munehody in the East? 

Mr. Welboen. Yes. 

Chairman W vlsh. Then he came to set" you, did he? 

Mr. Wemorn. Yes. 

Cliairmaii Walsh. Did he tell you the suhstaiice of tlie conversation and with 
W'hom lie had the conversation in tlie E.ast? 

]\Ir. Welboen. No; only from time to time as the work — .is In* has taken up the 
work with me. 

Chairman Walsh. But you are the genllemaa coiine<-t(Ml with the company, 
Mr, Welborn, w’Uo will tinaJly pay this man for liis sorvioes, and you are tlie 
one that liad the final iiiiderstaiuliug with him as to what he was to <]o for his 
money V 

]\Ir. Welboen. No; 1 may not pay him. Tlie company may not jiay him. I 
don't know'. Some one else may sec lit to compensate him for tliis. That has 
not Iwn determined certaiidy yet 

Cluiiriiuin Walsh. Do you know whetlier or not the man Jtnows who is going 
to pay him? 

]\Ii‘. Welborn. No; but I feel sure he is satistiial lie will gi't Ids money. 

Chairman Walsh. Who do you think will pay him, Mr. Welborn? 

Mr, Welboen. I don’t know. 1 am honest In tliat in every ]iarticiilar. I don’t 
know wiiether the company will pay him or some one interested in the company, 

Chali'iiiun Wal.su. At this jxiint w'e will take an adjournment until 2 o’clock. 
Please resiinio tlie stand at that time, Mr. Welborn. 

(The hour of 12.30 p. in. having arrived, a rec(‘ss was taken until 2 o’clock, at 
the same place.) 


AFTER NOON SESSION — 2 1*. M. 

(Jiairman Walsh. I^fr. Stenographor. r wish you wauild please identify this 
telegram and copy it in tlie record. 

(Telegram so ofTered is as follow’s:) 

IW’ostorn Union tolnjrnim. Uon-ivcd at 1112 to 11 IS St'V.'iitoontli Stropf, rienvor, Colo. 
\Va67CH WR 221 5 EX siilijoct to convcHon. Diiidlcale of toloplionod teleirrani. Tplo- 
plione No. Main 1.S07. 222. Toleplioncd lo WVllK>rn. To be dpllrerod. Ru.sb.] 

Ax. NAw Youk, N. Y., Ap/ i/ 30, lOJ/f. 
Mr. J. F. Wki.bokn and ]Mr. L. M. Bowers, 

(■olorado Fuel rf Iron Co,, Boi^ton linUdivf/, DniiTr, Volo.: 

Referring to my telegram of this morning repeating telegrams from and to 
Dr. Foster, the letter of Gov. Ammons of November 27 to the operators and 
miners show's tlmt at that time the only ohstacle to a settlement was reeognitioii 
of the union. He then .suggested a .solution covering all iHiintH except recogni- 
tion, and the operators accepted his suggestion and invited their employees w'ho 
had not been guilty of disorder and other unlawful acts to return on the terms 
mentione<l by him, and a.ssured him and their former employees that they would 
conform in g(M)d faith to all his suggestions. It seems to us that the operators 
should call Dr. Foster’s attention to these facts ami reiterate their w'llliiigness 
to accept this settlement. By .so doing tliey w'ill place themselves in a very 
strong position before the public, in that it w’ould be evident that all disorder 
since November 27 has been due to tlie refusal of the unions to accept the settle- 
ment w'hich wms then proposeii by tlie governor and accepted by the operators 
but rejected by the miners, unless In the meantime there has lx"en an Important 
change in the situation. As stockholders and direc’tors. w'e strongly advise that 
the operators make reply to Dr. Foster along these lines. 

,Tohn D, Rockefeller, Jr. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you succeed in /getting the names of the 90 per cent? 

Mr. Welbokn. Yes ; they were Morloy, Tercio, and Primero. 

Chairman Walsh. Tercio? 

Mr. Welborn. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, how many men went out at Morley? 

Mr. Welborn. I can’t tell you exactly. I di4lu't have time to get that. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please ascertain, and then I will not take up 
that subject until you do? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. I'd! may be able to find— we will have that information 
for Mr. Weitzel to give you. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, and if ]\Ir. Weitzel has It, you will not 
have to be recalled after you leave the stand. 

Now, when we adjourned, I think we were on the question of the compensa- 
tion of this gentleman that actually wrote this matter? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what were his duties? 

Jlr. Welborn. Well, he was charged with the responsibility, with the 
preparation of the material uswl for the bulletins. 

Chairman Walsh, Have you with you here all (►f the bulletins that have been 
issued; there have been several, I believe you have stilted, some after that? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. \\e have Issued three bulletins since that pamphlet 
was gotten out. One of the bulletins was composed of extracts from ray 
annual report, which you have; the other two bulletins were made up from 
Dr. Berle’s article, a copy of which I have here and will be glad to furnish 
you if you desire. 

Chairman Walsh. We would like to look at it. 

]\fr. Welborn. If it is not here, it will be with another bunch of i)ai)ers. 

(’hairman Walsh. Are you acquainted with Dr. Berle? 

Mr. Weujorn. I met him when he was in Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he have a letter of Introduction to you from anyone? 

Mr. Welborn. No. A mutual friend Introduced him. 

Chairman Walsh. A mutual friend in Denver? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Dr. P.i'rle state wh(‘th(*r oi* not he came here at the 
request of any person? 

Mr. Welborn. No. He stateil I hat Ih‘ caiiu* lu’re - -I think he was then on his 
road from (California 

Chairman Walsh. Did he state 

]\Ir. Welborn. He came to attend the chantampm then being held at Boulder. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he tell you tliat he had had a conversation with Mr. 
Jerome Greene? 

Mr. Welborn. No. But I am very sure he liad not liad a converation on 
this subject with Mr. Greene. 

Chairman AValsh. On any subject, immediately jtrior to coming out here? 

Air. Welborn. On the subject of the strike — my impression is that he had 
not seen Mr. Greene for some time. In fact, Mr. Greene’s name was not men- 
tif»n(Hl in the one interview that I had with Dr. Berle. 

(’hairinan Walsh. You say that lie was introduced to you liy a mutual 
friend? 

Mr. AVelborn. A"es. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Did any person request him to go into the coal fields? 

Air. Welborn. I can’t say as to that. 

Chairman Walsh. AA"as any data furnlsIuMl to Dr. Berle from your office? 

Mr. AVelborn. I think not; I am very sure there was not. He was in my 
office quite awhile, and we went to luncheon together with a mutual friend, 
who was Mr. Charles Lockridge, and I am very sure I gave him no data from 
my office. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Air. Lockridge connected with the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Mr. \V’'elbobn. No ; he has absrdutely no connection. 

Chairman Walsh. Had Dr. Berle’s attention been called by any person, so far 
as you know, to the situation In the coal field.s of Colorado, prior to that date? 

Air. AVEUiOBN, So far as I know, it ha(Cnot been called to his attention by 
anyone in Colorado except possibly Mr. Lockridge. I think they came a part 
of the way from California on the train together. 
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Chairmnn Walsh, Did Dr. Berlin state whether or not it had lieen his 
Intention to visit the coal fields of Colorado upon this western trip before 
leaving Massachusetts? 

Mr. Welborn. I think he said that it was his intention, If he found the 
time, to look into this question. Whether he .slated specifically that he intended 
to visit the coal fields or not, I can’t say. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he state that he had talked to any person connected 
with your company before coming out here? 

Mr. Welborn. No ; he did not. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge lunl he spoken to tlds gentleman who 
wrote the matter in tlu'se documents before he came out here? 

Mr. Welborn. He did not know the gentleman and I am very sure he doi s not 
know him now. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, who gave this gentleman tlie material from which 
to write the extracts from Dr. Berle's Investigation? 

Mr. Welborn. He had Dr. Berle’s article as publislied. 

Chairman Walsh. Who gave it to liiin, if you know? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not know whether I .sent liim the identical cojiy that ho 
used ; I sent him some copies of the article. 

Chairman Walsh. Dr. Berle’s article? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes ; but I imagine he had the article before I received it. 

Chairman Walsh. You sent that in a letter, did you; Dr. Berle’s article? 

Mr. Welborn. I may or may not. I may have simply transmitted a number 
of them with a hi-ief note of transmittal ; or possibly they were mailed without 
auy comment. 

Ciiairman Walsti. Will you please add to your other correspondence that 
you are to produce liere auy coi»ies tliat you have written of any letters that 
you wrote to this pul)licity man inclosing the article of Dr. Berle? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tiiat Is, if yon did so. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; 1 will he very glad to. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is tJii.s gentleman in the State now? I believe you stated 
he is not In tlie State at tlie present time? 

Mr. Welborn. No; he Is not. 

(luiirman Walsh. You are in communication witli liiiii, T supix)se? . 

Mr. WErjjoRN. More or less ; yes. 

('hairman Walsh. Do you direct what he is to publish and what he is not to 
publisli? 

Air. Welborn. No. I think I might say we confer frequently, or usually. 

Chairman Walsh. Aiy refereiiee is to tlie gentleman who is writing the 
matter for you. You so understood that, did you? 

Mr. Welborn. I so understood you. 

<’hairman Walsh, It was a little liit obscure, and you may have thought I 
meant Dr. Berle. When did yon see liiin hi.st? 

Mr. Welborn. I saw him last at tlie end of September v hen I was Ea.st, imme- 
diately after— I saw him in New York immediately after I visiteil Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first sin* him in Denver? 

Air. Welborn. I think it was in the mouth of August. 

Chairman Walsh. And was that the time you laid this engagement with him 
to conduct tlie publicity for your company? 

Air. Welborn. No; he had taken up the work in accordance with an under- 
standing with another gentleman connected with tin’s company, and I think had 
been engaged in it a montli or two at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. That is August of this year, August of 1014? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the data with I'cfereiice to the situation before 
you met him? 

Mr. Welborn. I am not sure whether these bulletins are dated or not. 

Chairman Walsh. This finst stsuns to he dated September 23. 

Mr. Welborn. This is a consolidation of several bulletins, the first 15 bulle- 
tins. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you this, to shorten it: Did this gentleman 
write any other matter for your company prior to the first bulletin which 
appears in this series of bulletins In this publication? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; he had written some others prior to tlie time I saw him. 

Chairman Walsh. They do not appear here? 

Mr. Welborn. Oh, no ; none that appear here. 
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Chairman Walsh. I was asking, did he write any that don’t apiiear In Oils 
document here before us? 

Mr. Welborn. No ; he dhi not. 

Chairman Walsh. What were his duties? What was he to do in getting 
publicity? Was he to do anything t)esides write the matter? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; he i.s a man of very wide experience in that work. Hi.s 
ability is recognized by very imix>rtant interests in the East, railroad interests 
and others, and to him was left the question of determining what distribution 
tlie bulletin should have as well as the general form that they should take. 

Chairman Walsh. Wa.s it left to 1dm to determine the matter, the subject 
matter that was to go into tlie bulletins? 

Mr, Welrorn. Yes ; in the main ; always, of course, witli tlie understanding 
that that was to be — the matter was to be taken from statements or data on 
file in our office or elsewhere that he could obtain it. 

Chairman Walsh. In other wonls, it was either to be obtained by him from 
the data you already had passed upon or you were to pass ui>on it before it 
was published? 

^Ir. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was it any part of the understanding that he should 
endeavor to secure data for publication that might b(^ 

Mr. Welborn. No; there was no understanding upon that point. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he do that? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not know of his having attempted to secure any other 
than cvhat he obtained from our records here. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you seen unytldiig puhlislied, or has there lu'en any- 
thing publLsJuHl, in any of tliese bulletins except what was gathered from your 
data at Denver here? 

Mr. Welborn. In a general way, I .sliould say no, altliough it is entirely 
possible that certain facts were oidainod directly from our data. If you iiave 
any particular number of bidletin in mind, I would be glad 

Cliairman Walsh. I have none in mind ; I am just asking llie question. 

iMr, Welborn. I do not know where any of tliem were not taken from our 
mat ter. 

Chairman AValsh. Please refer to ]>age 8, the second paragrai))!, wliich reads 
a.s follows: “As Colorado’s coal-mining scale was already alxmt 20 per cent 
higher than the .scale in districts with wldch the Colorado coal com]>e1es, (lie 
granting of the second request for an increase In wages \\(uild iiave lieen little 
short of business suicide.” AVltli what districts does Colorado coal conqiete? 

Mr. Welborn. Colorado coal competes witli the coal in wlmt is termed tlie 
southwestern district, comprising ArkaiLsas, Oklahoma. Kansas, and Missouri. 
It competes with Iowa and Illinois coal, and in certain sections and in a very 
small way in Wyoming, hut iliat is hardly a competing product. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, by wliom wa.s this statement furnished? 

Mr. Welborn. I can’t say specifically. That may iiave b(‘en taken from some 
matter that tlie coal manager.s' committee liad previously made public. AAV 
have been very active in publicity work in imtting our situation before our 
friends and others, and tlds may Iiave been prepared before the particular form 
of publicity work about which you are now inquiring was undertaken. 

Cliairman Walsh. Please refer to page 10, under the heading “ Protecting 
mines,” and to this language [remilngl : 

“ The operators had, in view' of wlmt was oiivioii.sly to lie tlie program of the 
strike leaders, employed at all of their more Imfiortunt properties from half a 
dozen to fifteen armeil guards to protect the mine equipment and defend tlie 
workmen against the assaults of the strlker.s, 

“ The operators w'ere compelled to employ these men ; it was not of their 
choosing, the necessity for it being dally demonstrated. Their right to do so 
was not denied. And at this point It should be made as positive as langiuige 
can make it that these so-called company guards w'ere selected with the utmost 
care, after an Investigation as to their former exiierience, habits, and efficiency 
as peace officers.” 

AVas that matter furnished by you? 

Idr. Wslborn. I should say it w’as, in the main ; not that language, but the 
facts on which that statement were based were undoubtedly furnlshefl by me. 

Chairman Walsh. And did these guards Include the ones that were employed 
by Mr. Felts, about which you iiave spoken previously, where you tliought that 
the necessity w’as so great for their employment that they were selected without 
regard to their record being looked Into? 
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Mr. Welbobw. The data with respect to the general employment of guards, 
or course, was prepared, you might say, at the beginning of tin? strike. The 
incident to which I referred in connection with our accepting the service of Mr. 
Felts in the protection of our properties occurred October 27. 

Chairman Walsh. What year? 

Mr. Welbobn. Of 1913. And that was more or less, or to a very grent degree, 
a temporary employment. All those particular men 

Chairman Walsh. How long were they eraploye<l, the men that \\er(‘ seliM-tiNl 
by Mr. Felts; how long did they remain in your enii)loyV 

Mr. Welborn. I suppose that some men selected by jMr. Felts wt^-e einidoyed 
for many months. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Mr. Welborn. It Is entirely (Rhssible that .some are still in the (‘inploy of 
some of the companies — not a very great nnmber. T do not know tluit we have 
any Baldwin-Felts men in otir employ now. Riit I do know that at times we 
hud some of their men who wore very carefully selected. 

Chairman W'alsh. Well, this language as I read it applies to all of the men 
employed by you after the strike commenced. 

Mr. Welborn. AVell, that is very true. And it in a general way is literally 
correct, although there were a nnmber of occasions during the first year of 
the sirike when we were compelled to act and act very quickly, and when we 
had no time in which to select <»r to determine as to the cliaracter of the' men 
or tlie particular quality of firearms that we sliould employ with wliicli to 
protect ourselves. I want to liave you understand tlie situation that existed 
at Uerwind and Tabasco from April 25, or from October 25 to October 2.S, in- 
clusive, during a i)art of which time we were in conference with the go\e?'nor, 
witli SeJiator Pulterson present. Coal mines in ti»e Uerwiiid Canyon, two 
belonging to ourselves and two or three to other compani(‘s; two mines belong- 
ing to the Victor American Fuel Co. in the adjoining canyon nei'c' under attack 
by from 300 to 500 men stationed on the liills at points which gave them a 
deoide<i advantage over those in the canyon. They were slmoting Into the 
houses. They killed a miinher of men, wounded two clnldren wliile they were 
in bed. On the morning of tlie 28th of October the situation l>ecame so intense 
that the mine sui>erinton(Jents directed that all of the women and children be 
sent out. Many of them went as early as Saturday and some the following 
day and some stayed, in.sisted on remaining as long as their Imsharids staye<l 
there, and in that situation we did everything and anything we could d<> to 
piovide tliose people with the means of saving them from al)S()lute massaore. 
An example of what the inei] acting under the leadership of the olficer.s of 
this union would do was given ns on April 29, wlien they inarched on Forbc'S 
mine and killed nine men. There was no protection at that property. 

f'liairmaii Walsh. AVhat was the date of that? 

Mr. Welborn. April 29. That was while a truce wa.s then in effect between the 
governor and Mr. Haw'klns. attorney f<n' the United Mine Workers, and being 
observed by the governor. It was because of his observance of the truce that 
the militia were kept at laidlow instead of being .sent to Forbes to [irotect those 
I)eople. The situation was very much tlie same in October. As I say, w'e 
prov ided every means within our power to protect our pc^ople to whom we had 
promised protection if tliey wished to remain at work. 

(fiuiirinan Walsh. If my memory serves me. Mr. Osgooil testified none of 
these men that were employed by Felts us mine guards were iiseil by his 
company ? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t remember what lie testified. 

Cliairman Walsh. What I was going to ask you is w(‘re all of these 40 or 
45 men that Mr. Felts says he employed without investigation, wiTe tliey or 
were they not employed by your company? 

Mr. Welborn. No; they were not nil employed by our company directly. 
My Impression Is that Mr, Osgood said that at the liegiimlng of the strike tlioi e 
w'ere employed no guards provided by Mr. Felts. I may he wrong as to tliat, 
but that is my impression. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how many of those men employHl by Felts 
without investigation W’ent Into the service of your comi>any? 

Mr. Welborn. No; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how many of them were aflerwanls dis- 
charged by you? 

Mr. Welborn. No; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any of them afterwards discliarged? 
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Mr. Weiborn. No; I haven’t been able to keep acquainted with those Indl* 
Yitluals or their employment or tlie details of their employment and discharge. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you undertaken to keep track of the detail of the 
employment of any of the men employed by Mr. Felts? 

Mr. Welborn. No ; Mr. Felts employed men in which we were interested only 
on a few occasions, except in the case of individuals — single individuals — that 
he may have employe<l for us at the request of Mr. Weitzel. Such men were 
always very carefully looked into. 

Chairman Walsh. Page 12 contains a copy of a communication signed by 
.Tohn R. Lawson and others, the heading of which contains the words, “A call to 
rebellion.” Was it Intendotl to be understood that that was the heading of this 
document when sent out to the miners? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t know. That is what it Is. That was the effect of it. 

Chairman Walsh. I know; but that was intended to be a literal copy of the 
call. Was that contained in it, or was that the designation of the writer? 

Mr. Welborn. I don't know; I should imagine that was the designation. 
Yes; I will claim that as our designation. 

Chairman Walsh. And it was not intended to be a part — to convey to the 
render that it was a part of the original document? 

Mr. Welborn. No. Those words, so far as 1 know, are not a part of the 
original document. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, they might apparently be taken that way. Tliat is 
the reason I marked it that way, to ask you about it. 

Mr. WEI.BORN. Well, it is entirely possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the balance of it a correct quotation? 

]\Ir. Welborn. So far as I know. I have not made a comparison. It sounds 
familiar. 

Chairman Walsh. It was publicly circulated, and you have read It many 
times? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you call my attention in there to the reference to 
Mrs. Grenfel, please? 

Mr. Welborn. All right; page 42, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. It is on page 42. It is refen-ing to the occurrence at Lud- 
low and headed “No massacre of women and children at Imdlow, Bulletin 
No. 8.” It is stated there, in connection with occurrences at the battle of Lud- 
low', and especially concerning the report that women and children w^ere ruth- 
lessly killed, Mrs. Crenftd’s statement to llio President says—and it contains 
quite a long statement following that. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is ^Irs. Grenfel regarded by the operators as one wdiose 
personal knowledge of the occurrences at Ludlow is full and complete? 

Mr. Welborn. I understand Mrs. Grenfel has made some very careful Investi- 
gations of the conditions. I don’t know the lady. I don’t know of any other of 
the operators wlio Is acquainted with her. 

Chairman Walsh. Are your mine managers convinced that Mrs. Grenfel is 
personally acquainted either by direct knowledge or personal investigation with 
all of the facts stated in this statement that follow's your reference to her? 

Mr. Welborn. Mrs. Grenfel is a lady whom I am sure would not make state- 
ments about so serious a matter without having her facts. I have not recently 
rend this, and I do not recall just w'hat it says ; but I am sure that she is well 
Avithln the facts In all that she said in the statement quoted. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, you are convinced, are you, that Mrs. Grenfel 
was acquaintetl either by personal knowleilgc or personal investigation with the 
facts set out in that statement? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir ; I am quite convinced of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Page 48, it is said that the managers feel that any sub- 
mission to such a plan as the check off was unjustifiable and was an Imposition 
on their employees, who had the right to receive the w'hole of their wages 
without Interference by anyone? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And “ check off,” as I understand, means a deduction from 
their salary by the union? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir; as required under the contracts with the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and I think the testimony here was that It was 50 
cents per month. 
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Mr. Welbobn. Ten dollars Initiation fee and 50 cents a month for sj^eolal 
strike asseesment. And then there are dues and fines, other amounts, variable. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the miners in Ck)lorado, as a matter of fact, ever receive 
the whole of their wages free from detluction? 

Mr. Welbobn. They do; free from deductions except those made with their 
consent— perfectly voluntary on their part. 

Chairman Walsh. Just indicate what those deductions are. 

Mr. WEI.BOBN. In our companies, the one as to hospital, the deduction for 
smithing, the deduction for powder — something they have bought— the deduc- 
tion for supplies bought at the stores. 

Chairman Walsh. And <lo you have a conference with them — with the em- 
ployee — as to the amount that shall be charged? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or do you just fix it? 

Mr. Welbobn. At the time when the empl<\vee comes into our service he Is 
informed of those practice.s as a part of our rules, and we Imve found they ail 
very readily accept them. 

Chairman Walsh. l‘lea.se refer to page 07. In the first paragraph I see 
there you have, “Frank J. Hayes, nine wet‘ks’ salary, $4,052.92; Frank J. 
Hayes, nine weeks’ exi)enses, $1,007.20 ; total for salary and exi>enses, $5,720.12. 
Frank J: Hayes was thus paid over $90 a day, or at the rate of over $32,000 a 
year. For this same period of nine wcndvs Jolm AIcLennan received for Siilary 
$2,683.55 and for exi)enses $1,409.55, or $00 a day. .John K. Lawson received 
for nine weeks’ salary, $1,773.40. Mother .T(»nes, whose sole duty was to agitate, 
received $2,668.02 us salary for the same period — $42 a day. Colorado miners, 
with their high wages, evidently ofTen'd a glittering prospect to the treasury 
of the United Mine Workers of America.” IMeaso state uhere those figures 
were ol)tained. 

Mr. Weijjorn. They were obtained from ncwspaiKM* publications which came 
out In the early part of 1913, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlint newspaper publication? 

Mr. Welbobn. I don’t recall. I saw the statement piil)lished In a number of 
papers, some in Trinidtid and some in Pueblo and elsewliere. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you give that statcuiient to the publicity man that 
fictually wrote the matter? 

Mr. Welbobn. I did not speclficaliy give it to him. He took that, along with 
a lot of other information that I had that was taken from my files, in connec- 
tion with the difficulty at tliut time. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that one of the statements that you accept personal 
responsibility for the trutli of, Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Welbobn. I accept the same responsibility that I would as to any pub- 
lished statement that had gone undenled and to which, as in the case of this one, 
I referred before the congressional committee without a denial having been 
(uitered as to its correctness. 

Chairman Walsh. I heard Mr. :McLennnn testify tlmt his salary during this 
time was $4 per day. If that turns out to’ be the truth, have you some means 
to correct the misstatement that occurred here? 

Mr. Welbobn. I doubt if there is any means of determining whether or not 
that is true. I would just as soon believe these figures as true as the others. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please indicate tlie newspaper from which you 
got those figures? 

Mr. Welbobn. I can not. It was published in a number of papers, and I 
may not have the clipping myself at this time. But I want to call your atten- 
tion particularly to the fact that before the congressional committee I referred 
to this particular advertisement as to the amount reported to have been paid to 
these gentlemen for the nine we(*ks’ service, and there no denial was entered as 
to its correctness. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that in an advertisement in a newspaper? Was it in 
the nature of an advertisement tliat you saw it in the newspaper? 

Mr. WET.BORN. No; not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you mentioned advertisement. 

Mr. Welbobn. I don’t remember. It may have bwn an advertisement. 

Chairman Walsh. May have been an advertisement originally published by 
your company? 

Mr, Welbobn. It was not an advertisement originally published by our com- 
pany. 

Chairman Walsh. Or by auy other coal company? 
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Mr. VVelbobn. So far as I know. It was not. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you state about the date of tlie news^per in which 
that publication was made? 

Mr. Welhorn. It was in the early part of 1913. My impression is tliat the 
statement was made a very short time before the congressional committee ar- 
rived in Colorado, and that was the 7th of February, I believe, 1914, I should 
say. 

Chairman Walsh. Was this data turned over to the gentleman that wrote 
your publicity in August of this year? 

Mr. AVklboiin. No, air. This was taken by him or some one representing him — 
a gentleman representing liim that came out here in June. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you see a refutation of the claim as to tlie amount 
tliat was paid these individuals in the Chicago Tribune? 

Air. Welboun. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the Chkago Tribune? 

Air. Wklborn. I do occaHlonnlly. 

f halrnian Walsh. Did you see a refutation of it in the lalior paper published 
in Denver? 

Air. Welborn. No; I did not 

Chairman Walsh. Do you read that carefully? 

Air. Welborn. I do not 

CTiairman Walsh. Did you see a refiitatum of It in the Lalaw Herald of 
Kansas City, Mo.? 

Mr. Welborn. I did not 

IMiairman Walsh. Did you .see a refutation of it in the national puhlication 
of the American Federation of T.ab<>r, called the Federationist ? 

Mr. Welborn. I did not 
Chairman Walsh. Do you read that? 

Mr. Wei^born. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see a refutation of it in the St. Louis Kepiiblic? 
Air. Welborn. No; I did hot. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you read that paper? 

Air. IVklbokn. Rtirely ever. 

Chairman Walsh, Well, Air. Welborn, if I may ask, did you look any place 
for a refutation of this after you saw it in the first publication— this advertise- 
ment as to 

Air. Welborn (interrupting). I did not I have liad a good deal to do i>esides 
looking for a denial on the part of the otiier people of statements made concern- 
ing their affairs. I gave them the opportunity to deny it l)efore the congres- 
sional committee, and it was not there denied. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Air. Lawson appear before the congressional com- 
mittee? 

Mr, Wetjjorn. He did. 

Chairman Walsh. And testify in your presence? 

Air. Welborn. He did. 

Chainnan Walsh. And Alotlier Joftes appeared before the congressional com- 
mittee, did she? 

Mr. Welborn. I understocwl site appeainsl in Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read her testimony? 

Mr. Welborn. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how do you know that slie did not denv it? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, I did not say that she di<l not deny it there. ' I am speak- 
ing of tlie investlgjition that took place in Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. I have l>een asked to ask you this question by a gentleman 
who signs himself "Miner”: Is it not true that the operators’ association, 
tiimugh its publicity bureau, furnlslied the material regarding salaries of offi- 
cers published always in the first instance in the newspapers, from which you 
afterwards took it, after its publication? 

Mr. Welborn. It is not— absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Air. O’Connell states he wislies to ask you a question 
or two In relation to that 

Commls^oner O’Connell. In tlie l)eglnning I read this paragraph — it states 
that the report of the secretary-treasurer of the general organization from which 
these figures have been taken— not from a newspaper clipping, as I take It 
Mr. Welbobk. Well, this— the newspaper which published this statement gave 
that as the authority for the figures, us I remember It. 
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Commissioner O’Connell Yes; but the reading of this would iudieato that 
these figures were taken and published as being taken from the general secre- 
tary-treasurer of the national organization. 

Ml*. Welboen. Well, If the newspaper statement was correct, no violence has 
been done to anyone by the statement in the form in which it is made. If the 
newspaper statement Is not correct, then, of coui*se, that is not correct. As I 
have stated two or three times before, there has been opportunity for denial of 
the correctness of these figures given to the people, some of whom are quoted 
here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, the reading of the matter indicates that 
these amounts-- these sums of money—liave been paid for nine weeks and indi- 
cates that the figures are taken from the report of the secretary-treasurer of 
the general organization for the period ending November 3, 1913. 

IMr. Welbokn. Yes. 

Comniissiomu* O’Connell. Now, this is the report of the secretary-treasurer 
of the national organization for that period. 

Mr. Weljjorn. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. William Green, general secretary-treasiii'er, 
and those are his figures for tlie y(*ar (‘tiding November 30, 1913— not for the 
nine months or nine weeks, as indicated in this. 

Mr. Welbokn. Yes. 

Cniiimissioner O’Connell. And I find these same figures for these gentlemen 
covering the entire year of the period ending November 30, 1913, as are quoted 
in this stalomeiit here, indicating that tlic^y Imve taken tlie salary and expenses 
()1‘ lliese men for tlm entire year from Mr. GriHui’s report, the luitional secretjir.v, 
and made them read nine weeks, as I will quote the figures. 

Mr. Welbokn. 1 vonid have to know what llie activitms of tlu'se genliemeu 
were before tlie strilve commenced in Colorado. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. They are employed annually by the organization, 
and their sahiries go on wIkSIkt they ar(' in (’olorado or some place (‘Ist*. They 
are paid by llie uatlonai organization. There are some discrepancies in the 
figures when tliey come to be tabulated, but I notice some of them are so accu- 
rate by cents as to Indicate tliat for tli(‘ year’s period it would lie highly linpos- 
silile for tlie two to lie exact just to a c(‘n( in tlie expenses of a man traveling 
over tlie country, as, for iustance, in the case of Mr. Frank Hayes, for tlie 12 
months reported by ]\ir. Green, his expense was ?1, 067.20, the exact figures 
quoted for the nine weeks in that published statement of expense. 

Mr. Welbokn. Yes. 

GominissioMcr O'Conneli.. Now, it is hardly possible, it S(^em.s to me, that that 
same figure of expenses would (rarry year sifter year, year after year. 

]Mr. Welbokn. Of course, I have not had acce.ss to the reports of William 
Green, and I have no Information whatever as to the source of Information of 
the nc\vspai)ers for this article. 

(Xtnimlssioner O’Connkt.u Well, they quote this document as authority for it. 

Mr, Welbokn. I recall uow that Mr. McLennan said yesterday that Mr. 
Hayes's salary had been $2,500 a year and from that increased to .$3,000 or 
$3,300. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The period lndicatv*d liere, Mi-. Hayes drew in tlntt 
year, (uiding November 30 of that year, as .salary. $2,;?95.72. That is tlie gen- 
eral seci'etiiry’s report of the amount of salary paid Mr. Hayes, 

Mr. VVhiLBOK.N. Twenty-three hundred ami what? 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Ninety-five dollars and sev(‘nty-two cent.s. And 
ills expense is the same as quoted, $1,607.20 for tlie 12 months Instead of the 
9 weeks. 

Mr, Welbokn. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And .so tlie figures rim as to all the parties. The 
expeiLses mentioned are correct, but a little .slight difference in the .salaries. 

Mr. Welbokn. Well. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For the yi*ar ; I simply niutle these statements so 
as to get it in the record us a denial. If you will, for the first time, be it, as to 
the figures taken from the report quoted. 

Mr. Welbokn, Would It lie out of order here to call attention to the .state- 
ment Mr. Hayes made at Trinidad, or which was reported In the new.'^papms 
to have been made by him September 15 of this year, to the effect that the 
strike had already cost $3,044,000, and In connection with that call attention 
to the fact that the maxiniimi number of men who left our employ when the 
strike was called was 4,650; that immediately a considerable number left the 
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Mr. VVelbobn. So far as I know. It was not. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you state about the date of tlie news^per in which 
that publication was made? 

Mr. Welhorn. It was in the early part of 1913. My impression is tliat the 
statement was made a very short time before the congressional committee ar- 
rived in Colorado, and that was the 7th of February, I believe, 1914, I should 
say. 

Chairman Walsh. Was this data turned over to the gentleman that wrote 
your publicity in August of this year? 

Mr. AVklboiin. No, air. This was taken by him or some one representing him — 
a gentleman representing liim that came out here in June. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you see a refutation of the claim as to tlie amount 
tliat was paid these individuals in the Chicago Tribune? 

Air. Welboun. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read the Chkago Tribune? 

Air. Wklborn. I do occaHlonnlly. 

f halrnian Walsh. Did you see a refutation of it in the lalior paper published 
in Denver? 

Air. Welborn. No; I did not 

Chairman Walsh. Do you read that carefully? 

Air. Welborn. I do not 

CTiairman Walsh. Did you see a refiitatum of It in the Lalaw Herald of 
Kansas City, Mo.? 

Mr. Welborn. I did not 

IMiairman Walsh. Did you .see a refutation of it in the national puhlication 
of the American Federation of T.ab<>r, called the Federationist ? 

Mr. Welborn. I did not 
Chairman Walsh. Do you read that? 

Mr. Wei^born. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see a refutation of it in the St. Louis Kepiiblic? 
Air. Welborn. No; I did hot. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you read that paper? 

Air. IVklbokn. Rtirely ever. 

Chairman Walsh, Well, Air. Welborn, if I may ask, did you look any place 
for a refutation of this after you saw it in the first publication— this advertise- 
ment as to 

Air. Welborn (interrupting). I did not I have liad a good deal to do i>esides 
looking for a denial on the part of the otiier people of statements made concern- 
ing their affairs. I gave them the opportunity to deny it l)efore the congres- 
sional committee, and it was not there denied. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Air. Lawson appear before the congressional com- 
mittee? 

Mr, Wetjjorn. He did. 

Chairman Walsh. And testify in your presence? 

Air. Welborn. He did. 

Chainnan Walsh. And Alotlier Joftes appeared before the congressional com- 
mittee, did she? 

Mr. Welborn. I understocwl site appeainsl in Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read her testimony? 

Mr. Welborn. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, how do you know that slie did not denv it? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, I did not say that she di<l not deny it there. ' I am speak- 
ing of tlie investlgjition that took place in Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. I have l>een asked to ask you this question by a gentleman 
who signs himself "Miner”: Is it not true that the operators’ association, 
tiimugh its publicity bureau, furnlslied the material regarding salaries of offi- 
cers published always in the first instance in the newspapers, from which you 
afterwards took it, after its publication? 

Mr. Welborn. It is not— absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Air. O’Connell states he wislies to ask you a question 
or two In relation to that 

Commls^oner O’Connell. In tlie l)eglnning I read this paragraph — it states 
that the report of the secretary-treasurer of the general organization from which 
these figures have been taken— not from a newspaper clipping, as I take It 
Mr. Welbobk. Well, this— the newspaper which published this statement gave 
that as the authority for the figures, us I remember It. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you have In mind any conditions under which you 
would put collective bargaining in operation in your own industry? 

Mr. Welbobn. I consider we have something approaching very closely col- 
lective bargaining In our own industry now. Our men are free to and do come 
to ofiicers of the company — to my own office and to that of the general manager 
and to others— with their grievances or with their suggestions. There is in each 
camp one or more men who are always closely in touch with the sentiment 
of the men — men who can and do convey to us the impressions, adverse and 
otherwise, of our workmen. Through that we are able to get at evils occa- 
sionally without or before complaints are actually made. We have taken up 
a great many matters on the suggestion of some of our workmen— not always 
by an individual. 1 think if two or three men go to a superintendent or a 
manager with suggestions or with grievances, whatever you may call them, 
that are not wholly individual they, in a way, repi*esent collective bargaining. 
. Chaii'inan Wai.sh. Does your company have claims at the present time 
against the State of Colorado for board and supplies furnished the militia? 

Ml*. Welborn. No; I don’t know. I believe all our bills have been paid by 
the certificates of indebtedness mentioned. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent, if any, did yours(‘lf and other officers 
of the company cooperate with the adjutant general of the State and the 
otlier offic(‘rs of tlie National Guard? 

Mr.^ Welborn. We cooperated in the same way that I think that every law- 
abiding citizim, who was deeply interested, did. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, just briefly and in detail state. 

Mr. Welborn. I do not know just exactly what you want to get at. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you exchange ammunition? 

]\Ir. Welborn. They took our ammunition and guns when they came Into the 
field and they have not lirought tlaun hack, and, that being the cast*, I should 
say that there was no exchange, f Laughter.] 

Chairman Walsh. Please prt'serve order. 

To your knowledge, did your mine guards at any time uso any ammunition 
belonging to the State militia? 

Mr. Welborn. Not to my knowledge. 

('"halrman Walsh. To your knowledge dhl the Stale itiilitia at any time use 
tlie ammunition wliich they bad taken from your company? 

Mr. M'elborn. I have been told that they did. 

f!halrmau Walsh. The principal imiuiry was, Did they list* the machine guns 
of your company after they took them? 

Mr. Welborn. I was informed they did on occasions. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any first-hand knowledge of it? 

IMr. Welborn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any knowledge of any of iho mine guards 
employed by your company joining the State militia? 

Mr. Welborn. I have been told that some of our mine guards did. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon know how many? 

Mr. Welborn. No, sir ; I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any of tliem join under orders fi-om you? 

>Ir. Welborn. None joined und(T ordi'rs from mo. 

Chairman Walsh. Or under request from you? 

Mr. Welborn. Nor under request. 

Chairman Walsh. Or under the request or order of any other officer of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to yonr knowleilge? 

]\Ir. Welborn. To my knowledge, no. 

Chairman Walsh, Have any of the officers of the National Guard, not 
employed in the operation of your mines, received comi^ensatlon or any favor 
of any sort from any member of yonr company at any time, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Welborn. No; they have not; except that after the militia were taken 
out of tlie field wc employed some of them, and I think the number possibly 
included officers. We employed them ns watclinien, or guards, if that term 
may be preferred. They were still officers of the militia, but not officers in 
active service. 

Chairman Walsh. They were employed as guards for the protection of the 
company’s property? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; that was after the militia were almost entirely taken 
out of the field, in the early part of April, but several were taken out even at 
a later date than that. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many were thus employed? 

38810— S. Doc. 4ir>. 64-1— vol 7- 38 
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Mr. Wklbobn. I do not know; not a very great many, because on April 20, 
mayl)e before April 20, our total number of guards had gotten down to 
about 100. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stated you had now more than sufficient 
men to operate your mines? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; vve have 22 mines. Twenty-two were operating when 
the strike was called ; seven of those have not been started up since because 
of poor business. We are ik>\v operating 1.5, at which we are employing as 
many men as the same mines employed before the strike. There is a very 
fair prospect of our being ol)liged to close some of those mines; in fact, we 
will have to do so unless tliere is an Immediate Improvement in business. 
Tluit Is a condition that has never confronted us before at this season of the 
year. 

Chairman Walsh. Aside from violence, If your property is protected and 
peace maintained In the strike zone the matter is at an end? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; the matter is at an end. If the strike was calh^l off we 
would not open another proi)erty this winter. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We have lu'ard the lustory of this mining field told, and 
you have been here for a great many years youri<elf, and there have apparently 
been recnrronce.s of trouble every year for the last 40 years. I want to ask 
you if you believe that iialustrlal ptau-e brought about and following through 
all of tlie agencies that have been .at work here in Colorado will be permanent? 

Idr. Welborn. Do you mean tlie industrial peace that we liave had? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; you say it is all over, and if nothing else is done. 

Idr. AVetjjor.v. It would he pennamait just so long as the laws are lived 
up to, as long as the workmen are sure that tljo laws will he enforced. As 
long as the agitators and strike h'aders know that they won’t he permitted 
to violate the law without having to answer. 

Chairman Walsh, But, as I nndi'rstand you, recurrences are likely to occur 
if agitators come into the (iold in sullicicnt nuinhers at any time. 

Air. Welborn. If men are allowed to arm themselves— men who never lived 
in Colorado; first, if men are allo\v(‘d to come into the State from the outside 
again and strike, and it is possible to bring millions of dollars from other 
States in liero to conduct that strike; if those foreigmTs, or others, who may 
be willing to carry a gun and c<mdiict tliat sort of a campaign, are allowed to 
be brought in here and Avoi’k against the citizens and the authorities of the 
State, you can not prevent violence, you can not conduct industrial op<*rations 
In a peaceful way. 

Chairman Walsh. I gather it is your opinion tliat peace can not be main- 
tained as long as people come in from the outside and arm themselv(‘S and 
commit violence? 

Air. Welborn. I do not mean to s.ny th'.it violence may not he initiated at 
home, hut I want to impress on you that this violenee started from influences 
from the outside. 

Chairman Waj.sh. I am trying to get at something in the future, if I can. 

Air. Welborn. If the agitators, tlie leaders of this particular labor organiza- 
tion, will belmve themselves and allow the men to work as suits themselves, 
and the operators continue to behave themselves as they have done for years — 
pay the men good wages, and better w.ages than the men earn elsewhere, I do 
not see why industrial peace should not continue iiKh'fiiiitely. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean by “behave themselves,” to comply with the 
laws of the State? 

Air. Welborn. Yes; com|)ly witii the laws of tlie State and not interfere 
with men of other coal operators and our employee.s who are conducting our 
affairs in a liarmonious way. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean interfere with you In a legal manner? 

Mr. Welborn, No; not In a legal immner; as this Interference occurred. 

Chairman Walsh. I am speaking entirely of the future. Is It your idea 
that peace will be maintained In tliis field permanently unless violence is used 
by some person within or without the State? 

Mr. Welborn. I know of no reason why it should not. 

Cliairman Walsh. What has hetMi the total cost of the stidke to date to your 
company, including all expen.ses, loss of revenue, publicity, and everything else? 

Mr. Welborn. Our loss of revenue incident to the strike and the direct 
cause of the .strike last year was .something less than $1,000,000. There was 
a much greater decrease than tiiat in our earnings, but we actually lost more 
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money, as compared with the previous year’s operations, in our steel depart- 
ment as a result of poor business than we did on account of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, what amount should be charged as a 
loss growing entirely out of the strike, if you can approximate it? 

Mr. Welbobn. I should say $800,000. 

Chainnan Walsh. What w’ould you say was the total cost to the entire 
coal industry of Colorado? 

Mr. Welbobn. I do not know of a better way to establish that than to multi- 
ply it by three. Our producitlon Is about a third of the total. 

Chairman Walsh. That is about one-third of the total? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe it was .stated that your three companit^ pro- 
duce 66 per cent of the entire output of coal, and that your company produced 
46 iK^r cent of the 06 per cent; is that corns-l? 

Mr. Welbobn. That statement was not correct if made in that form. Our 
company pnMluces about one-third of the output of tlie State, in vvhh'h ue use 
46 i)er <*ent in our steel operations. Our proportions of the consumption of the 
whole steel or competitive huslness is about 20 per ('ent. But our relation, 
so fjir as the strike is (■o!K*erne<l, to the total cost — onr cost relative to the 
total cost is about 1 to 3. 

<’liairman W’alsh. What was the cost of the strike of 1904 to the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. WELiiOBN. I do not kno-w as to that. 

Ohalrraan AValsh. Gould you approximate it? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I think I could not. It did not last as long ns this strike. 
My impression is that the indirect cost was greater because trade conditions 
WiM'e more prosperous at that time, and the interference with our steel opera- 
tions was more marked. 

Clialrinau Walsh. Does that ridation ai>ply to all of tl»e coal companies ns it 
does to yours? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I should say that other companies nmst liave lost less in 
the strike of 10 3Tars ago than ourselvo's. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Has there been any considerable concentration of the coal 
mupanies in recent years? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; oii the contrary, there has been a considerable increase iti 
the number of coal companie.s and a corn^spemding dtK^reaso in our own i>ropor- 
tion to the total produced. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a memorandum of the documents which you 
agreed to pro<lnce this morning when you were on the witness stand? 

Mr. Welbobn, I think some one else of our iieople will have it; It Is being 
looked up. 

Chairman Walsh. When may we oxi>ect to get it? 

Mr. AVelborn. I think I cun give it to ytui Monday or even this afternoon, 
late perhap.s — certainly by Monday. 

Chairman AValsh. 1 would like very much to get it this afternoon if I could, 
but I do not want to rush you on it. 

Mr. AVelbokn. I should like to go over this ('OiTospondeiicc. 

Chairman Walsh. There is some of it that we agreed with you should not he 
produced publicly if it was not germane to the i.ssiie iiere, ,‘ind if you can li!i\i‘ 
that correspondence here at 4.30 o’clm'k the commission will undertake to go 
over it with you, so that it can be lntro<luced Monday morning. 

Mr. Welbobn. We will try to do that 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any statement you would like to make voluntarily. 
Mr. AVelboru, or aliy explanation you w ish to make of any testimony heretofor<* 
given? If so, you may do so at tins time. 

]\Ir. AVelbobn. Yes; there are a few' statements I w'onld like to make. A few' 
WTong impressions probably gained from false statements heretofore made I 
wmuld like to correct. 

In connection with the discussion just had with respe<'t to collective bargain- 
ing and tlie United Mine Workers of America, I would like to read Into tla? 
record a letter of the secretary of the association of bituminous coal oiH*rators 
addressed to Patrick Gllday, district president of the United Mine Workers of 
America. It is dated last December — no; December, 191,3. It rea<ls: 

*‘Dkab Sib; The executive board of the Association of Bituminous Coal 
Opwators of Central Pennsylvania held a meeting here to-day, ai^proved and 
directed that the following communication be forw arded to you at once.” 
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Chairman 'Walsh. To whom was that directed? 

' Mr. Welborn. To Patrick Gilday, the gentleman just appointed on the media- 
tion board. This was a letter sent by W. R. Roberts, secretary of the bitumi- 
nous coal operators’ association of that district. It continues as follows: 

“ Whereas the Association of Bituminous Coal Ojjerators of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, hereinafter called the Operators, entered into an agreement bearing 
date April 20, 1912, with the United Mine Workers of America of district No. 
2, hereinafter called the Mine Workers, for tlie purpose of governing their 
relations as to wages, general rules; and 
“ Whereas this agiwnient was corrsumnuited and entered into by the Operators 
on the expressed assurance that this contract would be faithfully kept and 
performed by the Mine Workers, and that the oibcials of your organization 
guaranteed the full performance of this contract on the part of tlie Mine 
Workers; and 

“ Wher(‘as rules 12 and 13 of said agreement provide, ‘ should differences arise 
between the Operators and Mine Workers as to the meaning of the provisions 
of this agreement, or about matters not specifically mentioned in the agree- 
ment, there shall be no suspension of work on account of such differences, 
but an earnest effort be made to settle such differences immediately : First, 
through the management of the mine and the mine committee; second, the 
first method failing, the matter shall be referred to the Operators’ commis- 
.sioner and the Mine Workers’ commissioner, and in the event of a failui'e of 
such commissioners to reach an agreeJiient, tl.’en to be referred to a permanent 
board of arbitration, whose decision shall be final, nevertheless the year 1913 
has resulted in an absolute disregard of these covenants on the part of the 
I\IIne Workers; and 

“ Whereas notwithstanding th fact that rule No. 15 provides ‘ the right to hire 
and discharge, the management of the mine, and the direction of the working 
forces are vested exclusively in the Op(‘rators, and the United Mine Workers 
of America shall not abridge tliat right, the Mine Workers have absolutely 
disregarded this rule in that tiu'y have at mimerous times served notices on 
substantially every Operator belonging to our association that unless all of 
the employees working for such operator should bo<*()me members of the union 
on or before certain dates mentioned in said notices that they, the, Mine 
Workers, would close or shut down the Operators’ respective mines, and in 
many instances did close the mines for this reason and refused to return to 
work unless such nonuifiou employees were discharged. This conduct is iu 
direct violation of your contract and .spocilically iniorferes with aiul abridges 
the riglit of the Operator to hire and discharge, of the management of the 
mine, and of the direction of the working forces; tl)is conduct and violation 
of contract on part of the Mine Workers, as well as that mentioned in the 
precetling paragraph, has resulted in more than 100 strikes during the life of 
our scale agreement ; and 

^‘Whereas notwithstanding the fact that the Operators appealed to you as 
president of the- United Mine Workers of America of district No. 2 to enforce 
and carry out your contract, and your rei)eated admissions that the Mine 
Workers were not living up to their contract, but that you individually were 
doing all in your power to compel performance thereof, nevertheless it has 
been open and notorious that your subofflcials, organizers, and like employees 
have been continuing this line of conduct down to the present date ; and 
“Whereas notwithstanding the fact that the Operators have appealed to John 
P. White, national president of the Mine Workers of America, for the per- 
formance of this contract on part of the Mine Workers, and that he has re- 
plied that full authority has been given to you to deal with the situation, still 
such conduct continues down to date; and 
“ Whereas these violations of contract have become so notoriously defiant and 
continued that the membership of this association have frequently and de- 
terminedly notified its executive board that unless this conduct ceased at once 
they would withdraw from this association on the ground that it was useless 
to contract with a body that absolutely refused to carry out their contract and 
with no person sufficiently in control of the Mine Workers to enforce the per- 
formance of the same : Be it therefore 
Resolved, That the Operators enter into a vigorous protest against the 
line of conduct hereinbefore mentioned, and demand of Patrick Gilday, 
president, and the executive board of the Mine Workers of this district, an 
Immediate cessation of the conduct hereinbefore recite<l, and that they strictly 
enforce on the part of the Mine Workers their covenants contained in said 
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contract, and In event of the failure to cease such conduct within the next 
10 days, that the president and secretary of the Operators’ association shall 
call a special meeting of the members thereof for the purpose of considering 
the final dissolution of its association on the specific ground that it is useless 
to enter into contract obligations with a body that steadfastly refuses to fulfill 
tlie same and which no official apparently has power to enforce. 

“Yours, truly, 

“W. n. lloBEUTs, Secretary,** 

Chairman Walsh. What is the date of that? 

Air. Welborn. December 12, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please hand that to the messenger? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir. In connection with that, I would like to say that 
so far as I know no important steel operator is dependent — or which produces 
its own coal and coke, has the United Mine Workers of America as a partner 
in its coal operations. The details recited there would soon result, if we 
were compelled to operate with the union, and experience similar trouble, In 
closing down our steel plants. It is impossible, impracticable at least, to carry 
more than a few days’ supply of fuel on hand. If we are to be — if a steel 
operator had to be .subjected to the shutting down of the coal properties 
supplying it with fuel for weeks or months, or for a year or two, it would 
place It in a very weak condition in comparison with its comi^tltors. I do 
not know whether I have convinced you gentlemen that our wages are higher, 
than arc paid in other -sections of the United States in unionized districts 
or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a document there on that? 

Air. Wet-born. No ; but I have that pretty clear in mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Aly information on that subject is not at all exhaustive, 
and if you have anything else to give us I wi.sh you would state It. 

Air. Welborn. Illinois reimrts show that tlie average earnings of coal 
minei's in that State are a little above .$C(X) per year. The average earnings 
of the coal miners employed l)y us approximates $1,009 per year — slightly less, 
I)erhaps. The scale of (be day men is universally higher in Colorado than 
in any sections in the East with which I am acquainted. 

Commissioner O’Connell, (live it to us at the per ton. You spoke in there 
somewhere there was not the .same number of tons. 

Air. Welborn. The .scale per ton is not susceptible of comparison. That is 
all covered by the thickness of the vein and its general character. The scale 
in— we have 4 or 5 scales in soutliern Colorado alone, and probably 10 or 20 
different scales In the State. And I think there are probably mines at which 
the smallest scale is paid that makes it possible for the men to earn more 
than they can in those paying the higher scale. 

Commissioner D’Connell. Do I gather, then, that your men who are 
working the same number of hours per month would approximate— or per year 
w’ould approximate around $400 greater in Colorado than in Illinois? 

Mr. Welborn. It is possible that the men in Illinois do not woi*k as many hours 
per year or as many days per year. I am not clear as to tliat, but tlie figures 
may be in ray offi(!e. But I am quite sure that they do not work ,‘is many days per 
year as our men, but I am sure they do not make as much per day wlien they 
work as our men. We have a great many men, and it is true of all operators in 
the State, who earn from $125 to $175 per month, and the average is around $1— 
more than $4 in. most mines. 

Chairman Walsh. State anything else you wish to state upon that subject, 
because I do not want to interrupt you. 

All*. Welborn. Have you gentlemen— have you covered the question of houses 
and stores and other conditions at the mines ns much as you wish? 

Commissioner Lennon. Tell us about the relations of the snIoon.s— the rent. 
Do you furnish the fixtures put in the saloons or do you own the saloon buildings? 

Mr. Welborn. We own three buildings, possibly four. I think we have one in 
western Colorado at a small mine, but we own three buildings in the coal dis- 
trict of the State In which saloons are located. We charge a monthly rental 
based on the cost of the building. We have nothing to do with the fixtures. 
We have nothing to do with anything else except that we exercise a form of 
regulation over the conduct of the saloons. We require that It shall close at an 
early hour in the evening and that It shall close on occasions of special excite- 
ment. 
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Coiiiini«sioner Lennon. I umlerstood one of the witnesses— T have forgotten 
just who it was — that the rental was based on the number of men einployed in 
the mine. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the Victor'Ainerlcan Fuel Co. 

Jlr. Welhokn. That is not so with our company. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you deduct bills owing saloons from the pay of the 
men when presented? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; we do not 

Commissioner Ballard. May I ask a question? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir. 

Otunmissioner Bai.lard. From some qiie.stioiis of the elmirman T was a little 
uncertain about tlie charge of $1 per month for medical attendance; is that 
universal in all mines everywhere? 

Mr. Welbokn. I said I think it is a pretty common practice, where a iiospital 
service Is operated by a large employer, whether a railroad or some other com- 
pany. In Colorado I know of only two or three companies that have in (‘oiiiiec- 
tloii with their operations the hospital service; hut in all these I believe the 
charge is $1 per man per month. 

Chairman Walsh.. Does that include medical treatment for the fajnily itself? 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes. 

Chairman WALsrr. Witii the exception of the one instance; Hint is. the wife In 
dilldtdrth? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir. 

. ' Ohairnian ^^’ALSH. Have you got all the data with you close at hand on the 
statistics of wage scales? 

Mr. Weijiorn. I have Jiero a report, hut before remling that my associate fias 
suggested that I jiossihly left it 0 |>en to inference tliat there were iiiany other 
saloons in our camps than those operating in our three huildiugs. Tliere are 
some in certain camps, but there are a number of camps with saloons, and it is 
OfUr purpose at the earliest date iiossible to establish cluliroouis at tliese jioints 
where there are .saloons in our buildings or in the buildings belonging to other 
j>eople. We have plans all hut complete for a number of club buildings. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you if you would please fiirni.sh us 
with all the statistics you liave in your office with reference to wages, say. for 
the past live years. 

Mr. Welbokn. You would like the various scales? 

Chairman Wal.sh. The various scjiles, as well as all the statistics you have 
upon the wage question, and our stati.sticiaus then can make their own com- 
parisons. 

Mr. AVewkn. I want to refer to a reixirt of two auditing committees, one ap- 
pointed by the governor and anotlier h.\ a committee of newspaper men for the 
purpose of investigating uages in our — in the mines of the Colorado company. 
At the beginning of the strike we advertiscxl in detail the earnings of our miners 
at a numl^er of mines. I think all of tliem averagCHl more tlian .$4; that is to 
say, the average at efich mine was more than $4, and in the case of each mine 
that included all employf*es, all fwd diggers. Those particular advertisements 
were investigated by ojie of these committees, and another one went over the rec- 
ords of several companies for tlie period of a year, taking mines at random. They 
proved the average wage to l)e $3 .."kS at the Alctnr Fuel (5o. mines, ^4.82 at the 
Kocky Mountain Fuel mines, and JfvA.TO at the Colorado Fuel & Inm Co. mines, 
and they proved the con’ectness of particular advertisements which had sliowii 
other averages above .$4. 1 w ill not take the time to read those, I will wibmit 
something on that point, though. 

Chairman AA'alsh. You can furnish all the statistics you have, ami we will 
make our own comparisons. 

Mr. Welborn. It has just been suggested that we refer to the record of the 
proceedings l>efore the congressional committee, If you happen to have it; at 
page 2544, I think, the advertisements commenced, and here is my copy if you 
would care to look at It. 

Chairman Walsh. AVe have one. 

Mr. WiXBOBN. At page 2544. AVtien Mr. Hayes came to Colorado in August, 
1913, he almost Immediately called upon the governor and within a compara- 
tively short time, I think, had a number of coiiferenc'es with the governor. 
He stated that the raiiiers had a great many grievances wiiich they had — which 
his organization came in here to redress. No mention was made at that time 
of the intention to demand an increase in wages. He mentioned all the other 
demands, I think, included in tlie formal circular afterwards prepared. Gov. 
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Ammons called on me after the first meeting and told me something of the 
interview. I told the governor how I felt about the gentleman’s puriK)se, and 
I believed he was here for no other reason than to organize the Colorado mines 
and force the operators to make contracts with them. The governor then told 
me that Mr. Hayes had said that unless recognition could be secured a strike 
would be called. He admitted at or before that time that the operators had 
somewhat anticipated his demands, but claimed that the State could not 
force the laws except through the a.ssistancc of the United Mine Workers' 
organization. I said to the governor that we would not recognize the union, 
explaining to him what recognition meant; that as to all of the oth(?r points 
which Hayes had brought up he — the governor — might— or had my consent 
to make inspection and imiulry at our mines and pass final jiidgjuent as to 
whether or not we were complying with the conditions; that we would abide 
by his recommendation. I think the governor will be very willing to alfirm 
that. 

I do not know whether we have covered the composition of tluit convention 
of September 15 sufliciently. 

Chairman Walsh. If you have any siii(<‘ment y<m want to make. i»lease 
do so. 

Mr. Welborn. I am convinced that the convorilion, practically speaking, or 
the delegates to the eonvcmtlon, practically speaking, were selected by the 
United Mine Workers of America. Tlieir pnri)ose was very plain. Their ac- 
tions in southern Colorado, the various talks that Hayes had with the governor, 
all indicated one thing, and one alone would satisfy them, and that was the, ^ 
recognition of the union. 

The result of the convention was .pist as we all anticipated. The strike was 
called. One of our first investigations — the first investigation made of the 
affair, a so-called investigation, was by Ktlielbert Stewart, who was ai)polnte(l 
by Secretary of Labor Wilson and (*all<*(l at our New York ofiice ofl’ering his 
services as mediator before the conv(*ntion of vS{'pteinl)er 15. September 15 
occurred on Monday. He called at our New York udice the week before. At 
that time the convention had been called, but Mr. Hayes, Mr. Lawson, and 
others, according to o\ir press reports, were stating that they did not know 
whether or not there would be a strike, that that would depend entirely uiK)n 
the actions of the men, as they claimed, not the delegates to the convention. 
Mr. Stewart notified Mr. JMurphy. I think he told him that the matter was 
being liandled in Colorado. Mr. Stewart came to Colorado and devoted a great 
deal of time and attention to the United Mine Workers, and after being here 
3(1 days or two weeks, through Gov. Ammons, asked for an interview with the 
coal operators. The interview was short, and u statement from him concern- 
ing it appeared in the next morning’s paper. I want to read what was said 
on that occasion and had published. It is as follows: 

“At the invitation of Gov. Ammons, made at Ihe request of Ethelhert Stew- 
art, J. F. Welborn, D. W. Bro^^^l, and .1. (’. Osgood met Mr. Stewart at the 
governor’s office Thursday evening, October 9, Gov. Ammons being present at 
the interview. 

“ In view of the fact that ^Ir. Stewart has seen fit to make public a statement 
regarding the interview which is misleading we deem it proper to make the 
following statement : 

“ In the course of the conversation Mr. Stewart stated that he came to 
Colorado as a representative of Secretary of Labor Wilson, of the President’s 
Cabinet; that he was appointed prior to tlie calling of the strike; that he came 
to act as mediator in connection with the differences which had not arisen 
when he was appointed, and that his appointment was made at the request of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

“ He stateil, in answer to an inquiry, that he was not a member of a labor 
organization, but to an inquiry as to whether he (“ould act as mediator with an 
open and unprejudiced mind he made no answer. 

“Mr. Stewart stated that as he came to Colorado at the request of the 
officers of the United Mine Workers of America he had spent most of his time 
with them. 

“ The operators present stated they would be glad to furnish him with any 
information he desired or to answer any inquiries he wished to mfike with 
regard to conditions and the causes which leil up to the strike from tlieir 
point of view, but Mr. Stewart said he did not care for any information from 
them upon that subject. 
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“ Mr. Stewart then a.?ke(l if the managers of the mining properties involved 
in this dispute would hold a formal, official conference with the officers of the 
miners’ organization at any place the operators might suggest, or whether they 
would meet the officers of the miners’ organization with the governor and him- 
self in a purely informal way to talk over the matter, such meeting to be 
unofficial. 

ifeTo this the operators answered that they would not meet the officers of 
the miners’ organization, either as officers or as individuals, or have any busi- 
ness relations with them of any kind. That they held Mr. Hayes, vice presi- 
dent of the organization, and his associates, as re.sponsIhle for the present strike, 
for the violence and disorder that e.vist in the coal-mining district of the State, 
for" all the efforts that were being made against the peaceable working of their 
properties, and to prevent the men now working from continuing at work. 
That there was no question now involved but the right of the coal companies 
of the State to operate their properties, be protected from violence, and that 
their employees should be protected from violence and intimidation. 

“Mr. Stewart then asked if the operators had any proposition that they 
would like to have him submit to the miners, to \vhlch they answered that they 
h^d none. 

“Mr. Stewart then stated he would make a report to the Secretary of Labor 
in Washington, which would include a rec'ommeudation that a congressional 
investigation should be held. 

i t “ To this the operators replied that they had been informed at the inception 
Of his visit that the purpose of his visit was to lay tlie basis for such an in- 
vestigation ; that they courted an investigation by Congress and so long as such 
investigation was fair and not for political purposes, but simply to arrive at 
facts, they would welcome it. 

“ .T. F. Welboun. 

“ 1). W. Brown. 

“ J. C. Osgood.” 

Somewhat later than that Mr. Wilson came here. The governor referred to 
the conferences between the coal operators and throe of tlieii* former employees, 
at which Mr. Wilson was present. Mr. Wilson i)articipated in tlie latter part of 
that conference and in every sense of the word, jis 1 think the governor stated, 
approved the governor’s conclusions, which were later reduced to widting and 
a recommendation to both sides. We held then, as we always have, that we 
were willing to meet our employees on any question. We confirmed that decla- 
ration by meeting oven tlie former employees who were then on strike. 

You are familiar witli the investigation by the congressional committee, and 
the fact that it has made no report. I want to say in connection with that, 
that witness after witness perjured himself. Witnesses were put under oath 
who perjuerd themselves on the stand, and in a imniber of cases the perjury 
was proven while the witnesses were on the stand without so much as a repri- 
raancl being administered by the chairman. 

Our last investigating body before you gentlemen came was composed of 
Messrs. Davies and Fairley. Fairley, whom you doubtless know or have 
heard — If not now, he was recently of the United Mine Workers of America. 
He was announced as an impartial investigator. I never saw Fairley but once. 
Davies told us it was Ids purpose to confine his investigations to the operators’ 
side of the question. He very early told us that he found conditions here much 
more favorable to the men than he had anticipated. Their general living 
conditions and wages were far better than he liad been accustomed to .seeing in 
Kentucky. I think he said the wages were about 50 per cent higher than the 
wages paid in Kentucky. He went so far as to say to me that he had been 
informed by Secretary Wilson, when he left Wa.shington, that he would find con- 
ditions here satisfactory in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s properties, and that 
we were well in advance of the law in .some of our practices. He may have 
told other companies the .same tldng, and probably did ; I know there is justifica- 
tion for the statement. 

We rather anticipated — I did personally — a report from Mr. Davies that 
would be consistent with the facts. He said to us that if he made a report or 
recommendation he would submit it to us before it was sent to Secretary 
Wilson. I was therefore very much surpri.sed when the truce proposal came 
from the President to find that it was almo.st identical in form and substance— 
absolutely the same thing that had been rer>orted from Trinidad as having 
been prepared by tlie United Mine Workers. The communication came from 
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the President In the first week of September. Tt was in tlie last week of July 
that certain representatives of the United Mine Workers announced in Trinldi^J 
that they were preparing a report from Messrs. Davies and Fairley, which th6se 
gentlemen would submit to Secretary of Labor Wilson, and whicli in turji 
would be presented to us as a basis for a settlement of the strike. I am calling 
attention to tlmt to stiow the absolutely unfair and prejudiced method or char- 
acter of investigation conducted by Davies and Fairley, who apparently ate . 
still at work, though not in Colorado. 

I do not know whether the fact has been brought out that all of these tent 
colonies were established at strategic points, commanding the entrance to 
canyons in which the most Important coal properties were situated. 

Chairman Walsh. I think not in tills hearing, Mr. Welborn. 

Air. Welborn. Tliat is a fact. Tlie Ludlow tent colony commands the en- 
trance — the public road passes right by it— to two canyons in which are lo- 
cated a total of six very important coal proiierties in Colorado, tt was im- 
possible for workmen or our oun employt^es — tlie mine workmen or our superin- 
tendents to travel on the country road within a day or two after the strike 
was called. 

Wlien the increase in the number of mine guards was made, on account of tlie 
violence which started the day following tlie strike, we assured llie governor 
lliat the guards v'ould he kept on company projieriy. That assurance was 
lived up to in every sense of tlie word, except Unit tliey ^^'ere allowed to act 
as escorts to ttie sujx'rintendents or other employees going from our Berwind 
and Tohasco mines over tlie station at Ludlow; tliat was understood by the" 
goiej’iior. Otlier colonies were located in equally imiKirtant positions. 

vSome witnesses have stated that tlie strikers of to-day were the strikehreak- 
('rs of 10 years ago. I want to say in tlie 'most positive terms that that is not 
true. 

I do not hello ve in ajqilying the term strikebreaker to the men in our em- 
]doy 10 years ago, as tliey were in every souse of tlie word workmen coming 
hei'e and remaining. 

I think tliat in the natural sifting process a very small percentage of our 
employees in Seiitemlier of last year were men who came at the time of the 
fo]*mer strike, though some of tliem undoubtedly were. Alany of onr men 
iiavo beim witii us 20 years; some few 30 years, but the so-called strikebreakers 
of 10 years ago wore not tlie strikers of to-day. And Senator Patterson criti- 
cized us for referring to those who w(‘re eonimitting the violence in October 
as “foreigners.” He stated that we Imd brought them here. That, in every 
sense of the wonl— that is, the statement that wo had brought them liere — is, 
in every .sense of tlie word, false. That Ui(*se who were guilty of the most 
of the violence were strikers I believe is true. But I claim that they were 
not our former employees. In fact. I know that (hey were not, In the main. 
Veterans of the Balkan war found (he strikers’ ranks a very desirable place 
to go, and many of -them were enqdoyiMl, or went there and really led in the 
raids made on tlie mining properties, 'Pliey forced many of the so-called, many 
of the uctiial strikers to accompany (liem, yet I doubt if very many of our 
former employees engaged in this serious part of the violence. They were in 
the raids and made a show of niiinhers, Imt I do not think a large number, a 
large proportion of them engaged in the attempts to destroy our property and 
Idll our people. 

On one occasion, within two or thi’co months, the Ludlow tent Colony, all 
(hat district there in wliich the strikers in large numliers, so-called strikers, 
are now living— was practically witlunit Oreeks on account of their having 
gone to work, those n ho had formerly been tliere, returned to work. I think 
at one time they got down to 10 or IP), or something like that. In a very 
short time the number of Greeks increased to a very substantial figure, and 
the Greek ranks are now composed of men who were not formerly employed 
in the coal mines. 

Air. Osgood read some figures into the record tlie other day showing the 
number of men, of English-speaking men, immediately after the strike was 
called. In October, immediately after the strike was called, 7,696. In the fol- 
lowing month, November, 8,016 were at work ; 8,016 represented about 65 per cent 
of the original number, the number employed just before the strike. 

As I stated awhile ago, no men were brought in until December, and then 
less than a thousand, and a considerable number of those joined the strikers’ 
ranks. I think not over 500 or 600 of the new men — 700 at tlie outside — went 
to work. Yet, in December the total number working had Increased to 9,665, 
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and in January it was over 10,000. There are now 11,440 working, 900 less 
than when the strike w'as called. Those men are working shorter time than 
has usually been the case at this season of the year. Nine thousand men in 
Colorado would to-day produw all of the coal that the market will take. 

It may not be out of order here to give some figures, which, from one point 
of view, cause no pride on my part, but they are figures which serve to indicate 
that we are doing about as wo can for our workmen. 

In 11 years our company has paid .$000,000 in dividends on a capital stock 
of $00,0(KMK)0, In the same time we have paid somewhere between $90,000,000 
and $95,000,000 In wages. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Will you repeat those figures? 

Mr. WelfioRx"?. Nine hundred and sixty thou.sand dollars we have paid in 
dividends. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Whieh would be al)out $90, (MM) a year? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; but practically all paid in one year. 

Commissioner Weixstock. On how much capitalization? 

Mr. Wei, BORN. Thirty-six million dollars; about 2.7 per cent. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Two ami seven-tenths on 

Mr. Wei, BORN. In 11 years; not that per cent per annum. 

Commissioner Weixstock. It would he about one-(inarter of 1 per cent a 
year? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; sometiiing jihont lhat. 

Commi.ssioner Weixstock. On Ihe investment? 

. Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Does lliat r(‘asonahly represent actual invest- 
ment or water? 

Mr. Welborn. I know of no water in it. I s:iy it represen Is a etna 1 invest- 
ment. The worth is there. 

Comml.s.sloner Weixstock. With that kind of a showing, if I may he per- 
mitted to ask at thl.s point, how did yon get capital to invest? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, unfortunately for tlie capitalist, we had it, and after 
it was there he had to allow it to remain. We have not taken in any new 
capital in the lust 10 or 12 years. He has lived in hope— some of them have 
had hopes, I know— but he could not get it hack after it was put in the 
business. 

Commissioner Weix.stock. Yon say that this $9(M).000 divldeml was i>aid 
largely in one year? 

Mr. Wei.born. Yes. 

Commissioner Weix.stock. Wbat year was that paid, if I may ask? 

Mr. Welborn. Paid for 1912-12. Tliat reiire.scnted a part of cumulated 
dividends. I think that represented part of the cumulated dividends on pre- 
ferriHl stock and was paid very slowly out of tlie cnniiihiteil surplus. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. What is the market value of that stock at the 
present time? 

Mr. Wewiorn. Just at the moment I fear it has no market value to speak of. 
Immediately prior to the war and the rlosing (►f tin' stoek exchanges it was 
selling around 80, perhaps a ]itth‘ under 30, the common stock. Tliere is a 
small preferred issue of $2,000,000. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Pardon the Interruption. 

Mr. Welborn. That is all right. I wouhl ho glad to answer yon. I mncli 
prefer yon did it. 

Commissioner Ballard. Any l>onds? 

I\lr. Welborn. Yes; wo liave outstanding .something over $41,000,000 in bonds. 
We have been enabled to pay the interest on our hond.s, and that is about all. 

I should like to refer to a report which I read not long ago of Dr. Atkinson. 
Chairman Wai.sii. What is the total capital stock? 

Mr. Welborn. Thirty-six millions and a little more— I will give you the 
exact figures— of common .stock. Thirty-four million and a fraction of com- 
mon. I will give yon the exact figures while we are at it: $34, 235, .500 com- 
mon and $2,000,000 preferred. We have an l.ssne of a little over $45,000,000 
of bonds, something over $4,000,000 of which are in the treasury. 

Chairman Walsh. How many acres of land have you? 

Mr. Welbobn. About 300,000 acres. 

Chairman Watjsh. Was any of this stock given ns bonus to bondholders? 

Mr. Welborn. Not to my knowleilge. 

Chairman Walsh. How mucli cash wn.s Invested? 
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Mr, Welbobn. Oh, I don’t know. You soe tluH company is tlie result of the 
consolidation of two other companies in 1892. Since then the stock has been 
increased, not only the stock but the bond is.siie, from time to time, to provide 
additional coal operations and the steel plant. 

Chairman Walsh. What valuation do you place upon the laud? 

Mr. Welboun. Well, we have no arbitrary valuation per acre placed on all 
of the land. Some of our land is worth two or three hundred dollars an acre, 
and we have some \A'ortli five or ten dollars an acre. 

Chairman Walsh. How much land have you that is not beiiiK worked? 

Ml’. Welboun. Most of our land is not being worked, only a very small portion 
of our land. 

Cliairman Walsh. How much of it is out of use entirely? 

Mr. Welbobn. Well, it is quite iiroper to say we have a good deal in use in 
connection with coal operations, tlie ground immediately under the shaft, or 
immeiliately ahead of tlie existing operations. 

Cliairman AValsh. How much of it is arable laud that you have? 

Mr. Welborn. Practically all is arable. 

Commissioner Lennon, flow much of ibe land; how large a proportion is 
subject to irrigation? 

Air. Welboun. A very small proportion. 

Commissioner Ballard. Subject to cultivation, what? 

Mr. Welborn. No ; I didn’t catch that question. 1 meant it was not subject 
to cidtivatioii. Most of it is u<it subject to cultivation because of being high 
and dry. 

Cliairman Walsh. Not arable, then? 

Air. Welborn. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you purchase any out of the school lands from 
the State? 

Air. AVelborn, No. We have one lease from the State, a little less than— 
exactly 800 acres; one tract of (kW acres and another tract of 100 acres. 

CominissioiKT liENNON. Could you get a copy of the lease from the secr<‘tary? 

Air. AVelborn. AVe can give you ('opies of the leases. They are on the basis 
that we pay 10 cents per ton royalty. W«‘ operate almost coiitimiously at hotli 
proi>erties, and I say for the record that both are actively l)eing operated. AVe 
have already paid the State, according to my testimony before the congres- 
sional committee — that will show it exactly — but I think over lj'70.000 in royalties 
on the one tract. 

(Sw AAVlborn Kxhiliit No. 1.) 

Chairman AValsh. Do any of your bonds pay Ir^s than 5 per cent? 

Mr. A^'ElJiORN. No; none of them less than imm* cimt 

Chairman AValsh. Some of tliem (>? 

Air. AVelborn. A very small portion 0 per (*ent. 

Chairman Walsu. What does the iireferred stock [Riy? 

Mr. AVelborn. It ha.s a dividimd rate of 8 |M*r cent, hut 

Commissioner G.vrretson, Is that before any dividends are paid on tlie 
common? 

Air. AA'elborn. Ah^s. There are nccumidatioiis now of, I think, 48 ikh’ cent 
preferred dividends on that stock'. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That are iiiqiaid? 

Mr. Weijjoun, AA^s. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Acciimulat(‘d? 

Air, AA^elborn. That is accumulative* stock ; yes. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Stoi’k or bonds? 

Air. AVelborn. No; that 82,00(MK)fi preferred .st<K‘k is cumulative. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Preferreel stock? 

Air. AVelborn. Yes. 

Cliairman AValsh. Commissioner (larretsoii would like to ask some questions 
on that point. 

Air. AA’elborn. Very good. 

Commissioner Oarhetson. You .said a moment ago that there had been no 
stock IssiUKl as bonuses to sto(;khohlers. 

Air. AVelborn. I said none to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Bonds? 

Commissioner Oabretson. BoihIs or stock, eitlier one. Has any bonds or 
stock been Issued to stockholdeivs? 

Air. AVelborn. Not to my knowledge. 
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Commissions Garretson. The C. F. & I. Is the sequel to certain other 
properties? 

Mr. Wf-lborn. Yes. 

Coniinlssloner Garuetson. That came together? 

Mr. Welboun. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was the capital stock at the time of the com- 
bination of tliose properties in excess of the individual amount of capital stock 
of the proi)ertie.s consolidated? 

Mr. Welborn. My impression is that it was. Yes; I find mv Impression Is 
correct. 

Commissioner Garre.tson. You referred to the amount tliat you paid In 
dividends and the amount you paid in wages. What relation has the amount 
paid in divicUmds to the amount paid In wages? 

]\rr. AVeeborn. AVell, that is 

Commissioner Garretson. One is operating cost; the otlicr is profit. Does 
iKd operating cost always take precedent over profit? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, it does. Rut how long can that operating cost be con- 
tinued unless tlie man is responsible, unless the body of men rosixmsible for the 
oiwration — that is, those wlio init up the money — can get some profit? 

Commissioner ♦Garretson. Can divi<lends or profit ever come until operating 
cost i.s disposed of? 

Mr. Wet, BORN. It can not. The operating cost ought to be kept down to such 
a point as to make it possible to run a little profit to the investor. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. Has an enterprise a right to exist that can not 
meet its operating cost? 

.Mr, Wet-boilv. I question whether tliis (*ommunity, ami the men employed 
here, would he any l)etter off if the property wei‘e closed down, rathei' than 
continue to operate and pay the emiiloyees somewhat smaller wages than 
they are now receiving, that tlie stoekliolder miglit enjoy a small return on his 
investment, and be justified in continuing to keep it tip.' 

Commissioner Garretson, If tlie same amount of consumption took plac(‘? 

Mr. Welborn. Tlie closing down of our industry would mean a portion of 
the consumption would cotlso. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I was going on the assumption that in a • 
necessity which coal is 

Mr. Welborn. Well, T might say this, Mr.. Garretson, if we paid the wage 
that is paid in a number of the unionized districts, we would have a little 
money left for the stockholder, a little to lay aside as a prospective dividend 
some day, rather tlian iiractically nothing. 

(knnmissioner Gatusetson. I did not ajiply the question of operation— operat- 
ing cost and profit— to coal mining alone, but to any proposition, any com- 
mercial proposition. 

Air. Wklitobn. I am applying all of my figiii-es to my own industry, for the 
purpose of calling attention to the fact tliat the workman lias had a large share 
of it, practically syieaking, and tlie stockhohler has had notliing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, if the workman was not entitled to all of it, 
should he have it? 

^Ir. Welborn. He should have what he is entitled to; yes. I do not mean 
to imply that he should not, sir. I claim tliat lie is to-day in Colorado getting 
more than he is entitled to, baswl on the a.ssuiniition that the men who initiate 
tlie business are entitled to some little return on their investment. 

Commissioner Garretson. As jiu ethical proposition under tlie present busi- 
ness system, the workman is not really a partner in tlie speculative end of 
tlie venture? 

Mr. Welborn. I would not admit that, entirely. 

Commissioner Garretson. If so, he is the silent partner, tlien? 

Mr. Welborn. Not entirely. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Mr. Welborn. Did I give you the percentage of the English-speaking men 
employed at onr mine this morning? I think I did. 

Chairman Walsh. I think you tohl me this morning there was 30 per cent. 

Mr. AVelborn. .Just a little bit less than 30 per cent at all of our properties. 

I think it is necessary, in justice to myself and friends, and to the public in- 
terests, that certain statements of Senator Patterson, which were so wide of 
the truth, should be answered. 

Commissioner Lennon. You mentioned Mr. Atkinson. 
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Mr. Welborn. Yes. Mr. Atkinson had an article In a recent issue of Leslie’s 
Weekly on the Colorado situation. He expressed himself for publication in 
May, I think it was, in New York, in a manner which to an extent condemned 
tlie attitude of the operators. He came out here, I don’t know whether for 
the purpose of investigating the situation or not, but while here he did in- 
vestigate it. He made a report and wrote something for IjOsIIc’s Weekly 
which I would like, if you have not got it, to have the privilege of turning 
in a copy. You may have a copy of It. 

The Senator spoke of a conference 

Chairman Walsh. Pardon me, my attention was diverted. What were yon 
trying to give us there? 

Mr. Welhorn. I do not mean Atkinson, either, I mean Dr. Seligman. I can’t 
rc'commend tliut you read Atkinson's report. 

("onunissioner Gakuetson. Somebody else will. 

Mr. AVelboun. Doubtless. Senator Patterson 

(’liairman Walsh. You have that article there? 

J\Ir. AVelborn. I will get it, if you want it. 

Chairman AValsh. I wish you would. 

Mr. AVelbohn. I thought you might he familiar with that. If not, I will he 
glad to send it in to you. 

(An article entitled “Colorado’s civil war and Its lesson,” by Edwin 11. A. 
Si'ligmnn. [U’ofessor of political economy, Columbian University. New Y'ork, from 
Leslie’s AVeekly, November 5, 1014, was later submitted in pj’lntetl form.) 

Senator Patterson referrc'd to a conference between the governor and our- 
selvt'.s and the three coal operators, at whicli he was present, and stated that it 
followed a conference between he and the leaders of the United Mine AVorkers, 
JUKI was brought about by his suggestion. 

Tlie facts with regards to tliat conference are these: On Sunday evening, 
October 2(3— in fact, it was late in the night of that day— we liad been pressing 
the governor very hard for over 24 hours to call out the militia and save our 
mines, those that I liave referred to before; several of them were under serious 
attack. He calle<l me up at the Denver Club and asked me if I would — he said 
that he thouglit tlie strike loadiTS and the strikers w'oiild waive recognition and 
increase of wages, and if the operators could see their way clear to do some small 
thing it might help him out. He said he was tireil and sick and ought to he in 
l)od. I told him I thouglit of nothing that we could possibly do, and certainly no 
coijce.ssion to make to that element to cause it to cease its murderous attack on 
our fieople. I did say to him, however, that if he chose to write the operators 
a lettei*, setting forth the points in the demands of the strike leaders which 
Mere i-overwl by the law, and a.sk us wliether or not wc would obey them, tliat 
we would gladly answer in the atlirmative. I must say that we were not dis- 
obeying those laws. Put I told Iiim he might make tlie hdter strong enough so 
Hint onr acceptance of it would carry tlie statement lhat we would assist him 
in seeing that the laws were enforced. He then asked if he might have a meeting 
with ns that niglit. I told him that one of the gentlemen had gone home about 
1ml f sick, and I didn’t want to call blni, but tliat we would see him early in 
tlie morning. AVe went to his ofliee early next morning, about 8 o’elock. Before 
making the appointment he asked if I \\ould object to Senator Patterson being 
with us, being present at tlie meeting. I asked him in wJiat capacity he desired 
that the senator should be there. He said solely as Ids friend, because he was 
in that worn-out condition. I gave my consent to Senator Patterson’s presence 
at the conference. 

AA’e met the next morning, as I say, at 8 o’clock. I think the best way to cover 
the meeting is to read a letter wliicli we sent to Senator Patterson on October 14 
of this year. It not only serves to recite some of tlie details of the conference, 
but it calls attention to some other things that the Senator omitted the other day. 

Perhaps I had better read the Senator’s letter to us. I will leave it for the 
record. It Is not so material, and I do not care to take your time. 

(The letter so referred to is as follows:) 


Denver, Colo., October 5, 1914. 

Mr. J. P, AYelborn, Mr. John C. Osgood, and Mr. D. AV. Brown, 

Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sirs : You will remember that in October, 191.S, with Gov. Ammons, we 
liad a number of lnterview.s with you, having In view reaching common ground 
for you and those repre.sentlng the striking miners as the basis of a settlement of 
the then existing strike. You gentlemen, as we understood it, refused to have 
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any communication wliate\'er upon the subject with Messrs. White and Hayes 
or any other officers of the union residing out of the State, upon the subject of a 
settlement, lo bridge that impediment over it was suggested by me and Gov. 
Aumions that Gov. Ammons would write you a letter puriwrtiug to set forth the 
things or vvhlcli tlie miners complained, which would not contain any reference 
to tm‘ recognition of the union, and that he would also prepare, to accompany 
the letter 1 have referred to, the copy of a letter which you were to prepare and 
sign and return to the governor, giving an answer to each item of the sug- 
gested eouiplaints in Gov. Ammons\s letter to you. As I recall it now, vou were 
un^^illing to adopt the letter which you were to sign if you approved it, and 
Iirepared and addressed to Gov. Ammons in lien thereof a letter of your own as 
a substitute lor the one prepared and sent you by the governor, which was the 
subject of some little controversy between you gentlemeii on the one side and 
Gov. Ammons and me on the other. 

I went to the governor's office to-day to get that eorresponderiee. The gov- 
ernor IS out of the city and will not return until the end of the week The 
only lettm- of the correspondence the clerk <‘ould find was that of October 27, 
iPld, which was the letter dlrt'ct frmii (iov. Ammons to yon. I have no doubt 
you have all the correspondence. I would consider it a favor if you would 
send me eo])ies of your projjosed substitute for the lettcT which ydu were to 
address to Gov. Ammons which aceompanieil his leth'r of October 27* and also 
a copy of your siihstitut(‘ for that letter. As I recall it, tlie ohjectioii that was 
made to your substituted letter was that it did not make speeitic answer to 
each one of tiie coinplaiiits made liy (he miners, with a promise to observe the 
statutes, etc., upon which their complaint was based, but in ellect grouped alt 
tlie complaints with reference to sections of the statute togetlier and in effect 
said that the opi'rators had always ol)(‘yed the law, and timt you would con- 
tinue to do so and wouhl olH?y the s|K‘eitie laws referred t(X Ilowcnor the let- 
ters, that of Gov. Ammons directly to you, and the letter which you were asked 
to sign and return to Ammons, together with your pro)K>so(l sulistitute lettiu', will 
tell the entire story, I sliould like very rniieh to have a ro[)y of (he entire eorn‘- 
spondonce, and I hope you will not consider I am asking too much to he sup- 
plied with it 

W ill you kindly address me a note stating whether you will furnish me with 
these copies or not and when it can he done? 

Hoping to liave a favoralile reply, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 

T. M. Pat'I'kkson. 

W’e acknowle<lg(Hl r(‘celpt of It : 

We are in receipt of your letter of October r*. Tliero is some misunder- 
standing on your part with regard to tlu' correspondence referred. W^e will 
have the matter lookeil up and advi.se you again within a day or two,” 

It was more than a day or two, various matters came up that prevented us 
from writing. W^e sent tliis letter: 

“ Referring again to your letter of Oct(»l>pr 5, j014, our first impression that 
your recollection was at fault with regard to interviews and correspondence 
'"'With Gov. Ammons on October 27, lOl.T-whi^li corrosixmdence vou found 
missing from the governor’s files— is confirmed by conference with* the other 
parties present at the interview and memoranda made at the time. 

“W'e had three interviews October 27, 1913, with Gov. Ammons at which 
you were present. These are tlie only interviews we had at any time with the 
governor at wliich you were present. 

“At that time we were not asked to niwt Messrs. W^hite and Haves or other 
officers of the union, and, therefore, did not at that time decline to do so. 

“ The suggestion that Gov. Ammons should write a letter did not, as you 
state, come from Gov. Ammons and yon, hut that suggestion was made by the 
operators, and no suggestion was at any time made that Gov. Ammons should 
prejmre a letter for us to sign in ans*wTr to a letter he was to write. 

“As no such correspondence as you refer to in your ItHter ever existed you 
undoubtedly could not find It in the governor’s files and we can not furnish you 
copies. 

“ Notwithstanding that on October 7, 1914, we answered your letter of Octo- 
ber 5 stating, ‘There i.s some misunderstanding on your part with regard to 
the c(»rrespondenc*e referre<l to, but we will have the matter earefiilly k>oked up 
and advise .you again within a day or two,’ we find from a stenograplilc report 
of your address at Pueblo tlie following day, Octolier 8, that you made a state- 
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mait reiterating and enlarging on the statements made in your letter of 
Octol)er 5. 

“ On that occasion you read to the audience a letter addressal to us and 
purporting to be signed by Gov, Amnions, setting fortii certain conditions look- 
ing to a termination of the coal strike, wliicli letter you slated was prepared 
by you and Gov. Ammons with a view to securing our approval of the sug- 
gestions which it contained. In your st>eech yon commended tlie conditions 
set foi-th in the letter, asserting that the coal opertitors refused to accept the 
same. As a matter of fact, tlie form of letter, which you read, was not writ- 
ten i)y either you or Gov. Ammons, but, on the contrary, at his request, was 
prepared by us as a substitute for one sugge,sted by him. Instead of refusing 
to accept the conditions proposed they were, as a matter of fact, conditions 
suggested by us. 

“ In the interviews of October 27, 1913, yon strenuously objected to the form 
of this letter and stated tliat you would advise the strike leaders not to ac- 
cept it. We are very glad to know that the conditions which you once severely 
criticized now receive your commendation. 

“ Tlu' form of letter which you read at Pueblo was handed by us to Gov. 
Ammons on the evening of October 27, 1913, and was never signed by him nor 
sent to us by him. At the time we handed it to him we stated that if he sent 
as such a letter we would promptly acknowledge it, accepting the conditions 
proposed. 

“Although you stated that you would advise the .strike leaders against accept- 
ing lliis form of letter, Gov. Ammons said he would present it to them and do the 
hes( he could. We were later iufornusl that the strike leaders refu.sed to 
accept this form of letter and that the goverm)r had ordered out tlie troops. 

“We had repeatedly assured the g<»vernor verbally of our intention to fully 
comply with all the laws of the State relating to coal mining and to assist 
him in every practicable way in tlioir enforcement; but, in order that there 
might be no question witli regard to this, we, on Novembm* 5. 1913, addressed 
a letter to him substantially to the same effet’t us the letter which you road 
to your Pueblo audience. 

“ You will recall that on October 27, 1913, when the interviews referred to 
were liad and for t^o days preceding an armed body of from live to six 
hundreil strikers was engaged in an attack on our mines in Delagua and Rer- 
wind canyons In an attempt to destroy our property and to kill and injure our 
employees and their families, and that during those attacks they did kill three 
of our employees and wounded a number of others, including two little 
children. 

“ During those interviews you did not utter one word of condemnation of 
these acts of violeiuje, and when asked wliether you approved them your 
ansuer was, ‘In all great movements for iudustrial reform, violence and blood- 
shed, and lots of it, are hound to occur.’ 

“ No such conversation as that related in your Pueblo .speech about our 
meeting the union leaders occurred at the interview of October 27, 1913. Our 
reasons for not meeting them were fully .set forth In a statement publi.shed 
in the daily pres.s, so that your misrepresentation of our reasou is entirely un- 
called for, 

“ Sincerely, 


.s“Thk Colorado Fc^el & Iron Co., 
l?y .1, F. Wki.hokn, PrcHident. 

“ The Uockv MorNTAiN Fuel Co., 
“ By D. W. Brown, PreHulent. 

“The Victor- American Fuel Co., 
“ By ,1. ( ■, Osgood, 

“ Chdirman of the Board 


Mr. Welbobn (continuing). One of our objections to the letter proposed by 
the governor — really propo.sed by the Senator; at least he claims to have 
prepared It— was that In quoting n certain statute, the one regulating or pro- 
hibiting interference with men joining the union, he left out the word “un- 
lawful,” which materially changed the meaning of the section or provision, and 
then amplified the quotation by giving his interpretation of its meaning. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not catch that, Mr. Welborn. 

IMr. Welborn. I say, one of our objections to the letter which Senator Pat- 
terson priTiared and sent as the governor’s proposed letter— mind you, the 
governor said to us, “ I will forward you a draft of a letter.” He telephoned 
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me, In fact, that it was ready and being sent down, or I could send up for it. 
He sjiys, “ It has been written hurriedly and I want your cooperation In refrain- 
ing it if it does not quite suit you in form.” 

So we wont to work. We were pretty busy that day receiving communica- 
tions from our terror-stricken people in those canyons, and trying to provide 
additional means for protection If we could ; and we did not get to a conference 
until late in the day — anotlier conference. 

Chairman Walsh. Pardon me, I still do not understand. 

Mr. Welborn. Well, I did not finish, I see. The Senator had quoted a cer- 
tain statute relating to the right of the men to belong to a union. He left out 
the word “ lawful.” The statute reads something like this 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, that took place when— in the testi- 
mony? 

Mr. Wkijiorn. No; in that sugge.sted letter that he prepare^,! for the governor. 
Then he amplified the quotation by giving his interpretation of its meaning. 
We objected to that and to some other things. We preferred* to either quote 
the statutes or the particular sections in full, or to simply refer to them by 
numbers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If I may be permitted at this point, I may be in 
error, but my recollection is that in his testimony Senator Patterson made a 
statement to the effect that he and the governor alone had worked out this 
l)lan of preparing ji letter from the governor to you gentlemen and a proposed 
answer from you gentlemen to the governor. 

Mr. Welborn. That is what he said, and it is my purpose to correet that as 
well as some other false statements of his. 

Commissioner Weinsto('k. I see. I gathered from what you said a little 
while ago that he fillegcnl that you were present at this conference when it was 
Tinderstood that the governor was to write you a letter, and you in turn would 
reply, and that both letters woidd be prepared in the governor's offi(*e. 

Mr, Welborn. Tlie preparation of such a letter was suggested by me. I do 
not like to claim too much personal participation in that, but it was at the re- 
quest of the governor that we do some little thing which he hoixul would enable 
him to secure concessions from the strike leaders that would result in the call- 
ing off of the strike. I\Iy suggestion was that he, the governor, prepare a letter 
calling attention to these several demands in the strikers’ schedule of de- 
mands, which were really covered by the law, and ask us if we were willing 
to say in writing that v/e were willing to live up to the provisions of those 
jiarticular sections. I told him if he did write such a letter wo would immedi- 
ately answer In the afrinuative. He then said, “May Senator Patterson be 
j)rosent at the conference?” We were going to meet tiie following morning to 
discuss the principal sections and general form of the letter. I asked him in 
what capacity was the Senator to he with us, and he said as his friend, to which 
I offered no object ion. AVe met in tlie morning. We went over the sections of the 
statutes that were to he incorjiornted in the letter, and thought we had a clear 
understanding as to wiiat was to be stated concerning it. In a short time after 
going to our office T received a telephone message from the governor saying 
the letter liad been luirriedly prepared and was ready for us, and that he would 
be glad to liave any suggestions as to any clmnge that might occur to us. We 
were unable to get to work at it and make our suggestions until in the evening. 
And this particular failure— the faillire to qiiob* this particular one section 
correctly — caused the first objection on our part. AVlien we called attention to 
that omission the Senator .showeil some little feeling and said we were quibbling, 
although the omission of that word and his amplification of the particular 
statute clearly changes Its meaning. 

The Senator also apparently tried to convey the impression tliat recognition 
of the union did not mean the making of a contract under the terms of which 
none but members of that union should he employed by the operator, and that 
provided for the check off. There Is no other possible interpretation to be put 
on the term ” rwognition of the union” as It Is understood in the West and 
as It has been practiced in the past. I think Mr. Curtis’s testimony yesterday 
very clearly showed what “recognition of the union” means. The Senator 
hlso said that the strikers, at tlie time of that conference, had gotten beyond 
the control of the leaders, or that the leaders claimed they had. One of the 
leaders, Mr. Lawson, down in the vicinity— at and in the vicinity of Ludlow 
on Saturday, the 25th, and Sunday, the 26th, and this came up at the governor’s 
request on Monday, the 27th — the day we had our conference with the gov- 
ernor. Later, after the militia was called out, current rumor In the south is 
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tlmt Lawson telephoned to the leaders out in the hills, or sent messages to them 
out in the hills, to come in. We know there was a very quick response to some 
request or some influence, for firing on our properties was stopped almost In- 
stantly~did not cease gi-adually. No action, however, was taken by any of the 
strike leaders to bring about a cessation of the attack on bur people while this 
conference was in session. 

The Senator had something to say about the influence of the coal operatori in . 
politics in southern Colorado, and the control by the coal companies of the ofllcers 
jind of the elections, and so on. There Is absolutely no foundation for anything 
tliat he said on that question — on that subject. 

The Senator— I will have to use the word “ Patterson,” I guess— Mr, Patterson 
testified tliat after the outbreak at Ludlow on April 20 and the calling out of 
the militia we had everything quieted down. The facts are that the greatest 
amount of violence in all this strike occurred after the militia were sent into 
tlie field the second time, and wliile they were acting under this truce estab- 
lished between the governor and Hawkins, to which I referred a little while 
ago. It was during the existence of that truce that the men were killed at 
Forbes, and in the attack on our mines at Walsenburg. Property was destroyed, 
a doctor killed, and a number of people injured. There was absolutely no 
attention paid apparently to the truce by one side. The Senator said that at 
fho special session of the legislature he found that representatives of the cor- 
}K)rations themselves as well as labor represimtativos had fought the proposed 
compulsory arbitration law. As to (he Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., I cau say 
that we had absolutely nothing to do in a lobbying way or any other way with 
the extra session of the legislature. We opposed no hills and favored none, 
openly or in any other form. We may have hud our views, but they were not 
expressed. 

Senator Patterson stated that he went on the theory tliat few employers vol- 
untarily raisetl wages. I have called attention to our voluntary advances made 
in wages during a period of 10 years, slightly les.s than 10 years. The Senator 
also charged us with violatinj^ the law, saying that we smiled when we denied 
that we violated them. There isn’t any warrant for that statement. I suppose 
a man might be allowed to smile when he (Uaru'd a false charge, oven though it 
did not strike him as being very funny. But the main point is that there was 
no violation of the laws, .so far as 1 know, on the part of the three operators, 
and I can speak for myself positively. 

Commissioner Lennon. He may have meant a smile as they use it in Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Welborn. Well, we could not do that while we were in the governor's 
— while we were there. The governor is a total abstainer, I think. 

Tlie Senator contends, I know, that it has been tlie delil)ernte policy of the 
C. F. & I. to fill their mines with foreigners of different countries. They liave 
made tins statement that 12 or 14 years ago— he speaks of .some one else who 
12 or 14 years ago said that he was fiirnisliing ns men, and that when he got 
iui order* it was In writing, and frequently specified the number of various 
nationalities. There 1ms been no purpose, eitlier direct or indirect, no move- 
ment on our part, to fill our mines with foreigners. It is not improbable that 
in times past we have, when desiring men at a certain point, specified Italians or 
Austrians, or something of that sort, depending entirely on boarding-house facili- 
ties, It might be that they were Italian or Austrian hoarding-house keepers. 
But during the past 10 years we have not found it necessary to go outside for 
employees. The difticulty with us has been to furnish employment to the men 
applying for work. 

That is all I have to say about the Senator’s statement, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjournetl until Monday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock when you will please resume the stand, Mr. Welborn. In view 
of the fact, Mr. Welborn, that yon have been on the stand continuously you may 
produce those papers then, if you will. 

Mr. Welborn. Rather than this afternoon? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Welborn. Very well ; that will give me a chance to get them up. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m.. the further proceedings wei-e adjourned 
until Monday, December 7, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. in.) 

38S19— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 39 
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Denv'er, Colo., Monday, Decemher 7, t9U—10 a, m. 

Present : Cliairman Wnlsh, Commissioners Ballard, O’Connell, Lennon, Garret- 
.son, and Welnstock. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be In order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. WELBORN— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I ask you close to the close of your testimony Saturday 
eveiiiuff whether or not you wouUl have produced all of the orders that you 
have {riven with reference to the enforcement of the laws of Colorado in your 
industry ? 

Mr. Welborn. That was sujrgested. I think you n,sked me for that sometime 
(iurin{' the investi{?ation, and 1 staled that Mr. Weitzel would brinir that, because 
he has issued those orders. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it ever Iwii a practice In youi' coni]>any. Mr. Welborn, 
to discount this scrip that has been given to the men at the time it was given to 
the men? 

Mr. Wet, BORN. Never; no. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you know it to he a fact that sioreiiien have ever 
been in the habit of directing the men to places where it might be cashed at a 
discount? 

Mr. Welborn. I have no such knowledge, but am quite sure they have not 
done It. If we had learned of sucli a pi'uctice. we would Jiave immediately 
.stopped it. 

Chairman Walsh. You liavo no knowledge of any .such iirnctice? 

Mr. Welborn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. There is a .statute passed in 11)08, I see. as follows: “No 
employee, agent, superintendent, manager of biisines.s, or nnmher of employees 
of any compfiny. corporation, or person carrying on mining, or manufacturing, 
or railroad operations, in any preivinct shall be appointed judge or clerk of 
election.” lias that law been violated, to your knowledge? 

]\lr. Welborn. To my knowledge it lias not. I confess to never having heard 
of the law before; I do not recall having beard of it. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is it a fact that your enijiloyees in what are known a.s 
clo.spd camps do act as Ju(lge.s and clerk.s of election? 

Mr. Welborn. It may he that our employees in any and all of our onmp.s d<T 
that; I am not sure. 

Cliairman Walsh, You have never — this Is your first knowledge of this law? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; the first time that it has ever been called to my attention. 

(tliairman Walsh. And lias your company, so far as you are concerned, made 
any effort eitlier to Jiave your employees judges of election or to prevent 
them from being appointed judges of election? 

Mr, Welborn. I have instructed that our employees, or those who might he 
considered officers of our mines, .should not .serve as clerks or judges of election, 
if it were possiJile to .secure the riglit kind of iTeople for those places from other 
sources. I have not gone to tlie extent of interfering with the rights of those 
'^nien, but I liave suggested that in my judgment they should not serve in tlial 
capacity if it could be avoided. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you stated Saturday that so far as you knew 
tliere was no compulsion used or influence lirought upon the men with respeig 
to tlie exerci.se of the election frniicJiise In these closed camps? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir; I stated that. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed the result of the last election, with 
reference to the election of euudldutes for office, as well as constitutional 
amendments? . . , 

Mr. Welborn. I have liad tlie result called tTi my attention in a numlier of 
precincts where coal operations were conducted, as well as elsewhere. I think 
I learned of tliis result on the night of elwtion. I had a point where returns 
were received and I was impres.scd witli certain figures. 

Cliairman Walsh. There was an ameiulinent called No. 11 on the ballot 
wblcii submitted tlie question us to whetlier or not workmen employed in in- 
dustries in Colorado should be relieved from the present common-law rule of 
assuming tlie risk, tlie ordinary risks of injury and death in their employment ; 
are you familiar with that? 

Mr. W’ELBOBxN. I kiioB- tliat sucli an amendment was up. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is It a fact that In the closed camps, or In certain closed 
camps, the vote upon that ameiulnient was practically unanimous on the part 
of the workmen not to be relieved from tlie assumption of the risks for their 
injuries or deaths? 

Mr. Wklborn. I do not know that was the result 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed the re.sult of the vote on umemlment 
No. 11 as it compared with the vote on the eaiulUlates for office? 

Mr. Welborn. No, sir ; I have not. 

Chariman Walsh. I believe I asked you to produce some i>nix.‘r,s, Mr. Wel- 
born? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. Tliere were some flgure.s 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). First, the telegrams that passed between 
yourself — your company — and Mr. llockefeller? 

Ml*. Welborn. 1 would like to correct some figures given on ASaturday— esti- 
mates as to the number of houses wo have. I liave forgotten what figure t 
gave, but I have found that the number, large or small, is 1,755. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember what you stateil about it Saturday? 

Mr. Welborn. No, I do not I simply want to put the correct figures lii. My 
statement was based on memory before. 

I also stated, in answer to a question as to the return on our Investment in 
houses, tliat it would probably run G or 7 or S per cent. You asked me to 
determine which of those figures was correct I find that in one of the 
last two years they earned 6.7 per cent, in the otlier 7.7 per cent, without 
depreciation being charged off for houses that had long been out of use, and 
probably could not be repaired at much less than their original cost 

Cfiiuirmun Walsh. Please state what items of co.st — but first as to tlie cost. 
Does that apply to tlie four-room bouse which you said cost $700? 

Mr, Welborn. About $700. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that apply to brick as well as frame houses? 

Mr. Welborn, Yes — concrete rather than brick. We biiiJd no brick bouses, 
but we do build, and have particularly within the last few' years, of concrete 
blocks. 

Chairman Walsh, l^leaso give me the items that go into that. What do 
you charge in that? Do you charge for tlie architect’s charge? 

Mr. Welborn. We have no architect. Our own engineer — I think, as a 
rule — draws the plans, for which no cliarge Is included in tlie item put up 
against the cost of tlie lioiLses. In a great many cases — perhaps most of the 
('Uses— the houses w'ore built under contract, and the contract figure, together 
with painting, or other small Items that we luiglit put on later, represents the 
book cost of those liouses. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the hou.st's lei to competitive liidding— the building 
of the houses? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, wlien contracted, if competitive bidding can be secured. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how much does it cost to build a tliree-room lumse, 
such as are mcupied by your men? 

Mr. Welborn. I should think about the same {ler nxun as Die four-r(K>in 
house ; probably lessen it abont oiie-fourih les.s for a three-room liou.se. That 
■W'ould be my estimate. I haven’t in mind the exact figures. 

Chairman Walsh. And a two-room house? 

Mr. Welborn. 1 should say our two-room houses probalily cost about lialf 
of w'liat — about half tlie amount. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the camp at Delagua? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, tluit is not vmr camp. 

Chairman Walsh. Which is your oldest camp? 

Mr. Welborn. Our oldest operating camp is now Walsen. 

Cliairman Walsh. Walsen? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. N(»w', take the houses which are the oldest — say. TO years. 

Mr. Welborn. We have a few' at Walsen; something like 20, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. And are the figures you have given the commission based 
upon the valuation of $700 for all of tlie bouses regaiailess of the length of time 
which 

Mr. Welborn (interrupting). No; as to those houses, the figure of $700 w'ould 
not apply. My Impression is that those houses were taken into our accounts at 
some nominal figure at the time of the consoUdation of the two old companies 
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in 1892. I know much of the equlpmeiit which came over with the Wnlsen mine 
was returned at a very low figure. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was there something else you had there? 

Mr. Welborn. Nothing relating to that ; no. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, if you will kindly give me the papers spoken of. 

Mr. Welborn. Here is a file that contains the telegrams— that contains the 
correspondence, rather, which started with the telegram that was read into the 
record on Saturday, or, in reality, started with one that preceded that a few 
hours, from Mr. Rockefeller, addressed to Mr. Bowers and myself. That first 
telegram I will be glad to read, if you 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I would like to see all of them. 

Mr. Welborn. Very well. I will turn them all over to you. I will say what 
this file consists of. then, if you please. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, plea.se. 

Mr. Welborn. That was a telegram from Mr. Rockefeller to Mr. Bowsers and 
myself reiieating a message which he had received from Dr. Foster, in which 
Dr. Foster stated that William (Jreen, secretary and treasurer of the Inter- 
national Mine Workers, had made a public statement that recognition of the 
union would be waived. 

Chairman Wai.sh. A moment. Let me ask you a question. Does that file 
you have in your hands contain all the telegrams which j)assed between you and 
.John D. Rockefeller, jr., pei’taining to the business of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. ? 

Mr. AVelborn. Between what dates? 

Chairman Walsh. Between April 30 and the present day. 

I^fr. Welborn. No; this file does not. This is a distinct file on another sub- 
ject; that is, a particular subject, the one initiated by Dr. Foster’s telegram to 
jMr. Rockefeller, which I have just referred to. 

Chairman Walsh. What I would like you to do is to have you turn all those 
telegrams over to the commission. 

Mr. Welborn. Well, there are a good many telegrams that do not relate to 
the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they refer to tlu' business of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.? 

Mr. Welborn. Some do, and some are probably personal. 

Chairman Walsh. We will not ask for any of a personal nature, of course; 
but atiy that refer in any way to the business of the Color.ado Fuel & Iron Co., 
we have to ask for. 

Mr. Welborn. I understood you that you wanted telegrams that related to 
the subject under discussion, you said. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; but I think I aske<l yon~T intended to ask you — 
for all of the telegrams, and then those that we considered germane, we would 
liave you introduce In the record, and those that we did not, of course, we 
would not. 

Mr. Welborn. Well, I should say— there is eorrespondenee other than that 
contained here, which I will be very willing to show you and go over with you. 

Chairman AValsh. That is what I intended to do, 

Mr. AA^elborn. That will have to be done out of session, probably, because 
it is voluminous in character. 

Chairman AValsh. Very good, and we will bo glad to give you the time— I 
probably did not make myself clear— to do that, so that we can make a com- 
I)lete record of all that we consider germane. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes ; very good ; and then file those, and we will let it rest until 
that time. 

Chairman AValsh. Let it rest until thnt time, and I will take the matter up 
with you personally with the commission, and we will determine what we 
tliink is germane. Now, any othei’ correspondence? 

Mr. Welborn. AVell, I was influenced in gathering other eorrespondenee by 
the same understanding. 

Chairman AValsh. Very good. Then we will consider it all together. 

Mr. Welborn. Very good. 

Chairman AValsh. There was certain correspondence, for instance, with Mr. 
Murphy as to which Mr. Herrington made some suggestions, and which I will 
take up with you in the same way. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; very good. You asked particularly— but that may be 
included in the other correspondence, possibly— about a letter that I stated I 
Imd received from Mr. Rockefeller recently. You asked if I had recently re- 
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celved a letter from him, and I said in reply that I had in tJie last two or three 
weeks ; and if you prefer I will let that go with the other. 

Chairman Walsh, Yes ; and if it is satisfactory to you, Mr. Welborn, I will 
take that matter up with you at 4.30 shai-p, upon the adjournment of the 
commission. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; that will be very satisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is there any further suggestion that you desire to 
make, or any testimony which you would like to volunteer, about which you 
have not been asked, that you consider germane to this subject? 

Mr. Welborn. I think of nothing specilically tliat probably will not be 
covered in possibly a better way by other witnesses to follow, and I want to 
avoid repetition. In a general way, I want to say that the charges made by 
the witness McLennan against the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. that you gentlemen 
might consider, or any fair-minded man might consider, if true, properly sub- 
jected us to severe criticism, at least, are all untrue. I will not attempt to 
detail, but all charges that he made against the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. indi- 
cating unfair practices toward its men or others are untrue. 

Chairman W'alsii. Now, there is just one other matter that I recall now; I 
.submitted to the entire commis.sion the qiiestion of calling for the name of a 
man that wrote this publicity, and the commission unanimously decided that 
thf^y should have it. 

Mr. WEI.BOHN. That they should have the name? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; please give us his name and address. 

^Ir. Welborn. 1. would like to .say this, sir, that that gentleman was employed 
in thi.s work with the distinct understanding that his name should be not made 
public, or not made use of In any way. My word is out on that. I am respon- 
sible for the pamphlet which he prepared as much as I would be for a letter 
which a stenograplier wrote at my dictation. 

Chairman Walsh. Then as I understand you decline to give the name of the 
man that wrote the.se? 

Mr. Welborn. I submit to you the understanding I have with the gentleman 
and my willingness to as.sume rather than to say 1 am responsible for that 
pamphlet. ' 

Chairman Walsh. Well, without undertaking to give you the reasons for 
the commission’s actions, which sevm compelling to me, of course we will have 
to insist that that is no proper rea.son, so far as the law is concerned, for 
declining to give his name. 

Mr. Welborn. It is probably out of onler to argue — to assume to argue the 
(luestion with you — I mean out of order for me to do that, but it seems to me 
that th6 gentleman in <piestion has some rights which ought to be re.spected, 
and .since he is not personally re.sponsible for anything except the detailed 
preparation of the matter and submission of it for publication I beg of you to 
con.sider furtlier before demanding bis name. 

Chairman Walsh. As I said, the matter has been submitted to the entire 
commission, and if you shall decline to give the name here, then it is for the 
commission to take such action as they deem necessary. 

Mr. Wr;iJ 30 KN. Uather than go on record as declining absolutely to give the 
name, I sliould like to reserve the decision until I can consult with our couiLsel 
on that matter. I consider it a v(‘ry .serious one. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. We will give you opportunity to consult with 
your counsel. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you .some questions. 

Commi,ssioner Weinstock. You probably understand, Mr. Welborn, this com- 
mission Is theoretically compo.sed of nine members — three rei)resenting the 
emploj-ers, three representating the workers, and three representing the general 
public. I think I voice the sentiment of my associates when I say that this 
commission, on the whole, feels that what is of far greater import than the In- 
terest of tlie workers, on the one hand, or the interest of the employers, on the 
other hand, is the Interc.'^ts of the people generally — the common good. And that 
I believe to reach the facts, whatever the facts may be, regardless of whether 
the facts are for or against one side or the other, in order that we may be able 
to intelligently make a recommendation which will be helpful. I make this 
preliminary statement so that I may not be misunderstood in asking my ques- 
tion. The questions I propose to ask are to simply get at the facts, whatever 
they may be. 

Mr. Welborn. I will answer that preliminary statement, if you please. In 
this way : That I recognize the work your coramis.siori is engaged in— a very 
commendable one, of a constructive nature— and it has been my purpose since I 
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was pnlle.1 to the stand to furnish ynu the facts in my possession that wouM aid 
yon ill any way, whether in resiwnse to questions or not, in your work, and I am 
stm here for that puriwse. 

Commissioner Weinstw k. I hope we appreciate that, Mr. Welborn 
]\rr. Welborn. I want you to. 

Commissioner Wfjnstock. I found on my de.sk a pamphlet entitled “Twenty- 
second Annual Report of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for the Year Endin« 
June 30, 1914.” This seominj;l.v is a rfi)ort to the stockholders. I take it this 
report also was generally issued to those who asked for it? 

Mr. WEiaiouN. We never have---we always keep our-selvt^s in isxsition where 
newspaper or others interested miKht have copies. Usually when the report 
poes out to the stockholders some one hands it to the newspapers and It is 
published. i i • 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is intemhMl for publication? 

Mr, Welborn. No; it is not intended for publication, hut there Is no means of 
preventing publicity. It is intended for the use of the stoekholdta-s. 
Conmilssioner AVejnstock. Now, in this report there is a sfcorv of flie strike’ 
Mr. Welborn. Vos. 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. From the standpoint of tlie company? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, I— the company wrote it— T as president of the company 
wrote it.^ I am not willing to say that it is neces.^arily our stan(l{M)int. The story 
of tlio stirke as told tlu're Is correct, in niy judgment. 

Comniissionor Weinstock. Now, a copy of this having been placed in my 

luuid and probably in tlie bands of my fellow ooiundssioner.'^ 

Mr. Welborn (interrupting). I took no steps to see iiiat vou bad them exceid, 
to say to Mr. Weitzel when he was iiere—to band him a eop\' and sav be mi<dit 
show it to the commi.ssioners. and they might have other copit's, if desired How 
it came to your desk I do not know. 

Commi.sslouer Weinstock. Now, in this report there are stntements mad(* 
which, if correct, \ymdd brand tlu' strikers as law breakers and outlaws and 
most undesirable citizens. Now, of course, It is self-evident to me, Mr. 
born, that this commi.ssinn can not accept in any form or in any publisheil 
statement the iincori‘ol)orate«i statements of either side. The\- must be sub- 
stantiated in order that we may be sun* tliat tli(‘y are riglit. Now, I take it that 
these statements were not publislied in this n‘|)orl unle.s,s tlu' (‘ompany was in 
position to substantiate the statements, and, tliereforc, I would ask if you 
can see your way ch'ar to corroborate the cliar.ges that are made here? 

Mr. Welhorn. lM(*a.se r<‘ad tlie particular one. 
rommlssloner 1\’ei\sto(Tv. The first one reads: 

“ Hundreds of tliese men ” — 

Referring to your employees before the strike— 

“came to our superintendents expressing regret at being forced to leave, and 
declaring their intention of returning wlien tliey could safelv <1o so. Many of 
them showed written evidence of the threats of death and' violence to them- 
selves and families tiiat prompted and justified their actions.” 

Again it says: 

“ Before the convention of September 15 it liecume know that a large Quantity 
of arms and anuiuinition luul bevai brouglit and siiijiped to tlie southern coal 
fields by strike leaders. Tliis was but the beginning of an almost continuous 
movement of firearms into the district, and within a short time after the strike 
took effect from 1,500 to 2,000 of the strike element were fully armed iii that 
part of Colorado. 

“Anarchy In Its woi'st form, in which dynamite was frequently used was in 
control of this coal area with a population of 45,000 people.” 

Again : 

“ Men known to have been in the employ of coal companies were ambushed and 
killed without being given any chance to defend themselves.” 

Again, later, it says: 

“At Ludlow It is well known that hundreds of men were Included In the 
strikers’ ranks who had never worked in Colorado coal mines. These were very 
largely veterans of the Balkan War of varioms nationalities. The result of 
their attacks, made on mining proiierties and workmen from distant hllLs, hear 
evidence of their skill as trained mark.smea. 

“ With the arrival of the Federal troops May 1 order was again restored 
In response to the proclanuitlon of the President the coal operators turned 
over to Ffc'deral Anny officers all guns and ammunition that it Imd been necessary 
for them to provide for their pi-oteetion after the withdrawal of the State militia. 
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The strike element surreDdere<I a considerable number, but retainetl in hidden- 
away places many hundreds— and some competent authorities say thousands— 
of their most modern rifles, just as they did in the similar situation with the 
National Guard six months before.” 

Finally, it says: 

“ While preparing this report word comes to me from sources, the reliability 
of which can not be questioned, that one of the ollicers of the UnitiHl Mine 
Workers of America and a ieader among the striking forces, n^cently said at 
Trinidad, in effect, that as soon as the Fcderai troops are withdrawn the strikers 
will attack the State militia, if recalled, and the i)roporty of the mining com- 
panies; that in preparation for such an event union men in the neighboring 
States to the number of 3,000 have been reorganize<l, drilled, aud armed, and are 
in readiness to move when called ui>on.” 

It must be very idain to any r(‘ad(‘r tliat, if tiiese are facts, that the strikers 
are a very serious menace to tlie hopes and welfare of this Common w(*alth, if 
not the United Slates, and it is very imiiortant, to iiiy mind, for tlit' Amei'ican 
people to know absolutely wliether these an^ facts. 

Mr. Wklbokn. I feel tlie .same way. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Therefore, I am sure tliis commission would be 
very much interested if it is possible for your company to substantiate tliese 
charg(‘s. 

]\Ir. Wki.horn, We probably could not sul)stantiatc tliosi* charges with docu- 
ments. We have all tlie time had men in the distrii't in which the strike has 
been so vicious who were in touch with tlie conditions; .some of them proliably 
knew that arms were hidden. Collectively our superintendents knen- pretty 
well that the S()-('alled .strikers at Ludlow were not sti'ikers entirely, hut com- 
posed largely, as I have stated here, of an clement that never had worked in 
our mines. 

I should much prid'er that you take those paragraphs u]) section by section. 
I can tell you in some cases how I came by the informntion and convince .vou 
it is true. 

Commissioner Wk/nstock. The flrst is: 

“ riundreds of these men ” — 

Keferriiig. I take it, to cuiploy(*es of tlie comp.any? 

^Ir. Welrokm. Y('s. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing) : 

“came to our superintendents exi)re.ssing regret at being forced to leave and 
declaring tJieir intention of returning when they could safely do so. Many of 
thmn sliowt'd written evidence of tlie throats of deatlis and violence to them- 
selves and families tliat prompted and juslified their action.s. Slxty-tvvo per 
cent of all the men remained at work, and the number working was never 
smaller than tliis.” 

Mr. Wpu.boriv. I should .say that neai’ly every superintendent wa.s informed liy 
a consideralile nnrnher of employed strictly in accordance with tliat statement — 
that he had lieeii Ihreatened — tliat (heir omiiloyees liad been threatened either 
by word of mouth or anonymous . letters — most always anonymous cominunica- 
tion.s — and collectively the men wli(» .so reported to the superintendents repre- 
sented several hundred. 

I stated on Saturday tliat at the Uriniera mine something over 1()0 men left 
oiir service immediately before and iiiiuuHllately after Septeinher 23 who had 
previously, either directly or through some one reiiresenting them, stated to the 
superintendent that they were going to remain at work regardless of the strike; 
that they were satisfied with conditions and would remain at work. Mr. Weitzel 
recited one case to me on an (K'caslon whicli concerned an Austrian, I think, 
who had charge of tlie powder house. lie came to the superintendent Aery early 
one morning before the mine opened and was crying and begged the superintend- 
ent then, at that very moment, to take tlie keys of the ixiwder house. He said 
his life was in danger and that he must get out. The superintendent tried to 
reassure him, but without success, and tlie old gentleman left. 

The Rouse la another mine. I had to go over that and recall a great many 
that have specifically made report of the condition I recitetl to me through 
Mr. Weitzel. Tliere are very few letters in evidence; very few letters were 
ever written. Immediately after September 23 there was no time at the coal 
mines or at my office for the writing of letters. We were usually engaged In 
telephonic communication or sitting around waiting for some expected unpleas- 
ant news. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Of these few words, Mr. Welborn, I want to remind 
yon: “ Many of them sliowed written evidence of threats of death and violence 
to themselves and families.” 

Mr. Welbobn. Yes. I said a moment ago that anonymous communications 
were shown, but I think in no case of a man who was threatened did the man 
who received that threatening communication leave it with the superintendent 
The very communlcaton may have said, If you disclose this information or 
do not destroy tlie letter, you will be killed whetlier you leave or not ; such was 
the purport of a number of threats. 

(commissioner Meinstock. I see. There would bo no way then that you could 
substantiate 

Mr, Welbobn. I do not say that no such ('ommunication could be secured 
I will ask Mr. Weitzel when I leave the stand, ami we may find a few; but they 
were left only by the most courageous amongst the workmen. 

Ounmissioner Weinstock. The next statement is that: 

” llefore the convention of September I.") it became known that a large 
quantity of arms and ammunition had been brought and shipped to the southern 
coal fields by strike leaders. This was but tlie beginning of an almost con- 
tinuous movement of fireanns into the district, and within a short time after 
the strike t(»ok effect fi'om 1,500 to 2,000 of the strike element were fully armed 
in that part of Colorado.” 

Mr. Welbobn. The tii’st purchase of arms by the strike leaders of which we 
had knowledge took place September 12. Evidence of that purchase is contained 
in the congressional report. The merchant at Pueblo who made the sale to 
a local hardware company at Walsenburg, the arms for which were selected by 
.Adolph Cermer, testified before the congressional committee his name is Holmes. 

f’ommfssioner M'etnstock. That purchase was made on September 12, and 
the strike took place when? 

.Mr. AVelbokn. The strike convention was culled September 15, and the strike 
actually took place September 23. 

(Nanmissioner Weinstock. So that fhe purchase of tliose arms took place 
about 10 days 

Mr. Welbobn. Eleven days, exactly, hefoiv the stiMke went into effect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliere is a record 

Mr. Welbobn. There is a I’ccord of tlu^ purchase. Now, the movement within 
a few days after that, as 1 state there, became general; the knowledge was 
common, almost as common as the knowledge tliat there was a strike or that 
the strike had been called. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. I see. 

Ml*. AA’elrobn, .\nd most of the estimates made hy the people on the ground, 
file collective estimates of superintendents and otliers in the southern part of 
Colorado, indicated from 2, (MX) to 3.000 men fully armed. I attempted to be 
somewhat more conservative. I am sure tliat statement is well within the 
facts. 

Commissioner AA^etnstock. T.et me make sure Unit 1 have got my dates right 
These arms were supposed to have been purchased on September — ^ 

Mr. AA^elrobn. September 12. 

Cominissionr AA^einstock. And the convention too piaci« on September 15? 

Mr, AA'elboen. September 15. 

Commissioner AA’einstoi’K. And the strike on Septemlier 23? 

Mr. Welbobn. Twenty-third. 

(Commissioner AVeinstik k. ^lay I ask, ^Ir. AVeiborn, at what date did your 
('ompany secure tlie services of these armed guards? 

Mr. AVelboun. I do not know whether we put any at work prior to Septem- 
hm* 23 or not. It is very probable that a very few were put to work, for the 
n'a.son that for a long wliile prior to the strike we had employed only 7 camp 
marshals at our 22 working properties. The workmen, as soon as they learned 
there was to be a strike, Insisted that protection should be furnished. In many 
cases they said, “AA^e won’t work unless we know there is enough protection 
liere for us. We know wliat is going to take place.” Some of them had been 
flirough strikes ; many of them had talked with the strike leaders or the mili- 
tant element among the workmen Intending to .strike. And we provided the first 
guards — I do not know, but I might say practically all of them, as much at the 
request of the workmen as in acconlance with our own views. In fact we 
promised— I made known, or ]\lr. AVeitzel did, to the men, by posted circular, 
that those who wished to remain at work would be protected. The only means 
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Of active protection was to employ men, watclimen or others, wlio could resist 
an attacking force. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, as I understand it, in normal times, prac- 
tically all the guards employed were about seven? 

Mr. Welborn. Seven. They should not he cla.ssed as guards. Tliey are camp 
marshals, and in some instances they were constables forming the 

Commissioner Weinstock. Doing police duty? 

Mr. Welborn. Doing police duty, primarily, in the camps. In addition, lliey 
took care of the sanitary conditions. 

Commissioner Weinstoc’K. This normal staff of seven was reinforced begin- 
ning at about what date? 

Mr. Welborn. Witliin two or three days before the sti-ike took effect, I should 
say September 20, I do not say that some one or two or threi^ were not em- 
ployed prior to tliat date in order to have a man of tliat capacity at oaclj mine. 

Cornmis.sioner Weinstock. According, tlien, to the evidence that you say 
wa.s presented to tlje congressional committee, you did not do that until some 
eight or nine days after tiie strikers liad been supplie<l witli arms and ammuni- 
tion? 

Mr. Welborn. After they liad commenced .snpidying them. j 

( Vminilssionor Weinstock. Tliey liad tlie ^ 

Mr. IV'ELBORN. They were in every sen.se of the word. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your next statement is tliat “Anarchy in its 
worst form, in wliich dynamite was frequenlly usc<l, was in control of tlds 
coal area with a population of 45,000 iieople’’? 

Mr. Wei.boun, Yes. Certain houses of men who remained at work—tliey 
wei'e in most instances — in each case wliere Ixnises were lielonging to some one 
other tlian tlie comiiany, and was outside of (lie property line or wliere It 
could be easily, we will say, dynamited. In tlie town of Walsenbiirg, wliere 
prior to the strike I think most of th(‘ men who worked for us at mines nearby 
lived, houses wore dynamited. In tlie attacks made on our property, partic- 
ularly the Derwind and Tabasco mines, that are located near Ludlow, dynamite 
bombs wore rolled douii near tlie coal-wasliery, toward the power house, and 
to otlier places wliere the damage desirnl could he done if tiie bomb exploded. 
Tliose mines are situated in a deep canyon. Tlie men lined themselves upon 
the Iiills on liotli sides and were witliin very easy rifle range. It was at that 
point where two children were shot one morning, the morning of October 28, 
if I am not mistaken, while in bed. And at tliat point a number of our men 
wore killed. One of tlio minors, wlio carried a ride to help protect himself 
and other employees, was killed. A numlier of those w’ore doing exclusive guard 
duty, and almost witliout exception they were on our property. I iiiiglit be 
justified in saying that tliere was no exception to tlieir being on our projierty. 

The lirst act of that kind which look place occurred on September 24, the day 
after the strike took effect, and occurrtsl at Segiinda. Tliere tlireo or four of 
tlie strikers were found engaged in tearing down a footbridge across a little 
stream that pas.scd tlirougli tiie camp. The inarslial wont to stop their work. 
He was riding ids liorse and directed tiiose men aliead of him toward tlie office 
of the justice of tiie peace, where he proposed to .swear out a warrant against 
tlieni. One of tlieir nunilier was concealed in an idle coke oven, within easy 
range, and wlien tiie niarsliai came in front of tlie coke oven he w’as shot from 
Ids horse and died immediately; iiad no opportunity to offer resistance. 

I do not know wdietlier I need give you anything more as indicating anarchy 
reigning and tliat dynamite w'n.s used or not. 

Ooinndssionor Weinstock. Were any of tliese strikers wdio had committed 
these criminal acts arrested and tried? 

Mr. Welborn. I think—in most all of them— at that time most all of them 
got away. Tliere are a great many, however, now under arrest for acts com- 
mitted at that time. Some are out on bond ; have been arrested, and some are 
out on bond and others are in jail. 

It may not be out of order to tell the ca.se of a man ambushed up at La 
Veta. It is not one of onr properties, but it is in tlie neighborliood a little 
ways from Walsenburg. It occurred on November 8, soon after the militia went 
into the field, but before they had actually taken possession of that small dis- 
trict. One of the employees of the mining company who has properties situated 
a few miles from La Veta had gone into town for some personal reason, and 
while there was surroundetl by an armed body of strikers. He finally got into 
the telephone office, In tlie light of later events it looked as though they pur- 
posely allowed him to go in there. He telephoned to the mine for protection, 
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for resistance. They sent down an automobile with four men. The driver of 
the automobile was a young mechanic attending college at Colorado Springs, 
the college of which Dr. Slocum is president. He was working his way 
through college. The other three were men, I am told, of a high character. I 
know the father of one ol them, wh(> is a tine man, and who lives in Denver, 
Cai»t. Bryan. They went to lai Veta, got the man who had been stopped, that 
made live of the party, and started (»n their return to the mine. Near a bank 
A\hich helped to make a reservoir and near nhich tlie roa<i passed, tliey were 
tire(l upon from ambush, anihnshed in every sense of the word, railroad ties 
or timbers had but re<‘ent!y b(‘en ]»lact*d there to form almost a (‘omjdete i)rotec“' 
tion for these men. The driver of the car was'almost immediatelv killed, and 
all of the other men were shot: two of them ditnl on the groiinll; the third 
was brought to our hospital foi* treatment. His arm was shot off, or pi’actically 
so, by a mushroom bullet. Had the shot been tired with the ordinary hid let, 
it is probable he would not have lost In'; life. But at any rate, the strike ele- 
iiH^nt, the element in symj>alhy with the nuui who ambushed thesis workmen, 
immediately prevented doctors going l(» the rescue of the men who had been 
wounded. I am told lliey had ))een kei)t away a couple of lioiirs. Finally 
such C(uins(‘l prevailed as to permit the dochus to go, and in that connection 
I ought to say that according to the West (wideiice tliat we liav(‘ been able to 
secure, and wliich is unqnesliouahly reliable, the peojiie in tlie town of La Veta, 
when these men li'ft, or a consi<lerable numbiu’ of them, went to the top of 
one of the houses near, apparently that they might easier attack. 

Another case of dynamiting just calkMl to my attention is liiat of a man at 
Piedmont, near our Sopris mine. It was the man working, living in the 
house at the time it was dynamilnl, and in a miraculous way lie (‘Scaped 
death. The house was almost completely destroyed. 

other cases of d.viiamitiug won* I’ailroad l)ri<ige.s, burning of a iiridge near 
our Primera mine, d.viiamitiug our water line between ih'imera and the Segunda 
coke oven. 

Conimisslonor Weinstock. Have any of tliese men been yet brought to trial? 

Mr. Weluokn. The men wiio committiMl the muid(‘rs at La \'(‘ta which I 
have just referred to won*, or some of tliem, .'<om(' seven or eight, were almost 
immeiliately arrestiHl and, according to (lu* published statenu'uts at the time; 
tliey are now under trial, I lu'lii've. 

Commissioner Wein. stock. No trial as yet? 

Mr. Weldorn. They are under trial now. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Th(‘lr trials are going on at this time? 

Mr. VVelborn. Yes; I think so. 1 think it would be iniproi>er for me to com- 
ment further on that. 

(Nuumissiouer Weinstoi k. The next statement is that: 

“At Ludlow it was well know that liundn*ds of men were ineluded in the 
strikers’ ranks wdio liad never work(*d in the Colorado eoal mines. Tlieso were 
very largely veterans of tlie Balkan War of various natioiialilies. The result 
of their attack.s made on mining prop(*rties and workmen from distant hills 
bear evidence of their skill as trained marksmen." 

Mr. Wei-born. The deatlis which I ref( rr(*d to u moment ago that occurred 
in our Berwlud and Tabasco Canyons and I he killing of tlie children thei’e are 
.some of tlie evidences of their marksmanship. JMaiiy other of similar character 
occurred in other camps lu'hmging to <*ompani<*s with which T am not con- 
nected. I know that in the immediately adjoining camp in which Delagua and 
Hastings mines are located— it is a canyon, by the way — and marshals and 
others were killed during October and the last days of September. 

Commissioner Weinstock. ^^'llat evidence is there that tliese men w'ero not 
ex-€‘niployees ? 

Mr. Wet-rorn. It was not diflicult to tell after citizens of Trinidad, superin- 
tendents of the coal mines, and others acquainted with tlie population in that 
country had an ojiportunity to pass Ludlow or see. the occupants of the village, 
that there were a large iiumher of foi*elgners of a class that were not generally 
employed. There wei'e at one time recorded 200 (}re(*ks in Ludlow. It was the 
collective information of the superintendents to which I referred a few mo- 
ments ago to the effect tliat most of these men had never worked in the 
mine. 

Yon must know that with 10 or 12 or l.o mine superintendents in that vicinity 
they know pretty well the workmen mnployed In their mines, and tliey could 
very easily determine, after they had had u chance to sc^ the men a few times, 
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whether or riot the Ludlow colony, so calletl, was coniiiosed of men formerly 
employed by them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the evidence on that point is largely a mat- 
ter of information on the part of those who made these observations you 
speak of? 

Mr. Welboen. No; I wouldn’t admit that. I think the men were quite com- 
Iietent to pa.ss accurate judgment on that, and I am also very sure that they 
were correct. 

Comuiissjoner Wfunhtock (reading) : 

“ With the arrival of the Federal trooi»s, ]\lHy 1, order was again restored. In 
response to the procluinatlon of the President the coal oi)erjilors tui-ned over 
to Federal Army officers all guns and animuniliou tliat It Imd been necessary 
for tliom to provide for their protection after tli(‘ witlKlruwal of the fState 
militia. The strike element surrendered a consi(leral)lo numi)er, l)ut retained 
in hidden-away places many liumired— and some competent authorities say 
thousands — of their most imMlern rides. Just as they ilid in I lie similar situation 
witli the National Guard six moiitlis before.” 

Now, on wliat is tliis statement based; wliat kiiowleilge did you have that 
such were the facts? 

■ Mr. Wri.uoiin. I suppose the most reliaide knowledge we luul on tliat punt 
came, from time to time, from Army odicers—frieuds of mine in tlie Army who 
were not eugageil in tlie work down tlierc — telling me what tlieir lirother officers 
had toll! tliem. It IkS an open secr(‘t, Mr. Wtaihstock, in soutliern Colorado that 
the strikers did not turn over their arm.s. Tlie statement later quoted in tliat 
witli respect to tlie 3,(HK) men boiiig in preparation to make an attack coutirms 
that from the utlicr side. 

Let me say, as 1 understand it. tlie .\rmy officers had no autliorlty direct, 
eitlier, to searcli for arms. 

The proclamation wliicli was issued by the Pre.sideiit, as I stated tliero, wa.s 
immediately complied with by tlie coal otierators; tlu* strikers ditl not comply 
oil tiie same date. They were given two or tliro(‘ extensions of lime in which 
to bring in tlieir guns. And witliin a fmv days did turn over, as I say, a con- 
siderahle miniher, according to all rejiorts. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Furthennoro, this says : 

“ Wiiilc iireparing tliis report, word comes to me from sources, tlie rellalulity 
of whicli can not he questioned, that one of the odicers of liie United Mine 
Workers of America and a leader among tlie striking forces recently said at 
Trinidad, in effect, that as soon as the Federal trooi>s are withdrawn (lie strikers 
will attack tiu' Stale militia, if recalled, and the iiroperty of the mining com- 
panies; that in preparation for sncli an event union men in tiie neiglihoring 
States to tiie nnmlier of 3,t)(X) have* been organized, drilled and armed, and are 
iu ivadiness to move wlien culled upon.” 

Will you give to tills commissiou tlie name iT tliis leader among tlie striking 
forces wiio made that statement? 

Mr. WEiaioiix. Diamond. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tlis initials? 

Mr. Weliiokx, 1 do not know wIioUht William — William Diamond. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Is lie a local man? 

Mr. Weluorn. I think lie has been in charge locally. I understand lie is not 
in the district now. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You liavi* roa.son to believe at tliis very moment 
men are ready to attack the mines and tlieir employees slionld the militia he re- 
called? 

Mr. Welboun. Yes; I am very sui’O. T know tliey are ready to attack. I do 
not admit, however, tliat they would move except under tlie direction or sug- 
gestion, direct or indirect, of the leaders. They are the men respmsihle for tlie 
actions of the strikers. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I gaihertNl from your testimony given tlie otiier 
day, Mr. Welborn, that ymir statement is that yon are now producing all the 
coal tor which tiiere is a market? 

Mr. Welhorn. Yes ; that is correct. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If the strike was declnreil off this moment you 
would not see your way clear to put on any additional meiiV 

Mr. WEI.BOBN. We could not put on any additional men except a few at a 
time wliere vacancies might occur in the mines. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, If you are In a iiosition to operate 
fully and completely, the strike is practically lost? 
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Mr. Welborn. Absolutely lost. It has been for four months. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, digressing from that line of questioning 

Mr. Weijjobn. I should like to say there the thought has Just come to me 
that the calling off of the strike and the removal of the Federal troops without 
disarming the strikers would place us in a worse position than we have been 
in at any time since the strike was called. We have been disarmed twice. 
First, by the State militia, who kept our arms, and the second time by the 
Federal troops, both voluntary ; the disarmament took place voluntarily, so far 
as Ave were concerned. But we are without any means of protection to-day. 
We would be at the mercy, still at the mercy of this army. It is a small one 
compared to what it was 10 months ago, but we would be at the mercy of that 
small body of men, with arms easily available, unless they were disarmed or 
ours returned to us. 

(■ommissioner Weinstock. Now, before I pass from that question, there is 
one oilier that just occurs to me. As you know, of course, there has been a 
great deal of confliciing testimony as to which shle assumed the initiative In 
these acts of violence? 

Mr. AVei.born. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will yon tell the commission your point of view? , 

Mr. Welborn. The facts are, Mr. Commissioner, that tlie first acts of violence, 
if not most of them — practically all of them, I think, in fact — took place on 
company profierty. Strikers had previously left and established themselves at 
Ludlow and in other tmit colonies. Violence as in a case of that which existed 
at Berwind could not possibly liave been initiated by the coal company men 
on our gTound, Avell within our properly lines; children in bed were shot. We 
could not have initiated an attack on men that wouhl have brought that about. 
Tliey had no business on our property. Tliey came tliere for the purpose of 
driving the workmen out, and killing such ns were unwilling to go. In that 
instance, or during that period of attack whicli covered three days immediately 
preceding the calling out of tlie militia, I tliink over a iuindred families — that 
is, the women and children of over a hundred families— liad been sent out of 
the camps. Part of tliem went in one night— most of them, I think, one night— 
by wagon over tlie hills, that were covered with snow. 

Commissioner Weinstock. ’Will you tell this commission, Mr. Welborn, what 
your opinion is about collective bargaining? 

Jir. Weeborn. Collective bargaining can be objectionable, in my opinion or 
Judgnumt. It is objectionable primarily because of the methods employed in 
the collective bargaining. My study or thought of that question has been con- 
fined mainly to the industry with whicli I am connected and in which I have 
spent all my business life. I know our workmen receive better wages, better 
attention all around, tlian the workmen in tlie mines represented by tlie collec- 
tive bargaining established and pursued by the United Mine Workers of 
America. To that form of collective Imrgaining I am absolutely opposed. 

Oommissioner Weinstik k. Now, is this condition, this relative wage condi- 
tion tliat you speak of, Mr. Welliorn — tlie fact that your workers are earning a 
better wage than tin? workers employed in the so-called union mines — is that 
a recent condition or is it the normal condition? 

Mr. Weeborn. It is tlie normal condition. It lias boon tlie policy of the com- 
pany ever sliK'e I have been connected with it, and Mr. Osgood was the presi- 
dent of the company, or its head, for a number of years after I was employed 
in the company; it was the policy of llie company at that time. It has been 
our very active policy ever since I became president, and even before. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, speaking not as the president of your com- 
pany, .Mr. Welborn, but ns a citizen of the Kepublic having its general welfare 
at heni’t— for we knoAV that the public can not prosfKir if the great body of the 
people do not prosper 

Mr. Weeborn. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We know that the general well-being of the main 
body is the well-being of all? 

Mr. Weeborn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are aware that the highly efficient man, the 
man with the brains and ability, needs no protection. He gets to the front some 
time, sooner or later. He needs no advantage. But taking the average man, or 
the man perhaps below the average, what can you suggest, under our system of 
industrialism, with few employers and very many Avorkers, Avhat method can you 
suggest better tlian that of collective bargaining to enable the aA^erage man or 
the man below the average to better his condition? 
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Mr. WEtBORN, Well, I have not attempted to plan a metliod that would take 
the place of collective bargaining except in our own industry. We are doing 
it very successfully; I mean successfully from the standpoint of the worker 
as well as of the employer. The efficient man, as you very correctly say, needs 
no protection. He can get ahead and he does get ahead at our properties. The 
inefficient, the man well below the average, is small in number, we find in our 
properties. The average man is a man who earns $4 a day digging coal, and 
more, and there are not so many who earn materially less than that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, sooner or later, ]\Ir, Welborn, this com- 
mission w’lll have to make a report and will have to D)ake certain recommenda- 
tions; and I, for one, and I think in that respect I am no dllferent from my 
associates, am very anxious to be educated on the point as to whether col- 
lective bargaining is or is not a good thing for all concerned. We have had a 
great deal of evidence come before this commission from employers themselves 
along the lines favorable to collective bargaining 

Mr. Welborn. I am sure of that. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). Now, if there are reasons why collec- 
tive bargaining is a bad thing, I want to know it, and I am asking your opinion, 
not as president of your coal company, hut as an employer with broad experi- 
ence and opportunities for seeing tilings that many of us do not have. 

Mr. Welborn. Well, I don’t claim breadtli of experience ; and I stated in an- 
swer to your question wlien It was first propoundc<l that my tliought and 
observation 

Commissioner Weinstock. Please forget yonr own enterprise. 

Mr. Welborn, I don’t know that I can. My opinion is based on my own 
experience, practically. I do not believe collective liargnining by tlie United 
Mine Workei’s of America — as conducted by the united mine workers— Is bene- 
ficial as a whole. It Is claimed by that organization tliat It lias 400,000 mem- 
bers. Tliat represents nlxmt ono-lialf of tlie coal-mining population, or coal- 
mining employees, of tlie United States. I do not know of a district In wliicli the 
business is conducted under contract witli the United Mine Workers of America 
where the men earn more or as mucli as they do in Colorado at our properties. 
Now, I must admit tliat tlie treatment of tlie men even in the case of collective 
bargaining depends to a considerable extent upon tJie clinracter of the employer, 
and I do not mean to say that with any idi'U of implying that we treat our 
men better than other employers do; but the men are more or less at the mercy 
of the employers, more particularly wli(‘re tluTe Is no collective bargaining. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, we arc dealing with opinions pure and simple 
at this stage of the game? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock, And we value your opinion on these points because 
of your experience and knowledge. As you know, political economists take the 
grounds tliat in industrialism it is the worst employer ulio sets the pace; that 
the unfairest employer wlio sets an unfair wage conqx'ls the fair employer 
either to follow his example or go out of tlic business. Now, Is that so from 
yonr experience? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, no; I slionld not admit that is entirely time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think not? 

Mr. Welborn. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, if yonr competitor pays half the wage 
you are paying and could get men to work at half the wage because there was 
an abundance of labor, wouldn’t that enable your competitor to undersell you? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And wouldn’t you have to meet his price, which is 
unprofitable, or go out of business? 

Mr. Welborn. My experience is that very often our competitor pays lower 
wages than we and very often undersells us in the market. We do not meet 
his prices or wages or conditions that he establishes for his men. We do not 
always meet his competitive selling prices. Much depends on the strength of 
the other man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, how can you exist alongside of him, if he 
undersells you, and If to meet his price would mean a loss to you? 

Mr. Welborn. Well, there are other conditions always in connection with the 
article sold than the mere price. The man who undersells you when he needs 
business will oversell you when there is a heavy demand — wlien the demand is 
a little greater than the supply ; and the buyer is going to be influenced more or 
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less by bis treatment— the treatment be receives from tlie seller 12 montlis in the 
year. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You mean the question of service enters? 

Mr. AA'elborn. Yes ; service and quality of goods. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that your only hope, then, alongside of the 
price cutter, is better service and better goods? 

Mr. Welborn. Uniform price as nearly as possible. 

C(nninissioner Weixstock. Is it your claim that this 1ms enabled you to suc- 
ce.ssfiilly compete with a man who pays a lower wage than you pay? 

Mr. Weluorx. I do not mean to imply that that question of lower wage by 
our competitors is a habitual practic(‘. but it has frequently been done; but we 
have by various means most of the time held our own, and never \yy meeting 
conditions that Ii(> estahlisheil for his workmen. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Just one more point in that connection, Mr. Wei- 
born, The tigures you i)resented the other day showed that tlie stockholders 
of the company have liocome lean and hungry in tlie way of dividends. Now, 
is tliat the condition also with your comp«‘ting concerns? Is tliat a common 
cohdition or is tliat condition exceptional with your company? 

Mr. AVeluorx. I don’t kimw as to that. Most of our comix'tlng companies are 
close corporations, and as to tlieir financial conditions I know notiiing. Tlu>ir 
stock is not on tlie market, so you can not know wliether tliey pay dividends 
or not. 

C^iinmissioner Weixstock. T see. Tlien you have no means of knowing 
whctlier your expm’ience is tiie common experience? 

Mr. Weeboiix, No; I liavc not. They all elaimeil they W(‘re liard up, ami did 
Iv'fore file striki*. 

Commissioner W eixstock. Just one more line of questioning and I am tlirougli, 
Mr. AVelborn. 

Jlr. AVelbokx. Ak'py well. 

Commissioner AA’eixs’hu k. Will you give tins commission your opinion of 
workmen’s comi>ensation laws? 

Mr. Wei, BORN. That is a firetl.v broad question, too; hut we liave necessarily 
thought a good deal about it. I think a workmen's eoinpensation law on fair 
lines— in fact, I know it is just and right. It .seems to me, how(‘ver. Unit tlie 
workmen ought to contribute to the fund wliicli is going to compensate their 
families for tlieir deatli and injury. I don’t mean that they should hoar all the 
burden, but tlioy should contrilmte. 

Commissioner Weixstock. May I point out, then, Mr. Welborn, for your 
information and for tlie infoniiation of otluu’s wlio are interestisl in a work- 
mens compensation law in Colorado tliat in (’alifornia, wliere we have a coin- 
r>ensation law— ami I liappen to be a member of the commission, so I can speak 

with authority 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Commissioner AA’eixstock. And there the worker does contribute. He con- 
tributes, in the first place, a loss of two weeks’ wages. His compensation does 
not begin until the fifteenth day after tlie injury. lie conti'ibutes a loss of onc- 
tliird of his wage during the period tliat he is incapacitated and receives (m 
per cent of his wage while lie is disabled ; and on top of all tliat he contributes 
tlie pain and the suffering. And it would seem to me that that is a reasonable 
contribution to tlie eause. 

Mr. Welborn. I can not help thinking of the large army of men engaged in 
clerical work who die as the result of automobile accidents or otlier unforeseen 
eircumstances. Tliey have to provide, or have In tlie past at loa.st, their own 
insurance. Tliey pay out inontldy or annually a premium whleh serves to pro- 
vide a fund for them in ca.se of accident or death, or both. AVould it not he 
riglit that, we will say, tlie man cla.sseil as n wage earner .should similarly con- 
tribute to his own later protection? I do not mean In any large degree. 

Commissioner Weixstock. May I ask this question, lyir. Welborn: To what 
do you charge the wear and tear and tlie accidental injurie.s of your macliinery? 

Mr. AVelborx. Tliat naturally is charged to earnings, if you liave any, or 
profit and loss. In our case it lias been cliarged to lo.s.s. 

Commissioner Weixstock. It is part of the overhead expense of the trade? 

Mr. AVelborn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA'eix stock. And is added onto the cost of operation? 

Mr. AVelborn. Yes. 

Commissioner AVeix.stock. As a legitimate part of the cost of those operations? 
Mr. AVelborn. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Why should you draw the line at the human 
machine? 

^Ir. Welborn. If you had a law universal over the United States, I don’t know 
that you should draw a line. Then it surely would fall uiK)n the public — go to 
your price. But if we have a severe workmen’s compensation act in (.’oUn’udo 
and our competitors in Kansas and in New Mexico and other near-by States 
have no workmen’s compensation law, they will be in a position to take our 
business away from us. 

Commissioner Weinkto(^k. That is true. Your point is well made, Mr. Wel- 
born; but this should be borne in mind, that that point was argutal very stren- 
uously when the first State in the Union adopted a workmen’s compe!\sation a<‘t. 
Since then I think 25 States have joined the sisterhood, and it is only ii imitter 
of time when every industrial State joins. Now, if every fellow says, “Wait 
until the other fellow does it,” it never would be done. 

Mr, Weluoun, 1 don’t mean that. I think we slioukl move in that direction 
as fast as we can. We are not going to opp(»se a workmen’s compensation 
law if a fair one is introduced in our lU'xt legislature. And, in tliat connec- 
tion, I would like to say that in our own biisiia*ss we have felt that wi* were 
compensating, not llljeraliy, perhaps, but us generously as the conditions 
will permit, in oases of accident and deatli. ^^’e liave never sto(td on our 
Strict legal rights in that connection — in connection with that question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask whetlier your coiupany carries in- 
sui’ance? 

Mr. Welborn. No; we do not. We carry our own insurance, 

Commissioner M-'kinstock. Is that the custom among all the coal com- 
panies? 

Mr. Welborn. I think it is not; but it has always been our i)ractice. We 
have thought in such matters that we ought to tr<‘at with the men, our own 
employees, rather than that, perhai>s, a more cold-blooded corpmaitlon— in- 
surance company — should treat with them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, do you S(‘t asi<le a fund for tliat purpose? 
Do you have a regular fund? 

Mr. Welborn. No; we do not. We charge it up as it comes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any well-defined ixdicy as to h(»w to deal 
with injured workers? 

BIr. Weeborn. No; not one to which we slick rigidly. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Then, you exercl.se your judgment In each case? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; we take up each particular case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And legislate on it? 

Mr. Welborn. rractlcally, yes; and I tliink I am justified in saying that 
we compensate more individual.s where there is not a legal responsibility on 
our part than we do wh(‘re there is. 

Coinmi.ssioiier Weinstock. You have the employers’ liability act in ColoradiL 
have you? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; tliere is some statute law; I don't know exactly its 
provisions. 

Commissioner AYeinstock. Then, If I understand yon, if on(» of your work- 
men gets injured, he has a right to In-ing suit against under the common 
law? 

Mr, Welborn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there many instances In whlcii your com- 
pany has been sued under the common law? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t know. We might have been sued two or tlireo times ; 
but there is no case where judgment— to iiiy miMnory no case in the last 10 
or 15 years — has gone against us. AVe have settled them all. 

Conimissioner Weinstock. Has the employer in Colorado the iisusal threi* 
defenses in damage cases of that kind— tliat is. the defense that the worker 
knew the risk lie was assuming wlien he entered the employ of the employer, 
and the other defense that it was due to negligence on the part of his fellow 
worker, and so on? Has the employer those defenses In this State? 

Mr. AA^elborn. I am inclined to think he has; I am not sure on those points. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Mr. AVelborn. I sliould like to say that I am not here to speak for Mr. 
Osgood ; but I am sure that he gave the wrong Impression as to his practice 
with respect to injured employees the other (iay. The understanding I ob- 
tained from his answer was tliat he never coiniiensated except in case of 
legal liability on the part of the company. AAlieu he was with the Colorado 
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Fuel & Iron Co. the practice was very much the same ns it Is now— which I 
have just recited ; uud I am reasonably sure that all the other companies, 
Including the Victor-Aniericaii Fuel Co., practice that policy more or less. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 want to ask one question. Mr. Welborn, will you 
fw’nish us with a statement of the last 25 cases of either injury or death oc- 
cuiTing in your mines, the character of the injury, and the amount of com- 
pensation paid? 

Mr. Welrorn. Yes ; I w ill he jjlad to. 

(See the Welborn Exhibit No. 2.) 

Chairman Walsh. jMr. (Jlarretson would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Welborn, does the liability law of ('olorado 
include all of the three defenses of the enqdoyer: Fellow servant, assumption 
of risk, and contributory nesllKenco? 

Mr. Welrorn. I don’t know as to that. We have not been governed in our 
treatment of injured einiiloyees, as I said a while ago, by our legal responsi- 
bility. We have been controik^l more by the facts and circumstances of each 
case. 

(Yunmissioner Garrktson. Has there be(‘n repeated attempts to enact legis- 
lation to abolish those defenses as they have been abolished largely in other 
communities? 

Ml*. Wei.rorn. I don't know. 

Commissioner Garretson. How is it, if conditions and pay are so much bet- 
ter, as you stale, in your mine than in the mines that are unionized that when 
union men drift into employment here from those union mines who are per- 
fectly familiar with the conditions there and become so with the conditions 
here, they insist on unionizing here, if it injured them? 

Mr. Welborn. That is not a fact. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it? 

Mr, Welborn. No, sir. 

CommissioiKT Garretson. What do they do? 

Mr. Welborn. I don't know what they do. Many of them are more than glad 
to tear up tlieir union card, I am told, when they leave the other fields, and 
when they learn of the very favoralile conditions under which they can wqrk 
here. 

(Commissioner GaiIretson. Your (‘ompany don't have any place to deposit 
those cards tliey want to get rid of? 

^Ir. Welrorn. No. We liave no use for those cards. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlien the men who, in the various Colorado strikes, 
have endea\oi*ed to unionize those mines were, as a rule, not union men from 
other localities? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not quite catcli tlie question. 

Commissioner Garretson. 1 say, that in tlie various efforts that have taken 
])lace to unionize the mines they have not been participated in by union men 
who came from other mines? 

Mr. Welborn. Tliose activities during tlie last two years have initiated with 
men on the outside, not among men on tlie inside; I mean the demand to re- 
organize. Take tlie present strike, It attempts to reorganize Colorado; that 
initiated and is conducted by men from outside of the State. There were some 
local officers who lived in Oloraflo. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlie local rank and file, who have been union men, 
took no part in it? 

Mr. Welborn. No; beyond a small part. I would like to state something 
about it. 

Commissioner G.vrretson. (3!o to it. 

Mr. Welborn. We have three mines in the Canyon district where a lodge df 
the United IMlne Workers has been in existence for years. I do not know what 
percentage of the men belong to it, but I do know, almost as far back as I can 
remember anything about the coal business, that has been recognized as a 
union camp. Tlie expression of satisfaction with the conditions, in opposition 
to this strike, were tlie strongest from that district. 

Commissioner Garretson, Was that an expression of satisfaction with their 
own conditions or the conditions at other places? 

Mr. Welborn. Their own conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is union, Is It? 

Mr. Welrorn. It Is union in the sense that the men belong to the union ; there 
Is no recognition of the union. 

Commissioner Garretson. That don’t apply when under one contract? 
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Mr. Welborr. No; they work under the same conditions our men do In south- 
ern Colorado. 

Commissioner Garretson. If the 400,000 men, wlio aj’e members of the mine 
workers’ union, were hot members of that union and a^j^ressive in fixinj; rates 
of wages and conditions of service, what hvould probably be your conditions of " 
service and rates? 

Mr. Welborn. The same as they are now. 

Commissioner Garretson. On the question of the first purchase of arms that 
you covered with Mr. Weinstock, I gathered from your testimony tiiat tlie pur- 
cliases of arms were made by the union men before tliey wevo made l)y the 
companies. 

Mr. Welborn. You did ; that Is correct ; before they were made by my com- 
pany. 

Commissioner Garretson. AVliat became of the arms that yonr company pos- 
sessed back in the movements of 1904, T think it was? 

Mr. Welborn. I think, in the main, If not entirely, they were loaned to some 
of our friends in southern Colorado, who still had \ise for them when the strike 
was called. None of them were taken back, as I i*emeniber. 

Commissioner Garretson. Had any been recalled prior to this time of pur- 
chase? 

Mr. Welborn. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. AA’hen did the general disannanKmt of miners take 
place by the militia? 

Mr. Weeuorn. There was no general disarmament of miners by the militia. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was tb(M*e an efi’ort? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes, sir; a small efiort. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did the militia at I be same lime make an ofl’ort t,o 
disarm your men? 

Mr. Welborn. They took our guns and hve discharged the men. We desired, 
in looldng after certain people or certain (-amps, where they were not able to 
place a squad of militia, that a few men should bo left. Let me say something 
else right here foi* fear that T forget it. 

Commissioner Garretson. All right; do so. 

Mr. Welborn. Keferenco has l>eon made lo the ti*enlment of the strikers by 
the militia, and I want to say that tlie most friendly relations existed between 
the strikers and tlie milllla until the gov( rn<n- issiuKl liis order, tlie early part 
of December or the latter i>art of November, 1 liave forgotten which, permitting 
I he enqiloyrnent of men outside of the State. As soon as. the men from the out- 
side of the State commenced to arrive, and the niililla prevented the interfer- 
ence on the part (d‘ tlie strikers with those men going to work, the feeling by the 
strikers toward lln* militia immediately changed. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Well, is it md, a fact that statements have been 
made repeatedly tliat that feeling only grew up when the Lading originated on 
the part of the strikers that the militia was not a nonpartisan agency? Are not 
both statements equally credible? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not say that the militia were partisan. They were there 
to preserve order. If it was liglit for iiam coming from Pennsylvania to work 
in Colorado, and it was, it was perf(‘ctly right for the militia to protect them 
from the strikers, as well as oiir property ami imr men. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, if one man’s code of ethics held It to he 
proper to bring the men from the outside, and another man’s code of ethics did 
not, their opinion would differ as to a variety of actions? 

Mr. Welborn. It is not a question of code of ethics, but a question of what is 
legally right, and wliat Is fair to the men who want to work. 

Commissioner Garretson. AVe have had some differences of opinion ex- 
pressed as to what was legally right. Your report to your directors reported a 
State of anarchy ; witnes.ses on tlie stand on tlie other side linve stated there was 
no law in certain counties except the will of the company. AVhat is the differ- 
ence between the two forms of expression? They both mean absence of law, 
do they not? 

Mr. AA’elborn. In one case the statement is an absolute falsity, and on the 
other It is based on the facts. 

Commissioner Garretson. AAHiat is the difference between the credibility of 
the two men that make the statements In a court of law? 

Mr. AA^et.boun. I leave that to you. 

Commissioner Garretson. I wmiit to know your standpoint. 

Mr. AA'ELBorn. I don’t know that they are even on an equality. 

38819—8. Doc. 41o, 64-1— vol 7 40 
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Commissioner Gakbktson. Well 

Mr. Welborn (interniptinp:). I am not attempting: to establi.sh a record for 
iiiy.sclf here, as far ns that is concerned, it is a purely impersonal question. 

C(mimlssioner (tArrp:tson. Are two men not entitled to equal credence unless 
their testimony is utterly discredited? 

Mr. Welborn. Perhaps so: T do not know ns to that. I should like to make 
another snpjrestton. 

Coinnilssioner Oarretson. All ri^;ht. 

Mr. Welborn. You wont to p:et at the facts with regard to the anarchy, with 
regard to control by the coal coinponie.s, by the officers in southern Colorado and 
elsewhere and would suggest that you bring on the stand a number of men now 
at work who \^■orK'ed throughout the \iolence. and the extent of which they 
Icnow. You could learn a great deal from the men who have worked a11 the 
time, and otliers who could not who have since returne<l. 

Commissioner Garretson. And ]M»ssi1)ly testiiuony would be given by men not 
directly connected ^^■ith either side, but who have put in years in this territory 
ns citizens. 

Mr. Welborn. T am sure of that. 

Commissioner Garretson. You referred a while ago, on one subject, to th(' 
fact that common knowledge was a factor in determining the truth or falsity of 
a statement, you refern'd to it in connection with the purchase of arms? 

Mr. Welborn. Ye.s. 

Commissicmer Garrictson. Ts tins same knowledge, or this same matter of 
common knowledge, common report, of equal value in all questions to which it 
may i)e applied? 

I^ir. Wei. born. T don’t know: that is a pretty broad question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tf <‘<mmion knowhHlge that arms were purchaseil 
is proof that they were, is common kmovledge that elections wore corrupt equally 
proof of that fact? 

l\rr. Welborn. If thei’e is su(*h common knowledge: hut there is not. 

Commissioner Garkk'isox. It has been testified h(‘re that it was common 
knowledge. 

]\rr. Welborn. T am obliged to say that te.stiniony is absolutely false. I dis- 
agree with you, T know as a matter of fact that the company has not oxerclse<l 
the control ov(t the officials that has bo('n charged here. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. I think you mistook my statement: what T said 
was that it hud been testified here by men who reasonably would be expected to 
know of political conditions fairly well, that .such was a case. 

Mr. Welborn. That would not alter the facts as I know them. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am not dealing with the facts, but with the testi- 
mony. 

i\rr. Welborn. T am trying to deal with the facts. 

Conmilssloner Garretson. Facts and testiiiuniy differ. 

^fr. TVelbokn. Yes; that has been proven here. 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to this law, as to judges of election, has 
It not been a common matter of newspaper comment for years — the applica- 
tion of tills law to elections in this State? 

Mr. Welborn. T think not: if it bad been I am quite sure It would have come 
to my attention. If that law does exist I am surprised it has not been called 
to my attention ; T am sure that it has not. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of the fact in your testimony Saturday 
ns to — not universal — but the coniiuoii practice of iwrjury l)efore the congres- 
sional investigating committee? 

Mr. Welborn. I said that a mimher of witnesses committed perjury, and in 
some cases the perjury was proven while the wltues.s was on tlie stand. 

Comrals.sionpr Garretson. Yes; I thlidc that is the exact language. Does 
that apply to witnesst»s on one side alone? 

Mr. Welborn. T don’t know of any witne.sses testifying for the operators who 
so perjured themselves. I do know a number on the other side, and one, very 
early In the proceedings in this room, committed the perjury such as I have 
described, and the perjury was proven while be was on the stand. Dr. Foster 
himself said to me that he could not do anything, that he would Just have to 
let them go. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tiien all Instances of it were confined to one side? 

Mr. Welborn. So far as I know. 

Commissioner Garretson. You six>ke of the unfairness of Messrs. Davie.s and 
Fairley? 
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Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

( •oniinissioner Garretkok. The (Jovernment uiediators. 

Mr. WEI.BOKN. I don't know that I expressed my.self in just that language. 

Coiiiniissioner Oakketsox. I think Ihe reconl will show that the .statenieat 
was they were unfair in that they had agreed to .show the operators their report 
Ix^fore making it? 

Mr, Wemu)rn. No; the reeord won’t show that. The record may show the 
statement by me that they were unfair ; whether it does or not, I am willing to 
say they weje unfair, In my judgment. 

Commissioner Gakketsox, Tliat is the word that was useti. and I gather in 
that connection tinit the unfairness referred to the fact that wliile lliey laid 
agreed to show their reiMwl to tlu‘ oiw‘rat<n‘s, instead, wlien it came out you 
found it was a report prepared by the leaders of tlie miners? 

Mr. \N'eij!orx. Ves; tiie unfairness nested in the fact that they i)res<‘nte<l 
the sai<i truce propo.sal, the authorsliip of which was claimed by the I’nited 
Mine Workers of America. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. If they had carried out what I assume to he this 
proposition to submit it to tbe operators, and allowed them to inspw't it with- 
out allowing Ihe others, would tlmt not have been just as unfair? 

Mr. WEEiiORN. I never had any correspondenei' or any conferences with Mr. 
Fairley in conneeticm with tin’s mailer. Mr. Davies was veiy oiitsix>ken in his 
e.Kpnsssions of satisfaction willi the eondltmns in the Colorado coal niiiK'S and 
U\ his approval of the course we had taken against the I'nilcnl Mine Workers 
of America, tlie aggressive memhers of that organization, to f(»rw ns under its 
(iomiuation. He fnrtiwr said voluntarily — it was not ti promise, ami no favor 
we asked of Davies — he said, ^‘If I prepare a rejKwt, I (hni't know whether I 
will or not, l)ut if I pi-epaia^ one I am going to submit it to yon gentlemen lirst 
for correctiou and general apiu’oval.” I do not care particularly now tluii he 
did not do it. 

Commissioner G.vrkktsox. My notation shows that the teslhnony was in re- 
gard to Mr. Davies aione, hut as it concerne<i both 1 in.serled holli names in 
the question. 

Mr. Welijorn. l\Ir. Davies made it clear to ns (liat lie alone would confer 
with tlie operators. 

Commissioner (tAiuiETsox. MVmld you consider a mediator fair who eonfeiTwl 
with only one .side, even if that side was the operators? 

Mr. Wej.houn. (Vrtainly m*t. 

Commissioner Garrktsox. In regard to tlu‘ ho.spital charges in yoiir mines, 
you made the stati'inenl tliat all railroads in the lerriiorj [luid a similar rale, 
that is, all the men, a.s yours? 

]\Ir. Weluorx. No; I said that railroads, or other large enqiloyers of labor 
that had hospital departuieuts, did render Ihat service at some ai'iiilrary 
charge. 

Commissioner Gakketsox. I tldnk a .similar charge? 

Mr. Weijuorn. Yes; a similar cliarge. 

fVimmis.sioner Gahketsox. Do you know 11m charge on the railway.s (Mitering 
the territory? 

Mr. Welkoun. T do not know of iny own knowle<lgc: 1 have Ixmn told that 
with some it is a dollar, otliers T.’'* cents, ami I liave been told of hospital 
charges in ex(*ess of a dollar in some <‘uses. 

Com miss loner Gakketsox. They ai‘e graduated on a scale of .salary, are they 
not? 

Mr. Wetjiorn. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Gakketsox. Is it not a fact tliat every railroad entering the 
territory, but one, cliarges 50 per cent, or less, of tlie charge made by you? 

Mr, Welbokn. I do not know; I woiihl be very mueli surprised to hml it 
was so. 

Couimis.sloner Garretson. T think there is only one railroad entering tin* 
State that makes your charge, 

Mr. Welbokn. Do the railroads ktep a dixtor at all ceutral iioinls whosc^ 
exclusive time Is devoted to its employee.s? 

Commissioner (tARRktsox. Not exclusive lime, exmejit at the liospitals. At 
all points where employes are congregated a man Is designated whom the 
eiiqiloyees call upon if they desire .service. 
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"Mr. Welborn. Does the railroad company In such cases pay all the b!llS‘ of 
that doctor in attending to the families of the men? 

Commissioner Garretson. Their practice varies in the way of what Is car- 
ried on the line; they are all subject to a joint supervision. 

Mr. Welborn. Do they care for the families of the employees? 

Commissioner Garretson. I think they furnish medicine, but not hospital 
service. 

Mr. Welborn. The record shows we take care of Jill of them. 

Commissioner Garretson. You can do that; the others ai’e scattered all 
over. A great deal of <*omment has been made as to the character of inter- 
national oflicers, as to their being interlopers and intermeddlers; is the otlicer 
of an international or of a national organization located in Indiana any more 
of an interloj)er than the President of the United States, located in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. Welhohn. I do not think they are on a parity at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are they not both equally citizens? 

Mr. W'elborn. I do not mean to say that an otlicer of the organization of the 
Internatiomil Mine Workers has not a right to come to Colorado, ami if there 
is a condition that calls for the supervision of that order in the Interests of 
the workmen, or the workmen as a whole demand the supervision of that 
order, then 1 should say, perhaps they ought to come in. The condition was 
just the reverse in Colorado. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not a common thing for employers to incite 
the officers of these international organizations against their own men? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes ; they have done it in cases where contracts have been in 
vogue between the operators and those organizations and frequently have 
fajlecl to secure — not only to secure justice, through the interference of tho,se 
officers — the case I read into the record of the central Pennsylvania organiza- 
tion Saturday that had more than 100 strikes in 20 months of its operation. 
This letter was addressed to Patrick Gilday, and they Innl appealed to .lohn 
P. White, without success, to secure redress of their grievances against the 
organization. 

Commisslonei* Garretson. Is It not possibly the case in these various organi- 
zations that where there was one violation alleged there were 50 instances 
M’here they secured the aid of those officers in the way desired? 

Mr. Welborn. 1 could not admit that; I have no personal knowledge of it. 
Put there are statements that have been made to me by gentlemen who have 
been compelled to oixu-ate under contract with this organizutio]i that assure 
me the assumption you have just made is not corre<‘t. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am doing just exactly what you asserted a while 
ago you had to do, drawing on my experience. 

Mr. Welborn. What is your experience with the United Mine Workers of 
America? 

Commissioner Garretson. I don’t know about the United Mine Workers of 
America having that exi>crience, but 1 know of some others where I have had 
that experience. 

Mr. Welborn. I have not had experience, hut I have a number of friends 
who have, much to their regret. 

Cominissioiier Garretson. I am like— in speaking of the allegations that were 
made as to the condition of affairs that existed in some of the counties of the 
State, I think your attitude is that those assertions were made by politicians 
and the officials of the miners ami their attorneys. 

Mr. Welborn. I do not recall the instance to which you refer. 

Commissioner Garretson. It was in regard to the conditions existing in 
Huerfano and Las Animas Counties. 

Mr. Welborn. Do you mean working or political conditions? 

Commissioner Garretson. Political conditions, 

Mr. Welborn. I think I made some sucli statement. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is not a close quotation, hut condition.s— con- 
tains the sense I gatlieied from your statement. These attorneys that are men- 
tioned — it is the attorneys’ opinions and utterances? 

Mr. Welborn, I don’ know. 

Commissioner Garretson. If it is, would the same thing he true of attorneys 
in general or those employed by the miners’ n.ssociation? 

Mr. Welborn. I would not like to pass on that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Going back to the question of the reiwt for a 
minute, in regard to how men are voted. The assertion was made here on the 
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StniMl, I think the first day, that In a certain county they voted sheep; Is tliet 
a matter of common report? 

:Mr. Welborn. No ; I should not say so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, it has no value? 

Mr. Welborn. There are sayings that are just as unrellalde as that that come 
into general use without anyone taking them seriously. 

Commissioner Garretson. That was testified to here, though. 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t remember what the witnes.s— w hat witness it was, but 
I can not believe he gave that testimony seriously. 

Commissioner Garretson. It w'as in reply to a question as to how' (‘inployees 
of these two corporations w’ere voted in those tw'o counties. 

Mr. Welborn. Are the gentlemen qualified to give that? 

Commissioner Garretson. I don’t know\ 

]\lr. Welborn. Who was it? 

(.Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Osgood. 

]\lr. Wei.born. He did not say he vote<l sheep? 

Commissioner Garretson. No; he referred to another county, not to tliosetw^o. 

]\Ir, Welborn. I tliink his statement that it — was that it had been rej)orted 
that sheep w’cre voted in other counties; w'as not that his observation? 

Commissioner Garretson. He referred to a county W'here they voted slieep 
over (here. 

]\rr. Welborn. Tliat was not made .seriously, you mu.st know. 

Commissioner Garretson. The otlier statements I gathered from the testi- 
mony of some of tl\e other witnesses are seriously made. 

lilr. M’elborn. Some of them are, 1 think. The local officers of the Cnited 
]\Iine Workers for years have stated to the public, and apparently for the pur- 
pose of Infiuencing the w'orkmen, that they were being robbed, and that various 
other unsatisfactory tirid outrageous conditions existed that could only be 
curried on through the operation of the United Mine Workers of America. The 
statements have not been cori’cct by any manner of means, but they have been 
pretty generally made when those oflicers had oi)poi’tunity to practice on the 
])uhlic. 

(>)mniissioner G.vrretson. TIow' does It come, ujdess there is something In an 
agency of that chara<'ter, that the almost unvarying testimony before this com- 
mission, made by iM^ople wdio are not in any w’ay alliliated w ith iinlon.s, but wdio 
are administering the labor law’s, is that labor laws are only well administered 
where there is a strong organization? 

Mr. 'Welborn. I can not account for any testimony you may have received 
Irom other sources. I understand that the labor hnvs in Colorado are being 
enforc(‘d as w’oll as law's are any place. 

Commissioner Garretson. The statement has been repeatedly made here 
before the commission as to the tlioroughly satisfied state of mind of the em- 
ployees of this industry in this territory; timt a large mimher of men, in In- 
stances running as high as 99 per cent, luid as.snred the superintendent, directly 
or indirectly, that tliey W’ere satisfied; that there was no tendency on the part 
of the men themselves to take the initiative in the betterment of their condi- 
tions. Are w’e to gather from that, as a commi.ssion, that their is no place on 
the continent w’here there is no industrial unrest? 

Mr. Welborn. You can gather from that timt in Colorado the only reason 
for industrial unrest in the coal fields is due to the presence of the lawless 
<'lement brought here by tlie Unitc^il Sllne Workers of America, and the ac- 
tivities of that organization. 

(N)mniissjoner Garretson. If it w’as not for that — that as far as this im- 
mediate territory is concerned, tl)e Idea underlying the attempts of the com- 
mission to ascertain wliat caused industrial unrest, is absolutely unnecessary? 

Mr. AVelbokn. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. What ofber locality and Interest has spent the 
blood and the money in strife growing out of industrial unrest that has been 
poured out in this imnuNliate territory? 

l\Ir. Welborn. I know' of no similar case; I thing this is one of the w'orst, 
if not the very w'orst. If our laws had been enforced — I have no intention to 
criticize public officials — if the military arm of the State government had been 
asserted In a vigorous w'ay we would not have had the large amount of 
bloodshed that has occurred. 

Commissioner Garretson. 5fay net performance of the law and conformance 
thereto be the greate.st of evils? 

Mr. Welborn, It Is u pretty safe thing to follow’. 
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0<^mmissionor Oabretkon. Was it f()llowe{l in 1776? 

Mr. Wet.bobn. I don't know as to that 

Cominis.sioner (Jauhktson. In 1861? 

lyir. Welborn. I do not think wo on^ht to bring tliat into this cuso. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it conformance to the law that is emboiUed 
in both those cases? 

Mr. M'elborx. I do not think that even you — I am sure you would not ap- 
prove of a failure to conform to the laws in Coloriido in the least. 

Commissioner Oarreisox. I do not. 

!Mr. Weeisorn. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. On tlie part of anybrnly. 

Mr. Welborn. No; you are right about that, and when you have the facts 
before you — you may not get them all without securing testimony from a large 
number of wlrnesses — you may not be convinced of the facts until then. I 
Avould like to have your Judgment. 

Commissioner Gakuetsox. We will try to get them. 1 think every memlu'r 
<»t' the comnii.ssion is strictly in accordanct‘ with the statement made by Mr. 
M einstock. Have tlie employees in ycmr mills in i’ueblo always Ix'en paid by 
joui* paymaster? 

Mr. Welborn. I do not know wliat you mean l>y tliat, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. IVere tl)e employees of the st(‘cl mills ever paid 
by a railway company? 

.Mr. Wel];orx. xNot to my knowledge, altbougb. before I became engaged with 
this company, the stetd operations — that is. in the very early days of tills in- 
dustry in Colorado — the steel operations wm-e conducted in connection witli 
the Denver & Klo Grande Railway Co. 

Commis,sioner Gakret.sox. Is it not a fact that for a number of years the 
employees of the steid mills were paid hy the paymaster of some railroad in- 
.stoad of the C. F. & L? 

i^ir. AVei.born. At wliat time? 

Commissioner Garretsox. I can not designate the years, but, say. 10 years 
ago, and possibly a little further back. 

.Mr. 'Welborn. It is not true at any time sinci' ISOO, I can say fi'om personal 
knowledge. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Not since 1800? 

!Mr. Welborn. No: an asso<*iate of mine connected witli the company sim’e 
1881 says that it is not true since that time. 

Commissioner (iarretson. At no time? 

I^ir. IV ET, BORN. No. 

Commissioner Garret, son. Good. You made tlie stntement tliat the comimny 
did not ask for tiio (h'liortation of miners. Wlien was it the deportation of 
jniTiers took place, in 1004? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; 1 think so. 

Commissioner Garret.son. At whose initiative was the deportation made? 

Mr. Welborn. I iloii't know. 

Commissioner Garretson. The miners did not ask for it? 

Sir. Welborn, The miners mig^it liave asked for It. 

Commissioner Garrctson. The miners working? 

Sir. WTxbokn. Yes. 

(V)inmissioner Garretsox. l>id they have any trouble in making their wants 
known to you? 

IMr. Welborn. No; hut the sentiment of tin* miners can be secured without 
tJie organization. 

Commissioner Garrctson. In tliat event would the employers have acted as 
their mouthpiece? 

^fr. Welborn. I do not know as to tiiat: they might or might not. In this 
ca.se*. so far as tlie company I was cminected with was concerne<l, we did not 
act as a mouthpiece of the men ns to deportation. 

Commlsstoner GARRfrrsoN. You did? 

^Ir. Welborn. Did not. 

CommIs.sioner Garretson. In regard to the dissemination of information in 
tlie bulletins that were sent out — in that one referring to the amount of money 
that was paid to the union men — the union officers and Mother Jones ; if it b<N 
came apparent to your committee in the issuance of bulletins that the informa- 
tion was not well founded, would you issue a bulletin to the effect that your 
information had been wrong? 
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Welborn. If I eoiiUl (U*termine tlisit tlu* inforiuutlon publlslied in that 
buMotin was substantially Incorroct. ami that an injustice bad l)e(*n done as a 
result of its being sent out, I should be i)erfectly willing, even glad, to eorrect it. 

Couiuiissioner Gabrktsox. (VuiJd you do tliis? 

Air. A\’ELiiORN. Could I do wbatV 

Commissioner Gakretsox. Less tliau to aekuowleilge your error? 

Air. Welbokn. I have never had a desire to do anytliiiig else. 

Commissioner Garretsox. If you were eonvineiH^l, would it not be Incumbent 
upon you to give it the same publicly as your former piiblicatou? 

Air, Welrorn. I stated that when tlie commission commence<l as to that bul- 
letin I would be very glad to correct any inaccuracies of myself. 

( 'ommissioner Garketson. Has tliere not been great criticism of .sending out 
information — even criticlzefl by one side or tlie oilier as misinel I nation to the 
discre<Iit to the State — has that not been a great factor in tliese matters? 

Air. Welrorx. I do not catch that question. 

Commi.ssioner Garrktsox. Well, the newsiaipers would publish a story; state- 
ments w{)iild go out from the mine workers ; statiMuents v ould go out from the 
mine owners; was there a tendency to criticize the printing of such things, or 
infoi'iuatlon, as detrimental to the good name of the State? 

Afr. Welrorn. Yes ; I think so. 

Commissioner Garret.sox. And yet the truth came out regardless of what 
effect it had on the name of tlu* State? 

Afr. Welrorn. Yes; but untruth .should not be published broadcast. 

Commissioner Gakretson. And the question of whether it was one party or 
another wlio circulated the condeuination ought to go where it belongs, or the 
commendation ought to go where it belongs? 

Air. Welrorn. Yes. 

Comuiissioner Garrktsox. In naming the amounts that were paid, and the 
rate of pay that wa.s figured out from tlie data furnished, have you any objec- 
tion to stating wliat the pay of the general officers of your company is? 

Air. Welrorn. If it is a material ixilrit in your investigation, I am willing to 
do so. I am willing to give you a general idea of the salarie.s. 

Commissioner Garrkt.son. That is it. 

Air, Welrorn. All important officers engaged In the management of the affair.s 
of our company, their salaries range from $7,000 to $12,0(K) a year. That elim- 
inates the executive officers. T do not care to state my compensation. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. That being the case, is it any more a greater sin— 
I am trying to find the word I want— is it more reprehensible for an officer of 
a labor union to draw a salary of a certain amount than it would be for an 
officer of a corporation? 

Air. Welrorn. I think not. 

(tomniis,sioner Garretson. That i.s all. Afr. Ch.nirm.-m. 

Afr. Welrorn, Will you permit me at this point 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Afr. Welrorn. It i.s in direct line with something that Cnmmis.sioner Garretson 
asked me. I have copies of tlie Indletlus of the so-called policy committee of 
the United Aline Workers of America, with a mimlier of passages marked. I 
have also a pamphlet of Walter 11. Fink, with a number of statements markeil, 
and I would like to present these to the commission with the suggestion that 
some one be questioned about certain of the statement.s. I think everything that 
Is marked is pertinent to this question. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is Air. Fink? ^ rr nr . 

Afr. Welrorn. He was director of publicity, Idstrict l.>, U. Af. W. of A. 

Chairman Walsh. He has been subpmnatNl. hut I am— t will examine them. 

Afr. Welrorn. Afr. Hayes, Lawson. AfcrA*nnan, and Hoyle signed as a policy 
committee. 

(Papers so referred to handeil to Chairman Walsh.) 

Chairman Walsh. Commi.ssioner <)'(kmnell would like to ask a few ques- 

tions. „ ^ 

Cnnimbssloner O’Connell. I want to get some information for the commission, 
and for myself in particular. Will you give .some rea.son why the accidents, the 
injuries, and deaths, as per the statistics furnished, are in Colorado double that 
of other States of the United States? 

Afr. AA^elborn. Thev are not iloiihle that of other States, ns your question 
might imply. They might he double that of some States, but le.s,s than In others. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The statistics given us by the cliief of the bureau 
was as 8 to 4 between the United States and Colorado. 
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Mr. WKLnoRN, That means 4 represents the average of all other States. For 
what period Is that? 

rominissioner O’Connell. I think 1913; it may liave been 1912. 

Air. Welborn. The year 1910 was the most disastroii.s in Colorado coal mining. 
In that year there were three very serious calamities— explosions— in which — 
each of which — a large number of men were killed. That question can better 
be answered by Mr. Weltzel, w’ho is an expert on coal-mining operations and 
more or less of a geological expert. The geological conditions have much to do 
with the accident feature in Colorado, and Air. Weitzell will, I am sure, be 
glad to tell you about it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Had your company entered into contracts with the 
Baldwln-Felts people for a period of time when the strike was ordered? 

Air. AVelbokn. No ; we did not. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did you enter Into a contract at all with them? 

Afr. Wei.born. No ; we did not. As I stated Friday or Saturday, we availed 
ourselves of the services they were able to offer in southern Colorado on a 
number of occasions, and more or less continually after a certain time — a 
certain period In the strike. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do they operate established offices in this sec- 
tion — in Denver, for instance? 

Air. AVelborn. I understand that they have had an office in Denver for some 
years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were they here themselves during the strike? 

Air. Welborn. Some member of the firm has been here more or less. I occa- 
sionally saw him. Aly understanding is that that detective organization has 
been employed by the coal operators in northern Colorado to a certain degree 
for several years, or since the strike started, some time in 1910. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, is there an established rate or price of pay- 
ment for services of some kind rendered for the men they furnished to you? 
The men furnished you have some rate of payment ? 

Ml*. Welborn. If they furnish us a man, we would compensate them for his 
services at tlie rate agreed upon. We have no schedule establishe<l, or anything 
of that sort. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AATiat would be the compensation for the Dahlwin- 
Fclts people for services rendered? Is It an annual compensation or monthly? 

Air. Welborn. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. .lust explain to us what the arrangement has been 
with these people? 

Air. Welborn. Their arrangement was made with other operators, as I said, 
some time in 1910. We engaged their services either the latter part of 1913 or 
early in 1914 only in an Intermittent and indefinite way. As we found it neces- 
sary to call upon them for help we did it. There is no basis established— any 
arbitrary basis of compensation between them and our.selves. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. AVell, there is a price you i)ay ; this company must 
get some compensation somewhere to maintain their business. 

Air. Welborn. AVe do compensate. They may get it out of the figure we pay 
them for the services of the individuals employed by us. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, give us some idea of wliut the compensation 
is you do pay for individauls? 

Mr. AVelborn. If we were to employ from Pinkertons, we would not be 
asked to pay anything but $4 or $5 a day, or whatever their charge was, and 
my impression is that our payments to Baldwin-Felts would range from around 
$100 to $ir)0 a month per man; in some cases with expenses, depending upon 
the character of service the man performs. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You pay tiie Baldwln-Felts direct for the men 
they furnish you, or do you pay the men individually? 

Air. AAVj.born. AVe have paid them direct for certain men who are regularly 
in their employ, engaged for special service. At one time they picked up some 
men, I don’t know how many of them we had, or whether or not all of the men 
employed on that occasion were In the service of all of the operators. Those 
men— they were, as I remember it, placed on the pay rolls of the different 
companies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you furnish these guards with the firearms, or 
does the Bald^vin-Felts furnish them? 

Afr. AAVxborn. T don’t know. I presume that generally we furnish them with 
firearms, although I have no doubt that In many cases the men coming, if they 
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art* regularly employed by Babhvin-Pelts, they hove their own firearm!?, espe- 
♦'iully their side arms. 

( 'Oinmissioner O’Connell. Does your eonipany buy guns from the Baldwin- 
Felts or from others? 

^Ir. Welborn. No; except that in the case that we purchased some machine 
guns, In October, the Baldwin-Felts obtained some for us in West Virginia. 
AVe had made other purchases of machine guns from the representatives of 
the manufacturing companies. But they picked, they knew of some that were 
available, or for sale, by the West Virginia coal operators, and they bought 
them. My impression is that our voucher was made direct to the compjiny from 
M’hora the guns were purchased. 

Comniissioner O’Connell. And not the Baldwin-Felts? 

Mr. Wei.born, I find that is the correct Impression. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The testimony before the congressional committee, 
I notice by reading through that there were four field guns, or whatever their 
proper title might be, that were purcha.sed by the Baldwin-Felts people and 
brought from West Virginia. 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t think the testimony shows exactly that, sir. 

Comniissioner O’Connell. I may have read it hurriedly. 

Mr. Welborn. But my company made voucher for those West Virginia guns, 
and my associate h(‘re confirms my impression that we jiaid for them direct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were not the Baldwin-Felts p(‘ople the purchasers 
of them? 

iMr. Welborn. Only as an agent. 

(’oinmissioner O’Connell. They acted as the agent, then? 

Mr. AVej.born. Hardly that. Felts said, “I can get these guns for you at a 
<‘ertain figure,” and 1 think the direction was that they ship them Immediately 
to some one of our oflicers in sontliern (’olorado. Then tla* hill came, whether 
througli Mr. Felt’s office or direct from the coal operators, I don’t know ; but 
the bill was sent to us and luude in the name of the coal operators from whom 
the guns were pnrchas(‘d, 

("’oniinissioner O'Connell. AVhere arc those guns now? 

Mr, AVelborn. Either with tlio militia or the Federal troops, or both. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has your company been comiiensated in any way 
for them? 

Mr. AVelborn. No; we have not. 

f^ommissioner O’Connell. Has any bill been presented for thcun? 

Mr. AVelborn. No. Ahm under.stand these were turned over, along with rifles 
and ammunition, In respon.se to the proclamation of the President and the 
request from the commander of the State troops made earlier, that we sur- 
render our arms. 

(’ommisslouer O’Connell. What is the opinion a.s to the finality of their 
ownersliip? 

Mr. AA’elborn. I am a good deal in (iouht. I fear we won’t get them back 
and that otlior arms will he left In the hands of the strikers. 

(Vunmlssloner O’Connell. AVhat is the largest number of men that jou had 
employed, as far as you know, these involved in this strike, employed through 
the Baldwin-Felts people? 

Mr. AVelborn. Do you want to know the largest number of men? 

Commissiionor O’Connell. As I understand it, you were one of a commitP'O 
of three? 

I^Ir. AA’elborn. A"es. 

Commissioner 0’(^’onnell. That was the advisers, or the committee handling 
the strike in Colorado? 

Mr. AA'Elborn. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’(.’onnell. Now, what was the highest number of men fur- 
nished you by the Baldwin-Felts company? 

Mr. AA’ELBORN. I don’t know. I should .say around 40 or 50. !My memory 
does not serve me on that, but very naturally when the Baldwin-Felts were 
aj)i>ealed to to furnish us some additional protection, the sheriffs in the various 
c(Uintie.s were appealed to In a very similar way and wo took what they were 
able to supply to us without— able to supply us at the moment; and some of 
them stayed a day, some of them weeks, and others may possibly be in our 
employ now, although I think we have no Baldwin-Felts man now in our employ. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AA’as there any question ns to their citizenship in 
Colorado? 
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Mr. Wkj.»<»un. The enii*h^yiHent wiis lumle with the understanding or request — 
was made with tlie iinderstaiMling that the laws should l)e complied with when 
they \\ere furnished. 

Commissionei* O'Oon.nell. Was there any checking up of them to ascertain 
if the Jaw ha<l been complied with? 

air. Wet.born. There was a checking up in (he men that were employed regu- 
larly for that servht* — tlie men we employed at the beginning of the stidke, md 
through Baldwin-Felts, hut through otiier means, we were very careful as to 
that. Hut I will say that <m Monday morning, October 27» wlien the sherllf 
started toward Ludlow in order that he might get into Herwind Canyon and 
give relief to tlie besieged there, men were picked up at Trinidad without 
regard to their formei* exj>erience or citizenship. A man who was willing to g(> 
up there, to walk, and willing to go and carry a gun, to get these women ami 
children, was taken, and no other (piesthuis asked. 

(Commissioner 0 ’(CoN]\kll. The Baldwin-Felts pt'ople have a national reputa- 
tion of handling mine strikes, have they not? 

Mr. Wet.bohn. I don’t know very much about them; very little. 

Cominissionei' O't’oNNBLL. They were engaged in connection witli tJie West 
Virginia strike* V 

Mr. WEiJiORN. I have .s<‘en a great deal in the newspapers to that effect. 
I know they have an office in We.st Vii-ginia. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. One more question, Mr. Well>orn. 

I\Ir. Wkt,iu)U\. Very good, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I think it was IMr. O'Connell who asked tlie ques- 
tion u liy it is tlint the numl)er of killed and injure<l in the Ctolorado mines was 
twice as great a.s in other States, and if I recall your answer it was that th;it 
wa.s not true? 

Mr. Weljiokn. Yes; that was not true. I under.stotal liis qiiestion to imply 
that twict' the number were killed in Colorado than were killed in any other 
State: when he qualitied that by saying that twi(v the iiumher, the avenige in 
other States of the United States outside of Colorado T can not question those 
figures. T know tliat the record of our company in the past year or so compares 
favorably with most of the other States. 

Clommissioner Wkinstock. Now, in thes(" bulletins, Mr. Welhorn, that you 
hamled to our chairman, signed by the policy committee of tlie United Mine 
Workm’s of America, tliese statements apiiear: 

Tlie total men in Coloiaido in 1910: In that year 14,768 men were employed: 
819 W(*re killcMl, or an average of 31.6 per thoiisaml. 

The av(*rage numlier of IdlltMl in the whole United States in tliat year was 
3.92 for every thousand men employed, or one-seventli of tlie average numlKU’ 
of fatalities in Colorado. 

Ill 1911, out of the 14,315 employed, O! Colorado miners lost tlieir lives, or an 
average of 6.35 for every thou.sand men employed. 

In 1912 there were 13,0(K) men at work in (^coloi*ado; of these, 05 lost their 
lives. 01 ’ 7.31 foi’ every thousand men employed. 

This was twice the average numlier of men killed in tlie United States. Now, 
can you, for the information of this commission, disiTeilit tiiese figiii'es? 

■ilr. Welbor.n. The figures as to 1010 are explained l»y a statement I made to 
the other commissioner to the effect that there were three most nnnsual fatali- 
ties — f'atastrop.sos — at coal mines in that year. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. That was in 1910? 

Mr. Welhorn. Yes, sir; also the record of no other year approaches tliat In 
its horrlblene.ss, I will say, be<*ause the conditions were truly horrible, that 
there were three very bad explosions in that year. The last yejir’s figures, 1 
am inclined to think, present a very good showing. As I stated 

Cominlssfoner Wkinstock. Wlien you say “last year,” you mean 1913? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; 1913. 

CJommissioner Wkinstock. Calendar year? 

Mr. Welborn. Calendar year, from the State coal mining inspector’.s reinirt. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. What are the records, as you know them? 

Mr. Welborn. I don’t recall tliem. His report came out very recently, but 
Mr. Weitzel will be able to give you some more accurate information on that 
point than I can when he goes on the .stand. 

Coinnil.ssioner Wkinstock. Does that report give the comparative fignre.s in 
other States as well? 

Mr. Welborn. I <lo not liappen to know whether it does or not. Yes, it (U»e.s, 
Mr. Weitzel tells me. 
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Commlsfiioner Weinstock. Has he the report conveiiieiU ? 

Mr. WEfjJOBN. I had a copy of thal Salurduy, but I forgot to briug it in my 
pai>er.s. I will se.e that you get one immeiliately after limelieoii. 

Goininissioner Weinstoc'IC. It is quite essential in tliis iuvt'Stigation to this 
coiuiuission to know whether these are the true faejs as stated. 

Mr. Weldokn. I am not in a iiosition to di.spule that statement as to the 
number of men killed in 1910. It was very largt‘, 1 know. I should like to 
express it as my opinion, Jiowever, that ilie mimlHH* killed was not eaused by 
the fact that the United Mine Workers of America were not in control of the 
milling operations here. 

Ghairmaii Walsh. (Jommi.s.sioner liallurd would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Ba].i.aiu>. Mr. Welborii, perhaps you iiave heard a witne.ss 
say that labor unions had never boiighl or shippivl :niy arms or ammunition 
into the strike district? 

Mr. Weluokn. Ve.s. 

Commissioner liAi.LAim. Is that true, so far as you know? 

Mr. Welborn. I can not tell us to that. It is entirely i)ossil)le thal it is true. 
The arms and ummuiillioii went into the district orieii limes to union head- 
quarters, according to the Iiest information oldaiiiahle, and it is fair to assume 
tliut if not an official, some one with the knowledge of the ullicial, imole pur- 
chases and shipments of the arms. 

Commissioner liALi..\iu). l>i<l the striking miners pay for tlicMii, or \\ere they 
paid tor by tlie union oHicials? 

Mr. Wki.boilx. I can not give any information on lliat; hut tlie striking 
miners were drawing only $3 per week henotits, an<l it is iianlly probable that 
they were able, unless they did it from their savings while at W(»rk, to siiend 
much money for guns. 

Commissioner JIallako. Well, as I have understood from liie tesiiiuouy, 
these tent colonies were estuhlislied about the time of the strike or very soon 
aft(T. 

Mr. Welboux, Yes. 

Commissioner IIali.aiul In p(‘rliaps siralegio and commanding [losilions be- 
tw(*en the I'ailroad stations and your mines? 

Mr. VA'elbokx. Yes. 

Commissioner Uai.lakd. So tliai everything had !•» pass liiem. Who eslub- 
lislicd these lent coloides? 

]\lr. Weijiokx. The general u.ssuinjaion is that it was the mine workers’ or- 
gaiiip^aiion. Those men were not in a iiosithm iudiviiUially to estahli.sli them, 
and lliere will be some tlir<‘cl statements to the effect Unit the Unit(.‘d Mine 
Workers’ organization estalilished them. 

(Commissioner liALi.Aun. A’ovv, Mr. WellMu-ii, as one of tlie commissioners told 
you, our work is to tind tlie real fuudamenial causes of industrial uiu'est. 
Your companies in Colorado seem to have made a tinner stamt than any (aijer 
part of tlie United Stabis to resist unionization of their mines by the United 
Mine Workers. Now, what, in a general way, are Vimr object ions to hav ing 
your mines unionized by that organization? 

Mr. Welbokn. The exixM’ience of other operaior.s, as recited to me time after 
time, is tliat where ojierators are working under a contract vviiJi the Uaittsl 
Mine Workers of Ameri<*a the organizatlou ahsidutely dominates the business. 
It indirectly, if not directly, controls the men that you may employ and dis- 
charge. Tlie statement of tlie (’outral Uenii.sylvania Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, which 1 read into the record the other day, is one point or one proof of 
that general information that comes to me. We have had nearer at home the 
experiences In certain distiii-t.'^, more jianicularly northern Colorado, of oper- 
ators who could not conduct their husliie.ss ami live under the union domina- 
tion. In this last strike we were intluenced, in addition to tlie imsons thal I 
have given, by tJie fact tliat our imui Iheinselves did not belong to the unioa 
and (lid not w’ant to. However willing we might have been to join foiares w1Lli 
tlie United Mine Workers of America, we could hardly have done it and have 
forced our employees to join the erganizaiion or leave Colorado. 

The fact is that 1 think wo W'ould iiave lost a great many men had we com- 
plitHl with file rtxinest of the officers of this organization, and entered into a 
contract w'itli them, such as Is universal where thi^y oi»erate. It is fair t(» 
assume that hundreds, i>erhap.s thou.sand.s — uiidouhti^lly Ihousunds— of the 
coal miners in Colorado came here iH'cause of th(‘ open-shop conditions. It is 
not at all unusual for the new' w'orkinen wlio coin<‘ in to exjue.ss dissatisfac- 
tion wltli tlie union districts In wliicli tliey may Iiave worked, or with the union 
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conditions, rather, under which they may have been w-orklng, and tb make bold 
announcement that they never will have anything more to do with it Some- 
times the inquiry is made by the applicant for work as to whether or not they 
will be permitted to stay in our employ and outside of the union. 

Commissioner Ballakd. Tlmt is ail, Mr. Welborn. 

m , Welborn. The officers— I would just like to add to that, though it was 
included in another statement — the officers of the organization in Colorado 
have made it their practice for years, whenever they were before an audience, 
to tell of the horrible things the operators did to the men, and the large 
amount in coal that they robbed the men of, and In other ways have attempted 
to set us in an unfavorable light— place us in a most unfavorable light— not 
only before the workmen, but before the public. Unfortunately a good deal 
of the public, or a considerable portion of the public, has believed a good many 
of tho.se statements. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. You will be excused now, Mr. Welborn, with the under- 
standing that after you have consulted counsel with reference to the statement 
of that individual, you may be recalled ; but I will say, however, that inasmuch 
as we have an engagement to go over that correspondence at 4.30 this afternoon, 
you need not give it any more attention until that time. 

Mr. Welborn. T should like to dcTor it until tliat time. T have some work 
to do in the ofiice. 

(’hainnau Walsh. Very well. 

At tliis point the hearing will stand adjourned nutd 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

AFTER RECESS — 2 P. M. 

CMialrmnn AVai.sh. Tlie commission will please l»e in order. 

}‘rof. James H. Brewster. 

TESTIMONY OF PEOF. JAMES H. BEEWSTEE. 


Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Prof. Brewster. My name is James IT. Browst(‘r. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside? 

l*Vof. Brewster, I reside at Boulder, Colo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in Boulder, Colo.? 

Prof. Brewster. Since June 6, 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profession? 

Prof. Brewster, My profession is the law ; I am a lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you hold a position with tlie University of Colorado, 
the State university? 

Prof. Brewster, At pre.sent I am filling a vacancy in the law faculty of the 
University of Colorado. The vacancy was caused by the sudden death, by 
drowning, of Mr. Pease. And I was on the ground and had been familiar 
with the work— my work at the University of Michigan had made me familiar 
with some of the subjects that lie taugiit, and I was askwl to take his place 
at the beginning of tills year, this academic year. So I am, as they say, acting 
profe.ssor of law in the University of Colorado, teaching real property. 

Chairman Wat.sh, Wlien were you admitted to the bar, Professor? 

T’rof. Brewster. I have been admitted to tiie liar of New York, of Michigan, 
and of Colorado, In New York in 1881 ; IMicliigan, 1883; and Colorado, I think, 
in 1911 or so, on motion. 

Chairman Walsh. T wish that, first, yon would state what, if any, study 
you have given to tlie industrial situation of Colorado, when you began, and the 
circumstances under which you tofik it up. 

Prof. Brewster. My attention was first directed to the industrial conditions 
in Colorado in 1904 ; that is, first actively and personally. I was Introduced to 
the subje(!t— then on a three months’ visit here jn.st after the strike of 1903-4 in 
the metalliferous and coal mines. Before that I had always taken an Interest 
in industrial matters, so far as a lawyer in practice and in teaching law could 
have time to do so. In 1904 I was here on a three months’ visit. And what 
particularly impressed and Interested me then was the complacency with which 
very many of ray friends viewed what seemed to me as a lawyer and ns a citizen 
the wholly uncon.stltutional, unlawful acts that hud been resorted to by both 
sides in the so-called Cripple Creek disastrous strike. And I made them as 
earnest a study as I could of tlmt subject. I followed it by correspondence 
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With my brother later, and in eoming here in 1910, expecting at that time to 
die within two months, I took an interest In the local strike just to keep myself 
interested In something alive — the strike that was then going on in Boulder 
County. And curiously, as many people have done wlio have come to Colo- 
rado, I disappointed both myself and friends, and lived. And my study con- 
tinued, and it furnished a means, I think, of my recovery, because it gave me 
something to live for. That is the way I became Interestefl in industrial con- 
ditions In Colorado, if you ask me. 

AVhen the strike of 1913-14, this present southern strike was instituted, I 
was not occupleil with other things and had sufficient health to devote my 
attention to a citizen’s duties, and I began then to think, in spite of the history 
for 34 years of Colorado, that there might he some chance of peace in the 
future. So among other things, not to make a long story of it, in October, 1910, 
I was one of a committee from the Boulder Commercial Association to come in 
and interview the striking minors, or their representatives, the United Mine 
M'orkers of America, and the operators, and in lliat interview I learned, of 
course, great deal more than I had before. 

Ill tlie first week in October this committee called upon the United Mine 
AVorkers of America at their offices ; we called upon Mr. Brown and Mr. Shum- 
way, of the Roc'ky IMountain Fuel Co., at their offices, as they were more espe- 
cially interested in the northern coal flehls, and that was what interested our 
particular committee more at that time than anyhing; and we also called upon 
the governor. 

In that investigation we were in tiion it was very evident that there were at 
least two sides to this question, and some of us were imi)resse(l with (lie fact 
that there was an important third side to it. AVhilo we were at Mr. Brown 
and ftir, Shumway’s ottice, and while we wore talking ^^•ith the governor, it 
was impressed uiion us that all citizens should take a greater interest in this 
matter, and we were asked, if we had any suggestions to make, to make them. 
I therefore took the liberty, on tlie lOth of October, 1913, to address a letter to 
]\Ir. Shiiniway, to Idr. AVelborn, whom I did not know, to Mr. Osgood, whom I 
did not know, and I sent copies of my letters to the governor, suggesting that 
as other strikes had been settled upon what is known as the basis of “ the 
preferential union shop.” notably the cloak makers’ strike in New York In 
1910, that It might bo po.ssihle to settle this .strike upon that basis. Besides 
writing to the operators, I wrote tlie same kind of a letter, practically in the 
same words — though each letler was dictated from notes, and there are slight 
^;^^iations in oacii letter — I wrote the same letter to the United Mine Workers 
of America. 1 then had a viTy slight acquaintance with the officials — Lawson, 
McLennan, and Doyle, of that organization — having met them at this previous 
interview at their office wlien wo were in a few days before. 

I receiv^Hl a letter from the governor, in which he expressed his satisfaction 
at the suggestion made, and his appreciation of the fa<-t that we were taking 
an interest in that matter, and he wanted to know wliat Mr. Shumway replied. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Shumway never replied at all, hut Mr. Welhorn and 
Mr. Osgood wrote me very courteous letters. I ought not to try to give the 
substance without giving 

Chairman W.al.sh. I was going to ask 

I’rof, Brewster. I have copies of all that correspoiidonce, hut it may not he 
worth while now, as it has been in the past ; Imt it Is liere. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please hand it to the commission so that we may 
look it over. 

Prof. Brewster. The substance of their communications was that if — IMr. 
Osgood said that he was too busy to attend to the matter, and ^Ir. AVelhorn, in 
substance, said that if we could get rid of Mother Jones and Mr. Frank Hayes 
tliere would be no trouble. 

I do not know wdiether you care for this now, Mr. Chairman ; perhaps some of 
yoii know the principles upon which the clonk makers’ strike 

Chairman Walsh. We would like to sec liow you presented it. 

I’rof. Brewster. Very well. Tliis is dated October 10, 1913,. Boulder, Colo, : 

“ Mr. E. E. Shumway, 

President Pock Mount ain Fnel Co., 

“ Foster Building, Den rcr, Colo. 

“Dear Sir: I am one of the Boulder people who called at your office the 
other day. I understood you and Mr. Brown to say that you would be pleased 
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if nny suggestion could made which would lead toward more iieaceful condi- 
tions in the coal camps. [*ennit me to call your attention to the following: 

“ In 1910 the very bitterly contestal strike in the cloak-making Industry 
was adjusted in New York with subsequent gratifying results to both em- 
ployers and emi)loyees. In that case, uft(‘r some preliminary negotiations had 
been had through the meilration of disinterested puities, the stumbling block 
was found to be * recognition of the union,’ tlie inuniifacturers insisting upon 
an open shop and tlio (*mph>yeos Insisting upon a closed shop. When a treaty 
was finally made the Mamifacturers' Proledive A.s,s<K'iation iiad 123 firms as 
meinl)er.s and llie emi*loyees nnmbercNl ir».(K)0, and now number. 1 am told, 
l>etween forty and fifty thousand. Among the latter were thousands of re- 
cent immigrants of divers nationalities. That wasteful strike was finally 
adjuste<l by the adoption of the principle of ‘ the preferential union shop.’ In 
the adoption of this principle there need he no sacrifice on either side of 
iudeiM^ndence or of what the parties vi(‘w as basic principles. In order that 
thei'e may he an effective treaty of lliis kind there needs to be an jissociation of 
operators. This, 1 believe, you already have, fi’liere also nec'ds to he some 
organization among the miners, in order that their reprosentiitives may agree* 
to the treaty. I cull tliis general agreement a treaty to distinguish it from 
contracts whicli may he made* a particular mines supplementary to the general 
agreement and in conformity therewith. L(*t this treaty provide for a gen- 
eral scale of wages an<i for other conditions of work. Tlien let one section cjf 
the treaty ])rovide as f(dlo\vs: ‘ Macli member of the operators’ association 
is to maintain a unitui mine, and by a “union mine" is understood one where 
union standards as to working condilious, h<»urs (d lal)or, and rates of wag(‘s 
as lici’ein stipulated pr(‘vail. ami where, when liiring men. union men are pre- 
ferred, it being recognized that since there are differeiu^es in degrees of skill 
among those employed in mining, the oi)eralors siiall liave freedom of selec- 
tion as between one union man and another and shall not l>e confined to any 
list nor hound to follow any prscrihed order. 

“‘It is further nmh'rstood tliat all existing agreements and obligations of 
tlie operators, including those to present employees, shall ))e respeete<l. The 
o}X:‘rators, however, declare their ladief in organization oi employees and their 
belief that all who desire the benefit of organization should share in its 
burdens.’ ’’ , , , 

ITof. BHEWSTEa. That is, T will say ii\ parenthesis, taken from the <*l()ak 
makers' treaty oi’ proloeo!. [(’ontinuing:] “This treaty should then provide 
for a grievance committee and foi* a l)oard oi arl>iti*ation, on which latter 
board it would seem tlie geiuM-al pul)!ic miglit he represented. In the event 
of any dispute it shoidd he agreed tliat no strike or lockout because of the 
matter in dispute should <K-cur until that matter has been considered by this 
hoard of arbitration. Of course there are other details necessary to such an 
agi'eement, hut if this fumlumental proposition is agiHH.‘d to they can all be 
worked out easily. 

“ I am Informed that the results accruing from tiie treaty made three years 
ago between the cloak manufacturers ami their employees have been wholly 
satisfactory. Now, can not something like this accomplish good here? Surely 
what man has done man can do. 1 remain, 

“ Very truly, yours, ‘ • 

I wrote a similar letter to ^Ir. K. M I>(»yle. secretary-treasurer. District 15, 
to Mr. Welborn and, as 1 say, to Mr. Osgood. I t(M>k (he liberty of intro- 
ducing myself to Mr. Osgood in this way. Tin* substance of the letter is the 
same, but 1 said: 

“Please pardon my seeming intrusion, hut being one of the committee re- 
cently appointed from this city to see if it were not possible to bring about an 
amicable adjustment of the affairs in the coal camps, and l)eing also deeply in- 
terested as a citizen in the welfare of Colorado 1 venture to remind you of 
the following facts.’’ 

Then practically going on tin* same way as to the suggestions for the pro- 
tocol and the special treaty. 1 wrote to Dr. Corwin because I had friends who 
knew him, and I introduced myself in (hat way. I also wrote to Mr. Welborn. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlio is Dr. (^irwin? 

Mr. Brewster. Dr. (^)rwin is tlie veiy efficient head of the somewhat cele- 
brated Colorado Fuel & Iron (^).’s hospital at Pueblo. And I had friends— 
among them my wife — who knew Dr. Corwin, and I knew he was a gentle- 
man of the highest type of character and, feeling that every means should 
be taken to bring about a settlement, 1 introduced myself in that way to him. 
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.Now, I sent a c-opy of tlie lotko- to fiov. Ammons, u.s I say, with ju.st a note 
saying that when stone of us were in from Bouhler— 

“ We called upon you the other day, and you said you would he glad to 
receive any suggestions which would seem to lead toward an a<l.iustment of 
the troubles in the coal camps. I therefore venture to inclose a copy of ji letter 
which I am sending to Mr. Shumway, widch 1 trust you will take time to rea<l. 
Permit me to say that exi^erience seems to show that where controversies of 
any kind have reached a certain stage it is imiwssible to get the parties to 
talk with one another; hut at the same time it does not follow that It is im- 
possible for some third party to obtain c(UK*<\ssions from ejnh without telling 
the other just what concession he has obtained, and tlion, Ind'ore the parties 
realize it, bring them together. I believe it is the duty of (wery gnaal citizen 
to assist you in every way lie can ; and this is my sole reason for addressing 
you now upon this matter. I rmnain, 

“ Very res|>ect fully, yours.” 

I receive<l a letter from Gov. Ammons in which lie says: 


“Dear Sir: T thank you very much for Ihe suggestion inad(‘ in yonr lelter 
to Mr. Shuinway, and, if not inconsistent with liis wishes, would be obliged 
if you would let me hear any suggestion la* mak(*s in reply. 

“ Very truly, yours, 

” K, 31. Am.mons.” 


Mr. OsgfKal wrote as follows: 


“Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of Oetolier 11, and aiijireeiati* your 
interest in the strike situation, and your eoiirte.^v in wririiig me in regard to 
it. If I was not so l»n.sily engaged with matters growing out of tlie strike 
which occupy practically all of my lime, i would be very glad of an oppor- 
tunity to discuss wilh you the questions raised in your letter. To my mind 
there is hut one question at issue at pre.sent, and tiiat is the rigid of the men 
who are now working at the mine, comprising niore tliau HO ikt cent of the full 
force, to coiitimio to work peaeealily and to ree(*i\e protection against violence 
and intimidation on the part of the strikers. 

“ Sincerely, 

“ .7. < \ Gsgood.” 


3ir. Wolborn wrote as follows; 


“Dear Sib: I am in receipt of yours of tlie lltli instant addressed to me, ns 
well us one of the same date ad<lressed to our clii(‘f surgeon. It. W. Corwin, 
Ibieblo, whieh has been referreil to me. In the next t^ the last paragraph of 
your letter to me, you say’’— 

This was a slight variation from the other letter.s. I did say, “Can not 
Colorado settle her own affairs of lids kind witliout a congressional inv(*stiga- 
tion or other Intrusion by outsiders?” I put tliat in my letter Iioi»ing tbat 
would appeal to hi.s sense of loyalty— 

“there Is but one answer to make to this question, wliieli Is that Colorado 
ought to be and is able to handle matters of tliis kind without any outside in- 
terference. This could have hi'en accoiuplislied at tlie inception of the trouble, 
which practically dates from the arrival of the outsiders, hea<led by Hayes 
and 3Iother .Tones, if tlie.se people had been direct h 1 by proper authoidty to 
either stay outside of the State’s Iwmlei-s or cease inciting riot and insurrection, 
which was their purpose, and which has iieen accomplishe<l by them. Or failing 
in that course, peace could and would be <|uickly reslornl by tlie calling out of 
the militia and the disarming of the rioters in (Vdorado. On the andvai in 
Colorado of Hayes, Mother Jones, ami the other agitators from the East, 
peace and harmony prevailed in the coal-mining districts of tlie Slate with thi* 
exception of disturbances tliat havi* been in progress for sometime in Boulder 
County. All mine workmen wei’e well satistied with the conditions or labor ” — 

I think he means “ of labor ” — 


“and wages, and .so freely expressed themselves. They enjoyeil all of the 
privileges or advantage.s that tlie agltator.s profes.sed to want to .secure for 
them, and even more, and lionestly resisted the efforts to bring them into the 
United Mine Workers’ organization. They knew and freely said thal recog- 
nition of the union by the operators, which involved forcing all (.“oal-inine 
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employees to join thnt union wlietliei* tliey wished to or not, meant greater 
expenses to the miners without any Increase whatever In earnings. 

“ Yours, truly, 

“ J. F. Welbokn.” 

Mr. Doyle wrote, if you care for it: 


“ Your letter of tlie lOtli instant at hand and contents noted. Permit me to 
say that 1 am imicli pleased witli the interest you have taken in this industrial 
coiiflict and believe tluit if more of our citizens would give some attention to 
these matters the lalaa* problem ccnild be solved without causing so much 
suffering among those not only directly engaged in the warfare, but the people 
at large. 

“As to the suggestion made, I desire to say that the officers of the United 
Mine Woi’kers of America would be very willing to meet with the coal operators 
of this State for tlie purpose of discussing this matter or any other plan or 
suggestion that they or other interested parties might desire to offer. I am 
of the opinion that the present strike in northern Colorado would not have been 
had the operators continued in conference with the miners’ representatives, but 
be that as it may, I see no reason why an agreement could not be reached if a 
conference were had at this time. I am positive that the final settlement of the 
coal strike in this State will be made through a joint conference of operators 
and miners’ representatives; and that being the case, I can not see why a con- 
ference should not be had at an early <late. It has been clearly demonstrated 
in the strike that has now pended more than three and one-half years in 
northern Colorado that the miners can and will continue to strike until their 
right to form themselves into an association has been conceded by those now 
opposing it. 

“ If you have not sent a copy of your letter to the oix^rators, I would sug- 
gest that you do so, and in the event that they are agrwable, I am sure the 
olli('ers of the mine w(U’ker.s would heartily consent to meet them at any time 
or place they may name. 

“Thanking you for your efforts to bring about the settlement of this strike, 
and hoping that your suggestion will result in bringing both sides together, 
and that tlie outcome of such conference will be a settlement of the iiresent 
coal strike, I remain, 

“ Yours, very truly. 


“ E. L. Doyle, f<cvrclary-Trcasurer,'' 


I might say. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, right here, that in this matter I 
propose, if I may be allowed to go on, to set aside all personalities, cither con- 
cerning myself or otlier people. The issues at stake have been and are too 
great to warrant me in suppressing on my own account anything that may seem 
to be an intrusion like this into other people’s affairs. They also warrant me 
in saying notlilng, if I can lielp it, against other peoiile who may differ from me, 
whicii will be of a personal character. I speak of that for this reason. This 
seems something like butting in, but I am no longer a boy. I Imve been en- 
gaged in tliis kind of tiling for over .ir) years, an<l I don’t propose to live in a 
comiiiunity without doing my share of Avork as a citizen, liuiuble tliough it may 
be, to bring about a better state of affairs. And that is the only reason that 
1 shall refer to personal matters as to myself or a.s to anyone else ; and I wish 
to say now that if I refer to names or to anyone else I shall do it absolutely 
without the sliglitest personal feeling in any way, and simply to aid in eliciting 
the truth. Tliat is all I have In mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Do those letters which you have read include all the 
rcjilies which you received? 

Prof. Bkew.stkr. That is all I received. Mr. Shumwny and Mr. Brown, whom 
I knew personally. lU'ver answer(*d. I will say this, that we had had a com- 
mittee consisting of people of varied interests; there was Mayor Armstrong, of 
Boulder; there were the county commissioners; there were business men and 
others of divers views. I had opposed the calling out of the militia In 
Boulder County, and successfully opposed it, because I knew what it meant, 
and it had not been necessary. And for that I’cuson I was supposed to be In 
sympathy with the mlneis, and I perhaps was the only member of tliat com- 
mittee who was supposed to be in sympathy witli the miners; but I will say 
this, that when I left Mr. Brown’s office, just when I was going out among the 
last, ^Ir. Shumway — although we had talked very decidedly and very firmly, 
Mr. Shumway said to me this, and I shall never forget it, because it seemecl 
to me worth bearing in mind for my future guidance. He said to me, “Mr. 
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Brewster, yon seem to be a man who can see two sides to this question.” I 
told him that I could, and that I saw their si<Ie perfectly. At that time I did, 
and I have become still better acquainted with it, and I see the operators’ side 
exactly, just as I see the miners’ side. 

Nothing came of that and nothing came of anything, except there was shoot- 
ing, there was rioting, of which we read in th(‘ papers, and on the 28th— about— 
of October the troops were called out. 

The next event of any importance, as I now recall, was a meeting of the State 
federation of labor on the IGth of December or the 17th of December, 1918. 
Shortly before that I had prepared a paper comparing arbitration law.s — the law 
of New Zealand, the law of Canada, the Newlands-Erdrnan bill, and liad read a 
paper at the scientific society at the ITniver.sity of Colorado. I determined to see 
if there was not some means at that time of evolving a law in this State on some 
of those lines, and Gov. Ammons had been urged to call a .session of the legis- 
lature, which he declined to do. I wa.s then studying the question in order, if 
possible, to help some of ray friends in the legislature in evolving a reasonably 
fair and just arbitration law. That is why I had that briefed at the time. 
Nothing, however, came of the suggestion to call a special .session of the legisla- 
ture at that time. If it had been called, I venture to say that much of the 
subsequent trouble would have been obviated ; ami the almighty dollar, wdiich 
is so important here in Colorado, would have been savt'd for better purposes. 

The next event, however, of any importance is December 16, or about the 
middle of December, when the State federation of labor met. I saw the 
announcement, and I came in from Boulder and went to the place of meeting. 
1 supposed, of course, that an outsider would not be allowed in. I asked the 
doorkeei)er, however, if nonunion people and nonmanuaMabor people or non- 
working people wore admitted. He said they were very welcome. I sat through 
every meeting of that session of the convention, and one very intere.sting and 
noticeable fact was that while it had been well advertised and was pretty well 
reported In the papers, I could not recognize and I did not .see a banker, a lawyer, 
a minister, or any oilier than what we would call the union A\'orking people tliere. 
I was practically alone as a citizen outside of the union p(‘ople. I sat in tlie back 
part of the hall and sought no acquaintance with anyone. I listened attentively 
to the exercises of that meeting, and I was amazed — liaving attended many delib* 
ei’atlve asHeiJiblie.s of lawyers, business men, doctors, and been in politics and at- 
tended conventions — at the intelligence and acuteness shown in their debato.s. 
it was, to my mind, one of the most educative intluences I -ever had. I hoard 
‘•Mother” Jones speak .several different times. While she deplored the evils 
which existed in our industrial conditions, I heard her. positively and most 
omphntlcnlly discourage anything approaching violence, drinking, or anything 
of that kind. One plirase of her's was fixed upon my mind, ‘‘Boys, no booze and 
no violence”; and one time — there was a bar down below at this place where 
the meeting was held ; I think their eliihroom down on Larimer Street, or some- 
where downtown — one or two of the men came In drunk, and “ Mother ” Jones 
got up on the platform and had those men put out. There was another time dur- 
ing the convention — I speak of this as showing the temper of the convention — 
when they were discussing the militia and wliat they thought had been the abuses 
of tbe militia. There was one time when a lot of hot-heads started from one 
quarter of the room— there were several hundred there — and they started to the 
door, ‘‘Let’s go to the governor now,” they said, “and demaml the recall of the 
militia or the removal of certain men from the militia.” They started for the 
door. Mr. William Green and other loaders got up and in a few quiet words 
restrained them and kept them there and asked them what they were about, in 
running about without knowing exactly what they were going to do. I speak 
of that as showing th^ divers interests and characters that make up such a 
convention as that 

On the whole, as I say — and I speak fi*om my experience In conventions— I 
never saw a convention of lawyers that handled their business better than 
they. I never saw any convention, political or otherwise, that handled their 
business with such fineness of debate, In some oa.ses with such choice language 
and oratorical ability, as they handled theirs. I thought to myself, that I.s a 
most encouraging sign. 

They passed re.solutions about the militia ; they had a meeting in the adjoining 
room here with the governor — the hall of representatives here; the governor 
was there. But before they came to that meeting one or two persons had told 
their stories before this convention n.s to the fact.s of what they considered 
abuses of the militia. Mrs. Germer told of her arrest and of being insulted by 

38819— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol T 41 
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Townsend. I saw the temper of the convention, and, havlii^f n»et tlie 
^foveriior before, I left hurriedly and came up to him, and I said — I did this at 
tlie suggestion of a man who knew tlie governor well and was a well-known 
citizen, and he asked me, as I told him the story, he asked me as I had been 
at the convention and seen it and knew its temper, he aske<i me to come and 
si)eak to the governor about this one mutter which I am now going to sj^eak of. 
That was the imiiuHliate suspension or removal with right of subsequent trial 
and appeal of Maj. Townsend ; and I came up to the governor and approached 
him as well as I could, politely and courteously, and 1 said, “ Governor, now 
there i.s a chance to do sometiiing to show the working pe<>ple that the govern- 
ment is at l(‘ast going to be fair.” I said, “ There lias been a prima facie ease 
made out of gross abuse of constitutional privileges, of loss of a sense of man- 
hood, of insult to a woman, by MaJ. Townsend, a lawyer who ought to know 
better.” I said, ‘‘Tliere is no question about it. I have iiuiuired myself from 
othm-s besides the woman involved ; and I ask you now to order the immediate 
suspension of Maj. Townsend, and direct that he have, in some form, a trial as 
S(MUi as possible.” He said, “ I can not condemn a man unheard.” I said, 
” I don’t ask you, Governor, to condemn him. I ask you to do what is done in 
the Unital States Army, in tlie Navy, and in every l.arge employing establish- 
ment, when a prima facie <ase is made out against a man of gross abuse of 
duty to suspend him at once from duty and give him a trial as soon as iKissihle.” 
lie said, “I (‘aii't do it. I can not condemn a man. 1 can not injure a man 
widiout hearing him.” At that very time, Mr. Oiiairman and gentlemen of the 
commission, tl»ei*e was man after man imprisoned in Trinidad without a hear- 
ing, witliout a trial, some of whom were afterwards discharged; and they were 
iniiirisoned upon the order of the governor and (Jen. (L^hase. I put that up to 
him. I said, “Have these men had tludr constitutional hearing? The courts 
are sitting.” He would not listen to anything. I iiut it up to jiim as a ques- 
tion iKith of principle and of policy, hotli of principle and of ixilicy because 
both are proper to be applied in the conduct of alTairs of life. He would not 
listen to it at all. 

So tlie convention adjourned and met in this adjoining hall. The governor 
then heard the stories of tlu'.se ptsiple. Then he saw thei’e was something 
possibly in it. Then he directed them, or re<pie.sled them, to appoint a com- 
mitte(/to investigate the militia. He said he would cooiierate in every way 
with any committee that might be appointed by Ibis convention to investigate 
the alleged abuses of the militia. The committw went buck. Tliey passed 
resolutions condemning the militia; tliey made some otlier recommendations; 
among them they left in the hands of an executive committee a pos.sible recall 
of tlie governor and vai’ious other things. No action was ever taken uikui that 
recall. Tt was, in a way — 1 am mer(‘ly guessing here — a .soi*t of sop throwm out 
to the radical.-! that .somelhing miglit be done later on ; I don’t kno\v. T went home 
to Boulder. That wa.s, I think, Thursday of that wcH'k. On Saturday morning I 
was very much suriiri.sed to get a teleiihonic nie.ssag(‘ from the office of the 
United Mine Workers a.sking me if I would act on the committee suggested by 
the governor. I got this teleplione from McLennan. I think, whom I knew 
slightly, just as T knew tiie others. “ Why.” I said, ” Mr. McLennan, of course 
you know I am not a union man.” “Well,” he said, “We would like to 
iiave you act on the oomniittm” I said, “I wdll think it over.” I said, 
“ Wlio is the chairman of tiie committee”? He said, “Mr. Law'son will 
lie chairman of tlie C'omiiilttee.” I .saiil, “I will think it over, and I po.ssihly 
w ill come in and see you to-morrow'.” I did think it over, and I went in Sunday 
afternoon and went to see Mr. McLennan, and I saw* w ith him, Mr. Law^so^. 
1 said, “ I wdll accept a place on that committee only on one condition, and that 
is that you understand that I do not at present believe these charges against 
the miirtla — that is, the charges as i>ut in tlie extreme by you. I wdll accept, 
liow’ever, a iKKSition uikui that coniiiiittee if you understand distinctly that I 
am to go right through with it in my own way and make my owm rei>ort, 
w'hether it agrees with you union men or not.” McLennan and Ijiw.son said, 
“ That is all right ; do that.” 

Monday I came in again from Boulder, and w^e liad a meeting with the 
governor. It wais a very fair, fine meeting. The governor said, “ I hope you 
will Investigate fully. I will give you all the assistance I can,” Wo then 
asked him in wTiting, .so as to have no mistake about it — we asked him in 
writing, and I have copies of the letters here. In fact, they are all contained 
in a report that afterwards w^as printed. In view of the controvei'sles that 
might arise we asked him to assure this committee that any member of the 
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milttU would not suffer or that no other citizen, so fur us he, the governor, wus 
concerned, would in anywise suffer if he told tlie absolute truth to this com- 
mittee. He gave us that letter. It Is a short letter— no; he gave us a letter 
addressed to Gen. Chase, in which he said— l)ut I never think it prudent to 
say what a man says In a letter without muling the letter. I will read you 
the letter if you care for it. It is all in print, however, and you can have 
copies of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Please let us have the printed copies of the report. 

Prof. B»E^vsTKR. I shall give you printeti copies of our report and the whole 
thing. 1 myself have triett to make it a point when imi)ortant matters are 
concerned to get things in writing, ,so that I will not have to make generiil 
charges of “ lying and perjury ” unless I can sustain tliein. I will read the 
copy of that letter addressed to Gen. Chase. 

Bkewsteb. The governor gave the committee a lettei* dated December 
22, 1913, which is as follows: 


“Gen. John Chase, Adjutant (Jeneral. 


Tuinidad, Colo. 


“Dear General: In response to my suggestion President .Tolm Mcljennan, 
of the State federation of labor, has apiM)inlwl ftlr. John It. Lawson, Mr. Janies 
Klrwan, Mr. James H. Brewster, -Mr. Frank Miriar, and Mr. Ell M. Gross a 
committee to investigate the cliarges made by the convention against certain 
alleged misconduct on the part of the menil>ers of the National Guard. 

“ 1 understand this committee desires to leave Denver to-night for the 
southern coal Held to pursue this Investigation. You will please give this 
coiiiiiiUltee every as.sistunce within your power to the end that they may 
secure what information they desire. Please have them furnished with any 
Information you may have or direct that anyone who has information shall give 
It to them. 

“I will apiireciate it If you could, if they so desire, .scud some one with them 
wherever they want to go. 

“ Very truly, yours, 


Ei.ias M. Ammons, GovvrnorA 


We went to Trinidad. Gen. Chase could not see us on tlie 28d, but did on 
tile 24tlL On the 23d wo made .some preliminary investigation, and I, as I did 
thi’oughout the investigation, made u great many private investigations that 
these union men knew nothing about. Before they knew wlio we wei'e I 
1 Hiked with some privates on the street, for instance, and I had a talk witii 
union men and saw it was a iine opportunity to tind out if my friends In iHaivcr 
and tiie nortli had l)een correct in llieir statements to me that tliere wen* no 
grievances among the men and tliat they had been forced out by union men. I 
talked with privates in the National Guard before I saw Gen. Cliuse, and it is 
wortli while to note a conversation I had with two privates on tlie streets of 
Trinidad. 

I met one fellow and I said, “ It Is too bad you are down here away fi'om 
homo; it is going to .spoil yoiir Christmas.” And lie said, “I could not gi> 
liome anyway.” And I said. “ Why? ” He said, “ I live too far away.” I said, 
“Where do you live?” He said, “In England.” I said to him, “What arc 
you doing in the National Guard of Colorado?” “Oil,” lie .said, “I was here, 
and I wanted the money and I wanted the fun, and tlint is why I am in tlie 
National Guard of Colorado.” Of course I don’t know that fellow’s name. If 
I had thought all this was coming up, I would have taken his name. I spoke 
to Gen. Chase, however, about having Englishmen In tlie National Guard, and 
he said he knew' the law as well us I, and we hud some w'ords about it 

I met another private and I said something of some sort to intnahice tlie 
subject I said, “I suppose^ you don’t like this kind of work very much, do 
you?” And he said, “ I don't know ; it is just as easy to loaf here as anywhere.” 
I said, “ You don’t like to be called a ' tin willy,’ do you? ” And he said. “ That 
Is just what w'G are.” That was rather interesting. He said, “ We are not real 
soldiers.” And that was one of the points that Impressed me afterwards in 
talking with some of the others. 

There are many real .soldiers, fine men, in the militia, privates and officers— 
fine men. There are many of our students at the University of Colorado in the 
militia. There are man,v fine officers, men w'ho will absolutely speak the truth. 
They have spoken the truth privately. They can not always speak the trutii 
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publicly, owing to the inilitnry aspect of the matter and the possibility of court- 
martial, and the fact that a man does not want to si)eak, as a subordinate, of 
Ids superiors. I shall come, however, to more specific matters before I get 
through. I am speaking now absolutely irrespective of personal considerations, 
either for myself or other people, and I propose to state what certain captains 
of the militia have told me, possibly without mentioning their names, unless 
I get their permission. What I want now to emphatically say is this: That 
there are as tine men, young men and boys, noble young fellows, in the militia 
as will be found in any body of soldiers anywhere. But the trouble with 
certain people is just what now is troubling Europe ; it is military megalomania, 
and that is at the r(K>t of the trouble in our National Guard, and that is what 
is ruining Europe, and I can demonstrate it and do not propose to argue, but 
state plain facts. I can even demonstrate it to any body of operators, or of 
fine ladies whose hands have never reached across the bridge table or elsewhere, 
to help a fallen sister, and who yet will abuse Mother Jones. I can demon- 
strate this, however, that while the militia, or many of them, arc fine men, there 
are some of the worst scoundrels in the ndiitia who have ever lived anywhere; 
tliat is Incontestable. 

We continued our investigations. An interesting fact, by the way, happened 
after this committtH' got to Trinidad. We had tlie first day we were there 
learned of the riotous conduct in saloons and houses of ill fame of many of 
these young militiamen, and knowing some of tlie fellows who were in the 
guard, ! thouglit to myself, what an asswiation that is for some of these good 
boys; how would I like to have my son associating witli some of these men 
A\ liose conduct is incontestably what it is shown to be? 

But an interesting fact hapi)ened. About the time we got there and began to 
learn these facts, a general order was issued. General Order No. 12, I think 
it .was, “IMilitary district of Colorado,” forbidding all saloon keepers there to 
sell militiamen drink. I thought to m.vself tiiat is one good ettect, at least, 
tills committei' has had, because it was the eftect of tlie committee’s visit. We 
learned the first day so much, and some of the things we learned were reported 
to the officers that that is the result I have no doubt, and Gen. Chase will 
say the same thing undoubtedly, and Maj. Boughton will, that that was the 
cause of the Issuance of that order, and it prevented tlie saloon keepers from 
selling to these young militiamen who had gone down lliere to fight, selling this 
fire water tliat caused some of the acts that have been committetk 

We liad a conference with Gen. Chase. Now, certain tilings transpired tiiere 
that unless Gen. Cliase gives me his permission to sihmiIc of I will not mention, 
because they reflect upon Ids ability as commander. They reflect upon his 
temperament. He and I agreed that the matter was over. It was all taken 
down stenograpliically, and lie promised a full stenographic report of our 
communication and his talk with us and our talk with him, but we trie<l 
several times to get it and it was n(‘vcr obtainable. AVo did not want to be 
jiut in tlie hole by his pnhlislilng wliat liad not been said and done there; we 
wante<l that for our own use. He promised It to us, and we went for it several 
times, but he never gave it to us. 

We had this conversation with Gen. Chase, and the particular thing I can 
spealf of is this : He said he did not care for the governor’s letter, that we could 
not talk with a private — that we could not talk with a private and that we 
could not talk witli an officer; thnt we must get all our information from him 
and his office alone. 1 said, “General, I tlilnk the way to got at the truth will 
he to take, for Instance, any one of these charges, where we knoAV who some of 
the men are who are ciiarged with offenses — let us see the militia and get their 
story; let us judge, and I assure you they will be as fairly treated as It is 
possible for any body of men to treat another body of men.” He said, “ No, sir; 
you can not talk to any of our officers or any of the militia or any private.” 
i showed him the governor’s letter where it was distinctly stated, and that is 
what we had in mind. I personally did not believe the stories and wanted to 
investigate one or two from the militia’s point of view — “ You will please give 
this committee every assistance within your power to tlie end that they may 
secure what Information they desire. Please have tiiein furnished with any 
Information you may have or direct that anyone who has information shall 
give it to them.” The governor commanded the adjutant general to direct 
anyone who had any Information to give it to us. AVe wanted — at least I 
earnestly wanted — to get the absolute truth from the militia’s point of view. 
\Ve were not allowed to talk, after it was known who we were, with any officer 
or any private of the militia. 
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I Haven’t any doubt myself but that some of (liem eoukl have cleared 
my mind, at least — some of the charges against tliein. I liave talked privately 
with some of them since, and things have been admitted and other things have 
not. We were not allowed, as I say, to talk. We began our investigation. We 
examined lf53 witnesses, at least one-third of whom were In no way connected 
with tlie union at all. Going down, as I did, without any ideas that any charges 
were true, I was simply astounded to And that tlie charges as made at the con- 
vention of the federation of labor were mild. As time went on I was made nearly 
ill with the seriousness and the gravity of the situation. 

If our constitutions mean anything at all — I mean our pa|)er constitution— and 
if the history of Anglo-Saxon liberty means anything at all, it must make any 
man who loves constitutional liberty and who loves his country 111 to learn what 
he learns from an investigation of some of the acts done in tlie soutli. 

Chairman Waj,sh. AVill you please vSketch some? 

Prof. Brewstek. We have the usual constitutional provisions. Among other 
things we have just the general constitutional provision in this State which pre- 
vails in every other State that the military shall be at all times in strict — 
“always” or “at all times,” I have forgotten the precise words— in strict sub- 
ordination to the civil power. We have the usual constitutional civil-rights pro- 
visions that no man shall be deprlve<l of life, liberty, or property witliout due 
process of law. We have the usual constitutional provisions that there shall 
bt' no unreasonable search or seizure. AVe have I he provision in that connec- 
tion us to particulars about tl\e warrants that shall be issun] ; anyone who has 
looked into the law at all knows tliat you can not search ordinarily without a 
warrant, but tlio particulars of the warrant must be carefully looked Into; 
])rol)able cause upon oath or ntlirmation must bo shown before you can search a 
man’s liousc. Various provisions of that kind, as we all know, the result of 
(rerturies of work to preserve constitutional liberty. We have all tlie common 
constitutional provisions. 

Among otlier things, in the course of tliese violations of the plainest constitu- 
tional i)rovision.s, -whore union men were not concerned, was the search of 
Mrs. Hall’s house. I will put that Just as briefly as I can. In the middle of the 
afternoon Mrs. Hall, the wife of an undertaker who had performed undertaker’s 
services for various union i)eople wlio had needed them — Mrs. Hall was at home 
with her two litde cliiklren and a hairdresser. She was a newcomer to that par- 
ticular neighborhood and was not known very well lo her neiglibors. So the par- 
ticular circumstances that surroiimled this search were all the more mortifying. 
Sixteen sitldiers snrroiinded the house. The oliicer — the captain or lieutenant, I 
forget which; I don’t suppose he was captain; that is, I don’t know whether he 
was captain or not; I haven't ids name, and it isn’t material — In the most gen- 
tlemanly way entertxl the house without knocking and told her he must search 
the house for arms. Tlie children were frightened. She asked him why he must 
search the house for arms. He said hecausi' lie was ordered to. As far as I cun 
find out he was strictly ixdite in his behavior, hut lie made a thorough search. 
She told him in the first jilace that tlie only arms tliey bail was an old rifle 
standing in tlie corner of the closet, and she pointed it out to him. It was one her 
hushaiid lia<l had for 10 years. They had bwn marriiHl 8 years, and it had always 
stood in the liouses tliey had lived in, in somewhat similar places, conspicuously. 

By the way, we have a provision In our constitution, of course, providing that 
people may bear arms for the protection of their homes and [iroperty. That, 
of cour.se, justifies the operators in liavliig tlieir machine guns. And Mr. Blood 
has some interesting testimony as to how far it will justify a man In shooting 
another who invades fils premises. Of course the proposition is familiar to any 
reader of English hi.story tliat an Englishman's house or an American’s house is 
his castle. Well, they searclicd. Two neighbors calleil, or two visitors called — 
in an automobile, by the way— and were denied admission the house. Mrs. 
Hall looked out at the window, and all the neighbors about were watching the 
house, surrounded by the.se soldiers— militiamen, ^^he man insisted that he 
must search the cellar, and \ycnt down there. He found one place that was not 
cemented over or floored over, and he told Mrs. Hall that now he had it. And 
.so he stuck his bayonet or sword in the soil all around looking for arms buried 
in the soil. They stayed there about an hour and left. And all this time the 
children were greatly frightened. 

Now, that seems — the courts were open, so that search warrants could be 
Issued— an the courts of Las Animas County were oiien, the circuit court— the 
district court rather — other magistrate’s courts, the justice courts, were all 
open at that time. If there had been any probable cause for believing arms 
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were there, a warrant could have been sworn out in constitutional form, 
<3ascribing tlie property and premises. Now% It does not need a lawyer to tell 
anyone that such a thing as that is simply ami sltortly and plainly a gi’oss out- 
rage. I would say so anywhere. I w^ould say so surrounded on a dai'k night 
by thugs like Linderfelt, and he coidd beat me over the head with his 
Springfield rifle, as he did his prisoner, Tikas, if he wished to; but I say 
it It is an outrage that must be ^ken of anywhere and everywhere by any 
American citizen, and must be protesteil against if we propose to preserve our 
liberty; that is one thing that was done, and it w^s comparatively a smail 
matter. 

Tlie week before they had searclied her husband’s undertaking establisliment, 
taking down the coliins, opening them up for arms. For justification for that 
the explaiiallon given may not be time, or it may be true. 

The explanation given is that Mr. Hiiil hud liad the audacity to bury union 
people, and liad sliown Ids .sympathy in that way and other ways wdtli the 
working people and with the unions. Another explanation is, wiiich I don’t 
take so much stock in, but it is nevertheless there — there is some evidence for 
it — is that he had taken .some business at different times away from another 
company, and in that company tliere was then owned or had been owned some of 
the stock by one of tlie minor oflieials of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. There 
is some evidence to that effect. It is comparativ<‘ly n smail matter and dws 
not make much ditference one way or the otlier, to my mind. It is the act or 
the commission without special reasons for the motive that I protest against. 
Men were arrested down there at different times without any pretext of a 
crime. 

Gov. Ammons .says himself, in a communication to the congressional com- 
mittee, tluit many of the men were arrested in the hopes of securing evidence 
or in order to secure evidence. 

AVe have a clause* in our constitution that provides that no imprisonment of 
that kind shall be held to sciaire eviden(‘e whatever; that no one shall be held 
as a witness, except just so long as lie may be taken before a magistrate to make 
his deposition. That is a constitutional provision of extreme importance. Men 
were arrested and held for various lengtlis of time — 40 days, some 53 days, 
55 days, and some were discharged witliout any cliurge ever having been made 
against them. 

CUaiimian Walsh. How many did you say have been arrested without war- 
rants, without any clmrge lieiug ma<le? 

ITof. Bkewster. I did not count tiumi all up. 

Chairman VV’.u.sn. Could you approximate it? 1 will liave to ask you to go 
along a little more hurriedly. 

Prof. Brew.steu. Well, I don't kmnv. There was a dozen men ai one time, 
I think, perhaps irioi’o, without any \> urmnt or charge. One man 1 saw arrested, 
and a doctia' testified that he died liy reason of exposure in the damp jail. Tiiut 
is Gus Marcus. I might go on and talk on the line of these constitutional pro- 
visions at some length. Besides that cla.ss of liigdier violations of law, there 
are many of the vulgar violations of law, like plain roliberies. That is hardly 
necessary to go into, as long as there is no law upon this point that 

Chairman Walsh. If you could brielly, witliout giving the details of eacli one? 

Prof. Bbewsteb. What? 

Chairman Walsh, I wish you would give iustances of plain robberies— just 
briefly. 

Prof. Brewster. One robbery made a gretit impression upon me— robliery of 
an Italian man Brogatti, a naturalized citizen, who was robbed of $300. He 
was at Segundo. He told us there very graphically how his trunk hud been 
opened and the militiamen had entered it, while he was just shortly aviTiy, and 
s<mie .$300 taken from a little box that he and his wife had placed it in just 
before and locked the trunk. Maj. Iah* told me yesterday that he investigated 
the case and there Is no doubt the man was robbed. That is what Maj. Lee 
told me yesterday. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is that? 

Prof. Brewster. Or Col. I.ee, I think he is. 

Chairman Walsh. What is he colonel of? 

Prof. Brewster. He is a colonel in the State mUltla — ^National G^iard. He 
said there is no dould: but that the man was robbed. He said he investigated 
the case, Imt could not find out who robbed him. I just want to call your 
attention, as I wish to show you the difference between the met’iods employed 
at some camps 
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Chairman Walsh. On what particular iM)int; what was the evidence from 
the Inquiry that he was robbed by a militiaman? 

Prof. Bbkwsteb. There was a militiaman seen to go in there. Tliis man was 
told about it when he returned just a short time afterwards. 

Cliairman Walsh. Without going into the details, what (dher instances of nHe 
beries were there? 

Prof. IJiiKws'mL Why, they are all reported here in this printed report. 
can get it. 

Cliairman Walsh. Very good. 

Prof. Buewstek. When I went into it — there was a hook of 700 pages of testi- 
mony at the tiim? — each matter was investigated and we did what wo could to 
examine witnesses carefully. There appeared to have lioen u(» collusion or 
preparation between these witnesses, because some came in just unexpectedly 
and suddenly. I practiced law 17 years and Iiave been accustomed to investigat- 
ing matters, and in no instance that we have noticed there was there any indi- 
cation that there was a preparation of testimony or falsi ticat ion of facts. I be- 
lieve there was one case— I can not now recall it — somewhere, either during 
the congressional investigation or <luring this investigation that I was satisfli\l 
had been made up, and it is barely possible, of course, human nature being what 
it is, that some of these were fahricatimis. But in speaking to Ciipt. Van Cise 
of the way, the method he used in searcliing the soutluu’n camps— Capt. Van Cise 
was at Ludlow with Comjiany K — he said he iiad taken particular pains always 
when he ordered a seai’ch to liave not only the searcluH? — that Is, the person 
whose trunk was being searche<l — jnavsent, hut. if possible, two members of the 
National Guard present, so that there could be no question as to what was <lone. 
The practice at Segundo, as in other plae<*s, as the coni opi'rutors’ friends will 
admit, was to drive the people out <d the room, ami one man generally examined 
tlies(> poor Italian and Slavic peojde’s trunks and took what he could find, 

Cliairman Walsu. You mean took for his own use, appropriated for his own 
use? 

Prof. Brewster. He certainly di<l md turn it over to Gen. Chase, Capt. Lieut. 
Col. or Maj. Boughton, or Smith, or [iny of the officers— I do not know^ any one, 
to my knowledg(‘, wlio cliarges those men with stealing. No one has ever charged 
tlie reputable memliers of the militia with stealing, hut tliat tlie disreputable 
fellow's, like the (hinterbury hmtliers. and like plenty of others — Judge Northeutt 
could p<‘rhaps tell you about tliem and Mr. Weitzel knows some of them, prob- 
ably — they will tell yon that tlu're were .scoundrels tiicre who were perfectly 
capable of roblim'y. iViy Judgment is that they were acting as officials, and that 
as they w’ero a<'ling as »>flicials of the State the State owes it to those people, that 
money, and it oiigiit to lie paid liack .sonadime. We had, during the congressional 
investigation, these cases and other new' cases, and the comniittw di<l not care 
to hear any more for this reason, that the scope of tlieir inquiry was such that 
tliey did not consider that it came witldii tlieir purview' to examine in detail the 
mii’ior offenses of robbery. Tlu'y were looking for other things, the violations 
of Federal law', etc. 

Chairman alsh. One minute. What about this man in the undertaking 
establishment of tlie C, F. & I. Co., an employee, who was a stockholder, that 
you referred to awhile ago? 

Prof. Buewlster. That is testimony that was given somewhere before the con- 
gressional committee. I don’t say lie was tluMi, He had lieen at some time. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall Id*! name? 

Prof. Brewster. Mr. Weit/el will remember, and he can give it to you. He 
will recall the circumstanees. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the name of that stockholder? 

Prof. Brewster.. No. It w'as admitted that at .simie time tliat man had been 
connected 

Mr. Weitzel, He hadn’t l>een with them for eight years. 

Chairman Walsh. Plen.se let us liave uo interruption. I Imve asked you a 
question. 

Prof. Brewster. I know' that te,stimony, 3,000 pages, pndty well, but I <an 
not remember tliat name. 

Chairman Walsh. It, then, will appear in the testimony in this brief of facta 
you have given us? 

Prof. Brewster. No; I think not. T don’t think it appears in our lirief. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, we will pass that. 

Prof. Brew'ster. It was jiLst a minor Incident; I never toiik much stock in 
that. The fact was shown, however, that some member of either the Victor- 
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Amerionn or tlio 0, F. I. haO boon a stockholdor of a rival corporation. As I 
say, I personally never took very much stock In that, as a motive for searching, 
myself. I remember perfectly everything that was said, but I don’t remember 
the name, and don’t care who he was; I merely mentioned that as one of the 
allegations of a probable cause. As I stated, also, I do not take any account 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we will leave that subject, then. Proceed where I 
interriiptwl you. 

I*rof. BimwsTER. Now, there were many cases of minor robberies of different 
kinds. I don’t remember the names; I have got the testimony here. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that brief of yours in regard to this testimony give 
tlie names? 

Prof. Bhewstek. The names are not all given, but, by the way, the testimony 
was all accessible to anyone who cared to look at it. It contained 761 pages, 
and, as it is stattnl in here, anyone who wishes to look at that testimony, and 
is of good standing, can look at It at any time. The names are all there stated. 
We stated some names, but we did not attempt in making our report to the 
governor to give the names, b{X*ause we handed him this typewritten testimony 
with our report. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is the record of the evidence? 

Prof. Brewster. Here is a copy of it. I can turn to anything you care to 
hear. 

Chairman AValsh. No; please hand it up. 

Prof. Brewster. I haven’t tried to carry all of this In my mind. There have 
Iteen some important things I merely carry. Also I want to say this, that 
lliere are 760 pagv's of testimony given by ov('r 108 witnc'sses, taken steno- 
graphically. Kacb one I watched carefully, and conscientiously examined, and 
1 can’t now recall any single bit of testimony tliat did not impress me with its 
truth, after seeing the witness on the stand. For instance, there were little 
instances that liappeiied that carry conviction oitlior one way or the other ns 
to perjury, lying, or the truth on the other hand. This man Brugato described 
how he came in and liow his wife and himself found their trunk broken open 
and the $300 taken. He sjiys, “ She fall down «lea<l.” And I said, “ Why, 
<lead?” “ Yes, dead. She fell down dead.” He meant she was so shocked she 
fainted, wlu(‘li wo drew out afterwards. He told, gave a gi*aphic description, 
of the way that he put tlie money in there. They had $310, as I now recall it, 
and they took $10 out for spending purposes and locked the rest in the trunk, 
and had l)een away but a short time when the neighbors told that these militia- 
men had entered the liouse and broken oixm tlieir trunk. There was—I saw 
Col. Lee, and he said ‘‘There is no doubt the man was robbed,” l)ut he says 
he did not know who did it. 

Now, there was a little incident of a man that was robbed of $55. One detail 
of this just comes to my mind. This was rather interesting. I forget the de- 
tails— the man’s name. It is In here somewhere, of course, and I can find it 
if necessary. He said tliat he went to Gen. Chase and spoke to him that very 
afternoon, and Gen. Chase took out his notebook and made a note of the cir- 
cumstances, and if we had ever had an opportunity of cross-examining Gen. 
Chase, which he never gave us an opportunity to do, IxiTiuse he avoided testify- 
ing before the congressional committee, it was my purpose to bring out a num- 
ber of the.se points and ask him what he did in that particular case to investi- 
gate, because he assured us and other otlicers have assiii-ed us that they 
investigated. 

But when I find out how they investigate— and I will speak of that presently 
in a r>^rfectly convincing and satisfactory way— I shall show you how they 
investigate, how incomplete some of their investigations are. I wanted to get 
at the method of the details of his investigation, because when the Rev. 
Randolph Cook went to Gen. Chase early in the period while the militia was 
down there, and protested against certain things, he was charged with 

Chairman Walsh. I think that is in this record here. 

Prof. Brewstp:r. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. ‘‘Attempting to besmirch?” 

Prof. Brewster. ” Besmirching ” him. That is the word, besmirching the 
uniform of a soldier, because he made the charge that a militiaman had abused 
young girls In Trinidad, and he wanted the matter looked into. Gen. Chase 
said that he was besmirching the uniform of the soldier. And the trouble 
with Gen. Chase was, and unquestionably, as I discovered, military megalo- 
. mania. He thinks he is a soldier and he thinks that they were there on a 
soldierly duty Instead of police duty, and he thinks that there was war when 
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there was no war, but riots. He thinks all these tliinjrs, and he can’t help 
it, because he is built that way. He meant it. He meant it all. He honestly 
thought — Gen. Chase honestly thinks that he is a soldier. 

Chairman Walsh. We must have perfect order, ladies and gentlemen. 

Prof. Bkewstek. He is unquestionably honest in tinat belief. But ask some 
of his captains, they will tell you the truth— ask them. We asla'd in here, by 
the way, as a final conclusion for the removal of Gen. Chase, Maj. Boughton, 
Maj. Townsend, and Lieut. Linderfelt. And when I told a captain of the militia 
that those were the men we hud asked for the removal of, this captain of the 
militia told me, “ You have got the right hunch.” I don’t think he wdll deny it. 
He is a man of standing, and I do not believe that he W'lll deny it. I presume 
I ought not to mention his name until I get his permission. I have not been 
able to see him since he told me that. But that is W’hat he told me. Another 
captain of the militra told me, one that tiiere is no question about, of the in- 
coiijf^etency of some of the higher olhcers. It is no rethu-tion upon their moral 
character. If I hire a locomotive engineer, if I am going to hire a man as 
a locomotive engineer, and he is color blind, it is no retlection upon his moral 
character for me to say that I w'on’t accept him because he is color blind. If 
I hire a man as adjutant general and he is blind to the plainest constitvitional 
)>rivileges, and he is prejudiced against all working people, and especially union 
men, it is no reflection ui)on his moral character to say he is not fitted to be an 
adjutant general, tJie commander of an armed force. When I speak of Linderfelt 
I don’t hesitate to say that his moral character is bad, and that he is such a 
brute, ns otlicer after oflicer will tell you, that he is totally unfit to be in the 
company of anyone. 

Mow', I will take up Linderfelt. Linderfelt managed the machine gun before 
he W’ent into. the militia at Borwind. This is K. E. Linderfelt. K. K. Linderfelt 
has tw'o hrotliers who are quite reputable; don’t confuse them. A captain of 
tile militia told me yesterday that Linderfelt was known to ho a brute, tliis Lin- 
derfelt we are speaking of. But he w'us w'ldtewaslied by a court-martial. Linder- 
feit w’as manager of the machine gun at Berwiml before lie went into the militia. 
He went into flie militia, and he made threat after threat against tlie Ludlow 
tent colonists, and especially against Louis Tikas, tlie leader of llie Greeks. 
Louis Tikas was a graduate of the University of Athens, was a peacefully dis- 
posed man, was a iiower for good, as Gapt. A'an Cise will tell you, and has told 
me— says he will tell it anywiiere— lie was a power for good. But Linderfelt, 
with his mine-guard experience, know' tliat it was his business to make trouble. 
.Men of G(tmpany K, Ibe so-called “student company,” if they will toll yon tlie 
truth, W’ill tell you tliey had heard Linderfelt make threats against tlie Ludlow 
tent colonists and against Louis Tikas. 

On December 31 1 w’as at Ludlow'. There was a search for arm.s going on, 
because one negro in a domestic broil or some turmoil bad shot another tlie day 
before. Tikas bad walked up to this man, unarmed, as Tikas generally w'as, 
had arrested liim, and surrendered liim to Van ('ise as tlio nearest oflicer to whom 
lie could surrender liim. He had surrendered him to Uajit. Van Cise. They 
made a search on December 31. Company K and, I think, another infantry 
eomiiany searched the camp, and the Ludlow' tent colony w'as surrounded by 
cavalry. At sliort intervals the liorses Avere placed. The railroad track slightly 
rises there above the tent colony. Linderfelt was there with tlie machine gun, 
and Linderfelt’s evident gU‘e in showing me ami another Iiow' that machine gun 
could sw’eep that whole tent colony was in itsolf, under the circumstances, a 
mark and evidence of brutality. He seemed to rejoice in the handling of that 
instrument of death. I w'utched him tliere. I saw' tliat morning a small Greek 
boy that Linderfelt had abused the night before, and w'hose head w'as split 
open, a Greek boy, a small fellow, w’ho coiihl not speak English, who Itad a 
ticket from Ludlow to Trinidad, and who had been attacked in the station at 
Ludlow as he w'as about to take the train— attackecl by Linderfelt. Then wit- 
nesses testified to those facts, among them people who w’ere in no w'ay connected 
with the colony. Mrs. Hollcran and others heard this racket and knew tlie boy 
was beaten. Tlnit same evening, December 30, Linderfelt seized Tikas by the 
throat, and one of Linderfelt’s owm men separated them before Linderfelt could 
do some serious damage to Tikas. 

Chairman Walsh. What date was that? 

Prof. Bkkw'ster. December 30. Tikas Is the man that Linderfelt afterwards 
admitted he broke his Springfield — the butt of his Springfield rifle over his 
head when he was a prisoner, spoiling, as Linderfelt said, a damn good rifle — 
something like that--over the head of Tikas. 
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Now, I will say this much : Llnderfelt’s justification for that boating of the 
Grt'ok boy and the seizure, or the apparent justification— his excuse for the 
seizure of Tikas was that timt evening one of his men luid trippe<l on a burbed- 
wire fence. We investigated the matter very carefully early the next morning, 
and (he facts were that the wire had not been stretched across the road, as 
Linderfelt asserts, not the slightest evidence of it, but the mau himself had 
driven slightly off of the road. You know the prairies, how Ihey are; you can 
drive all over; and ho lunl driven his horse again.st the wire hanging down, and 
that had tripped him. But Linderfelt. with the usual method of many of our 
militiamen, had beaten up and punished before he had investigatiHl. 

Well, the next day they searched, and Linderfelt had his machine gun trained 
upon the tent colony. There was a school-teacher, a young lady from iMi.ssouri, 
there, who was going to the post oflice with a young fellow by the name of 
Bryan OrlL They were sent back; they wore walking on Llie track; they had 
nothing to do with the union; they were going from above tlie tent colony to 
the post office. Tliey were sent ba(“k with abusive language by one of the militia- 
men stationed near the track. This was while the searcli was going on. 

Another militiaman heard it, and thought that the treatment they had received 
was unworthy, was not pro|)er. So he asked OrtT to go with him to Linderfelt, 
jind he would have it fixed up. They went to Linderfelt wliere tlu‘ man was 
with the machine gun. And Lindorfelt swore at this fellow, and said to this 
young boy who was brought down, .said that the man would have done right if 
he had split your head open ; that he had been right if lie had knocked you with 
his rifle. He said, “ I am .Jesus Christ, and my men on horses are .Tesus Christs, 
and we have got to b(‘ obeyed." I was a short distance away. I did not hear 
those words myself, hut another member of our committee lieard them, and he 
immediately reported them to me. I said, “ Tliis is going too far, after all we 
know about Linderfelt. And we will send a telegram to llie governor at once." 
I drafted a telegram to the governor, .saying that we did not intend to report 
to him until later, l)ut we tisked him for tito immediate suspension of Linderfelt. 
I thought It right to do tliat. bmiuse I foresaw that Linderfelt’s retention in 
tlie militia, with tlm spirit which he then show'ed, w'ould surely lead to hlood- 
shed. 

In my judgment, gentlemen, and I speak most solemnly, it was the fact that 
Linderfelt, on that terrible April 20, took that same machiiu' gun to AValer 
Tank Hill overlooking Ludlow tliat caused the so-called Ludlow massacre, and 
that caustHl that feeling that led to all those horril)le suhsecpieiit eventvS. And 
I want to say tins, that Americans who have been dowm tliere and found out 
some of these things, liave said that it is not the Greeks tliat are so had, or any- 
thing of that kind, hut that if tliey had been Ameri«'ans tln‘y are not w’holly to 
blame; that if they had ht^en Americans tliey would imvc done a good deal worse. 

You have taken hearsay, much that is liearsay, and wliilc tliat is hearsay, that 
is what has heeu tolil, I am not attemiitiiig to Justify what hapiiened after 
liUdlow, hut I say this, tliat it is perfectly (‘xplicable ; it is as easily underspiod 
as any fact of iiistory can l>e understood. If a small stami) tax on tea justiiied 
the Boston Tea Party — and we glory in it, .some of iis, as an act of violence and 
destruction of propei’ty that was well warranted —sonic things that happened 
before — the week following the Ludlow,! mean — almost justify the acts of 
destruction tliat occurred. 

We asked fi>r the removal of Linderfelt. Tlie governor ])ai(l no attention to it. 
On .lannary 20, wlien we met the govi'rnor again, we went over the matter in 
detail willi tlie governor and urgeil liiiii then, and tliat was long before, curi- 
ously, April 20— .January 20, Fehrimry, March, Aiiril— three months before 
liUdiow, and if on January 20, when w'e hud asked for tin* removal of Linderfelt, 
lie hud then been removed, “ Ludlow ” would not have occurred. 

It was Linderfelt wi(!i the niacliine gun on Water Tank Hill — they called it 
the “baby"; Maj. Hamrock telephone! to Linderfelt to bring the "baby" with 
liim — the baby was tin* machine giiii — that was what caused " Ludlow.” 

Now, there is Linderfelt, and is lie a lirnte or is he not? As the captain told me 
yesterday, the captain of the militia, that he was a liriite, is that captain wrong, 
and am I wrong? Is he one of our " noble boys" that these iif'ople talk about in 
the militia that we must not insult? I say, and I say it with all the delibera- 
tion that Is pos.slble and with every .sense of responsibility, that if we continue 
to have such men In our militia this State will never thrive, this State will 
never prosper, and there never will he peace. And yet Linderfelt was tried 
ofter Ludlow, and after all these things are shown, how there at Ludlow he 
committed the act of breaking the «toek of Ui.s Springfield rifle over the head 
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of a prisoner, and they say it was conduct, I supix^sc, “ uiuvortliy of a /?entleniaii,” 
but there were “ exonerating clrcunistunces,” and they let liliu off, and he will 
probably be pnanoted, and that is our National Guar<l. Now, is that I’lgid, ge<i- 
tlenien, or is it wrong? Is my language too emphatic? So much for Liiulerfelt. 

I won’t say wiiat hapi>ened to Linderfelt up here while he was here; that is m 
matter of police court re<‘ord. That may be true or may not be ; I won't siteak of = 
that ; you can find it out elsewhere. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does that have any relation to the strike? 

Prof. Bkewsteb. It has a relation to the strike as showing Linderfeirs <'lmr- 
incter, that is all, while he was up here awaiiing the court-martial. It is simply 
another matter going to illustrate the character of the man ; that is al)oat all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If tliat inis any relation to the strike, 1 would like 
to hear it. 

Prof. Bbew'ster. Well, llie only bearing It has is upon the character of some 
of our militiamen. I do not know personally of the story. I have heard it on 
good authority. 

Chaiiaiian Walsh. Is that a matter of court record? 

Prof. Brewster. I think it got into the court. Tlie reporters <'au tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. We will go elsewhere, then. 

Prof. Brewster. It is just wliat yon might expect fnuu such a man, perhaps. 

Chairman Walsh. Ivet us not si)eak about it unless we liave specitic facts. 

Prof. Brewster. No; It is not nec(‘ssary. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless you can do that, proceed to something else. 

Prof, BREWSTtai. Now, tliere is a dilfereiKT* of ojdniou — of course, no difference 
of opinion exists about robherit^s. I/ieut. (Jen. Boiiglilou and Cen, C’hase. and 
all the rest of the upper-class militlanuMi will agree that llu*re is no (juestion 
about rol)l)eri(‘s. They are all wrong. Tliey liav(‘ court-martialed a great many 
jiien and found a great many guilty. Capt. Frost (ells me so. Thtu’e is no 
question about tliat. TIkut* is a diff(‘rence of opinion. lu)W(‘ver, about these 
things, tliese otlier things that are based <»n constitutional privileges. That is m 
matter that could only be gone into properly if a man made a long, (‘xtended 
legal argument upon constitutional rights and uim)u the celebrated .Moyer 
deci.sion. In my judgnnmt, the Movit decision, 1 submit, after some considera- 
tion of that and other decisicms upoti mililary matters, does not justify many 
of tlie violations of the Constitution wliicli it lias hecui tliouglit to autliorize. 
Tlie case was a jieculiar one. It was contrary to Ihe weight of luitliorlty at the 
time it was made, in 11X)5. There have been lawyers who have criticized it over 
and over again. But even admitting tliat it authorizes some iinconstilutional 
acts, it does not autliorize a great many Hint have biHui done. Tlu're is notli- 
ing, for instance, in it to warrant unlawful searches and certain seizures. 
There is great difference in the circumstances of that case and this. I will ju.st 
mention that there is a declaration there of “insurrection and robeilion” by 
Oov. Peabody. Gov. Ammons has not declared the .soutliern counties (o be in 
insurrection or rebellion, .so far as I can find (»ut. I may he mistaken about 
that; I have not smi it {inywliere in his declarations. 

There is another iiiiijortant consideration there to Ix' 1)oriie in mind as bearing 
on the authority of the militia. Gen. Chase lias created a “military district 
of Colorado.” The “military district of Col(*rado" is coterminous with the 
State of Colorado. The military district of (Vdorado is not confined, in Gem 
Chase’s judgment, to liUn Animas, Huerfano, am! Fremont Counties, where tliere 
miglit be riots; but he claims the riglit to arrest anyone at any place in the 
State at any time. lie has done it in one instance, at least ; gone out of those 
counties and arrestcxi persons without charge. Tlie same warrant whicli he 
has for arresting tliern outside of tho.'^e particular riotous counties would justify 
him in coming to Boulder and arresting the prc^sident of the iiniv(‘rsity if it was 
his arbitrary will to do so. He can do anything he wishes, under his view of 
military dictatorship. If American constitutional giwernment is to live, then 
that can not live with it. There is no question about it. I do not si^ak as a 
lawyer; I speak simply as a citizen. It is too manifest for anything. That he 
did establish this military district, and that it extended beyond those riotous 
counties is the boast of his friends. 

For instance, in the Chronicle-News, owned ami edited by my friend .Judge 
Northcutt, there Is a statement that one man is arresteil— I have it lien^-that 
this i.s now an illustration of Gen. Chase’s theory that he hms iind justilUxs a 
power to arrest anywhere in the State, He has done it in this ca.se. and this 
shows what he can do. 
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On November 15, .shortly after the militia entered the field, Gen. Chase issued 
an order which he served upon all the civil authorities— -upon the Las Animas 
and possibly on the Huerfano County authorities, I don’t know about that, 
but certainly iiimn those of Las Animas County. You will find it in the ex- 
hibits, Exhibit No. 71 in the congressional investigation, in which he says that 
the arrest^ and the trial and the disposition of the cases shall be under the 
orders of ‘the military, and no other, until further notice. At that time the 
courts were in session. 

Now, they never really trietl a man and executed him or imprisoned him, I 
think, wlio was not a military man, tried by court-martial, under that order; 
but it shows ^^•hat they thought and what they Intended they could do. They 
did not do what they did in West Virginia; they did not try people and send 
them to jail by a military commi.ssion. They did not do that. I really think 
that Lieut. Col. Boughton is too good a lawyer to have allowed that to be done; 
but tliey did other things almost as bad. They threatened to arrest the district 
attorney. Lieut. Col. Boughton, in addressing the court in one habeus corpus 
case, said to the court, “ It is a matter of indifference to Gen. Chase whether 
nien ai'resled and held by him are guilty or innocent of crime.” Think of that, 
gentlemen, in a constitutional goveriiment. “ It is a matter of indifference to 
Gen. Cliase whetlKu* men arrested and held by him are guilty or innocent of 
crime.” The arl)itrary will of a man set up In a peaceful community above the 
constitution, above the law, above everything, where we have the or<linary 
American privilege of trial by jury, and where we have the general rule that 
you must know the law beforehand, that it must not be conlined swretly in a 
Ilians liead, issued v.hen he says it shall eome out, hut where everyone must 
know what the law is before he can be held to it — “ the general laws,” the 
fundamental, old principle of the Anglo-American law. There, if you want the 
relation of the civil to tlie military authorities, there you have it. There is no 
room for argument. 

The arrest of ^fother Jones without warrant, without any suspicion of crime, 
was one of the greatest outrages upon civilized American jurisprudence that 
lias been perpetrated. Tlie excuse given was at one time by Gen. CJui.se tliat 
she was going to the tent colonies to keep tlie union men in the tent colonies. 
Is that a crime? Then, I am guilty of a crime, bi'cniise at Ludlow, after finding 
that men were tlicre of their own free will, by talking with them in groups ami 
singly I advised them to stand by tiie union; and every man who has looked 
into "the conditions in the south will advise them to stand by the union ; every 
man will wlio has looked into it fairly and iiiijiartially. It Is their only hope 
from serfdom. She advised them, so Gen. (Jiaso said, or she was going to 
advise them to stand by tlie nnioii and stay in the camps; and tliat is her 
crime. Afterwards that was .slightly inodifieil, and it is said that .she made, as 
Gen. Chase said in his report to the governor, profane and vulgar speeclies, of 
which ho has verbatim copies. Now, his stenographer introduced a copy before 
the congre.ssional committee which is probably — and we have a right to assume it 
is — the worst copy they could find of her speech, beirause they certainly would 
introduce the worst they could find. I find it here among the exhibits, and I 
will respectfully submit that any man who can read it and say that it is capable 
of the characterization tliat Gen. Chase gives her spwches in liis general report 
to the governor must he crazy. 

Commissioner Weixstock. What is the name of the wit;ne.ss? 

Prof. Brew.ster. The name of the witne.ss who introduced that is McDonald. 
I will give you, if you wish, a reference. I have an index here whicli I siient 
five weeks in preparing. Mother Jone.s’s speecli is referred to in our briefs, 
by the wuiy. 

Commissioner Wfjnstock. B. .1. McDonald? 

Prof. Brewster. Yes, sir. The speech is published in full. There was an in- 
teresting thing about tliat that I never quite understood, but I think it was ex- 
plained in some way. The speech was a carbon copy. It was all in one carbon 
until you came to a certain part that is a little wwse than the other parts. In 
that she .says what they did in West Virginia, and that is of a different type. I 
don’t .say that it w^us inserted. If I were arguing a case before a jury, I could 
have made a very strong point and have convinced the jury pretty well that 
that was not in the original speech, or at least that there had b^n some modifi- 
cation of it. But however that may be, the worst part is on that page, and 
there she speaks of the fact that when they found In West Virginia that they 
were getting no protection whatever from any of the authorities they exer- 
cised their constitutional privilege of buying arms, and they bought up the arms 
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that they could find In Charleston. That is the worst thing there is in the 
speech. I think yon will find that so. And that is what any person ought to 
do in self-protection, of course. If I find that I am not being protected in my 
home, I propose to buy arms ami protect myself under my constitutional privi- 
h*ge; and I think every other American citizen will dO the same. Her speech 
is offered in evidence on page 1911 of tlie record, and among the exhibits it will 
he found printed in full on page 1872. I think you will find it there in full. 
No; I am mistaken. It is referred to, I see, in several different places. It may 
be page 2060, I think, that the speech is published in full. 

Commissioner Weinstoctc. No. 

ITof. Brewster. Well, I have not looked at it for some time. I can fii\d it 
readily for you. I will find It now. I find a copy of my testimony here. What 
I say is that it is probably the worst that they could find of hers, that they had 
verbatim reports of the rest, and I siilnnit there is nothing very bad in the 
whole speech. The speech is offered at page 1911. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It refers here to Exhibit 105, hut it does not give 
the speech. 

Prof. Brewster. Exhibit 105, speech of Mother .Tones, page 206G. 

CommissioiK'r Wk instock. No. 

Prof. Brewster. May I look at that a moment? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; come right around here. 

Prof. Brewster. Well, it must l>c a typewriter's error. Of course, the ex- 
hibits are in the last volume. Now. I will find It in Just a moment. There it is, 
“Address of Mother Jones, deliveri'd before the convention in Trinidad, Colo,, 
on Tuesday, the 16th day of September, A. D. 1913,” page 2630. They got the 
figures wrong here, you see. 

I am reminded here, in looking at this index, of another interesting viola- 
tion of constitutional rights, that it is not necessary to dwell mucli on, jind it 
is the deprivation of the delivery of mail to the prisoners. Registered letters 
siuit to Mother Jones, at Sail Rafael Hosiiilal, were not given to her. We 
carefully looked into tlie matter of law and there is no warrant for any military 
authority to refuse to d(‘liver mail to prisoiuTs. Much orher mail was not 
delivered to other pri.soners— and things of that sort. 

Among the Interesting arrests made were some of women; for instance, 
during the parade in Trinidad. There was a parade. They arrested there 
Mrs. Thomas and kept her 11 days in jail at Trinidad, and she had to send 
for her little children to live there in Jail with her. There was no charge 
against her, except tliat wlien a soldier was pushing her — I think the militia- 
man was pushing her on the streets of Trinidad — I believe, she hit him with 
her muff or something of that sort. Tlie evidence was all recorded in the 
congressional investigation. 

Then there was the arrest of Stromberg~a business man of 20 years’ standing 
in Trinidad. He was standing in liis shop on a Saturday evening, and the 
street was crowded, and he was arrested. To be sure, he was only detained 
a few hours. 

There was arrest after arrest down tiiere, of cour.se. Tlie merchants of 
Trinidad will tell you all about them, if they will .speak their minds out, of 
course. You must understand, gentlemen, that a great many people in Las 
Animas and Huerfano Counties dare not, or liave not dared at least — they 
may after a while dare — to speak their minds out. I saw one man who begged 
me not to liuve him subpccnaed as a witness. He knew things, but he could 
not tell, it would hurt him in his busine.s.s. Tlie>- stand, many of them— I 
mean many otherwise intelligent and brave poople — ^stand in fear of what may 
happen to them in a business and social way if they say a word against the — 
what they call “ the company.” Of course there are large masses of people 
who would be afraid of anything, and tliere is a large population there which 
is so given to drink and so iinfortiuiately afflicted with veneral disease (I am 
told by a man that lives there and has lived there a long while), that their 
minds are seriously affected, and they stand, of course, in constant mortal fear 
of the higher authorities. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where is that? 

Prof. Brewster. In those two lower counties. It is a curious thing that 
tliere are people there of 25 years’ residence, who can hardly speak English. 
•They do not call themselves Mexicans. They want to he called, I think, just 
Americans; that Is, they consider themselves a sort of native American, but 
they are of Mexican antecedents. They have schools there, but many of them 
can not speak English. Some of those people are on the various juries that 
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try cases in which w’orklnjr men may be involved, and obviously It takes but 
very little influence— a glance from a deputy sheriff in a court room toward 
the jury — prearranged signal— fixes tliat jury. 

There was some doubt in the minds of the congressional committee as t(> 
whether these stories, half of them, were true; and as a matter of fact. 
Congressman Keating tells me he can not get people in Washington to believe 
half of the stories of political conditions in these counties, because they sotnii 
so incredible. There was some doubt in the minds of the congressional com- 
mittee as to the situation down there, so we looked up the record of one 
particular trial, and It is worth while illustrating to you— I am speaking 
somewhat off-handed without any preparation, but I think I have the names 
and dates right ; it is worth while to illustrate that case. There was a deputy 
sheriff there under .Teff Farr, in Walsenburg, by the name of Miller. On 
January 4, by the way, wliile Afother Jones w’ns being deported— this is a 
slight digression, I was there at Walsenburg, and I arrive<l just after Miller, 
a tall, stalwart man, with many mdches in his gun, I am told, to indicate 
the people he had killed, hut I did not see his gun with the notches. I arrived 
fit the corner where Miller had just knockeil into the gutter a small union 
hoy, and I thought I would follow IMlller find ask him why he had attacked 
that small union boy ; that Is, I say smaller— 17 or 18 years old and a small 
lad, and this Miller was a tall fellow. And I told one of the committ^x^ 
who was there with me that I was going to speak to Miller about it. “ Why,” 
they said, “don’t do it; he will sluKit you up to night as sure as can bo,” and 
I thought tliat was a safe tiling to avoid and I did not speak to him. But 
I followotl him, and he carries a gun. as everyone will tell you iliut knows 
him. this way [indieatlngl. always with his hand In his pocket and the gun 
sticking out this way {indicating!. I .saw it myself, following him. He does 
not <'nrry it in here openly or in his belt as any other man would, but carries 
it this way [indicatingl. ^Miller attacked a man by the name of Ball, and 
broke his jaw. Ball was not very big, and Miller was a big man ; he liroke 
Ball’s jaw, and he wfLs trieil just liefore tlie congressional coimnitlee sat. 
Miller w’as a deputy .sheriff, find lie was tried in the court hml before a jury of 
12 men, with 7 or 8 otiier deputy sheriffs, friends of I\Ill1er’s and a brother of 
a <'ity assessor or city treasurer, I forget which, but in Chief Farr’s par- 
ticular circle, and, of cour.se, Miller was acf|uitted. We did not try the ca.se 
over again, hut I found some interesting testimony, and tliey had a particular 
militiaman by the name of Shelton, who te^stified that this .small boy Ball 
liad b(*en the aggressor in a fight and had Httacke<l Millei* and tliat Miller 
liad broken his jaw in self-defense. But a Mr. Crier, a reputable business man 
down there, told the congr(*sslona1 committee that he saw the whole thing 
and that Miller attacked Bidl without apparent provocation and hit him until 
he broke his jaw: and Miller was ac<]|nitted by a jury composed largely of 
detmty sheriffs. That is the Icind of justice that they administer in what is 
called the “Kingdom of Jeff Farr,” in Huerfano County. Jeff Farr is a 
good fellow to meet, a stout fellow, and a pleasant cliap. Farr runs a wliole- 
sale liquor business, and liquor men 'who do not buy of Jeff Farr often find 
their houses closed as disorderly places — and so it goes. 

Now, if you want something ns to the political conditions, you will get notli- 
Ing better tlian the addresses of .fudge McHendry and Judge Northnitt. Judge 
McHendry Is the present <listrict judge; Judge Northcutt is the present general 
attorney for the coal operators’ combination, and in tlie campaign of 1912 spoke 
at Lamar. We have verbatim copies of tlieir sjieeches, the anthentlcity of which 
has never been denied, and there tliey give tlie grave condition of the political 
situation. We quote them in our brief and it is not necessary to quote them 
now, and I suppose, of course. Judge Nortlicult will not deny tliat ho made the 
speech, and that the conditions were such as lie said they were. He said, for 
instance, among other things, in speaking of tlie way the slate is made ; he said, 
“ You know how It is, so and so, five men get together and they say, ‘ I.«et us 
put up so and so for county clerk.’ ‘ Oh, no,’ says another, ‘ he may have had 
some trouble with some pit ho.ss and we don’t want to put him up.’ ” And he 
says, “ So, gentlemen — when speaking to the voters — that is the way it gm^s. 
A man is not chosen for his ability or for his Integrity, but is he satisfactory to 
the companies?” That is Judge Northeutt’s speech, and he won’t deny it; he 
will tell you about all that. And Judge McHendry says this: That a few men 
In Denver get together, and with Cass Herrington, who is known to be the 
political agent — I have not his exact words; Judge Northeutt’s description was 
so graphic, and I was so closely connected with him, that his words carried 
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more weight Judge McHendry I do not know personally and I do not know his 
exact words, but they are quoted in our brief. It is a matter, gentlenjen, of 
common historical kuowletlge, common knowledge In Colorado, everyone admits 
it, everyone knovus it How It can bo said that tlie coal companies Iiave not 
exercised political domination in Huerfano and Las Animas Counties— how 
that can be said— is one of the amazing thing.s in tins amazing strife. How 
ftlr. Welborn can for a moment have persuaded himself to believe lliat, among 
other things that he says, is more than I can understand. If Mr. Welborn be- 
lieves, as I believe he does to a great extent, if Mr. Welborn believes a small 
part of what he says is true, he is the most unsophisticated business man I hove 
over met in my life. 

Now, this is much hearsay. You have taken hearsay. You should go, if you 
have the time, over the ground yourselves. You should see, as I saw, the 
miners, and I don't belicwe— I was told by niy friends the miners of the south 
have no grievances, and I thought prol)al)ly they were right, so when I was 
down on the military commission T thought I would talk with the miners, and 
I sneaked away from my union friends time and again and talked with the 
miners. They were not under the domination of any agitator, because — while 
I am an agitator aiid propose to be one tlie rest of my life, agitating for trulli 
and justice, I was not that kind of an agitator with tliese particular men; that 
is, I was not influeneing these men at all, because I was not esi>echilly predis- 
posed at that time towjird the union — I was not asking them ; that is, not in a 
persuasive way, but 1 went up t(> one fellow at Segundo, I remember, while they 
were having a union meetiiig iqjstairs, and he was a nice-looklug fellow that 
looked to ir.e to be an Austrian, a handsome young fellow', and I supposed he 
was disgruntled — a disgruiitkMi, compulsory member of the union, so to speak, 
because he W’as not attemling the ludon mwliiig u])stnirs, so I thought, now^, I 
will have a chance to sliow my friend Lawson how unions dominate and t(‘rror- 
ize these men, and I w'ent up to liim and spoke to him about the weather, and 
he said the weather was “all they liad,” and i asked him why he w'as not up- 
stairs, and he said, “I don't want to go upstairs; I liave heard all that before." 
I said. “ You don’t care for the union, do you?" he said, “Care for the union? 
What can we do without the union? AVe want our freedom, and w^e can not 
have It without the union." “Well," I said, “how do you mean?" He said, 
“ AVe can not ask for anything w'ithout the union hacks us." I said, “ What do 
you want to ask fur?" He .said— and that is the first time I had heard e.si)e- 
claily of short weiglits; this was before the congre.ssional investigation when I 
was called into it — he said, “ 1 'want my weights rigid." I said, “ AVhut do you 
mean?" He said, “I get my coal out and I don’t get my right weights." I 
said. “Tell rne about it in particular." He .says, “How would you like to have 
a car weighing 3,800 or 4,000 and get only 3,000 or 3, “00 for it? '’ I said, “ Does 
tliut liappen? " He .said, “ It happims all the time." Now, I didn’t believe it, I 
didn't believe it, but when I found—I honestly didn't believe it ; when I found 
that man after man, and not a poor Slav or a poor Greek or some man they say 
you can not believe; but when I found that these Rnglislimeu and Scotchmen 
and men with names as good as any of onr names, told us time after time that 
there wei*e short weights — that they knew it was sliort weight, and they told 
us how they know it was short weight— a coal miner meaKUj-es by his arm and 
knows the size of ids ear and the amount of tonnage there sliouhl he in it — and 
it wa,s “ short weight all the time," one man said. Specific instances were given 
of sliort weight — I was compelled to believe they had that grievance at least 
among the southern miners. I do not charge now, and never have, that the 
operators were deliberately— I mean men like r)sgoi>d aiitl AVolborn and Brown — 
deliberately directing there should he short weights, but I charge the pit bo.ss, 
and in some cases the superintendent, with short weighting the men, in order 
to make a record for his mine, ami it is too evident and too clear for any con- 
tradiction. 

Commissioner AA'kinstock. Will you permit a digression at this point, Pro- 
fes.sor ? 

Prof. Bkew.ster. Yes ; T ought to stop. T could go on for weeks. 

Comrals.sioiier Weixstock. May I ask a question on u somewhat different 
line? 

Prof. Bbewstek. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Wein-stoi'K. Heferring to llie }iddre.s,s of Mother .Tones, de- 
livered to a convention in Trinidad, Colo., on Tuesday, the 16th day of Septem- 
ber, A. D. 1913, you characterized it as containing nothing that would Incite 
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Prof. Brewster. I thought so when I read It. Of course, opinions may differ. 

Commissioner Weinstock, What do you say as to this language used by her 
on that occasion : “ The time is ripe for you to stand together, men, and make 
the operators come tiirough, and If you don’t, who, by the eternal God, will? 
This thing of standing slavery in this country is going to end, I want to tell 
you, my friends; and if you men are too cowardly, there ai’e enough women 
in this country to come in and beat the hell out of you.” And again: “I 
called a committee and I said, ‘ Here, take this document into the governor’s 
office and present it to him. Now, don’t get on your knees ; you don’t need to 
get on your knees. We have got no kings in America. Stand on both your 
feet, with your head erect ’ said I,” 

Prof. Brewster (interrupting). May I interrupt? That is in respect to the 
governor of West Virginia? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. ‘“And present that document to the gover- 
nor’ and they said, ‘Will we wait?’ and I said, ‘No; don’t wait and don’t 
say your honor,’ said I, because very few of those fellows have any honor and 
don’t know what it is. 

“When we adjourned the meeting and saw we were not going to get any 
help, I said, ‘We will protect ourselves ami buy every gun in Charleston.* 
There was not a gun left in Charleston, and we did it openly, no underhand 
business about it, for I don’t believe in at all. We simply got our guns and 
ammunition and walked down to the camps and the fight began.” 

Prof. Brewster. Taken from the whole speech extracts of that kind — and 
that was on that peculiar page that was tyixnvritten a little differently from 
the others — such clauses are susceptible of being criticized as somewhat in- 
cendiary and disrespectful, but I maintain it is a proper practice to take the 
whole speech together. Now, the worst part of that is the buying of arms and 
the suggestion that they should buy arms, but you notice that she puts that in 
connection with the facts that when they foiuxl Ihcy were not going to get 
protection in any way they bought arms and then she says the fight began. 
Now, I take it, and that is the way I read it, that it was not necessarily a fight 
with the arms but a prolonged contest for protection. TInd is the worst tiling 
in that speech. If you will read the whole speech, and I trust you all will, 
you will see how she deplon's anything in the nature of a contest if it can 
possibly be avoided. Now, for my part, so far as she speaks disrespectfully of 
others, that is wrong in a way, and yet when she says, “ Don’t say your honor, 
because very few of them have any honor,” while that is slightly an exagger- 
ation, I nevertheless think it is quite true of very many, not only governors, 
but other ix>litlcians, who have taken high office and become influential. It 
seems to me that that is not such an awfully bad thing. I say opinions will 
differ; tastes will differ. I should, under the provocation they had in West 
Virginia, and I think I should if I lunl been a miner, under the provocations I 
have learned of in southern Colorado and been told of on what seems to me the 
most reliable authority, by sober-minded men, I should have done worse things 
than some of the miners have done. I should have said worse things than 
Mother Jones said, myself. 

The time has come, there Is no question about it, when something has got 
to be done. I prefer peaceful methods. We have got to have peaceful methods. 
But when the operators obstinately reject a simple request for a conference 
without knowing what that conference might lead to, when they will not sit 
in the same room with McLennan, Doyle, Hayes, and Lawson, who are every 
whit as good men as they are or as any of us, when they reject the urgent 
apiieals of the governor, then it is time that Mother Jones or someone else 
did say something pretty <leclded has got to be done. 

You asked, Mr. Commissioner, this morning a question of Mr. Welborn, and 
this Illustrates one of the fundamental troubles In the whole business. 1 think 
It was you, Mr. Weinstock, who asked Mr. Welborn, “AVe are anxious to 
discuss collective bargaining,” etc., and asked him for his opinion as a citi- 
zen, and Mr. Welborn says, “I can not forget my own enterprise.” And that 
is the trouble. Mr. AVelborn is the type of the man who puts what he calls 
his business before his citizenship, before society’s rights, before his men’s 
rights, and before any rights. He said on the congressional investigation, 
when he was asked on cro8,s-exami nation : “ Do you not think that society has 
some rights in this— that is, your business? ” He says, “ I am very sure it Is 
my business, and I am going to manage my business In my own way.” And 
see what he has done. He has managed his business in his way, and it has 
brought disgrace upon a great State and upon a Nation. Now, that Is plain 
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lanf?iiage ; that is like Mother Jones’s laiisuage ; and make treason of it if you 
will. There it stands, and I stand by It. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will take an adjournment until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

Prof. Brewster. Not through with me? 

(’hairman Walsh, No ; please resume the stand at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’cl(K*k p. m., the further proceedings were .‘uljourned 
until the following morning, Tuesday, December 8, 1914, at 10 o’clock.) 


DexWer, Colo., Tuesday, December 8, a> m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Ballard, O’Connell, Lennon, (Jar- 
retson, Welnstock, and llarriman. 

(’halrman Wai.sh. The commission will plea.M' be In order, 

1‘rof. Brewster, will you kindly resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. JAMES H. BREWSTER— Continued. 

Prof. Brewster. Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there something you <lcsired to say before any ques- 
tions were asked? 

Prof. Brewster. I wish to say this, to make a po.sslble correction. I have 
not seen ray testimony, but just a few minutes ago Col. Lee cfime to me and 
said I had misquoted him. I asked him in what particular. He said that I 
said that he told me that Brugato at 8egundo was robbed, and that he Investi- 
gated the case and was satisfied that he was robbed, and that he was robbed 
by a militiaman, but he did not know by whom. As far as I can recall, I said 
no such thing. If I did, it is a mistake. 

Chairman Walsh. The record will show that you stateil the Italian was 
robbed and colonel said he knew he was robbed, but not by whom. 

Prof. Brewster. That is the only point. 

Chairman Walsh. There was no charge made in the record that he was 
robbed by a militiaman. You may proeeiMl. (Naniriissioiu'r Welnstock has a 
(piestion to ask you. 

Prof. Brewster. I wanted to have that corre(*tion made. 

(’halrman Walsh. The record is correct on that. 

Prof. Brewster, I didn’t say Lee said that he admitted he was robbe<l by a 
militiaman, 

(’hairinan Walsh. No, sir. 

Now, Commissioner Welnstock would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T'pon whose shoulders, Professor, do you place 
the responsibility for the alleged abuses on the part of the militia? 

Prof. Brewster. There are two classes of abuses. There are what I call the 
vulgar abuses — such as robberies; those belong to the individuals who com- 
mitted them. The greatest abuses, as many of us conceived them to be, of con- 
stitutional rights, 1 place upon the shoulders — place upon Adjt. Gen. Chase 
and his immediate advlsers.the initial adviser being — ^the best Informed man 
probably being — Lieut. Col. Boughton. He is a lawyer, ami he was through 
the Cripple Creek matter to some extent, and 1 believe, though I am not — he 
has never told me — but I understand he is attorney for the mine owners’ asso- 
ciation, or has been reccmtly — that is, the metalliferous mines, not the coal 
oi)erators’ association. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As the result of your investigation, about when 
did these alleged abuses on the part of the militia begin and about when did 
tliey end? How long a period of time did they cover? 

Prof. Brewster. At dilTerent camps they began at different times. At some 
camps they never began. For instance. Company K, under Capt. Van Cise, 
while at least it was composed, made up, of fine young college fellows, never 
committed any of these robberies, nor as far as I know did Van Cise ever 
authorize any unconstitutional arrests, or anything of that kind, unless he did 
it under a command of his superior officers; and I have no evidence of that 
At Segundo and Valdez, apparently very soon after the entry of the militia into 
the field there were these robberies and I can not place the first date; it was 
along within two weeks or so after the militia went into the field, that it 
w'ould seem to be unwarranted arrests were made. How long they lasted I can 
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not now remember, but it is admitted tliat certain classes of arrests were made 
under the plea of military necessity and kept up continually for sime time. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. Well, the militia was called out some tiuie 
around October 7, were they jiutV 

Prof. Brewster. No; October 28, as I remember it now. The order was 
given October 27, I think, but 1 think it shows the governor said October 2a 

Commissioner Weinstocik. I have here a chronology of the Colorado coal 
strike, under which it says: “October 7 to 9, disorders nears Ludlow; local 
militia In command and, under slierilf, moved to maintain order.” 

Prof. Brewster. TJiat is in a sense another proposition. There was a local 
company, I forget the name, at Trinidad — I forget the number or letter. That 
was called out to assist in quelling the riots and trouble that liad occurred 
by various shootings October 7 and 9 at Ludlow. 

Commisslonei* Weinstock. ] see llie National Guard had not vet been called 
out? 

Prof. Brewster. Not tiie general National Guard. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, here under October 27 it reads: “Clash 
of guards and strikei^s at Forbe’s tent colony; tents riddled; boy hurt hv 
machine gun.” Had the National Guard been called out then? 

Prof. Brewster. Not (he general militia. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The militia was called out about October 2.‘i? 

Prof. Brewster. No; I think they went into the field October 28-Octobej* 
20 to 29. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It reads; “Shooting iu‘ar Ltidlow; strikers 
alarmed over invasion of militia with armored train ; October 2(3, Gov. Ammons 
called out all troops of the National <Juard.” 

Prof. Brewster. He may have given the order then ; I think they got to the 
field October 28. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As a result of your investigation how soon after 
Octoiier 26 did these abuses begin, that you speak of? 

Prof. Brew ster, Early in November there were some robberies at Segundo 
and Valdez, and I have to speak of that with great caution, about the dato.s at 
that time, as to the arrests, but I think tliey occurred w)on after the militia 
went into the field. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And hew lung did thes(‘ abuses continue or what 
day did they cease? 

Prof. Brewster. Well, so far as <T*rlain classes of abuses are oojieerno<l, 
there was evidence <iuriug February, at (h(> h<*ariiig of tlie congrt^ssional com- 
mittee, of very recent robberies. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let us forget. Professor, these individual cases. 

Prof. Brewster. Well. 

Commi.ssioiier Weinstock. Le( us simply deal with the cases w'liere the 
authorities were responsible. 

Prof. Brew\ster. ()f course, that is better. Tlie only charge that we make as 
to the others is a neglect to investigate promptly, and, as it seems, justly. 
The cliarges- tlie arrests—l don’t know that I have the dates In mind, and 
I don’t know that I liave the dates at all of the precise arrests. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, just approximately. I am not particular 
about specific dates. I just w’unt to know tliose three points in my mind 

Prof. Brewster (interrupting). Well, thiTe were some going on in Decem- 
ber — early in December. Wbefiier there were any arrests In January and 
February of 1914, I can not now recall. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was there a protest made by aiiyboily — that is, 
by any body of reputable citizens to the governor of the State, or to the officer 
in command of the militia— any protest against these alleged unconstitutional 
things? 

Prof. Brewster. Why, yes 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). How soon after they took place? 

Prof. Brewster. I don’t suppose a great many people will call union miners 
reputable citizens, of course; but they protested early In the stage. Mr. 
Doyle was arrested early in December, and his arrest was protc'sted against by 
all his union friends; and, if I remember rightly, he was released upon a 
tel<^>honIc order by the governor — from the governor. H(* must have been 
nrrestwl before the middle of December, because I remember of speaking in 
public of it, and of being ridiculed for protesting against his arrest. That 
was on December 16 that I spoke of that, and it was, periiaps, the week before 
Uiat that he was arrested and jailed without the slightest pretext that he had 
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committed any crime, except the crime of being a union man or a union official. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Summing up, your view is that Cen. Chase and 
his immediate advisers are responsible for these abuses of constitutional 
rights? 

l*rof. Bbewsi’Eii. Yes. I should place the responsibility a little higher up 
were it not that Gov. Ammons, wlio w^ould ultimately be responsible, W'as w rongly 
informed on a great many points ; was not well ; is almost blind ; and I do not 
think he ought to be blame<l entirely. The blame lies in the mental attitude of 
Gen. Chase, who believes that there is a war when there is a riot ; and, of course, 
there is a great difference between a war and a riot. He believes that a riot 
suspends, as a war does, all law, and that he becomes absolutely dictator. He 
practically said so in our first interview. He told me so; and there is where 
W’e had our first little dispute, that in war all laws are suspendwl. That is true, 
but there W'as no war ; there Is no war wdien the courts are oixm. There is no 
W'ar when tliei'e is a riot. The Gordon riots in England at the time of the 
Catholic disputes there, those severe riots were not war. Tliere was not even 
declarwl to be a state of war by anyone. Gov. Ammons never declared Las 
Animas and Huerfano (’ounties in a state of insurrection and rebellion as Gov. 
Peabody, in Teller County, for instance, did in ltX)4. There were riots; there 
was unjustifiable shooting on both sides, early in Octobei’. There were w lcke<i 
murders, but the first murder was the Lippiutt murder by Belcher — Lippiatt, the 
organizer. Mr. Welhorii siJoke of the murder of Lee. I carefully investigated, 
so far as I could, the murder of Lee, a mine guard. It appears that I^ee was a 
plucky, bJ'ave, coui’ageous man, relute<l, I believe, to Ibe Lees of Virginia, but 
when he w'as drunk he was very bad. Certain Greeks whom he had ubiised 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Was I^e a militiaman? 

Prof. Bkewsteu, No; he w'as a deputy sherilf, 1 think. Now, I speak with 
caution there. I think he w'as a mine guard, hut I believe he was a deputy 
sheriff, a ndghty good felluw’ in many ways; but be laid incurred the enmity of 
certain Greeks; and after Lippiatt w’as killeil, and just the (Jay after the .strike 
W'as called — but, ns I am informed by .several reputalile citizens of Trinidad, not 
as connected with the strike — lie wms shot, owing to a private grudge that these 
Greeks had. 1 think they were Greeks. Tlio'y skijiped; they ran away. They 
never have been found. Tliey murdered him, deliberately shot him, as Mr. 
AVelborn says, from liis horse. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that the first offense? 

Prof. Bkewstku. The first shooting was the shooting of Lippiatt on the streets 
of Trinidad by Belcher. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who was Belcher? 

Prof. BiiEWSTEK. Belcher was a Bahlwin-Felts detective. Afterwai'ds he wnis— 
1 think Belcher was shot afterwards. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that the first act of violence in the strike — the 
very start? 

I'rof. Brewster. That was a little before the strike. 

(kmimi.ssioner Weinstock. A little before the strike, liid your coniii]itti*i* 
investigate that particular case? 

Prof. Bimw'STER. No, no. That particular committee I was on first wa.s look- 
ing into sfieciul 

Commissioner Weinstock. Looking into what? 

Prof. Brew ster. LiMiking into esix?cially the abu.ses of the militia, or alleged 
abuses. We were not investigating the strike at that time. The strike I inves- 
tigated on by own hook ; w'lienever I could get away from these union men 1 
investigated the strike on my own hook. 

1 w'ant to say hei'e, by the way, becau.se it has a bearing, I think, ui>on this 
whole matter of my statement, that at the time I was acting as a member of the 
committee investigating the militia I was under no obligations whatever to the 
United Mine Workers of America. I was not in their pay. I was doing what I 
thought W'as the duty of a citizen indeiXMidently of anyone. When I was retaineii 
as special counsel I was paid. When I llnlshtHl my lust brief I cen.seil my con- 
nection with the Uniteil Mine Workers in any way. I am under no obligations 
now’ to the United Mine Workers. I have not seen them for some time. I hate 
to rake up any of the past, except ns It may have a hearing, by teaching us .some- 
thing from past experience as to what we should do in Uie future. That is the 
only reason. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do yon hold the operators resi>ousible for any of 
these alleged acts on the part of the militia ? 
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Prof. Bbewsteb. Only In this way, that Maj. Boughton, now Lieut. Cd, , 
Bouglitoii, was in constant, almost daily, communication with the operators; 
that Judge Northcutt, their attorney, was in constant communication with Gen. 
(Mmse; that they were there, as two members of the congressional committee 
told me when they learned the facts, not to preserve order, but to break the 
strike. The breaking of a strike, bad as a strike is, is not the duty of the State 
Kational Guard. The breaking of a strike is for the operators and society to 
attend to, and for the people wlio furnish the money from the East. Let then 
break the strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, how’ do you connect the coal operators with 
tlie abuses of the militia? 

Prof. Brew'si'er. I don’t connect them with it, except that they were — no, I 
think the operators will admit that there w'ere gross abuses of the militia, that 
they did not authorize or warrant, except as it temletl to break the. strike. So, 
the militia is one thing, the operators are another, and society is another. 

Commissioner W’einstock. If you w’cre an otllcer in command. Professor, how 
would you deal with men or women who resorted to incendiary language in the 
strike zone? 

Prof. Brewster. If I saw’ the man or heard or knew' the man, or had prob- 
able cause to believe tliat the men or women were resorting to incendiary 
language in (he strike zone, I would, as a military man, assist the civil authori- 
ties by acting as a lioliceman, arresting tluan, and turning them over just as 
scK)n as possible to the ('ivil authorities to be dealt with. 

Commlssi(uier Weinstock. Would you deport them? 

Prof. Brewster. iShr, I would not deport them. Why should I deport them, 
any more than 1 should deport L. M. Bow’ers, wiio was a resident of Binghump- 
lori, or anybody else? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. If martial Uav Inul been declared? 

Prof. I^REW'STER. There is no martial law’, Mr. Weinsto(.‘k. There is no such 
thing as martial law'. Martial law can only be declared by the legislature. 
And martial law’, ns we all know', is’ the absence of all law. It is a misnomer. 
Martial law^ may he calknl, if you will, “ martial rule,” but martial law is only 
existent In time of w'ar. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Hasn’t (he eoiumander in chief the right to declare 
martial law’? 

Prof. Brewster. No, sir; not in America! And in no civilized country, 
except possibly one or two continental eonntri(\s where they have a peculiar 
thing they call “declaring a state of siege.” In England no commander can; 
only Parliament ctin declare martial law. There is no such thing as martial 
law. It is more than a misnomer, it is martial rule that exists in war as a 
ne<,*essity of war, and places in the hands of all iK‘ople, military and civil — 

I mean places the lives and existence of all people in the arbitrary control of the 
militai'y commander as an absolute w’ar necessity. 

Commissioner AVErNSTOcK, In the case of Mother Jones, Professor, if you had 
been the officer in command and you believed that she laid been guilty of resort- 
ing to incendiary language, what w'ould you have done with her? 

Prof. Brewster. Incendiary language? 

Commissioner AA’eixs'HX’k. Language likely to lead men to acts of riot. 

Prof. Brewster. First, I should go and talk witli Mother Jones or have her 
come to me ; if I was commander I w’ould have lier come to me. I should tell 
her. that frt‘e sptvch did not justify the im’itlng of riots. If she persisted in 
actually inciting riots and not merely in keeping union men in the camps, or 
speaking disre.spectfully of property as compared with humanity, I think I 
should arrest her and try to find some charge uix»n wliich I could hold her as a 
criminal in tlie ordinary courts of the State or the county. But the precise 
specification is a diflicult one to meet, ns to what w'ould be done, until it is 
ascertained exactly wliat is meant by incendiary language. For instance, I 
just want to say one word, and I w ill try not to talk too much. The I. W, W.’s 
much as I despise their general methods, have a right to speak their minds out. 
AfVhy, w’e boast of our free speech, and we must have it. But the direct incite- 
ment to even riot must be stopped. It w’oiild depend upon the emergency, upon 
the circumstances. But, first, certainly I should have a talk with Mother 
Jones, and In talking with her I w’ould find~as I have found in talking with her 
and In talking with other people w’ho have use<l strong language — I have found 
that you can reason with them and i)ersuade them; but you can not educate 
people by lighting them nor falsely imprisoning them; nor can you persuade 
persons by shaking your list in their faces. Now, speaking there upon the evl- 
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tlence, fow may ask Gen. Chase, if he comes on the stand, how many times he 
lias shaken his fist In people's faces simply because tliey liave dared to differ — 
men and women — tnen and women dared to differ with him upon points of 
opinion. You might ask him, further, if he can conceive of Lee or Grant or 
any real soldier shaking his fist In the faces of women and men because they 
disagreed with him upon constitutional questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Coming back to the point, then, if Motlier Jones, 
for example, had’ resorted to language that you, as commander, reganled as 
incendiary in character, you would have arrested her and turned her over to 
the civil authorities? 

Prof, Bbewsteb. I would have, first, talked with her, told her to stop, that it 
nni.st not occur again; and if she persl.sted I Mould have arrested her and 
turned her over to the civil authorities, on the tloctrine that the militia in such 
cases — the National Guard in sucli cases— is simply acting as police officers and 
not as commanders In a war zone. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Returning to jMother .Tones. Your contention Is 
that the speech which she delivered on flic ICth day of Se[)teniher Mas n<»t in- 
cendiary in character? 

Prof. Brkm'stek. Taken as a M'hole — taken as a M’hole, I think it can he dem- 
onstrated to any body of people that that is not incendiary in character— taken 
as a M’hole. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have r(‘ad the spwch, of course, of Mark 
Antony over the dead body of Capsar, in Umne, more than 2,000 years ago? 
Could you find 

Prof. Brewster. It seems 2,000 years since I read it. 

Cominissionor Weinstock. Could you find one direct M’ord in that speech tliat 
was incendiary in character, and still did it not arouse men to action and to 
bloodshed? 

Prof. Brewster. Very true. 

Commissioner Weinswciv. Nom', is tliere anytliing, for example, in that 
s{)eech, M’hich is famous for its marvelous suggestive poM’ers, and for the rare 
skill which the speaker (‘xercised over his hearers, and Mitli the tremendous 
elToct that it had upon the listeners, so that it led to one or the greatest civil 
M’ars that Rome ever had; could you find anytlung in that speech that Is more 
direct than this. T^et me repeat. This page 2G31 of the congressional com- 
mittee’s reiK)rt: 

“I M'ant to say, iny friends. Mhen the Star is M’viting these letters, he ought 
lo take into consideration tluit he is probably M-ell paid for tliis article by the 
mine OMUiers—for .sending Ibis article doMii here. The time is ripe for you to 
stand together, men, and make the oixTators come through, and If you don’t, 
M’ho, by the eternal God, M'ill? This thing of standing slavery in this country 
is going to end, I want to tell you. my friends, and if you men are too coM’ardly, 
there are enough M’omen in tids country to come in am! lu‘at the liell out of you.” 

Then, on page 2632: 

” I called — 

Referring, I think, to some ciivuinslance iii West Virginia — - 

Prof, Brem’ster. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing) : 

“ I called a committee and I sai<l, ‘ Here, take this document into the gov- 
ernor’s office and present it to him. Nom’, don’t get on your km?es; you don't 
need to get on your knees. We have got no kings in America. Stand on both 
your feet, with your head erect,’ said I, ‘and present that document to the gov- 
ernor,’ and they said, ‘Will M’e Mait?’ and I said, ‘No, don’t wait, and don’t 
say, “ Your honor,” ’ said I, ‘ becau.se very foM’ of those felloM’s have any honor 
and don’t know Mdiat it Is.’ 

When M'e adjourned the meeting and saw M’e M’ore not going to get any help, 
I says, ‘ We will protect ourselves and buy every gun in Charleston.’ There m’hs 
not a gun left in Charle.ston, and wo did it openly, no underhand business about 
it, for I don’t believe In It at all. We simply got our guns and ammunition and 
M’alked doM’n to the camps, and the fight began.” 

Can you think of anything more suggestive? 

Prof. Brewster. It is certainly suggestive; it is in my judgment, MTong. I 
don’t believe, hoM’ever, that it violates free spet'ch, that it goes beyond onr 
rights of free speech. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is this not a factor, Profe.ssor, if you will pardon 
me, that the tests as to whether a speech is legal or illegal in character— as to 
wliether a speech comes under the head of a free speech, or under the head of 
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treason, that the test is the result ; that whatever you and I might say in public, 
if It leads to violence, It is treason, and that if it does not lead to violence, no 
niatter what it is, it is not ti-enson? It is judged by the results? 

Prof. Brkwster. It Ls a matter of long argument, but I l)elleve you are going 
tw far in saying that even what leads to vlolentfe is tmison. I do not believe 
that all violence is treason, even insurrection or rebellion. As a mattei* of law, 
I do not, of course, justify violence. Vlolenc'e will seem to some people the only 
remedy they have just as long as we have the gross inequalities before the law 
that we have now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask this further question for my informa- 
tion: Do you have in the State of Colorado the initiative and referendum and 
recall? 

Prof. Brewster. Yes. 

Commissioner Wetns'itkk. Well, with the initiative and referendum and re- 
call. what justification can there he for violence, when the i>ower rests abso- 
lutely In the Innids of the voters? 

Prof, Brewster. There arc never ju.stiflcations for violence, but there are ex- 
planations for violence. There is never any real justification in the sense that 
you justify, except self-defeus(‘-~that we justify violence. There is an ex[)lana- 
tion of violence, there is an excuse for vioienoe in some cases. There is no justi- 
fication, in my judgment, for viohmee. The purpose of the n'cail and the initia- 
tive and referendum is g(M>d, and it is more rapid than the old style of repre- 
sentative government, hut it is pretty slow. We bad an illustration this last 
election. Several very good things had l)een initiated, and suggested, hy the 
legislature: people were advised hy intelligent persons to vote “no,” on all 
because they had been initinte<i, i)ecause they had lanm referred to the people, 
and so they did vote “no” oji most of them. That is, the idea was (his: Th(*.v 
did not have time to study them; they were told— they wore advised that, in ji 
general assembly in Boulder, by Intelligent lawyers who were iM)sted to some 
extent in the initiative and referendum — they wore advised to vote “no” on 
everything; now, you can not get the recall of these laws to work rapidly. 
Do not misunderstand me a moment : I do n<d Justify violence ; T do not want 
violence, I have, wi(h John R. Lawson, urged the meri, he has urged them in 
my presenc'e, we have urged them together, to be patient, hut nifinite patien<*e, 
almost godlike, would he required to stand some of the tilings that some people* 
have had to stand. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, Professor 

Prop. Brewster (interrupting). T tliink that language you want to come* 
right down upon ; that language is very unwise. If I hael had the power I 
would have per.siiaded Me^ther Joiu*s to keep h<*r menith shut, as far as such 
language as that is cemevrneel. At the same time she sixike the truth in many 
ways. We know that those men have veu*y little honor where she says they 
have no honor. 

(^Miimlssioner Weinstock. Are we to unelerstanel that if you anel I, in a group, 
have real or fancied grievances, ami we have the privilege of the initiative and 
referendum and recall, that hocanse the machinery (‘inhnicing these tlwin* privi- 
leges Is slow, that llierefore we have the right lo resort to quick action? 

Prof. Brewster. No; f did not say that, I think. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you not say that inferentially? 

Prof. Brewster. No: It explains violence. It has hetai. T tiiink, almost im- 
po.ssihle, as far as I can learn, to obtain anything like justice in Huerfano and 
Las Animas CVnuities for a ixhh* man; It is pretty genei*nlly so throughout the 
Unitofl States. In my judgment, after considerable experience and reading. 
The rich man who has stolen enough on rebates Is fin(‘d, the poor man is in- 
dicted and imprisoned. That is the history. We will take a sixH-iftc instance. 

I am not making these as accusations, they come right to me. The C.. F. & 1. 
and the Santa Fe were both criminals, according to the decision of the court, 
ill 1906— that is, before Mr. WellMirn became the president— when they accepteil 
rebates. They had taken what is estimated at from $1,000,000 to $^000,000— 
that was probably the beginning of “ the .struggle for industrial freedom ” in 
Colorado— they had taken from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 from the people and 
their competitors. They were fineil in June, J906, as criminals, $15,000 .apiece; 
that is a matter of record. 

Now, if the working man does anything anywhere approaching that, what 
does he get? Is he fineii and fined pro]K>rtionately to tlu* amount at all that 
he has stolen? We know that he is not. It is this inequality before the law, 
that it makes outlaws of men, and outlaws will commit violence ; and it is In 
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the hope that tlie future may be better than the past tliat I say these thing.'^, 
and for no other reason whatever. It is the truth. We are not willing to go 
where the truth leads us. Even clergjiueii who follow, or profess to follow, 
the man who said, “I am the way, the truth, and the life," will delihei'ately— I 
sjiy it with deliberation— will deliberately and grossly misrepresent facts in a 
case like this, and then, having done that, they will preach from their pulpits 
upon the topic, “How to get the mas.ses to come to church." And they will ask 
the question, “ Wliy does the workingman not come to chuj-ch? " 

Yet remember wliat tlieir ]\Iaster said or taiiglit, ‘-The irutli shall make yon 
free." And what do they do? Di.sregard the trutli. They an* afraid lo* go 
wliere the truth will lead them. That is the ah.solute trutii, and we know it. 

We have in this country a piece of metal. Ileiween the spn‘ail wings of the 
eagle is the motto, “In (Jod we trust.” Hut we ito not mist in (iod ; we tnust 
in llie metal. If we trusted in (iod and l>elievcd the motto, would we l)e shoot.' 
ing up each other about the jirodiiction of eoal? Woidil we lie about ea<‘h (dher? 
Would W'e have tills hilt(*r feeling? These genth*men sit and laugh at me when 
I talk this way. They are laughing now. Tliey may langli. They have langla'd 
for 34 years in this State and re]a’c.'^s(*d the workingman, and neviw a man in 
official position has brougiit forward a constructive program of an industrial 
court or anything like it that has been eflVrlivi* at all. uiuil (h/v. (’ailson comes 
on with his program, whieh is one of tia* most liopeful signs for tta* future - 
getting it largely from Prof. Commons and ids work In \Visc<»nsin. Tliese word.s 
seem earnest. Tt .seems to some people us if 1 had a personal bvling in the 
matter. Absolutely not at all. I cun see the justice fnaii soiik' ptmius of vii'w 
of tliese operators’ posiiion. They must protect their iiroiierty. Tliey must look 
after the rights of their stockholders. Put they must J<x)k after the rights, also, 
of tlie producers who form 75 p(‘r <-enl <*f the cpsl of (lie iiroducrion of coal. 
^J’hey must consider the rights of .'>^o<*iety as well. They have disn'gardcHl tw’o 
of those elements and remenila'red but one thing — “ their business." 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all. Mr. ('hairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask you a question, 
Professor. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did the commitbH* of whicli you were a memher make 
any investigation as to w’h(*ther then^ wei*e gunmen ami guards who were not 
citizens of (^/olorado who wen* enlist(‘d in the militia at any time? 

Prof. Brewstkk, Wliy, the congressional eommittee did to some extent. 

(Commissioner liENNON. I know, hut i asked you if your eonimittiH* 

Prof. Brew’steh (interrupting). The tirst eommittiH?? That is, that committee 
that was Investigating the militia, appointed by the State feiieration of labor? 
Do you mean tlnit? 

Commissioner Lknnon. Yes. 

Prof. Bhkw'Ster. Wliy. to ,s<.nne extent. To some extent, hut not fully. W’e 
WH'iit into It a little more fully at the congn'ssioiml iinestigation. It was gone 
into a little more fully. For instaiiee, if you care for it. I could mention tlie 
mimes of some 

(k)iimii.ssioner Lennon. I am familiar w’ith what is in the congressional coni- 
inittw's reports. 

Prof. Bkew'stek. Yes. No; we were looking after — we didn’t go so nmeh 
into tliat, as I now reiaill it. It developed, howevi'r. that there were men, but 
we eouhl not get at the truth nhont that. There were the Klnzles from New 
Mexico w'ho w'cre not citizens, wlio w'(*re mine guards and sw'orn into tin? 
militia. There were the Sehwatzels, fatfier and son, who were citizens of 
New' Mexico, I think, who wwe mine guards and members of the militia. Tliere 
is no question about that, of course. The militia has contained mine guards, 
some of whom have not been, in the proper sense of tlie term, citizens of Colo- 
rado. They may have recently iH^come residents with the Intention ])ossihly 
as long as it paid to he citizens or residents of this State. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have yon made any investigation as to any details 
regarding the death of Prank Tikas? 

Prof. Brewster. Df Txaiie Tikas? 

Commissioner Lk.nnon. Of Louie Tikas, I should say. 

Prof. Brewster. .\o; only what lias been njlinitteil by the mflitfn. No; I 
did not — I have nevei* Investigated personally Liullow' except Indirectly. 

(Amnnissloner I.ennon. That is all I care to ask. 

Prof. Brewster. I knew Tikas well, and the circumstances of Tikas’s death 
are mlmitted 
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Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner O’Oonnell. Professor, there are more methods to be con- 
shlereil Incendiary than tlie matter of language. Things may be done in which 
words are not used wliich are incendiary, for the purpose of exciting people. 
Did you make any investigation of the burning in effigy of the State auditor? 

Prof. Bhewster. That occurred on Thanksgiving Day, and I believe at the 
camp at which Gen. Chase’s headquarter.s were. I am not sure about that. 1 
did not make any special investigation. It was an admitteil fact, and I made 
no si)ecial investigation of that. Tliat was a generally known fact that owing 
to the auditor’s idea that all men should not l)e paid, or I think that some 
horses should not b(' paid for, or something like that, or, at least, the pay 
should be held up until some matters were solved ; just what they were I don’t 
know. There was a feeling against him on the part of a great many of the 
I'lilitlamen and they burned him In effigy. 

Cxmimissioner O'CoNMau Didn’t that occur in front of the commanding 
officer's headquarters ? 

Prof. Brewster. I did not personally investigate to see just where it was. 
I don’t knoAv whether he knew about it or not. It was right there where, as 
the commanding officer, he should have known about it, if he did not. I under- 
stood it was in the camp, but I did not personally investigate that. I am speak- 
ing altogether from what I have heard afterwards about It. I considered It a 
very small matter compared with some other things. 

Commissioner O’Conisell. On Tahnksgiving morning? 

Prof. Brewster, Yes; I believe it was Thanksgiving Day. 

Commissioner O’Connkij-. Would an Jict of tlmt kind have the purpose of 
inciting the minors— the strikers— to some act tliat might give the militia op- 
portunity of action? 

Prof. Brewster. \\’hy, of course, those things, being known, incite the 
miners. If anyone will talk with the miners, lu‘ will see what will Incite them. 
When they hear of threats — either tliey tap the wires or otherwise — that cer- 
tain people are going to do up certain others conne<'ted with the miners, that 
incites them. Wlien they see a piibll<* oilieer burned in effigy by the preservers 
of law and order, it docss not set them a good exanii)lo of law find order, ob- 
viously, 

(■ommissioner O'Coxxeel. If, as (kmnnissioner Weinstock has rend from tlie 
speech of Ahtther .Tones, slie told wlmt the women might do, in a languago .some- 
what strong, was inceiKlIary, wouldn't the hiirnijig of the State official in 
effigj' by tlie State militia be on a par with stieli actions? 

Prof. Brewster. It would ho very mucli lik(‘ it, only It would not be in lan- 
guage. Oh, there were lots of such things done — that is, the spirit shown by 
certain members of the militia toward the miners, and their actions wore far 
worse than any words that ]\iother Jones lias ever uttered that I have been 
able to get at, and I Iiave lienrd her make about live speeches, and briefly 
speak many a time. Actions speak louder than words in many cases. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. In this iiainphlet, “ Militarism in Colorado,” the 
pages referred to by numbers here are the pages In your full report, are they? 

Prof. Brewster. They are pages in the typewritten report taken down steno- 
graphlcally of the statements of witnesses whom we examined at the time. 

Commissioner O’CTonnell. The,se figures given here are the pages in tlie 
stenographic report? 

Prof. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Have you that liere? 

Prof. Brewster. I put that in so tliat anyone could 

Comnilssioner O’Connei.l. Just take It a moment. I want to refer to it. 

Prof. Brewster, Of course, you must remember that no wTitten statement 
conveys [offering the typewritten doenment to the commission] 

Commi.ssloner O’Connei.l. If you will just hold it, I w ill ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Prof. Brewster (continuing). Conveys the impression ns to the character of 
the witness as d<H\s the witness on the stand. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am rending from your report: “A major offers 
to release an arrested union man if he will w^ork in the mine, page 735.” Will 
yon just read that? , 

Prof. Brewster. What is it you wish? 

Commissioner O’Oonnell, It says, “A major offers to release an arrestei 
union man If he will work in the mine.” 

Prof. Bbew'Ster. Yes. 
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Commissioner O’Connelt., What is the testimony on that? 

Prof. Bbewstek. Here it is — let me say, it is some time since i read it. Of 
course, I may have to read a page here. Let me see. This was apparently Hr. 
Townsend — that may have been Maj. Townsend f reading] : 

“ Mr. Townsend, he say, ‘ You fellow talk English? ’ ‘ No ; I don’t nnderstaml 
imicli English.’ ‘ Well, if you don’t understand English, you stay here for too 
long time. When you talk English you go home.’ Question. If you can’t talk 
English you stay here a long time? Answer. ‘ If you don’t talk English.’ 
Question. If you don’t talk English? Answer. Keep me a long time. Ques- 
tion. If you can talk English you can go home s<H)n. Answer. I say, ‘ I can’t 
talk Englisli.’ He say, ‘You understand what I am talking to you? If you 
f(‘llow want to go to work, I turn you loose.’ Question. ‘ If you want to go to 
work, I will turn you loose.’ Answer. I say, ‘No, sir; I can’t work.’ He says, 

‘ lxK)k at this fellow here ’ — just one Italian — ‘ this fellow he belong to the 
union, he going to work. T going turn him loose. He go to (kimeron. You 
want to go to Cameron mine?’ ‘No, sir. Question. lie turned to another 
union man who was in the room. Answer. Yes. Question. And he says, 
‘This man is going to work in the Cameron mine.’ Answer. Yes, sir. Ques- 
tion. ‘And I am going to turn him loose?’ Answer. Yes. Question. ‘And if 
you want to work in the Carnei-on mine you can be tiirmHl loose?’ Answer. 
Sure. Well, I say, ‘ I can’t go (o work.’ W’ell, lie say, ‘ What you do for the 
iinion ; you get .$8 for a week, you get much hungry.’ ‘ Yes, I get much, but 
not too much. I don’t like to go.’ Question. Y^m get much hungry, but not 
too much? Answer. Y>s. He say, ‘You follow got much hungry, you can’t 
live on $3,’ cliew rag; ‘I get hungry, Imt not too much.’ Question. You 
wouldn’t go to work? Answer. Yes, I don’t like lo go to work. IMonday morn- 
ing, he say, ‘Well, put this fellow to work; don’t, give him nothing to eat, and 
Sunday all day.’ Tlie Ylonday he give me somelliing to eat.” 

Then it is about putting him to work shoveling coal and snow for the militia. 

(k)inraissioner O’Connetj.. Wlio was the major? 

Prof. Bkewsteu. I supose it was Maj. T«>wnsen(l. Ix'cause his name appears 
liere. I can’t remember now. I will try to find it in a minute. The idea was 
that one man had l)een turned l()oso because be liad gone to work; and this 
man would be turned loose if be would go to tlu‘ Cameron mine. 

Commissioner 0 ’C()Nm-:ij.. Now, begin with this same paragraph, Profes- 
sor — 

Prof. Bbewster (InUu'nipting). I want lo find— there is a reference to him 
bore all through as Mr. Townsend. I think he is identitu^l as Maj. Townsend. 
Maj. Townsend was one of tlie most .arbitrary officers of the militia. Ho 
resigned, or I understood he resigiusi, shortly afterwards, rather — well, he 
resigned. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Now, let me read again from this report. “The 
militia have tried to persuade strikers to go back to work, in some instances 
tlireatening and abusing them at the same time, pages i;^7, 141.” 

I’rof, Brewster. Here is 187. This was through an interpreter (reading) : 

“ Question. Ask liiin what happtmed when they met the soldiers. Answer 
(the interpreter). He says they stopped him. Tliey took iiim about— they 
made him come back about 15 feet, and then they surrounded them; that is, the 
soldiers got them in the middle. (Juestion. What did they do. Answer (the 
interpreter). Tlie soldiers asked them where they had been and what they had 
been doing. Question. What did they say? Answer (llie interpreter). Ho 
said they told the soldiers that they wei*e coming about tlieir business and 
coming back home, and while they were talking (he soldiers kicked them. 
Question. Tell us what the sohllers said to you thei'e and wliat they did. 
You (the witness) tell us that. Answer (the witne.ss). He said ‘What place 
you work before?’ ‘I work in Tabasco.’ Ho said, ‘What’s the matter you 
iio work in Tabasco?’ I say, ‘No work in Tabasco; I got down In the tent.’ 
‘ Sure, you go work in Tabasco. ‘ No, sir ; I no go work in Tabasco. I go 
down in my tent.’ Question. Then what did he do? Did he do anything then, 
or say any more to you? What did you have with you when you met the 
soldiers, from the store? Had you bought anything at the store—any shirts 
or. hats or anything? Answer. Sure. Question. Did the soldiers let you go 
by then and let you come home? Did they say ‘All right ; go ahead ; go home? * 
Answer. No. Question. What did they say? Answer. He say, ‘You go back 
work In Tabasco.’ ‘ No, sir ; I no go to work In Tabasco.’ Question (addressing 
the interpreter). Charley, you ask him what did the soldier.s do when he refused 
to go back to work at Tabasco. Answer (the interpreter). He says when he 
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rofuserl to go back to work In Ta!)asco they kept kicking him. Question. Tliey 
Hturted to kick him? Answer. Yes, sir; that is what he says. Question. 
AVliere did they hit you— strike you in the face, did they? Answer. Five or 
six times on the back and on his face. Question. What did they strike liim 
with? Answei-. Kicked him. Question. They kicked him with their feet? 
Answer. Yes." 

Then those questions had been askeil by— you will notice these questions 
are informal and not by a lawyer. These were often asked by Mr. Lawson, 
the chairman of the committee. The i)»»or men that we were investigating in 
many cases were people wlio speak .sometimes little Englisli, sometimes 
through an interpreter; but I believe that they are ns capable of telling the 
truth as English-speaking peoide. And I aske<l him then— it .says [reading] : 

“ Ity Mr. Brew.ster : Question. Did they kick him in the face? Answer. 
They got him to sit down on the ground and kicked him on the back and oji 
the face." 

And .so it goes on. 

Commissioner O’CoNNi-a.L. And all tliosc other numbers I’eferred to here 
are testimony taken on that line, then? 

Prof. Bhewster. Testimony taken in that way, and, so far us 1 can make 
out, each hit of testimony sustains— if you believe tlie people, that is the 
point — sustains the allegations mad(‘ in tliat blue-covered pamphlet wliicli you 
have, which is our report to the governor. 

Commissioner (^’Connei/i,. .Tust one other reference [readingl : “A mine 
superintendent to have given orders to militiamen as to who sliould travel 
the public road, page 749." 

Prof. Bkewstek. This is a Dr. Green [reading] : 

“(Question, (live ns a brief siatement, Doctor, as to your experience with 
the mllilia. Answer. On the 14tb of December, on my way back from the Alli- 
ance mine, the liveryman started and drov(‘ me through the town of Oak 
\iew. We drove tlirough tl»e town, followed l>y Dr. Lamme and Captuln-- 
I don’t know his name— the captain. Question. Military captain? Answer. 
Military captain— lieutenant ov captain, wiioever w;is iii charge. W'e drove 
throiiglj the town, passed tln' last house, when we were called l)y the militia 
from the liotel or store, ( dont’ know wldclr, and told to come back. W'e 
went hack and the militia sto<Ml, two on (‘acli side of the I’oad, and commanded 
us to go to headquarters. W’e went to headquarters. They told us there that 
there would l)e a couple of men there soon who would take cure of us. The 
two men appeared, after an hour and 30 minutes or over, on horsehaek, witli 
guns In their liands. 3’lie captain then delivered his message in the following 
words; ‘\ou will go ))a<'k over the rojid you came in on, and you aiv iu‘V(‘i* 
to drive through tin's town,’ or ‘camp,’ T believe it was he said, ‘camp any 
more.' At this point the liveryman, Jlr. Earnest Eggleston, asked the lieuten- 
ant or captain, whichever it was, for tlie ])rivilege of driving home that omv 
over the road v’e had started over, hoc'ause tlie other road was so drifteil 
M itli snow w(‘ could liardly get over it. He said, ‘ It was Mr. .Jones’s order 
that you go hack over the line aini not drive through tliis camp anv mortv 
I will let no one go through unless lie says .so.’ The two militiamen then 
escorted us out of the camp, Ixdilnd us, hack into the roa<l that runs down 
the D. & U. G. Tliat is the amoiinl of it." 

“By Mr. Kerwiii: Question. W'hat position does this Mr. .Tones liold that you 
mentioned? Answer.' He was superintendent of the mine, general manager. 
John D. .Jones." 

Now, that was about a doctor; lliat is all Ihore was to that. He was not 
one of these ignorant strike breakers, nor ignorant miners. That warrants 
that assertion, I think, that the military obey the orders of the superintendents 
as to wlio shall travel over Ihe public road. 

Chairman W’alsii. Any tiling el.se? 

Commissioner O’Ojnneel. No. 

Chairman W’alsii. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Garketson. Professor, can there not be a subversion of law 
that is far reaching in its effect and its results with a more deadly form of 
incitntion to vlolerae than any language could be? 

ITof. Brewsteb. Wliy, Mr. Commi.ssioaer, I have always maintained that 
slow, insidious poison in the body politic, just as in the human body, is quite 
as fatal as the dagger’s thrust ; and If we have the corrupting influence wliich 
exists in my native State by the New Haven road over the legislature for 
years, we will have the results that come with that. And when we speak 
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about unions, why do we forget the bad directorship of the New Haven road? 
It is this slow poison of the body politic that is ruining this country. It l3 
far — if you ask me the question — it is far more fatal, in the long run, than 
the quick dagger thrust, because it Is a slow death with torture. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Has it not always be<‘n the c.ase that the su- 
premacy of the law was prcmched by the peoph* that subverted the law? 

Prof. Brewster. Supremacy of the law. Oh, it is an old stoi-y. This law 
and order business is nothing new. It has bwii the cry of the privileged 
classes always and forever — law and order, irre.st)ective of truth and justice. 

Why, I would like to read you what a bi.shop of the Middle West wrote me: 
He said the Scribes and Pliarisees — tins is from a l)ishop — and higli priests are 
generally on the wrong side, on the side of vested interests and against truth 
and justice — vested interests vested by law. 

Oonimlssioner Gakretkon. You were t)reseiit at the congressional investiga- 
tion held in this matter? 

Prof. Brewster. At every st'ssion, ami 1 examined a great many of the 
witnesses. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yon have heard the charge of genoral iHM’jury 
that is made against the imai that testilicd tlicivV 

Prof. Brewster. Not general perjury. I heliev(' it wjis :\Ir. W('ll)orn on 
one 

(Vanniissioner Garretson. WIm testitied on one .^ide? 

Prof. Brewster. I understand. And I am exceHlingly sorry (hat Mi’. Wel- 
borii ever brought that matter up, I uudei'stood Mr. Welborn to say tlnit tbero 
was iH'rjury on the i)arl of the wltne.s.s on hcimlf of (lie striking miners. I 
heard him also say that there was no perjury on (he part of witnessi's iiro- 
duced by the operators. I wish to say that, in iny judgment, tltere was some 
perjury on both sides. But weigliing tlie testimony, considering the })oor peo- 
ple from whom Mr. Welhorn's pei’jury— -th(‘y are the people wlio gave what 
Mr. Welborn calls perjured te.stimoiiy. I say that the jierjury on tlie side of 
the 0 |R‘rators far exceediMl — and I can demonstrate it -tliat of tlie striking 
miners. 

I wish to speak further on that, by the way, since it 1ms come up. I did not 
bring it up, and I would nev(‘r havi' bnaigld it up, and I sliould liave supposcHl 
that iNIr. Welborn would have shrunk from bringing it up. AVIio were the 
perjurers on tlie side of the miners? Poor strike breakers, most of them, 
brought in to drive out the union miners. Poor men like that, who denied 
the writing of tlieir own names, wlien perliaps tlicy hud written it and per- 
haps they had not. Tlie circumstaiu'es of many of those cas(‘s, tli(‘ details are 
now out of my mind; but I think there was one man — I wish to say, though, 
before charging people w'itli perjury, p<'rjury is a serious olfeiise. ft inchide.s 
that willful perv(*rsion of the truth ^\hi(•h is not merely accidental forgetful- 
ness, something of that .sort, or tlie result of igno!-anc(\ Here were one or 
two poor men, who were brought In there by (he miners partly to sliow tlie 
committee tlie clinmcter of citizensliip that was lieing lirought here— men who 
were being brought in here to (Ids State to .supersede tlie union miner.s. There 
was one man, if T remember right, by the name of Adams, who could not say 
whether he signed his own name to a Pittsburgh contraet, in wldch he ad- 
mitted that ho had been told that I here was a .'Strike on in Colorado. We 
Imve an antideception aet. The story is a long one. My impression wa.s at 
that time that the imor fellow was lying. So, as he was under oath, I pre- 
sume It was perjury. 

There was another man, a poor Valenti, M’ho kept saying he could not remem- 
ber this and could not rememher (hat. He had enlisted in the United States 
Army. He was another strike hrenker. My impression wa.s at the time that 
that poor fellow was lying, and as lie was under oath lie was comndtting 
perjury. I would say that at that time I was alone In the ca.se with no help. 
There were six coun.sel against me, and I had as innch as I could do to .simply 
examine witneases without talking with them before. AVhenever I .saw, during 
the investigation, anything like lying I tried to stop it so far as I could. 

Now, when you come to j^erjury let me ask this: If these gentlemen, and 
especially Mr. Welborn, remember with satisfaction and pleasure the testimony 
of that spy, Langow.skl, a man who was in the pay of the C. F. & I. while 
receiving union benefits? He perjured lilmself jis plainly as could be. 

Let me a.sk them if they reiiiembev with complacency the te.stimony of the 
C. F. & I special agent, Mr. Kahn? He was a special agent hlre<l to watch 
everything about arm,s in Trinidad, and who never in his investigatiou, as he 
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testified, saw the C. F. & I. armored oar, nor a machine giin, but who always 
saw the miners’ guns. 

I.et me ask them if they remember the testimony of the mine doctor, Dr. 

( ’urry, who for 14 yearKS was a mine doctor and who had never In 14 years in 
Colorado heard in his dealings with the men of a single complaint, even of an 
imaginary grievance, though he knew that the miners in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio had complaints. 

Let me ask them if they remember the testimony of that lying militiaman, 
wlio admitted that he lied, Private Smith. 

Let me ask them If they remember the testimony of Kennedy, who admitted 
that he perjure<l himself to join the Army of the United States when he swore 
at 13 that ho was 22, when he Joined the British Army, and swore falsely again? 
He was the man who commanded the machine gun at Forbes on the fatal day 
of October 17. 

Why— let us speak of perjury? I might go through with witness after wit- 
ness of perjured testimony. But there is something back of this. A gentleman’s 
word ought to be as good as his oath. And while it is not technically perjury 
for a gentleman to lie, it is something that comes very near it to send out 
bulletins over this country containing He after lie, headed with a lie, headed 
this way with this title: “The Struggle for Industrial Pree<lom in Colorado.” 
The more appropriate title would have been: “The Struggle for Industrial 
Serfdom in Colorado.” 

Now, Avheii was Mr. Welborn telling the truth? Was lie telling the truth 
when, on page 530, he says that in February only— page 530 of the record— he 
says that In February only one-third of his men, of his old employees, were at 
work? Or, is he telling the truth when he sends out a bulletin saying that 
75 ix‘r cent of his men were Jit work? Now, the testimony is there under oath. 
It is to this ettect: Six thousand men was the normal number of employees in 
the coal digging establishment of the C. F. & I. In February, when Mr. Wel- 
born testified, lie said there were 3,000 men at work. Of these 1,0(X) or 1,200 
were strike breakers ; that leaves 1,800 to 2,000 of his old employees, which is 
30 to 33 per cent of his old employees. 

This is a long statement, ami yet he has sent out bulletins over this country, 
and he has sanctioned the issuance of other bulletins saying that 95 per cent 
of the men were at work, ami in others that 75 per cent of the men wore at 
work. Don’t lot us talk of perjury. It ought to be in the background. He 
brought the matter up. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. Was It commonly known, while the militia were 
in the field, that olllcers of the militia were umhu’ retainer ft^e a.s lawyers for 
corporations or associations similar in character to that of the mine owners? 

Prof. Brewster. I do m>t know whether it was commonly known or not; I 
can not say whether that is so or not. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Is the act of Colorado of 1908, in regard to qiiali- 
fl('ations for judges of election, a matter of common knowledge, or is it not 
known ? 

Prof. Brewster. It Is supposed to Ik; pretty well known, but I suppose there 
are lots of people do not know it It is the general assumption that every man 
has knowledge of the law, that — but that is not always so. 

Commissioner Garrethox. Was it at the time of its passage, and has it been 
since that time, the suiiject of new.spaper comment in tlie State? 

Prof. Brewster. 1 do not reineinlier. I have read a great many newspapers, 
unfortunately, and I can not remember wlietlier it bus bi'en the subject of much 
newspaper coinmeut or not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you agree, after personal Investigation of the 
territory to a certain extent, that there Is no Industrial unrest In the portion 
of Colorado covered by the late strike? 

Prof. Brewster. There is unrest, and I should judge that It has been In- 
dustrial unrest, at periods for 34 years in this State. The militia has been 
called out 11 times. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Professor. 

Commissioner Ballard. I would like to ask a further question of the pro- 
fessor. 

Professor, the question was asked you about TIkas, and I understood you to 
say you knew him well, the Tikas that was killed ; was he a striking miner? 

Prof. Brewstfhi. No ; I think he never worked In the mines. He was brought 
In to try to guide the Greeks, I a.sked him about that, and he told me his pur- 
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pose was to try to raise the Greeks. He was a peaceably disposed man ; there 
is no question about iliat. He was a somewhat educated man; his English 
was not very good, but his choice of language was good although his pro- 
nunicatlon was poor. He said that his purpose was to try to raise the men 
of his nationality. 

Commissioner Ballard. Was he brought In from Denver? 

Prof. Brew’ster. I think he had lived in Denver; I don’t know. 

Commissioner Balt.ari). Wliat was his business in Denver? 

Prof. Brewster. I don’t know. I only knew him after lie had been at Ludlow. 
I got pretty Avell acquainted with liim there. I never inquired, and I do not 
know what his business was. 

Commissioner Ballard. You spoke, Professor, yesterday in your dirwt testi- 
mony with regard to the protocol which exists in New York as being ixirhaps 
one method of avoiding imiustrial unrest, and as being a metiiod that might 
he peaceful and tending to produce, periiaps. kindly relations between em- 
ployee and employer. That protocol, as I recall it, allows any person to work, 
whether belonging to a certain union or not. Do yon believe that tlie United 
Mine Workers of America would have been willing to accopt siudi an agr(?e- 
ment and such recommendation as obtained under sucli a protocol, or do the 
United Mine Workers of America, when they insist on unionizing tlie men, do 
they not present an agreement which they themselves havi' preparcsl and which 
they demand tlie mine owners shall sign? 

Prof. Brewster. All I know about that is when I suggested that matter that 
had been adopted in the cloak industry in Nt*w York State, they were willing to 
confer about it and would allow (he open or preferential union sliop. They 
do, I think—I am not sure about how it is in other States where under the 
shop agreement there is tlie provisiim that Ihe men in the mines shall lielong to 
the union, but apparenlly here they were willing to consider “tlie preferential 
union shop,” lioiiiiig, I suppose, to ultimately lead to the union shop. 

Commissioner Ballard. Of course you know that there is a union, tliat Mr. 
Garretson controls, wliicli is consid<‘red probnlily the best in the w^orldV 

Prof. Bijewster. I don’t know that; I did not know that he helongeil to any 
union. 

Conmiissioner Bai.lakd. Yes; and it is considered the best in (he world; and 
T am told that the UiiitiHl iMIne Workers <io present an agreianmU which they 
demand shall la' signed by the operators, and you feel tliat the United Mine 
Workers would have been willing, perliajis, to Jiave ma<le soiiu' agreement other 
Ilian the one tliey generally present? 

Prof. Brewster. They wi're willing to eonfer aliout it; Imt tlu'.v know about 
that, and they will toll you better than I can. I do not know all tliat they 
were willing to do. They were willing to confer about that matter, with the 
hope of adjusting difliculties. 

Commissioner Bali.ard. Tiiey have ditTenmt forms of agreement in ditferent 
States, the United Mine Workers of America? 

Prof. Brewster. Oh, yes ; I think so. 

Very much has been said about llu‘ clieck-ofT system as an essmitlal feature 
of this whole thing. The check-ofl' feature, as I understand it from talking, is 
not absolutely an essential feature, although it is a convenient matter and it 
may be said of course that if (lie clieck-otf system is convenient for the C. P. I. 
to adopt in creating its hospital which tliey decide is lieneticial to the union, it 
is equally convenient for tlie men to liave it when tliey choose to have it It Is 
one of these cases where it is a pom* rule that will not work botli ways. The 
check-otf system supinirts a beautiful hospital at Pueblo. An elegant affair, a 
fine thing, but it is supported by tlie men. Every one of tlie 12,000 employees of 
the C. F. & T. contributes his dollar a month on the check-off system. Not 
only that, but the check-off system was list'd to collect in some mining camps 
the poll tax. It was used, in some cauqis at least, to pay the Sisters of Charity 
that did work there, in church work, etc. Why, the check-off system, which is 
so obnoxious, has been used by the oimrators wherever they decided It was best 
for the men. I am not one to decide— the men want to decide, naturally, for 
themselves what is best for them. 

Commissioner Ballard. Who got the benefit of the check-off system at the 
Pueblo Hospital? 

Prof. Brewster. Why, the men who were hurt in the steel works, and other 
places were undoubtedly benefited, there is no question about that, hut many 
men would work for a long time without being hurt, and never got any Ixinefit, 
but they were contributing by the check-off systmu. 
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(>)inmi»»k>ttev Kai,laii». \Vht> wxmW get the lieneftfc of the check-off syntern If 
it was put Into effect? ' 

Prof. JBbkwhitcb,. The oi^eratora would gel the l>ejiettt by iHjJtce; H<K*iety wouki 
get the t^eneftt, and the union w^ould ufutoubtetlly iu case it ever became necet*- 
snry to strike. 

Coimiiissioner Bali.abd. Is not that taxation without rei)resentittioii on the 
f)art of the miners? 

Prof. Bl{E^^'STER. Not if they confer aiwi agiw to it, it seems to me 

Commissioner Ballaro. TImt Is all. 

Prof. Brj:vv hter. T would like 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Is there .something you wish to say further? 

Prof. Brewster. There have been a number of things said. I made some 
notes of a few things. For instance, (lov. Ammons said tlnd many lies liad been 
drcuiateil over the country and tliat a great liarm had l)een done to the cause 
here ami to Colonido, generally, through not telling the truth through the 
presvs ageiwies, and he meutioued George Crwd and Dr. Atkinson, aiHl .Tohn 
Fh‘ed. In the July numlK?r 1 do not wish to sliow any disrespect to the gov- 
ei nor but in tlie .Inly number of the North American Review, the governor 
Idmself had an article which .shows plainly his bias, and it contains what, if 
he Imd correct informat iorj, if he had sought to obtain it, would tiave shown 
him that it containotl some missttitements. For instance, he said “ the mine 
guards were disarmed and .sent aw'ay " and lie lias made that claim repeatedly. 
Now, mine guards were enlisted in the militia in considerable numbers. There 
were M, for instance, taken in at Sopris; there w’ere 4 tlie next day. We got 
this testimony, not from miners, but from sui>erlnteMdents and operators’ 
peoiiie. Supt, Cameron does mit even deny that lie knew (ff at least six Bald- 
wln-Felts men in the milltiu. Now. we (lid n<»t uttcmipt to show on the con- 
gressional investigation a large uumiKT of mine guards in the militia, but there 
is enough to sliow that the evil existed; and yet on the advice of Gen. Chase, 
Gov, Ammons— and others wlio are assumtsl to knowL says that “the mine 
guards were dLsarmed and sent away.’’ and he publishes it in the North Ameri- 
can Review, with otlier misstalemenis, and then he complains of piTss agencte.s 
which circulate falseluxals. 

Tiiere are many sindi in.stances. and there are .some upon both sides. John 
Reed’s article in the Cosmopolitan was wrong. I do not know that the mine 
woi-kers got him to write l(. but he w'a.s liere and wr/>te it. and I do not think 
that lie told the truth. 

Tile lies hav(‘ been upon lioth sides to S(mH‘ extent, but so far as I (?an find out, 
the lies uimui the iwrt of tiie mine workers — the union peojile — liavc^ not been 
authorized by any of the ofUcials of tlie union. On the other liand, wa have 
statements quoted in tlieir bulletin signed by leading ixlucators and citizens of 
this State, Dean Hart and Bishop Olmsread and President Shxmm and the dean 
of the Univer.srty of Denver whicli contain absolute ml.sstatements, and tliey 
Avere warned before they published it in tlie oixm letter to Secretary Wilson— 
they were warned liefore Ihey puldished it — that it contained misstatements 
but they, without consulting with tlie miner.s — I mean the mine Avorkers and not 
the official, s, but the mine wm-kers and diggers- -published tliem. How, then, 
is it proper for people in official positions and in iiigh business offices to speak 
of lies that have been circulated by the miners over the (x)uutry, Avhen equally 
pernicious lies have been circulated by them? Let us spc^ak tlie truth. 

If there is any question noAv as to any point tliat these operators can suggest 
they may ask me Avhether I have ever sanctioned a lie. or Mr. Costigan has, 
and let them ask me noAv. 

Their brief contains nif.sstatements (ff this character, for instance : Six learned 
gentlemen prepared a statement of tliis kind showing the coal production for 
the State of Colorado. The total that tliey showed, tlie t*oal jwtMiuctlon, differs 
from the total iiiti'mluced by Mr.—or during Mr. Rockefeller’s examination in 
Washington — one year by over 1.000,000 tons, another year, by nearly a million 
tons, and another year, by half a million toms, and that for the C. F. i 1., alotie. 
Now, at one point it was tliefr purpose to show a smaller prcxluction, at another 
point it was not tholi* purpose In tlielr reixirt to their stiwkholders to show n 
favorable prodiwtion. I say this to show simply that all of the lies are not on 
one side. They citwi in their brief Avhat they knew, or should have ktiOAvn, as 
lawyers, was an overruled decision. They have circailated that brief all over. 
Jitdge Dayton dwided (»ie thing, and three judges of the eircult court of a|)|)ea]s 
overruled him on evei-y ixiint. Mr. Weinstock asked Mr. Osgood about that 
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point. Mr. Osgood is not a lawyer, hut lie Iiuk sonic of the clevcre.st lawyers in 
Colorado, and if they did not know that that case had been overnilei], then they 
M^ere careless, they neglected their business, they were not up to date. If they 
did know It was overruled, and still cited it as authority, I leave you gentlemen 
and others to decide what It is. 

Talk about lies; there are lies, gross lies. I can point out lies on the part of 
the union, many of them, but in the long run they are not as ii*u-nicioiis, as far 
reaching, as the operators’ lies, and I could demonstrale it to any fair liody 
of people, or to any unfair body, because they would have to see it. 

Now, does it indicate, lHs*ause I say these tilings, that I think these operutor.s 
are brutes and villains? Not by any means. They have the hearts and souls 
of men, and have good qualities In them; they can be appealed to. 

What we need is some roinwlial legislation of different sorts and then eon- 
scientious public officials who will enforce the laws; tliat is all. But Colorado 
can not have peace — it is manifest to everyone — if u constant policy of repres- 
sion — and repression only — goes on without listening to the complaints, n^al or 
Imaginary, of the working p<H)ple. 

You asked me if I had an.vtliing further to sa.v. By the way. there is on(‘ 
lK)int that comes to me without any note. Mr. Welliorii said, in justification of 
the issuance of the bulletin stating that mine — union mine officials were paid 
$42 a (lay, and $1)0 a day. and a day; he .said in Justiticationof Unit, that that 
had i)een introduced at llie congressional hearing and had never heim denied. 
The only place it was introdin-ed was wIkui it was n'ferred to during Mr. W(‘l- 
born's examination, wlien, in speaking of tlie liigli wages tiint men got, counsel 
asked him if ho did not get pretty high wages and then he said, “ But I don’t get 
$60 a day,” or sonietliing like that. 

Chairman WAi.sir. I do not ns’all that. 

Commissioner Wki.nstoi’K. ile do(‘.s not r(*rcr to the liearing before this com- 
mission. 

Chairman Wai.s^t, I beg pardmi. 

Prof. Brew.stor, r said to him then, ‘‘Thi you believe that story?” and 1 sup- 
posed at that tiiiK\ from the general tenor of things, he always admittiM that he 
did not believe it, hecausr* no one else belh'veil it. Tlie truth was accessible; 
the accounts of tlie (Tnibsl Mine Workers of .\merica are all audited, and while 
It was not sp(H*itically denied, hecaiise no denial smimd to he iH'cessary, wo did 
introduce the ('onstilution in two places, in ('xhihils of the I'niti^d Mine Workers, 
which shows the salari<‘s paid. Tt shows also that there is an auditor who 
audits the accounts, and let me say further 

Chairman Waf.sh (interrupting). Tliat was in tin* congressional hearing? 

Prof. Bkewstkk. Yes, sir. B(Asi(l(‘s, that was rcfieatedly denied. That was 
reymatedly denied In tfie press, and I had no iihsi, as counsel in that ca.se, that 
Mr. Welborn — and I still have no idea — that Mr. W(‘lhora ladieved tlam. nr 
believes now, that llnyes get.s .$66 a day, or wha(ev(‘r it is, or that Mother Jones 
gets ,$f)0 a day, or whatever ft is. Tt was all a matter of easy proof. 

I wish to t(')l you, liy the way. of a sjx'cific case of denial and what was in- 
cident to it. ]\ly hi-otlier wrote heri' from (he w 'sMern slope, saying lie liad swm 
that (Editorial in Ids local town pap(‘r. His character and nqmlatlon and his 
position, are such that whatever he sai<l. would <‘arry some weight. askeil 
me to investigate tlie matter— this was in January, or so, and refxirt to him 
what tlie absolute truth was. T gol Die ;iii<lil<»r’s ac<xmnts, and I wrote him, 
and he wrote a letter to his local paj>er. He took it to the local paper. They 
(lelay(^d Its publication, he wondered wliy. A man in the offi(^(^ just wlio the 
man was I (lo not know, whether he was the proprietor or bookkeeper or what, 
said that the reason it was dela.vefl-“-he said, “ You know the miners don’t pay 
for these things.” Now, one may draw his inference from that. That Is a fact, 
that is all. The fact is that the o|MU-ators have hecm large advertisers, the 
miners have not adverti.sed as (^xtiuisively in the press. 

The people of the State of Colorado have not ascertained the facts lii regard 
to the original grievanc(»s. Kveryone here sec^s now all the trouble, all the 
horrible events that occurred after Ludbwv. We learn that Tlkas was kil!e<l 
as a pri.soner, and that 11 women and children have !)een killed. Who on hear- 
ing such things as that— wliat body of men, can be restrained, then it Is too 
late; the time was long ago. Why has not tbi.s State spent one-qiinrtei’ of the 
energy and money that it has s|K»nt on the militia— why has it not si>ent one 
little bit of it In providing .some form of Indii.strlal court .so tliat I he truth could 
be heard? Some form of arbitration, some form of iiivestigutiou? 
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Lest it slio^ild be sftld that something has been said by some one that I should 
have denied because of ni,v fainlllarity with the matter, will you permit me to 
look over my notes Just a moment? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Bkewster. !Mr. (\)mmissioner Weinstock, during Mr. Welborn’s ex- 
amination, brought out, among other things from Mr. Welborn, that 62 per cent of 
the men remained at work. I called your attention to his testimony where 
it shows that from 30 to 33 per cent of his old men remained at work. 

As to the dynamite that Mr. Welborn speaks of, I wish you would glance 
through Langowiski’s testimony. He was employal by the C. F. & I. to tell 
about things and he shows how he and five or six others took dynamite out to 
1 ‘aise trouble and make a noise. He was under the guardianship and protection 
of Massingale, a mine guard of the militia who had not been “ disarmed and sent 
away ” as others were ! But, there is much that should be corrected. I have 
taken already too much of your time. I wish to say that I should have avoided. 
I should have run away rather than testify on these past matters if it did not 
have a bearing upon the future. There is much that might be said. 

Mr. Welborn says, for Instance, that all operators have told him of the 
unsatisfactory conditions. The congressional testimony shows letter after 
letter from operators in Iowa who have dealt successfully and prosperously 
with the union, and when I asked Mr. Wellxnm if he had ever heard of ,7ohn R. 
Commons, and I quoted an ehxiuent passage from .Tohn R. Commons’s economic 
book, which sliows that where formerly there was war and bloo<lshed, now 
there Is peace and harmony, he ridiculed the idea, and said, “ That sounds like 
Lawson.” That is a compliment to Lawson, of course, because Mr. Commons 
has made a study of this whole situation, and he saw it was possible for men 
to agree in collective bargaining. But Mr. Welborn’s dismissal of the subject 
is with this language, “This is my business; I usually know my business.” 

Now, we recommend in our brief 12 nnitters of legislation. I should add to 
them now a wider application of the Newlands bill, and I should advocate in this 
State not only the ado|)tlon of the compensation act — w<‘ were not considering 
local legislation "with the congressional committee— but the adoption of some- 
thing like the Wisconsin Industrial Comnnssion act, which will enable employees 
and workmen to be brought together with the Industrial commission, which 
may act in cases of dispute sometimes as a conciliatory board, and as a board 
of arbitration. 

Comparing, however, the New Zealand and th(‘ Canadian and the Ncwlands- 
. Krdman Act, there is no question, or ought to be no question, us to which is 
’the preferable method, as to whether compulsory ai*bitr[ition or .some other, 
there ought to be no (piestion about that. 

Senator Patterson is quite mistaken in thinking (hat compulsory arbitration 
is the first remedy. It should be the last, the last resort. The first remedy is 
voluntary, of course, and all the New Zealand experience shows, and every 
modification or amendment made to tin' New Zealand law is leading toward 
more voluntary action on the part (d workers and employers. You know all 
that, of course. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Is there anything else? 

Prof. Brew.stkk. I think of nothing further. 

Chairman Walsh. You may be excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. WELBORN— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. I\Ir. Herrington advisal me at the assembly of the com- 
mission this morning that the situation with respect to the gentleman that wrote 
that pui)li(ity matter was such that you had no further objection to giving his 
name and address. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. After we talked with you last evening, at the close of 
the afternoon session, I received a telegram, quite a long telegram, and I will 
be glad to read it into the record. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Very good. Do, please. 

Mr. Welborn (reading) : 

“ There is no reason why there should he any mystery about the method of 
preparation of the bulletins and pamphlet last June.” 

Tills is not punctuated and 1 may liave to back up sometimes— 

“ Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., stated to me that the public bad by reason of 
the vei’y Inaccurate information .spread abroad by the United Mine Workers 
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of Araeriea, conceived .a wholly wrong impression of the facts of th$ Colorado 
strike. Mr. Rockefeller said that he felt It to be his duty to use his influence 
to the end that the public receive a full statement of the operators’ side* of the 
case that then the public could judge for itself as to who was right. He asked 
if I could advise with the operators in getting the essential facts before the 
public. I advised very strongly that full and frank statement should be made 
upon the responsibility of the operators and that steps should be taken to get 
that statement before the public. The operators then placed in my hands the 
available printed information and from it I callCKl” — 

Culled, but it reads called — 

“such matter as seemed significant. Great care was taken as far as possible 
to pick out statements of facts which had been made by ilislnlerested observers. 
This material was then prei)ared in the form of bulletins, and the bulletins 
with the approval of Mr. Welborn as chairman of the operators’ committee, 
were sent out to the public by the committee, and on its responsibility no ele- 
ment of personal authorship attached to any of the bulletins or to the pam- 
phlet as the whole represented as compilation of material which was already 
a matter of public knowledge, the statement as to the salaries paid to union 
officers was taken from an advertisement widely published ’’ — 

The woi’d is “and advertisement,’’ but I am .sure it is a misprint — 

“widely published some months before, which so far us I had known laid not 
been contradicted. It is gratifying’’ 

Chairman AValsh. I didn’t catch it. It wa.s from what? 

Mr. AA'klboiin (continuing reading:). 

“was taken from an a<lvertisement widely published some months before, which 
so far as I had known had not been contradicted. It is gratifying to learn 
from the published reports of the hearing that the pamphlet contained no other 
Inaccuracies that the few to which attention has been caliwl which had not in 
any sense violated the essential facts set forth in the numerous ilocumentsi 
issued. Mr. Rockefeller had nothing to do with the preparation of any of the 
bulletins, his whole desire being that the facts should be made plairrand his 
arrangement being that the contents of the bulletins should be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Colorado operators. Every statement in this bulletin was made 
in the utmost good faith and was sent to the public by ami with full authority 
of the operators concerned. The whole was done frankly and opcmly in the 
belief that the public was entitled to know authoritativ(‘ly and fully the op- 
erators’ viewpoint concerning a matter whi('h had been gri(‘vously misunder- 
stood by the public. As my relationship was purely that of compiler 1 hm! 
nothing whatever to do with the direct responsibility for this material. I asked 
that my relalionship should be regarded as confidential. To my mind the only 
mistake the operators made was in not taking the public into their confidence 
long before they did, and that they siiould not st(>p now, but should continue 
to take .steps which would kwp the public infornu'd of the facts of their po- 
sition especially with reference to the stand for a principle which the operators 
have made. You are entirely at liberty to give this statement to Mr. Walsh’s 
committee, and if they desire to .spreail it upon their record I .shall be very 
glad to have them do so. Of course, if Ibis matter is mentioned openly at 
all, the whole of this statement ought to go Into the record, 

“ Ivy L. Lee.” 

Chairman AValsh. AVbat is Mr, Lee's address? 

Mr. AVelborn. Mr. Lee’s address is riuladelpbia. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Do you liavc Ids i)articular addre.ss? 

Mr. Welborn. Hi.s title is 

Chairman AValsii. His home address, I mean. 

Mr. AVelborn. I don’t happen to know that, sir; but bis title is executive 
assistant of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is lie not publicity agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad? 

Mr. Welborn. I can’t say as to tliat. T am giving you his title. I do not 
know what his duties are. From other information I have had from him, ob- 
tained through per.sonal interviews, I am sure that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road had absolutely nothing, in any sen.se of the word, to do with Mr, TAie’.s 
work In connection with our publicity campaign. 

Chairman Walsh. How long bad you known— had you known him before 
this matter came up? 

Mr. Welborn. I had not. 

38819-S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 43 
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Lest it slio^ild be sftld that something has been said by some one that I should 
have denied because of ni,v fainlllarity with the matter, will you permit me to 
look over my notes Just a moment? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Bkewster. !Mr. (\)mmissioner Weinstock, during Mr. Welborn’s ex- 
amination, brought out, among other things from Mr. Welborn, that 62 per cent of 
the men remained at work. I called your attention to his testimony where 
it shows that from 30 to 33 per cent of his old men remained at work. 

As to the dynamite that Mr. Welborn speaks of, I wish you would glance 
through Langowiski’s testimony. He was employal by the C. F. & I. to tell 
about things and he shows how he and five or six others took dynamite out to 
1 ‘aise trouble and make a noise. He was under the guardianship and protection 
of Massingale, a mine guard of the militia who had not been “ disarmed and sent 
away ” as others were ! But, there is much that should be corrected. I have 
taken already too much of your time. I wish to say that I should have avoided. 
I should have run away rather than testify on these past matters if it did not 
have a bearing upon the future. There is much that might be said. 

Mr. Welborn says, for Instance, that all operators have told him of the 
unsatisfactory conditions. The congressional testimony shows letter after 
letter from operators in Iowa who have dealt successfully and prosperously 
with the union, and when I asked Mr. Wellxnm if he had ever heard of ,7ohn R. 
Commons, and I quoted an ehxiuent passage from .Tohn R. Commons’s economic 
book, which sliows that where formerly there was war and bloo<lshed, now 
there Is peace and harmony, he ridiculed the idea, and said, “ That sounds like 
Lawson.” That is a compliment to Lawson, of course, because Mr. Commons 
has made a study of this whole situation, and he saw it was possible for men 
to agree in collective bargaining. But Mr. Welborn’s dismissal of the subject 
is with this language, “This is my business; I usually know my business.” 

Now, we recommend in our brief 12 nnitters of legislation. I should add to 
them now a wider application of the Newlands bill, and I should advocate in this 
State not only the ado|)tlon of the compensation act — w<‘ were not considering 
local legislation "with the congressional committee— but the adoption of some- 
thing like the Wisconsin Industrial Comnnssion act, which will enable employees 
and workmen to be brought together with the Industrial commission, which 
may act in cases of dispute sometimes as a conciliatory board, and as a board 
of arbitration. 

Comparing, however, the New Zealand and th(‘ Canadian and the Ncwlands- 
. Krdman Act, there is no question, or ought to be no question, us to which is 
’the preferable method, as to whether compulsory ai*bitr[ition or .some other, 
there ought to be no (piestion about that. 

Senator Patterson is quite mistaken in thinking (hat compulsory arbitration 
is the first remedy. It should be the last, the last resort. The first remedy is 
voluntary, of course, and all the New Zealand experience shows, and every 
modification or amendment made to tin' New Zealand law is leading toward 
more voluntary action on the part (d workers and employers. You know all 
that, of course. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Is there anything else? 

Prof. Brew.stkk. I think of nothing further. 

Chairman Walsh. You may be excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. WELBORN— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. I\Ir. Herrington advisal me at the assembly of the com- 
mission this morning that the situation with respect to the gentleman that wrote 
that pui)li(ity matter was such that you had no further objection to giving his 
name and address. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. After we talked with you last evening, at the close of 
the afternoon session, I received a telegram, quite a long telegram, and I will 
be glad to read it into the record. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Very good. Do, please. 

Mr. Welborn (reading) : 

“ There is no reason why there should he any mystery about the method of 
preparation of the bulletins and pamphlet last June.” 

Tills is not punctuated and 1 may liave to back up sometimes— 

“ Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., stated to me that the public bad by reason of 
the vei’y Inaccurate information .spread abroad by the United Mine Workers 
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by or had gone into the service of the Rockefeller Foundation, or wjw ready 
to — I am not dear as to wdiethei* he was tiiea In their employ or w^s goiiiK 
to be within a few days. 

Chairman Walsh. In the first eonver,sation which you had, you did not 
understand that Mr. Mackenzie King wa.s then in the employ of tlie founda- 
tion? 

Mr. Welborn. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. When M‘as anything said aiwut it at tJiat first conv-ei*' 
sation? 

Mr. Wklbmin, I am sui^ nothing was said at that fii'st conversation. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you talk the Colormio situation over with him? 

Mr. Welborn. No; except as the situation hoi*e was discussed arming all of 
llie gentlemen. 

Chairman Walsh. Yourself. Mr. lUKrkefeller, Mr. Greene, Mr. Starr J. Mur- 
phy, and Mr. Gates discussed the situathm that was existing at that time in 
Colorado as between you and your men? 

]\lr. Wet.bobn. In hut a very general way, we did. I think Mr, Mackenzie 
King was n silent li.sttmer. 

Chairman Walsh. How many times did you meet Mr, King hi New York? 

I\Tr. Weljiorn. I took lunclu'on with him and the other geuthMoeu that day. 
I think it was that evening that I spent with him at Mr, Rockefeller’s house. 
I met him the following day. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon discuss the Colorado situation at Mr, Rockefeller’s 
house? 

Mr. Welborn. In a very general way; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was present besides yourself and Mr. King at Mr. 
Rockefeller’s house when Ihe ('Jolorado situation was discussed? 

Air. Welhorn. Mr. Rockefeller, sr.. and Mr. l^ee. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, had you been told at that time that Mr. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King was to lie employed by the Rockefeller Foundation to iiMjuire into 
the cau.S(-w of industrial unrest, or imlustrial relations, rather? 

]\tr. WiaaoRN. I think it was at that metding the following morning that Mr. 
R<K'kefeller told me Mr. King was to enter tl>e employ of tlie corporation, iuit T 
do not rendl that it was specifically staled the character of work lie was to 
take up. 

(’hairman Wai.sh, Was the first time that you lieani that W. L. Mackenzie 
King was to iiKpiin^ into the industrial relations — I iKdieve you wiid that you 
did not know what it was— th(‘ first time that you lieard that Mr, Mackenzit‘ 
King was to lie emidoyeil by the lUK'kefeller Foundation there was present John 
D. ilockefellcr, sr.? 

Mr. Welborn. Jolm I). RockefelU'r, jr. 

Ciiairman Walsh. And Ivy L. Uv and yourself? 

Mr. Welborn. No. I tliiiik, to he absolutely correct, that the infornaition 
came to me from Mr, R<K‘kefeller, jr., on our way down town the following 
morning. I siit. in Ilie automoiiile with him, and in the fnmt .seat with him, 
and it was my impression that lie informed me on that ride. 

^'hairman Walsh. ^\'as John D. Rockefeller, sr,, present at the time he in- 
formed you? 

Mr. W^EL»09iN, No ; he was not wlien I heard of him. 

Chairman Walsh. Was John D, Rockefeller, sr,, [iresent at the IiousOt or 
junior 

Mr. Wkijjorn. Yes. % 

Clifllnnan Walsh, The night hefori' you w’ere informed of (he employment 
of Mr. Mackenzie King, tiien, and Hie Colorado •situation was discussed at the 
liome of John D. Roekefeller. jr., hy youiwlf, John f>. Rockefell^, jr., John D. 
Rockefeller, sr., were I^Ir. Dy K and Mr. King present? 

I\Ir. Welborn. Y(^. 

Chairman Walsh. That is correct? 

Ml’. WiCT.BOKN. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, going down in the automobile the next morning you 
W€vre infwmed by Mr, John D. IRickefeller. jr., that Mr. King Imd been em- 
ployed by the Rockefeller FoumJatioH ; hut toe did not: state to you, as you now 
recall, what hlis duties weie to lie with that corporation? 

Mr. Welborn. That is correct; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you have another talk— this was at tlie c^ee, I 
understand, at 26 Broadway, New York? 
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Mr. Welborn^ Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. The conversation at the residence of I\Ir. John D. Rocke- 
feller was at what place? 

?.rr. Welborn. Tarrytown. 

Chairman Walsh. At Tarrytown. Now, after yon got down to the office,' 
who else was present at any time when you had any conversation— any discus- 
sion — on the Colorado situation? 

]\Ir. Welborn. I don’t recall of any other gentlemen that were present until 
on Saturday. This evenlng’.s engagement at Mr. Rockefeller’s house was on 
Thursday. I mot Mr. Neil, former labor commissioner, and Mr. Davies, with 
Mr. Murphy, I think, at Mr. Murphy’s office, 26 Broadway. 

Chairman Walsh. And there was present in that conversation, then, Mr. 
Charles P. Nell, former labor commissioner — wdiat Is his business now? 

I\lr. Welborn. I believe he is connected with the American Smelter & Refin- 
ing Co., known as the Guggenheim Smelter. 

("hairman AValsii. Now, then, there was Mr. Charles P. Neil. Who was the 
other gentleman? 

Mr. Welborn. ^Mr. Davies— TTywel Davies. 

Chairman AValsh. And who else? 

Air. AVelborn. Mr. Alurphy. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AA^ho else? 

Air. AA'Elbokn. Alyself. 

Chairman AValsh. And yourself? 

Air. AA'Elborn. A'es. 

Chairman AN'alsh. AA’as the Colorado situation discussed at that time? 

Air. AA’ELBORN. A’es; it was. 

Chairman AA^\LSH. The details of it? 

Air. AA' KLBORN. No ; I could not say the details. 

Chairman AA’alsh. The occurrences? 

Air. AA’elborn. The question that was discussed primarily at that time was 
the interview with the President, the correspondence that brought about the 
interview with the President. 

Chairman AA’alsh, Have you had any conversation with Air. King since that 
day, or at any time with any person else when Mr. King was present? 

Air. AVelborn. No; I have not. 

Chairman AA’alsh. You have had some correspondence with them; I believe 
a letter passed between you? 

Air. AV^elborn. Yes. 

Chairman AA^\LSH, That is all the correspondence that you have had with 
Air. King? 

Air, AA’elborn. That is all I have had : yes, sir. . 

Chairman AA^alsii. You have presented it here to the commission? 

Air. AA^elborn. Yes. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Now, T have had you present a numl)er of letters here, 
correspondence whii'h you have been kind enough to present here. 

Air. AA’ELBORN. Yes. 

Chairman AA’alsh. B(‘jween yourself and .John D. Rockefeller, jr., or between 
yourself and Air. AA\ Ia Afackenzie King; between yourself and Air. Starr J. 
Murphy, and between yourself and Air. AIcClemcnt — what are his Initials? 

Air. AA’elborn. J. IT. 

Chairman AA’alsh. And Mr. J. IT. AIcClement. Now, I will ask yon, if you 
will, please, to take this corresp<mdenoe, handed to you by Air. Dower, and 
just describe so that it may go into the record and be identified, beginning with 
the first date; for instance, tlid first letter will be dated Ottawa, Ontario, 
October 3, 1014, from AA^ L, Alackenzie King to J. F. AA^elborn. Just describe 
it in that way, and I will have it Identified, and then later I will ask you 
particular questions and try to avoid reading all that I can. 

Air. AA’elborn. A’ery good. 

Chairman AA^al.sh. Just describe them into the record and then hand them to 
the stenographer. 

Air. AVelborn. The first Is a letter from AV. L. Alackenzie King, dated Ottawa, 
Ontario, Ocotober 3, 1914, addressed to J. E. AVelborn. 

The reply is dated October 9, 1914, addressed to Air. AV. L. Alackenzie King, 
and signed by J, F. AVelborn. 

(Said correspondence Is as follows:) 
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fCanadlan Association International Conciliation. W. L. Mackenzie Klnff, chairman 
organizing committee. Address: The Roxborougb, Ottawa, Canada.] 

Ottawa, Ontario, October 3, Idl^. 

J. F. Welrorn, Esq., 

President the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Dear ]\Ir. Welborn: My brother’s address is 1601 Poplar Street, Denver. 
It was extremely kind of you to say that jmu mij?ht drop In and have a word 
with him when riding in that direction. I am sure he will more than welcome 
tills kindness, which will bo a kindness to me as well. 

It was a real pleasure to me making your acquaintance In New York. While 
our spheres of work are different, I feel from the talks we had together we 
have much in common, and I look forward to the pleasure of seeing you oif 
and on, and of corresponding occasionally through the years to come. 

With kind regards, believe me, 

Yours, very sincerely, W. L. :Mackenzie King. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 


October 0, 1914. 

IMy Dear Mr. King : I am very, very glad to have your letter of the 3d instant 
giving me your brother’s address, and assure you I shall very soon take the 
opportunity of calling upon him. 

I reciprocate your feeling of satisfaction at making my acquaintance, and 
shall welcome the time when we have an opportunity of meeting frequently, 
for I know that it will be worth much to me to have the henofit of your views 
and experience in connection with the work of cooperation between ourselves 
and our employees, which I recognize must become an important feature of our 
future operations. 

Nothing of moment lias developed In connection with our nlTalrs since I left 
you in New York. I have a strong feeling, however, that Washington is not 
going to press the truce proposal any further without some material modifica- 
tion. 

Personally, of course, I hoi>e they will not ask us to consiiler that particular 
plan in any modified form. 

Arrangements have boon made for winter quarters for the Federal troops 
and their horses, and in my judgment there is no reason to fear the with- 
drawal of the troops in the near future. 

After you reach New York I have no doubt you will bo able to keep more 
or less in touch with our matters in which you may be particularly Interested, 
yet I hope you will feel free to write me concerning any phase of the matter 
about wliich you may desire information. 

With kind regards and best wishes, 

Y'^ours, sincerely. 


Mr. W. L. Mackenzie Kino, 

Chairman Canadian Association for International Conciliation, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Mr. Welborn. The next is a copy of a letter dated June 9, 1914, at Denver, 
addressed to Mr. Jolin D. Rockefeller, jr., signed by J. F. ^^'ell)orn. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

[The Colorado Furl & Iron Co., Denvor, Colo. .T, F. Welborn, president.! 

June 9, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Mr. Bowers lias forwarded me the letter re- 
celveii from you, written by Mr. John P. Brockway, of Denver, which I inclose 
herewith. 

I have no comment to make on Mr. Brockway’s proposition other ttian to say 
tliat the property in which he attempts to interest you Is bonded for six 
or seven hundred thousand dollars, which under existing conditions is, I 
Imagine, two or three times its actual value. The policy of Mr. Schaffer’s 
Denver papers, particularly with respect to the Ludlow outbreak and the in- 
cidents Immediately following it, has unquestionably further decreased his 
popularity in Colorado. The space in these papers occupied by the larger 
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Denver advertisers has grown liotlceablj' Jess; and it is a matter of common 
report that both papers are losing money rapidly. 

Yours, very truly, 

Copy sent to L. M. R 

Mr. John D. Kockefeller, .Tr., 

26 Broad ivsp, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Welboen. Tetter addresseil to .T. F. Welhorn, Augtist 3, 1014, signed 
by John D. Rockefeller, jr. Tlie reply dateil August 19, 1914, itddressed to 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., signed by J. F. Welborn. 

(iSakl corresjwiHlence is as follow's:) 

2 d Bboadw'ay, 

New York, Augmt 3, 

Dear Mb. Wei.boen: Inclosed please find a letter just recelwd ft’om Mr. 
Cerry vS. Lawrence, first lieutenant, Troop B, Colorado National Guard. This 
letter is of such a character that I should be glad to have your advice as to 
what, if any, reply to make. 

Very truly, 

John D. RocKErELLEK, Jr. 

IMr. J. A. WEinoRN, 

President Colorado Fuel d Iron- Co., 

IH'nrer, Colo. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Deiirer, Colo. .T. F. Welborn, pro«ident.3 

Aiicust 19, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Since the recelpj of your letter of the JW in- 
stant, Inclosing one from Gerry S. I^iAvrence, first lieutenant, Troop B, Colorado 
National Guard (herewith returned), I have been endeavoring to secure some 
information that would justify the charges made by :Mr. Lawrence, but so far 
have been unsuccessful. 

I have seen Mr. Lawrence only once, and that was on the occasion <)f his 
coming to my office to secure cash on his State warrant after the appropria- 
tion had been made by tlu* extra session of the legislature. I had a f(wv 
moments’ conversation with him at that time, when I took occasion to con- 
gratulate him on tlie good woi-k he had done, ami unless I am mistaken, ho ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the trcjitnieiU he re('ei\ed at the liands of our em- 
ployees in the district wlno’e lie Avas stationed. He diil not refer to the suliject 
covered by his letter to you, and I doubt the correctness of his statements. 

I would he glad, Iioavovit, to liave an opportunity to talk with liim about the 
matter, as possibly in a iiersonal interview he would he somewhat more specific 
in his charges than he was in the letter. Therefore, if you can see your w’ay 
clear to (lo so, I would suggest that in your reply to his lettei’ you advise him 
to call on me, giving him the assurance that I will make a thorough investiga- 
tion of his complaint. 

Yours, very truly, 

Jlr. .John D. Rockefeller, .Tr., 

New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Welrorn. Lettei- daf^Hl Novemlier 10, 1914. addressed to J. F. Welborn, 
signed John D. Rockefeller, jr. Reply dated November 13, 1914, addressee! t<» 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., signed J. F. Welborn. 

In connection with tlie subject matter of those two letters there is a copy of 
one date<] Noveml)er 13, 1914, addressed to E. H. Weitzel, manager of the fuel 
department of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., signed by J. F. Welhorn. 

The fourth lettin- of that file is dated November 17, 1914, addressiMl to J. F. 
Welborn, signed John D. Rm-kefeller. jr. 

<Sal<l correspondence is as follows:) 

26 Broadway, 

Nero York, Novem^r JO, IBl ). 

Dear Mr. Wei, born : You may t*e interested to read the inclof»ed letter from 
William Park Athey, Holly, Odo.. and if you have any suggestions to make as 
to a reply I will I>e glad to have your advice. 

Very tndy, 

John D. Rockrtelleb, Jr. 

Mr. J. F. Welborn, 

Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 
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COAL MINEBS’ StWKE. 

[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

No;'EMiJi!;fi 13, L014. 

Afr Deab Me. Rockefeller: I return herewith letter of WllHnm P«rk Athey, 
received with yours of the lOtb Instant. 

We have found it nwessarj^ to cash a sjockI mauy of tlio certifu^ah^s of 
indebtedness issued to ineinhers of the State militia, or have considere<l it 
advisable to do so, and if this youn^i: man’s circumstances are as he Jias stated 
them I believe we shouhl aeeommodate him. 

I suggest, therefore, that yon refer him to me, and by the time he receives 
your reply I will have learned enough about him to know whether or not we uih* 
justified in biking up his certificates. 

These certificates are exchangeable for State warrants bearing 4 ixn* cent 
Interest. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

New York, N. F. 


tTh<? Colorado Fa<*I & Iron Co., IH*uver, Colo, J. F. Wvlborn, piwldont.] 


Nove.mhe» 13, 1914. 

Mr. E. H. WETT7EL, 

Mun<i4jer Fuel Department, Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Sir; Mr. Rockefeller has wrltRai me about a young man. William I’ark 
Athey by name, who claims to have been in the militia from Holly, (’olo„ and to 
have hvo cerlificat(‘.s of indehtedni'ss amounting to .$41 which he (h*sires to have 
caslied. lie claims to be the support of n mother and two sisters and to he 
in straltene<l circiimsiances. 

Did you know Ihe young man, or can you learn anything about him? Also, 
do you know of any reason why we should not casli Ids certificates? 

Yours, very truly. 


26 Broadway, 

New York. Norembrr 11, /.Of J. 

Dear Mr. Welborn: T liave your letter of November 13 returning the letter 
of William I*. Afliey, and liave written him as per the inclose<l copy. 

Very truly, 

.John D. Rockefei.leu, Jr. 

IMr. J. F. Welborn, 

Presideiii Colorado Fuel cf fron Co,, Dimxwr, Colo. 

I\rr. Welborn. T.elfer dated .fune 9. 1914, ad^lressed to .f. F. \>’cll>orn, signed 
.Tolin D. Rockfd’eller. jr. Reply dated June 16, addressed to .Mr. Rockefeller, 
signed J. F. Welborn, 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 


New York, June 9, 

Dear IMu. Wet.born : Mr. Flhert Iliihhard, of East Aurora, you probably 
know by rejiutatiou and I).v his writings. On May 3 Mr. Hubbard wrote me as 
follows : 

“Dear Mb. Rockefeller: I liave hetai out in Oolorado and know a little 
about the situation there. It seems to me that your stand is eminently right, 
|)roi>er, and logical, A gcMxl many of the strikers are poor, unfortmuite, 
ignorant foreigners who imagine that there is a war on and that they are 
fighting for lilicrty. They are men with the fighting habit, preyetl upon by 
social agitators. 

“ I am writing something on tJie subject a little after the general style of 
my article on ‘The copper country,’ in the Fra Magazine for Alay. I mail you 
a copy of the Fra to-day. I believe you will he interested in what I have to 
say about the situation in northern Michigan. 

"‘Just now It seems very iiecmsary that some one .should carry on a cam- 
paign of education, showing tills country, if possible, that we are drifting at 
present in the direction of I. W. W. socialism. 
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“Are you Interested In distributing a certain number of copies of the Fra 
containing my article on the Colorado situation? 

“Also, what do you tliink of the inclosed booklets? I have distributed these 
on my own account up to tlie extent of nearly a million, but I have not the 
funds to distribute a million more, as I would like to do. 

“Any suggestions from you in the line of popular education will be greatly 
appreciated. 

“ With all kind wi.shes, I am ever, 

“ Your sincere, 


“ Elbkrt Hubbard.’^ 


To wlilcli I replied on Jlay 7 as follows: 


“ My Dear Mr. Hubbard : Your letter of May 3 Is received. I thank you for 
your words of approval in connection with my stand on the question of tlie 
riglits of tlie independent worker. 

“ I have looked over tlie May number of the Fra which you have sent me 
with interest, and shall be glad to .see tlie article which you are proposing to 
write n^garding the Colorado situation. 

“ Very truly,” 

He wrote me again on May 27 as follows : 

“Dear Mr. Rockefeller: On May 3 I sent you a copy of tlie copper country 
number of the Fra Magazine. Our friends up north liave distributed a large 
number of these, .sending the magazines out from hen* duly lilm'-ixmeiled. 

“ I iiave upward of a million names of niembers of board.s of trade, cliambers 
of commerce, advertising clubs, rotarians, jovians, .school-teacliers, all judges, 
.Members of Congress, etc. 

“It seems to me that we conld well afford to eirenlate a certain number of 
copies of the Fra containing a judicious and trutliful write up of the situation 
in Colorado. Tlie price of extra copies of the Fra is $200 a thousand. 

“ I expect to he in New York City next week and will call on you and talk 
this matter over in detail if it is agreealile to you. 

‘Must liore I can not refrain from expre.ssing my admiration for the ad- 
vertising genius displayed l>y tliose very industrious, iiard-working people, 
Bill Haywood, Charles Moyer, Mother .Tones, Emma Goldman, Tdncoln Stef- 
fens, and Upton Sinclair. They are continually stating tlioir side of the con- 
trover.sy. I believe if we would state ours, not, of course, in tlie same way or 
with tlie same vehemence, tliat we would be beiieiiting the world to a very 
great degree. 

“ With all kind wishes, I am over, 

“Your sincere, 


“ Elbert Hubbard.” 


I replied on May 30: 

“Dear Mr. Hiuibard: Your letter of ^lay 27 is received. I have read vari- 
ous of your writings from time to time wltli interest. 

“The matter of pnhllelty in connection with the Colorado situation is very 
[►rofierly being handled by the operators in Denver. Any suggestion, however, 
Avlileh you have to make I shall be glad to receive and pass on to them. 

“ I note that you are to be in the city within a few days and that you will 
call at my office. 

“ Very truly.” 

Since wliich time I have received a letter from him under date of .Tune 8, 
as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Your kind letter of May 30 received. 

“ I expect to be out in Denver within a few weeks, and I wish you would 
send me the name of the publicity man to whom your letter refers. I will 
then get in touch with him direct. 

“ I had a delightful game of golf with your father on Saturday. How fine 
and i)rowii and well and strong he is. 

“ With all kind wishes ever, I am, 

“Your sincere, 


“ Elbert Hubbard.” 


And have written him to-day ns follow's: 

“Dear Mb. Hubbard: Your letter of June 8 Is received. I note that you 
are to be in Denver within a few weeks. 

“ In answer to your inquiry for the name of the publicity man representing 
the coal operators, I would suggest that you see Mr. Welborn, president of 
tlie (.’olorado Fuel & Iron Co., who is the chairman of the committee of opera- 
tors in charge of publicity matters. 
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“Father has spoken of your visit to Tarry town the other day and of the 
good game of golf which you had together. He is, indeed, in the best of 
health. 

“Very truly.” 

I am also inclosing a copy of “A message to Garcia,” wlilch will show you 
Air. Hubbard’s style if you have not hai»pened to see any of his writings of 
late. 

I have spoken to Mr. Lee about Mr. Hubbard. Ilis advice is to give Mr. 
Ifubbard every facility for seeing and learning whatever he may care to 
know about the coal situation, and to have it distinctly understood that he is 
making this study entirely on his own initiative and at his own expense. If, 
after he has produce<l Ids article and you have read it, it seems to y<ni some- 
thing worth distributing, an arrangement for such distribution can be made 
with him. 

I have not seen i\Ir. Hubbard nor given him any encouragement in this 
matter, other than as set forth in tlie above correspondence. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefei.ler, Jr. 

Mr. J. F. Welrokn, 

President Colorado Furl tC- Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


Denver, Golo., June JO, JOVi. 


Mv Dear JIr. Rockefeller: I Iiave yours of the 0th instant quoting corre- 
spondence had with Mr. Klhert Hubbard, of Fast Aiii-orjp respecting his pro- 
lK)sal to publish something in his Fra concerning the coal strike. 

Through Mr. Henry M. Porter, one of the pioneers and successful business 
men of Colorado, I recently learned of Mr. Hubbard’s inttuition regarding our 
strike. Mr. Porter is one of the substantial men of Colorado who has been 
saying a good word for our cause wherever and whenever he coidd, and has 
rendered some substantial financial assistance in certain desirable quarters. 
He was anxious to assist in distributing a thousand copies of the Fra which 
is to contain the Colorado article, as an encouragement to Mr. Hub))ard, and 
for that purpose offiTod to contribute $50. Largely because of his interest 
in the matter, the coal operators agreed to contribute the remaining $150. 

l^ir. ITuhl)ard’s price for extra copi<‘s of Ids publication is, to my mind, high, 
although If, as I understand, the Fra has u wide circulation, it will in the 
natural course roach a great many people who arc undoubtedly anxious to 
learn tlie facts concerning Colorado’s strike troubles. I furnished ]\Ir. Porter 
a good deal of data covering important facts in coniitHdioii witli the strike, to 
be forwarded to Mr. Hubbard, and we can determine after he has produced his 
article whether or not we should go any further than we already have in 
enlarging its distribution. 

I am obliged to you for sending m(‘ a copy of “A message to Garcia.” I rend 
it at the time it was first published ami Iiave frequently (pioted it since, but 
lost my original copy and therefore am especially glail to have a new one. 


Yours, very truly, 


J. F. Welbokn. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

Ncto York, N. 


Mr. Welbokn. Letter dated Octo.her 10, 1014, addressed to .T. F. Wolhorn, 
signed John D. Rockefeller, jr. Reply dated October 22, addi’cssed to Mr. 
Rockefeller, signed J. P. Welborn. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. P. Welborn, president.] 


October 22, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Rockefeller: I have yours of the 10th instant inclosing the 
letter written by Mr. Easley, of the National Civic Federation, which Mr. Lee 
forwarded to you and which I am now passing on to him. Mr. Easley’s com- 
ments in connection with our situation are very interesting. I am not, how- 
ever, able to believe in the sincerity of Mr, Davies as I once was, and therefore 
question whether or not the course of the President would have been any dif- 
ferent if Mr, Davies had not been ill. 
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From tlie reference made by Mr. Easley to John Mitchell and Samuel Gom- 
pers I assume thnt they tire not re^mixled as sympathizing with socialism. This 
may be true, yet in tlu‘ general course of labor organizations I think these 
gentlemen and tbeir followers act with the soeialistic element. 

Sincerely, yours, 

To John D. UiX’kkfkllek, Jr.. 

liroacfivifif, iVc/r YorJc, X. 1'. 


26 Rroadway, 

New York, OetoUr 19, 191 ^ 

Dear ;Mr. Wklrorn : Mr. Lee lias sent me the lnclo.sed letter of fMober 10 
to him from Mr. Easley, se^Tetary of the National Civil' Federation, with the 
I'eiiiiest that T pass it on to you, asking you to return it to him when you have 
read it. 1 know you will find the letter interesting, as we have. 

Very truly, 

John D. RorKf:FKLLEB, Jr. 

Mr. J. F. Weijjopn, 

President Colorndo Fuel <f Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mr. IVeerorn: Lelter dated Seal Harbor. August 21), 1914, signed John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., addressed to J. F. A\'elhorn. Reiily dated December 2, 1014, 
addressed to Mr. Rockefeller, signed by J. F. W'elborn. 

(Said corresiK>ndeiice is as follows:) 


The Eyrie, 

Feul Harbor, Ale., Avyust 29, 191If. 

Dear Mr. Wkerorn: I am in receipt of your letter’ of August 2.1, also tlie 
wpies of the coal oi)erators’ brief and the union's brief, for whii'h I thank you. 
1 fully understanil bow diflicult it was for those having to do with tlie former 
to remain absi^lutely temiwate and judicial in their language. The pj'ovoca- 
tlon to do otherwise lia.s been almost beyond huinau iiower of resistance, and 
I wonder that the brief was kept so temiw‘rdte in language as it was. My 
suggestion was entiivly from the point of view of tlie impression likely to 
l)e made by the document uixui the court and publii*. They will rweive it in 
cold bloial and might lie inclined to construe any expressions, even slightly 
colored, as indicating prejudice on the part of the oiierators. I am sure you 
did not misunderstand the spirit of my observations. 

Very truly, 

John D, Rockefeller, Jr. 


Mr. J. F. Welborn, 

Denver, Colo. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., I>enrer, Colo. J. F. Wclboru, president.] 

SEPTKMinat 2, 1914. 

Dear Mr, Rockefeller : I am in receipt of yours of the 29th ultimo acknowl- 
edging mine of August 2o, with which 1 incliKsed copies of tlie operaters’ brief 
and the union brief. 

I assure you I fully understood the spirit of your former letter on certain 
passages in the con! operators’ brief. Your observations w^re welcome, and all 
must admit were well made. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

The Fijrie, f^eal Harbor, Me. 

Mr. Welbobn. Copy of letter of August 20, 1914, addressed to John D. Rocke- 
feller, signed J. F. Welborn. Reply of August 28, 1914, dated at Seal Hariwr, 
Me., addreaseri to J. F. Welborn, signed by John 1). Rockefeller, Jr. Answ^er to 
the last letter, dated Sepleniher 1, 1914, addressed to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Setil Harbor, Me., slgiu^l J. F. W^elborn, 
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COAL MlKps' SntlEE. 

<Sftld corre^»iideace 4s as follows:) 

pTh© Colomdo File! & Iron Co.. Donwr, Colo. ,T. F. WdUorti, president.] 

August 20, 1014. 

My Deab Me. Rockefeller : I am In receipt of ymir.s of tlie lltli instant in- 
closing (ixtract from a letter of W. L. Alaclvonzie King, dated August 1, suggest- 
ing the adoption of certain machinery providing for easy 'access on the pai't of 
fuel comiuiny employees to its officers, and asking for an expi-ession of my yiew.s 
on the subject covered. 

Before considering Mr. King’s sugg(^tIon.s, I want to outline, as briefly as 
possible, the relations existing between ourselves and our men for some years 
prior to the strilte. We had, as you know, for years spent a great deal of time 
and money In iTnpro^ing conditions about our plants, and the men hail come to 
realize' that wages, living conditions, and ge'neral treatment ac(x>rd(Hl them by 
superintendents — in short, all working conditions at Ooiorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
mines — were not only ijetter than they had found in oilier Slates, hut were more 
favorable than at mines of oilier companies in this State. Tlie rc'sult wjis that 
our mines ueTC fully manned at times when there was a general shortage of 
conl-mino hdior in tJje State. More attention had beiMi given to the general 
chara<*ter of mine superiutendents and tlufli* treatment, of the men umler theun 
than was the case in the earlier days of coal mining here, and the fonmT arlii- 
trary attitude assiuncsl by some supei-intendcnts toward the men had l)een practi- 
cally discontinued. In fact, so far as we know, then' was in our employ at the 
time of tlio cnlling of the strike but one superintendent who was unnecessarily 
artiitrary or sevm-e with his men. He had showm tlw disposition, as well as the 
ability, to impnive. and l.>H*aus<' of tiis genej-al fitness in other {lir('<‘tions was 
retained in our sm-vi^t' until recently. In an efho’t to popuhudze our mines as 
working places, our superintendents were In active corni-ietition with each other, 
as well as with superintendents of competitive comiianies. That the men work- 
iug for our company appreciated all of this was sliown liy their expressions of 
satisfactiou witii working conditions ami opiKsition to the strike agitation; by 
the fact that many of them went to the smi.KTlntendents after they became con- 
vinced that a strike would occur, but licfore it was cailiHl, and gave notice of 
tlielr intention to cense work and leave (he State in order to a\oi'l n participa- 
tion in the trouble limt they knew wouhl take place; umi by the further fact 
tiiat hundreds of them who had declared their pui'pose of ignoring the strike 
call later freely advised tiunr superintendents tliat because of throats made 
against them and their families they must leave, but would come back when the 
strike was over. 

I do not mean to imply that ab.solute satisfaction existed at our camps, for 
among appro.ximatcly 4(KX> men employed at the coal mines aixi coke ovens', 
most of v^iajm were foreigners, it is, of coursi', iRu-fectiy fiatunil that some should 
be of the discontented class, aliimst never satisHed witii anything, ami that at 
times others perhaps ha<l just grievances. Wo believe, liowover, that by the 
means employed for years the offi<‘ers of the company were able to keep in (‘lose 
tom-li with the relations b(*twe<‘n the workmen and tlie sujierintenihmls and 
ilelect, very soon after it oecun'ed, any failure on the part of tlk' .sniierintendont 
to strictly observe our regulations with n'spw't to the treatment of (ho men, I 
am very sure that I urn well within the facts when I say that the percentage 
of dissatisfaction was low in the exlnane and not such as to make advisable at 
that time any system of arbitration. 

This was the condition when the strike was called, and nothing tlmt has 
occiuTed since then had made the men, except the comparatively small number 
out <m strike, less friendly toward us. On lire <*ontrary. those who remained at 
work and withstood the threats and attacks of the lawless element have, I am 
sure, a greater fading <rf loyalty toward the company thmi before tire strike 
was called. This is very well shewn by the frc'edora and. in fart. Insistence 
with wliich thej^ t<K>k up arms in proteetion mrt only of tliemselvt's but onr 
property during the peiiixl <»f numerous attacks immediately following the out- 
break at Ludlow on April 20. 

I was very much imiwessed with Mr. King’s thorough presentation of tlie 
merits of what might Ik* tenur'd a conciliation board, and bare carefully reread 
hi.s propositions a iiiiniber (d tinie-s. A plan somewhat Kiiuilar in form was sug- 
gested by Secretary of Wilson when he was in Colorado the latter imrt 

of November, and following the meeting between the three striking miners and 
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representntivos of the operators, a part of which he (Wilson) attended. I have 
lu) doubt Mr, King’s plan would be effective in cases of. frequent disputes be- 
tw(‘en the employed and employer, or where there was a general recognition 
of union labor without the “ check off ” and exclusive rights of the members 
of the union that are a part of the policy of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

It seems to me, Iwever, that the adoption at this time by the Colorado 
operators of such a plan as Mr. King .suggests would Aveaken us v/ith our men; 
Avould tend to strengthen the organization with our employees not now mem- 
bers of it; and would, in the minds of the public, be an admission on our part 
that a weakne.s.s, the existence of which we had previously denied, was being 
correcte<l. 

The strike of our coal miners was literally forced upon them against their 
wishes by people from the outside. I imagine that some people, more or less 
intimately connected Avith labor conditions in other parts of the United States, 
but uninformeil as to our affairs, AA’ould accept this statement Avith a good 
deal of allowance, but I contend that it is absolutely correct as made, and that, 
beijig true, no arbitration or conciliation board operating between Avorkmen 
and employers could have proA^ented the calling of this strike. 

I am interested in what you say about the results of Mr. King’s labors in 
Canada in connection with .strikes, and hope to some time IniA’e the opportunity 
fif di.sciKssing A\’ork of this character Avith him. It .seems to be unnecessary, 
liowever, tor him to come to Colorado at this time, for my opinion, as indi- 
cated aboA'C, is that it Avould be inadvisable to umlertako a plan such as Mr. 
King suggests Avliile the coal strike is in an unsettled state. We knoAV there 
is no demand on the part of our men— at any rate, none of moment— for a 
board to arbitrate or handle possible differences between them and the mine 
officers. Whatever demand there may be of that character comes from the 
uninformed public and is an opinion, rather than a demand, based on misin- 
formation as to conditions surrounding the C’olorado strike. 

I think that the vieAvs exprt'ssed by those from whom I have n'ceived letters 
inspired by the bulhUins are .someAvhat significant, and practically all of these 
liave, Avhile commending the coal mine committee for setting the facts before 
tlie public, approved the general policy that tlie operators liavo pursued. 

yiv. IloAvers, Mr. Weitzel, manager of our fuel department, .and I linve con- 
sidered the advisability of at some time inaugurating a plan to be represented 
by the proper committee, by Avhich our men could, Avhen they considered it 
necessary, reach the higher officers of Die company on matters in which they 
AA’ere concerned. We AV('ro prompted to the consideration of this because of 
the charge frequently made during the past few months — Avhieh as to the 
C. P. & I, Co. is false — that tlie workmen could not reach the officers of the 
company on any matter without fear of discharge by the superintendent, and by 
the fact that this charge .seemed to make an impression on .some of those Avho 
AA’ere naturally favoral)ly disposed toAvard our side of the controversy and 
toAvard our general ixilicy. We haA’o thought that Avbat(‘ver Ave do in this 
direction should be done after the strike is oA’er and as a natural forward step 
from or de\’elopment of (uir past liberal policy toAvard our men. Above all, it 
seems to me that Ave should avoid a course that Avould, in the minds of the 
l)ublic, justify the charge tliat avo had been forced by the United Mine Workers 
of America Into giving our employees something radically different and better 
than they had previously enjoyed. i\Ir. Lee is noAV Avorking on some bulletins 
of an introductory nature, to be posted at our mines, from Avhich Ave can A\wk 
into a broader scheme of cooperation, as seems advisable. 

In normal times Ave have considered that our interests Avere best served, 
generally speaking, by pursuing a course independent of the other operators. 
During the strike, ho\A’<*ver, there lias been very satisfactory cooperation among 
all of the operators, except tbe feAv aa’Iio signed up Avith the miners’ organiza- 
tion; yet I do not feel that that cooperation .should be extended to cover our 
plans, as herein outlined, to Avhich many of them might object, and In the 
operation of Avhich I fear good faith Avould not ahvays be shOAvn. 

I linve delayed ansAvering your letter for the reason that I Avanted to take 
time to consider the question presented in all of Its pliases. In expressing iny 
vleAvs I have attempted to lie as unprejudiced as circumstances would permit, 
and have tried to be governed by feelings that coiihl not be considered arbitrary, 
Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Neiv York, N. Y, 
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The Eyrie, 

Seal Harbor, Me., August 2<S, lOIJf. 

Dear Me. M’^elborn : Your full and intorostin;? letter of All^?us‘t 20 is received. 
AVe have never questioned the relations existing between the officers of the 
fuel company and the employees, both from statements made by tlie executive 
officers and the Various official reports wliich have been issiunl. \\'e have 
always believed that the fuel company stood out as conspicuous, Ix'cause of 
the great care given this very question. I am sure you will understand, 
therefore, that no thought of criticism led to the .suggestions made you in my 
earlier letter. I fully understand your point of view and quite agri'c with 
your conclusion that however desirable some such i)lan as suggested f)y Air. 
King may be for future consideration, in order to give additional assurance 
that any just cause of complaint by an emphiyee can be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers, it is not desirable to take the sul)ject up at this time. 

Air. Greene, who lias taken Air. Gates’s place in our oflice and who has no 
personal knowledge of the fuel company's properties, lias for many months 
be(*n desirous of going to Colorado to familiarize liim.self with the mills and 
mines simply for his own Information. Air. Alurphy lias also wanted to make 
this trip. Thus far we have f(‘lt tliat for any representative from our office 
to be known as visiting Colorado might be misconstrued by the puiilic and 
used to our disadvantage or the di.sadvantage of tlie company. Do you think 
that would still be true at this time, or do you believe tliat Air. Greene could 
go to Colorado quietly within the next month or two without jirejudicing the 
situation? IMease write me quite frankly your opinion. It is not at all vital 
that lie should go, tlie sole value of the trip would lie to give him a better 
knowledge of tlie pi‘o])('rtles owned l»y the comiiany, so that he could take more 
helpful part in our councils. 

Very sincerely, 


Air. J. F. AVei.horn. 


.ToTIX I). iiO(.Kj:FKLLEH, Jl’. ‘ 


['I'lie Colorado Find iC Iron (‘o., liciivcr, ('cilo. .f, i', Wtdborn, presidont.] 

Sei'TKMBKU 1, 1014. 

My Dear AIr. IIockefei.ler : I have your good letter of August 2S and am 
very much pleased that you agree with the views expressed in my letter of 
August 20 concerning the idan of cooperation between ourselves and our em- 
ployees presented by Air. King. 

It never occurred to me tliat the suggestions in your former letter on this 
subject Implied any criticism whatever of any of us on tlie ground, and I hope 
my letter of August 20 did not indicate such a feeling. I am sure that this 
question is large enough to justify consideration by all of us, and whether we 
agree or not I shall ahvays value your suggestions. 

Referring to the lattiT part of your letter regarding a proposed trip of Air. 
Greene to Colorado for the purjio.se of familiarizing liim.self with our opera- 
tions, I am sure that if certain of our Diuiver papers learned of Air. Greene’s 
presence in Colorado and at the same time knew that ho was one of our 
directors from 26 Broadway, they would, for the pui-po.se of encouraging the 
strikers, make it appear that Air. Greene was very probably here to negotiate 
an adjustment of the strike. It is my opinion, liowever, that Air. Greene 
could come to Denver and make a trip to our jiropertles in the near future 
without ills presence here or ids connection with your affairs becoming gen- 
erally known. Air, Lee spent three weeks liere without any comment being 
made about him through the press. 

It is liardly nece.ssary to say that I should like very much to see Air. 
Greene in Colorado, and whenever he comes we will all take pleasure in assist- 
ing him to acquire the greatest possible information concerning our operations. 

Yours, very truly, 

Air. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

The Hyrir, Seal Harbor, Me. 

Air. Welborn. Another letter of August 19, ilated at Seal Harbor, Ale., 
addressed to J. F. Welborn, signed John D. Rockefeller, jr. Rei)ly dated 
August 25, addressed to John D. Rockefeller, jr., signed J. F. Welborn. 
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(Sflid correspondence is ns follows:) 

The Eyrie, 

Seal Harbor, Me., August 19, 19U. 

Dear Mb. Welbobn: Please send me two or three additiojial copies of the 
coal operators’ brief, also of the miue union’s brief, if obtaiJiaWe. I have just 
read five former with umdi Interest It is comprehensive, direct, and clear. 
I am wondering: whether the brief xvoiild not have been just as forceful and 
pej'haps more dignified if certain sarcastic^ exprc‘Ssions liad been omitted, 
wdiicdi seem to me do not add strength and miglit irritate; such clauses as oa 
page 19, line 8, “that very estimable organization”; page 28. “causes of the 
.strike,” latter pai't of second panigrapli; page 46, line 13, large ty{)e, “The 
dear people,” etc. 

I presume you lja\e given IMr. Lee copies of both of these briefs. He should 
have them. 

Very truly, 


Mr. J, F, Welboux, 

Dcncer, Cola. 


John D. KociiEra.LER, Jr. 


[The Oolorn(h) Fuel & Iren t'e., T^enver, f'olo. .T. P. Welborn, president.] 

Auoust 25, 1914. 

Mv Dear Mcv. TIocketei.ler: T have yours of the 19th instant and am for- 
W'arding to yon, under sc‘]>arafe enner, five copies of the coal oi»erators' brief. 
I am unabte at the moment to secure any copies of the mine utiion'.s brief, 
but have taken step.s to .secure two or three copies of this, wliich I think I 
will have wltliin a few' days and w'ili forw'ard as soon as received. 

Mr. Lee has a coiiy of our brief, but so far we have been unable to obtain 
one of the others for him, though he says he can .secure a copy in Wasliiugton ; 
and it may be that I can oliraiu copies for you only tlirough liis efforts. 

I tliink your criticism of certain i>as,sage.s in the coal operators’ lirief is 
fully jirstified, and 1 sufipose the orierntors themselves might woW be charged 
wltli responsibility for (heir appea?‘anc(‘ in the documoiit. I took occasion to 
carefully rwid the first draft of the brief as soon as it was [irojiared, suggesting 
changes, tuid a few' days later three members of (he oix'rators' ooinmittee and 
all of the attorneys iutcTe.sted w'ent over it scxlion by section. As u result of 
this a number of clianges were made, more in lauguHge Ilian in material points. 
Judge Nortlicutt, the leal author of the brief, had devoted a numtiw of days, 
iiKluding a suhstantia! part of tJm nights, to tlie preparation of the brief, aiid 
I know' tliere was some delicacy in suggesting corrcK'tlon.s in language, 
altbougli, as Indicated before, we did it in a nnuiber of cases. 

We should all have Ixx'n .sol)er-niinde(l enough to have prevented anything 
that would savor of a lack of dignily finding its way into tlm brief, but so 
many things have hap|>ened during the strike to “up.set’' us or throw’ us 
“ off from our feet,” that I fear some of us may Iia^e )>ec*ome less dignified in 
our daily work than heretofiu-e. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rockp:fet-i.er. .Tr., 

The Eprie, Seal Harbor, Me. 

Footnote (later).— I have just .secured and am forwarding one copy of the 
original brief of the striking miners and tw-o copies of their reply brief. 

Ur. Weldorn. a letter of August 6, 1914, from 26 Broadway, New York, ad- 
dressed to J. F. IVeliwrn, signed John D. Rockefellei’, jr. Reply dated August 
10, oildressed to Mr. Jolin D, flwkefeller, Jr., signed .L F. Welborii. 

(Said corres]X)iulence is as folJow's:) 

26 Broadw ay, 

New York, August G, 191^. 

Dear Mr. Welborx : In a recent letter from Mr. Greene, he stieaks of the 
llev. A. A. Bcrle, whom Mr. Charles Loughridge had met in Denver and had 
conversed with regarding the strike situation. In view of wisat you have 
1 ‘eceutly WTltten me alwut Mi*. Berh*. I think you will be interested In th« fol- 
lowing eoiument wlihli Mr. Greene makes regarding him: 
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“ Rev. A. A. Berle, to whom Mr. Loughrldge refers, is a Boston minister, a 
Universalist, I think, of decidedly socialistic and cranky proclivities. He is 
not a man that I should want to have much to do with personally, but if he 
has reached conclusions of the sort intimated by Mr. Loughridge, it will be a 
good stroke for the operators, for his natural prejudices would be against us.” 

Evidently Mr. Greene has known of Mr. Berle in Boston. This Is only for 
your information. 

Very truly, 

John- P. Kockefeij.eb, Jr. 

Mr. .T. P. Welborn, 

President Colorado Fuel rf Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, (!olo. J. F. Welborn, president] 

Augi'ST 10, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Rockefeller: T have yours of the 6th instant regarding ihe 
Rev. A. A. Berle, and note Mr. Greene’s coinuierds and reference to him. 

We have met with so many disappointments in connection with the attitude 
of people of influence concerning the strike that I have ceased to be very 
optimistic as to anyone, yet if Mr. Ihu’le expresses himself, through any of the 
eastern publications with wide circulation, in accordance with I lie opinions 
freely expressed to Mr. Loughridge and others while in Denver, we will have 
a right to feel well satistied with his trij) to Golorado. 

Yours, very truly, 

. Mr. .John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

Neir York, N. Y. 

Mr. Welborn. This file starts with letter dated August 7, addressed to J. F. 
Welborn, Denver, Golo., signed the Labor New.s of Oolorado Springs. Letter 
of August 18, 1914, addres.sed to G. J. Haase, manager Labor Nows, Colorado 
Springs, signed by J. F. Welborn. Letter of August 7, from 26 Broadway, ad- 
dressed to J. P. Welboim, signed Jobn D. R(X*kefeller, jr. Reply dated August 
IS, to Mr. Rockefeller, signed by J. P. Welborn. 

(Said correspomlence is us follows:) 

26 Broadway, 

Kcir York, August 7, lOtJf. 

Dear Mr. Welborn: T inclose herewith a letter from 0. ,T. Haase, written 
on l)eha!f of the Labor News of Colorado Springs. Why the Labor News 
should make this request (jf the Koekefcller Foundation, we are at a loss to 
know. Perhaps you can give us .some light on tlie situation, together with your 
advice us to what, if any, reply should he made to tlie letter and the blank 
which is attached. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. J. P. Welborn, 

President Colorado Fuel rf- Iron Co., Dnirer, Colo. 


[The Labor New.s. Official organ FedorateU Trade.s Counci], State Federation of Labor, 
and alllliated organDatlons:] 

Colorado Springs, Colo., August 7, 191^. 

Mr. J. F. Welborn, 

Boston Building, Denver. 

Dear Sir: We have been receiving your bulletins and have noted much of 
Interest in them. 

We are as anxious as yon to liave tlie truth known to our readers, but we 
haven’t the ca.sh to spread it as wo would like to. Will you donate, say, $200 
to aid us in publishing these bulletins or extracts from tliem, that our readers 
nil over the Pikes Peak region, hundreds of them, may know the truth? 

Very truly, yours, 


The Labor News, 

Cl. J. Haase, Manager. 
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[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J, F. Welborn, president,] 

August 18, 1014. 

My Dear Mr. Rockefeller : I have delayed answering your letter of the 7th 
Instant, with which you forwarde<l a letter from the Labor News of Colorado 
Springs, and which I return herewith, until I could secure some information 
about the standing of the paper in the community which it seems to serve. 

My investigation shows that the paper has a very limited circulation, even in 
Colorado Springs, where it is published, and practically no inlluence there or 
(‘Isewhere with the labor element. It is looked upon by some people in Colo- 
rado Springs as a paper which, for a small consl<leration, frequently reproduces 
portraits and publishes articles of political candidates or others seeking popu- 
larity. 

It does not seem probable that the paper has sufficient circulation or influ- 
ence to justify us in paying it anything to publish our bulletins, and acting 
on that assumption I have declined a request similar to the one sent to you. 
Yours, very truly, 

Mr. .John D. Rockefeller, .Tr., 

Ncio York, N. 7. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co„ l>envor, Colo. J. F. Wolborn, president.] 

ArT.rsT 18, lfil4. 

3lr. C. T. Haase, 

Manager the Labor News, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dear Sir: In reply to yonrs of recent date, answer to which has been delayed 
because of a large accumulation of correspondence on my desk, I would .state 
that while we appreciate your disposition to publish the facts concerning the 
Colorado coal strike and to u.se our bulletins ns a basis, we can not see our 
way clear to pay anything for that service. All publication of this matter so 
far made hy newspapers or periodicals has been gratis. 

Yours, very truly, 


]\Ir. Welborn. Letter of July 21, from .John D. Rockefeller, jr., written at 
Seal Harbor, addressed io J. F. Welborn. Reply dated July 27, addressed to 
:Mr. Rockefeller, signed by J. F. Welborn, 

(Said correspondence Is a.s follow.s:) 

The Eyrie, 

Seal Harbor, J/c., July 21, lOllf. 

Dear Mr. Welborn : The inolo.scd article from the Now York Times of Sun- 
day leads me to ask what, if any, progress is being niudo looking toward the 
termination of the strike. As I understand it, the congressional committee, of 
which Dr. Foster was chairman, lias not yet made its report. Is it expected 
soon, now that the briefs of both shies Iiave been submitted? 

What was accomplish(*d by the visit of Me.s.^rs. Fairley and Davies? Is any- 
thing further expected as a result of that investigation? Is the committee of 
the Colorado State Legislature appointed to look into the strike doing anything? 
Do you expect any definite results from their labors? 

Are there any other forces at work which you have reason to believe would 
he helpful in settling the strike? Do you see any prospects of its dying a natural 
death? I hope you are keeping well and holding your own against the severe 
and prolonged strain which you have been under these many months. You are 
frequently in our thoughts and always with warm and high regards. 

Very sincerely, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

,Mr. J. F. Welborn. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo, J. F. Welborn, president.] 

July 27, 1014. 

Dear Mb. Rockefeller; T am in receipt of your.s of the 21st Instant Inclosing 
an article from the New York Tlme.s of Sunday the 19th, which quotes from the 
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reply brief of the United Mine Workers of America in the Investigation before 
the congressional committee, of which Dr. Foster was chairman. It would seem 
fair to assume that Dr. Foster will make a report in the near future, yet when 
Attorney Gove, who has been working for the operators since the strike com- 
menced, was in Washington some time ago he heard gossip tending to indicate 
tliat the congressional committee might make no report whatever. 

Messrs. Davies and Fairley have not completed their Investigation and seem to 
be disposed to move slowly. They were here about three weeks in May, during 
which time they talked to the mine organization ofllcials and the operators, 
Fairley interviewing the former and Davies the latter. Tiiey also on that trip 
visltcni several of the most important mines in company with our mine manager 
and representatives of other companies. They returned East and did not come 
back until the latter part of June, when Davies took up with operators, in a 
formal way, the question of furnishing a mass of detailed information respect- 
ing our operations. So much time was required for the compilation of the 
matter asked for that they decided to again return to their homes and come back 
the latter part of this month. They have not as yet arrived, but I expect them 
most any day. 

It will be comparatively easy for the small operators to furnish the informa- 
tion desired by Davies and his as.soclate, but will require at least a month for ua 
to prc'pare our iigures. A few of the operators have seemed disinclined to com- 
ply with Davies’s request, but I believe that the information which we would 
furnish in answer to the questions of Davies and Fairley would serve to make a 
I'ccord favorable to our interest, for surely the truth concerning our affairs is 
the best story (hat can be told about us. It may help no more than the good 
record that I consider wo made before the congressional committee, yet to de- 
cline to furnish the information would in all probability subject us to criticism. 
Moreover, we have the assurance of Davies that the information furnished will 
be for his personal use in the preparation of his report to the Secretary of Labor 
and that our papers will not go to the Secretary of Labor unless we are willing 
they should. Davies came here apparently with a favoral)le impression regard- 
ing the Colorado Fuel Sc Iron Co. practices. lie advised me that Secretary of 
Labor Wilson had told him he would find conditions in the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. camps generally satisfactory, and that in m{iny ways we were doing things 
for the men not required by law. After Davies’s pcTsonal inspection of the prop- 
erties he told me that he found conditions much more favorable for the men and 
wages much higher than was the rule in the East. He was especially well 
pleased with the hospital and the treatment accorded our men at that institu- 
tion. Although there arc some reports that tend to discredit Davies’s declaration 
of personal Interest in the operators’ cause, I feel obliged to consider him as 
fairly disposed toward us. I am not, however, encouraged to believe that he 
and Fairley will make a report that will aid in bringing the strike to a termina- 
tion, unless it should be so strong in our favor that Secretary of Lal)or Wilson 
would practically reverse himself and advise the United Mine Workers’ otliclalsi 
to call the strike off. 

The Colorado legislative committee made a general investigation, after which 
it presented a long list of suggestions to the leaders of the miners’ organization 
and the operators looking toward a settlement of the strike. The oflicers of the 
United ^tine Workers advised the legi.slative committee that they could not con- 
sider the proposals of the committee for the reason that they were negotiating 
with Messrs. Davies and Fairley, whom they termed a “mediation coniraittee.” 
We were able to accept about half of the committee’s suggestions, which were 
comparatively unimportant, but were obliged to decline to act on the others for 
the reason that their acceptance would have eventually placed us in the hands 
of the United Mine Workers’ organization. Wo have good reason for believing 
that four of the six members of the committee were disposed to act on a sugges- 
tion which I made to them, that th(*y indorse the goveimor’s general policy in the 
strike and practically confirm the suggestions for termination of the strike, made 
by him after the meeting of miners and operators at whi(‘h he presided oh 
November 26, 1913. Of the remaining two members of the committee, one is a 
prominent Progressive, a supporter of B. P. Costigan, attorney for the U. M. W. 
of A., for governor, and would make no report that Costigan would not approve- 

The other one is a Democrat from Pueblo who has an ambition to be governor 
and who w'ould not indorse the views of the majority. The committee has made 
no report, and I shall not be surprisetl if it makes none until the legislature con- 
venes in regular session this winter, unless in the meantime there should be 
some development in connection with the strike of a serious nature. In any 

38819-S. Doc. 415, 64-1-vol 7 44 
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event, I do not anticipate that its Inlwrs will result in bringing the strike to a 
close or aKSsist in that accomplishment. 

While realizing tliut there are no other authorized or organized forces at work 
to end the strike, I fee! that there is an unorganized inoveiuent of very material 
force from practically all directions which in the end wiil accomplish a great 
deal of good tlirougli the dissemination of tlie trutli. I am now receiving daily 
from the Kast more inquiries and requests for information concerning the strike 
than caine to me in any one month prioi* to April, and in almost all of these com- 
munlcalions there Is an expression of dt‘ep interest in our cause and words of 
commendation as to our course. 

Dr. A. A. lierie, who is chairman of tlic social service commission of Massa- 
duisells, and^ connected with Tuft's College, spent al)<)iit three hours with me 
Friday ti»e 2,)lli instant. Ti>e intnaliu'i ion was brought alxmt by Mr. Charles 
Loughridge, of Denver, a friend of mine, wlio met Dr. Berie in California, 
and who is so deei>ly interestexi in tl»e labor matters that he misses no op- 
l>ortnnity to put our side of the case before people of iiitluence. Dr. Berie 
is going to write an article on tlie strike situation for an early issue of the 
Blhliolheca Sacra, with which he Is connected. Tie is lecturing before the 
Chautaiapia at Boulder, C<»l<)., this w<‘<‘k, and 1 <*\[>ect te s<m‘ him again. 

The prosj)ect of tlie strike dying a natural death would, In iny judgment, 
he good if tlie iioliiy of the Covernmeiit wouhi permit tlie operators to freely 
enqiloy such men as they require. That cour.se would undoulitedly cause 
many of the old strikers, who are still good men and would be acceptable 
to us (and among wliom there is a gr<*at tleal of dissatisfaction over tlieir treat- 
UKuit by the union), to forsake tlie strikiM’s’ colonies and return to the mines 
for work. We have gisid reason to believe that during the last week the 
question of diange of iiolley of tlu* (fovernmeiit has been under serious eoii- 
.sideration, AVe know that tlie Army otilcers in charge have been asked for 
recommendatioiis, ami we tliiiik tliat their views harmonize with ()ui’.s on tills 
point. 

I appreciate very nnicli your expressions concerning my personal welfaiv. 
My health has never been IkmUm- tlian during the jiast year and T am hardly 
eoiiscioiis of any strain. The knowledge that we have your confidence ami 
siqiport makes <‘veryiliing else easy. 

Vours, vei'.v truly, 

^[r. JoHX D. U(K KF.l KI.l.KU. .il*., 

Tlii:' Hi/rie, Srnl liuylutr, J/c. 

Air. AVeluok.v. Leltm- dated at Seal Harbor, June 27, ad(ln\s.se(l to .T. F. 
Welborn, signed Joliii D. Itockcfeller, Jr. Reidy dated July addres.sed to 
Mr. Itockefoller, signed .1. F. Welborn. 

(Said corresiiomlence is as follows:) 

d'liE Eymie, 

aS'co/ Harbor, Mr,, June 27, IDl.'i. 

Deak Mk. W'eluuiix ; d'he anardiists nml I, W. W. people have been tiglt.ating 
the Colorado situation in the vllltige of Tarrytown, N. Y., where my father’s 
and my own summer homes are located. M e have had Burn.s men keep in toucli 
with them. 

At a meeting held in Tarrytown last Sunday, Jolm Brown, wlio calls him- 
self ‘'Gen. Brown,” was one of the .speakers; in conference in the train after- 
Avard, Brown said to one of the.se detectives the folloAvIng: 

“ He told me tliat his main purpo.se of coming Fiast is on behalf of the Uniteii 
Mine Workers to follow tlie trail of Mayor Bougliton through the FJastern 
State.s, whom he claims is in tlie Faist on behalf of the State of Colorado, 
telling the i>eoplG one end of the controversy. 

“He is undecided wliere is going from here, or if he will speak in New York 
ngnln. I asked him if he believed in the general strike and forceful ways of 
obtaining desired ends in laboi’ troubles. He said he believed to do things 
at the expense of the otlier fellow. By this he explained that If he saw any- 
one coming after iiim he believed in defending himself by all means. 

“ He claims tliat .$K),iXK) Is tlie price put on ids head liy the mine operators 
in Colorado to keep him out of the mining district, but that they will have 
to ‘go some’ to get him, as lie carries a gun with him all the time (without 
a permit), and the only way anyone could get it Is smoking whea they came 
after It. He explaiiieil that, being under indictment for murder, he Ls going 
to have the trial before the Federal courts, as one can alAvuys gamble that 
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their decision ^nerally runs with the returns of last election; that If they 
were permitted to be tried by the State courts they would all be hanged. He 
st’emed to be anxious for new'spai)er notoriety, and I proralse<l to give him a 
big write up. He has a good line of argument as it will be seen from the 
nttnclied statement, which undoubtedly luis a great effect among certain classes. 

“ f asked him wliat he thinks of President Wilson’s attitude in (lie matter, 
lie said that President Wilson went as far as he could under the circum- 
stances without interfering with tlic State rights, and that the next step they 
are desirous for him to do is to seize Colorado mines and operate them as Gov- 
eriimcnt-owned mines. I asked him if the Colorailo settlement is anywhere 
near, and if they thought of winning the strike. He said he conld not see 
the end of either qiie.stions, and that they may luive the civil war in the 
State of Colorado over it.*’ 


I send this to you for what it is werth. 
Very truly, 


John D. Hoc kkkki.i.er, .Tr. 


ri’la* Coloiado Fuel <1 Iron To., Denver, (’olo. .T. F. Welborn, presideni.] 


.Tuly 3, 1014. 

3fY r>EAK Mu. Rockki-eeleh: I have yours of the 27th ultimo, quoting from a 
reiK)i*t made to you of a conversation had with “ Gen. John Brown ” at Tarry- 
town. 

This man has be<'n very active in the conduct of the coal strike and is believed 
to have participated, at least by sjiecilic advice, in .some of the murderous raids 
made on coal properties and enqiloyees. ll<* will not he able to have his case, 
under the indictments for murder, tric'd before the F(‘deral courts, tliough he 
and others indicted with liim may be able to secure a change of venue from Las 
Animas County. 

His statenK'id that the next ste{) desired by his people on the jiart of the 
Governinent is lliat tlie mines should be seized and ofiei’ated us Govornnienl,- 
owiied iniiK's is in accordaiici' Avitli the statements generally made by strike 
loaders to the miners foi* the jiurpose of bolstering up tlie latter. 

Our coal production is averaging a little beit(*r than it did immediately 
preceding the Ludlow outbreak of April 20, ami Avilh a smaller number of men. 
We attribute ibis, in large part at least, to the fact that since the Foileral 
troops have come into the field the saloons in the mining districts have been 
closed, as a result of which the men not only Avork more continuously, but more 
efficiently Avblle they are at Avork, A comparison of prodiictioii during June 
AA'ith AjAril shoAvs an increa.se of about tAV(»'thirds of a ton per man per day. 
This means an average increase of 40 cents per day In earnings. 

Yours, very truly. 

IMr. John D. Ro{'k?:feij,eu, Jr., 

The Ilj/ric, Seal liurhnr, Mr. 

Mr. Welborn. Here is a file that starts Avith a letter of Starr J. Murpliy, 
datcnl September 8, 1914, nddre-sstsl to J. F. Welborn. A letter addressnl to 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., dated September 10, 1914, signed by J. F. Welboru. 
Telegram dated September 12, 1914, addre-ssml to Starr J. Murphy, signed J. F. 
WeltMArn. Next in the file is a sugested form of letter accompanying Mr. Starr 
J. Murphy’s letter dated Septembm* la, ad<lress<‘d to J. F. Welborn. Reply to 
the letter of Septemlxir 15 is dated September 18, mldresseil to Starr J. Murphy, 
slgDe<i J. F. Welborn. Next is a letter dated September 16, addressed to J. F. 
Welborn, signed Starr J. Murphy. Rejily to that datml Sei>temher 19, addressed 
to Starr .L Murphy, .signed .1. F. Welhcwn, The next in the same file is a letter 
of 'October 5, 1914, adtlres.sed to J. F. Welborn, signed Starr J. Murphy. <lopy 
of reply date<i October 9, addressed to Starr J. Muridiy. signwl J. F. W(4horii. 
Auotiier lettei’, October 5, addressed to J. F. Welborn and signed Starr J. 
Murphy. Reply dated October 9, addressed to Mr. Murphy and signed J. F. 
Welborn. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

26 Broadway, 

New York, Septemlwr 8 , 

Dear Mr. Welborn : We hare read with great Interest the PresideuF.s letter 
on the Colorado situation, which is printed In the morning pai>ers, a copy of 
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which, they sny, was sent to you among othefs. It so happens that Mr. Rocke- 
feller, jr., was at Tarry town to-clay attending the golden wedding of his father 
and mother, but is returning to Seal Harbor to-night. I have just had a few 
minutes’ conversation with him over the telephone, and he has asked me to 
write you on his behalf. 

The fact that the Presidejit of the United States has suggested a plan of 
settlement and has given it out to the public produces a delicate situation 
which we have no doubt you gentlemen in the West will handle in the same 
careful and diplomatic way with which you have handled the whole situation 
thus far, avoiding on the one hand any entanglement with the labor union, and, 
on the other, an attitude which would arouse a hostile public opinion. We are, 
of course, greatly interested, and if you think we can be of any service in help- 
ing you to prepare a reply we shall be most happy to collaborate on any draft 
of one which you may send us. 

Mr. Kockefeller asked me to repeat his former expressions of approval of 
the position which you have heretofore taken with reference to having any 
one from this end come to Colorado for conference. He merely wished me to 
say that if, in your view, the publication of the President’s proposition changes 
the situation so that you would now desire to have us do so, either I or Mr. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, or both, would arrange to come if you request it. He 
wished me to make it clear that this is not by way of sugestion, nor do we in 
any way urge it, but he simply wishes you to know that while we feel, as we 
have always done, that this is a matter which can best be handled by the 
executive officers of the company, nevertheless we at this end shall at any time 
be glad to cooperate in any way in which you think we can be of service. 

Very truly, yours, 

.Stahu J. :Mukpiiv. 

;Mr. .T. F. Welhoun, 

President the Colorado Fuel tC- Iron Co., Dearer, Colo. 


September 10, 1914. 

Dear ItfR. Rockefetj.er : The uncertainties of railroad financing here 
have been so Intensified by the war that I fear we are going to be almost 
without orders for rails during the last three months of this year. That 
period is always the one of lightest demand for rails, but heretofore we have 
been able, when the natural requirements would not keep us running during 
the last quarter of any calendar year, to secure orders from some of our rail- 
road friends for shipment in that period in anticipation of their wants during 
the early months of the following. 

I talked with Mr. Miller, late president of the Burlington, three weeks ago to- 
day In my office, and he agreed that as soon as he )‘etiii‘nod to Chicago from 
the trip he was then on Into the Northwest, he would take the matter up and 
see if he could not give us a small order for early shipment. His unfortunate 
death, however, has placed this matter in the hands of other people, who very 
naturally are not disposed to act as quickly in our behalf as Mr. Miller had 
always been willing to do. I have taken the question np in about the same 
why with the Santa Fe and am hopeful of securing some order from them 
for' shipment before January. Our sales manager, Mr. Chllberg, has gone to 
New York to see the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific people, but my hope 
of securing business from them for shipment prior to 1915 Is not very strong. 
Mr. Bush, of the Missouri Pacific and D. & K, G., Is, I know, dlsposetl to help 
us with an order, but confidentially I think will not act until after the annual 
meetings of those roads. 

For about three weeks we have been operating our rail mill on single- 
turn basis, which moans a production of but from 12,000 to 15,000 tons per 
month, which is slightly more than 50 per cent of capacity. At this rate we 
can not keep the mill running more than three or four weeks longer. This 
is the most unfavorable condition of business that we have had at the rail mill 
for 15 years. 

Conditions In the wire and nail business are happily much more satisfactory, 
yet at the best the sales in that department are not over 15 per cent of the 
normal output of the entire plant. Our wire and nails are shipped mainly 
into the agricultural States, and the trade that we have enjoyed this season 
fairly well illustrates the general pro.sperity with that class of trade. For 
the six months with August our sales of wire and nails were 10 per cent greater 
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than for the corresponding six months of last year, wliloh was the best spring 
and summer business we had had in those lines. 

As to coal production we show a small increase in August over July, which 
made it the largest month In point of production since the strike commenced. 
During the last two weeks a number of men have left the strikers’ colonies 
and come back to work, with the result that yesterday we had a greater 
number of miners at work than at any time since the strike was called, and 
the production was correspondingly higher. If, as I fear, we are obliged to 
curtail our operations at the steel plant, we will have released enough coal 
and coke now going there to in all probability enable us to take care of the 
winter demand on us from coal customers, even thougli we do not materially 
increase our output at the mines. 

Tlie President’s letter, which was addressed to Messrs. Osgood, Brown, and 
myself, with its three-year truce proposal, will engage our attention for several 
days. Except for formal acknowledgment, wdiicli will be mailed to-niOrrow, 
we will have to await a general meeting of tlie operators before complete 
answer can be made. The provision for reemployment of all strikers not found 
guilty of violation of the laws wiiich, canieil out literally, would involve the 
discharge of a good many faithful employees, and the condition calling for a 
mine grievance committee with the commission to I)e appointed by the Presi- 
dent, wiiicli w’ould virtually have charge of the conduct of our business, make 
it Impossible to accept the President’s suggestions. I hope the matter will 
take such a turn as to make it possible to secure a personal interview of 
satisfactory length with tlie President. I can not help but believe that he is 
not in possession of many of the important facts, and that if acquainted wdth 
all of tlie conditions he would loan less in the direction of the United Mine 
Workers’ organ iza t ion . 

Prof. E. K. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, has been in Denver two or 
three days, and, at the suggestion of a mutual friend, called on me to-day for 
information concerning the strike, lie showed every appearance of luiving an 
open mind in the mutter, and was interested enough to ask questions on 
practically every important pliaso of it. Before lie left lie said lie lielievetl W’e 
wmuld w'in and was eonvinced tliut we should. I regret that we liaven't an 
opportunity of talking directly with more' of the educators of the country wdio 
wield so large an influence in the formation of public opiuion. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. F. Welbokx. 


Ylr. John D, Kockefki.lkh, Jr., 

The J-Jyrie, Seal Harbor, Afe. 


('I'ole^'rnin.l 

SKPTKMnEK 12, 1914. 

Staru J. Murphy, 

26* Broadway, New York, N. Y,: 

Your letter 8th, w’ith suggestions and oiler of assislanee much appreciated. 
Am in telegraphic correspondence with Mr. llockefeller concerning advisability 
of conference with President. It may bo desirable for me to confer with you 
in New York. Would prefer that to your coming here for same reason that we 
thought It inadvisalile for you to come some time ago. 

J. F. Welborn, 


26 Broadway, 

New York, Seyteniber 15, IdU, 

Dear Mr. Welborn : I have taken the liberty of sending to you, merely by 
way of suggestion, a draft of a jiroposeil letter from you as president of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. to President Wilson, wiiich embodies my personal 
view of what it would be proper to say in case it should seem wise for our com- 
pany to make a separate reply to the President’s letter. My understanding, 
based upon newspaper reports, Is that a separate letter w'as addressed to 
you, president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and this w’ould offer an occasion, 
If it seemed best, for a separate reply. I shouhl personally feel pleased if the 
time had arrived when our company could act independently, and as this Is a 
reply to a communication from the President, and not from the labor union, 
should think it might properly be made for our company alone, particularly 
as It does not Involve any departure from the principle of united resistance to 
the attacks of the union. 
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My principal thought in drafting the letter is to giv^ expression to the idea 
that the company is iiorfe(.*tly willing to put into effect tie substance of the 
« affirmative recomraeiMiatlons of tlie President’s (itumnissionera, but is not willing 
to enter into any negotiations with the I’nited aiine Workers of America with 
reference thereto. The company puts the question of enforcing the law squarel}' 
up to the public authorities, and refuses to make a deal with the labor union 
in order to secure the protection \\#icb it is entitleii to under the law. My 
first thought was tliat our acceptance of the Pi-esident’s suggest Ioiks siiould be 
conditional UfK>n the calling off of the strike. My later view is that such ac- 
ceptance should l>e without conditions, taking tlie j^ositioii that so far as wc 
are concerned the strike is won; tiiat the (mly remaining- question is that of 
preserving law and order; and tiiat if the altliorities will do that it is a matter 
of indlffemic’e to us whether the strike is culled olT or not. So far as th(‘ 
mechanism for establishing a means of communication b<‘t\veen the comiiany 
and itfc employees is concerneti, the suggesti«m is ia‘oader than that of the Presi- 
<lent’s comriiissioners, and is, as I understand, in accoi-damv with the views of 
yourself, and Mr. Bowers as expressed in recent correspondence. 

Knowing that this matter is now lieing (‘onsidiered in Deiuer, I am sending 
tills draft to you without taking time to tirst submit it to Mi-. KorkefeiJer, but 
am sending him a copy ; so please understand that this is merely my personal 
view, and in any event it is merely by way of suggest ion witlamt iti any way 
Indicating a desire to dejtart from the jadiev whieb we iiave steailfastly main- 
tained of leaving the decision of tbese quc'stions to (lu* executive otlieers. 

With kindest regards to Mr. r>ow(‘rs and yourself, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 


►Stark J. Mckchy. 


President T. K. M’kluok.x, 

Colorado Furl <(• Inoi Po.. J)nir< r, ('oJo. 


My Pear Sir: Your esteemed fa\(u- of Siqiteniber ."i. addre.ssed to mo a.s 
president of the Colorado I’uel & Iron Co., u itli reference to Llie present Itikir 
troubles in the State of Colorado, was duly received. 

On behalf of the eomiaiuy permit me to thank you for the continued interest 
whicli you have taken in this matter and for your earnest muleavor to reach 
a solution of the difficulties. Individually and on behalf of the corporation 
I wish to exiiress coixlial synipntliy with yonr feeling that this is a time when 
everything should be done tiiat it is ])osslb]e for men to do to see tiiat all 
untoward and threatening circumstances of every sort be taken out of the life 
of the people of the Cnited Stales. 

With reference to the specific recominenda lions (d’ the eonnnissioners of con- 
ciliation In the draft of tlie tentative basis for tlie adjiistmeiit of the strike, 
which is Included in youi* letter, the (Vdorado Fmd A Iron Co. la'jdies as follows: 

1. The company has always coo|)crated and will oontiime to coo(>ei‘ate witJi 
the public authorities in the enforcement of the mining and labor laws of the 
State of Colorado. The present statute, which is recognized by all to be a 
model of legislation looking to tlie proteetlon of the lives and welfare of the 
workers, was drafted by a eonnuittee of wbicli one (►f tlie principal officei’s of 
this company was a member. Mr. .Tames I>ulr.vmple, State iiisfiector of coal 
mines in the State (k)lorado, te.'^iified liefore the co ngn 'ssi on a 1 coumiittw that 
this statute crystallizwl into law many of the practices which liad hivn pre- 
viously adopted by the larger conqmnies, and that the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. ranked first in adopting tbese Improvements in advance of the law making 
them compulsory. 

2. The company already lias in its employ all the men it can use, in view 
of the present biKsiness condition, and, if they were Healed, it could I'eadily 
gtf twice as many if it wen* not for the rules which you us Conuuander in 
Chief of the United States Army have established on the ground of militajry 
necessity, which forbid the coiuimuy from giving employment to manj wlw 
aprdy to it for work. The company can not, therefore, guarantee empioymeiit 
to former employees who are now t»n strike and who may hereafter apply ftw 
employment, but it will not discriminate against them iwmdded they have 
not been guilt,v of violation of tin* law. The company will accept from such 
aj>pllcant his affidavit that lie has not lieen guilty of violation of the Jaw as 
sufficient proof of the facts therein stattsl unless the company has affiiwative 
evidence to the contrary. 

3. The company Inis never iiennitted intimblation of niiioh or nonmiion men, 
and It will use every effort to preveut any sucli intimidation in the future. 
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4. Tlie company will print and post in each mine the current scale of waj^e.s 
and rules and regulations for that mine. 

5. The company, recognizing, as it always has done, that the interc'sts of it:* 
stO(*kholders and employees are really one and that neither can permanently 
prosi>er unless the just rights of b(d,h are conserved, will at an early date 
invite its employees to unite with it in creating within the company a per- 
manent and impartial body which, while pi't'scTving to its lawful owners tlie 
control of the corporation, shall provide a mechanism for enabling the (iifTerent 
elements in the company to [iri'sent their vieu’s and suggestions to one anotlu'r, 
for the peaef‘fiil adjiistinent of any differenees whieli may arise, for assuring to 
each workman tlie full bemdit of his individual skill and devotion to the com- 
mon lnter(\st. and wlnle jireserving to him the right to work on terms satis- 
factory to himself and his employer free from molestation from without, shall 
at the same time assiin' to him protodiori against any unfair treatment from 
within tlie con>oration to which he might otherwise stx'in to be liable b^reason 
of his independent po.‘<itloTi. 

6. The company will not employ any mine guards other tiian nmvssary wuteli- 
nien, except A^ilere its property or llu* saftdy of its employees is Uireatened. 

The preservation of law and onhT and the suppression of armed rebellion 
against the State of ('olorad<» ari^ matters for the exclusive consideration of tlie 
State and Fedf'ral Governments and are not witliin tlie ])r()^■ince of this corpora- 
tion. Tlie company demands from the public autliorities protection agafiisl: 
criiniiuil attacks upon its property and its employees, and ft will not purchasi* 
imniiinity therefrom by entering into negotiations with iiersons or organizations 
engaged in or contemplating sucli unlawful acts. 

Siioiihl you desire a couf(*renco, 1 will come to Washington at any time that 
you may suggest. 

Trusting tlmt tliis statement will furnish a basis upon whicii you can secure 
that lasting Industrial peace which in hotli the pulilic and private interest is so 
greatly to he desired, 1 am, 

Sineeroly, yours, 

PrvHidcuf of ihe Colorado Furl d- Iron Co. 


Dknver, ^^cplemhey /N, lin.’i. 

•Mv I)K.\K Mr. Murphy: 1 am v(‘ry thankful for your kiiidue.ss in writing me 
on tile LMh Instant and .sending me draft of proposed letter to the President. 

As you so well appre<‘iate, it is an extremely diiramlf task to present a situa- 
tion like ours so that it will command understanding and sympatliy from the 
public; consequently all of the assistance we can linve in tliis direction Is most 
valuable. 

Before receiving y<mr letter, we had for .several days— In fact, since Mr. Lee’s 
arrival Monday afternoon — been engagi'd in (he task of framing a letter which 
would, as tactfully ns possible, set forlli to the public our point of view. Mr. 
Lee tells me he sent Mr. Rockefeller last night a copy of the letter we drafted 
lief ore your own arrived. 

We have toiiay very carefully gone ovtT (he whole subjis-t, and have' been glad 
to embody in our letter some of your .suggestions. 1 think you will hud tlmt 
our letter, a copy of which I am inclosing, contains all of your Ideas, with two 
exceptions. First, we thought it would be unwise to raise the que.stloii of min(‘ 
guards, for it is one wliicli it is impossihle for llie public to understand. If 
that particular point has impressed the ITesldent, 1 tliink I will be able to 
satisfactorily answer any question he may ask concerning it. 

Youi’ paragraph 5, page 2: W'e fell It advi.^ahle to treat this subject of your 
letter a little less si)ecifically than you hud done. M’e can develop this subject 
in detail in our talk with the President, as the discussion will undoubtedly have 
relation to tills point. 

But for Mr. Lee’s pres(*nce h<‘re and the invaluable assi.stance he has rendereil 
in the preparation of our reply, I should have gone to New York for cou.sulta- 
tion with you; and conshlei'lng the probable public criticism of my presence at 
your office at the time when It would have been generally known tlmt the 
iinswers to the Pr(*sident's proposal were iieing prepared, I think it very fortu- 
nate tlmt we have l)een able to make reply direct from IXuiver, with the public 
fully informed as to niy present*e here. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. Stark J. Mi kchy, 

Broadway, New York City. 
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26 Broadway, 

New York, ^eptemher 16, 

’ Dear Mr. Welborn : I nm sending you a further batch of editorial clippings. 
I am impressed with the frequency with which they inuke the point that the 
parties should either accept the President’s plan or suggest some other. It 
s^'ems to me clear that public opinion will demand either the acceptance of the 
I'resident’s proposition or soiiie constructive suggestion from the operators. A 
mere refusal to do anything would be disastrous. It appears from the corre- 
.sponderice, that we have all been considering certain constructive suggestions, 
notably in the line of a plan for enabling the different interests in the company 
to exchange views with one another and to peacefully adjust any troubles that 
may arise. It has seemed wise to defer these during the pendency of the strike, 
lest any action should be deemed a concession to the union. In view, however, 
of the Prc^sident’s action ,and particularly in view of the fact that the plan 
which fie suggests is stated in his letter to be tentative, I think the time has 
come for the operators to bring forward their constructive suggestions. It is not 
necessary to submit a perfected plan. That could hardly be done. Any plan 
which is proposed will, of course, have to receive the jicceptance of our em- 
ployees, and I am inclined to think that a statement like that suggested in my 
letter of yesterday— that we were intending to invite our employees to Join 
with us in formulating such a plan— would be all that is necessary at present. 

I notice the statement in the morning papers that the union officials have 
accepted the President's plan, subject to ratification by convention of the 
miners. This would seem to call for early action on the part of the operators. 

I am sure you will not misunderstand my motives In writing. I think it is 
desirable that we should have a perfectly frank expression of opinion among 
ourselves, always with the understanding that you will merely consider our 
opinions for what they arc worth and will decide the questions in the light of 
your fuller knowledge of the entire situation. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Stark .T. MuKPHy. Esq. 

Mr. .1, F. Welborn, 

Premlent Colorado Fuel tf Iron Co., Denver. Colo. 


September 19, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Murphy: I appreciate your very thoughtful letter of the 16th 
instant, with suggestions for consideration in the event of its being necessary 
to proix)se some plan to take the place of that i)resented to us by the President. 

I have been thinking along a line in harmony with your suggestions and shall 
carry your letter with me to Washington. Thanking you. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. F. Welborn. 


Starr J. Murphy, 

26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


26 Broadway, 

New York, October 5, lOllf. 

Mr. .T. F. Welborn, 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Welborn: I have received a bill from Burrelle’s Press Clipping 
Bureau for 224 clippings for September, at 34 cents, amounting to $7.84. When 
you were here you .suggested that the clippings be sent to Mr. Lee, which has 
been done. I am writing to ask whether, from his point of view, it is worth 
while to continue them, and I shall be glad to know also whether you desire to 
have them continued. 

Very truly, yours, 

Starr J. Mitrphy. 


Denver, Colo., October 9, 191.). 

My Dear Mr. Murphy : Replying to yours of the 5th instant regarding press 
clippings which you had subscribed for at my suggestion and have recently 
l)een forwarding to Mr. 1^, from my point of view it is unnecessary for us 
to continue these. . . , 

I was particularly Interested in learning the sentiment of the press regard- 
ing the President’s proposal before our answer was forwarded. Since then it 
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Imve expressions from the same papers to note (lie 
changes, but In iny judgment the time is now passed when further comment 
on this particular matter will have anj^ interest for us 
Yours, very ti*uly, 

Starr J. Murpht, Ksq., 

26 Broadway, ^cw York, .V. Y. 


CKTOHEK 


President J. P. ^^'E^,noKN, 

The Colorado Fuel c6 Iron Co,, Dcnrcr, Colo. 

Dear JIr. Welbobn : What would you think of the idea of having in em*h 
mine a mine committee consisting of representatives of the operators and rep- 
resentatives of the miners employed in that mine chosen by the miners fmn 

enforcing the 

statutes of the ^State and also the regulations of the company looking to the 
safety and comfort of the miners and the protection of the company’s property? 

.Some years ago I visited the George Junior Republic, and was greatly Im- 
pressed with the way that their plan of local self-government worked. Tlic boys 
and girls who were there were mostly of the unruly class, and a good many 
were sent there after conviction in the criminal courts. They, however made 
their mvn laws and enforced them, with the result that there was almost no 
infraction of the rules. Even the most unruly felt that if they themselves 
passed the laws and were charged with their enforcement, it would be undigni- 
nwl and foolish not to do so. The entire force of public opinion was in favor 
of law enforcement rather than nsalnst It. Wouhl it not work the same wav 
in our mines if a committee of the men themselves was diarged with the le- 
sponsibility of enforcing the rules? 

Such a mine committee could also be a medium of communication between the 
employees and the operators on any mutters of common interest, and would 
take the place of the objectionable grievance committees referred to in the Plan 
wliich has been adoiited by the President. Most of the adverse criticism arising 
from the operators refusal to accept the President’s plan In Its entirety is based 
upon their apparent unwillingness to give tlio men any opportunity for an expres- 
sion of opinion. I am afraid this criticism can not be met by nnytliing eS 
some organized means of such expression. While we ourselves may be per- 
fectly sincere in our statement that at present the men have an opportunity 
to present their views to the higher oiricluls, it is difficult to convince the public 
of that fact, and consequently public opinion is hostile. This public opinion 
is an important factor In the situation and has got to be reckoned with 

Please understand that again I am merely thinking out loud, and send this 
to you for what it may be worth. 

Very truly, yours, 

Starr J. aMprphy. 


UCTOBEK 0, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Murphy: I have yours of the 5th instant asking what I think 
of the idea of having at each mine a committee consisting of a representative 
representative of the miners, which should be charged 
with the duty of enforcing the statutes and the regulations of the company 
looking to the safety and comforts of the miners and the protection of the com- 
pany’s property. 

I think such a plan, or a modification of it. might be employed to advantage 
1 have also considered with favor a suggestion you made wlien I was In New 

ork, of paying a prize of a trip to Denver for efficiency in some particular 

Yestenlay and day before Mr. Weltzel, our manager of the fuel department 
was in Denver, when he and I went over your suggestion last referred to aiui 
decided to perfect a plan along that line. It so happens that we also considered 
a part of the suggestion contained In your letter of the nth, which had not then 
been received. 

There are a number of things in connection with coal-mining oi^erations much 
to be desired. Some of them are noted below ; 
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Uo^^ularlty in work ; ofl'ioiency : jrenenil nbstM-vaiice of rules and laws ; can 
to guard against accidents; loyalty to the company’s interests; cleanliness ii 
the homes. 


Mr. Weitzel and I tliought that we might possibly develop a system of mark 
ing for efficiency in some of these lines, and offer a prize to the one win 
made the best showing in a year, or some shorter period If that seemed ad 
visable. My first tliought in coimection with it was that the contest shouli 
take place at ea(*h mine iiah'peudeiit of all the others. 

We have already started on a plan, which was suggested by Mr. Lee, o 
getting at the complaints of the various men, in some cases tlirough the doc 
tors, and at one miiu* through the .st<»re manager, who iiiaintaiiis a most inti 
mate relation with all of the workmen. We have started this at only four o 
the properties and will try it tliere before extending the plan any further 
If it proves successful, we can work from it into sometliing perhaps a ilttlt 
lironiler. But I think we ninst av^ud now tlie appointment of a committee, ai 
that would come too near one of the demands of t!ie minors’ organization 
which has been frequently made and is expressed tlirongli their so-called trnc( 
proposal presented by the President. 

I think, for the purpose of carrying out y<uir idea of having a committtM 
charged with the duty of enforcing the statutes and the regulations as to safety 
and comfort of the men, it might he well to h.avo the manager make tlie appoint 
ment witiiout tliore being any feeling (hat a part of the committee rcpresente( 
tlie company and tlie otiior part tlie workmen. Tiicre are some mines at wliicl 
undoubtedly our manager could select thri'e miners Avho would be glad, am 
could bo safely dependeil upon to assume tin' responsibility suggested by you 
and would in every sense fd‘ tlie word lie safe. In considering this forwan 
work, which I feel we must certainly k<‘ep In mind, I am impressed with tin 
importance of so compo.sing wliatever committees are found advisable as t< 
make it appear that they all represent tin* same interest; in other words 
that there is but one interest which is in every smise of the word common, ye 
having it understood that the commit (ee is as free to consider tiny compiahit! 
or grievances of the men as tliongh it were one entirely of their own selection 
I fnd that tlie existing relations hetwe(‘n ourselves and our workmen is sucl 
as to form a natural foninintion for developnumt tilong that line. I also fee 
that every step should be made with very great care, so as to avoid impress 
ing the men witli the feeling that we are alarmed or think that we ough 
to give them some representation which heretofore they have not had. 

I want you to feel that your sugg<‘stious along that or any other line an 
most welcome, and whenever you wish to think out loud about matters tlm 
concern the company, I shall lie glad if you will put your thoughts on papei 
and mail them. I shall hope before the winter is over to have an opportunil.! 
of talking with you again and reporting progress that we are making aloni 
the lines that seem to all of ns Important. With kind regards, 

Yours, very truly. 


J. F. Welborn. 


Starr .T. Mi'rcttv, Esq., 

26 Broad wn]f, Yen* Yorl;, N. Y. 


]Mr. Wei.born. Copy of !ett(*r of Xovenih(‘r 12, addressed to Slarr .1. Murphy 
signed .T. F. Welhorii. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

[The rolonuio Fue) & Iron Co.. Dfin'er, Colo. .T. F. Wolhnni, president.] 

NovEyrBER 12, 1014. 

^[y DE.ui ^Ir. I have forwarded to you a copy of the report foi 

1913 just received from tlie State coal-mine inspector. 

At page 11, Table No, l, tlie number of fatal accidents per thousand mer 
employed is shown, and on pa.ge 13, Table No. 2, the production per fatallt] 
is given. The American Fuel Co. actually makes a showing of fewer death! 
per thousand men employ e<l tiian anyone else. Thl.s is presumably due, how 
ever, to the fact that that company operated only a small part of the year 
and during the time but one of its employees was killed. 

But for this exception, our showing in both tables is materially bhtter thai 
that of our competitors. I have no doubt that this is due to the watchfulnes! 
and constant interest of our mine superintendents and their superior officers 
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I have taken .steps to congratulate them ami imbue them with the i<lea of ex- 
erting? their best efforts to remain in the front rank. 

Yours, very truly, 

Starr J. Murphy, Esq., 

26 Broadivnif, New York Citu. 

Mr. Weuborn. lA'tter dateil November 10, addi'esse^l lo Mr. (Miarle.s (). lleydt, 
26 Broadway, signed J. F. \Ven>orn. 

(Said correspondenee is as follows;) 

[Tlio (\^lornd<> I'ncl & Iron (’o., l)<Miv(*r, Colo. .1. F. Wolborn. pnsidi'nl, I 

Novum HI :i:, 10, 1014. 

My Dear Mr. IIeyot: 1 have years of the .otli instant im iosing a leiba- iVom 
Mr. John .1. Cart(T. eoneerning charges that liave becMi made' that the coal 
mines of (lolorudo pay only $12,000 a ytair taxes to th<‘ Stat(' and Nation. 

Mr. Cart(*r asks for an otTicial stateimMjt of the taxes ]Kdd in ('olorado l>y 
all of tlie mines. I don’t know whether I can se('ure tins information (O* not, 
but will 1 k^ abl(' to tell him wind we pay and what many of tlie otliei’ com- 
panies pay. 

I assume yon d(‘sn’e tied 1 slmiihl make reply dire<'l. and shall ilo so, .semb 
ing you a copy ol' my letter. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. Cb iaiu.es O. Hey or. 

26 Hroud irav, Xnr York (’iffi. 

^Ii'. Wki-Hokn. Letter <]at(sl N(*vcinhor 21, addre.ssel to .1, F. Welln)!’!!, signed 
.John n. Kocketeller. Jr. Uepl.'’ dat(Ml N<*ve!nher 0, addies.s(Ml to ^Ir, Rockefeller, 
sigiuMl .T. F. Welhorn. 

(Said correspondemv is as follows:) 

[The Colonulo I'licl S Iron (’(».. r>cnv(>r. C’olo. .1. F. Wolbnrn, president.] 

NoVKilHEU 6, lOM. 

DIy Dear Mr. UocKKFEr.i.r.R : According to the figures iXM-eived to-day, which 
are practically complete, the plurality of Oarlson, Republican euiididate for 
governor, over Patters(m Is aiHwoxirnately The plurality of Farrar, 

Democratic candidate for attorney general, over Ids next opponent, the Re- 
publican, is almrtst 38, (KK). 

Farrar is tlie present incumbent in the office lo which lie 1ms just been 
elected, and ims been about the only reliable force da* law ami order in the 
statehoiLse. His reelection servi's to emphasize the sentiment in favor of law 
and order. express(‘d in the election of the main part of the Ri'pnblican ticket. 

Mr. Farrar 1ms been very aetivi'ly engagi'd for .'^ev(‘ral months in connection 
with the work of grand juries in various coal counties where indictments liave 
been brought against thost‘ who parti<'ipated in the rioting. 

Yours, v(M‘y truly, 

Mr. John D. RocKEraLi.KR, Jr., 

New York, N. Y. 


26 Broadway, 

New York, November 2’i, /.b/). 

Dear Mr. Welhorn: 1 have just returned to the city, after an ahsonco of 
several weeks in the South with my wife, and find your letter of Novenih(*r 6 
regarding the gratifying plurality for (kii-lson for governor and Farrar for 
attorney general. It would seem tlnd the election of tlds Ropuhllcan gitvernor 
and the reelectlon of this Deniocratli' attorney general, hotli of whom have e.stab- 
lished clear records ns to tlieir .strong stand for law and order, would indicate 
that tlie sentiment of the ptsiple of (lolorudo Is for law ami order, (piile irre- 
spective of party lines. 

Very cordially, 

John D. Rockekei.lptr, Jr. 

Mr. J. F. Welhorn, 

President Colorado Fuel it Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 
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Mr. Welborn. Copy of letter, dated October 31, to Starr J. Murphy. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.. Denver, Colo. .T. F. Welborn, president.] 

October 31, 1014. 

My Dear IMr. Murphy: I have .v(>urs of the 20th Instant rep^arding charp;es 
made against certain of our employees at Sunrise, Wyo., by a lady living 
at that place. The name of the person signed to the ptiper which you sent me 
is the same as that of the minister at Sunrise, and I assume that she is the 
minister’s wife. 

At the time of the Ludlow alYair the minister was very outspoken in his 
criticism of the coal companies, but seenuMl to regret his action when informed 
»»f the facts concerning that disturbance, lie has socialistic tendencies, how- 
('ver, and I have been informed that his wife is a Greek, yet they may both be 
perfectly honest, and it is possible the charges mn<le by the lady are true. 
At the same time it is rather hanl to understand tliat such practices as the 
doctor is charged vith could have been indulgoil in without our hearing com- 
plaints from other quarters, unless the mine superintendent and others in au- 
thority are in the conspiracy with him. 

The matter is of such grave importance that I will have it investigated thor- 
oughly at once, and of course will advise you of tlie results. 

We have thought some of changing the minister at Sunrise, but have re- 
frained from taking a course that wouhl be unfair to him, or would indicate 
a prejudice against him because of what may have been simply indiscreet 
statements in connection with the Ludlow outbreak. 

The charges against the doctor rather overshadow those made against the 
foremen referred to, yet I shall investigate the latter quite as thoroughly as 
the former, and if I find that the charges against the foremen are correct, I 
shall not only piit a stop to the practices, but dispense with tlie services of the 
men who have been g\iilty. 

Yours, very truly, 

Starr J. ]\fin{PHY, Ksq., 

26 Broadway, New Yorlx, N. V. 


^fi*. AVeurorx. Letter of October 5, from Starr .T. Murphy to J. F. Welborn. 
Letter, reply, dated October 9, 1914, addressed to Mr. Murphy, signe<l J. F. 
Welborn. On the same subject, copy of letter to F. II. Weitzel, signed J. P. 
Welborn. Mr. Weitzei’s reply, dated October 12, addressed to J. F. Welborn. 
(Y>py of letter, October 21, to Mr. Murphy, signed .T. F. Welborn. Copy of letter 
from Mr. Murphy to .7. F. Welborn, dated October 20. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 


20 Droadway, 

New York, Oetolxr 5, lOL}. 


lifr. .7. F. Welborn, 

Premhnt the Colorado Fuel cG Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Welborn: T inclose a letter just received from A. C. McChesney, 
jr., camp pastor at Trinidad, Colo., asking Mr. Rockefeller to furni.sh him with 
lin automobile. Will you kindly let me know what you think about it? If Mr. 
^IcChesney is in the employ of the 0(4orado Fuel & Iron Co. and an automobile 
is necessary, would the company feel like furnishing it to him? 

\'ery truly, yours, 


Starr J. Murphy. 


, [The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

October 9, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Murphy : I have yours of the ^th instant inclosing letter from 
Mr. A. C. Mt*C'hesney, camp luistor. 

1 will look into his matter and let you hear from me later. 

Yours, very truly, 

Starr J. Murphy, 

26 Broadway, New Yoj'k, N. Y. 
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[The Colorado Fuel & Iron (’o., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

OCTORKlt 10, 1914, 

Jlr. K. H. Weitzkl, 

Manager Fuel Department, Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Sir: I inclose herewith letter from l\lr. Starr J. IMurphy, attaclied to 
which is a letter written by the Rev. McChesney to Mr. Rockefeller soliciting 
Mr. Rockefeller’s help in securing an automobile. 

As I understand the matter, Mr. McOhesney is the gentleman who is liohllng 
services in tlie camps in the Trinidad district, and securing for his work $5 
p(‘r camp per month, and that he is in no sense of the word an employee of ours. 

No doubt his work is commendable, but I don’t believe that eilher Mr. 
Rockefeller or the company ought to be asked to furnish him an automobile. 
To do so would probably open the way to a good many such contributions. 

With returns of the inclosures kindly let me have your views. 

Yours, very truly. 


[ The Colorado I'ih I Iron ('o.. fn<-l d* partm<‘n(. Puehlo. Colo. H, Wcilzi'l, noiuagor; 
D. .1. Matteson, assislarl manager. 1 


I'ersonal.] 

OcTojUMi 12, 1914. 

:Mr. .1. F. Wkluorx, 

President, Denver. 

Dear Sir: I liave your letter of Octol)er 10 inclosing lellers fi‘om Mr. Starr J. 
^liirphy and Rev. McChesney, 

Sometime ago Rev. (Jaddis represente<l to me that l\lr. McChesney was a 
young man recently graduated fntm some theological scliool wlio was without a 
cliarge and was anxious to get into the (diameter of work that our camps would 
furnish. Knowing ^Ir. !Mc(.’hesney’s fatlier, who is an attorney in Trinidad, 
and knowing that he come.s from an excellent family I consented to guarantee 
i^Ir. McCliesney ,$5 and lu'cessary traveling expenses for each service he lield in 
any of our camps, lie takes up the colleiHion at each .service and deducts 
that from the $o plus ids traveling expen.ses and we make the payment once a 
month. I do not consider that he is an employee of the 0. F. & I. Co. 

Undoubtedly an automobile would assi.st him in traveling around the camps. 
An automobile would also be of givat assistance to our superintendent of 
construction, Mr. Sutherland; our boiler in.spector, Thomas; our superintendent 
of washeries; chief electri(?ian ; three traveling mine clerks; and our veterinary 
surgeon. All of th(*se intm are called on in emergencies and are rociuired to 
1 ‘eport at different properties on as short noti(.‘e as iiossilile, yet none of them 
have asked for an automobile and for very good I'easons wo have not furnished 
any. 

Mr. Gaddis has botluTed me about an automobile for his use in the Walsen- 
burg district, but as yet has been unable to make me see where we could be 
justified in furnishing him one. 

The reason I have not recommended automobiles for the use of our Important 
trav(‘ling men enumerated above is that wlien the average man has a company 
autoiiKjbile he finds so many trips that are apparently necessary, and tlie auto- 
mobile will travel hundreds of miles for wldch tliere is no real nece.ssity. The 
motion-picture man, referred to in Mr. McChesney’s lettei-, bought his own 
automobile, and ^^•e allow him toward its upkeep exactly wliat it would cost 
liim to travel from camp to camp on the railroad train. 

I can not see why Mr. McChesney can not rea(*h all of the places he goes to 
in our service on regular railroad trains, and should he have a call for sodie 
sjiecial service at one of our camps I am .sure that Mr. Thomas’s otlice in 
Trinidad would arrange to get him there by automobile in very short notice. 

Another thing, if Mr. Rockefeller granted a request of this kind they would 
soon bec’ome so numerous that the matter would become burdensome to him. 

I return herewith two letters inclosed with yours of October 10. 

Yonrs, truly, 


E. H. Weitzel. 
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[Tlio Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.. Denver, Colo. .T. F. Welborn, president.] 

OCTOBKB 21, 1914. 

My Dear ]\Ir. IMurphy : I return lieiwith the letter of A. 0. MeOhesney 
written to Mr. Rockefeller, soliciting liLs a.ssistaiK'O In tlie purchu.se of the auto- 
mobile, which was received with yours of the oth instant. 

Sir. McCliesney is tli(‘ .son of an attorney of some prominence living in 
Trinidad. He but recently gra<liiated from a theological .school and solicited 
work at our camps. We were very glad to assist him, and in connection with 
another mining company or two guaranteed such an amount per month at eacli 
camp (which amount includes collections taken at such service) as justified 
liim in taking up tlie woj-k. 

It goes without saying tliat an automobile would be of a.ssistanco to him, hut 
T could not a<lvise Mr. Rockefeller to buy it, as JMr. McDresney .suggests. The 
automobile used by the motion-pictnn' man r(‘f('rre<i to by Mr.* IMcriiesney was 
imrehased l)y this man with his own money. 

We have a good many employees doing work of a gemn-al cliaractcr in the 
eoal district whose movements would he facilitated by automobiles, but we 
have not felt that we w(n‘e Justified in spending tiie lu'cessai'y money to provide 
them. 

The train seiA ice, in a geniTal way, out of TrinUlad to all the coal camps in 
that district is fairly satisfactory, and 1 am sure if il will accomuKMlate the 
requirements of lialf a tlo/sMi or more of our employee.s doing general work It 
.<< 110111(1 take rare of the minister. 

Yours, very truly. 

Starr ,T. Mtrphy, Hsq.. 

26’ Brouiin un, .Vmr York, ^ . V. 


2d Rroadway. 

Nnr York, Ovtoluo' 26, 

Dear Mu. Wet.rorn : T hav<‘ yours of Detober iM with regard t<* the automo- 
lilie which Mr. M^K’hesney re(]uested, for which phnise accept my thanks. 

Very truly, yoiu*s, 

Starr .1. Murphy. 

^Ir. J. F. Wkuiou.y, 

Volontflo Fuel d- Iron Co., Denver. Colo. 

Mr. WEr.HOR.v. Letter from .lerome T>. Oretme, dated Octolau’ 28, 1914, 
addres.seil to J. F. Welborn, Iteply, dated October Id, to .T. T>. OrecMie. 

(Said corre.si>oiideiice is as follows:) 

[llie Colorndo Fu<*l & Iron (’o., D<'nvor, C’olo. ,1. F. Welborn, president.] 

OcTOHER, 10, 1914, 

My Dear ^(u. Oueexk: When I re( eiv(=*d your letter of tiu* 8d instant, accom- 
panying proof of the Atkinson report to be issiuMl tiy the Federated (NmncM 
of Ohurchw, I thought T would ia* aide to make rejily to c<*rtain s]>ecific eharges 
within a day or two, hut I found it absolutely inipos.sible to do .so. 

lytr. Herrington, however, is going over the report carefully now, and by 
Monday I think I can send on an Hii.swcr to tlie statements that we tliink it 
desirable to correct. 

Voiirs, very truly, 

Mr. Jerojme D. (Jrkem:. 

' 26 liroadivaik Xeiv York, .V. Y. 


26 Broadway', 

Neie York, Oefoher 2% f9f j. 

Dear Mu. Wetjiorn: Will you he good enougli to let me know whethei’ It has 
seemed best to file au answer to the Atkin.son report for insertion in the ap- 
pendix of that report? The reason I ask is that while I slioiild defer wholly 
to your judgment in the matter, I wisli to make sure that our decision either 
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to answer or to ignore the report is made witliin the time allowed Instead of 
allowing the matter to go by default. I am exi)ecting momentarily to l>e asked 
by Dr. Macfarland what we have decided to do, ami il is only because I have 
been the one in communi(*ation with him that I send this inquiry. 

Very truly, yours, 

D. Gkeene. 

Mr. James F. Welbokn, 

President Colorado Fuel Iron To., 

Boston Buildinff, Dcnrer, Colo. 


Mr. Welboun. IjOlter from .Tesse D. Xortheutt, dated SeidemiKM’ 10, a<ldressed 
to Mr. J. F. Welborn. (^opy of reply dattHl October 2, addressed to Judge 
Northcutt, signed J. F. Welborn. Also in the same fill* copy of a letter <lated 
October 2, addressed to .lohn 1). Uockefeller, jr., signed J. F. Welborn. 

(Said correspondence is a.s follows:) 


[Law oniw of Ji'SHo I). Norlhciilt, Chroniclo-Nows imildinp;. Trinidad, (\do.l 

SKl'TKMItKK 10, 1011. 

Hon. .J. F. 'Wecbokn, 

Boston Bloek, Denver, Colo. 

Dear I\Iii. Wei, horn : T jun forwarding you under another cover copy of the 
mine workers’ original brief Just recelv(*(l from Dr. Foster this morning. Sorry 
I could not get more (»f these, but this is all he .sent me. 

Yours, truly, Jesse 1>. XoRTH(:'n'’jT. 


[The ('oloi’fido I'hiol Trou Co., Pfiivn’, Colo. .T, I’. ^V{']hol•tl, jn'csidonl. 1 

October 2, 1011. 

My DK.Mi JriH-'E Noui'ircirTT : I am mueh obliged for yours of the lOlh 
iilllnio, received while T was in llie Fast, inclosing copy of Ihe original brief 
for the striking miners, winch you recdved from Dr. Foster. 

Your.s, very truly, 

Judge Jess]': D. Xorthc Tri”j', 

Trinidad. Coin. 


[The Colorndo Fuel & Iron Co., Dcnvor, Colo, .1. F. AVolhoni, prosldent.! 

October 2. 1014. 

jMy Dear ^Ir. Rockefei.i.kr : Some time ago you asked me for some copie.s 
of the brief for tlie striking miners in the case before t]i(‘ congre.ssional com- 
mittee, but I Avas unable to .send you as many as you wanted. 

On my return from the Fast 1 lind that Judge Nortlicutt has secured for me 
another copy of the brief, wdiich I am inclosing herewith. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Jr., 

Xeir York, N. Y. 

Mr. WEiitoRN. Letter of June '1. 1011, addressed to J. F. Well)orn, by .Tohn 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. Copy of reply dated June 8, addres.sed to Mr. Rockefeller, 
signefl J. F, Welborn, 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 


26 Broadway, 

New York, June 3, 191^. 

Dear Mr. Welborn; T send you berewith a bite]* whicli explains itself. I 
have made no reply. Please do what you think best with it. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller. 

Mr. J. F. Welbobn, 

President Colorado Fuel Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 
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[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president] 

June 8, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Rockefeller : 1 have yoiirs of the 3(1 instant, inclosing a letter 
from Des Moines, purporting to contain information of value concerning cer- 
tain incidents in connection with the attacks on mines and employees last month. 

I tliink it advisable to learn more about this, and will take immediate steps 
to do so. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rockefkt.ler, Jr., 

26 Broadway, New York, X. Y. 

Mr. Welborn. Copy <d‘ letter dated May 30, 1914, to J. F. Welborn from J<^n 
I). Rockefeller, jr. Letter June 8, addressed to Mr. Rockefeller, signed J.^P. 
IVelborn. 

(Said correspondenc-e is as follows:) 

26 Broadway, 

New York, May SO, JOUf. 

Deuvu Mr. Welborn : I am sending you under separate cover a copy of my tes- 
timony before the Committee of the House on IMines and Mining in Washington. 

^-Only recently have I been able to obtain a few copies of the testimony. If you 
alr<fedy have a copy, or one is on tile in your otfice, I would appreciate your 
returning this copy, since I luive but two or three. 

I'ery truly, 

.loHN I). Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. J. F. Welborn, 

President Colorado Fud d- Iron Co., Doin r, Colo. 


[The Colorado Fu<‘l & Iron ('o., Dmvor, Colo. .T. F. Welborn, president.] 

June 8, 1914. 

My Dear Mr, Rockefeller: I have yours of the 30ih ultimo advising that you 
tvere sending me under separate cover a copy of your testimony before tlie Com- 
mittee of the House on Mines and Mining in Wasliington, and asking me to 
return same if we already have one for our ofllce. 

We have a copy in our legal department wliicli will serve our purpose very 
well, and I have put off answering yom* letter, intending to return your copy as 
soon as it was received. It smns to liave been delayed, however, as it has not 
as yet reached me. 

Y'ours, very truly, 

Jfr. ,Tohn D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

26 Broad tray, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Welborn. Copy of letter dated July 20, addressed to John D. Rockefeller, 
jr., signed J. F. Welborn. 

(Said correspondence is a.s follows:) 

[The C’olorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.! 

July 20, 1914. 

My Dear :Mr. Rockicfei.ler : From the numerous letters of (‘ommendation that 
I have received, and the frequent requests for additional copies of the bulletins 
issued under Mr. Lee’s dinxdion, I am convinced tlmt the work he has inaugu- 
rated Is doing some good. 

So far I Imve heard very little from the newspapers, i>ut have had many letters 
from ministers, educators, and associations of manufacturers and chambers of 
commerce. 

Y’ours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 

26 Broadway, New York City, 

Mr. Welborn. Copy of letter dated June 3, signed by John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
addressed to Comniunder John H. Moore, Wushington, D. 0, Copy of reply 
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f?Ign(Rl by John H. Moore, addressed to Mr. Rockefeller, dated Waslilngton, 
June 1. Copy of another letter from Col. I. Lockett, at Trinidad, Colo., ad- 
dressed to Commander John H. ]Moore. Also letter from John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
dsted July 10, addressed to J. F. Welborn. Letter from K. H. Weltzel, dated- 
July 16, addressed to J. F. Welborn. Copy of letter of July 22, addressed to 
Commander John H. Moore, Washington, D. C., signed J. F. Welborn. Copy 
of letter of July 22 to John I). Rockefeller, signed J. F. Welborn. 

(Said corre.spondence is as follows:) 

JuxE 3, 1014. 

Deab Sir : Your letter of June 1, inclosing copy of a letter to you from CoL 
Lockett, together with several copies of your pamphlet. Information for Immi- 
grants Concerning the United States, is received. 

I mfte with Interest the offer you make on behalf of your .society to supply the 
mine operators of Colorado as many of your leallets as can be used, and will 
gladly refer your kind offer to the committee representing the operators. 

Very truly, 

John II. Rockefeller, .Tr. 

Commander John H. Moore, 

Tlw Wyoming, Washingtony D. 0. 


Washington, D. C., June 1, 19t^ 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, ,Tr., 

Acic York City. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed you will please find a copy of letter and marked copy of 
our Pamphlet No. 1, which I have received from Col. Lockett, commander 
Eleventh United States Cavalry, at Trinidad, Colo, By return mail I sent to. 
Col. Lockett 3,000 copies of our dilferent booklets and offered to supply him 
gratis with as many copies as he could use. I would call to your attention . 
paragraph 5 of the leallet marked by Col. Lockett. 

It would give our society much pleasure to supply gratis to the mine operators 
of Colorado as many of our leallets as they can u.se. 

Yours, cordially, 

Jno. H. Moore. 

Under another cover I am sending you .samples of our three leallets. 


Headquarters Eleventh Cavalry, 

Trinidad, Colo,, May 11, 1914* 

( Nmimandor John H. Moore, 

The Wyoming, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: (1) Please send me copies of Leaflet No. L inclosed herewith, printed In 
languages, as follows: Five hundred, Mexican language; 500, Italian language; 
250, Creek language ; 250, Slav language, for such people as .Alontenegrins and 
Bulgarians. 

(2) These leaflets have been recommended to me f(»r distribution iji this sec- 
tion, and it ir un<lerstood that you furnish them free of charge. 

(3) It is believed that much good can be accomplished in this troubled dis- 
trict by such distribution. 

Respectfully, 

I. Lockett, 

Cohmel eleventh Cavalry. 


mu-rt TT'VPTIJ’ 

Seal Harbor, Me., July 10, 'iSH,. 

Dear Mr. Welborn: I inclose l)erewith copies of a letter from Air. .John IL 
Aloore, chairman of committee on information for aliens, a letter to him from 
Col. Lockett, and my reply to Air. Aloore ; also two copies of pamphlet referred to. 

I am wondering whether the fuel company would care to u.se any of these 
pamphlets among its men? 

No acknowledgment of this letter Is necessary. 

Very truly, 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. J. F. Welborn, 

Denver, Colo, 

88819— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 45 
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[The ('olorado Fuel & Iron Co., fiiol department. Pueldo, Colo. K. H. Weltzel, manager: 
B. J. Matteson, assistant manager.] 

nr X ^ 

Mr. .T. F. Welbokn, 

President, Denver, Colvi, 

Dear Sir: Referriii^r to yoar letter of July 14 in regard to drcular contain- 
ing “ Information for immigrants.” 

I believe we could use a number of these to good advantage, and would like 
to have about 1,000 printed in the Italian language, 150 Greek, and 1,000 Slavish 
Do not believe that we will need any in English or Mexican. 

Yours, very truly, 

E. H. WEiTpn. 

fThe Color.ido Fuel & Iron To., Denver. Folo. .T. F. Welborn, president,! 


^ .Titly 22, 1014. 

C ommander ,Tohn H. IMoore, 

Chairman Committee on Information of Aliens, 

The ^yyomin(^, ^Va8hin{|ton, 7). C. 

Dear Sir; A few day.s ago I I'ccolved from iMr. Rockefeller a copy of your 
letter to him of .Tune 1 and iveeived copy of his reply relating to a pamphlet 
gotten out under your direction for the Information of aliens. 

'Prompted by your statmiamt to :\Ir. Rockid'eller that you would be glad to 
supply gratis to the Colorado mine operators as many of the leallets as we can 
u^, I will ask you to send addressed to me. Boston Building, Denver, Colo., 
1,.5(M) printed in the Indian language, 1..5(H) printed in Slavish, and 8(X) printed 
in Creek. 

He can ti.se most of these at our own mines, ami 1 shall undertake to dis- 
tribute the remainder among some of the other comiandes. 

Thanking you for the opiiortunity to distribute this class of information, 
I am, 

Yours, very truly. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, (’olo. .1. l-\ Welborn. president.] 

.Ti'ly 22, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Rockeket.t.er : Acting on the su,ggestion contained in yonrs of 
the 10th instant, I have ordered from Mi\ .John H. Moor(‘. chairman of the 
committee on information of aliens, 8,.S0() copio.s of his pampldet printed in 
varioibs languages. 

We will use most of these at our own properties and I will find distrihuthm 
for the remainder through some of the otla^r companies. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. John D. RocKEncLEEu, Jr., 

26 Broadiray, New York City. 

Mr. Welborn. Copy of letter. October 1, addres.sed to Starr J. Miirpliy, 
sigued J. F. Welborn. Kejdy fnun Starr J. Murpby dated October 5. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. .T. F. Welborn, president.] 

October 1, 1914. 

My Dear Mb. Murphy: I inclose herewith clipping from yesterday’s Issue 
of the Pueblo Star-Journal, showing its editorial comment on one of our 
recent advertisements. 

Yours, very tndy. 

Stare J. Murphy, 

26 Broadway, Neic York, N. 7. 

[The Pueblo Star Journal, September 30, 1014.] 

CORPORATION OPENS UP. 

One of the most interesting pieces of information which has come to the 
surface from beneath tlie censorship which most large corporations have 
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hitherto maintained over their buelness is a statement made public by tlie 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. recently. It is as follows : 

That during the past 11 years Mr. .Tohn D. Rockefeller lias received In the 
way of dividends from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. the sum of $960,000, and 
that during that same period of 11 years the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. paid 
out in wages the sum of .$92,817,000, or the sum of $100 paid in wages for eacli 
dollar paid in dividends. 

Tlie people of this State have bo‘gun to think a little since reading that 
statement. The Star-.Toiirnal has received a number of inquiries asking if the 
figures as printed were correct, and it should be known that the figures are 
correct ns given, all of which may be verified by tlie books of tlie company. 
People who have cussed the oil magnate and ids policy liave been fair enough 
to state that the policy of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in lids connection is 
most surprising and a welcome ad<lition to the volume of comraendable facts 
which are here and tliere coming to tlie surface as the big corporations of the 
country take the lid off sufficiently to let the jieople know some of tlie things 
wldch they should know in connection witli their business operations. 

In fact, this fault Is the real foundation of much of tlie criticism wldch is 
leveled at “big business,” as it is termed. “Big business” 1ms its virtiK's if 
it will only liave consideration enough for its own welfai-e to let tiiose virtues 
become known. When assailed from various angles the policy of most corpora- 
tions is to remain silent, ami tlK'rehy tacitly admit by lUeIr silence that the 
charges being made have some foundation. 

Tlic recent sliowlng rnmlo liy the stec'l Avorks under the present mauageiuent 
is a credit to those in ciiarge of tlie corporation. 

If John D. Rockefclh'r laid only taken $1 in dividomls out of the operations 
ot Iho Colorado Fuel <S:, Iron Co., for every $10 ])aid in wagi's, it Avoiild still 
have been a most generous policy, Imt tlie fact that lie has taken $l in divi- 
dends wiiilo paying ids eiiqiloyees the munificent sum of $100 in wages stamps 
him more as a pldlarithropist than as a shrewd business man, as there are 
few other big corporations which would be satisfieil to slay with any concern 
which brought sucli little financial return as tiie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
has brought to ^Ir. Rockefeller, and through It all he 1ms )>een maligned as 
tew men have ever bc'en. 

Wldlo oil this subject it is pertinent to ask what kind of a hole $02,000,000 
A\ould make in the liiisiness of Colorado if Mr. Roekefellor Imd given the word 
9 or 10 years ago, after coining tlirough much tlie same kind of a crisis he 
has been facing during the past year, to close up ids interests in Colorado? 
“Some hole,” to be sure; about eiglit and om‘-lialf million dollars in wages a 
year would have iieen tlie size of tiie vacuum every 12 months, not to mention 
tlie additional loss of business Avhich the failure to operate Mr. Rockefeller's 
properties in Colorado would have caused to other lines of business. Tlie 
actual size of the hole which llie witlidrawal of Mr. Rockefeller’s entire in- 
terests in Colorado Avould create simply can not lie estimated, but it is fair to 
state Unit not a man in Colora<lo would escape the pinch tliat wmdd sni’ely 
follow sucli a step on the jiart of the head of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
The fault wldcli should lie found with Mr. Rockefeller is that he Ims been 
cordent to sit idly by all these years and stand tlie gaff of criticism without 
taking the inside of ids Colorado operations to the people. They are fair; 
the ]>eoplo are just and will give any man or any corporation a square deal 
which is not afraid to lift the lid and let the people know the truth, which tlie 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. now seems to realize is the proper tiling for it to d >. 


26 Broadway, 

New York, October 5, 

Mr. J. F. Wet.born, 

President The Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denrew Colo. 

Dear Mr. Wet.rorn : I have yours of October 1 inclosing clipping from the 
Pueblo Star-Journal. This Is fine and sliow.s how effective inteiligent publicity 
can be. I hope it will be kept up. 

Very truly, yours, 


SiARit J. Murphy. 
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Mr. Welbobn. Copy of letter dated June 22, addressed to Mr. L. M. BoWen, 
Binghamton, N. Y., signed J. F. Welborn. Copy of letter dated June 23, ad- 
dressed to Starr J. Murphy, signed J. F. Welborn. Mr. Muiphy’s reply, dated 
June 27, addressed to J. F. Welborn. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president.] 

June 22, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Bowers : I am sending you a few copies of a special etlition of 
the Boulder Camera. You will remember that Paddock, the editor, along with 
some of the military ollicers took up an educational campaign in northern 
Colorado some weeks ago. He has enough enthusiasm to be effective not 
only through his paper but in addressing an audience, and, while not a prac- 
ticing prohibitionist, told me to-day that ho believes in State-wide prohibition 
and tliouglit there was a good chance of its carrying next election. 

Tlie beneficial results of closing the saloons in the coal-mining districts are 
a pleasing surprise to everyone. The average production per man since the 
saloons wore closed has increased very materially; in fact, we are now pro- 
ducing fully as much coal as we did immediately prior to April 20, and our 
daily reports show about 10 per cent fewer men digging the coal. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mr. L. !M. Bowers, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Donver, Colo. J. F. Welborn, president. 1 

June 23, 1914. 

^lY Dear Mr. Murphy; I am sending you to-day a few copies of a special 
edition of the Boulder Camera, a daily paper with a comparatively small circu- 
lation, but wielding a good deal of infhicncc in the State. 

The editor Is one of the most enthusiastic adherents of law and order and 
has, largely at his own exi->enso, conducted some very profitable educational 
campaigns in northern Colorado, the most important agricultural district of 
the State. 

I can hardly imagine your having time to look this pap(T over entirely, but 
thought that some one in conversation regarding our alfairs might refer to 
this paper or the work of its editor and it would be desirable for you to have 
a copy on file. 

Yours, very truly, 

Starr J. lifuRPHY, 

26 Broadivay, Krw Yorlc, N. Y. 


2C Broadway, 

New York, June 27, 19U. 

Dear ^Ir. Welborn; I have yours of June 23, and have also received the 
copies of the Boulder Camera which you have sent. I shall look over them 
at the first opportunity. Mr. Bowers forwarded to me your letter of January 
22 on the subject. I am sending a copy of the paper to Mr. Rockefeller, jr. 

Very truly, yours, 

Starr J. Murphy. 

Mr. J. F. Welborn, 

The Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Welborn. Letter from Starr J. Murpby, dateil June 20, 1914, addressed 
to J. F. Welborn. 

(Said correspondence Is as follows;) 

26 Broadway, 

New York, June 20, 19U. 

Dear Mr. Welborn ; I duly received yours of June 16 and have to-day the 
copies of the Canon City Record and the statement of the “ Strike situation In 
Colorado.” The latter I had seen before, and am glad to have these extra 
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copies. The Canon City Record is interesting reading, and I am glad to see 
that the citizens of Colorado are taking action in defense of law and order. 
Very truly, yours, 

Stabb J. Muephy. 


Mr. ,T. F. Welborn, 

Boston Building, Denver, Colo, 

]Mr. Welborn. Copy of letter of June 16, addressed to Starr J. Afurphy, signed 
J. P. Welborn. Copy of another letter of the same date addressed to Afr. 
Murphy, signed J. F. Welborn. Air. Alurphy’s reply dated June 20. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

[The Colorado I'uel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. F, Welborn, president 1 

JCNE 10, 1914. 

Aly Dear AIr. AIurphy: Tliis will serve to introduce Rev. R. E. Chandler, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Trinidad, Colo. 

Mr. Chandler is well acquainted with conditions in the southern Colorado 
strike district, and if you and Air. Rockefeller can give him a few moments of 
your time he and the writer Avill appreciate it. 

Yours, very truly. 

Starr J. AIurppiy, Esq., 

26 Broadway, New York, N, Y, 

[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. J. P. Welborn, president.] 

June 1C, 1914. 

AIy Dear AFr. AIurphy: At the request of Air. R. E. Chandler, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Churcli, of Trinidad, Colo., I have to-day given him a letter 
of introduction to you, as he expects to make a trip to the East in the near 
future, and is desirous of seeing Air. Rockefeller if possible. 

Air, Chandler lias been a good friend of our company and Is acquainted with 
conditions in southern Colorado, and I am told is decidedly in favor of law 
and order. 

I don’t like to burden you with calls from people in the AVest, and don’t 
suppose you will learn anything from Air. Cliandler that you have not already 
heard from other sources, yet it is not always easy to decline requests of this 
character from people who have boon particularly interested in our side of the 
controversy. 

Yours, very truly, 

Starr J. AIurphy, Esq., 

26 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 


26 Broadway, 

New York, June 20, 101). 

Dear AIr. AA’elborn: I have yours of June 10 with regard to the Rev. R. E. 
Chandler. I shall be linppy to see lilm wlien iie comes East, hut do not believe 
he will be able to see Air. Rockefeller personally. 

Very truly, yours, 

Starr J. AIurphy. 

Air. J. P. Welborn, 

Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 

Air. Welborn. Copy of letter of June 0. 1014, to Starr J. AIurphy, signed J. F. 
Welborn. Reply, dated June 12, to J. F, Welborn, signed Starr J. AIurphy. 
(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

IThe Colorndo Furl & Iron Co., Donver, Colo. .T. F. Welborn, president. 1 

June 9, 1914. 

AIy Dear AIr. A^phy: The Pueblo Clileftain of the 8tb instant contained a 
statement by TJeut. Bigelow, and in its issue of this morning has a statement 
by Lieut. Benedict, both of whom participated in tlie Ludlow outbreak of April 
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20. Although the Ciileftain is uow going to your officte, addressed to Mr. Rocke- 
feller, I am sending you, under sei>arate cover, an extra copy of each of the 
issues referred to, as well as a blue-print map of Ludlow and vicinity. 

I imagine you are frequently asked about this affair, and it occurred to me 
that the statements of those two military officers and the map might enable you 
to form a little more accurate opinion of the incidents and surroundings in 
connection with it. 

I have just received copies of The Military Occupation of the Ooal-Strike 
Zone of Colorado, and am sending one of these to you also. 

Very truly, yours. 

Starr .T. ■Mrurnv, Esq., 

26 Broadway, 'New York, N. T. 


26 Broadway, 

New York, June 12, 191 'i. 

'Mv. .T. F. Welborn, 

Pn ddent the Colorado Furl d Iron Co.. Denver. Colo. 


Dear Mr. Welborn : I have yours of .Tune 0. and have also received the copies 
(•f the Pueblo Chieftain an<l The Military Occupation of the Coal-Strike Zane of 
Colorado and the blue-print map of T.ndlow. I am greatly obliged to you for 
sending me these, particularly the statement of Lieuts. Bigelow and Benedict. 
These are the first statements I have seen from actual participants in tlie Lud- 
lo^^■ atTairs. They confirm in all essential particulars the stateinents made by 
Jlaj. Boughton, hut are much more valuable, as they are from eyewitnesses. 
Eventually the trutli is going to he known. With kindest regards, I am. 

Yours, very truly, 

Starr .T. Mthpuy. 


^Tr, Welborn, Tietter from Starr .T. Murphy to .1. F, Wolhorn, dated Septem- 
ber 15. 

(Said oorrespoudence is as follows:) 


26 Broadway, 

New York, Feptemher 15, Wllp 

Dear IVIr. Welborn; T inclose herewith the first hatcli of m*wspaper clip- 
pings of e<litorials witli reference to the President’s jiiessage on the settlement 
of the strike. I will forward you from day to day other clippings as they 
come in. 

Very truly, yours, 


Starr .T. Mi.itrTrY. 


Mr. ,T. F. Welborn, 


President Colorado Fuel d- Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


Mr. V'elborn. Letter of dale of September 17 to J. F. Welhorn, signe<l by 
Starr .T. Murphy. 

(Said correspondence is as follows:) 

26 Broadway, 

New York, Feytemher 17, 191 If. 

Mr. J, F. Welborn. 

President Colorado Fuel d Iron Co., Denver Colo. 


Dear 1\Ir. Welborn : I inclose herewith newspaper ciipping.s wdiich have just 
been received by me. 

Very truly, yours. 


Starr J. Murphy. 


Chairman Wat-sfi. At this point the commission will stand adjourned until 
2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 


Chairman Walsh. Referring for a moment to the letter of June 9, written 
by yourself to Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Welborn, who is John P. Brockway? 

Mr. Welborn, I don’t know. He is some one who. if I remember correctly — 
his letter is not in ray files. I .suppost- I returned it, althf)ugh the letter to Mr. 
R(K:kefeller does not show that. He Is some one who wrote to Mr. Rockefeller 
concerning the probable purchase of the Rocky Mountain News, or some por- 
tion of their bond Issue. 
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' Chairman Walsh. Do you know the details of the proposition? 

Mr. Welborn. No; I know it was very vague iu form ; more a siiggesti(»Ji tluin 
a proposition. 

Chairman Walsh. Referring to tlie letter of William P. Alhey- — 

Mr, Wklik)RN (interrupting). I don’t know that I have that. I haven’t all of 
the copies. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that the letter of William P. Athey seems to he 
mislaid. It ia not in the file 

I\Ir. Weluorn (interrupting). Yes; that v.as, 1 am (jui)(‘ sure, relumed to 
New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I will read part of it [reading] : 

“ November 18, 1914. 

“ My Dear Mr. Rockefeller: I return herewith letter of William Park Athey, 
received with yours of tiie 10th instant. We have found it nc'cessary to cash a 
good many of these certificates of indehtedness issued to the members of liie 
State militia, or have considered it advisiible to do so, and if this young man’s 
circumstances are as he has stated Hkmu I believe we sla)idd aeeomniodate him. 
I suggest, therefore, that you refer him to me,” etc. 

How many of those certificates of indehtedness did you cash? 

Mr. Welhorn. I can’t loll you Just exactly how many we actually cashed, hut 
we have, altogether, including those received for supplies sold the militia from 
our store.s, .sonudhing liki* $7r).0(X) or .$S().t)Od of the certiticates, or ralher tiu' 
homls that the certiticates were exchanged for. 

I should like to say that we caslavl no certifieat(‘s until after the appropria- 
tion liad boeiisinade by the extra session of the legislature and the legality of 
the act ('stahlished or approved, anyway to onr satisfuetion, by legal opinion. 

Cliainuan Walsh. Referring to the letter from Mr. Rockefeller of June 9. 
quoting correspondence between himself . and Elbert Hubbard, of Hast Aurora 

Mr. Y’eluojin. Yes. 

(dmii'inaii M’.alsh. Did you contribute that .$lod mentioned in tliat letter? 
Did you f)iiy 1,(X)0 of Ids papers? 

]\ir. Welrou.n. We bought some number; if the figure is stated at iu tlu; 
letter, that is the correet amount; ye.s. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is Clhert Hubbard (pmted in these Imlletins here? 

]\ir. Weluoilv. I (‘an not say positivtdy wladlKT lu‘ is or not. I never :net 
Filbert Hubbard, and wlmt he has writWn on the qu(‘slion of the Colorado coal 
strike has beem purdy voinntarly on bis part and without suggestion from any 
of the operators, so far as 1 know. 

Chaii’man Walsh. Now, you say that Elbert Hubbard’s ^\■as [)urely voluidary? 

Mr, Welborn. Yc^s. 

Chairman Walsh. And have you a copy o( that bulletin there? I (hm’t recall 
whether he wa.s (pioted in tber(‘ or not. 

Mr. Weijiokn, YYm mean our 

Clmirman Walsh (interrupting). Yes; your own bulletin. 

INIr. Welhorn (<'oiitiuuing). “Pacts,” .so-called. I am quite sure that lliere 
isu’t anything in here taken from Hubbard’s statements. 

Chairman Walsh. This contains, so fur as ycui know, all of the coiTespomi- 
ence M'itli 1‘llbert Hul)bard? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, Have there beam other publicalions in the United States 
that made sindlar propositions to you or eondueted themselves iu a similar 
mamier — first wrote the stuff and then sejd; it to you wiili a request for j)ay for 
copies of the publication? 

Mr. Welborn. There may have been. In fact, it seems to me that some ani- 
cles that have been published either by newsi)ai>ers or magazines were used by 
us, hut I am not sure as to that. 1 don't want to make the positive declaration 
either way on that question. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 see that this letter reads as follows [reading] : 

“Mr. Elbert Hubbard, of East Aurora, you probably know by reputation and 
by his writing. On IMay 8 Mr. Hubbard Mrote me as follows; 

‘“Dear Mr. Rockefeller: 1 have been out in Colorado and know a litlU‘ 
about the situation there. It seems to me that your stand is eminently right, 
proper, and logical. A good many of tlie strikers are iK)or, unfortunate, igno- 
rant foreigners, who Imagine that there is a war on and that they are fighting 
for liberty. They are men with the fighting habit, preyed upon by social agl- 
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tntors. I aiu writlnp; something on the subject a little after the general style 
of my article on ‘ The copper country,’ in the Fra Magazine for May. I mail 
you a copy of the h'ra to-day. I believe you will be interested in what I have 
to say about the .situation in northern Michigan.’ ” 

’ Now, wa.s that arti(*le sent you — an article in favor of the mine operators of 
the mine workers In Micldgan? 

Mr. WKLnoRN. I don't think I over read the article on the Michigan question. 

(’liairinan Walsh. Mr. Itockefeller did not send tlnit to you, or if he did, 
you do not renieinher it? 

Mr. AVKi,n<ni\. If la‘ <lid, I do not remember. 

(.’Iiairmaii Walsh. I will continue reading from this letter: 

“ Just now it seems very necessary that some oim should carry on a cam- 
paign of education, showing this country, if possible, that we are drifting at 
present in the direction of I. W. W. .socialism. 

“Are you interested in distributing a certain number of the Fra containing 
my article on the Colorado situation? 

“Also, what do you think of the incloseil booklets? I have distributed these 
on my own account up to the extent of nearly ii million, but I have not the 
funds to distribute a million more, as I would like to do. 

“Any suggestions from you in the line of popular education will be greatly 
appreciated. 

“With all kind wishes, I am ever, 

“Your sincere, 


“ Elbekt ITl'bbard.” 


Mr. Welborn. That is supposed to be tlie first letter writfctm by Elbert 
Hubbard on this subject. 

Ciialrman Walsh. To which he replied : 

“My Dear Mr. TTrBBAUD: Your letter of ^lay 3 is received.. I thank you for 
your words of approval in connection with my stand on the (piestion of the 
rights of the independent worker. 

“ I have looked over the May number of the Fra which you have sent me 
with interest, and shall be ghul to s(*e the article which you are proposing to 
wi'ite regarding the Colorado situation. 

“ Very truly,” 


That letter was signed liy Mr. llockefellt'r, was it not, Mr. M'elborn? 

Mr. Welborn. I presume so. 

Chairman AVaLvSH. The signature is md liere. 

Mr. Welborn. Mr. Kockefeller, Just above the letter you read, “ To which 
I replied on May 7, as follows.” 

Cliairman Walsh. On ^lay 27 Mr. Itockefelier says he wrote liim again, as 
follows : 


“Dear Mr. Kockefeller: On >fay 3 I sent yon a copy of tlie copper country 
mimher of the Fra Magazine. Our friends up Nortii have distributofl a large 
numlier of these, sending the magazines out from here, duly blue penciled. 

“ I have upward of a million nanu's of members of boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, advertising clulis, rotariaiis, .Toviaiis, school teachers, all judges, 
memhors of Congress, etc. 

“ It seems to me that we could w(*ll afford to circulate a certain number of 
copies of the Fra containing a judicious and tnitliful write-up of the situation 
in Colorado. The price of extra copies of the Fi’a is .$200 a thousand. 

“ I expect to be in New York City next week and will call on you and talk 
this matter over in detail if it is agrceal)le to you. 

“ Just here I can not refrain from expressing my admiration for the adver- 
tising genius di.splayed by those very industrious, hard-working people. Bill 
Haywood, Charles IMoyer, Mother Jones, Emma Goldman, Lincoln Steffens, and 
Upton Sinclair. They are continually stating their side of the controversy. I 
believe if we could state our.s, not, of course, in the same way or wMth the same 
vehemence, that we would be benefiting the ■world to a very great degree. 

“With all kind wishes, I am ever, 

“Your sincere, 


Elbert Hubbard.” 


“ I replied on May 30 : 


“ Dear Mr. Hubbard : Your letter of May 27 Is received. I have read various 
of your waitings from time to time with interest. 
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Th6 Jttanner of publicity in connpction witli the Colorado situation is very 
properly being handled by the operators in Denver. Any suggestion "however 
which you have to make I shall be glad to receive and pass on to tliem. 

‘‘I note that you are to be in the city within a few days and that you will 
call at my office. 

“ Very truly,” 


That was signed by John D. Uockefeller? 

Mr. Welborn, Yes, sir. 

Oliairman Walsh (continuing reading) : 

“ Since which time I liave received a filler from him, mafia- date of June 8, 
as follows : 


‘‘Dear Mr. Rockefeller: Your kind letter of ]\Iay 30 received. 

“I expect to be out in Denver witliln a few weeks, and I wish you would 
send me the name of the publicity man to wliom your letter i-('fei‘s. i will then 
get in touch witli him direct. 

“I had a delightful game of golf with your father on Saturday. How fine 
and brown and well and strong he is. 

“With all kind wishes ever, I am, 

“ Your sincere, 


“ Elbert IIurrard.” 

“And have written him to-day ns follows: 

“Dear i\lR. IlruBARD: Your letter of June 8 is received. I note tluit you are 
to be in Denver within a few weeks. 

“ In answer to your iiKpiiry for tlie name of the publicity man representing 
the coal operators, 1 woufil suggest that yini see ]dr. Welborn, president of the 
(Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., who is the chairman of the committee of operators 
ill charge of publicity matters. 

“ Father has spoken of your visit to Tarrytown the other day and of the good 
game of golf which you iiad together, lie is, indeed, in tlie best of health. 

“ Very truly.” 

That was signed by .John D. Rockefeller, jr.? 

Mr. Welborn. I assume so. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Hubbard call upon you? 

Mr. Welborn. No; he did not. 

Chairman Walsh. I am just going to ask you tlie question generally, as ap- 
plying to publicity: Do you understand that the operators in the coal in- 
dustry understand that publicjftions coming that way, with the suggestion 
that there is a charge for extra numbers of the paper— do they consider that 
unpurcliased publication, uiipnrcliased publicity, and unpurchased opinion? 

Mv. Welborn. I should say, yes. I am speaking of this circumstance par- 
ticularly, as it is the only one I can recall ever coming to us. The man had 
apparently determined upon writing an article, and decided also on the gen- 
eral — decided generally wliat he wanted to say. My impression is that he 
never came to (fiilorado in connection with that article. If lie did, I did not 
see him. His article was no different from what it would have been if we 
had not heard of it until after it was published. Therefore I see no reason 
why tlie article should not be reganled as unknown by the operators. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Do you believe that a person who was writing an article 
under those circumstances would ov would not be inlluenced by the hope of the 
reward which he asked for in his letter, dealing with a iierson now of large 
means, like Mr. Rockefeller? 

]\Ir. Welborn. The reward lie olitained from the Colorado operators was not 
very great. 

Chairman Walsh. No; perhaps not; I will come to that later, ns to what he 
really got; but If he addressed this letter to Mr. Rockefeller and told him his 
price for extra copies was $200 per 1,000, don’t you believe when be wrote 
that article his writing would be biased l)y the hope of the reward he probably 
had in his mind at that time? 

Mr. Welborn. Taken in connection with the letters of Mr. Rockefeller to 
him that held out no encouragement whatever and suggested that he see me, 
wliich suggestion was not carried out or acted upon, I do not see any reason 
for assuming that he had any grounds at any rate for the hojic of a reward. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, It is your opinion, that publicity of that kind would 
be fair and honest publicity? 

Mr. Welborn. It is my opinion that that publicity was fair and honest. 
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Cliiurmau Wat^sh. Outside of that publicity by Mr. Hubbard, wauld yott 
consider that kind of publicity fair and honest? 

Mr. WiiUjJOKN. Publicity that came about in the manner that this did, I 
should say was fair. 

(Mmirman Walsh (reading) : 

“ I am also inclosing a copy of *A message to Garcia,’ which will show you 
Mr. Hubbard’s style if you have not happened to see any of his writings of 
late. 


“ I have spoken to Mr, Lee about Mr. Hubbard. His advice is to give Mr. 
Hubbard every facility for seeing and learning whatever he may care to know 
about the coal situation and to have it distinctly understood that he is making 
this study entirely on Ids own initiative, and at his own expense. If, after 
he has produced his article and you have read it, it seems to you something 
worth distributing, an arrangement for such distribution cjin be made with 
him. 

“I have not seen Mr. Hubbard nor given him any encouragement in this 
matter, other than as set forth in the above correspondenc*e. 

“ Very truly, 


“ John D. Hocklfellek, Jr.’* 
This letter is signed by Jolin I>. Itockefeller, Jr.? 

Mr. Welbohn. Yes. 


Chairman Walsh. Wlien and under what circumsUinces did you receive (he 
coi)y of the Fra containing that? 

Mr. Welbokx. I tldnk that answer is set f(»r(h in niy letter of the ICth — 
June IG — next attached in reply to Mr. Rockefeller, but I am not sure. 

Chairman Wai.sil I will read that, inasmuch as I have read the others; 
this is from yourself to John I). Rockefeller, jr., and dated June 10, 1014. 

“My I'EAR i\lR. Rockefeller: I have yours of the 9th instant quoting corre- 
six>ndence had with Mr. Flbert Hubbard, of Fast Aurora, respecting his proposal 
to publish something in his Fra conc('rrdng the coal strike. 

“Through Mr. Henry Porter, one of the pioneers and successful business 
men of Colorado, I recently learned of Mr. Hubbard’s intention regarding our 
strike. ]\Ir. Porter is om* of the substantial men of Colorado who has been 
saying a good word for our cause wherever and whenever lie could, and has 
rendered .some substantial financial assistance in certain desirable quarters. 
He was anxious to assist in distributing IJXK) coines of the Fra which 
is to contain the (Mlorado article, as an encotiragement to Mr. Hubbard, and 
for that purpose offered to contribute $50. Largely because of his interest 
In the matter, the coal operators agreed to contribute the remaining $150. 

“Mr. Hubbard’.s price for extra copies of his publication is to my mind 
high, although if, as I understand, the Fra has a wide circulation, it will in 
the natural course reach a great many j>eople who are undoubtedly anxiou.s to 
learn the facts concerning the Colorado strike troul)les. I furnished Mr. Porter 
a good deal of data covering important facts in connection with the strike, to 
be forwarded to Mr. Hubbard, and we can determine after he has produced his 
article whether or not we should go any furtlior than we already have in 
enlarging its distribution. 

“I am obliged to you for sending me a copy of ‘A message to Garcia.’ I 
read it at the time it was first published and have frequently qimte<l it since, 
but lost my original copy and therefore am especially glad to liave a new one. 

“ Yours, very truly, 


J. F. Welbobn.’’ 


Did you see the article after it was produce<l? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. We purchased— we got our proportion to tlie 1,090 copies 
furnished. 

Chairman Walsh. You sny there, “And we can determine after he has pro- 
duced his article whether or not we should go any further than we already 
have in enlarging Its distrihution.” Did you go any further in enlarging its 
distribution; did you buy any more? 

Mr. Welbobn. No. We bought no more than the number set forth in that 
letter. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the $200 eontrihuted to Mr. Hubbard before you saw 
the article? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; it was not; I think Mr. Porter handed me a copy of it. 
He got an early issue of the magazine before I saw It or obtained It in some 
other source. 
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■Chalrttiftn Waish. I see a letter of October 22, 1914~October 10, 1014, 
“Dear Mr. Welborn” — this is a letter from Mr. Easley, secretary of the 
National Civic Federation. 

Mr. Welbohn. I think the copy of that must be among the lot I have not yet 
received from Mr. West, but I think that will make no difference. 

Chairman Wat^h. Do you have Mr. Easley’s original letter in your file? 

Mr. Weooen. I think not. 

<ihairman Walsh. Do you know what has become of that? 

Mr. Welboen. I think one of those letters was retunicHl to New York by Mr. 
liOe. May I ask, before you go any further, that Mr. West furnish me copies 
of the letters that he copied, thnt he had copie<l. 

Chairman Walsh. On tlie stand, you mean now? 

IMr. Wkluorn. Yes; so that I may liave them before me wlien you read them. 
I think those were copies of some that have been copied at mv ottlce. 

Cliairiiian Walsh, liefer, please, to the letter of August 28, from .T<dm D, 
Rockefeller. 

Mr. Welbokn. I may not have it, so procetHl, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to get through here as hurriedly as possihh', never- 
theless, anything that you think refjulres an explanation (u* additional reading, 
please be free to do so. Sometimes an extract may leave something open to 
mistake, and we do not want to do that. 

Mr. Welborn. All right. 


Chairman Walsh. This is a letter from Seal Harbor, Jle., dated August 28, 
1914, as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Welborn: Your full and interesting letter of August 20 is re- 
ceived. We have n(‘V(‘r questioned the relations existing between the oHicers 
of the fuel comjmny and the emi)l<)yees, both from .statements made by the 
executive ollicers and the various oiRcial reports wliicli have la‘eii issued.* AVe 
liav(‘ always believed that I lie fuel company stood out as conspicuous because 
of that great can^ given this very (luestion. 1 am sure you will understand, 
theivfore, that no thoiiglit of criticism led to the suggestions made you in my 
earlier letter. I fully understand your point of view and quite agree with 
your conclusion that, however desirable .some such plan ns suggested by Mr, 
King may bo for future consideration, in order to give additional assurance 
that any just caiLSO of complaint by an employee can lie bi‘ought to the atten- 
tion of the ollicers, it is not desired to take the subject up at this time. r 

“ Mr. Greene, who has taken Mr. Gates’, s place in our office and who has no 
personal kuowleilgc of the fuel comimniiss’ proian-ties, 1ms for many months 
liemi desirous of going to Colorado to familiarize himself with the mills and 
mines simply for his own in formation. Mr. Murphy has also wanted to make 
tliLS trip. Thus far we have felt that for any representative from our office 
to he known as visiting Colorado might be misconstrued l)y the public and 
used to our disadvantage or the disadvantage of the company. Do you think 
that would still lie true at Ibis time, or do you believe tliat Mr. Gretme could 
go to Colorado quietly within the next month or two without prejudicing the 
situation? Please write me quite frankly your opinion. It is not at all vital 
that he should go, the sole value of the trip would he to give him a better 
knowledge of the projK^th's owned by the company so that he could take more 
helpful part in o\ir councils. 

“ Very sincerely. 


.ToHN D. IlOCKl'.l’El.J.ER, Jr.” 


Is the Mr. King referred to in that letter Mr. Mackemde King? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the plan suggested by Mr. King for your future 
coivsideration? 

Mr. Welborn. Do you have attached to that correspondence a eoj^y of my 
letter of August 20, 1914, referreii to by Air. Rockefeller? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Air. Welborn. I don’t know wlietlier this will give you an idea of Air. King’s 
plan or not, but I seem not to have a copy of it I do not suppose I returned 
It to New York. 

Chairman Walsh. This letter begins by saying—thls is your letter—” I am 
In receipt of yours of the Iltb instant, inclosing extract from a letter of W. L. 
Mackenzie King, dated August 1, suggesting the adoption of certain machinery 
providing for easy access on the part the fuel company emfRoyees to its 
officers, and asking for an expression of my views on the subject covered.” 
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Now, I do not want to go into that unless you do, but I want to find out 
the plan Mr. King suggested to you in its general uspects—substantially what 
plan. 

Mr. Welbobn. Tlie suggestion was not offered as expressing Ids views as to 
what would fit the Colorado situation, but he outline<l, as I remembered it, a 
plan wddch he had found to operate successfully in some other cases. He had 
no personal knowledge of the Colorado conditions, and expressed himself as 
having, I think, little confidence in his plan, as to its being applicable to our 
situation, but only presented it for such consideration as we cared to give It. 
Whether or not my letter in reply wdll give a clear idea of the details of his 
plan or not I can not say at this moment. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wdll read your letter over. 

Mr. Welbobn. It is a pretty long letter. 

Chairman Walsh. I wdll read it over: “September 14th” 

idr. Welbobn. That is not my letter. The one I w’rote is the one preceding 
the one from ]Mr. Rockefeller which you have just read. 

Chairman Walsh. I skipped through it, and I don’t— did not. gather any- 
thing more about the plan, except I was very much impressed w'ith Mr. 
King’s presentation of the matter, ami especially with reference to the matter 
of the conciliation board. Do you recall anything further in regard to the plan 
suggested by Mr. King, except as to the conciliation board? 

Mr. Welbobn. No, sir; I do not. 

, Chairman Walsh. Have you had any other communications wdth ^Ir. Rocke- 
feller — of Mr. liockefeller with Mr. King upon that subject? 

Mr. M’elbobn. I have not. 

(.’hairmau Walsh. Did you have any communications with Mr. Rockefeller 
with reference to the policy of the company in regard to this strike, other than 
by telegi'ara and letter? In other words, did you telephone to him over the 
long distance telephone? 

Mr. Welbobn. No, sir; I did not, and from the lime the agitation coniinenced 
until last September I did not see Mr. Rockefeller. There was a period of 
about one year prior to September, 1014, when I did not see him. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you any other correspondence with Mr. Rockefeller 
betw’een those dates with regard to the strike? 

;Mr. Welbobn. No. 

Chairman Walsh. This contains all of the correspondence? 

^Ir. Welbobn. Yes; this contains all of the correspondence. 

Chairman Walsh. This just runs from .April 30—1 mean from Septeml>er 23, 
1913, to April 30. Did you have correspondence with him? 

Mr. Welbobn. No; I had none. 1 had no correspondence with him. It so 
liappens that the telegram which was read into the record on Saturday was 
really the first one — the first communication that I received from Mr. Rocke- 
feller In connection with the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any communication from any other of the 
directors except Mr. McCIement, Mr. Murpliy, and Mr. Rockefeller? 

Air. Welbobn. No; not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. AVas th(‘re any person lua-e that went back and fortb 
between Colorado and New A"ork during the controversy? 

Mr. AA’elbokn. No. 

Cliairman AValsh. Any person charged with that particular duty? 

Air. AA^elbobn. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. No other executive officer of your company? 

Air. AA’elboun. No. 

Chairman AValsh. No one from New A’ork that came back and forth liere? 

Air. AVelbokn. No. 

Chairman AValsh. AVho is it from New York that has to do with coming out 
here and Inspecting the properties, etc., if anyone? 

Air. AVelbobn. The New York directors have not come out very often. Air. 
AlcClement has been hero twice in this year. 

Chairman AA'Alsii. Has any person for them come out? 

Air. Welbobn. No ; no one, recently. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, unless there is something you would like to call 
particular attention to by way of explanation of this correspondence, the com- 
in)s.sion will take it and read it at its leisure on account of its voluminousness. 

Air. Welbobn. I have nothing, I think, Mr. (jornmlssioner, and yet, I think 
that in view of the suggestions and rather Indefinite criticism passed on the 
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telegram which was read into the record here, the one from Mr. Rockefeller 
to me, it might be well to read the correspondence >vhich Immediately followed 
that, and which has direct bearing on tlie subject covered by that first message. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. You may go ahead and do that. 

Mr. Welbokn. The message wliich was read into the record the other day was 
the second one received from Mr. Rockefeller, of April 30. The first one read 
as follows: 

-r T. York, April 30, 19 IJ^. 

]\ressrs. J. F. Welborn and L. M. Bowers : • 

Following telegram received last night from Dr. Foster: “William Green 
secretary-treasurer of the International Mine Workers’ Union, makes public 
statement that mine workers will waive any recognition of the union or union- 
izing camps. Are you willing to enter into negotiations for settlement of strike 
on that basis and slop the killing of mem, women, and children? I strongly urge 
you to do so and believe the strike can be ended without recognition of the union 
and all the other differences can be amicably settled. In my judgment it is 
your duty to do so.” To which I replied as follows: “ Your telegram last night 
is received. I ani forwarding it to the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, 
in Denver, who with the ofltcials of the other mining companies In (kdorado, are 
the only ones competent to deal with the question therein referred to.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. To whom was that telegram sent? 

Mr. Welborn. To Dr. Foster, chairman of the investigating committee^ that in- 
vestigated us. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. And that is in reply to a wire from Dr. Foster to 
Mr. Roekefeller? 

IMr. Welborn, Yesj which ]\fr. Rockefeller sent to me, and tliis reply was sent 
to Dr. Foster: Tlie coal op(u*ators hail a meeting that day, or a few of them, 
and sent this telegram to Dr. Foster, dated April 80, 101-1 : 

Denver, Colo., April 30, 191). 

Hon. M. D. Foster, 

House of Representatives, Wash inf/ton, D. C.: 

Answering your telegram of last night addressed to :^rr. .Tolm D. Rockefeller, 
jr., and referred to Colorado coal mine owners for reply. When on April 10 
the governor withdrew all except a small detachment of ‘militia from the field, 
law, order, and quiet prevailed in this State. There were employed by the 
operators of coal mines more than 10,000 apparently contented men. 

On the morning of April 20 the striking niinors In the Ludlow tent colony, 
2 miles from the nearest coal mine, placed their women and children in what 
they considered places of .safety and made an armed attack upon the militia 
encamped nearby. The fight continued throughout the day and several men 
were killed. During the battle Ibe tent colony was destroyed by fire. Next 
day the bodies of 2 women and 11 cbildron wore discovered in a Iiole under a 
tent where the strikers hud placed them when the attack upon the soldiers was 
begun. They had all been suffocated. None of these children and no woman 
was killed by rifle fire, nor did the soldiers know or iiave any reason to suspect 
the presence of noncombatants where the strikers had coiK*ealed them. 

On April 23 Lawson, International hoard member, United IMine Workers of 
America and the leader of the strikers, in an interview published through the 
State, asserted that a war of extermination would thenceforth be conducted by 
the strikers, and Doyle, secretary of the U. M, W. of A., by wire, instructed the 
officials of local unions to watch for the approach of the militia, which had been 
again ordered back into the field. The moaning and purpose of such language 
was obvious. 

Since that time the strikers, in armed bands varying in number from .50 to 
400, have attacked the town of Delngua from the hills and killed three men. 
They have dynamited and burned the hulldings and equipment of the Empire, 
Southwestern, and Green Canon mines, at Aguilar. They have driven men, 
women, and children into the Empire mine and sealed the entrance with ex- 
plosives. After the declaration of a truce agreed to between the governor and 
Hawkins, attorney for the IT. M. W. of A., they drove the postmaster and others 
away from the Siinnyside mine and took posse-sslon of it, as well as the Plctou 
mine. They dynamited the tipple at the ^IcLaughlin mine, and fired many shots 
into the buildings at Maitland. They forcibly entered the store building at 
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Rockvale and carried away guas and aiiimunition. They attacked the balldlngg 
and dwelling houses at the Cluindler mine and kept up a merciless fire from the 
hills for nearly 40 hours, killed one man and finally took possession of the camp 
by slipping in a number of men under a white flag. They have burned, dyna- 
mited, and completely destroyed the McNally mine, in Huerfano County, kept 
up an almost continuous fire from entrenchments for 50 hours upon tlie ivalsen 
iiiine, wounded one woman, killed and wounded four men and killed a surgeon 
wearing lied Cross insignia while attending wounded soldier on flcld. They 
viciously attacked the Hecia mine, In IJoulder County, killed one and woundeil 
three men and drove all employees and their families to cover for many hours. 
They attacked the Forbes mine, in Las Animas County, wdth a force of 4(X) 
armed men, killed seven miners, including four Japanese and burned everything 
in sight, including a stable and 33 mules. 

In the prosecution of their campaign of extermination, the foregoing are some 
of the things these men have done during the past few days with the tacit con- 
sent, active cooperation, and under the personal direction and control of otTicers 
and paid agents of the United Mine Workers of America. 

As before stated, the coal-mine operators of this State now have in their em- 
ploy about 10,000 men who are satisfied wilh the conditions of (heir emph^y- 
meiit. IVe promised those men lu-otection from personal violence when the 
strike was called, and they have stood loyally by their employers under m(>st 
trying circumstances, disreganling the dangers and privations incident to the 
recent armed attacks of tlie strikers upon them and their homes. With these 
men we will always treat concerning matters alfecting their welfare. But we 
can not enter into negotiations of any character with the otficcu’s and agents of 
tlie United i\nne Workers of America, who alone are res))onsil)Ie for the terrible 
reign of disorder and bloodshed which has disgraced this Stat(‘. Instead of it 
being our duty to do so, we conceive it rather to be the duty of the officials of 
the U. M. Wk of A., who called the strike, to now call it off. They can do so if 
they see fit, and by so doing they will, within an hour, in a great measure restore 
industrial .peace and pro.sperity to this State. 

In no event will the American peoi>l(\ when fully advised, long permit twelve 
or fifteim hundred armed strikers to continue tln*ir unlawful efi'orts to ])revent 
lO.tMK) law-abiding and Industrious men from workitig for whom, when, and upon 
such terms as they see tit. 

The (^)lo^n(lo Fuel & Iron Co., hy .1. F, Welborn, president ; the Ilocky 
^fountain Fuel Co., by David W. Brown, president; the Vlctor- 
American Fuel Co., hy V. F. Bartlett, jr., vice president; the 
Oakdale Coal Co., hy William B. Lewis, president; the South 
Canon Coal C^o., by Harry F. Nash, general manager; the Prim- 
rose Coal Co., hy H. B. King, president ; the Rugby Fuel Co., by 
George D. Kimball, general manager; the Huerfano Coal Co., 
by S. S. Murpby, president; Fnith A AntJ-ey; the Consolidated 
Coal & Coke Co., I)y C. 1^ Baum; the Routt County Fuel Co., 
by F. L. Prentiss, jjresldent; the Yampa Valley Coal Co., by 
P. M. Peltier, president; Hayden Bros. (Juniper mine), by 
Lewis A. Hayden; the Empire Coal-Mining Go., by Marthens & 
Siple; tlie Southwestern Fuel Co., by .1. W. Sip'le, president; 
National Fuel Co., by II. Van Mater, iiresideut; the Royal Fuel 
Co., by H. Van Mater, president; tlie Union Con! & Coke Co., 
by J. V, Bowen, jiresldent; Moffat t (Xal Co., by S. M. Perry, 
president; Leyden (V)al Co., by S. M. Perry, president. 

CVmimlssloner WnixsToriv. Addres.sed to Mr. Foster? 

Mr. Welborn. Addressed to Mr. Foster. 

Commissioner WKiNsrorK. l\Tay T have that letter? 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; there are copies of it going into the record. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you identify this as the others were irlentlfied? 

Mr. Welborn. You say will I? 

Chairman Walsh. Have you? 

Mr. WET.BOBN. No. You have a memorandum 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Well, will yon do that and let it go Into 
the record? 

Commissioner Weinstoc^k. I want a copy of that for my personal reference. 
Will you furnish that? 

Mr. Welborn. Y"es. I will furnish you thi.s complete file. 
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Immediately after that telegram was sent out, we received from Mr, Rocke- 
feller the suggestion contained in the message wldcli was published and read 
the other day. I think I will read that again : 

“ Referring to my telegram of this morning repeating telegrams from and to 
Dr. Foster, the letter of Gov. Ammons of November 27 to the oi>erators and 
miners shows that at that time the only obstacle to a settlement was recognition 
of the union. He then suggested a solution covering all points except recog- 
nition, and the operators accepted his suggestion, invited tlieir employees who 
had not been guilty of disorder and other unlawful acts to return on the 
terms mentioned by him, assured him and their former employees tliat they 
would conform in good faith to all of his suggestions. It seems to us that the 
operators should call Dr. Foster’s attention to these facts and reiterate their 
willingness to accept this settlement By so doing they will place themselves 
in a very strong position before the public in tliat it would he evident that all 
disorders since Noveml)er 27 luis Is'en due to tlie refusal of the unions to ac- 
cept tlie settlement which was tlien ])roposed l)y the governor and accepted by 
the operators, hut rejected by iiie miners, unless in the meantime there has been 
an important change in the situation. As stocUholders and directors we strongly 
urge that the oi)erators make reply to Dr. Fosier along these lines,” 

M’e I hen, on May 1, wired Dr. Foster as follows [reading 1 : 

“ In connection with and as supi)lementing operators’ telegram to you last 
night, i)ei*init ns to call your att<'nlion to the fact that on November 20 last, in 
the governor’.s otiice, a conf(*rence was lield between three of the operators and 
r(‘j)i*esentatives of llndr former cmploye(‘S tluMi on strike. It developed in the 
conference that the only obstacle t(> settlement was the strikers’ insistence 
upon union recognition on November 27. The governor suggested in writing to 
those jtresent at (he conference a solution covering all points except recognition 
of tlie union. His letter was as follows: 


“ Denver, Coi.o., Xorcmhrr 27, UU3, 

** J. F. 7VcU)orn, John (\ (fsfjood, I). IT, Frown, operators, and Messrs, 

T. F, Evans, Archie Allhon, Darid Uawrnon, miners, Denver, Colo, 

“ Gentlemen : Having listened to your conference throughout yesterday and 
believing from rci)reseniati<uis made lliat there is no material illfference Im*- 
tween you suflicient to warrant a continuance of the present diiricultie.s, 1 desire 
to make a suggestion for the termination of tlie present industrial dispute. 

“The only apparently Insurmountable obstacle to a settlement was the recog- 
nition of the union, ttnd almost every other material difference between you 
hinged about that question or is covenMl by existing law\ 

“ There is no low compelling the operators to recognize the union nor to permit 
the employees to exact tliat recognition. The slaluto does provide, howvver, for 
tJie right to Join a union, if the miners .so wish, w’itliout coercion or iiiterfenaice. 
This law has beem rend to all I he conferi'es and its provisions agi'oed to by 
eacli conferee. It reads as follows, and I suggest to you that its pi’ovisioiis be 
made tlie basis of a couciiision on this point: 

“ ‘ It shall be unlaw ful for any individual, company, or corporation, or any 
member of any tirm, or agent, ollicer, or employee of any company or corpora- 
tion, to i)revent employeo.s from forming, joining, or belonging to any lawful 
labor organization, union, society, nr political party, or to coerce employees by dis- 
charging or tlireatening to discharge them from their employ or the emiiloy of 
any lirm, c*ompany. or corporation iKrause <if tlieir connection wdtli such lawTul 
lalior organization, union, society, or political party’ (Sec. 392."», Revised Stat- 
utes of Golorado, 1008.) 

“Bearing in mind the discussion on tlie nthed points involved. I suggest the 
following as a satisfactory solution: 

“The einployinent of a checkweighinan as provided by law, giving the miners 
themselves the riglit to choose their own checkweighman. 

“Tlie carrying out In good faith the statute making it unlawful to use or 
employ, directly or indirectly, the .so-called “truck” or “scrip” sy.stem in the 
payment of men, 

“ The enforcement of the law' for an eiglU-liour day in all underground mines 
and coke ovens, as provided in chapter 95 of tlie session laws of 1013. 

“That all employees shall have tlie right to buy where they will, without in- 
terference or coercion of any kind whatw)ever. 

“That all employees slmll have a semimonthly pay day, according to the 
cu.stom now prevailing in coal mlne.s over most of tlie State. 

“ That all emi)loyees sliall have the right to board where they please. 
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“ The enforcement of nil the provisions of the coal-mine inspection law of 
1913, providing for the safety of the mines and the protection of the life and 
health of the employees. 

“ That all employees now on strike shall be given employment, except where 
their places have been filled or where they have been guilty of violence or 
other unlawful acts; and that where places have been filled, other work will 
be furnished as soon as practicable. 

“ Respectfully submitted. 

“ Elias M. Ammons, Governor'* 

The operators accepted the suggestions of the governor, and invited their em- 
ployees to return to work upt>n the conditions named. Their letter of acceptance 
was as follows : 


Hon. K. Ammons, 


Denver, Colo., November ^7, 1013. 


Governor of Colorado. 

Sir: We are just in receipt of your letter of this date, and hereby accept your 
suggestions for a termination of the strike of oiir former employees. 

We invite them to return to work on the terms mentioiu'd by yon. and assure 
you and our former employees that we will conform in good faith to all the 
suggt'stions contained in your letter. 

Sincerely, 

J. F. Welborn. 

D. W. Brown. 

J. C. Oscioou, 


The strikers refused to accept the terms of settlement proposed by the 
governor, and approved by the operatt>rs, and all the disorder and bloodshetl 
in this State, since Xovember 27, has been due to this attitude of the ofiicei’S 
and members of the United 31ine AVorkers of America. We still consider the 
plan of the governor legally and industrially sound and have never retracted 
our formal approval thereof. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., by J. F. Welborn, president; the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., by David W. Brown, pre.sident; the 
Vlctor-Amerlcan Phiel <\>. by C. F. Bartlett, jr., vice president; 
the Routt County Fuel Co., by R. L. Prentiss, president ; the 
Yampa Valley Coal Co., by P. M. Peltier, pr(‘sident; llnyden 
Bros. (.Tuniper mine), by Lewis A. Hayden; the Oakdale Coal 
Co., by AA'illiam B. Lewis, president; the South Canon Coal Co., 
by Harry F. Nash, general manager; the Primrose Coal Co., by 
ri. B. King, president; the Rugby Fuel Co., by George D. Kim- 
ball, general manager; the Huerfano Coal Co., by S. S. Murphy, 
president Fruth & Autrey; the Consolidated Coal k Coke Co., 
by C. L. Baum; the Empire Coal Mining Co., by Marthens k 
Siple; the Southwestern Fuel Co., by ,T. W. Slple, president; 
the National Fuel Co., by H. A\Mn Mater, pi’esident ; the Royal 
Fuel Co., by H. Van Mater, president; the Union Coal & Coke 
Co., by J. Bowen, pn‘sident; the Mr)fTatt Coal Co., by S. M. 
Perry, president; the Leyden Coal Co., by S. AI. Perry, presi- 
dent; the Sunnyside Coal Mining Co., by W. F. Oakes, presi- 
dent; the Royal Gorge Coal Co., by E. C. Bettis, president. 


Mr. AVet.born ^continuing). -Mr. Foster wired nie — T rlld not road his tele- 
gram in answer to our first ines.sage. It was dated .May 1 : 


Mr. .T. F. Welborn, 

President of the C. F. /. Co., Denrer, Colo.: 

M’ill you kindly tell the coal operators that I liave rend their telegram of 
ye.sterday, describing recent disturbances. Inform them that I am anxious 
for an arbitration regardless of who is to blame ; national sentiment demands 
a settlement of the controver.sy ; many cause.s for discontent are alleged to 
exist; the deplorable conditions .set forth in their telegram should convince 
them that it is ther duty to agree to submit the matter to a fair board of 
arbitration so as to stop the loss of life and destruction of property on both 
sides. 

Martin D. Foster, 
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, The next day he wired in response : 


[Telegram.] 

The Coi.orai>o Wyoming Telegr.^^ph Co., 

Washington, /). C., May 2-S. 

J. F. Welborn; 

Supplementary telegram receivinl. I have always understood the reasons 
the miners refused to accept the suggestions of settlement of strike ordered 
by the governor was because they did not provide a means whereby the miners 
could present better grievances in the future. William Green, secretary- 
treasurer, of the United Mine Workers of America, in a signal and published 
statement, says that the question of unionizing the mines is not the issue. 
Why can not all otlier questions be now submitted to arbitration regardless of 
failure to adjust differences in the past? 

M. D. Foster, 

Chairman Committee on ^finen and Mininy, House of Representatives. 


On May 1, he wrote me a Icdter, wiiich ivas received IMay 4. That is as 
follows : 

COMAflTTKE ON MtNES AND MINING, 

ITohse of Kepresentatr^s, 
Washinyton, D, C., May 1, 191). 

Mr. .1. F. Wet.born, 

Denver, Colo. 

Pear Mr. Wet, born: I am in receipt of a telegram from you and other 
operators in the Colorado coal fields, and beg to say in my interview with Mr. 
Rockefeller, he refused to arbitrate, saying there was notliing to arbitrate, 
except the recognition of the union, wiiich he would not do. 

I told him the strike in Pennsylvania In the anthracite region, and also m 
West Virginia, bad been settled without the recognition of the union, and I 
believed he ought to make an effort to settle it in Colorado on some such basis. 

I realized that men should have the right to work without belonging to a 
union and that right Is inherent in every man. and also that men should 
have the right of collectively bargaining their labor if they can do so peace- 

^^I^’have not urged upon Mr. Rockefeller or the members of the Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association of Colorado that they must recognize the union, but I 
believe according to the statement of Mr. William Green, secretary-trensurer 
of the International Mine Workers of America, when he said that the matter 
could be taken up and settled without recognition of the union, that was the 
time to take Hold In this matter and Indnee Mr. Uoekefeller, if I conld. and 
through him the operators of Colorado, to see it it was not 
a nonpartisan, unl)laaeil hoard of men who would earofully look into the matter, 
doine^lnstlce to both sirtes, and l)rinK about penreful settlement of this strike, 
which has resulted in such loss of life and lias cost so innch money. 

I am very much disappointed in not seeing this lirouKht about, and I assure 
YOU that my only IntereU is that the matter mi«ht be a.nicably settled w.th 
'lustlee to both parties, and a still hope that such may he the ease. 

AssnrlUK yon thnt I devoutly liope for sucli a terndnatlon, I am, 

Yours, truly, M. D. Fes™. 

A tcIcKram was sent to Mr. Foster in response to that letter, signed by 
Messrs. Osgood, Brown, and Welborn: 

“ Denver, May Ji, 191 h 

“ Hon. M. D. Foster, nr. 

“Ho««c of Reprcscntain'cs, 11 ashvigtoih D, C.. 

"Your telegrams first and seeond letter first received. RofPtnnr W''*®" 
attended most Important part of meeting in Oov. Ammons s office November 26, 
between three striking coal miners and three representatives of 
He entered into discussion of form in which A'"™®"* ” 
nation of strike should be made to miners and "P®"’ " *■, 
approved the Ideas of the governor there expr^sed iind nliich were reduced 
to writing In his Joint communication of November 27. 

38810-S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 46 
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Xow that was the communication I read a few moments ago. 

“Gov. Ammons atateil that ho had been led to believe that if he oonh 
secure conference of miners and oi>erators aial an acceptance by the operator 
of such a pn)positlon as he made to us, ibat recognition of the union \voul< 
he waived and tlie strike calle<l off. He was much surprised and consideriw 
ir an evident of bad faith that his proposition was not ucc*eptefl by tlie striker 
as it was hv the operators. We believe that tliO iutlueuce of Secretary Wilsoi 
the strike can be brougiit to to a close, and tiiat considering his participation ii 
the conference witli Gov, Aniiuons and the understanding Iwtween Gov. Am 
inous anti laitor leaders, he shouhl use ids t^fforts in that direction. Our iniiuM' 
have been perfectly free to ami have presented tlielr grievances to officiali 
higher in rank than those dlretdly in charge of the workmen, and those griev 
amvs have been given careful consideration. We always stand ready to con 
fer with our men mui they know if. Through tlie /irese/jce of FeiJeral trooj): 
in iho strike xeno luw uiul order have been reestilhIJsheiJ ; WO JUiVO nil of th(» 
men we can give employemeut to, and we can uot honorably consider any 
course that would require the discharge of any number of t)ur loyal workmen 
and the euiployment in their places of tliose resiKiusihle for the dostructioii 
of our proi>erty and the killing of our men. 

“.r. C. Osgood. 

“ .r. K, \\'KI.BORiV. 

“ D. W, Brown.” 

Suh.sefinoni to that the ofMwators in (\>lorado other tlnin tlie Colorado Fuel 
& Iron <V>. sent on a telegram to the Pre-sldent: 


Oenvkk, Colo., J/u// /a/J. 

To Mis Kxcellency tlie Presidkxt of the United State.s, 

Washington, D. 

In order tiiat you may he nn^re fully informe^l with rofenuice to our posi. 
tiou re.specting tliese .so-cnlbMi United Mine Workers of America, we deem it 
proper and timely to advise you a.s follow's: 

We each operate Independently of the other and of tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. The aggregate production of our min<*s is betwi^m 00 and 70 cent of 
the total annual coal production of CVdorado. Neitiier .Tohn D. Kockefeiier 
nor .Tohn I). Kockefeiier, jr., nor any controlling stockholder, dlrei'tor, or officer 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has any interest, directly or indire<‘tly, 
financially oi* otlierwlse In our hu.sin(^.s. Our position wltli respect to tile 
United Mine Workers of America is absolutely independent of that whlcli has 
been or hereafter may he taken eltlu'r iiy tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., or by its 
officers or dirwtors, or by Mr. Kockefellcu- or .lobn lU Kockefeiier, jr., although 
we heartily indor.se tlie position tliey are now taking. 

We deplore the unjust attacks uinm Mr. Kockefeiier. It l.s neither fair 
not ju.st to him nor to us to place the huriien upon, nor give him sole credit 
for the p^jsition we are maintaining, Imlependent of any stand he has taken 
or may take, we have endeavored to .strive, and must continue to flglit for the 
maintenance of fundamental princlple.s of government and law. 

In the pre.sent i.ssue we are not opiiosing or waging a war against organized 
labor ns sucii. We are, however, unalterably of the conviction that we can 
never recognize nor have any dealings of any kind with the organization 
purporting to be a labor union and calling itself the Unltcxl Mine Workers 
of America. 

Prior to September 23, 1913, Colorado, ns to its coal-mining industry, was 
open-shop territory. The men in our rnine.s were contenteil, Industrious, and 
law-abiding citizens. For a number of years the United Mine Workers had 
made sporadic efforts to unionize the CNdorado coal mines, hut wltliout success. 
For a few years pricir to April, 1910, the operators in a small district In north- 
ern Colorado enter(*d into contractual relations with this organization, but 
their exfierience was so disastrous they were forced to discontinue. 

After having conducted an uiisucce8.sfu! strike in the northern Colorado 
fields, since April, 1910, the national officers of the United Mine Workers de- 
termined in the summer of 1913 that the time was opportune to again Inau- 
gurate a campaign to force the Colorado operators to enter Into a contract 
with it, and thereby require them to coerce their employees into becoming 
members thereof. To effect these purposes, they sent a large number of their 
paid labor agitators from other States into Colorado, The official membw- 
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»hlp rolls of this organization in district 15, of whicii Colorado is a part, at 
that time contained the names of 2,048 out of a total of 23,000 men employetl 
in the coal-mining industry In that district. The agitators mpntIone<l and cei - 
tain delegates of their selection met in a so-called convention at Trinidad in 
September, 1913, and called a strike of our workmen. By threats and intimida- 
tion, by Incendiary and anarchistic .siKH»che.s, and through fear of b(Hiily in- 
jury or death, many of our employees were induce<l to go on strike. Tiiis strike 
was in its inception, and alway.s has l)eeu, a strike for union recognition only. 
Other pretended deniands lonmiJated at the .so-cjilled convention nt Trinidad 
were fully guaranteed by our statutes. The coal-mining ctjde of Colorado is 
the most strict and comprehensive of that of any State, and was prepared 
and approved by a committee, one of whom was .John Lawson, l(‘a(ler of the 
present strike, and another of wliom was .Tames Dalryraple, State coal-ml!)o 
inspector, and a member of organized labor. Our statutes are enforceable and 
have been and are being enforced. 

Since this strike was cuIIchI certain of our former employees, under the 
leadership of the paid agents and officers of the United Mine Work<*rs, sup- 
plied with guns pur(:hase<l with moneys from its treasury, liavt* in armed for<*e 
oi>enly and successfully <lelined our State government and havi* caustHl a 
.state of insurrection and anarcliy to prevail in tliis Commoiiwealtli. They 
have burned our mines, driven law-abiding citizens and tlieir families from 
their honie.s, and mur(I<‘re<l our employees. They have denied to us ami to 
our em[)Ioyees all rights and privileges accorded by tlie laws and Constitu- 
tions of the Slate of <N)hu'a<lo and of the United States. They have even 
presumed to refuse to comply witli tlie demands of the T^iiited States Army 
offif-ers without taking a referendum vote of all their members in Colorado 
to surrender to the military forces of tlie United States the arms with which 
they have committed these felonies. 

We submit with all defer(m<'i‘ tliat we ouglit not to Ix' asked to deal with 
an organization wliosc* olficm’s, leaders, and meiiihers have been guilty of these 
acts. Sucli sympatliy as exists in tlieir helialf is based either upon a lack 
of information or the mass of misinformation and luisrepresentation coutaine<! 
in recent issues of tlio puldi<‘ pri'ss. 

There are to-day (‘luployed iiy llu* owners of coal mines in this State more 
than KUKX) men. They and tlieir wives and cldldren live in villages, many 
of which have within 10 days sustained tlie rifle Are of about 1,500 mem- 
bers of the I’liited Mine Workers of America. We can not remove our mines 
to other places, and we will not, unless forceil to do so, close them at tlie 
hpliest of a comparatively few members of a lawless organization and set 
adrift the loyal em[)loyw*s now upon our pay rolls. 

If the 2,000 mouiliers of thi.s organization now militant in this State do not 
care to work in our mines it is their privilege fo decline to do so and go else- 
whore Into unionized fields where conditions are more to their liking; and the 
officers of the organization to wliich they belong will once and for all settle 
the unrest wliich prevails here if tliey will expiaid some small portion of their 
funds to remove their dissatisfied members from tliis field insteaii of further 
increasing their lavi.sh exiKMiditure in the promotion of strife and hlomlsheil. 

Tlie issue in (Nilorado has ceased to l>e, if it ever was, one behvwn capital 
and labor. In our judgment, no question of tlie rights of organized labor 
are InvolviHi. By the use of the vicious rhe<k-ofY system the leadens of the 
Unlteil IMlne Workers of America liave coercei! thousands of industrious and 
law-abiding citizens into joining tlieir organization, and these leadens, by 
preempt and exam[)le, have converted these men into enemies of organizeil 
government. Tliis organization, by force of nuiiiliers, by its control of labor, 
and by virtue of (he millions of dollars in money forcilily collected from its 
members, has liecome so iMiwerful that its hviders are now defying organized 
society to thwart its plans to rule or ruin. 

By their criminal acts tlie leaders of the Uniteii Mine Workers of America 
have forfeited anv chiliii that organization over laid to be considered a lalior 
union, and Imve foreclosed any rigid it may have possesstnl as a pretended 
laimr union to demand of us thaf we have business dealing^ with it. 

We respectfully submit that tlie one and only question now at issue In this 
State Is one of law and order, and tlie maintenance of the constitutional 
privilege of every man to work when, where, for whom, ami upon such terms 
as he sees fit. Shall government prevail, or .shall anarchy and lawlessness rule? 

We are and at all times have been engaged in a lawful business, and we are 
conducting and have always conducted our business in a lawful manner. The 
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military forces of the Unltal States are now In control of the strike districts 
In ^lorado, and we earnestly and respec'tfully ask that law and order be 
made to prevail in this State to the end that we may operate our mines and 
conduct our business in tliat peaceable and orderly manner jniaranteed to every 
hnv-abldin^r citizen, and tliat our workmen may pursue their lawful avocations 
and reside at tlieir homes without tlie c<uistant fear of death at the hands of 
lawless iiKJbs. 

Tile Rocky Mountain Fuel Clo., by David W. Brown, president; the 
VI<*tor-American Fuel Co., by J. C. Os^riwxl ; the Oakdale Coal Co., 
by William B, Lewis, president; the South Canon Coal Co., by 
Harry F. Nash, mana;;er; the Primrose Coal Co., by H. B. 
King, president; the Rugby Fuel Co., by George D. kimball! 
general iiianager; the Huerfano Coal ('o., by C. S. Murphy 
president; Ce<lar Hill Coal & Coke Co., bv D. M. Harrington, 
president; the Routt County Fuel Co., by E. L. Prenti.ss, presi- 
dent; the Yampa Valley Coal Co., by E. M. Peltier, president; 
Hayden Bros. (Juniper mine), by Lewis A. Hayden; the Empire 
Coal Mining (^o., by Marthone & Siple; the Southwestern Fuel 
Co., by J. W. Siple, president ; the National Fuel Co., by H. Van 
Mater, president; the Royal F\iel (V>., by H. Van Mater, presi- 
dent; tlie Union Coal & (V>ke Co., by J. Bowen, president; 
Moffatt Coal Co., by S. M. Perry, president; Leyden Coal Co., by 
S. M. P(‘rry. iiresident ; Sunnyside Coal ^iining Co., by R. F. Oakes, 
president ; Royal (i(>rge Coal Co., by E. Battls, i)resldent. 

Mr. Wfj.born. Thai completes that lile. I (li<ln’t know it was so long or I 
would not have gone into it. ’ 

(vhairman M ai.sii. (/ominisshnua' Garretson would like to ask vou a few 
(liiestion.s. 

^fr, WEr.noR.N. Very good. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Going back to that question of advertising, Mr. 
\yeIborn, If you receivc^l— now. I don’t want to be guilty of sacrilege in a case 
like that of Fra Elbertus — if you received the same form of communication 
from a country <Hlitor that Mr. Rockefeller received from Fra Elbertus would 
you look on It as a touch or not? 

Mr, Welborn. I don’t know that I would; not necessarily. Some country 
Nlltors have written some very truthful things about the strike, jind we have 

fpioted some of the so-c;dlcd <-ountry (Hlilor.s I think, at times 

Commissioner Garretson. You have paid “the freight”? 

Mr. Wet.born. The “ freight ’’ has not always be(*n an item or iu*cessary. 
Commissioner Garret.son. But where it has been drawn to your attention? 
Mr. Wklborn. If it became nece.ssary to ask the man to reproduce a consider- 
ible number of coj)ies of his pajxT, we were quite willing to, and I think have, 
)aid the cost of the repnKluction. In other ca.ses we have simply used a clip- 
>ing from his paper; perhap.s in our bulletin or in some otlier letter or by 
ome other means quot(sl him. 

Comml.ssioner (Iarketson. What dItTeionce would there be between a proposl- 
ion of that kind and tliis one? 

Mr. Welborn. I see no 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). I mean lije one T am going to draw 
0 your attention. 

Mr. Wei.born. Oli. 

Commissioner Gahretso.n. Some time since, in a State timt ha.s the referen- 
um. In wldcii tliere was a measure referre<l to the voters that was of Interest 
I) the men I represent, tlie legislative committee of that State telegraphed me 
tint a newsiinjier, a dally of very considerable prominence, Imd made them the 
roposltion that If tliey would insert a page advertisement, worth that 
bey would comment favorably editorially for the passage of the law. I wired 
ack there was nothing doing. The editorial columns the next day were 
Tongly against the proposition. I Interpretwl that to mean that I could buy 
le editorial column by buying advertising space. Did you look on this proposl- 
on that way? 

Mr. Weedobn. No, Indet'd. And I don’t think there Is any Justification for 
tking that view of it. Mr. Uubbunl, I think, did not know until after his 
rticle was published— had no reason for knowing, anyway— that we would 
ike any con.slderable number or any number whatever. If you will recall the 

irresnondAncp hpfvvAon him nn/l Hfr lir. 
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the Michigan oiwrators had taken a million copies, whereas the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. took one-thousandth part of that, or, in other words, 1 ,000. 

Ooininissloner Garhetson.'Iii other word.s, you did not value his opinion as 
highly as the Michigan men? 

Air. Welbobn. AVe saw no reason to expend a large amount of nioju'y in the 
distribution of what he had to say of his views on the question, liesides, his 
price was high, as I stated in iny letter to Mr. Rockefeller. 

Coraraissioner Gabretson. It is a matter of market? 

Mr. Welbobn. Well, not entirely so; market and value (»f the j)roperty. 

(\>mmlssloner Garketson. If the price had been less you would have taken 
more? 

Mr. AVelhorn. Not necessarily. I say it is a question of value and (juality of 
goods. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Now, one thing further In regard to your publicity 
agent, Mr. Lee. Mr. Iah* appears as the publicity agent of the remisylvania 
Railroad, That Is his otllclal position. 

Mr. AVelborn. I am not prepared to say it is. I know liis title is executive 
assistant. 

Commissioner Gaj?retson. Oh, yes; hut it don’t mention the direction in 
which his executive capacity is exercised. 

Mr. Welborn. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. Are you aw'are of the fact that that is his duty 
with that company? 

Mr. Welborn. 1 have understood tliat ho did some work of that kind, altliough 
I am quite sure he does other work. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Are you also aware that he is puhliclty agent of 
the Eastern Association of General Managers of 53 (‘astern railways? 

Mr. AVelborn. No; 1 am not. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Are you aware wh(‘lher or not li(‘ is the pub- 
licity agent of llie railway c(unpnnies in the late (dforts at rnte increase before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. AVelborn. No; I am not. 

Commissioner Garketson. That is all. 

Cliairnian AValsii. That is all; tliank you. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. .lust one qu(‘sti<m. 

Chairman AValsh, Coniinissloner AVcdnstock has a question. 

Commissioner AA^e^nstock. You were present, .Mr. AVelborn, wIbmi S(mBtor 
Patterson testitied? 

Mr. AVelborn. Y"es; I was. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. You ns-all tlial among otluM- things the question 
was put to him whore in Ids opinion the Wiixv iiuer(‘sted factors had made 
mistakes? 

Mr. AVelborn. Yes. 

Commissioner AN’kinstock. The operators, tlie workers, and the State ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. AVelborn. Yes. ' 

ComiuissloiK'r AVkinstock. And in llie matter of the State administration 
lie exiiressod it as his opinion that the governor had made a mistake in chang- 
ing his policy ; tlnit the original policy, as he understood it and as he testified 
before tills conimisslon, was that tlu‘ militia W(‘re to be used only to protec’t 
the lives and proptTties of both parties? 

Mr. AA’ei.born. Ye.s. 

C/omini.s.sioner AN’einstock. TJiat th(\v were to bo nonpartisan? 

Mr. AVelborn. Y(*s. 

Commissioner AVEfNSTocK. Rut tliat hiter, according to Semitor Patterson’.s 
testimony, tlie governor iiud clianged ids iiolicy, and had afl’orded protection 
to file .strike breakers tliat w'ere importt'd from outside, and tliat he felt tliat 
that was a serious mistake on the part of the administration. 

Now', will you tell this eommissloii In what respect the conditions are different 
to-day from wliat they were under the administration w itli the State militia of 
Gov/ Ammons? Cun you to-day, with the Federal troops protKting the lives 
and properties of parties, can you to-day imixirt w'orker.s from outside of the 
State and stvure for tlieiii protection at the liaiids of the Federal tnxips? 

.Mr. AVelborn. AVe ctniUl not Import, in the muiiiier that that term is uswl 
by you at this time, men, because that would be against I think against the 
oniers of tlie Federal troops. AA’^e are permitted now to employ any one who 
may come. 
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(^JoraiiiisBloner Weinstock. Regardless of from whence they come? 

Mr. WEJ.BOBN. Yes ; who may ci>me and seek employment. 

(Jommissloner Weinstock. In other wortls, if I. as a miner, come from Penn* 
sylvania, Michigan, or Illinois, and apply for work, and you have work to give 
me, you could employ me and I w<mld l)e prote<‘ted by the Fe<leral tn>ops? 

Mr. Welbokn. We cun do that and we are doing it every few days, if not 
e\'(‘ry day in some place, 

(Commissioner Weinstock, Well, now, if that would be the <!ase with one ap- 
plii'ant for employment, wouUi it hold for 2 or 3 or 4 or for 10 applicants for 
employment? 

Mr. Weukuin. Yes; it would. 

(Vunmissionor W einstock. Then, In what respect is the i>oiicy any different 
to-d;iy under Federal protwtion than under Stait* proteetioii in (lov, Animons’.s 
time? 

Mr. Welhokn. It is not materially different, ami I would like to say that the 
.situation, so far as violence, .so far as observation of law and order Ls wm* 
rerned, is not materially different. There w;is Jio violence, Mr. Commissioner, 
lu'lween the time the militia actually took chai‘ge of tli(‘ strike district and the 
time they wore withdrawn. 

CommLssioner Weinstock. Well. then, if tlie strikers seemingly, .so fur as we 
can judge, by publicity, do not l<M)k iii>on it as a grievance, on the part of tlie 
Fed(‘ral troops to afford imdecdion to any man who may apply to you, no matter 
where he may come from, what is the expbniation of r(‘gardirig it as a gri(‘vniK'e 
when tlie same condition prevailed under the administration of Cov. Ammons 
witli the State militia? 

Mr. WEUioiiN. I have only an opinion on tlial. I will give it if you cure 
for it. That i.s, tliat the leaders have tulvi.scHl tlieii’ men not to offer resi-stance 
to the Federal troo[)s, while the contrary advice was given to them in the case 
of the State troofis, particularly aftiT the State troops became or had practi- 
cally all lieen removcnj from the dLstrict, the mimher ri*maiuiiig was small. 
l>een removed from the district, tlic mimher nunaining was small. 

( N nil mis.s loner AVeinstock. You w<‘n* pivsiait I his morning when Mr. Bresv- 
ster testified, Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Welhorn. Y(‘s, sir; I wa.s pre.sent (lirougli ali of liis testimony tills 
morning. 

(.N)mniissioner Weinst(HK. You n*ca)l the question was imt to the professor 
as to what be would have done hud iie been the commanding ofllcer of the 
National Ciiard if Mother Joiun bad usimI incendiary language, liow he would 
liave dealt with her; his answer was that lie would have turned her over to tlie 
civil authorith'S. Sinc*e Prof. KrewstiT testitiiHl information lias come to iiu* 
and to this coninii.ssion, which I regard as coming from a reliable source, that 
the courts, the civil authorities and the courts in the strike district hud broken 
down conijiletely. Is that .so or not, so far as you know? 

Mr, Welbokn. I .should not want to say that; no. I should not say that the 
courts had fallen down. 

Fomiinssioner Wklx.stock. The courts were still in op('ration? 

Mr. VVEI.BORN. So far as 1 know, they were; yes. 

(Jominls.sioiier Weinstock. And were prepartMl -all the macliinory of the (dvil 
courts was oiierating as under iiormal conditions and could deal with tlie.si» 
cases? 

Mr. Wet.horn. I don’t recall that there was anything abnormal in the 
situation at the tinu* — I mean so far as the courts In tliat district were con- 
cerned. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far as you know they were in oiK»ration? 

Mr. WTjlbokn. Yes. . 

Ominilssioner Weinstoc;k. And the judicial machinery was running sinooihly? 

Mr. Welborn, Ye.s, 

Corainissioner Weinstock. Then you differ from my informant on tliat iwiut. 

Mr. Welborn. Yes; I would in the light of tlie infoiTnatloii I have at the 
moment ; yes. 

Commissioner VVT:inht(K’k. I’lieii (len. (ffia.se, for examine, could have tuiTiwi 
Mother Jones over to the civil authorities? 

Mr. Welbobn. So far as I know he ccmhl ; yes. 

Comiuissiofier Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welborn, 1 wont to ask you a question. 
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Did you prepare that record of the last 25 accidents resulting in injuries to 
persons, or loss of life, that was asked for by Air. Lennon V 
Mr. Welborn. I asked to have it [jrepared, and it was not i)repared tliis 
morning; they were all devoting their time to copying these letters. And I 
did not go to the offices at noon ; but you will get it. 

Chairman Walsh. You will see that we get It, if you can, wliile Mr. Weitzct 
is on the stand. Was there something else? 

Air. Welborn. I am not going to take up your time, gentleinen. but I just 
wdsh to refer to tliis correspondence, w’hi<fh is a lettej* to me from Ciiarlcs (>. 
Heydt, dated November 5, 1014, receivc'd November 9, 1914. 


Novicmbkr 5, 1914. 

Dear Ain. AVklborn: Air. John D. Koekofelb'r, Jr., has rw>t siHoi the inclosod 
letter from Air. Bari Quesnay, Aliv, Ark., and 1 am simply sfuiding it to you 
for such disposition as you think it may deserve. 

Very truly, 

Lhaki.ks <). llKYin'. 

Air. J. F. Welborn, 

Prcsidant Colorado Fuel J Iron f-'o., Denver, Colo. 


And a rei)ly from Welborn to Jleydt: 

November 17, 1914. 

AIy Dear Mr. IIevdt: Keferriiig to your letter of the 5tb instant, with wbieli 
you inclosed one from Bart (jnesnay ami iny rei)ly of tlie lOtli. 

1 now have a letter from the gentleman in answer to the one I wrote him. 
He makes no specific cliarges, but instead indulges In the recital of what he 
considers are suspicious circumstances. He may or may not be justitie<l in his 
suspicions. However, we wdll make sm'h investigation as we can, and if 1 learn 
anything of interc'st will advise you further. 

Yours, very truly, 

Air. Ch.\i{LES 0. Hkydt, 

J6‘ liroadii'un, Sew York, S. V. 


And a letter from Welborn to Bart Quesnay, dated Noveml)er P), 1914: 

Air. Bart Quesnay, 

AliXf Ark. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 2d instant to Mr. .fobn D. Rockofellor, jr., 
has been forwarded to me. 

If such practices as y«ni charge exi.st at any of our camps, we are most 
anxious to put a stop to them, hut it Is difficult to make a complete investi- 
gation based on what you .say. We try to be sufficiently on tlie alert t(» detect 
all unfair practices that may be started at our mines before tluw have Irh'u 
well estid)llshed, and earne.stly solicit the assistance of the workmen having 
knowledge of such practices. 

If you have any information more si>eclflc than that contaiiitMl in your letter 
to Air. Bockefeller, I shall be very gbul to reveive and treat it as coalidential. 

Yours, very truly. 


And u letter from Wellmrn to Weitzel : 


November 10, 1914. 


Air. K. H. Weitzel, 

Manager Fuel Dcpartincni, Pueblo, Colo. 

Dear Sir: I Inclose herewitli letter from Mr. Bart Quesnay, written to Mr. 
Rockefeller and forwarded by his office to me. 

The charges of grafting on the part of foremen are of the same vague 
character as many that we receive, yet If you think of any way of making an 
Investigation of the practices he claims exists, I shall be glad it yt>u will 


A slip is attached slewing his earnings for 10 days in September and — 
days of October. I also Inclose copy of my letter to hluu 
Yours, very truly, 
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And also a letter from Welborn to Weltzel date<l November 17 ; 

Personal.] Noveubeb 17, 1014. 

Mr. E. H. WEiTZEi, 

Mamger Fuel Departnientt Pueblo, Colo, 

Dear Sir: I inclose herewith a letter just received from Bart Quesnay In 
answer to the one I wrote him on the 10th instant. 

His charges are of the same vague character a.s those contained in his 
original letter to Mr. Rockefeller, yet it is, of course, possible that his sus- 
picions are justiheil, and I believe that it would be well to make some In- 
vestigation. 

Yours, very truly. 

Two letters of Bart Quesnay are not with this file, but will follow later. 

Mr. Welborn. Mr. Brewster referred this morning to some inconsistencies 
in figures that I had usetl at different times to represent the number of men 
who left in response to the strike call, or the number who remained at work. 
I think that the error into which he fell was very natural. At times I have 
referred to our own employees, the employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
to the employees of the coal-mining industry as a whole. The 62 per cent which 
has been used as representing the number of men who remained at work when 
the strike was called applies to the men in the coal-mining industry of Colorado. 
That figure, or percentage, is obtaineil from the monthly figures or computations 
based on the monthly figures fiirnisheil by the State C(ad mine insj^ctor. 

He stated that before the congressional committee I had stateil that about 
one-third of our men remained at work— that is, one-third of the men of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. I have not referred to my copy of those proceedings, 
but I think the reference of the third w’as to the coal diggers alone. I stated 
on Saturday in answer to a question from one of the commissioners that about 
40 per cent of our men left our employ when the strike was called. I think 
the exact figures which Mr. Weitzel will furnish at your rtMjuest, Mr. Chair- 
man, will practically confirm that. 

I w^as taken to task by Mr. Brew'ster on a num])or of i)oints, but there is no 
part of my testimony that I care to change. 

After I left the stand yesterday a report of the Delaware k Hudson Co. for 
the year 1913 came to my desk, and from it I want to (piote a paragraph— 
tw'O of them rather, this is a report of their board of directors to the stock- 
holders— coal-mining department operators: 

“During the year 1913 this company mined 7,170,553 gross tons of anthra- 
cite out of a total of 69,069,628 tons, including the product of w^ashers, pro- 
duceil in the region. Tliis is 731.998 gro.^s tons more than in 1912, the pro- 
duction of that year having been reduced by the suspension of mining from 
April 1 to May 21, inclusive, due to the strike.” 

The next paragraph is as follows: 

“In the report for last year reference w’as made to an agreement betwwn 
the mine W’orkers and the anthracite operators for a i)erlod of four years to 
end March 31, 1916. Section D of this agreement provides in detail a method 
for adjustment without strikes or lockouts of all differences, including pro- 
\1sions for arbitrating matters not otheiwvlse settlwl. The company has at all 
times observed both the spirit and the letter of this agreement. It is regretted 
that notwithstanding this agreeimait the employees continued to strike first 
and then invoke the Intervention of the niachlnery provided to prevent strikes 
rather than remain at work and have the differences adjusted in the orderly 
manner provided by the agreement. During 1913 there w’ere 10 different strikes 
in one or more collieries, the total loss being equal to the closing of one colliery 
for 491 hours, or 54.5 working days of nine hours each.” 

The anthracite districts of 1‘ennsylvania is frequently referred to aS a place 
where ideal working conditions are in effect l)etween the operators and the 
Ignited Mine Workers; and it was for that reason that I called attention to 
this statement of the railroad. 

I would like also to draw the comparison between the nine hours as repre- 
senting a day’s work in that State and eight hours In Colorado. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Welborn, before you retire, a fellow commis- 
sioner and I have disagreed as to the result of your testimony on one question. 
Commissioner Welnstock asked you If the same conditions prevailed as to the 
employment of miners under the pre.sent regime of the United States soldiers 
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fes prevailed during the administration of tlie State militia. During the time 
of the State militia you were privileged to go to Ohio or West Virginia, or to 
any other State, to employ miners to come into Colorado and be protected by 
the State militia in their employment. 

Mr. Welbobn. We were privileged to go and employ those men. The State 
militia, as I understand it, were instructed to protect them as well as to ob- 
serve the instructions under which they went into the field. And I ought to 
say that they were also Instructed to check up the men we brought in from 
other States, to find out — that is, to determine absolutely that those men had 
been Informed tliat there was a strike on in Colorado, and had been fully ac- 
quainted with tlie conditions under which they were brought here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. Now, that was the condition prevailing 
wlien the State militia was in the field? 

Mr. Weuiorn. Yes; during the month of December. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Yes; but now can you go into Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, or have tlie employment agencies in those States employ men for you, 
and come here under the now administration prevailing? 

Mr. Welbobn. Well, I want to say absolutely that we are not going in there, 
Ix'eause we have all the men we want. Yet a great many men are coining to 
Colorado from other States 

C^mimissioncr O’Connell, Yes; well, now, I don’t want to haggle over it, 
but I want to get straightened out on that. Under the orders of tlie Presi- 
dent of the United States 

•Mr. Welbokn, As I remember it, sir, the orders, or rather tlie understanding 
wliich we have from tlie Army otfieers is to tlie effect that men shall not be 
hrouglit in as strike breakers. That anyone who may seek employment for 
the purpose of making his home or remaining here a while may be employed 
without interference. 

Coininissloner O’Connell. But you can not got out to the adjoining States’ 
and seek men to come In here and work for you througli tliis strike? 

Mr. Welbobn. Well, I should not say that, because that particular proposi- 
tion, or one in that form, has not been presenbxl to tlie Federal soldiers, for 
file reason, primarily, that we don’t need the men. 

Coiuiuissioner O’Connell. That may be true; but if you neeiled llie men? 

Mr. Welbobn. I am not sure but that if we needed tlie men we could obtain 
tlieni under tliose conditions. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. That you would be privileged to go to any State 
outside of Colorado and employ men, setting forth to them that there was n 
strike on, and that the soldiers were in there guarding the strikers, and so on? 
Tliat you would have the right to employ men and bring them into Colorado 
and work in the mines under the protection of United States soldiers? 

Mr. Welbobn, If we employed them, as we did in tiie other case, for perma- 
nent residents here. 

(^)minissioiiei* O’Connell. Ami you maintain tliat there is absolutely no 
(litference between the privilege of eniployiuent under the regime of tlie State 
militia, and that which now prevails among the United States soldiers? 

Mr. Welbobn. Practically not ; I am sure I am right on that. 

Chairman Waj>sh. Commi.ssioner Garretson wants to ask you one question. 

Mr, Welbobn. Very good. I will answer that. 

Commissioner Garretson. One iihase of your testimony before that inter- 
ested me, and I am curious to know how you reconcile it with a certain exist- 
ing condition ; tliat is, the fact tliat so imieh capital Ills been made out of tlie 
man Hayes and others of the mine officers, as being interlopers and Intermed- 
dlers. That has been at various stages of the game, and in the testimony. 
Now, if tho.se men are the representatives of tlie mine workers, and are In- 
terlopers because they do not hold residence in the State of Colorado, what is 
your publicity agent who resides in Philadelphia, or your other adherent Avhose 
document you used in complimentary copies, who lives in Fhist Aurora, N. Y.? 

Mr. Welbobn. Our publicity agent, so called, is acting in very much the 
capacity as that of a stenographer. As I stated yesterday, I am as much rc- 
s|)onslbIe for the matter which he has prepared and had published as I am for 
the letter dictated to my stenographer and presenteil to me in daily course 
of business. 

Commissioner Garretson. M me put It in another form, then, where there 
Is no stenographer about it. Now, what relation does .Tohn D Rockefeller, jr., 
a citlJien of New York, bear to it as an interloper, or the board of directors 
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wilii Ji domiaates tlie proi>erty, locattn! in New York. 

A(r. Welbokn. They have their money, those j^entlemeii have their money i«- 
vesteil in the industry. 

Coinniissioner Garkktson. Haven’t the United Mine Workeis of Amerieu jfot 
their membership located in the iiulustry ? 

Mr. Welbokn. Not the ineinbershlp in Colorado. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Oli ! They had. 

Mr. Welbokn. No. 

(^)mmissioner Gakbetson. Never Inni? 

Air, Welbokn. Not to a material extent. 

Commissioner Garketson. Oh! Just a minority? 

Air. Welbokn. A very smail minority. 

Commissioner GAiUiETsoN. Has a minority a rif;ht of representation? 

Air. Welbokn. Oh, yes, iiuieo<], 

(Jommissioner Garketson. Yes. Well, then, what is tlie dill'erenee l)etw<Hm 
Hayes — I urn taking him as tlie highest otficer 

Air. Welbokn (interrupting), liet me go a little further on tlmt question of 
the minority. They have the right to organize; they have the right to leave oiir 
employ ; they have not the right to force (lie majority to leave our employ agaiiLst 
their will. 

Commissioner Garketson. That does not touch the ollicers question at all. 
Have they the right to demand of their officers — not of you, hut of their officer.s — 
tliat they slnill come liere and represent them, just as the stoekholder.s of the 
C. F. & I. or the Victor-Arnerican have the rigid to demand tiiat you and Mr. 
Osgood represent them? 

Mr. Welbokn. If tlie olticer.s will come here to re|>resenl tJie minority of work- 
men belonging to the union in a lawful way, no one will question their rigid. 

Commissioner Gakke'i.son. Who really detiM’inlnes whether the legally elwU^l 
repi*esentative of a coterie of men, by whatever name tliey may bt^ called, Is rej)- 
reserding them? Is it the .stockholders usually that will say tliat word, or 
others? 

Mr, WErjJOKN. I don’t think I understand the question, (piite. 

Commissioner Garket.son. Won't tlie .sto{'khol(lers in tin* C. F. A 1. say wiielher 
you are properly repre.seiding them acconling to their desire *> 

Mr. Welbokn. I am .sure tliey will : yes. 

Conimis-sioiier Gakhetson, Won’t the individual iiiemhers *)f ihe minei’s' or- 
ganization, then, 1)6 ino.st conqietent to say whether Mr. Hayes is repre.senting 
them in accordance with their desire? 

Mr. Welbokn. I don’t que.stioii the right of Mr. Hayes to represent tlie men 
belonging to the union. I don’t question the right of the small iiumlHU* who 
belong to the union, or a large nuinb^T. if it happened to be a large number, to 
select Mr. Hayes as their repre.sentative. I question the rigid of Air. Hayes 
and his smail minority to attempt to force us to recognize their organization as 
sucli, and to force tlio large majority of onr men to join it. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Well, then. If Ik* comes here in response to tlie 
demand of one of the stiK-kliolders. where does tlie “ lntei'l(>i>er ” come in? 

Mr. Welbokn. Well, he is not an interloper if he behaves liiniself. 

Commissioner Garketson. Oh ! That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Wi-TJioBN. That suggests one statement that I would like to put in there. 
The statement was made this morning in connection witli the iiiterlo|)er Idea — 
that Mr. Bowers was not a r(*sident of Denver, but a resident of Binghamton, 
N. Y. The facts are that he has resideil in Denver, and the reinirts show him to 
have been a resident of Denver since 1907. Mr. Bowers Is chalnnan of our 
board of directors. 

Commissioner Garketson. Was that made this morning? 

Mr. Welbokn. Air. Brewster made that statement. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Well, that Is one thing that T overliMiked. 

Air. Welbokn. That Is not surprising. 

Commissioner Garketson. I am oliligeiJ for the information. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weitzel is tiie next witness. You will please take 
the stand, Mr. Weitzel. 

Prof. Brewster. Mr. Chairman, may T make a statement? 

Chairman Walsh. Air. Weitzel is our next witneas. We can hear you later. 

Prof. Brewster. I will not be In again. 

Chairman Wa^h. You are going away? 

Prof. Bbewsteb, Yes. 
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Cliairman Walsh. Just wait a moment, Mr. WeitzeL Just take the sUiatl, 
Mr. Brewster. 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. JAMES H. BREWSTER—Recalled. 

Prof. Bkkwsteb. Mr. Chairman, iny name i.s James II. Brewster. Mr. ('liair- 
niun, in reference to what I said about Mr. Bowers, Mr. Bower.s .stat<^i ids 
own residence at the be^^inning of his te.stiniony as “Binghamton, N. Y.”; you 
vlll find it if you look in tlie beginning of the testimony. 1 iiave liis own 
A'ord for it under oath. I may be al)le to prove wliut I said. 

There is one other thing that I wi.sli to say. If you will read Capt. Nicker- 
{on’s testimony, you will see Imw ti»e antidecejitioii act of Colorado is ob- 
jerved at tlie orders of the governor. Cai)t. Nickerson w’us sent to Lii Junta, 
ind tliere were 50 strike breakei*s tliere. Tliey were nearly ail a.sle(;p, and lie 
:ook the word of four emidoyws of the c<ml operators tliat they had been 
nformed of the strike. That is tlie only investigation that was testitied to hy 
lie militia, and tliat w^a.s stated to be tlie w'ay all the investigations were made. 
[ call your attention specially, therefore, to tlie testimony of (\‘nit. Nicker.soii 
)n the metliod of the militia examining wliethcr strike l»reakers iirougiit in 
ivere aware of tlie strike. 

Chairman WAi.8H. Thank you. Professor, for your testimony. 

Mr. Weitzel will take tlie stand. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. E. H. WEITZEL. 


Chairman Walsh. Now, if possihI(‘, ]\Ir. Weilztl, those matters that 
no explanation, that liave been li'stilied to hy Mr. Welborn, we would like to 
omit. We understand from you 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes; don’t have any hesitancy in raising your IimikI, and I will 
Stop. •; 

Chairman Walsh. We don’t w'unt to limit anyone, Imt at the same time, 
therit is no use of cumulative te.stiniony wliere it don’t add anything. What Is 
your name? 

Mr. Weitzel. E. H. Weitzel. 

Cliairmau Walsh. Wltere do you live? 

Mr. Weitzel. Puelilo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long liave you lived in Pudilo? 

Mr. Weitzel. Since about .iune, lOOS. 

Chairman Walsh. How long liave you live<i in tlie Slate of Colorado? 

Mr. WErrzKL. Since April. IDOt). 

Cliairman Walsh. Wliere did you live liefore you came liere? 

Mr. Weitzel. Immediately before 1 Iive<l in New* ^Mexico; Daw'son. 

Cluiirmaii Walsh, Beginning witli wliat you might call tlie start of your 
business life us a young man, please sketcli brielly down to tlie prewnt time 


W’hat positions you have occupied. 

Ml'. W'eitzel. 1 began work ;is cliainman in tlie otlice of Ediburn & Cooper, 
engiiKHirs, in Pittsburgli, Pa., in Eehruury, 3888. 1 ivorked for tliem .seven years. 
Tlie first year or two I naturally seeiiuTl to lake to the mining work, and they 
did a lot of It— they were mining enginers for a lot of comjiaiiies around Pitts- 
burgli, and I drlftwi into that brancli of tlie work, ami for .several years did 
practicallv notiiing else. In 1895 1 went to work for the New York ^ Cleveland 
Gas Coal' Co. Tliat was a subsidiary of tlie Carnegie Steel Go., located near 
Pittsburgli, and I w^as there until 1991. 

Chairman Walsh. In wliat ixisitionsV 

Mr. Weitzel. As engineer. Tlam I wmnt to Bellaire, Ohio, for the Empire 
Coal Mining Co., in 1901, and was engineer, I think, alHuit a year, and flien w'a.s 
appointed general suiieiinteiident. I came to New Mexico in 1903, due to my 
wife’s health. Her liealth liad failed, ami for a sliort time I worked as a miniT 
in tlie mines in Dawson, N. ftlex., and from miner to clerk, and engium*r, and 
smwintendent. I was at Dawson aliout ttiree years, and came to Ti iiiidad and 
opened an olfice tliere at general engineering work, and was city engineer there. 
I think the next spring. There I got acquainted with the C. F. & I. iieople. 
I began as engineer of the fuel department August 1, 1907, held tliat position 
until March 16, 1908, and Uien was apiwinted manager. 

Cliairman Walsh. And what has your experience been with tlie United Mine 
Workers In otlier fields In wliich you have worked, as concisely as you can 
state It? 
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Mr. Wettzkl. When I was general surwn’inteiulent for the Kmpire Coal Oo,, 
at Bellaire, Ohio, I had exi>erienee with the United Mine Workers. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Any other place? 

Mr. Weitzkl. No, sir; that was all. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were yon there? 

Mr. Weitzel. I was there in that imsitlon, I believe, about 18 months. I am 
not just certain now what time I was promote<l there. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state the advantages and dlsadvantagt^s, if any, 
that you observed in that field in the dealings with the oi)erators with the 
United Mine Workers. 

Mr. Weitzfx. The disadvantages that I found were a lack of enforcing dis- 
cipline. It is impossible, or was impossible— I got along, I want to say, with 
the miners. I got along with the officials. Tiiey were very fair-minded men 
when you could get them. But sometimes when you had trouble on your hands 
they had their troubles, and it would be five or six days before they could get 
around to your trouble. I had a number of eases there of difficulty, but the 
president of the district always stood by me when he got to the job. 

I found that while working under nonunion, as we had there immediately 
before we signeil up, in case an accident of any kind occurred there it was very 
easy to make investigation. After the union came in you couldn’t learn any- 
thing. You could have a man hurt, or a wreck, or a mule killed or Injured and 
you might Just as well sit in the office as to try to find out anything. It was 
there I first learned that the oath of the United Mine Workers bound a man 
not to disclose or give any Information to the employer— to a boss. And I 
have found since in some of the constitutions and by-laws they fine a man ifJlO 
for giving information to anyone concerning a fellow member. 

< Chairman AValsh. Any Information of any character, or just In cases of in- 
jury? 

Mr, Weitzel. AA^ll, I believe I had better quote or read that. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; if you have it handy, I wish you would. 

Commissioner AA^einstock. AAliat are you about to read? Is that taken fi*om 
the by-laws? 

Mr. AA'ettzel. Yes. It was put in evidence. I had tlu^ book and it was put 
in eviden(;‘e before the congressional committee. AA’hat di.strict is that? 

Commissioner AA’etnstock. This is district 15. 

]\Ir. AA'eitzkl. AVell, this is district No. 14. 

Commissioner AA’etnstock. Does each district have separate and distinct by- 
laws — constitution and by-laws— or are they uniform? 

^ Mr. )\"eitzel. I think they are different — their by-laws are different. I 
am not certain but what the constitution — I think tht‘ constitution probably 
is the same within certain bounds. But each district has at least their own 
by-laws. 

^ Commissioner AA'einstock. AA^hat section Is that? 

' Mr. AA'eitzel. Section 8, article 10, revised constitution, adopted by the Four- 
teenth Annual Convention, di.strict No. 14, U. M. AA^ of A., held at Pittsburg, 
Kang., March, 1912. Approved April, 1912; 

“Any member or members found guilty of giving damaging evidence, either 
verbal or written, to the company’s representatives in case of accidents without 
the consent of the State mine inspector, or his deputies or legally constituted 
authority, shall be expelled from the union and shall not become a member 
again for loss than $100, and the local expelling him shall notify the district 
se<*retary and he shall notify all locals in the district.” 

Section 13, article 15: “Any member of the U. M. W. of A. found guilty of 
giving evidence against members of tnir organization without being called upon 
by the pit committee or district board shall, for the first offense, be fined $10 
and for the second offense shall be expelled from the organization.” 

Commis-sloner AVe[nstock. Can you submit that? [AAltness hands pamphlet 
to Commissioner AVelnstock.l 

Chairman AA^ai.sh. Any other disadvantage that you found? 

Mr. Wettzkt.. I found that there wore di.sadvantages to the men in some 
cases that came to my attention. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AA^hat is that, Mr. AA'eltzel? 

Mr. AVettzkl, Disadvantages to the men themselves. 

Chairman AA'alsh. But first to the company. Any other disadvantages except 
lack of discipline? 

Mr. Weitzel. That was the principal one. 

Chairman AA- alsh. Now, you say there were disadvantages to the men? 
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Mr. Weitzei.. Well, I don’t know as I remember but one case there. I 
remember of a boy I bad hooking cars at the bottom of the slope— coupling cars. 
He became 18 years of age and ttie pit committee called on me on his birthday 
and said he must receive a man’s wages from that time. I said it was a boy’s 
job and I would put another boy on, and it was their privilege to And him 
something else to do, and they took him away and tried to make a miner out 
of him. And first one man took him and then another, and no one was satis- 
fied, and the boy was finally worked out of a job and thrown on the streets, 
and lie was the only support of his mother an<l it caused a groat hardsliip on 
tlie family. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other disadvantages either to employers or em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Weitzf.l. Well, there is a very goo<l example to-day in eastern Ohio. As 
you probably know, the eastern part of the State is out on a strike and has 
been for eight months, which strike w’a.s brought about by the so-called mine- 
run law, passed through the Ohio Legislature through the efforts of Billy 
Green,' national secretary. This law provides that all coal shall be paid for on 
mine-run basis, while eastern Ohio competes in lake trade with western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, who work on the lump-coal basis under union 
contract. It is putting the Ohio operator at a disadvantage — well, it is putting 
a straw on his back that be can’t bear. Tliey can not possibly operate at a 
profit, as I know from my experience there. This has thrown out, as first 
stated, about 40,000 men. I understand by newspaper advices that there are 
still 13,000 families that have been without work. It was brought about by 
Green’s work in the legislature, and he has been greatly praised by the United 
Mine Workers for having that law passed, although it has worked very great 
Injury to his own people. 

Chairman Walsh. What advantages, if any, did you find from lh(‘ oper- 
ators’ standpoint in working under the union agreement? 

Mr. Weitzel. I couldn’t say that I found any. 

Chairman Walsh. Arc the mines of the Colorado distrUt more dangerous, 
particularly in regard to falling roofs, than otiior districts in tla‘ United States? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the reason of that? 

Mr, Weitzel. Well, as you know, all coni seams are formed level. They 
He level as formed in the plastic state; ami all our coal seams — practically all 
of th(Mn — T don’t know of any place except right north of Denver here where 
they have not been disturbed by the upheaval of the Hocky Mountains, and the 
overlying strata have been badly broken. We have a great many what we 
call hidden slips, where there arc fractures of the overlying strata that are 
not visible until the coal is mined; and it is from these that these breaks 
occur that often kill the miner. In the Eastern States, where the coal seams 
have not been subject to these upheavals, they do not have those difticiiltle.s. 

But our greatest difference, to my mind, Is the danger from dust in southern 
Colorado. Mr. Dalrymple went into tliut very britdiy. Our coal in southern 
Colorado averages a little les.s than 1 per cent in moistin'e; that is, in Las 
Animas. As you come north in Huerfano C(»unty It gets up to 4 per cent; 
PYemont County, 6 and 8; and in the northern field about 16. Now, the coal 
in .southern Colorado i.s very friable and breaks up Into very fine dust. It is 
so light that it floats in the air. Our percentage of humidity— relative hu- 
midity — In the atino.sphere is very low. Sometimes for months in the winter 
it will average about 15 |)er cent. As that dry air is taken into the mine as 
a means of ventilation it picks up the moisture; every available atom of 
moisture is picked up and carried out through the current of air, and some of 
our dust down there Is so explosive that men have been burned in loading a 
car. That cloud of dust would be lit from their naked lamp. We have to 
resort to measures for safety in southern Colorado that are almost unheard of 
in the Eastern States on account of some of the difficulties. 

Chairman Walsh. How does the cost of living for miners compare with the 
cost of living in other coal fields that you know of? 

Mr. Weitzel. Well, I should say It was higher in this country. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate the percentage of It? 

Mr. Weitzel. No ; I could not, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Wjiat is approximately the average number of days per 
year for which a miner is paid in your mine? 

Mr. W^eitzel. We have some mines that do not lose a day — the Fourth of 
July and Christmas, they are the two holidays— the mines that supply the 
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steel works, probably two or three of those. And the mines In the Trinidad 
dlstrk't all work niueli more regularly thau any othei’ counties. The Huerfano 
County mines, especially the uortlMirn end of it, depend a great deal on do^ 
mestic trade, as does the Cannon City. I supiwse I could look up the figures, 
hut I should say about an average of 300 days for southern Colorado, and 
probably 220 or 230 in Huerfano County. 

Chairman Walsh. How many months were the mines idle during the year 
1912 — any mines you have? 

Mr. WKiTiSEL. I don’t recall that we had any mines idle in 1912, except the 
Engleville mine for a couple of years. 

Chairman Walsh. In 1911 how long were the mines idle? 

Mr. Wettzel. You mean continuously? 

Chairman Walsh. No; altogether. 

Mr. IS^EiTZEL. I couldn’t tell you. By looking up the records I could tell 
you how nniny days each mine was idle. It would hardly be right for me 
to make a guess. 

Chairman M'alsh. I wish you would just get that off for us. You don’t ut*ed 
to give it on the witness stand, hut submit it to our clerk, who will cal! for it. 

Mr. Weitzfl. Well, sir, that is for 1911 and 1912? 

Chairman Walsh. The length of time the mines were idle in 1910, 1911, and 
1912, we will say. 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

(The information culled for was Jater submitted and is printed aiucmg the 
exhibits at (lie end of this subjwt as “Weitzel Exhibit No. 1.’’) 

Chairman Walsh, W’liat were the causes of tlie closing down of the mines- - 
tlie principal causes at any time they were closed down? 

Mr. WEnzEL. A lack of business. 

Chairman Walsh, Nothing els<-? 

Mr. Weitzel. Notlnng el.se. 

Chairman Walsh. What employment agencies are uwhI ordinarily 1o get 
miners? I don’t mean in times of trouble. 

Mr. Weitzel. We have never u.sed any since I have been with the company. 

Chairman M'alsh. Wliut is your machinery for emj>lo.vlng men? 

Mr. Weitzel. Men apply to tlie siiix*rintendent or mine foreman, hut are 
always hired f)y the sipHTintendent. They come to the mines. 

Cliuirnian Walsh. They go to the particular mine in which they work, do 
they? 

Mr. Weitzel, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any means used for getting them there? 

Mr. Weitzel, Well, now tlau'e are times in Trinidad — we have a division 
superintendents office in Trinidad, and sometimes men go tliere ami apply to 
him, and he, knowing where a mine mo.st likely wants men, might send them 
out to the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other place except Trlnidacl that that is done? 

Mr. WwTzEL. Well, there are some men .sent from my office in Pueblo that 
come in there and apply, but they are comparatively few. 

Chairman Wai^sh. Did you ever indicate the nationalities of the men that 
you wished to employ? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have heard it staled here that they are employeil in 
different nationalities and located in the mine in such a way that one can not 
talk to the other; anything In that? 

Mr. Weitzet.. I heard Mr. Mcl<ennan say that ; Imt, Mr. Walsh, the men 
choose their own buddies. They work together, and the boss would not attempt 
to say to a man, “ You must work with thi.s fellow.’’ If a man Colin'S and asks 
for work very often he will say “I>o you know anyone In the cam]) to work 
with or have you some one to work with you?” They always mate up them- 
selves. 

Chairman Walsh. What previous experlenc<* do you i(*qiilre a man being 
employed as a miner to have? 

Mr. Weitzel. Sometimes we do and .sometime^! we do not. When a man is 
hir(Tl who has not had previous experience It Is a rule that he must find some 
one In the comp who is an experienced miner that will take him along, say, In 
the room with him. When we bnmght some men in in January of last year- 
In Deceinlier of 1913 and January of 1914 — when those men were distributed, 
I gave orders that one experienced miner for each 12 men w'ent along and must 
be put In charge of those men until he was assured they were practical miners. 
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Chaimati, Walsh. Do you make any effort to get skilled men, Mr. Weitzel? 

Mr. Weitzbl. We are always auKiims to get skilled men; but since I have 
been with the company, up to the time of the strike, it 1ms not been necessary 
for us to seek labor anywhere. It 1ms all come to ns, all we have needed. 

Chairman Walsh. My attention 1ms ))een called to yonr alleged testimony 
before the congressional conmuttee in whieh you slated that the most intelli- 
gent miner is the Imnlest to handle, because he thinks he knows it all? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you are quoted as saying that the green miners are 
more careful often than English-speaking miners. 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That you do not regard tlu* ability lo siK'ak Englisli as a 
factor In their employment? 

Mr. Weitzel. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is that correct? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. lad; me give you an illustration of llmt: W(‘ pur- 
cha.sed a mine down in Huerfano County. I think we took it over .Tamiary 1, 
1911. I had been through the mine twice at least during the preeeding negotia- 
tions, and we were to take possession on January 1. I had noticed on my 
trips tliat the timbering was very poor; that in some of the rooms it was 
perhaps 30 or 40 feet hiick from the face. When we took i)ossossion that day, 
I gave orders to the superintendent and mine foreman that there should he 
no more coal loaded until all Hie rooms; w(*re seeiindy timbered, and told the 
mine foreman to go in with his assistants and make a chalk mark wliere each 
tiinher ought to go and instruct Hu* driver to give no man a car until all the 
timbers were set to correspond with the chalk marks. Along in the afternoon 
V hunch of men came out, all English s]H'aking. wlio came to the office first 
j!nd asked me if there was any danger of tli(‘ C. F. & 1. buying the Tioga mine. 
I told them T did not tliink then* was, and 1 asked tliem wliy. They said if 
there is no likelihood of your buying I bat mine we want to work there. I says. 
“What is the trouble with you?” And the man who spoke Ids name was 
O’Neil, and he said, “ 1 want you to understand I am a union man. and 
these boys with nu', and we won't have any foreman come and dirc'ct us 
where we are to sot our timbers. We have all been in the mines longer than 
your foreman has.” That was one of my experiences to lead mo to believe^— — ■ 

Chairman Wai.sh. Would the logic of that not he that it is preferable to hire 
men Ignorant of the location of mines ami non-English six'nking? 

Mr. Weitzel. No; no; I would not say so. I found these members of the 
United Mine Workers the hardest lo handle— tlu' men who did not want to sub- 
ject themselves to the discipline of the mines. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are chet'kweighiueii employed at any of the mim‘s of your 
company? , 

Mr. AVeitzel. Yes, sir. There is, I helievt*, oidv one mim* at the pres«‘nt time 
employing checkweighnien. 

Chainnan AVai.sh. AA’hat is the reason (hat the others do not employ tlami? 

Mr. Weitzel. They do not want tliem. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who iloes not want them? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Tlie miners do m^t w:int them. 

Comm i.ssi oner AA'einstock. AVhat is a cheekweighmaii? 

Mr. AA’eitzel. The man wlio cheeks the (‘ompany’s w(Mgliinaster to see tiiat the 
men get propter erwiit for the weight of i^ach ear of coal. 1 have always favonsj 
checkweighmen and Iiave urged our men time ami again to |Hit them on ami 
tri(Hl to force tlie men at their meetings to have clieekweighmen. I supp(>s<‘ 
you have se<m the notice posted at our mines in regard lo checkweighmen? 

Cliairman AA^alsh. No; please read it into the record. 

Mr. AVettzel. It is as follows [rending] : 


PrEin.o, Colo., April II, 10 J 2. 

All superintendent ft: 

In order that our position on the cluH-kweighing question may he fairly under- 
stood by all our employtvs, would usk that you post the following notice: 

NOTICE. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has always Imh'U willing that its miners should 
have a cheekweighmaii. This fact is well known to old employes, but for the 
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benefit of the new ones, this Is notice that a checkweighinan, selected by the 
miners from their fellow workmen, will be allowed at any of the company’s 
mines. 

The Colorado Pttel & Iron Co., 

E. H. Weitzei., Manager. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do you think a checkweighmaii Is desirable? 

Mr, Wkitzel. For the matter of satisfaction, it is desirable on the part of the 
company to have checkwelghmen ; it helps to keep the men satisfied as to their 
weights. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed whether or not elieekweighmeu were 
tanployed at tlie minw generally where the United lillne Workers of America 
were installed? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, Did they have check weighmen? 

iMr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they remain there steadily? 

Mr. WfiiTziCL. Well, they are subject tc a great deal f>f change, as you heard 
on tlic* stand the other day, where they had had seven or eight chec'kweighmen in 
hairthat many months. 

Chairman Walsh, In the places you have been, did they succeed in obtaining 
satisfactory ones? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In the places when' you have been did they change often? 

]\ir. AVeitzel. Not as often as was said. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, ;Mr. AVeitzel. is there any means under your present 
(•rganizatlon — have you been aide to discover any means by \\ hich you can keep 
check weigh men at work? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Only at one mine; at tin* Starkville mine tliere has been one 
for 18 years steadily. 

Chairman Walsh. AA’hat efforts liave you made to keep elieck weighmen at 
your mines? 

^Ir. Weitzel. At any time tliat I have lieard that men were dissatisfied with 
their weights I have always instructed the superintendent, “ AVhen you hear 
that complaint try to agitate the question of a checkweighinan and have one 
put on.” I remember a ease at the Itoiise mine a couple of years ago. The super- 
intendent told mo that some of the miners on an Idle day had pushed a car on 
the tipple scale and weighed it and then took the coal out and put it in gunny 
sacks and hauled it to the store of one of their friends and weiglied it; and I 
asked him to get the men together, if he knew them, and agitate the question 
of a checkweighraan, and he did. At first they did not care to go outside of 
their own nationality — I think that is tlie Italians — hut by my keeping after 
liini he did finally get the men together, and they elected a checkwelghman ; I 
think they elected a checkwelghman, but he either did not go to work or worked 
one day and said he didn’t want to undertake the job at $5 a day. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you ever suggested to the men tliat they organize a 
committee to look after that particular subject in tiie mines? 

Mr. Weitzel, I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you allow them to meet in the halls away from 
the mines and organize a committee for that piirpo-se? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir; and would be glad to go myself, if I thought it would 
result in the election of a checkwelghman. 

Chairman AA'alsti. Please state tiie record of your company, as briefly as 
you can, with regard to the payment of the miners in scrip. 

Mr. Weitzel. The use of scrip in paying miners was entirely for the con- 
venience of the miners and was only used to tide him over from one pay day to 
another. If he did not want to run an account at the store, or did not have 
credit, he could go to the mine office and get an order that was good for either 
goods or scrip at the store. I have always been against the system because I 
think It teaches the men improvidence, that he can draw his wages every day 
and spend them; I think they ought to be encouraged to wait until pay day; 
I think It is a poor system. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the use of scrip discontinued now with your company? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir; either at the time or just about the time we put in 
two week.s pay It was abandoned ; there was less demand for It when they were 
paid every two weeks. 
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Chairman Walsh. Please describe the methods usal by your company during 
the strike to maintain order in the coal camps. 

Mr, Weitzel. At our Morley mine, Starkville, Sopris, Primero, Berwind- 
Tabasco is one, and Rouse; we had one marshal at eacli of those mines; the 
others were without marshals. 

Chairman AValsh. Within the past three years liave any of your mine 
superintendents, foremen, or oilier otRcers acted as peace officers? 

Mr. Weitzel. Not to my knowledge; I never knew of any of onr superin- 
tendents or foremen having a deputy slieriff’s commission. I won’t say that 
they have not, but it has not come to my knowledge. 

(Chairman AValsh. In these camps that you have, what tax, if any, is paid 
by the miners for the maintenance of tlie local government? 

Mr. AA^eitzel. There is no tax tliat I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. No personal property tax? 

>Ir. AA'eitzel. I think not; that would be a matter with the county assessor. 
There might be and I not know it. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you object to the presence in tlie camp of agitators? 

Mr. AA'Eitzel. Yes. 

Cliairman AA'alsh. AAliat means did you take to ascerlain who wei-e agi- 
tators? 

Mr. AA'EITZEL. The report.s of our men to our .superiiitendenls that a certain 
man was in camp and agitating and trying to make trouble. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh, AA'luit would you do about him? 

Mr. AA'EITZEL. Ask him to leave. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Did you maintain any detective system or spy system for 
the purpose of finding out whether there were agitators in a camp? 

Mr. AA'EITZEL. Prior to the strike? 

Chairman AA’alsh, Yes. 

Mr. AA'EITZEL. No, we did not liavo a single man In that capacity. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Say for tliree years i>rior to the strike did you or did you 
not have a detective in your employ or detectives that worked as miners? 

Mr. AA'EITZEL. A'es, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh. To what extent did that obtain prior to the strike? 

Mr. AA’EITZEL. I only recall one instance wliere I ever liired a man or had one 
put ill in a mine to work as a miner, and it came about in this way: There 
liad rumors come to my ears that tlie mine foreman in that mine was charging 
tlie men for places, either rental or selling tliera to tliem, and I liad this man 
put in to test tlie fact out, and kept liim for tliree montlis, and lie talked with 
the men and reported tliat there was iiotldng In it, and I suggested that he 
try out tlie mine foreman himself, and he did; and he was walked out of the 
mine and had to leave the camp witliout securing his clotlies, and that is the 
only instance tliat I liired a man to work In a mine with the miners to secure 
inforinntlon. 

Cliairman AValsh. AA’lio fixes tlie working conditions and adjusts grievance# 
In your mine? 

Mr. AA’’eitzel. Tlie superintendent takes up matters tliat are complained about 
to him, on tlie part of the miners against mine foremen; sometimes they pas# 
tlie superintendent and come to the division superintendents — district superin- 
tendent — and sometimes they come to me, t?onietiines they come to my 
assistant and sometimes they come to ^fr. AA'elboni ; they write to him. 

Cliairman AValsh. How many did you have in the year prior to the strike 
that come to S'on? 

Mr. AA'EITZEL. I don’t know that I could tell you. 

Chairman AValsh. Could yon approximate it? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Probably 12 or 15. 

Chairman Walsh. One or more a month? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In any case, did you reverse the action of tlie mine super- 
intendent that discharged the men, can yon recall? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Yes; I can remember of a ciLse of discharge. I don’t remember 
that I entirely stood by the suiierintendent In any particular case. I think I 
nearly always made some little modification of his verdict. 

(.’hairman AA^alsh. Do yon have a sociological department connected with 
your company now? 

Mr, Weitzki,. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. AA’ho is in charge of it? 

38811I~S. Doc. 415, 64-1-vol 7^ 47 
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Mr. Wkitzel. The Rev. K. S. (iiuhlls. 

Clmlnuaii Walsh. Has he any assistants? 

Mr. Weitzel, Yes .sir; a couple of them; au evanjjelist — one a colored maa 
under him and a white man, a preacher that as.sists him. 

Chairman Walsh. In these closed camps I believe you Imve a circulating 
library, and you also send in newspapers and magazines? 

^Ir. Weitzei.. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waj.sh. What magazines do you send in there? 

^Ir. Weitzel. I could not name them now, I passed on them, I think, at the 
time they were sent in. 

CHiairnian Wai.sh. Who passes on them? 

Mr. Weitzel. 1 ])ass on them, 1 said. I think I’uck and Judge, Life, and tlie 
Saturday Evening Post, and tiie daily paiM*r in the city, hut I don’t rememher. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the Express go in? 

Mr. Weitzel. The Denver Express? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. WErrzEL. iSot if I noticed it on the list. Did you see a Deiiver Exjtress 
in the clubliouse on Sunday at Primero? 

Chairman Walsh. No. Do you allow Harpers Wet‘kly to go in? 

Mr. Weitzel. I don't know that we send it in; we have no objection to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon allow the Mas.ses to go in? 

Mr. Weitzel. I don’t know it. 

(’liairinaii Walsh. Pearson's Magazine? 

Mr. Weitzel. It w'ould he allowed. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you .'<end in any papers except tho.se you have men- 
tioned ? 

I\[r. Weitzel. Tlieiu* m.ay he, but I can not rememher the list of paiiers. 

Chairman Walsh, Has Mr. Caddis any authoi’ity to send in any paiwu’s that 
are not passed on by you? 

Mr. Weitzel, No; he would not. la'cause I would pass on the (piestion of 
anything that requires the payment of money. 

Chairman Walsh. AVho rai.'«:es the (piestion with regard the pai>ers that 
are sent in? Have you ever had any request from Ihe num working in the 
mines for any particular paiH^r? 

^Ir. Weitzel. I have not ; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are any lalior paiier.s sent in there? 

Mr. Weitzel. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe briefly the cost a(‘counting system in use 
ill your organization. 

Mr. Weitzel. It is divided into 8 or 10 different divisions. Tiie flrst is the 
cost of mining ; the second, I believe, i.s the cost of narrow work, and the third 
is the cost of machine work. The fourth i.s hauling, which includes that item, 
of course. The fifth item is the cost of dumping and loading. The sixth I 
have forgotten — well, tliere are steam co.sts and powei* costs, and timber and 
care of mine bottom, and so forth. 

Chairman Walsh. Are these cost sheets sent from one mine to another by 
the superintendent in an effort to .standardize the cost of the mines? 

Mr. Weitzel. Absolutely not. I liave never indi<*ated to any siqierintendent 
the cost of mining at another mine, except the one he was working at. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is the Hastings yonr mine? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir. 

Clmirman Walsh. That mine belongs to what company? 

Mr. Weitzel. The Victor-Americnn Fuel Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie Primero i.s your mine? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has Primero one election precinct — the town of Primero? 

Mr. Weitzel. I don’t just get what you mean by oiu» election pi’ecinct. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has tlie town of Primero one election precinct itself? 

Mr. Weitzel. I think it has; ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it hi an iuclosure of your wmpany, inclosed in a 
barbed-wire fence? 

Mr. Weitzel. Theiv is a fence around the camp, but I do not think It takes 
in all of the election district ; I am sure it does not. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Is there any .Huggestluus made to employees in a camp 
like Primero as to ho>v they shall vote? 
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Mr. Weitzel. Prior to the election (hat just occurreil~it was the iiolicy ever 
since I have been with tlie company to not only ask our men, but to instruct 
the superintendents and bosses that they must not take any part In election. 

(jhalrinan Walsh. Is it done? Is there anyone with the company that makes 
speeches, for instance; in the mining camp or town? 

Mr. Weitzel. Not to my knowledge. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Did you notice the return from that mining camp just 
mentioned, Primero? 

Mr. Weitzel. No; 1 did not; I have not lo<»ked at the returns by precincts, 
except at my own in Pueblo, I believe, at any place in the State. I know in a 
general way the result — what the result was fianu tlie returns the night of 
election. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You — to your knowleilge was any .suggestion made to 
the employees of your company as to the desires of tlie company in regarcl 
to the passage or defeat of amendment No. 11, wliich ha<l to do with the as- 
sumption of risk of injury and death by the men in the State? 

Mr. Weitzel. It was not mentioned, to my knowledge, to any of our em- 
ployees. 

Cluiirman AValsh. Is a man of any political belief permitteil to Sjieak in the 
halls of these camps? 

Mr. Weitzel. So far as I know they are. I have not lavn at (he camps 
during the campaigns. 

Chairman Walsh. Democrats, Republicans, Progressives, or Socialists? 

Mr. AA'eitzel. They have had a number of political intHding.s in the .school- 
houses. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And the .schoolhouses are controlled by whom? 

Mr. Weitzel. The schoolhouses are controlled by tlie school directors. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the .school directors usually men employcHl by you? 

I\Ir. AVeitzel. Ill a closed camp; yes, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh. I notice that at Primero the .scIkkiI diiwtors were all em- 
ployees of yours, and one was the man that kept the saloon there; how Hi‘e 
the .school directors apt>oint(xl? 

Mr. AAT'UTZel. They are electinl. 

Chairman AVai.sh. How are they electisl in the school districts? 

Mr. AA^eitzel. I do not know. 

(tliairman AA’aj.sh. Y'ou are not familiar with it? 

Mr. AVeitzel, No. 

Chairman AValsh. And these .school directors have tlie alisoluti* say .so m 
to who shall use the scliool building? 

IMr. AA^eitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Now, what— do you have a saloon in each one of your 
camps in these times? 

Mr. AVeitzel. No, sir. 

fMiairnian AV^\LvSH. In what camps have yon .saloons? 

i\rr. AVeitzel. There were saloons in a few buildings on company property, 
only in four camps, I believe, before the strike, before the saloons were closed. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. AVeitzel. In Morley, Tercio, Primero, and I believe Spring Gulch ; the 
other camps were either so located that the men could get to town or get to a 
sahKin on some other profierty without traveling any great distance. Per- 
sonally, I am against the saloon. 

Chairman AValsh. Does your company charge a flat rental for their saloon 
buihllngs? 

Mr. AVeitzel. The arrangements for saloon biiilding.s were made before I 
came with the company, and J never made an arrangement with a saloon 
keeiier for the privilege, and I have never seen the books or charges. 

Clmirnian AValsh. AVho makes them? 

Mr. Weitzel. They were made prior to ray coming with the company, and 
there are only three places where there are saloons in a position tliat the saloon 
keeper would be expected to pay the company anything for the privilege. 

(Chairman Walsh. Who collects from the saloon keeiier? 

Mr. WBmEL. The auditor. 

Chairman Walsh. Take the case of Primero. You are familiar with that 
building? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Wliat would you say is the rental value of that building? 
You say it is a frame building. 

Mr. Weitzel. You say that I am familiar with it; I think I was in it once. 
I do not remember the size of it ; but just looking at it from the boiler house 
I should say that building cost nine or ten thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. It cost nine or ten thousand dolurs? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. It is a frame building? 

;Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent does the company interest itself in private 
schools and churches in the.se closed camps? 

Mr. Weitzel. We are trying to do everything we can. We are trying to have 
the best schools we can have in the camps and trying to have them equal, and 
I think they are almost equal to the public schools in cities, except there are 
more grades in one room. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the school directors select the teachers? 

Mr. Weitzel. They do; but we have a man — and have for some time — to ask 
the school directors liefore they employ them to consult with the man at the 
head of the sociological department, because he was better acquainted with the 
teachers and better able to assist them in getting men who were competent 
teachers. 

Chairman Walsh. AVho have you asked to do that? 

Mr. Weitzeu The superintendents. I believe I have u general letter that I 
wrote them on the subject that would Interest you. 

Chairman AValsh. Read that letter, please. 

]Mr. AVeitzel. It is as follows [reading] ; 

PuEULO, Colo., JnJy 2, J9./2, 

All snpmntendenls: 

Our company is very anxious that the camp schools shall be as efllclent ns 
po.ssible to make them, and while we appreciate the efforts of our suiierintend- 
ents and other employees who have been serving as directors, we believe that 
the efficiency can still further be increased by some outside assistance. 

Mr. Walter Morrltt has been appointetl supervisor of camp schools, and wi; 
feel that with his experience and large acquaintance with teaching fraternity 
he can be especially heljiful in the selection of teachers, and it is requested 
that where teachers have not already been elected for the coming term the 
Hamea of applicants be sent to !Mr. Morrltt at once; that in future years the 
selection of teachers be taken up with Mr. Morritt before an election Is held. 

Knowing the interest you all have in bringing our schools up to the highest 
possible standard, I feel certain you will cooperate with ^Ir. Morritt. 

E. H. Weitzel, Manager. 

Chairman Walsh. That is a direct request from you? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh, You seem to recognize in that that the school directors in 
these camps are employees of your company? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Yes, sir; that is directed to the jilnces where they are em- 
ployees of our company. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your company pay any attention to the character of 
the men that are employed — sobriety, intelligence, morality, and such things? 

Mr. Weitzel. To the men that are employed? 

Chairman AValsh. That are elected as .school <lirectors? 

Mr. AVeitzel. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Plea.se name the five largest camps in the State and the 
number of men employed In each. 

Mr. Weitzel. At the present time? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Weitzel. The record I will give you will be for October, 1014 ; I have not 
figures for November. Morley is 

Chairman Walsh. T believe I would prefer, if you have the time to go back, 
to give a typical month when you mined the most coal. 

Mr. Weitzel. Well, September, 191S, and October, 1914 — I have both of them. 
Those are the only two I have available. 

Chairman Walsh. September before the strike? 

Mr, Weitzel. September before the strike Is as follows: Soprls— -you want 
the three largest? 

Chairman Walsh, Yes. 
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Mr, Weitzel. Soprls, September, had 420 employees; Fiederic, 410; Primero, 
372. I believe those are the three largest. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there ever been a i^olltical club in any of those camps? 

Mr. Weitzel. A political club? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; a political club — a young men's Uoimblicun club or 
a Jeffersonian club? 

Air. Weitzel. I never heard of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any patriotic society that has l)een organized in 
those camps? 

Mr. Weitzel. There are a number of societies, benevolent societies, but I 
do not know of a patriotic society. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any social fraternities, church fraternities, or 
anything of that kind? Or young people’s societies, such as the Christian 
Endeavor? 

Mr. Weitzel. We have church societies in all camps. 

Chairman Walsh. Who selects the ministers for the churches? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Mr. Morritt, I believe; Mr. Gaddis was sele<*ttHl by his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Morritt, or was recommended by him. The Rev. B. S. Gaddis, who 
is now in cliarge of the sociological department, selects the men working under 
his direction. 

Chairman AA'alsh. So the ministers in tliese closed camps are selected by 
the company? 

Mr. AVeitzel. That is true. 

Chairman AValsh. AVho has supervision over them? AA"ho pays their sal- 
Jiries? The company, I suppose, pays tlieir salary, but who passes on the 
amount of the salary of the minister? 

Mr, AA’eitzel. I could not say as to that. !Mr. ^Morritt was on the Job when 
I came here, and Rev. B. S. Gaddis was put on under his direction. I do not 
know his salary. 

Chairman AValsh. AA^ould the members of tliese camps lie permitted to form 
liolitical clubs if tliey desired? 

Mr. AVeitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA^alsh. AA’ould they be permitted to form social organizations? 

Mr. AVeitzel, Tliere would be nothing to hinder them. 

Chairman AValsh, Or organizations of the Industrial Workers of the AVorld? 

Mr, AA’eitzkl. AA^e try to discourage them against organizing the Industrial 
AVorkers of the AA^orld. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Do you believe, Mr. AA’’eitzel, that the peace which exists 
in the camps to-day, brought about by the efforts that have been applied, would 
be permanent industrial iieace? I am asking you this as a citizen outside of 
your connection with the company — a permanent industrial peace? 

Mr. AVeitzel. That depends entirely upon the action taken by the labor or- 
ganizers and agitators in the future. If they do not resort to means such 
as they have I think the conditions Mill be iieaceful. The conditions were 
very peaceful in the early part of 1913, and until a month or so before the 
strike. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you believe they would remain peaceful, for Instance, 
if the United Mine AVorkers of the AVorld employed clever talkers and influ- 
ential people, and they were permitted freely to go into these camps and argue 
to these people the alleged benefits of this organization? 

Mr. AVeitzel. You speak of the “United Mine AVorkers of the World?” 

Chairman AValsh. I am referring now to the United Mine Workers of 
America; the time before I M'as referring to the Industrial AVorkers of the 
AVorld. 

Mr. AAhHTzEL. If they were allowed to go in and agitate them? 

Chairman AValsh. To set forth Mdiat they claim to be the advantages of 
their organization freely and argue them? 

Mr. AVeitzel. If they were disposed to stir up trouble they could. I do not 
believe there are any persons in the world that can not be excited ; you and I 
can ns u’ell as coal miners. 

Chairman Walsh. If the United Mine AA'orkers of America employed clever 
talkers and used respe<‘tful language— if they were clever talkers and used 
l>eaceable arguments and they kept at it and Avere permitted to do that, do 
you think peace would continue to exist there? 

Mr, AVeitzel. Yes ,slr; if they talked peaceably; if they talked peaceably 
and advised the men to be peaceable, that would be possible. 
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Chairman Walsh. Ami also adviseil them to join tlie Ihiiteil Mine Wot‘kers 
of America? 

Mr. Weitzeu Yes, sir 

Chairman Walsh. And would you have any objection, then, to them doing 
that, begliming now, and sending men in with that resiiectful and (iecent man- 
ner of speech? 

Mr. Weitzel. If it were not for tlie knowledge I have that there would be 
danger at a future time of their making trouble with these same men I could 
not see any objection. 

Chairman Walsh. At the present time you do see an objection to them send- 
ing men in there, no matter how respectful the men may be to society or 
how decent they may be in speech? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, there were certain documents that Mr. Welborii 
suggested you would bring in— I believe all the orders Issued by your com- 
pany during a certain interval? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

eiiairnmn Walsh. Regarding the observation of tlie laws of the State? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please <lescril)e tliem much in the same way 
that Mr. Welborn descrihwi those letters, oxcvpt to give the gist of it, for 
Instance, the date and what it was, with reference to wliat law. We will go 
over those in our digest. 

Mr. Weitzel. A great many of these did not refer to any laws. You under- 
stand we hud a great many rule.s in force as to safety and matters of that kind 
prior to the pa.ssage of th.' 1018 law, that are containeil in tliese circulars, 
that were not crystallized into the law until the law wtis passed. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you assist me in shortening this inquiry by giving 
me the gist of eacli one? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Mr. Weitzel. Well, on April 8. 1008, to all .superintendents, calling attention 
to the mine explosion at Hanna, Wyo., and cautioning siiiieriutemleuts to he 
very careful la the selection of mine oflicials and urging the enforcement of 
rules. 

Augu.st 12, 1008, asking superintendents to assist. tlu‘ local doctors in start- 
ing first aid to the injured work. 

August 29, 1908, circular— this does not refer to any law; it is on the 
temperance question, and Sunday schools, and such thing.s. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you from what date to what date they run? 

Mr. Weitzel. They run from April 8, 1008, to Novembei’ 80, 1014. 

Chairman Walsh.' A\'ill you kindly introduce them in evidence? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Those are the orders, as I understand, that have l>een 
issued from time to time by your company to employees of the company re- 
garding observation of tl)e laws of the State, and other matters? 

ftlr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

(The orders pre.sented are as follows:) 

Circular No. 401.1 The Colobado Fn-ri. & Iron Co., 

FI'EI, DKeABTMENT, 

Pueblo, Colo., April 8, 1908. 

To mine superlntendentfc 

The recent mine disaster at Hanna, Wyo., should awaken all who have 
mines under their care to a renewed .seruse of their res^xnislhility. 

A mine superintendent’s responsibilty does not cease with the care of the 
property, the output, and the cost. He is also the guardian of the lives and 
safety of the men who work in the mines. These men have the right to presume 
that the master has at all times assunnl himself of the .safety of the working 
place. 

To this end you can not be too careful in the selection of fire h<»sses and 
men under you, nor too rigid in enforcing the rules laid down for their guid- 
ance. No tie of personal friendship or of family connec'tion should be strong 
enough to Induce you to keep in one of these resiionslble positions a man 
whom you are not absolutely certain is at all times capable and energetic in 
the discharge of his duties. 
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With a view of bettering this hraiich of tlie service aiui increasing its efli- 
ci(Micy, I would rwiiiest sj>ecially that fire bosses be ailowwi to acoompany 
our mine insi>ector on all his visits, and that his recommendations be promi)ti/ 
cari'ied out, and also that when you are in need of a fire boss that you coin- 
municate with the inspector ami ascertain whetlier he has a man whom he can 
recommend for the place. 

This plan, 1 tiiiuk, would result In getting better men for fire bosses, from the 
fa<*t that the inspector in his travels over the State has many oi>portunities of 
IsMomlng acquainted with meu who have the qualifications for tire boss. 

U’ill say, in conclusion, tliat any suggestion you can make at any tiun% 
looking to the improvement of this branch of tiie .service, will be kiiully re- 
ceiveil and considered at this oftice. 

K. H. Wkitzkl, Manninr. 


Circular No. 4211.] Thk Cor.onAix) L'uei. & Irov Co. 

Fi KL Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., Anijust .12, J008. 

All supcrintcndenis: 

Relieving that there are many ca.se.s of injury where, if intelligent methckls 
were use<l by those first arriving, tiie suffering of the injured j^erson could he 
very much alleviated, and in .some cases, especially that of electric shock, 
death prevented, 1 have requested Dr. Corwin, cliief sui’geon, to have tlie 
camp physicians give lectures on the .subject of first aid to the injui*eil to 
those at the mines to whom it would most likely be beneflcial. 

I would like that each superiuteudent arrange with the local physician for 
these lectures, and would suggest that he have in attendance at least mine 
foremen, tire bosses, track layers, electricians, motormen, hoisting englnwrs, 
and boss drivers. 

E. H. ’Wf.itzee, Mannijvr . 


Circular No. 426. 


To all supcrintcmlcnls: 


The CoiAmADO Fuel & Iron Co., 

Feel Department, 
Pueblo, Colo,, Auijust 20, 1008. 


For tlie purpose of collecting .statistics in refoi'ence to the Inislness and 
Jiabits of employees, superintendents will plea.so .send in to this oftice answers 
to the following questions proiujitly. \N'lu*re saloons are in company buihlings 
or on company land, and in buildings owned by others, please explain fully: 

1. How many saloons are there at your plant? 

2. Give nanie.s of proprietors. 

8, How many of them are on land or in buildings owned by the company? 

4. At what time do they clow up? 

5. Do they keep oi>en on Sunday? 

0. Are there any wheels or gambling games run in the saloon? 

7. Are your company men in the habit of visiting saloons at noon hour? 

8. Do your miner.s lose mucli time from work due to drinking? 

0. Are any of your foremen, truck layers, eiiginein's, or liremeii ttvloialers? 

10. If so, which of them ? 

11. Do any of them drink to exe(‘ss? 

12. If so, which of them? 

13. Do you con-sider a sakHUi at your mine a necessity? 


14. Give reasons. 


E. H- Weitzel, M ana get'. 


fhrcidar No. 433. The Coi.oraiw Fuee & Iron Co., 

Fuel Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., October 1, 1908. 

All superintendent it : 

You have, no doubt, like myself, been accnstome<l since ehihlhood lo listen 
at intervals to the traveling temijerance lecturer, who trkxl to point out to 
vou the evils of using alcoholic .stimulants. Many of these lectures were 
merely a tirade against the .saloon keei^er ami brewer, with little or no ^gu- 
ment based on scientific experiment. Tlie tendency of the present day, how- 
ever is to subject all questions affecting the welfare of the liuimui race to 
scientific investigation, and we are now able to get reliable information on 
ilie drink question, based entirely on scientific experiment. 
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Many valuable articles have apiieared in recent issues of the various 
perlcKllcals, and no wide-awake, thoughtful man can afford to neglect the study 
of this important subject, especially men who, like you, are anxious to get 
the maximum output not only from yourselves, but your subordinates. 

The most recent article of this character and one of the best is that by 
>Ienry Smith Williams, in McClure’s Magazine for October. Knowing that 
many of you are so situated that you can not conveniently reach a bookstore, 
I am having a copy of this magazine sent you to-day. Please do me the favor 
to read the article carefully and pass it on to some of your foremen. 

lentil a few months ago I thought I was one of the exceptions who could 
drink nuMlcrately without any 111 effects. You may think this is true in your 
case. Pest assured it is not. 

K. H. Wkitzel, Manager. 


Circular No. 4-47. The (Vu.okado Fn-a, Ikon Co., 

Fi'el Department, 
Vnchh), Colo., December 15, lOOS. 

All fiuperintentlrnls: 

Please arrange at once to protect all machinery near which It is nece.ssnry 
f«»r employees to pass, so there will be no danger of their being caught and 
injured. 

Large parts of machinery, such as rope drives, largo belt wheels, large gears, 
etc., should be protected by railing made of lumber or pii>e of suitable size, 
pKaced about 3 feet from the floor. 

Small gears should be protected by slu'et-iron g\iai’ds the full width of face 
of gears and so shaped as to be not ov(‘r 1 inch from gear. 

Please report when this has been done. 

]■:, )l. Wkitzef,, Manager. 


Cu'cular No, 471. Coi.orado Fi ki, A: Iron Go., 

Feel Department, 
Pueblo, Colo,, May 27, 1909. 

All .Huperintcmlents: 

We are sending you to-day a f(‘W copies of a pamplilet printed by the 
sociological department, giving “ Tnstructions in First Aid to Tliose Injured 
by Electricity,” for distribution to your mine bosses, electricians, and others 
interesre<l or who might be of assistance in case of acci<lent. 

Please ask your men to study these instructions carefully, as a knowledge 
<if what to do and how to do it may lx* the means of saving a human life. 

If you can use more copies of this ]»anipblet, Mould be glad to supply them. 

E. n, Wettzel, Manager. 


Fircular No 74)5. (’oroRAno Feel & Iron Co., 

Fuei. Department, 
Pueblo, Colo,, January 27, 1010. 


All Huyerintaulents: 

Felix Mondragon, Mexican, height 5 feet 5 imhos, ^veiglit 130 pounds, ago 
45 reddish hair and mustache, and his son, A. Mondrugon, aged 16, and frail 
build have been discharged for firing their own shots at Prlmero. Shot firer 
refused to lire these shots account unsafe, and they Ment Into the mine and 


fin^l tiiem themselves. 


E. 11. Weitzel, Manager. 


Circular No bU. 'Phk CoLOiiAoo Feel & Ikon Co., 

Fvel Department, 
Pnchlo, Colo., February 10, 1910. . 

All superintendents: 

Prank Savoran, Tonv Dolobiob, and Lawrence Snyder have been nrresteil, 
prosw'uted in district court, fined, and discharged from Crested Butte mine for 
carrying matches into the mine. 

E, H. M eitzel, • 
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Oij'ClUar Xo. 544. Reissue of Circular No. 442. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co,, 

Fuiu. Department, 
PuchlOf Colo., September 23, 1910. 

All superintendents: 

I have ohsorv^Hl at our mines that the wiring: Is poorly taken care of, and In 
order to insure safety from tires caused by electric wires you will please see 
that the following instructions are carried out: 

In the future you will have all wire lines inspected at least once a week 
and necessary repairs made. 

Sufficient insulators of a type suited to the pressure on line will be used 
to keep line in place, depending on nature of entry and liability to be torn 
down. Glass or porcelain petticoat insulators only will be used on lines carry- 
ing 500 volts. No lines carrying more than 250 volts will be run on porcelain 
knobs. No porcelain knobs smaller than No. will be used on lighting or 
bell lines. Porcelain knobs or cleats will not be alowed on outside or exposed 
Aviring for any votage. 

Switches and fuses Avill be placed on all branch circuits. 

All joints must be both mechanically and electrically perfect without solder. 
The joint must then be soldered and taped equal to the thickness of the insula- 
tion of the wire. 

At all points where wires pass through stoppings they must he properly 
insulated wltli glass or porcelain tubes to Insure freedom from grounds. 

Wires should not be run in places Avhich are not easily accessible for weekly 
lnsi>ection. No wires should be allowed to remain under falls of rock or coal, 
and every precaution will be taken to keep all wires in such condition that they 
M ill be safe both to per.sons and from fire risk. 

After you have put your wiring in good shape you will please so advise 
ine by letter, a ad report each Aveek in future in your Aveekly letter the condition 
of your Avlring. 

F. H. ■\^’I•:lT7.EL, }f ana per. 


The Coi.ORADO Fttel & Iron Co., 

Fuel DEPART^rENT, 

October 12, 1910. 

Dear Sir : If your mine is not so equipped that it can be thoroughly sprinkled 
to wet down the dust, please make requisition at once for pipe, fittings, and 
all supplies necessary to equip it for complete and thorough sprinkling. 

This matter is important and I Avouhl like you to give It your immediate per- 
sonal attention. Pletise advise Avhen done. 

Yours, truly, 


E. IT. Weitzel, Mo no nr r. 


Copy sent to Morley, Ropris, Tcrcio, Primera, Fretleric. Berwdnd, Tabasco, 
Gulch, Marlon, Crested Butte, Itouse, Walsen, Robinson, l‘ictou. 


The Colorado Ft'el & Iron Co., 

Fuel Departaient, 

October 12, 1910. 

Dear Sir: Slarrh 18, 1010, State Mine Inspector .Tolin D. Jones, issued the 
folloAving rules to govern bituminous coal mines : 

“ 1. Do not nllOAv miners to take a larger quantity of poM’der Into the mine 
than is needed for their use during one shift. 

“2. Employ shot firer.s, Avho shall charge and fire all shots after all other 
employees haA^e left mine. 

“3, Do not fllloAV the miners to carry or handle any blasting caps Inside 
the mine. The caps sliould he In the exclusive charge of the shot firers, and 
all caps to be removed from the mine as soon as shot firing is completed and 
before the other employees reenter the mine. 

“ 4. Keep all dry roads in the mine in a thoroughly humid condition, so as 
to keep doAvn the dust in nongaseous as aa^II as gaseous mines.” 

At that time AA’e Avere advised by practically all plants that almve instruc- 
tions Avere being carried out. Please advise promptly whether any exceptions 
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liuve since been miulji at your mine. If so, ailvise fully in what respect they 
are not being currleil out at the present time and the reason. 

Yours, truly, 

E. H. Weitzel, Mu}wga\ 

(Jopy sent to Morley, StarkviHe, Engle, Sopris, Tercio, Priinero, Frederic, 
Berwind, Tabasco, Uous<‘, Heznm, Ideal, ( 'aineron, Walsen. Itobinsoii, Plctou, 
Gulch, lilarion, Crested Butte. 


Circular No. 549. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Oo., 

Ftei. Dki'aktmknt, 
Pnchlo, Colo., Oi tobcr 19, 1910* 

All uniicriiitcHilcnts: 

Effective ;\t once, wlien fire damp is found in your mines in places where it 
has not Ixien previously discovered!, or in unusual quantities in any working 
phme or gobs, please notify manager iiunieiliately, sending copy of message tt) 
dlvisimi superintendent. 

Please acknowledge receipt of this cin ular. 

E. il. Wkitzei., Mnmiger. 


Circular No. 559. The Coi.ouado Finoi, (S: 1 i 50 N Co.. 

I'l El. DEeAKTMENT, 

Pueblo. Colo., Ovtnher 1910, 

All mine superintendents: 

It is desired (b!it all mine-sprinkling systems be as nearly uniform as 
possible. 

When ordering or installing any sprinkling a])pnratus jdease follow instruc- 
tions shown in Idue ju’ltd X-‘2S(>. which is inclosed herewith. If not thor- 
oughly understood, we will gladly explain further. 

Ple.ase acknowledge receipt of this circular. 

E. 11. Weitzel, Mamiger. 


(!ircvilar No. 555. The Colou.vdo Frr.r. Tiiox Co., 

Fuel Department, 
Pueblo, Colo.. Kor ember .?.5, 1910. 

All superintendents: 

At our met'ting of superintendents and pit ho.sses at Trinidad, November 19, 
it was the conseusus of opinion that onr ditlicnlty in ket'ping gooil fire bosses at 
the different mines was due to the fact tliat we did not iiay them suMich*nt 
wages. 

To remedy this il has been decided to increase the jiay of the fire l) 0 sses to 
8110 per month instead of the ilaily wage of $;5.25 ]>ci- shift. This is done with 
the hoi>e that you will be able to secure lirst-class men for lire hosst*s who will 
l»e of material a.ssistance to the pit bosses. 

These rales will become effective December 1, 1010. 

E. n. Weitzel, Manager. 


Circular letter. The < Ioi.okai)o Fna. & Iron Co., 

Fi'el Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., .\yrrrmber 1910. 

All superintendents: 

The mirdng commission recently appointed hy Ihe governor has asked us to 
furnish them with the information with regard to our system of mining and 
shot firing. 

Below you will find a list of qm*stions to answer. Please answer tliem fully 
on this sluHH ami return to this office promptly. 

1. Kind if iM>wder used? 

2. System of sliot firing? 

A. By miiiei'? 

B. By sh(d flrer? 

C. Battery? 

D. When fired? 
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. 3. Method of niluiiig? 

A. Pick work? 

B. Machine work? 

0. SliootiiiK olT the solid? 

4. Handlin^f of powder and primers? 

A. Charging of sliotV 

5. Is electric power use<t for liaulage or pumping or fan piiri>oses? 

E., H. WKiTZKf., Manatjer. 


Circular No. 504. Thk Colokaoo Fi En & Iron Co., 

* Ft"kl Dia'Ain mknt, 

Pueblf), Colo., December !), 19 JO. 

All HUpcrinfrndrtif^: 

In the past few month.s there have been a miniher of things reported to me 
by the mine inspector in the way of iniproveiuents, which were important but 
which tlie superintendeids have apparently not wished to have done witliout 
orders from this office. 

It will greatly facilitate matters and lessen the work of my office if you will 
promptly comidy with these requests when made by the mine insi)ector. If the 
matter requested is something in which you can not agiw with the mine in- 
.siax-tor’s views, I would ask that you take the matter up with the division 
,sui)erintendent or myself, or both, at once, and we will decide whetlier the 
work is to be done or not, but for all minor imiwovements tiuit are necessary 
and can lx‘ done for tlie safety of the men and mine, I would gi’eatly appre- 
ciate prompt action on your part. 

Would also request that you take up with mine inspector before making any 
clmnges In ventilation of your mine. 

10. H. 'Weitzll, Manager. 


Circular No. 550. The Colorado Feel & Iron Co., 

FrKC Dei’artment, 
Pueblo, Colo., Januarn fh 1011. 

All s u 1)0 r intend cn is: 

Wo are inclosing blue print .showing tlie det!iils of a spriidding ear we have 
l)iiilt and which we have found successfully .spriidvles the side and roofs. 

If yon Iiave need for one or more of these cars, please advise imnuNliately, 
a.s we wisli to put onJer in for all tiiat are needed at one time and in this way 
facilitate their manufacture at the works. 

E. H. M'eitzkl, Manager. 


Circular No. 504. The Coj.orado FrKi, Iron Co,, 

Fi'el Dkhaktment, 
Pueblo, Colo., Januar]! <?J, 1911, 

All fsugerinlendents: 

TIoplies to onr circular of December 20, 1010, inrinii’iiig as to the system of 
checking men in and out of the mine reveal the fact that we have a number 
of different systems in use. 

We think it a(lvisai)le to have uniform regulations in regard to this matter, 
and believe that tlie best .system is to have emiiloyecs take tlie brass check off! 
the board as they enter the mine ami hang it on as they come out. We tliinlc 
it advisable to keep miners on a separate jiart of Ihe hoard from shift men, 
and would request that all superintendents immediately install such a system 
of checking men in and out. 

IMease advise this office when the system is put into use. 

E. H. WErrzEL, Manager. 


The Coi-okaik) Fuel & Iron rv>., 

Fuel Department, 

Februanj 27', 1911. 

All superintendents: 

The following shot firers have been discharged from Morley mine for using 
coal dust to make dummies for tamping: 

Wenzel Kedlick, an Austrian, about years old, weighs about 155 or 14t) 
pounds, light complexion, blue eyes, liglit mustache, speaks fairly good English, 
claims to be able to si>eak nine different languages fluently* 
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Joe Jronolopie or ]\ralevo<?h, an Austrian, about 25 years old, weight about 
175 ix)uiids, brown nnistaclie, light complexion, about 5 feet 8 inches in height. 

E. H. Weitzel, Manager, 


Circular Xo. 570. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 

Fuet. Department, 
PuchlOf Colo., April 3, 1911. 

All SKpcrinlcndcnts: 

Notwithstanding our former instruction.s in regard to care In not hiring boys 
under legal age, there have been several eases come to our attention In which 
superintendents were either deceived by the boys or neglected to comply Mith 
Instructions. 

The courts have ruled that the statement of a boy as to his age is no pro- 
teclion to the company hiring him, and that the statement of the parent Is not 
full protection under some circumstances. We are, therefore, asking all super- 
intendents to not hire boys under 1C years of age, except after first taking 
each case up with this office, giving reasons for wishing to do so. This is to 
apply not only to inside but outside the mines as well, and for all classes of 
employment. 

We are asking the legal department to-day to furnish us with suitable blank 
forms to be signed by parents or guardians in case you have the least doubt 
as to the applicant for work being under 1C, and would appreciate it if yon, 
after receiving these blanks, will check over your employees and arrange as 
early as TH)Sslble to do away Avith the service of those under 1C, and liaA'e 
blanks filled out by parents or guanlians in cases Avhere there is any doubt 
in your mind as well as to use these blanks in all cases whei’e ])oys are hirfxl 
in the future. 

Please acknowledge receipt ; advise if you have any l)oys under 1C Avorkfng 
and Avhen their services Avill be dispensed Avith. 

E. H. Weitzei,, Manager. 


Circular No. 574. The Colorado Fuel & Ikon Co., 

Fuei. Department, 
Pueblo, (U)ln., ,lulif 9J, 1011. 

All supcrinicndcnls: 

We had two small fires recently, caused by enpdoyeos passing through small 
Avooden doors in crosscut .stoplngs Avith naked lights. Please arrange at once 
to either replace all such dwrs Avith iron doors or to cover the frames and 
doors themselves Avlth sheet iron. 

If doors are covered, No. 30 gauge Avould he suitable Aveight. If doors are 
mmie of iron. No. 8 gauge or heavier is tlie proper weight. 

E. H. Weitzel, Manager, 


(3rcular No. 575. The Colorado Fi'el Iron Co., 

Fitel Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., July 21, 1011. 

All super intaidcnts: 

Tender date of July 11, State Coal-Mine Iii.spoctor Jas. Dnlrymplo makes the 
folloAving recommendation : 

“ In all cases Avhere rooms or entries are driven to a fault or to their dis- 
tance or land line, and Avliere tlic pillars are to be left for any length of time, 
1 recommend that crosscuts be <lrlven at the faces of such rooms or entries.” 

If you already have not been in the practice of driving crosscuts at these 
points, idease arrange to do so in all ('uses in the future. 

E. H. Weitzel, Manager. 


The Coj-orado k Iron Co., 

Fuel Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., ^€j!)temb€r 18^ 1911. • 

All superintendents: 

It has just been brought to my attention that the Oeorge W. Clayton School 
for OiThun Hoys, located in Denver, is retuly to he opened. It Is the object of 
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this solidol to tnko white boj’s born in Colorado, betwetm 6 and 10 years of age, 
to board and clothe them and teach them some useful occupation. The school 
was endowed by the man from whom it takes its name, and no charge is to l>e 
made for the service by the school. It is equippe<l to take care of 50 boys, 
and circular letters have been sent out notifying the county commissioners of 
each county in the State. 

If you have boys eligible to enter this .school in your neigliborhood, would 
appreciate it if you would bring the matter to the attenti(m of their mothers, 
and I will be glad to secure the necessary application blanks and furnish him 
with any other information you may need. Prompt action sliould he taken In 
this matter. 

E. II. A\'kitzi:l, Hanagcr, 


Cii'cnlar letter. 

TfjK (Nh.okado Fi el & Iron Co., 

Fmi. Department, 
Piirhlo, Colo., October 2, Id It. 

To the fivperintcndcntfi, doelors. first-aid and 

Helmet teams of the first dirision: 

The ONcellent showing made by the tirst*aid and Iielmet teams at (he Trinidad 
contest on Septemhei* 28 is a source of great satisfaction to the management, 
and I am voicing tlie sentiment of Mr. AVelborn, as w’ell as all the other officials 
who witnessed the contest, in thanking you for your interest in this wwk, and 
in congratulating you on the manner in which you conducted yourselves at the 
contest. 

It is oui* earnest desire that the work of training be continued until at least 
25 per cent of all our mine employees have received certificates of proficiency 
in both first-aid and helmet w’ork, and would ref|uest superintendents to send 
iido this office, at once, the names and occupations of all helmet and first-aid 
men now^ at their respef^tive mines, and in future send in the naim^ of new 
iiion, who have completed the course of training each month. It is our wish 
to have a complete list of these men on file in this office at all times. 

Trusting that you will continue the good work in the future with as much 
si»irit and interest as in the past, and thanking you again, I am. 

Sincerely, 

E. IT. Weitz?:i., Manager. 


1'iiK Fot.ouado Fi'et. & Iron Co., 

FT*EL DEPAin’MKNT, 
Paeldo, Colo., October d, 1911, 

To superintendents of M'alsen district: 

The (Tovernment rescue car will be in (he AA’alsen district within the next 
few weeks, and it is desired that interest in the helniet and first-aid wairk be 
revive<l. We W’ant thoroughly trained helmet and first-aid men at every mine. 
Please arrange to renews your helmet training at once, so that a larger part 
of the time can be spent on first-aid w'ork when the cai‘ is with you, and report 
to this office names and occu})atfons of all men w1io attain proficieny in either 
branch of training at the end of each month. 

E. li. Weitzkl, Manager. 


The ('«)i,okai»o Fn:i. Iron Co., 

Fi el Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., December 23, JO It. 

All superintendents: 

Please advise the number of men at your plant who have been trained in 
rescue work and the number that are now being trained. Also the miml)er 
of helmet men who have trained In the use of helmets and the number that 
are now training. If you have any luent at your camp who have received 
certificates of proficiency from the United States Government car, please let 
me have the number of these. 

Would like this information at a very early date. 

E, H. Weitzel, Manager. 
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Circular No. 588. 

The Colokaho Fuel & Ihon Oo.. 

Fuel Depabtmkm, 
Pueblo, Colo,, January 3t, 1012. 

All superintendents: 

111 reviewing the fatal accidents for the calendar year 1011, we find that thei’e 
was a total of 22 in tlie fuel department. One of these occurred at the Tabasco 
<‘oke ovens, and the other 21 at the mines, 20 undergi’ouml ami 1 outside. Of 
this 20, 7 occurred in the first six mouths of the year, and 13 in the last six 
months. With the exception of November (when no accidents occurred) the 
other months w’hen we were free from acidents, or had U‘ss than 2, were all 
months of light production, indicating that eiTort to obtain the higliest [irodiic- 
tion has something to do with our fatal accidents. 

Eleven of our mines escaped with no fatal accidents. TJie.se are as follows: 
Stark ville, Sopris, Tercio, Primer(», Frederick, Hezron, Cameron, Fremont, 
Coal Creek, Crested Butte, and Floresta. One fatal acci<lent occurred at Culch, 
bnt it is really not chargeable to tiie mine, and was caused by a lioiler maker, 
who had no cause to go into the mine. Jumping on an empty trij) and riding 
in a short distance and jumping off, being run over. 

Of the 20 fatal accidents ciiargeulile to the mines 1o were frenn fails of i-ock 
and coal and 5 from other causes. All of these 15 could Imve l)een avoided by 
proper timbering or taking down loose rock or coal. Of the other 5, 2 were 
(♦jiu.sed by carelessness and 3 were unttvol(lal)le. While the re<*ord is good com- 
pared with other years, we feel that the uuml)er of fatul accidents from falls of 
rock and coal can be materially reduc*ed by still closer inspection, better 
discipline, and greater care on the part of both miners and l)osses. 

One year ago we authorized the putting on of sp(‘cial men, who were to look 
after timbering and l(M).se rock, whose time was to be employed wholly in 
looking after safety measures. In acknowledging receiid of this letter we 
should like to have each superintendent advise how many of these special men 
are now employed at the property under his charge and the naine.s of the men 
so employed. Should also like to have suggestions as to better methods for 
maintaining a stricter discipline among the miners. We are anxious to make 
a bettei* showing in 1912 than in 1911 and feel that it can be <ione witli the 
proper effort. 

E. H. Weitzel, Manager. 


Circular No. 595. 

The Colou,\!)o Fnoi. & luox Co.. 

Fuel Department. 
Pueblo, Colo., Aiiril II. MM?,. 

All superintendents: 

In order that o\ir position on the check-weighing question may l)e fairly 
understood by all our employees, would ask tliat you post the following notice: 

* NOTK’E. 

The C/Oiorado Fuel & Iron Co. has always Insm willing that its ininers should 
have a check welghman. This fact is well known to old employee, hut for 
the benefit of the new ones this is notice that a clieckweighman, selected by tlm 
miners from their fellow workmen, will be allow(Mi at any of tlie company’s 
mines. 

E. H. Weitzel, Manager. 


Circular No. 598. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron (’o„ 

Fuel DEPAinaiENT, 
Purhlo, Colo., Julg 2, 1912. 


All superintendents: 

Our company Is very anxious tliat the camp schools shall lie as efficient a.s 
possible to make them, and while we appw‘C*late tlie efforts of our superintend- 
ents and other employf^es who have l^n serving as directors we believe that the 
efficiency can still further be increas(*d by .some outside assistance. 

Mr. Walter Morritt has been appointed supervisor of camp schools, and we feel 
that with his experiiuice and large ucquaintnnce with teiichlng fraternity he 
can be especially helpful in the selection of teachers, and it is requested that 
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whoi*e teaoliors hove not already l>e(*n elected for tlie coming term the names 
of applicants be .sent to Mr. Morritt at otiee ; that in future years the selection 
of teachers be taken up with Mr. Morritt before an election is held. 

Knowing the interest you all have in bringing our .schools up to the highest 
possible standard, 1 feel certain you will cooiKuate with Mr. Morritt. 

E. H. Weitzkl, Manager, 


Circular No. oOO. 

The Colobauo IT'ki. & Irox Co., 

Fuel Depakimknt, 
Pueblo, Colo., July 6, 10 1 J. 

All supcrinlendcnts: 

We occasionally have reports that when .s<-hooi houses are used for dances 
on Saturday nights they are left in |)oer eondition for Sunday niorniug church 
services; chairs or desks are bailly disarranged, and lilth and refuse is left on 
tlie tloor. 

We Iwlieve that when the sehoolhouses are used for Saturday night danees, 
the danees should stop at midnight and the huilding he cleaned out and put in 
the proper condition for chui’ch servicc.s. This should include the proi^H’ 
arrangement of the chairs or seats. It is. therefore, re<iuested tluit wliere 
sui»erlnteiidents are luemhers of the school l>oard they ta!vt‘ such stops as are 
necessary to insure rlie sehoolhouses always being in proi>er condition for 
cliurcli services on Sunday mornings. 

E. IT. Wkit/.ek, Manager. 

The Coi.or'uo Fuel & Tnox Co., 

Fi Er, Dki’ahtmext, 

Pueblo. Colo.. Soeemher 78, iOl?.. 

All .wperinlcndcnfs-: 

I am inclosing copy of first-aid emdifieate which we oxpc'ct to furnish to men 
Avho have completed tlie ivgular course of the tirst-aid training at any of our 
mines. 

The blank lines in the oertiticale are Intended to he filled in hy the super- 
intemients with any statement as to the man’s occupation, his diligence, or 
pther matter in the foian of I’eccMumendntion. 

Please advise how many of tlie.s(‘ hlank.s you can use. 

It is the intention t<^ have the blank filled <nit at tlie mine, indorseil by the 
hK'al d(w*tor and the mine suj)erintendent. and .sent to Pueblo for manager’s 
signature hefoiv delivering to the employee. 

Would like also to have your opinion as to the }nlvisiihilily of issuing a 
similar certificate for helmet training. 

K. H. AVeitzkl, :\ f onager . 


The Coi.oRAiM) Fi kt. »S: Trox Co., 

FrEi. Department, 
Pnebln, Colo., Dcceuiber 0, IOJ'2. 

All .siiycriiiicndcnts: 

Please send to this oflice a list showing llie cod(‘ of hi‘11 signals ustsl in con- 
nection with your haulage .sy.stem. 

We are figuring ou ordering indcstructihh' metal sigii.al signs for use at the 
mines and would be glad to have the above information by return mail. 

V>. J. Mattesox, Amstant Manager. 


The Coi,or\i>o Fukj. & Iron C/O., 

Fuel Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., December SO, 1012. 

All fiuperintcndcnh: 

Replies to our circular of December 9 indicate that different mines have 
different signals for the same unmnuent of trips. The following code ims 
been arrunge<l, and we would like to make this uuiform at all C. F, & I. plants : 
(7ne bell, hoist. 

One bell, stop if In motimi. 

Two bells, lower or back trip. 
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Tliree bells, man trip. If slope or tall rope, engineer will hoist trip 2 feet; 
men will then get In the ears and trip rider will give engineer one bell to 
Jioist. If shaft, engineer will give return signal of one bell ; men will then get 
on ('age and eager will give one belt to hoist. 

Four bells, run slow. After this signal give signal to hoist or lower as 
desired. 

Seven bells, accident. Move trip or cage by phone orders only. 

In addition to the above, signals to meet local conditions may be added, but 
they must not in any case conflict with the above signals. 

riease advise promptly how many metal signs you will require with the 
above code printed on them for use at your mines and the points in the mine 
wiiere you expect to post them. 

B. ,1. ^Ma'i'tksox, As.sistant Manager. 


Tjik (V)lorado Fukl &, Ikon ('o., 

Fukl Dkpaktmknt, 

Paehlo, Colo., January 77, J913. 

All ffnyrrinfeiKlrnta: 

I am inclosing statement of aei'idents oceiirring at (»ur mines for the past 
three years. 

It will be noted in this statement that a greater tonnage per fatal accident 
has been produced in each of the divisions in 3012 than in 1911, tlie best show- 
ing being made in the western slope division, Canon district being second, 
Trinidad third, and Walsen district fourth. The low average in the Walsen 
district for 1912 is largely due to one fatal accident each at Lester, Ideal, and 
Cameron. 

In 1911 the following mines had no fatal accidents; Starkville, Sopris, 
Terclo, Priraero, Frederic, Cameron, Coal Creek, Frtnnont, Crested Butte, and 
I'loresta. 

In 1912 the mines where no fatal accidents occurrtNl are as follows: Sopris, 
Tabasco, Walsen, Coal Creek, Crested Butte, and Floresta. 

Wliile tlie report for 1912 is encouraging, we believe that with more care 
in Inspecting tlie roof by mine foremen and assistants that the number of 
fatal accidents for 1913 can be reduced still furtlua*. Of the 20 fatal accidents, 
in 1912, 15 were due to falls. In all those 15 cases the Inspection after the 
accident showed that there was plenty of timber on band to have protected 
the miner had he used them. In some cases reports Indicate that the injured 
party was known to have been careless about bis timbering, and the fact that 
lie was hurt was due to the failure on the part of the mine foreman or his 
assistant to exercise the proper discipline. 

It is requested that each sui>erintendent call the attention of his mine fore- 
man to tlie statements in this letter and endeavor to profit by last year’s es- 
jHTience in enforcing a more rigid discipline In cases where miners show dis- 
position to be careless about* timbering. 

F. H. Weitzel, Manager. 


rircular No. 600. 


Thk Coloraih) Ftjel Ikon Co., 

Fuel Department, 
Pueblo, Colo., Fthruary 19, JO 13. 

All siiperintemlcnts: 

Beginning with the month of FebuniT, all plants of the fuel department will 
be paid twice each month, the first pay Including the 3st to the 16th, and the 
second from tlie 17th to the last of the month. 

Please advise all concerned. 

This cancels Circular No. 606. 


K. H. Weitzel, Manager, 


The Colorado Fuki. & Iron Co., ^ 
Denver, Colo., February 20, 1913. 

7o all mine superintendents: 

The officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. have for the past year considered 
Ibe estul/llshment of au eight-hour workday basis at its coal mines. 
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For several years tbe majority of our coal-mine employees have worked from 
^ven to nipe hours per day. For the purpose of ecpializin;? the time of 
emplo>^ent and establishing an eight-hour workday basis for underground 
men, effective March 1, 1913, the manager and his assistaiUs will visit all mincfi 
during the next week to arrange the working details. 

J. l'\ Wllhokn, J*nsi(Icnt. 

Circular letter. 

The Colok.vi>o Fuel & Ikon Co., 

Fuel Depaktment, 

, , rucblo, Colo., Marcii .>S, 1013. 

All supcnntondaits: 

Ihe new’ mining law which will be pa.'^sed within a few days requires as- 
sistant mine foremen to make a daily r(«port, and in order tliat the mine 
iu.st>ector may know how’ many assistant mine foremen are employed w’ould 
ask that you furnish us with this information at once. 

If in your judgment it will be necessary to employ more assistant mine 
foremen to comply with the provi.sioii in tlie law that a'll woi-king pbn-es must 
r»e visited during working hours, plea.se indicate the additional number that 
you w’ill have to employ. 

'Ihe new law also requires that each imdergroiind emi)loyee, wlau’e j^ractical, 
^llall be furnished wdth a copy of the es.sential parts of the iidnlng law in Ins 
own language. \ou will therefore plea.se furnish us with the number of under- 
grqund employees of each language, including Knglisli, .so tJiat the mine 
inspector may be advised as to tbe number we will n^piire. 

Would like to Imve information on these questions at vour caidiest con- 
venience. 

K. JI. ^\'ElT/.Kl., Miuiagcr. 

Circular No. 621. 

The Coi.oK.Mx) Fuel & Iro.n Co., 

Fuel Depaki ment, 

Pui blo, Colo., May 3S, 1013. 

All nHiJcruUaidaiis: 

Ihe Stale mine Inspector’s ollice will .mmuI ymi copies of the mining law 
printed in Fng]i.sli wdthin about two w(‘eks. 

Immediately upon receii)t please a»lvise nuinbor of copies you receive and 
amount of express, if any, you pay. 

I'lease furnish pronquly one copy to each underground employee who read.s 
the English language and collect actual cost of same from him over pay roll. 

We expect copies of foreign languages to follow soon, which will be bandied 
in the same manner. 

After you receive copies of tbe buv if any underground man yon hire lias not 
a copy, give him a copy in a language be reud.s, ifjiossible, wlien getting \\\n 
<*ar(l recoiHl, and charge to him on pay roll. 

Take up with this ollice by letter for additional copies needed at any time. 

E. H. W'eitzel, Manager. 


Circular lefter. 

The (.’olokaix) Fi'el «S: Iron Co., 

Fuel I>epart.\ient, 
rachfo, Colo., June .}, 1013. 

All superintendenis: 

The new’ mining law' requires that only enongli iiowder for one day’s use 
shall be taken into the mine on any one day. This includes permissible giant 
and black pow'der. 

Perml.«sible and giant powder must be kept in a box: constructed of non- 
conducting material, ami black powder must be carrieil into the mine in cans 
having a <lrop or screw’ed top. 

The mine owmers are to fiinilsh these cans and lioxos at cost to the employees. 
In order that we may l)e prepared to imt this rule into effect would ask that 
yon please send In at once the number of boxes for carrying permissible giant 
and the number of cans for carrying black powder that will be needed at your 
mine. 

38S1<>~-S. Doc. 41.’5, 64-1— vol 7- 48 
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In cases where black powder Is being used and wliere all employees are not 
using tlie lawful can, pletise furnish approximate number of cans ueetled to 
supply those not using them. 

The law also inquires that copi»f*r uee<lles and tamping bars with copper tip 
of not less than 4 inches .shall be used. Please ad\ise the number of such 
needles and bars that will l>e needed at your mine. 

K. H. Wettzel. ^[(DMtjer, 


Circular letter. 

The Colokado Ftke & Iron Co., 

Fi'el Department, 
Pueblo, Colo,, Ainjiint 26, 1913. 

All supcrinlcndcnts: 

I inclose lierewitli a copy of 25 mine rules whicli we propose to have priLited 
in large t.v|>e, framed, and posted In conspicuous places around our mines. 

Please note that in rule 7 we have left a space tor instructions to be in- 
serted to fit the practice at such mine. Wish you would kindly read over 
tliese rules carefully, fill iu the imactice at your ndne under rule No. 7, and re- 
turn inclosed rules with any suggestions as to changes or additional rules you 
would like to have included. AVe will then have corrected copies printed and 
mailed to you for posting. 

Please attend to this at ytmr early convenience. 

I'i. II. W'EiTzia., Vuuaijer. 


The Cor.ouADo I'i el & Iron Co.. 

Fi’ki- Department, 
Pueblo, Polo., Sovenibvr 36 , 191 ). 

All SHiferintcndents: 

Pete Atano.solf, a P»ulgarian, age .SO, lieigld 5 feet 11 indies, weight 1^0, 
tlarU compie.vion, black hair, dark brown eyes, has been discliarged fi’om 
Tabasco mine account drilling hole 12 inclu*s on the solid, tilling tla‘ 12 indies 
with iKnvder, and leaving regular charge of powdm- at moutii of !»o!o. 

E. H. Weitzei., Munaper. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will take an adjoui'nincnt until 10 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(Tliereupou, at 4.30 o’clock p. m., the furtlier proceedings \\i*re adjourned 
until Wednesday, December 9, at JO o’clock.) 


Denver, (’oi.(l, \\'eiln(‘S(l<f!f, Deeember 9, 19/ ) — 10 a. in. 

Present: Chairman AA'ulsh; Commissioners Ballard, O’Coimell, Lennon, fiur- 
retson, AA’einstock, and Harrlman. 

Chairman AA'alsh. We wi'il pnx-eeil now. Now, if you w ill, kindly submit the 
matter that you have on liaml that was called for. 

Mr. AA^eitzel. The first is the .scale of wages that you a.sked Mr. AAVlboru for, 
lieglnning with October 15, 1002, and sliowiiig the dilVerent changes iqi to the 
present time. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Just hand it to liie clerk. Mr. I>ower, take this matter 
and hand It to the .stenographer. 

(See AVeltzel Exhibit No. 2.) 

Mr. AA'eitzei.. The .setxmd is a statement of the number of days worked at 
each of our mines during the years 1010, 1011, 1012, and 1013. 

(See Weitzel Exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. AA'eitzel. Vou asked .some quest i(Uis yesterday evening alKUit the sduKds - 
the camp schools? 

Chairman Walsh. Ye,s, sir. 

Mr. Weitzel. I liave liere a letter from the supeiintendeiit — the county 
superintendent of schools of Las Animas ami Ituerfuuo Counties — written to 
Ilev. E. S. Gaddis, Dlay 13, 1014. 

Chairman Walsh. I will a.sk you to read It, as It is just u page or two. 

Mr. AVkitzel (reading): 

“ReganJing the public schools locateil in the fuel and iron camps — first, as 
to the buildings, all the districts in which the C. F. & I. operates have sub- 
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stantial modern buildings, and well furnished and (Hiuipped for school \\'()r?{. 
There are seven districts in wliich this company oi)erates. Those dlsti-icts em- 
ploy 26 teachers; 7 hold normal diplomas, 16 hold first and 3 hold secoiid grade 
certificates, 

“As to the efficiency of these schools, I wish to present tlie following statis- 
tics: Total eighth-grade graduates for the entire county in 1011, 48. Eightli- 
grade graduates C. P. & I. schools in 1011, 11. Total eighth-grade graduates for 
t)m entire county in 1012, 61. Eighth-grade graduates (\ F. & T. schools in 1012, 
28. Total eighth-grade gra<Iuates for tlie entire county in 1013, 64. EiglUli- 
grade gi*adimles C. F. & 1. schools in 1013, 22. In other words 3-1. 26 per cent 
of all tlie graduates for those tlirw years were from tliose .seven districts. 
Number of nonresldeut Las Animas County pupils now attending tlie Trinidad 
Right School, 35. Number of tliose belonging to tlie above-mentioned districts, 
17, or 48? per cent. From 1008 (o 1013 Starkville [iroduced 31 (‘igliLi-grade 
graduates; average 6 jilus for each year. Sopris produced 21 elglUh-grade 
graduates; average 4 plus for each year. Larger numbers tliun any one otlier 
sciiool in Las Animas County. 

“ .Ia^iks K. Kam;.” 

May 12, 1914, by C. D. Lesher, superintendent of Huerfano County schools. 
Under date of Atay 12, 1914, C. D. lusher, superintendent of the Huerfano 
fVmnty shools, writes: “Hegardliig the public .schools located in the (’olorado 
Fuel & Iron Go. camps in Huerfano County, there are four districts in which 
this company operates. In tliose districts the buildings are modern and up to 
date, well furnished, and equipped for tlie very best of school work. There are 
18 teachers employed In the four districts; 5 hold State normal diplomas, 8 hoi<i 
first-grade certificates, and I want to state that these are not ordinary teachers, 
hut teachers of the better class. lu (‘jich of these districts all subjects are tauglit 
and any student completing the eiglith gra<le from one of these schools will be 
admitted to any creditable high scliool without fiirtlier examination. In the 
past four years we have a number of eighth-grade graiiiiates from tlie so-called 
canii) sciiools attending the various high .schools in tiie State. Eighth-grade 
C. F. & I. camp-school graduates: 1010, 8; 1011, 6; 1012, 4; 1013, 4. 

“ C. D. I.ESHKR.” 

Chaii’inan Wai.sh. Did you get, Mr. Weilzel, a list of the last 2r) settlements 
tliat your eonipuiiy made? 

Mr. Weitzkt,. Mr. Herrington, the attorney has got that information. 

Cliainiiaii WALsrr. Has he got it yoiV 

Mr. WpuTZEr. I do not know. It is not in my department. He is liere thi.s 
morning. 

Cliairniau WAr.sir. Has that h<‘en pre|mr(‘d yet? 

I\fr. C. E. Hkrrixoton. A list of tlie last 25 .'settlements that the company has 
made? 

Chalj’inan Wal.sh. Yes, .sir, 

Mr. Herrington. It is being made and will he liere during the <lay. My 
brother is looking after that. • 

Chairman Walsh. Wa.s there anything else that was ealle<l for, Air. Woltzel? 

Mr. Weitzf.l. No. sir; I believe not; I do not rememiier. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not recall anything. Is there anytliliig you would 
like to volunteer, or any explanation of your testimony, or any amplification 
that you would like to make? 

]\Ir. Wettzel. Yes, sir. 

Chaiimian Walsh. Very good; you may do so. 

Mr. Weitzei.. Vou asked for the circulars relating to the enforeement of law. 
While the circulars that you have are complete, yet there were a number of 
other things done. We Iield a mtHHing liefore the iiassage of the law, of our 
snperintendmits and mine foremen, which I attended, and in which tlie matters 
of safety were gone into and di.scus.se<l fully, as to the use of itowder. and tlie 
use of .shot firers ; and in 1012 we organized in Colorado, or in Denver, here, the 
Itocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute, comiirisiiig the States of Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Wyoming. \Ve organized chapter.s or branches in the 
coal-mining districts, at least in Huerfano and Las Animas Counties, and after 
the passage of this law meetings weiv held In Trinidad, at which a number of 
the members of this society were pre.sent, including mine foremen and .sui)erin- 
tendeuts, and the law was taken up section by section, and as I was one of the 
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subcommittee of the senate that revised the statute, I was there to explain my. 
understanding of each difficult section, or wliat some of the difficulties to the 
ininei*s or superintendents are. And I think the same kind of meetings were 
iield in Walsenburg, and I believe the law was thoroughly understood by the 
otiicers. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is there anything else? 

Mr. Weitzel. You asked about the men having clubs and social life in the 
camps. Here Is a letter from a workman at Berwind to Mr. Scheiick. 

Cliuirman Walsh. Mr. Weitzel, I* am going to let you tell the substance of 
it, if you have read it. 

]\lr. Weitzed. He tells about the religious services held in the sclioolhouse 
once each month and a Catholic priest holds mass in their church in Tabasco. 
Tiiere is about a page of it and I can read it faster than I can tell you. 

(■hairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Weitzel (reading) : 

“ Union Sunday school each Sunday in the sclioolhouse. 1'he upper two 
rooms of the sclioolhouse is divideil by folding doors, upon being opened affords 
seating capacity for some 200 persons, ha.s raised platform on one end. 
School seats are movalile and ample folding camp chairs for seating the 
audience. Has ante and cloak rooms for lodge purposes, four of which hold 
regular meetings — lied Men, Pocaliontas, Maccabees, and an Italian order. It 
is floored with hardwood flooring and a piano furnished for dancing, electric 
liglited, lioated by furnace, and supplied with two antiseptic drinking foun- 
tains. Four exits. 

“Prior to the late unpleasantness there was ‘something doing every eve- 
ning. Card club, social, ball, lodge meetings, first-aid drill, and each Saturday 
evening moving-picture show, handled by tlie local officials of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. After these shows dancing was indulged in until midnight, 
music being furnished by local orchestra. 

“Night mining school two evenings eacli week promoted and fostered by 
grille Superintendent O’Neil. 

“First-aid drill semiweekly by both tlie Tabasco and Berwind teams; this 
work was not only approved liy tlie officials of tlic mining company, hut was to 
a certain degree compulsory. . , 

“ Of course, at the present the first-aid teams are more or less disorganizeil, 
also the ball team. The lodges are still Intact and hold their regular meetings. 
Also the moving-iiicturc shows are given each week. Tliere has not, to my 
knowledge, boon a single outside moving-picture show in this canpn. 

“ During the summer we have merry-go-rounds and street carnivals. ’ 

I don’t believe that there is anything there in the rest of it iliat you would 


care about. 

Chairman ’Walsh. Anything else? , , i 

Mr. Weitzel. You did not ask me about tlie first anl. loii asked Air. uel- 
)x>rn with reference to the first-aid and helmet work. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Anything of tliat kind, now, that suggests 
itself to you— anything you may wish to discuss. 

Mr Weitzel. In that bunch of circulars I gave you, you will notice when I 
tried ‘to start tlie first-aid work. Well, a little later on we employed spwial 
men for that sort of drilling, and in 1911 we held a contest at Trinidad at the 
State fair, at which all our teams took part as well as those of a number of 
frther companies. There were a number of prizes offered by the operators and 
.some by the citizens. I told our different teams that if any of them should 
win a prize I would take the captains of those teams back to Pittsburgh and 
show them the testing station. There was a big meet held at Pittsburgh that 
year and I believe our teams won all the prizes. I believe that I had to take 
a number— or didn’t have to, hut I think I did take back to that meet four of 

the first agent representing self-contained breathing apparatus ai^ 
neared In this district. I believe it was the first in use. We promptly order^ 
a set of the equipments, and they were delivered early in 1910. In order to 
use this equipment tlie men must be trained in the work. They can not put It 
on a man who is not familiar with it and go into a mine safely at the time of 
an accident. We decided the best way to do it was through a car, and we 
sent a special man around with the equipment to train men at each camp. 
This was done, and a few months later a Government official representing Dr. 
Holmes’s department came out with the intention of selecting sites for train- 
ing stations in the State, and he selected a site at Trinidad, hut learned of 
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our car and want back to Washington and recommended rescue cars be used 
instead of stations, so they could travel all over the district; and the tlov- 
ernment adopted that system. 

The first-aid and lielraet training has been kept up. We have continued to 
send the helmet car around except during the strike, and I might say that when 
the Government first came in the district they asked for our man, an<l he was 
put on, we were asked for our man to be turned over to them, and I think 
we turned over one other to go into anotlior dii?trict. I believe we liave been 
the leaders in Colorado. 

I might say that in the use of permissible powder— tills is a powder which 
I will exploit if you are not familiar with it— after it has passed the test at 
the Pittsburgh testing station it is put on the permi.ssible list ; out at the arsenal 
ground there, they have an eiiuipment for testing powder, which consists of a 
cannon and a long tube built of boiler iron, about 6 feet in diameter. Tlie 
ixiwder is placed in this cannon and rammed in Avilii clay, so as to produce the 
same effect as a blown-out shot in the mine. It is exploded into a mixture of 
gas and dust at the highest explosive p<ant ; and it must be tired into this ex- 
plosive mixture 13 times in succession without ex])loding the mixture, in order 
to be passed as permissible powder for use In coal mines. 

The first test they made was about 1909. I received a circular from Dr. 
Holmes’s depai’tment, and Immediately ordered a shipment of powder to one 
of our mines. We began the use of the powder, began experimenting then, and 
within the next year we had introduced it into all of our mines in the two 
southern counties. It is quite extensively used in Colorado, and you will find 
hy looking over Dr. Holmes’s reports tliat in the union districts tliey have not 
generally adopted that powder. I have noticed newspaper statements of the 
difiicullies tlie Pittsburgh oi»erators had in trying to introduce permissible 
)>(>Avder into tljoir ndnes, on account of tlie opposition of the United Mine 
Workers. I iniglit say, too, I believe that in tlie soiilliern counties that about 
IKl IXT cent (tf the nonunion mines mine coal witli permissible powder; while 
very few, probably not over 10 i>er cent of th(‘ union mines, if there are any — 
I don't know any union mines in the two soutliern counties tlmt is using any- 
thing but the old black powder. It is forbi<Iden by law, but they are still con- 
lijuiing to use it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why slionld tlie United Mine Workei'S object to 
the using of permissible powder? 

IMr. Wkitzel. 'J'hat is a bard thing to answer. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Is there any disadvantage to the use of tlie pow- 
der by the u’orker ? 

Mr. Wettzel. Where a coal is inineil on a Inmp-coal basis, it breaks up the 
coal more; but the disadvantage is more, I believe, to the operator tlian it is to 
t)ic miner for tliat reason. 

Chairman Walsh, Was there anything else? 

]\Ir. Weitzel. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garrelson would like to ask a question. 

CVtinmissionor Gauhetson. What is tiie coniparatfYe cost of permissible pow- 
der and plain black? 

Mr. Wkitzei.. The plain black powder i.s sold at prices I believe ranging from 
$2.25 to $2.50 for a 25 pound keg. 1 Permissible powder is sold to the miners at 
12i cents a pound. But a pound of permissible powder has a considerable 
greater force than a pound of bla<‘k powder. I believe that the companies that 
use black powder make some profit at $2.50 a keg. We handle our iiermissible 
powder at cost to the miners. In fact we made the price a little too low. We 
have found that the cost of handling tlie powder, added to tlie cost laid down, 
docs not quite keep us in the clear. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there any of the opposition of the union miner 
due to the fact that the company should bear tlie difference in cost? 

Mr. Weitzel. I don’t kimw. I talked to one of the Government officials the 
ether day about an attempt that had been made to introduce it In some mine in 
Montana, and the union ofiiclals and operators both said they thought it was a 
good thing, but after it bad been taken up at the union meetings, the excuse 
was given “That we have a provision in our contract for powder at $2.50 a 
keg, and we don’t care to change.” 

C/ommissioner Garretson. Unless the company bore the added cost. 

Mr. Weitzel. As u matter of safety to both life and property, black powder 
should not he used, except it is fired by an electric battery from outside the 
mine. I think that any operator should be allowed to use it in the mine, after 
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everybody is out, if lie wants to take tUe chance of blowing the mine up, be 
ougJit to have that opportunity. 

Commissioner Garbetson. In regard to tlie desirability of a miner decreasing 
his intelligence, you testified before tlie commission, that when he be- 
came more intelligent he was a less desirable factor in that he was harder to 
control. 

Mr. Weitzel. I didn’t say that. 

(’ommissioner Gakbetson. WJiat did you say? 

l\rr. Weitzel. I said that when he was more experienced he was harder to 
control, that he did not have the dread of tlie danger. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Are you sure the record is not “ intelligence? ” 

:Mr. Weitzel. No; 1 mean, I certainly did not intend to make that statement 
I feel quite certain it is not tliat. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Well 

Mr. Weitzel. I liad a conversation with the mine inspector tlie other day 
about a case he liad ^ 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Eitlier “ intelligence ” or “ experience,” let it go 
at eitlier one ratlier than to take tlie time to argue wlilch it is. 

Mr. Wettzei.. That is a well-known fact 

Commissioner Gakbetson. LshT it due to tlie fact that as lie becomes more 
experienced, lie not only becomes exiierienced in mining work, lie becomes ex- 
perienced in a knowledge of ids own civil riglits? 

Air. Weitzel. Well 

Commissioner Gakbetson. And the nearer he gets to citizenship the less de- 
sirable lie is as a miner? 

Mr. Weitzel. No; I wouldn't say that. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Well, is it not a fact tliat the standard of de- 
velopment, eitlier of intelligence or experience, sliould ap[>ly exactly alike to 
the employees of an enterprise from tlie top to tlie bottom? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. It is not? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. Sliow me. 

]Mr. Weitzel. If I iinderstoixl your qneslion, it implied that as a man in- 
creased ill iiitelligenco lie was a less desiralile employee. 

Commissioner Garbetson. No; lie is a better one? 

Iilr. Weitzel. Oli, yes. 

(Commissioner Gabretson, In intelligence an<l ex])erionce? 

5Ir. Weitzel. Yes, sir; he iiroduces mere iirodiicl. He is mere efficient, but 
be is less careful of his owu life. 

(Commissioner Gakbetson. He is more difficult to control? 

liir. Weitzel. He gets familiar with tlie duiigiu-, and familiarity lireeds con- 
tempt. , 

(Commissioner Garbetson. And lie gets familiar with the restriction ot his 
riglits, and it pnxluces contempt for restriction? 

i\Ir. Weitzel. Yes; if ins dglits are restricted. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Tlie application of yonr tlieory, .is you stated it, 
either would mean that tlie officers of tlie company, from pit boss up to fore- 
man, are more desirable with experience, and the men below tliat are less 
desirable? 

Mr. Weitzel. No. 

(Commissioner Gakbetson. If tliat is not tlie case, is not your phrasing a little 
unfortunate? 

Mr. Weitzel. When I said desirable, in tliat sense I referred to iiis iielng 
an easier man to control in tlie way of setting timbers in his working place and 
obeying the rules of the mine as to .safety ; he is a more efficient man, or should 
be, the most experienced? 

Commissioner Garbetson. Are serfs more ileslrahle tliaii freemen for con- 
trolling puriioses? 

Mr. Weitzel. I do not get just yonr meaning. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I will illustrate: I know two railroud.s tlmt. prior 
to 1861, owned their brakemen ; they were a little liigh colored, but they owned 
them. They were more easily controlled than now. 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, .sir. 

Cominls.sioner Garbetson. That is the difference between serfs and free men. 
Yon stated tliat you would be glad to attend committee meetings called for 
the puiT>ose of electing checkwelghmen? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Gahrktsox. Would you be equally glad to stay away from tbeia 
ami let the committee itself elect checkweighmeu? 

Mr. WErfzi!:i.. If I tliought it vvoui<l be successful I would. Anything at all 
that would re.sult in the election of cliei'kwelghmen would be desirable to me. 

Coimni.ssioner Gakket.son. What has been the fate of checkweighmeu if they 
piouerly carried out their duties V 

Air. WKiTZEi-. The fate of the chcckweighman is that some of the miuers 
Ihiuk that the checkweighniaii is favoring some other uuiier or imtiouulity, and 
they ohjwt to it. 

(Commissioner (jAJtRE'J'sox. AN'hat JiajqH.ms if the comiainy get>^ the idea that 
he is giving full weights? What is his tenure of service; would It be much 
longer? 

Mr. Weit/.ki.. There is no objection to that. We want to give and do give our 
miners exact weights, so far as it is in our powei' to do so. As explained by 
Mr. Osgood, we check the weights of tlie miuers with tlie weights of the shi|)- 
ments and they tally very closely. 

Commi.ssionei- Gahket.sow. As a maU(‘r of fact, is tlic miner responsible for 
shortages that occur between tlie pit mouth aiul the consumer, or is the coni' 
paii.v re.sponsilile? 

Ah'. A\’Kn7.Ki,. Tiie company is held respoii.sihle by the railroads for losses 
lietwiHMi the tijiple and the consumer; a great deal of coal is spilled, hut the 
railroads do not assume that respou.sihility. 

('ommissioiicr OAjutKTso.N. Should the miner? 

Mr. Wkit/.kl. No, .sir; the coal is weigheil ai tlie mine, on tlie tratdv .scales 
at the mines; that is the wiaglit that is compai'ed with the ti])ple weights, 
ami there is no chance for a loss hets\(‘ea the dumiiing of tlie car and the rail- 
I'oad. 

{.'ominissioner Gauket.sox. Only under tho.se circumstances wiiere it is 
admit led that the company did .screen before weighing, or the clrcumstunces 
where they screened without admitling it? 

Air. Wkitzki,. You .say “.screened before weighing”; that is the law in 
(Jolorado to neigh before .scremiing. There are a numher of districts in the 
Giiltcil States wliere the coal is screened before weighing and in some union 
districts. 

(hmimi.ssiomM* Gakrkt.son. Tliat is where tiie contract provides for it? 

Ah’. Wkitzkl. Yes; and the contract is always made Idgher so as to com- 
IKMisate for tli(‘ whole product. 

Gommissioiier Garrkt.sox. There is never an objection whore it is a contract 
provision ? 

Air. Wkitzkl. Tliero is an objc^'tioii. There is a light in Ohio. Tlie pas.sage 
of llie law shows that. The UnittHl Aline Workers of America are against the 
lump'Coal liasis— I believe princiiially because it is a measure of .skill ami puts 
a premium on skill; tlie man that iiroduces more lump coal gets more mouey. 
At one of our mines in Fremont C’ounty where we employ a sort of double 
standard, we weigli tlie coal on top, as mine run, tlieii sc reen it and weigli tlie 
screened coal and iiay a separate price fur .scrtHuiod, and our mines earitiHi 
liremiums In two years of I liave a statement sliowing tlie increase 

of wagOsS due to tliis .system. 

Gommissioner Garukt.sox. Skill is tlie oiitgrowtli of exiKU'ieiice? 

Air. Weitzel. Ye.s, sir. 

(Ymimissioner (jAKREt.sox. And if experience means tliat a man hei'omes more 
liudesirable, is he not a fool then to develop .skill and experience? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes; lie would lie If that were true, but it is not. 

(.Vuumi.ssioiier Garretsox. Has your company develotied a species of feu- 
dalism ill wliieli you furnish tlie brand of religion that your men enjoy and 
in wlilcli you direct the brand of social entertaimuents tliey will Iiave and in 
whicli you direct tlie schools tliey sliull attend, and tlie matter w'hicli tliey may 
read as furnislied in your reading rooms? Is that feudalism or freemen'.s 
style? 

Air. WTutzel. If it were true, it would be feudalism, but it is not true. Our 
miners attend wliat meetings they wish and get what literature tliej want. 
Tliey may eitlier buy it in the stores or have it sent to tliem tlirough tlie iKist 
oftice. 

Gommissioner (iARiiETsox. Your camps are detaclied; hou far would tiiey 
have to travel? 

Air. Weitzel. Not at all. They could get tliem througli the mail. Some of 
our camps are connected by street cars with the city of Trinidad. All have 
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railroad connections and the miners come to Trinidad in large numbers ; in 
fact, the town is supported largely by them. 

Commissioner Garretson. They get religion, politics, etc., by parcel post? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir ; 1 did not say that. If they do not want to attend the 
camp cl lurch, they can go to town, and some of them do. I called one of them 
on the phone last Sunday and he was in Trinidad at church. 

Commissioner Gahretson. I have heard it dwelt on, what absence tliere was 
of industrial unrest there was in your territory. Now, is the peace that pre- 
vails in that territory contributed to very largely by this process of weeding 
out agitators? 

^Ir. Weitzel. Well, it might be said to be in a way ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In other wonls, there is no objection on the part 
of the employees, as a body, voiced, because everybody that objects is imme- 
diately gotten out of camp? 

:Mr. Weitzel. No, sir; they are not. When a man objects, his objection is 
investigated, and if he has been wronged that wrong is redressed. 

Commissioner Garretson. After the series of strikes that have occurred in 
that territory in the past years, and the methods of dealing with agitators that 
has been in vogue, does not the iieace down there smack .strongly of the peace 
in a cemetery? 

Mr. Weitzel. Oh, no; I do not claim 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). It is like tlie peace of Goil tliat 
passeth all understanding? 

l\fr. Weitzel. I do not claim and never have that men are entirely satisfie<l. 
I never .saw a man who was entirely satistied; I am not, and I don't think 
that you are. 

Commissioner Garretson. Sure not. 

Mr. Weitzel. A man wiien he is entirely satisfied is ready for the cemett'ry. 

Commissioner Garretson. It has been testified liere I’cpe.atedly tliat they are 
.satisfied and that there is no unrest. 

IVfr. Weitzel, Not by me. 

Commissioner Garretson. No, I grant you not ; do you iK-licve there is 
unrest? 

Air. Weitzel.. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliat is all. 

Cliairman Walsh. Is there anytliing else? 

Air. Weitzel. Well 

(’hairman Walsh. Airs. ITarrlman has one or two questions that she would 
like to ask you. 

Commissioner Harrthan. Mr. Weitzel, I would like to know liow much you 
come in contact witli the individual miners? 

Mr. Weitzel. I usually come home about Saturday noon, and sometimes 
Friday night. I am home until the Monday evening train, and between Monday 
and Saturday I am at the mines almost continually from one to another. I 
never go to a camp without talking to .some of tlie miners. 

Oimmissioner Harhtman, How readily can tlie ludlvidiial miner have access 
to you, for instance, with a complaint? 

Mr. Weitzel. If he wants to speak to me, he can watch for me when I como 
to the camp, or he can write me a letter. I get lots of letters from, miners 
vnlcing their complaints and often they are justified. I have discharged super- 
intendents because I thought they did not deal justly with the miners, as u 
primary cause, and mine foremen, and have reversed the decisions of mine 
foremen and superintendents at different times. I could relate instances to you 
here from now until noon if you wished to listen. 

Coniml-ssloner Harriman. That Is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one moment, please. In order to straighten 
out the record, and make clear a seeming misunderstanding, I find here, in 
yesterday’s testimony, the statement made by a witness, going on to recite 
that he found some trouble in a mine purchased by his company in Huerfano 
County, in which, among other things, he said : 

“ I told them I did not think there was, and I asked them why. They said, If 
there is no likelihood of your buying that mine, we want to work there. I says, 
‘ What Is the trouble with you?’ And the man who spoke, his name was O’Neil, 
and he said, ‘ I want you to understand I am a union man, and these boys with 
me, and we won’t have any foreman come and direct us wliere we are to set our 
timbers. We have all been in the mines longer than your foreman has.* That 
was one of my experiences to lead me to believe 
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" Chalrmati Walsh. Would the logic of that not be that it is preferable to 
hire men ignorant of the location of mines and non-Engllsh-speaklng? 

“Mr, WKit^KL. Oh, no; I would not say so. I found these nieiubers of the 
United Sline Woi-kers the hardest to handle, the men who did not want to sub- 
ject themselves to the discipline of the mine.” 

Nothing said about intelligence. 

Commissioner GabretsOxV. The commissioner is entirely in error, I quot(‘d 
fi'om the testimony before the congressional committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything further? 

Mr. WEiTZEr. There has been some information asked for at different tinu'S 
(luring the sitting of the commission of wldch I made notes, and which tlie 
witnesses were not able to explain. 

Chairman Walsh, I asked you if you had anything further; anything you 
liave, please put it in. 

Mr. Weitzel. I believe Mr. Welhorn told you of the nationalities. I find our 
English-speaking percentage has increased during the strike. Our census before 
the strike showed IJI.G per cent; our last census showed 20.8 i)cr cent of English- 
speaking men. I told you last night the cost of the Prlmero saloon was about 
eight or nine thousand dollars. I bn-^sed my valuation on what I knew the Tercio 
salo(m building stood on the books $G,()0d, and it was much smaller, T looked it 
up and found that the Primero building, while twice as large, stands on onr 
books at only $3,000. 

Chairman Walsh. You charged the saloon kiHqx'r $1,500 a year f<u’ that 
saloon building? 

Air, AA'eitzel. I don’t know. 

(’hairman AA’alsh. Yo\i tohl me it was .$1.5d0 a year. Wlion was that saloon 
built? 

Mr, Weitzel. It was there when I came with the company in 1908. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Then this saloon l)nilding that cost $3, (XX) liad paid for 
itself in two year.s and you are making $ 1,000 a year off of the licpior sold the 
men? 

Air, Weitzel. That Is the case, but as I said yesterday, I iim against the 
saloon business in any form. 

Chairman AA’alsit. Have you authority to do away with tliat particular one 
{.t Primero? 

Air. AA’eitzel. I think I will have now. 

Chairman AValsh. Have yon had? 

Air. Weitzel. I did not have, but I closed tliat saloon up for a peidod. I did 
not clos<' it for a jieriod, but at a time wlien the saloons wen' open in Las 
Animas County on Sunday, I said no saloon.s on our property sliould run on 
Sunday and that one was cIoshI, and onr men went down to Old Segundo, and 
some of the men there built additions to their places of business. Tlie men 
would go to Segundo, and when they went that distance they took more on than 
they could get home with, and I believe that a.s long as saloons are In existence 
in the near neighborhood, it is a matter of protection to have one on your own 
pi-oiierty. 

Some questions were a.sked about (he acHdents in the State of Colorado. I 
liave a statement here showing the accidents per thousand at our mines for the 
last three years. 

In 1911 our accidents were 3..51 per thousand; in the balance of the State 
8.99, and in the United States 3.73. We were 0.22 below the Unitt'd States. 

In 1912 our accidents were 3.4 per thousand; in tlu' United States 3.15 and 
in the balance of the State of Colorado they were 9.05. 

In 1913 the C. F. & I. accidents were 3.73 and in the balance of the State 
11.19, I have not got the record f(U’ the United States for 1913. Here is the 
statement for the record. 

(The document referred to is printed as Weitzel Exhibit No. 3.) 

You asked Air. Dalrymple about the accidents for 1914 when he was on the 
stand. I have gotten from his oftiee the information that in the 11 months 
past there were 77 fatal accidents In the State. Last year — 1913 — there were 
110 fatal accidents reported, but only 108 of those should actually be charged 
to the mines, as two occurred in coal wnsher.s. So, in 1914, tlu' rate of acci- 
dents was 7 a month, and in 1913 It was 9. 

Commissioner Garretson. In making tho.se figures, what do you call acci- 
dents? 

Mr. WEirzEL. Fatal accidents only. 
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C'ommissionor O'Co.xnei.l. Havi* .vou givtMi any !ittontU>n to geiKTal aocldcnts, 
JOS cornpaml with I’nitod States stutisticsV 

Mr. Weitzei,. Yes, sir; I .sul<l yesterday we had, undoubtedly, dangerous con- 
ditions here tliat did not obtain In any other mining district, unless it might 
he in New ^lexico or some of tlie other Roc‘ky Mountain districts on account of 
the disturbances. There is no question tliat in a number of our coal fields, at 
least, tlie coal seams tlirown up and then subdivided, and that is tiie reason 
of a great many fractures of the overlying stratum. 

Commissioner (VCox.xeli.. l>oes tliat not prevail in every Colorado mine? 

]\Ir. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. Then wliy is that iliffereut showing? 

]Mr. Weitzei,. In three of the companies tliis light is hroiight against, the i>er- 
ceiitage of accidents is low— the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., the Victor-American 
Fuel Co., and tiie C. F. A I. In .some of tlie years, I read, both the Victor- 
American and the Rocky Mountain Co. are below us, down to 2.82 per tliousaml, 
as tlie mine inspector’s I'ciiovt shows it. I account for tiie three larger com- 
panies having a smaller ratio of accidents by their better discipline. 

Commissioner O'IJonxei.l. I have here the figures of the State inspector put 
in the record the other day, and they are in around about as 4 to 8, 3.114 to 71. 
Why is that extraordinary condition? 

Mr. Weitzei,. I can only account for that by saying that the discipline is not 
enforced. For instance, in order to learn wliat the people who signed uj) with 
tlie unions were doing, and wlio were objecting in regard to the new law, 1 sent 
some of our men to visit .some of tlie union mines in tlie Slate, There is a 
mine operated liy tlie union in tliis Slate, and which lias always h(‘en known as 
a union mine. They signed up as soon as (lie strike was called and lune Ifeeii 
in operation four years. And while the law requires that two openings shall 
' he made to the mine within a specified time, they are .still operating with only 
one, with a main .shaft eleven Immlred feet deep, where the men are sent ilown 
with iiQ chance of escape if this deep sliaft sliould cave in, Tiiat is operated on 
State coal land. They have mtido no efi’ort to comply with tiie law. 

In other union mines in Huerfano C<nmty as late as Juno I found tliat wliile 
tliere was lots of dust in those mines that no sprinklers wen? installed and that 
there was no telephone; also, tliat they were using wooden trapdoors, while th<‘ 
doors are requirt'd to be covered by m*ncombu<til.)lo material, yet tliey had nnol ■ 
no effort to do so. 

Manways are required for the men to travel, and where manways aix* not in 
use you are reiiuired to cut a hole in the solid sides, and whitewash tliem, 
every 50 feet. None of that work had been done. 

They were using black powder in some of those mines. One mine in Gunni- 
son County operated by the .same coniiiuny that operates on State land in Fre- 
mont County, the most inllammalile district in tlie State, is still using black 
powder, although proiiihited by law. 

One of tliese companies— I don’t know all of the companies that haw signed 
up with tlie union— it was claimed at the beginning of tlie strike it m us neces- 
sary to have the union in order to enforce the law. The State mine inspector 
is a union man; all his deputies are union men; and they owe their appoint- 
meiits to the backing of the United Jline Workers. There Is m* question about 
that, and I don’t tliink thy wouhl deny it. 

Here is the Alliance Coal Co., that has signed up with tlie Tadted Mine Work- 
ers of America, and they killed 23^ men per thousand in 1013. The Amailor 
Fuel Co. killed 20 per cent of tlieir men in 1013 — 200 per thousand. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. Is that tlie result of some extraordinary condition? 

Mr. Weitzel. No ; tliey Iiad no explosion. And some of the others. I tell you 
this to shoiv you that the union is not necessary to enforce the law, because it is 
the nonunion places that have the smallest luimher of fatal accidents. Here is 
the Baldv Coal Co., operated by tlie union, that killed 111 men per thousand 
in 1913. ' 

Those are some of the tilings that lielp to make the high average for Colorado. 

Commissioner Lennon. They are comparatively small mines, are tliey not? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir ; and the matter of supervision should be easier. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you |K)sitive that the situation in Ohio, Illlnoks, 
and Iowa, where the average has been reduced, has been bettereil since tlie 
Joint agreement has been in effect? 

Mr. Weitzel, I think the average has been decreased In all of tiiese States, 
hut I do not think it is on account of unionism, but on account of better 
conditions. 
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Commis.sionor Lexxox. What lais he<Mi the influence on legislation — who hag 
iniluenced tlie legislature the most to secure tills legislation? 

Mr. WErrzEL. In Colorado, tiie United Mine Workers of America, 

Commissioner Lexxon. And all over the country? 

Mr. Weitzel, I don’t know. It was tlirough the agency of the United Mine 
Workers that the Ihav was ftr.st Introduced In 1918. I will .say f<»r iny company 
that there lias been lio change in tlie operation of its mine since the law was 
passed, a.s \A'e had practically all the features of the new law in operation 
before it was passed. 

Tlie fact that tliese are small mines is no reason in iny mind that the fatal 
accidents should increase, hut that they shoul<l allow a better supervision than 
in tlie large mine. 

We are the company that has been assailed most in the jnihlic pia‘<s. and 
by the organizers up and down tlie State, as liaving horrible conditinns in our 
mines, and being responsible for the large loss of life. In tlie Statc‘ iniiu‘ in- 
spector’s report, who, as I .sjiid before, is a strong union man, in 1911 he says, 
in his letter to the governor : 

“I believe it is fair to give credit to llio.se operators who Imve cooperahvl 
with this department in making improvenumls r(*coininended beyond the re- 
Qulreinenls of the present mining law; and in acknowledging tlic <'once,ssion.s 
made by them, it must ho further adcU*!! that there is no authority emlnMlied in 
the law by which tlie.se conceded improvements could lnJ^•e been enforced, no 
mutter how essential they were to protect tlie life and health of employees. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ranks first in making iiuprovenieiits not com- 
pulsory or demanded by the law.” 

Cliairman I^'alsk. Was that Mr. Dalrymiile? 

Mr. Weitzel, Yes, sir. I have a stutenumt prepared here. It has been 
hei’aldcd about the country that on account of meanness and unwillingness to 
spend money for improvements tliese accidents occurred. I came willi the 
company on IMarcli 15, 1908, and while I am not inferring tliat this sort of 
thing did not go on before', I have imnie this statement only since my connection 
with the company; from April 1, IIKIS, to January 1, 1018, we spent $101,720.80 
in providing better ventilation, sprinkling, telephone sy.steni, manways, and 
rescue apparatms. In 1013 for labor for .sprinkling, and operation of humidity 
boilers, to liuniidify the air, before it goes into tlie mine, we spent In wagea 
111 one county, Las Animu.s, $10,104.71. I want to say that my company has 
iK'ver denied me one dollar that I have asked for for an improvement that 
tended to create better conditions and safer conditions for tlie miner. 

It lia.s been charged that we do not pay for “dead work.” Tliat is one of 
the items in the miner.s’ charge. I take this statement drawn off for tlie year 
ending June 30, 1014, where we paid for labor in dead work $210,601.45. 

You a.sked me ye.ster(iay evening whether I would obj(‘ct to organizers going 
Into our camps and holding meeting.s — organizei's of tlie Unitwl Mine U’orkers — 
and I said I would. My objei-tion to tliis organization is not to them as ua 
organization or because it is an organization, but on account of the organiza- 
tion and the character of the iieople who represent it — not ail of them. I am 
very good friends with .some of the leaders in Colorado. But there is .something 
liindamentally wrong in this organization, in the fact that It teaches class 
hatred. It teaches the employee that the employer is his enemy, and that he 
must keep away from him and have nothing to do with him. 

Hero is a circular that was posted in Trinidad for a meeting of the Unlti'd 
^line Workers, or calling people tv) attend their meeting, in wliich it say.g 
[reading] ; 

“The discrimination of tlie C. F. & I. Co. against organized labor; tlm 
criim*s committed against the life and liberty of the miners, their wives and 
children; the control of the most important political, jurisdictional, and 
exmitive offices by this corporation ; the outrages against the people which must 
lead finally to a general degeneration, as the many crimes committevl lately 
show, can be .stopped only by tlie State’.s ownersliip of the mines and the control 
of the State, counties, and cities by the working class.” 

In the sfieeches that you have quoted from 

Commls-sioner Lennon (interrupting). Do you know who wrote that? 

Mr. Weitzel. I don’t know; I know it calls that meeting, and aiinoimcea 
the .speiikers as John IMcLennan, president of the Colora<1o State Federation of 
Labor; and John R. Law.son, a member of the executive hoard, district No. 15. 
I will just leave this v lth you us un exhibit 
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(The paper offeretl by the witness was hi printeil form.) 

In the siieech of Mother Jones, quotecl by Mr. AVelnstock yesterday, as an 
illu.stratlon dealing with class hatred, it says: “Fellow workers — 1 won’t say 
* Ladies and gentlemen,’ for ladies and gentlemen are thieves, robbers, and 
highwaymen.” And more stuff of an incendiary nature ; but I guess I 
won’t 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Ts that the same speech? 

I Mr. Weitzel. Yes. 

I Chairman Walsh. Well, we have that. 

(The witness submitted the address referred to, arid it is printed as “Weii- 
zel Exhibit, No. 4.”) 

Mr. Weitzel. Well, that is one of the objections I have to tliis organization. 
If it were conductetl and handled as some of the other labor organizations, for 
instance, as Brother Garretson’s, and was on a high order, there might be 
less objec'tlon to It. Rut there is abundant evidence to show that this organiza- 
tion teaches the members that they must not communicate with the boss. 
Those sections, taken from the district 14 by-laws, which fine a man if he gives 
evidence either to the mine ofhcial or to anyone else, fining him and expelling 
him, is the best illustration of that. 

Commission Lennon. Who employs the miners that are employed by the 
Colorado Coal & Iron Co.? 

IMr. Weitzel. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. The superintendent, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. They are not employed by the United Mine Workers, 
are they? 

^ Mr. Weitzel. No, sir; if they were, our accident rate w’ouhl not be so low. 

Commissioner Lennon. If you employ miners, who make up the pi'ople who 
must compose the members of the miners’ organization? 

^fr. Weitzel. Who make up the people? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; If you employ the miners — the organization of 
the United Mine Workers of America being an organization — who is it that 
fixes the standard for membership in the miners’ organization? 

I\fr. Weitzel. There is no standard ex^1q)t the ability to pay dues. 

Commissioner Lennon. In other words, if they want members at all they 
must take such men ns you employ? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes; but what I object to is their teaching these men, the 
principles 

Commissioner Lennon. We will get to (bat in a minute. WIkto are these 
people from that compose the employ<‘(‘S of the mines? Where was (heir 
nativity in the main? 

Mr, Weitzel. Well, a large number of them are from Europe. 

Commissioner Lennon. Southeastern Europe, southern Italy, and other 
parts? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes; there are a great many southern Italians and a great 
many northern Italians, too. 

Commissioner Lennon, Wljat are the class standards in (hose countries— 
what have those people inherited as <*lass divisions? Wlien they come here, 
what ideas do they come to this country with, as to classes and class divisions? 

Mr. Weitzei.. Well, I suppose they have pronounceil ideas. 

Commissioner Lennon, An organization, the foundation of which is laid by 
you In the employment, and they being the only on(‘s the minors can admit 
as members, they coming from countries where classes have existed for gener- 
ations — then you complain of cln.«!S distinction taught by miners. 

Mr. Weitzel. And taught by the American citizens who are the organizers 
and at the head of this organization ; not by the men wlio come from Europe. 
They take to that teaching, probably, very readily. 

Commissioner Lennon. Let me ask this, with the same membership, and It 
could not be different, suppose ^Ir. Garretson was Mr. White, would you do 
business with him? 

Mr. Weitzel. If lie taught the right kind of principles to the men, we 
might consider it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you acquainted with Mr. White? 

Mr. Weitzel. No, sir; and I do not believe Dir. White is the worst man In 
that organization either, by any means. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all I care to ask. 

Commissioner Gahbetson. I just want to ask one question. I have been 
shot into this thing personally, hypodermically, a couple of times. What I 
want to know is this, Mr. Weitzel, taking the example you have seen hero 
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of Mio principle dediirfd by the niino owners, ns Die underlying principle, do 
you believe that you would deal with me any quicker tban you would with 
Frank Hayes? 

Mr. Weitzel. If the literature sent out by your organization and the pub- 
lished statements of the position of this union were on ihe right line, they 
might deal with you. 

(Vmmilssloner Gahketson. Take my utterances as a sample of the literature. 

Mr. Weitzel. I think I would get along with you all riglit. 

(Commissioner Garretson. He is a good Christian. 

Mr. Weit,:el. My idea of this matter of labor and cai)itnl is the observance 
rtf the golden rule, “Do unto others as you w'ould liave them do iiiilo you.” 
That is tlie principle that I 

(Commissioner Garretson. Vmi rlooT lake the Chicago version, “Do him 
first”? 

Mr. Wettzel. No, sir. Sometliing has been asked about the miners being 
compelled to deal in company stoi-es. So far as onr company is concerned, 
there is no rule of that kind in existence. I have always insisted that a man 
had a right to siKnd his money where he pleased. When 1 was down at 
I’rimero last ww^k with your INIr. McCusker, we were driving into Prlinero 
('amp, and two wagonloads of goods were being hauled into the camp by 
storekeepers down in Segundo. I think thei‘e are no less than 12 merciiants 
who go up into that camp and take orders and deliver goods in all of our 
camfis, Tiiat is the common practic(\ I uould discharge a boss if I ever heard 
of him trying to comiiel a ]^iaii to deal in the company store. 

J believe the prices in the company stort's compare favorably with or are 
somewhat less than asked in otliei*s. The way prices are fixed in the company 
st(^n^ tlie managi'r, the local manager, will fix them in a -way and have a 
copy of the price list .sent into the general manager’s office, the man who 
l(K»ks after tlie stores, and every time there is a change made in the jirice of 
any article a new price list is printed and a copy sent to tlie general office. 
So thei’e is no oiipoi'tunity for any store manager to charge outrageous prioe.s, 
if he is so disposed. But the proposition is put up to him in this way: If you 
can get tlie business of the men in tliis camp it must be because you treat 
tliem well, liocause your pric(‘s and treatment are right. There is no other 
linsis that they can get the business on. 

You Jisked something tlie other day about the numbeu,’ of members in the 
riiited .Afiiie Workers of America before the strike was called, and Mr. McLen- 
nan said he did not know. I have: a list of the members, and 1 counted them up 
the other day. They had 15(5 members iu the 0. F. & I. camp, in the two 
counties, which represented 4.3 i»er cent. They had a total of 1,001, which 
rcpre.scuited in the tw’o coiinlios a total of 12.3 jx^'r cent. 

Gonnnissioner Lennon. l»id you get that list from tlm roster of the union? 

Mr. Weitzel. Sir? 

(’ommissioner Lennon. Jiid y<ui get that list from the rosier of the union? 

Mr. Weitzel. No. 

Goinifiissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Kir. Weitzel. Something else 1ms been said about the character of the or- 
ganizers of tlie United Kline Workers. I hold in my iiand a letter written by 
one of tlie organizers of the United Kline Workers, offering to make a deal 
and sell out a list of the members and organizers. Strange to say, the man Is 
still in the employ of the organization as an organizer, altliough this tiling has 
b(‘en expo.sed. 

( •(umnissioner Weinstock. Have you tlui (jrigiiuil letter there? 

Mr. ^^'E 1 TZEL. Yes, sir. 

( Nunmissinner Weinstock. Will you read it? 

Mr. Weitzel [reading] : 

Tkimuai), ('olo., ihtvrh /}, Idli. 

Kir. .T. S. Thompson, 

^utH'vinlfndcnt Colorado Furl if Iron Co. 

Trinidad, Colo, 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, wMsIi to present for the consideration of your 
companv tiie following prop(»sition : AVe are in poses.sion ns organizers for the 
United Mine Workers of Ainericu of certain infonnutlon, as to the names and 
addresses of other organizers and members of local unions in this southern 
('oal field, wliich w’e are willing to Impart to you for a reasonable considera- 
llon and hereby offer to do so, together with such other useful information 
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AN'liieli we may possess'. In return we shall exi^ect cash payment of a sura to 
be later tletermlnetl aud which we should like you to suggest. 


Mike Lvoda. 
Pasquinelli Settimo, 

►Signed in the presence of — 

G. B. Parker.* 

S. S. De Lappk. 


C(minii.s,'^lo?iei‘ Baj.lard. What is the date? 

Mj‘. WEnzEi.. Marcli 14, 1P12. 

C(anniissioner Weinstock. How did tlie letter get in your possession? 

Mr. Weitzel. I think it was written and brought in. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was anything done about it afterwards? 

Jlr. AVeitzel. I think a letter was written and signed afterwards wanting to 
hurry up the proiM)sitlon. There mlglit be some Question ahout tlie .signature 
oil that here. We have some orders here with his signature oii wlieu he uas 
working at the mine to comj)are with his siguatuie on his letter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say the matter was exposed? 

Mr. Wettzel. Ye.s. 

Coniml.ssiomu* AA'ein.stock. How? 

Mr. AVeitzei.. The letter was photographed and puhli.shed in the papers. 

C(unmlssiouer AVetn.stock. AVhat action dhl the union take in the matter? 

Mr. AATnTZEE. They said — John McLennan and I talked ahout it, and he said it 
is a forgery. Ho .said, “ AA'e are going to prosecute somebody for it." 1 said. 
“There Is nothing like extmsing tlie truth; go to if. You should prosecute 
anybody that would try forgery of that kind." But the prosecution never was 
.started, and Mike was continued us an organizer. 

Commissioner AA'ekn.stock. AA'Imt is Ihe name of the party? 

Mr. WwTZEL, Mike Livoda. I saw him in (he room the other day. I d<»n’t 
know whether lie is here this morning or not. I do not see him. 

Commissioner AA'EiNwS'r<x;K. Hus tliere been any other instanci* of graft - 
attempted graft or real graft — on tlie part of union representatives? 

Mr. AA’eitzel. Not to my knowledge. I want to say in eouclusion. you \^'ere 
asking something as to the numher of men that quit and went out on a strike 
and asked Mr. AVelborn to get the figure.s. Do you care for those now? 

Chairman AVal.sh, Anything you have there that I have iisktHl for that has not 
been put in, or anything that might .suggest itself to you, Mr. AVeitzel, if it has 
not been covered. 

Mr. AVeitzel. In September, 1018, we hud 5,760 men employed in the fuel 
department and proilucwl that month 278,888 tons. AVhen the sti-lke was called 
2,613 men went out on strike. During tlie next month, October—I liaven’t made 
the deduction to s(‘e how many went out, but we had, well, from 5,750 take 
2,618, which loaves a remainder of 3,137. In October our ranks were still 
further reduced to 2,588. '^Fhat was the number working in October. AVe 
produced 114,718 tons. In November we had 2,186 and produced 98,895 tons. 
December we had 2,915 and produced 121,528 tons. In January, 1914, we had 
8,383 ; produced 164,863. In February we liad 8.643 and produced 150,594 tons. 
March we had 3,521 and produced 180,190 tons. In April we had 3,450 and 
produced 154,844. In May we had ,3,140 and produced 178,367. 

You will notice Aiiril pnaluctioii is very low for the number of men at work. 
That was the time we had the trouble in the southern districts. 

(loramlssioner AVeinstock. AVhat is the effect of the reduced output on the 
price? 

Mr. Weitzel. I have nothing to do with the sales department. I haven’t any 
Idea whether there was a change made in prices or not. 

In June we had 3,141 men at work, who produced 188,529. July we had 3,331 
men at work; produced 18*5,878 Ions. In August we Imd 3,876 men; produce<l 
189,619 tons. September we had 8,584 men ; produced 202,432 tons. Tu October 
we employed 8,985 men ; prodiiceil 211,016 tons. 

By the way, I think the street fight in AValsenburg has tieen mentioned. 
Now, here is the notice that was posted on the door of tlie man that 

Chairman Walsh. Just read it so we cun hear it. Hand it to tlie stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr. Weitzel (reading) : 

“ Warning Mi’S. Dutch. If you don’t move out of this nolgliborhoiKl within 
48 hours w’e will blow you out. Scabs can’t live with white iieoiile. Your 
husband is scabbing. We mean business. The committee.” 
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coAt miners' strike. 


'Clmirmnn Walsh, Who wus this lady, ]\Irs. Dutdi? Was sla* a resident? 

Mr. Wkitzel. She was a resident of Walseubiirg, and her hiisbuud was 
workin^^ at the Walsen mine. 

Chairuiaii Walsh. That was put on the door of their dwellin;i? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. The next day when the wajjon went (l(M\'n to i/iove 
her there was a mob siirroundeil the wu;;oa; there was a nois(‘ and a ti^id 
ensued in which there were some men killed. A\'oiild you like to ha^•e this 
notice? 

('hairinan Walsh. A copy of thi.s notice will be made and relumed. 

Mr. Weitzel. x\ud tliere iindicatin.iri are some circulars will) reference (o 
llie law that I for]UM)t to give you last night. The law of lOlM ixsjulred thal 
mine foremen and fire bo-sses should take examinations and hold certilicat('.s 
I began an educational pi'ogram by appointing one of our men who is 
acknowledged to he the first man in the State in knowledge of milling, and 
especially tla? technical features of it, and we opened a correspondence school, 
.sending out questions of tlie cliaracfer tliat tliey would likely be asked at those 
examination.s, and this man corrected (lie papers, Tliese ar<' (^ircul;irs to tlie 
superintendents as to the organization of clas.ses. We ajipoiuted our division 
engineers, men from his office 

Commi.ssioner Gabretson. Did you have a copy of tlie questions ihat wise to 
be a.sked? 

Mr. AVkitzel. No, .sir. Of course not ; the committee liad not met. Tliere were 
u large number of the men tliat responded to tliis invitalion to take up tlie study, 
aufl at our meeting in Trinidad tliere were aliout 205 took tiie examination 
and a very large majority' of tliom passed. 

(The circular letters and list of questions were sulimitted and apiusir among 
tlie exhibits at the end of this title as “ W(‘itzel Exliilnt No. 5.’’) 

I liave some letters of inlimidation. I don't 8ui»ix>se you cai‘e for tlieni. I 
have tiirown away almost all the stuff I liad of tliat nature. There is iiotliing 
mucii 

( Viiiimissioner Wein.stook. I liiink tiiey ouglit to lie included In the record. 

riiuirman Walsh. Mr. Weiiistcwk would like to liave you road tliose. 

Mr. Weitzel. Addressed to Mrs. Jennie Genardi, Wulsenburg, Colo. [ Reads :] 

Dear Scars This is to inform you that if you continue to be a dirty scab and 
be on tlie company’s .side lasTULse tliey let you .go into their camp and sell your 
stuff to your friends, scalis and blacklegs, you will suffer, too. yon big scub. If 
in five other days you continue to sell to tlie scabs we will blow your Iioad up lii 
the air. Signed by the union men, your eiiemle.s. 

Commissioner Weinstik’K. How did it get into your hands? 

Mr. AVeitzeu It came to me tiirougli our superintendent. Tlie lady broiiglit it 
to him. That ^^as written in Italian. I read tlie translation. Tlie original 
letter is here. 

(Said document is as follows:) 


December 30 , 1915 . 

Scab (’ompaxy: AV> liave lieen waiting until now to see if you would come 
away and not seal) up to tlie present. You liuve been cowards and we are now 
compelled to write you this letter. To-day is tlie 30tii, and by tlie 4th of next 
inontli you and your company must be out of tlie camp, and if yon are not out 
we have a brother G. tliat can go In the camp any time he pleases, and your 
house will be blown up in tiie air. Do you understand, you old coward? If 
you don’t understand, we will make you muterstaud. You uuderstand well wluit 
we have said. 

We are signing you enemies. 

Tk ABTQ U M qOBDN EG. 


(A second document presented roads as follow.s:) 

You will have to pa.ss your time. I will swear. You must be sure this is 
your destiny. On your first meeting with us you will lie recumjien.sated foi* what 
you are doing. Pray for us. The time is not far when this will be your beil. 
You will sleep eternally. Twenty-seven tliousund are indorsing this. They want 
you dead or alive, just as you like. Surrender. Your time lm< arrivi^k 

On the back tliere is a picture of sword and a pistol. 

Gmimissioner Lennon. Do you charge that to Uie union? 
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Mr. Weitzel. No. A large number of our men have received letters threaten- 
ing tliein with death, or they have said, “We will get you or some of your 
friends. It may not be this year, or next year, or the year following, but we 
will surely get you.” 

These men sometimes brought the letters to the superintendent and read them 
and then would tear them up. The letters would say, “ If you tell this to any- 
one you will be killed, or show it to anyone.” Some of them w'ould bring the 
letter in and read it. There was a large number of those. I had a number, but 
they have been destroyed. Some of them are very vulgar. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you read all of them? 

Mr. Weitzel. I believe I liave read all of the letters I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ilrewster said a good many things that could be commented on. One thing 
he criticized was the heading of the circular sent out by the operators, “ The 
struggle for industrial freedom, as they say it was a misnomer. I think that 
is exactly ndiat this strike has been. And I believe that in time, as people learn 
the truth, the coal operators of Colorado will certainly be subject to less criticism 
than they are now. When the people of the country realize that 50 per cent of 
the tonnage is now under the union domination, and that the Colorado operators 
represent only 2 per cent of the tonnage produced In tlie United States, and 
that we have had the courage to resist the culmination of this gigantic labor 
trust, which had for its object the complete control of the labor producing a 
commodity that is essential to the operation of almost every industry, certainly 
to the well-l)eing of every citizen ; that if their object is ever accomplished, that 
the power will lie in the hands of one or two men to completely tie up all the 
.^jailroads and the industries and affect the lives and you might say the well- 
being of every citizen in the Union; when they realize this, they will have at 
least much less unfavorable critizism of the Colorado operators. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Is it better, I\Ir. Weitzel, in your opinion, that the 
control should lie in the hands of one or two labor leaders than in tlie hands of 
one or two coal operators? 

^Ir. Weitzel, It is not any better either way; it should not be. 

Commi.ssioner Oarretson. Do you know a paper called tlH> Public? 

Mr. Weitzel. No. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you seen a communication under date of 
November 17 published in the Public, directed to Mr. Welborn? 

Mr. Weitzel. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is on this matter you have just testified on, 
industrial freedom, wliat you stand for. After saying certain things— it is 
•signed “ Celia Baldwin Whitehead,” presumably responsible. It says this as 
the closing matter; “Awaiting your answer, I will hazard a guess. You 
mean that you want every man free to take any job yon offer him, on such 
terms as you see fit, without any dictation from a labor union. Honestly, now, 
isn’t that what you mean when you talk of a man’s right to work? ” 

]Mr. Weitzel. Well, a man, of course, if we have work for a man and he 
wants to work for us, he is at liberty to take the job, if that Is wimt it means. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ah ! Is there any choice or election 

I^Ir. Weitzel. Sure, there is. 

Commissioner Garret.son (continuing). On an empty stomach? 

Mr. Weitzel, I say there is a choice or election. 

f’ommissloner Garretson. Were you ever a Methodist? 

Mr. Weitzel. No ; I am a Presbyterian. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. Well, that is worse. In .some uays. But you Imve 
never learned of the doctrine of free moral agency taugljt by tlie Methodist 
Church? 

Mr. Weitzel. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wlieraa man has the right to accept salvation? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. 

Ommissioner Garretson. That is free moral choice, as tlie church says, 
but if he don’t accept it be will be damned? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. There Is as much free moral agency in this elec- 
tion as in the church, isn’t there? 

Mr. Weitzel. I would say this about the church and the free moral agency. 
The union, any union, has no more right to say, because they claim certain 
benefits, that every man In their craft shall belong to their union than the 
people of the church have a right to say that everybody, that the whole world, 
everybody in the world, luu.st joint the church. 
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'Clmirmnn Walsh, Who wus this lady, ]\Irs. Dutdi? Was sla* a resident? 

Mr. Wkitzel. She was a resident of Walseubiirg, and her hiisbuud was 
workin^^ at the Walsen mine. 

Chairuiaii Walsh. That was put on the door of their dwellin;i? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes, sir. The next day when the wajjon went (l(M\'n to i/iove 
her there was a mob siirroundeil the wu;;oa; there was a nois(‘ and a ti^id 
ensued in which there were some men killed. A\'oiild you like to ha^•e this 
notice? 

('hairinan Walsh. A copy of thi.s notice will be made and relumed. 

Mr. Weitzel. x\ud tliere iindicatin.iri are some circulars will) reference (o 
llie law that I for]UM)t to give you last night. The law of lOlM ixsjulred thal 
mine foremen and fire bo-sses should take examinations and hold certilicat('.s 
I began an educational pi'ogram by appointing one of our men who is 
acknowledged to he the first man in the State in knowledge of milling, and 
especially tla? technical features of it, and we opened a correspondence school, 
.sending out questions of tlie cliaracfer tliat tliey would likely be asked at those 
examination.s, and this man corrected (lie papers, Tliese ar<' (^ircul;irs to tlie 
superintendents as to the organization of clas.ses. We ajipoiuted our division 
engineers, men from his office 

Commi.ssioner Gabretson. Did you have a copy of tlie questions ihat wise to 
be a.sked? 

Mr. AVkitzel. No, .sir. Of course not ; the committee liad not met. Tliere were 
u large number of the men tliat responded to tliis invitalion to take up tlie study, 
aufl at our meeting in Trinidad tliere were aliout 205 took tiie examination 
and a very large majority' of tliom passed. 

(The circular letters and list of questions were sulimitted and apiusir among 
tlie exhibits at the end of this title as “ W(‘itzel Exliilnt No. 5.’’) 

I liave some letters of inlimidation. I don't 8ui»ix>se you cai‘e for tlieni. I 
have tiirown away almost all the stuff I liad of tliat nature. There is iiotliing 
mucii 

( Viiiimissioner Wein.stook. I liiink tiiey ouglit to lie included In the record. 

riiuirman Walsh. Mr. Weiiistcwk would like to liave you road tliose. 

Mr. Weitzel. Addressed to Mrs. Jennie Genardi, Wulsenburg, Colo. [ Reads :] 

Dear Scars This is to inform you that if you continue to be a dirty scab and 
be on tlie company’s .side lasTULse tliey let you .go into their camp and sell your 
stuff to your friends, scalis and blacklegs, you will suffer, too. yon big scub. D’ 
in five other days you continue to sell to tlie scabs we will blow your Iioad up lii 
the air. Signed by the union men, your eiiemle.s. 

Commissioner Weinstik’K. How did it get into your hands? 

Mr. AVeitzeu It came to me tiirougli our superintendent. Tlie lady broiiglit it 
to him. That ^^as written in Italian. I read tlie translation. Tlie original 
letter is here. 

(Said document is as follows:) 


December 30 , 1915 . 

Scab (’ompaxy: AV> liave lieen waiting until now to see if you would come 
away and not seal) up to tlie present. You liuve been cowards and we are now 
compelled to write you this letter. To-day is tlie 30tii, and by tlie 4th of next 
inontli you and your company must be out of tlie camp, and if yon are not out 
we have a brother G. tliat can go In the camp any time he pleases, and your 
house will be blown up in tiie air. Do you understand, you old coward? If 
you don’t understand, we will make you muterstaud. You uuderstand well wluit 
we have said. 

We are signing you enemies. 

Tk ABTQ U M qOBDN EG. 


(A second document presented roads as follow.s:) 

You will have to pa.ss your time. I will swear. You must be sure this is 
your destiny. On your first meeting with us you will lie recumjien.sated foi* what 
you are doing. Pray for us. The time is not far when this will be your beil. 
You will sleep eternally. Twenty-seven tliousund are indorsing this. They want 
you dead or alive, just as you like. Surremier. Your time lm< arrivi^l. 

On the back tliere is a picture of sword and a pistol. 

Gmimissioner Lennon. Do you charge that to Uie union? 
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inontli our mines in tlie Trinidad district were idle from one to eijtlit days each, 
and we could have produced 28,254 tons more at tiie same rate of production 
if we had had steady work. We also dumped on tlie gi’oimd during that month, 
Ix'cause we had no market in the Walseiiburg district, 10,516 tons of coal. 

(The statement referred to is printed as “ Weitzel Exhibit No. 7.”) 

One otlier thing, and I think I am through. I have made a statement, or 
it has lx>en made, that the United liline Workers condone violence. In Novem- 
her of last year George Belcher was assassinated — shot to death on the public 
.sti’eet corner in Trinidad. His a.ssasslu was arresteil and in a confession within 
a day or two afterwards, he said that he had b('cn promised $1,000 to commit 
this crime by A. B. ilcGary, a national organizer, and a man by the name of 
Charter; I don’t know what his business Is; but A. B. McGary is well known 
as a national organizer of the United Mine Workers. A. B. McGary has dis- 
appeared. I talked to tlie man who drove him out of town, and lie sabl lie 
told him to drive him below Trinidad in an automobile, and when they got 
down there lie forced him to drive him on down into Kansas. This was the 
night following the assassination of Belcher. He drove liim to Garden City, 
T iH'Iieve. He has since been a fugllive from justice. Now, in the report of 
l\rr, William Given, international secretary-treasurer of the UnittMl JMine 
Workers of America, December 1, 191H, to IMay 31, 1014, all of which period is 
after McGary is alleged to have ldre<l tliis man to commit murder, AIcGury is 
sliown on their pay roll, and that he drew $727.89 for tliat period. 

(The witfK'ss iiere olTered in evidemv t1i(‘ r(‘port refiTivd to, calling specaal 
attention to page 45. Tlie report was submitted in printed form.) 

1 have here a nunilier of clippings from the Uree Press, a United Mine 
AVorkers’ paper in Trinidad. 

Oliairman Walsh. Do you de.slre to read some of them? 

Mr. Wettzkl. No; I desire to give them to you, and I ask you to suminon the 
editor. They are marked with pencil— a numlioi- of IUk'Ious and false slate- 
ments. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie name of this editor? 

^ir. AVeitzei.. Adams. I liave only clipped the CMlitorials. 

Cliairmnn AVal.sh. Wry good. If we have time, we will siinmKm liiin, unless 
he has already boon .sumnumed. 

Mr. AVeitzef^ Tliese are pai)ers and editorials attacking the governor and 
other State o/Rclals and making false statements as to conditions. 

(The papers and clippings so offered were all in printed form.) 

I guess that is all. 

(Riainnan Waush. Some gentleman I noticed had a ]>icture tli(*re wliicli li<* 
evidently wanted to call your attention to. 

(A framed pliotograph several feet long was here handetl to the witness. ) 

Mr. Weitzel. That is a picture of our first-aid teaias, taken at tiie contest at 
Trinidad in 1912. Tliat was tiie miners’ day for the county, and most of tlie 
I>einile from the mines came in. All of the teams except the one not In uniform 
are Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. team.s, and the team that is not unffoiTiie<l is tJie 
one tliat won tlie first prizejind comes from flie A'ictor-Ainerican Fuel Co. 

Ciiairnian Walsh. Have you got that on a reduced scale? 

Mr. AA'Eitzkl. No, I haven’t, on a rediuvFl scale. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to get it and put it in the nxvrd. 

Mr. AV'eitzel. I will have one made for you, though. 

(’iiairman AVai.sh. Ws; it could he kwlaked, or give u.s a (.-opy without the 
frame and we will [nit it in the record. 

(Tlie photograph referred to was submitted.) 

One moment, Mr. AA'eltzel. Some of tlie <'ommi.s.sioiuM-s may wish to a.sk you 
something . 

Mr. WEnzKT- Oh, pardon me. 

Commissioner Balt, Aim. Just one question; that is, the qiiesiiou of check- 
weigliman once luore. As I understand it, the scales where tlie coal Is weighe^l 
are oMtside of tlie mine, near to what y(ni (rail the tipple? 

]Mr. WETTzicr,. Yes, sir ; on tlie tipple. 

Commissioner Bai.lard. Doe.s the man who weigli.s that coal know whose coal 
h(* is weighing? 

Mr. Weitzel. Yes. 

(Commissioner Bau.akd, Would it be possible to have tliat done by number, so 
tliat the weigh master wouUl not know? 

Mr. Weitzet.. He does not know which it Is when he Is weighing. Tlie 
weighmaster stands in the office, and the car is brought ou the scales and he 
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getK tlifi weight, and then the oar is dnnipeti, and there is a numbered liras^ 
cheek with a number stamped on it that Iiangs on a hook inside the our, und 
after it is once weighed this check la handed in to the welghmaster, and the 
weight is credited to that numl)er. 

Coiniiiissloner Ballard. T understand that tlie appointment of a clieckwelgh- 
man is not made for the benefit of the mine operators, but for the men ; tliat 
tlic weighmast(‘r may transfer the weight to some otlier friend or i>erson in the 
employ of the a)mpany? 

I\Ir. Wkitzkl. Yes, sir; if he knew the check number of a friend, lie could do 
that very easily. 

Commissioner Baltard. And that is wiiy tlioy want a checkweighmaii to 
prevent that? 

Mr. Weitzki;. Yes, .sir. Tliat is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That .seem.s to be all, Mr. Wcltzcl. 

Mr. Weitzel. I mentioned the C. F. & I. rescue car, Mi\ Cove lias just 
tailed niy attention to the fact that the Victor-Amei-ican also have a car 
etiuipped witli rescue apparatus and used for training. 

Chairman Walsh. Similar to this? 

Mr. WEiTZKr,. Ves, .sir. We liave two of them now, nltbongh one of them 
contains fans and motors. Very ofttm it iiappens at a mint* explosion that the 
ventilation apparatus is destrtiyed. We built lliis st'cond car a few ytairs after 
the otlier anti etinipp(‘tl it with all manner of tools, piping, and hose and put into 
it a fan tliat is portable and with motors that will operate on different voll- 
ag(‘s and with dilTerent cliaractei-istics of enrrent, so now we are prepnre<] to 
liook onto any power that is uscmI anywhere in the Stale. And, of course, oiir 
car is at tin' s(‘rvi(a' of anyoin' that is in trouble, and w<‘ have always taken it, 
and always do take it, wlna-eAcr an aecident happens, n'gardles.s of whos«* jirop- 
erty it is. and we k(‘ei) a man ('(mtimionsly on tin' car. It is connect(Ml with 
telejthones. ami we hav(‘ an arrangement with the raili’oad in case of right of 
way is aski'd and an engine; that car is to ho given right of way over all other 
trains. 

Fliairman Walsh. Anything els<'V 

IMr. Wkitzeu. No, sir. 

Chairman W.\r-sn. Thank yon. That is all, Mr. Weilzel. 

Rev, Jann's McDonald. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. JAMES McDONALD. 

Clmirman Walstt. Take that chair, iilease, Mr. ^TcDonald. 

Rev. James McDonald. Thank you. ' 

Coinmi.ssioner Weinstoce. Will yon give your name and pi*of<*ss{on to the 
reporter? 

Rev. Tames McDonald. .Tame.s McDonald, Aguilar, jMethodist preacher. 

rommissioner Wetnstock. flow long have you lived In the strike-zone 
district? 

Rev. James McDonald. T went down there December four years agr* — this 
month four years ago. • 

(kmiinissiom'r Weinstocts. Yon were connecte<l with the Methodist Church? 

Rev. .Tamils M(;D()nald, Yes, sir; nortli. Northern Metlaallst Church — the 
Methodist Kplscopal Clnirch. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. When did you leave the zone district? 

Rev. James McDonald. T am still living there. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Still residing there? 

Ucv. Jaz^fes McDonald. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. What was your ex])eri<'nce in the di.strict f)ofore 
you became a niinlster? 

Rev. James McDonaf.d. I may .say that in <*oming to Dmiver four years ago, 
I was sent down to the Hastings disti ict by W. J. Murray, vice president of 
the Vlctor-Amerlcan, to work as a mechanic, moving boilers frotu Delagua to 
Hastings. 

Commissioner Wetn.st(K'K. In wdiat camps or towns Inave you lanm a min- 
ister? 

Rev. James McDonald. My first charge was Hastings, ]>elMgiia, and Barnes, 
wdiicli includes Ludlow. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And after that? 

Rev. .Tames McDonald. Agulltlr anil Hastings and Delagua until the strike, 
and since that time Curtis and Augusta. 
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Coiiinilssionor Weixrtock. What wti‘c yonr personal observations preceding 
tlie strike as to conditions in the camp as to freedom of speech and assembly, ' 
for example? 

Kev. Jamks ^IoDoxau). Well, sir, the first evening I was introduced by the 
superintendent, who was a Scotchman like myself, Cameron, to another old 
Scotchman who kept or cleaned the lamps, and we took a walk, and he asked 
me if in Scorlaiid I had been identifieii with any trade-union. I said, yes; 
that I had been a member of the Unlte<l Engine Keepers of Scotland. “Well,” 
he said, “ I will give yon a bit of friendly advice. Never tell anyone here that 
you have ever been identified with any organization— -workmen’s organization.” 

I said, “Wily?” “For tlie reason that some men here have already given up 
their life for it, and so may you if you do not keep quiet in that matter.” 

Commissioner Weixstock. Who was tills party that gave you this advice? 

llev. jA^fEs ]\f('IX)NALi). I just forgct his name. He at that time, four years 
ago, was the man wlio was responsible for tlie lamps — the lamp station of the 
Hastings mine. 

(’ommissloner Weixstock. AVas he a unionist? 

Kev. James McDoxalu. Well, I never inquired as to that at all. I don’t ex- 
pcK't that he was; at any rate I never inquired. 

(Viramissioner Weixstock. Did you follow his advice? 

Kev. James AIcDoxald. As long as I resided in tliat district. 

Conunlssioner A\’eixstock. That is, you told no one tliat you had ever been 
a union man? 

Kev. James Mi^Donald. AVell, I don’t know that — for Instance, the boss me- 
chanic under wboin I was working was well acquainted with the fact that I 
was a union man. 

Oomiiiissloiier AVeixstock. AA’hat did you find to he tlie conditions as to the 
social, political, educational, economic, and moral affairs? 

Kev. James xMcDoxat.d. AA>1I, 1 believe, sir, that the conduct of the strike has 
had the tendency for to take the minds of the people of Coloi’ado away from 
what has been the real cause. 

Commissioner AA’eixstock. That does not answer iiiy question exactly. The 
question was what did you find at that time or during tlie time you were in 
the camps to be the social conditions, the political conditions, tlie educational 
conditions, the economic conditions, and the iiinral conditions? 

Kev. James M(d)oxAEi). I was just coming to that. 

Commissioner AVetxstock. Oh, I thought you bad finished your answer. 

Kev. James McDoxali). No. I was saying that the conduet has taken the 
minds of the people away from wliat has been the real cause, and I believe the 
cause can be included in all these things — that they had all these grievances. 

Commissioner AA’eixstock. AA’lmt was the cause? 

Kev. James ^IcIioxAim, AA'ell, I believe that the people there had a desire 
for freeclora— freedom of siieech — freedom to meet just when and how tliey 
pleased. I think it would he bettor jHissibly if I gave you iny own personal ex- 
I^erlence in that matter. I found tliat in the Hastings camp there is what they 
call a town hall — a hall whiclt 10 years ago had be<m built by the fraternities, 

I think it was the Knights of Pythias, and that since that time it has been 
taken over, or rather at that time it had been taken over by the A’lctor- 
American Fuel Co. There wore no fraternities allowed to meet in that camp 
at all. And when I went there I found that this was the place which had 
been given for church services. Tlie ladies themselves had to clean, reseat, 
and do everything necessary. Tlie operator, tlie A’ictor-American Fuel Co., 
did nothing toward making the place comKn’talile for the people. The people 
themselves had to purchase the seats, do all tlie cleaning, and nil the repairs. 

After I had been in charge there for some time there was an exception taken 
by the superintendent to the fact that there was a little choir of 30 to 50 
children I was training in the evenings in singing, because I found that was 
one of the things that was entirely neglected in their schools; and the little 
folks had to pass from one door riglit to the other end of the hall, and In 
passing the superintendent claimeil that they made so much noise that they 
disturbed the Italian boarders, who were living in the boarding house directly 
under the hall. I should have explained that this building Is a three-story 
building ; the bottom part is the town jail ; the second was an Italian boarding 
house, and tJie third story was the town hall. He made conditions then that 
we would not be allowed to meet with the children in the hall 

Chairman AVai.sh. AVhere m\H that? 

llev. James McDonald. Hastings— at any time during the week. He al^ 
made it compulsory that we should not have any social evenings with buf 
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ladles’ ^d or other organizations of the church. When we annroached Iiini in 
the matter he told ns that It we wanted a hall we could go to the hall that 

h!m Tf wi ^ separating the hall from the bar. I then asked 

-S?!' P”* *''® schoolroom for the training of the 

hlldren. This also was refused, and the reason given that the children’s 
books would be disturbed. Moreover, at the same time our people were given 
h tl'«t Camp that if thev did not 

he Lt? t ’’V’® ’ *''®y to >’0 flred-thcir hushandi were to 

m. "'WO to be put out of the camp. And I regret to say that while It Is 
Impossible for one just to give exact instances or prove the contention nevcr- 
i* t’ost-that the ladles who were onr best Workers 

for flrlng'thmn'** otls, that their husbands were fired and no cause given 

ntrnTlfbtmiym™®™”'' "’® '"®'’ "■’'® *0®’' 

Presbyte^rlM''* ^ o®"'** "ot I suppose he would bo a 

Commissioner Lennon. A mifflity poor one. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From personal observations, Mr. McDonnUl. whnt 
!vr» to the feeling? of the men in the camps toward the United 

ATine Workers, as to whether or not they willinpriy went on the strike? 

Rev. .Tames McDonald. I am thoroughly satisfied, sir, tliut the men were 
ready when the strike mine to go out on the strike. That is to say, more 
than two-thirds were. I am satisfied that the evidence I have heard along 
these lines hm-e these last few days is absolutely incorrect. Take our own 
district where I resided, Aguilar— the mines there, the Green Canyon the 
Lmpire, the Royal, tlie Western, and the Jewel, were all closed down right 
away. The .Tewel has never resumed work. The Western has gone on with a 
few men, and the Green Canyon just the same until the acute trouble we had 
in the Aguilar district. 

Commissioner Weinstock. W('re you present this morning when Mr. Weitzel 
testified? 


Rev. .Tames McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Do you remember that be read some figures to 
the commission saying that about 12 per cent only of the men employeil in 
certain mines were unionists? 

Rev. James McDonald, Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you in a position to controvert that statement 
successfully ? 

Rev. .Tames McDonald. No, sir; I couldn’t do that; couldn’t do that. I 
would rather believe, from my own inquiries and coining in contact with 
these men; that Is, the striking miners; I would ratlier believe that there 
might be some truth to that; that most of the striking miners just joined the 
TTnited Mine AVorkers perhaps a sliort time jirevlous to the strike, or perhaps 
when the strike was called. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVhat lias been your personal experience as a 
minister as to the management of coal camps? Have you been free, for 
example, to prosecute your church work? 

Rev. James McDonald. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what way were you hindered? 

Rev. James I^fcDoNALD. I have given one instance. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, Avhom do you hold responsible in that 
instance? 

Rev. James McDonald. Well, I was just coming to give the rest of the story 
along these lines. I might say that this spirit that was felt, and more 
especially when the boss mechanic and engineer and some others were fired, 
whose wives were identified with our church work— that the other people who 
were directly under the superintendent stopped coming to our services. I may 
say the fact Is that when I took up that work that I had been working with the 
men, and did work with them for 12 months, along with that, that wlien I 
took hold of the services 

Commissioner Weinstock. When you say that you worked with them, you 
mean as a miner? 

Rev. James McDonald. Not as a miner, sir, but as mechanic. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As mechanic? 

Rev. James McDonau), Yes, sir; and worked around there; and the boys 
crowded out to the church in the evening, and we hud always the building 
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fillod. They would he slttin^r a»‘ound — there wouldn't he w^nls enough «n<i they 
would be sitting around as you have seen miners do, I suppo.se. They sat right 
around the sides of the building. Kut wlien this opiMJsitlon started to our 
work from the superintendent and ids family the miners were afraid then to 
come out lest they themselves Avcadd have to “ go down tile canyon,” as they 
term it. Aiid we had only the store iieople and the railway people — the 0. & S. 
E. Uailway J'uns through into Hastings and is owned, I suppose, by the Victor- 
Amcrican Co. — attending church. They were very regular — ahvays tliere. And 
even they themselves were ixTseeuted as far as it was possible to do so becau.se 
of the stand they had taken. For instance, I think it was one Easter, that we 
had an arrangement made wliereby the C. & S. E. w'as going to run the caboose 
from Hastings with our people to Delagtia, so that we might have a combined 
service tliere, and tbe .sutierlntendent of tbe mine, a.s I understand, had wired 
into Denver here to the head oflicials to the effect that this train w^a.s run, 
taking exception to it, and trying to get the suixu’intendent of tbe raihvuy In 
trouble because of his lumping out tlie church in this w’ay. 

When wx' heard of tins opposition and the fact that w'e wxre not allowed to 
imxt for .social evenings or 1o carry on our choir work wulli the juniors and the 
gi‘own people, we hud a nuxtlng for all the people interested and we agreed 
that W'e W’ould build a 111 He church in Hastings so that we could be entirely 
independent of the Victor-American ])eople. We made Inquiry as to wduit con- 
ditions a lease would bo graiital and we found that the iirst condition that 

wa. s attached to the lea.so was this: That the building w'as to be completed 
before a lease would be granted at all. ^leantime our workers had gone 
around the little coal town of Ha.stingsand we had been promised donations that 
w'oiild have covered the little building that w'e liad i)rop{)S(*d to erect. We had 
ail the plan.s and everything made, but I thought it w'ould be very unfair; in 
fact, It would be vci-y injudicious to take these woi’lving people’s mom'y— .some 
giving as lilfeb as .$25 and possibly tlu*y might not be in (he camp another w'eek. 
They had no security for their jobs at all, and I thought it would be very unfair 
to take these peqph‘’.s money ami put it into a church under conditions w'hlch 
wx knew nothing about. So we made inquiry again from Mr. Murray a.s to 
what the conditions of tbe loa.se would l)e, and it wa.s this; First, that u bO- 
year lease was to be granted; secomlly. tin* superintendent was to have tlu* 
siqxuTlsion; third— and this one wo most ol)je(‘led to— that if during any con- 
secutive six months stTvices were discontliuied In that cliurcli tlio biiihling 
would revert to the company; fourth comliti(m. that no money was to be asked ; 
nothing in the waiy of linancial aid was t<> be ask('(l from the company, either 
for the support of the mlnl.ster or for the raising of Hie huilding. Our p(v>ph‘, 
considering the matter, thought it unw ise to go on with the huilding, and so that 
work in Hastings lunl to be entirely (Inq^pod. I may say. gimtlemen, timt 1 
understand that .some years previous the IMv.sbyterians had htH'U in that same 
camp and found the same trouble and bml to leave for almost identically tlie 
same reasons as tbe Methodists bad to give up the work there. 

Commissioner Wki.nstock. Are we to understand, Mr. McDonald, that you 
were working as a mechanic^ and prea<*hing at the same time? 

Rev. .Tames McDonai.o. Ves, sir; for part of the time. I may say that I 
started to work in DecembtT four ye^irs ago. If I am rlglit, I worked until 
November of the follow'iiig year in the moving of the boilers from Delagna to 
Hastings and tbe rai.sing of Hie boilers at Hastings and general mechanic 
work around them. 

Commissioner Weins'iock. Now. these mines at Hastings iMdonged to the 
Victor- American Co.? 

Rev. .Tames McDonai,!). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. During the time that you were working as a 
mechanic, Mr. McDonald, did yon make any attempt to organize tbe men or 
encourage them to join the union? 

Rev. .Tames McTIonaio. No, sir; 1 never .spoke to them along these lines at 

all. In fact, I felt w'ns dangerous or would be objectionable. It would lx 
unfair for me to take advantage in that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now’, what was the motive w'hich catiscnl the mine 
officials to hinder you in your work? There must have been some ^piotlve. 
Now, what do you think was the cause or purposes? 

Rev. .Tames McDonatj). Well, I think from my observation I would lx giving 
a correct idea if I say that it sixms to me it Is the desire of these ofxratofs to 
keej) people in ignorance. We know the church has always been an educating 
force, and they were afraid of this force being given the men. 
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Commissioner WeInstocuc. You lieuvd the testimony of Mr. M'eitzel, wlio 
preceded you? 

Rev. James McDonald. YeS, .sir. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. And you heard him talk of tlio methods of the 
company pursued In trying to (Mliicate and train their people through corre- 
spondence schools and church services? 

Rev. James McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. ITow do you re<.‘oncile thase statements? 

Rev. James McDonald. He Is si)eaking of the F. I. camps. J sjteHk of the 
Victor-American. 

Commi.ssioner Wkjnstock. You believe then that flu' policy of ilu* two com- 
panies differs? 

Rev. .Tames McDonald. To some extent. 

Commi.ssioner Wetnhtock. That one company endeavors to educate it.s 
people and the other to keep Its people in igmu-ance? 

Rev, .Tames McDonald. Not altogether. I think that while the C. F. T. is 
making an endeavor along those lines, that they do not go far enough. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. That they do not go far enougli, yon say? 

Rev. .Tames ^IcDonald. Yes, sir. 

(k)mmi.s.sioner Wetnstock. In other words, their melhods are ('flicient, but 
not sufliclent? 

Rev. .Tames McDonald. Well. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. How much further .should (hey go, In your judg- 
ment? 

Rev. James McDonald. Well, I hellevo — <jf course, I can not siToak of the 
C. F. T. camps a.s I can of the Victor-American; Imt I think, for example, 
exception is taken to these uneducated foreigners. Now, T l)eli(*ve if these 
opc^rators were to take and train these foreigners, first of all, in the English 
language, civil law, civil government, and then give them the training along 
the lines of the scienee of mining, and give the foreigners themselves the 
same possihililies that the English-speaking men have of rising to positions 
with the company, that something could be done. 

Commissioner Wetxhtoctv. The TTa.stlngs camp is under the control alto- 
gether of the Vlctor-Arnerlean Mining Co.? 

Ttov. JAAfES McTIonald. Yes, sir. 

Coinmis.sionor Wkinktock. What educational facllilies, if .any, doos tin* 
Victoi’- American Co. offer? 

Rev. James 1\1cDonald. Well, sir. In the first place T don't know jiist~I 
can’t .speak for the last year as to the conditions of the Hastings s<‘hoo] ; but 
I speak of a year ago. I was at the closing exercises ji year ago, and T want 
to say unrl put it on record that I do not think that that was a building that 
is comfortable at all. The teachers complaiiie<l very murh, Tt was dilajddaled. 
and wa.s not at all where c]iildi*en’.s training could have i(s best advantage^. 

Then, Tiioreover, four years ago when I went there, I found — I have three 
children who attended the Hustings school — two children who attented the 
Hastings school. Four years ago I found that there Avns a staff of four teach- 
ei's there and the next year with approx imatelj’' the .same number of seholai's, 
there were tliree, and the following year It was iTaliiced to two, and visiting 
that school as I <lid frequently, I found that, one of the teaebers in the primary 
there, who is training children — I would .say children 90 per cent of whom are 
Tinahle to spnk one word of English— and in that room there wore 100 children 
for that one teacher ; and she told me 

Commissioner Wetnstock (’Interrupting). An ungraded school? 

Rev, ,Ta.\[es McDonald. Yes, sir; this room wa.s ungraded; ami she toI<i 
me, I think, that there were somotliing like 120 on the roll. And every little 
bench wa.s seated with two and three. It was overcrowded entirely, and 
she could hardly get walking nmm around there. You can understaiid ju.st 
what the situation was when the .year previous there had ])een tlinN> tom-her.s 
for what must have berm the same number of scholars, and the year before 
that four teachers. 

Commi.ssioner Wein.stock. Who paid the .salaries of the teachers there? 

Rev. James McDonald. The school board, as T understand it. 

Commissioner Wetn.stoctc. Did the miners contrll)ute anything to the .school 
fund, or wore they taxed in any way, or was the burden entirely on the com- 
pany? 

Rev. .Tat^tks McDonald. No; as T understand It, the only tax in these coal 
(gimps Is what is called the poll tax. 
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Comniis^iionor Y>’ kin stock. The miners pahl no taxes? 

Rev. Jamks McDonald. Except what Is called the poll tax. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the burden for tills was entirely on the 
mine owners? 

Itev. .Tames McDonald. ]\Iine owners and railways and property owners. 

C(nnmissioiier AVeinstock. AVJiat can you state from first-hand knowledge, 
Mr. McDonald, as to which side was responsible for the first acts of violence? 

Kev. James McDonat.d. Well, I believe, sir, that would be very hard to de- 
termine, In this way: Suppose to-day that you and I had a little difference, 
and I then heard that you luul gone down town and bought yourself a revolver 
and some ammunition. The most natural thing for me to think would be 
that you had bought that revolver and ammunition for the purpose of doing 
me some Injury; and the natural man would arm himself. It would just be 
natural for me also to go and get arms, and perhaps w'e might meet in the 
street and T would just think you were looking at me \\Tong, and our guns 
would be whipped out and we would be firing at the head of each other. I 
think that was the situation dowm there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you would be inclined, at least, to hold 
morally responsible the side that first took steps to prepare for war? 

Rev. .Tames McDonald. Yes, sir. 

(k)ininissloner AVetnstock, Did yon bear the testimony of, I think It was 
Prof. Brewster, wiien he was liere yesterday and testified? 

Rev. James McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. I am not altogether sure that it was Prof. 
Brewster, but facts were brought out in the testimony yesterday that as 
shown by the report of the congressional investigation the miners bought arms 
on September 12, that the Trinidad convention took place on Se])tember IT), 
that tlie strike was declared on September 23, I think, according to the testi- 
mony of Mr. AA^elhorn, tlie company had made no preparations — tliat they were 
still livlng under their normal conditions— no guards had been brouglit into the 
mines. Now, if tha‘<e are the facts, would It not indicate that the strikers had 
been the first to make preparations for that wuir? 

Rev. James McDonald. Yes, sir; it would give that indication, but it is 
not the facts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat are the facts, as yon know them? 

Rev. JAiiiES McDonald. In July, August, and September, 1012 — that is, the 
year before the strike was calleil — there was quite a talk of strike. At that 
time I was holding services at Hastings. One of the sorvi(‘es are held in the 
afternoon and the other in the evening— I was holding services at Hastings and 
Delagua. Sometimes it was necessary for me to walk to Dolagiia in the 
evening. On coming down from there I met, frequently, armed guards who 
stopped me between Hastings and Delagua; that must have been a year 
previous to the strike. I, myself, met them and talked to them previous to the 
strike. Moreover, while in the employment of the Vlctor-Amerlcan, I Iieard 
a conversation of how there were so many guns from the last strike, the last 
struggle, had been buried under the floor of the A'ictor-American ofllce in Hast- 
ings,. and how some of them liad been stolen wbon they went to get them. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. When did the strike talk first begin among the 
men, so far ns you know? 

Rev. James McDonald. I believe that tliere has been a fear on the part of 
the operators since I first came (►f a strike ; that there W'as going to be a strike. 

C^onimissloner AVeinstock. AA'lien did you first hear it agitated among the 
'men? 

Rev. James ^IcDonald. There was no visll)le agitation at all among the men. 
Tlmt is to say, I have seen crowds of these men going toward Ludlow on the 
Sabbath, and on making inquiry as to wliy they went down there they would 
tell me that there was going to be a miners’ meeting, but In the camps there 
was no visible evidence of any agitation. If there had been, tliese men would 
have been put out of the camp at once, 

Commls.sioner AA'einstock. Did you attend any of those miners’ meetings? 

Rev. James McDonald. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstikk. Did you hear any discussion as to what took 
place afterwards? 

Rev. James McDonald. No, sir. I made no inquiry, except that my curiosity 
was aroused to know why it was that on the Sni)bath there were so many men 
going in twos and threes and fours down toward Ludlow. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. At wlrnt period in your career did you f;lve up 
your work as machinist and devote yourself to your religious duties? 

Itev. James McDonald. I must have taken up the religious duties in July. 

Commissioner Weinstock. July, 1913? 

Kev. James McDonald. 1911, I think it was, and I worked until Novemher. 

Commi.sHioner Weinstock. 1911? 

Itev. James McDonald. Yes, sir; then in December I devoted my entire time 
to church work. Tlien, at the end of December, some people there thought that 
there would be a better result if I still kept at work. Tbe district superin- 
tendent came duAvn and desired me to take the examination for tlie vacant 
ministry. 

CommlssioiUT Wetnstoi’K. Before that you liad l)een a lay pieaeher. I 
suppose? 

itev. James McDonat.d. Yes; and did mine work while I was working for the 
Vlctor-Amerlcaii, and I would sit up until 1 <u’ 2 o’clo(‘k in the morning, and 
just get a few hours’ sleep, especially as 1 did visitation in the evening on the 
sick at Hastings and other camps. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How large a congregation did yon have? 

ilev. James McDonald. I should have said that tit the end of Dectanber there 
wtis a division among the people. Some thought it would he better If I con- 
tinued working, and Dr. Mayo and the trustws and hoard of stewards advised 
me not to, that I was overstraining myself and wtis overdoing It; but ilesiring 
to help these people in the best wtiy, I begtin work ag/iin and ran the engine 
of the power station at Hastings in Jaiiuary, February, and IMarcli of the 
following year. 

< -oinmissioner Weinstock. How large a congregation (Ii<1 yon have? 

itev. JA.MES IMcDonald. At that time (hen* must have been fi'om 80 to 100. 

Fominissloner Weinstock. From what ranks did they come, tlie inemhershlp? 

Ilev. James Mi'Donau). You could not say “membership”; there would he 
IK*rhai)K only 7 or pos.«ll)ly 30 members down in that district. You mean what 
nationality? 

Coiiiniissioner AVkinstock. AA'hat nationalily on the one hand, and what were 
their occupalions generally? 

ilev. James McDonald. Dli, tlie miners, and the miners’ wives, nieclianics, 
and storekeepers, and tlie railway pwple. Tlie railway iieople I found to be 
the best people. 

Conimissloiier AVkinstock. Not many of (he f(*reign element attended y<»ur 
services? 

Ilev.* James McDonald. Oh, yes; that is one of the strong features of my 
work down there; take my chureh at (he present time, and th(*re are ATexieans, 
Slavs, French, and Germans; I think we have almost all nationalities repre- 
sented in our church and Sabbath school. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do they all understand Scotch? 

Rev. James McDonald. They are coming to understand it: I believe it i.s 
quite ditUcult, ns I think, some here to-day will admit, to understand tlie Scotch 
brogue; but if you will listen a little wliilc I am snno you will get It. 

C-ommissloner AVkinstock. AVhat wa.s your experience with mine guards and 


later with the militia? 

Rev. James McDonald. I have referred to (he fact ot meeting mine guards 
and of having conversations with them a year previous to the strike. 

(Aimmissioner AVkinstock. About how many mine guards, a year previous to 
the strike, were employed around Ha.stings? 

Rev. James McDonatj). One in my po.sition could not get at the.se facts. 

Commissioner AVeinsiwk. Give us some approximate idea. If there Avere 
very few employed, you would have noticed it; an<l if there were a large 
number employed, you would have noticed it. I take it that there must have 
b(vn more than 1 guard and less than 1,0(X>. 


Rev. James McDonald. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. AA^ell, about hoAv many? 

Rev. James McDonald. When the strike question Avas acute, there AAcri* more. 

Commissioner AVeinstoi’K. I mean the year before the strike? 

Rev. James McDonald. I am speaking of that. They really expected a year 
previous to the strike that the strike avouUI be called, and the time when the 
question was most acute they had a larger number of guards, and It gradually 
decreased— the number gradually decreaseil. , « 

Commissioner Weinstock. CVuld you Identify a guard from a miner? Did 
they Avear a uniform? AVas there a way to distinguish them? 
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Itev. Jamk8 McDonald. No; but, an I say, I hart conversations with thenii 
and they told me what they were doing and their business. 

Oonimissloner Weinsi'ock. Approximately how many men do you think were 
employed by the company as guards at tliat time vvlien they had the most in 
tiielr service, the year before the strike? What would be the maximum 
number? 

Rev. James McDonald. I believe In the Hastings camp there might have 
been 10. 

Oommlssloner Weinstock. And what w<ndd you say would l)e the minimum 
niimher at that camp? 

Rev. James jMcDonald, Kive; say from o to 10; I think that would 1 m^ u fair 
estimate of the number. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What was your experience with the militia? 

Rev. Jaxies IVicDoNAi.D. I Imve not t»idslie<l with the giiai’ds. 

Commissioner Weinstoc'k. Your long pauses always lead me to l)eliove that 
you have finished. 

Rev. James McDonald. I may say that In the Aguilar <iistrict — I was resid- 
ing in that district when the strike was called, and there was one family 
there, the Waddell family, (hut I visited, some of them superintendents. I 
visited the union and nonnnion men. alike, and I iiad supper with mine guards 
at the home of Waddell, a superintendent, and I lielieve that, so far ns tinvse 
mine guards are concerned, they were attending strictly to tlicli’ own business. 
There were some of tliem that had a lltllo boasting tongue, Init th(‘ others, I 
believe, were good boys, boys tliat atteudwl strictly to tlieir (uvn l)u,siness, 
which was looking after tlie mine. T <lo not know that 1 ever saw them doing 
anytliing else. 

Commls.sioner Weinstock. What about tlie militia? W(‘re you talking about 
the militia just now? 

Rev. James JicDoxAED. No, sir; about the mine guards. 

Commissioner W'ein.stock. Wliat al)o\it the militia? 

Rev. James jMcDonai.d. When the militia came into the field, the company 
that was sent into Agnllar was a eompany from Fowler, and T found that 
these boys were, a large percentage of them, gofxl Christian boys that attended 
church regularly and behave<l themselves .just splendidly; hut \infortunately 
there wa.s another element introduced into the militia Ix'fore they wei*e calUvl 
off of the field, and tlu're were some very disagreeaiile things happeneil in and 
around our little town and in our vicinity. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Things that hai>i>ened under your personal notice? 

Rev. James ^[cDonald. Yes, sir. For Instance, tliere was one evening we 
had arranged, at tlie liome of one of our memliers, to practice our special music 
for the Sunday evening service. A brother of mine who was going down tliere — 
I lliink a year ago this nioutli, after tlie l)ig snow, and tiie sidewalks were clear, 
and tliere must liave been still 8 or 4 fei^t of snow out from the sidewalk, ’We 
had gone about two blocks wlien a man came rnnnlug from tlie main street 
witli his rifle, ^iy brother and myself were going single file; I was leading; 
and the man yell^ .just like an insane man. I could not understand what lie 
wanted, but my brotlier, be stoppeil. I went on. Tliis fellow I heard cursing 
and blaspheming, and he laid ids rifle up at my brother’s breast, and In lii.s 
excited condition his hand was trembling on the rifle. And T came back and 
asked iiim wlint the trouble was, and be cursed me .sometldng awful; and I 
said, “ I am the MethiHllst minister, and we are going down to have some 
music”; and he said, ” If you are the Metimllst mini.ster yon are going to liave 
a funeral to preai'h iiefore morning.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who was he? What was he? 

Rev. James McDonai.d. I went to tlie home wliere we were going to have 
this practice, and I pliomxl up to MaJ. Hamrock, who was in camp. I told him 
of the incident, and tliat we could not practice, we were so unstrung. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This was a militiaman? 

Rev. James I^TcDonaed. Yes, sir; and I talkeil the matter over with Maj. 
Hamrock. I did not follow the man, as he was going up the street. I don’t 
know that anytldng was done nhout him at all. 

In the streets of Aguilar we saw some of these militiamen with these fallen 
women conducting themselves in an uiibiwomlng way on the open street. The 
guard was called down. This was umler my own oliservation, also. Guards 
Mere called down, and tliese women, when the guards went to arrest tlie millthi- 
nieii. would throw their arms around them aiul would not allow them to do so. 
Tliere uas a crowd gatliered at each of the corners looking on at the Incident, 
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And some of these who had 1)een sent ilown to arrest the men weiM^ 

angry at tliese people looking on, seeing this incident that was hapi)ening. One 
of them threw off his coat and rolletl up his shirt sleeves and went, with liis 
bayonet tlxed» running at some of these i)eople that I seen, running them almost 
riglit olf the footpath into the gutter. Then he went dt>wn the sti*eet almost 
a block, and everyone, even who had not l>eeri seeing the incident or doing any- 
thing at all — he used them brutally there. 

Oommisslnnei’ Weixstock. Was he sober? 

Ilev. .fAMiiS McDonaij). Judge West and myself stood at the coriier of the 
bank and saw tlie whole incident. 

Conimissioner Weinstocic. Was he sober? 

Rev. James ^I(;Donali>. I take it to be that be was, 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Wliut was your persimal o])s*u*vatiou as to the 
conduct of the strikers and other inhabitants of the tout colony as regai'ds the 
discipline and morals and general charucter? 

Rev. Ja.mks ^i(d)oNALi). Well, I can sjteak of the tent colony at Aguilar. I 
believe that since the strike has Iw'en callo<l, out of that little colony there is 
at any rate TX) per cent of the people tliat attend church servi(‘es. Tlicii* comliicfc 
has been splendid. 

Tlu're was an incident or two — one incident early in tlie history of the strike, 
which I Iiave nev(‘r been able to get tlie full facts— that is. the dolm Cluii'oh 
Incident. But, taken as a whole, tlu'se people in the oami>s aj-e gixal: I heir 
moi'al character is good. 

(’ommissioiier Welvstock. Wliat e\pei*ieiic(* hav(‘ yon had al Aguilai- oi* did 
you Iiave lmme<ruitely after the riot? 

Rev. Jaaies McT>()XAL 1 ), You refer to tin* lai<)l<»w trouble? 

Commissioner 'W'ein.s'I'ock. Yes. 

Rev. James Mc:1>()NAi.i). Well, I umst say tliat I heai'd oii ?kIonday evening 
tliat the tent colony was Ix'ing burned up; that lh(‘ pe()i)le were being slaugle 
tered down there. I don’t know what t(K)k place, going to Ix'd eaily. On 
Tuesday morning I went into Main Street there, and some of tlieso On'eks, I 
thouglit they were — might iiave been 15 or 25 — armed, going up tind down 
the st i*eets. I found that tii(‘se were the men who iiad been tight lug ovei* tlieri' 
in tht‘. Ludlow dlstri<'t with the militia. They were in Aguilar, and ihei'e was 
quit<‘ a little excltemeni. 

I laid a visit on tliat morning from the mayor. We tnlkt^l over the sihut- 
tion. And af(('rwar<ls I drove liim down to tlie depot so we could semi a wire 
to fh’esiileiu )Vilsou telling liini of tlie conditions and tliat tlie towui was en* 
tirely out of the control of the town aulliorlties. In coming hack I saw away 
ofl' on tlie footlillls over toward Hastings quite a number of people; and ou 
making inciuiry-~or rather the mayor made inquiry — of one Wliiberg, J think 
Ids name w'as — lie used to he a pit boss at Hastings when I was there— T heard 
him ask liirn, “How' many guns- have you people here? How' many guns have 
you?” He says, “That is the trouble: w'o have only seven.” He says, “Only 
seven? Don’t you know that Hamiock and th(‘se fellows are going to conn* 
In here with dyiiainite and put large guns on th^> hill, and they are going to 
clean us up to-night? 

Now, it ha.s been said tlie strikers Avei'e Lilly armeii. But that part of the 
conversation betw'een the mayor of Aguilar and that gentleman who ustsi to 
he a pit boss — Wintieirt, I think ids name is — he used to be a pit boss at 
Hastiiig.s while 1 was there — .said that there w’as only seven gnus in the cri>wd. 

On Tuesday nothing liad happened at all; hut on Wednesday, about 11 
o’clock in tin* morning, there must have been, oh, anywhere from 5(1, possibly, 
to 75 striking minors, as I t<M»k tliem to he, pa.ssed my home, passed tlie jmi'- 
Hoiuige on that sLeet, going bnvard Main Street; and I Uxik it that they must 
have been (‘oniing from towmrd Delague, iwssibly Hastings; I don’t know 
which. They liad not been long past, not more than an hour — possibly an iiour 
and a iialf — until the disturhaiice startisl, u few’ hundred yards, say 500. past 
Aguilar, at the Empire mine. Hearing the shooting, I W'ont to the dooi* with 
my family, and I suw^ men going up those footidlls tow’ard the mine, I heard 
wiiat 1 thouglit to he a (Jatling gun bred from the mine. Very so(>n w(‘ lieard 
that tlie suiierlntendent, I\fr. Waddell, had been kiHoti, but nothing dehnlte 
until late in the evening, alwut 7. Mr. King, who is part owner of the S<mtli- 
weslern mine, lived just tlie otlier side of the street, and lie sent for me and 
said tliat tie iiiKlei*sto(Hl lliat Ids hrother-in-law, Mr. SiiifiJe, wlio was owner 
of the iOmplre mine, and the .superintendent and otiiers laid iieen iiu‘losed in 
the Empire mine, and he lielieA'ed that, if 1 would, I could do something 
tow ard having tliese people got out by the striking miners. 
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Tliis Avns jiboiit 7 in tlio evcninix. In company with the mayor, we went 
over nn<] we distiissed the matter with Mr. Klniu;; and we W'ent down the street 
and I met what; I thoni.dit must have been one of the organizers of the United 
Mine M\>rkers; althougli I had never met him at all, something seemed to tell 
me that he was an organizer, and I asked him if he was an organizer and he 
said he was. I asked liim his name and he told me his name, and I said that 
I understood that in the Empire mine there Avere Avomen and children, and 
{'.Iso a su})ei*inten(lent, Mr. Sipple, and others. While aa’c AA^ere speaking 1 
heard the blasting of dynamite in that direction, and I asked lilra, “Are these 
jK'ople blowing in the mouth of that inine?” He said he couldn’t tell Avhat 
they AA ore doing. “ ^^'ell,” I said, “ Ave can’t stand for this at all ; this must be 
stoppcMl. There are Avomen and children in there, as Avell as the mine fore- 
)uan.” I appealed to his manhood and to the fact he Avas a father. 

< V)mmis.sioner Weinstock. That is, you Averc making your appeal to Avhom? 

TUw. .lAMEs ]McDonafj). ]\lr. (Jorman, or ]Mr. 0‘Gorman; something like that 
Avas his name. 

Oommis.sioner Weinstock. What was his business? 

Itev’. .Tames ^McDonaijk He Avr.s an organizer of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

C-ommissioner Weinstock. Tiu'y were making an attack on the mouth of the 
mine? 

lieA’. .Tames i\Ic D onald. That is Avhnt I thought they Avere doing. I could 
licar the sound of tlie blasting. Xow, it has lanm said — 1 think it Avas the 

president of the C. F. & I. Avho made reference to this in his evidence — he 

said that the mouth of this mine Avas entirely sealed. Those were his Avords, 

I think. Now, that is not true. It is not a true statement. When I heard 

this blasting I appealed to that man, and he says, “Why, ^Ir. McDonald, 
what can Ave do?” I says, “I Avill tell you Avhat I would advise. Get one of 
your most intelligent of each nationality, get them together, and let me apr)eal 
to them and tell them Avhat avo think Ave should do in oircumst.ances of this 
kind.” Hc‘ said he would. In the meantime the mayor, .Tohn Allen, and myself 
Avent to the home of Mr, King again and avc discussed the matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who is ho? 

Rev. .Tames McDonald. Mr, King A\'as the OAvner, the pai't owner, of the 
Southwestern mine; a hrother-indaAV of ^Ir. Sipple, of the Empire mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Excuse me; hut probably there Avill be <*onsi(lerable detail 
to this, a)id if it is jill riglit Ave Avill take an adjournmeiil iiiiiil 2 o’clock. Please 
then resume the stand. 


AFTKUNOON SESSION — 2 V. M. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. JAMES McDONALD— Continued. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mill you go on Avith your statement? We cut you 
short. 

Rca*. .Tames McDonald. We told them about the efforts that had been made to 
got these people out of the ‘Empire mine, and Ave discussed the best Avay in 
Avhich they could be got out. AVe Imd this ditliculty to face, that just an hour 
or two previous to the time to Avliich I am uoav referring there had been two 
union men killed from rebel fire from the inside of the mouth of this mine; 
those who had taken shelter in the mine fired out from tlie mine, killing two 
striking miners, Avhicli made our task more difficult, and it Avas an intensely 
dark evening, and Ave thought there Avould be considerable danger for us to go 
forAvard to the mouth of the mine and hold eA’en any communication Avith them 
at all ; but after discussing the matter tlie mayor and myself and Mr. Allen, 
who is the owner of the Amadore mine, Ave agreed that Ave would make an 
effort to get in at the drift and get Avlthln speaking distance of Avhere the peo- 
ple AA-ere, and possibly by crying to them Ave Avoiild he more safe than in going 
to the approacli of the mine. HoAvever, Ave found that Ave could not get any 
lamps, and ns the fan had stopped running aa'c kneAv of the danger Of going into 
tlie mine, Avhich Avas a gaseous mine, with a light. And we Avent down the 
street and tried several places Avhere we thought they might have a safety 
lump, but AA’^e could not get one, and Ave Avent over toward the main street to 
see hoAV affairs had gone Avith the striking miners regarding getting these peo- 
ple out, and Ave found that tliey Avere not at all unanimous in their desire to get 
them out. I might say that there Avere men there Avho had their children 
Rilled at Ludlow just tAvo days previous ; there Avere those there that had lost 
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tlieir rolAtives, and It Is almost iinpossllde for anyone to appreciate the intense 
excitement that prevailed among these men; In fact, it would be almost right 
to say that some of them were insane in their grief. 

We continued to reason with them. In the meantime, as I think I have ex- 
plained already, I got them to send men to the Empire mine to have the blast- 
ing entirely .stopped. They did that and we kept talking to tliom until well in 
the morning, and at last they stated at daylight they would go on and get 
these people out of the mine. For from 24 to 48 liours after the Taidlow 
trouble, we had women and chil<lren wlio had been out on the prairie from 24 
lo 48 hours in that cold night without any clotiiing, just as they had arisen 
hurriedly from their beds, when the trouble commenced. In one case there was 
one woman came in there to Aguilar 48 hours after the trouble who liad given 
birth to a child that morning. She came there practically nnU'cd herself, and 
the little child entirely naked. Tiicy had been out on the prairie for 48 hours. 
My wife, myself, and some of the churcli ladles had to go around and get 
(•l<Hhes and boots for these people. These were the human factors In the situ- 
ation tliat made the iiiten.se feeling in Agnihir that I believe eventually re- 
sulted in the burning of the Empire. 

Now, I think, It should be thoroughly understood, gentlemen, tiiat the Em- 
]>ire mine — Mr. Welborn stated that the mine was entirely sealed; it was not. 
It was where the men had to come in and where the men had iiseil their rifles. 
And lliey killed the two striking miners on the outside. Tlie Empire mine Avas 
not .scalal. 

F-oinmissioner Lknnon. Have you personal acriuaintancG with other minis- 
ters in Huerfano and Las Animas Counties, where liiey hove indicated to you 
fliat they liave encountered tlie same kiml of opposition that you Inive en- 
countered in organizing your churcli? Ministers of any denomination? 

Rev. James McDonald. I will say, sir, that (he Aguilor churcli, which the 
Methodists have there, is the only I’rotestant church between Trinidad and 
Wul.senl)urg, 25 miles in one direction and 20 miles in another, wifli the ex- 
ception of the fact stated by tlie hist witness tliat the C. F. A 1. has a minis- 
ter tliat goes to Berwliid and in tliat canyon once in from five to seven weeks. 
So, that it is really not until I come to tlie annual conference, I have been so 
busy in the work down thi're, that I have th(‘ opportunity of liaving a confer- 
ence and hearing the opinions and views of men so far as jireaching services 
are concerned. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you ascribe this lack of churcli organization to 
(he opposition of the mine companies or to otlier reasons? 

Rev. James McDon.\ld. I ciiargc it to tlie opposition of (lie mine companies. 

Coniinissioner O’Connell. To Avhat do you assign tlio opposition of thi' mine 
companies to the clmrch organization? 

Rev. .Tames M(;Donald. Wi'll, I believe, sir, it is to stifle the ambition of the 
men for liberty and freedom of thought and action. 

Commissloiiei’ O’Conneli.. Would that Indicate that the men coming together 
for any purpose, wliotlier it be for the puriXKse of worship of (lod or otlier pur- 
IKise, the mere fact of them getting together might have a tendency to cause 
them to seek to form an organization of some kind? 

Rev. James McDonai.d. No, sir; I would not put it that way; hut I believe 
the operators down in that seidion recognize thi.s fact, that the church lii all 
times has been an agency for tlie uplift of mankind. I regret that at the present 
time it, should be necessary for such organizations as the Socialists and others 
to come in and take up this work that the chun-li ouglit by right to bo doing. 

(knninissioner O’Connell. Then the fact would he that the operators do not 
want the men to attend church for fear tliey might become better educntixl and 
becxinie better acquainted with their rights and grievances? 

Rev. James McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that if they came together for any purpose 
tliey might conceive some method of adjusting their grievances? 

liev. James McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have the compnnie,s, through their oflicers, ever 
sought to suggest to you how you shoul<l conduct your church? 

Rev. James McDonald. No, sir. 

Oornmissioner O’Connell, Or Indicate what .sort of sermon should Ik* iireaciied? 

Rev. James McDonald. Not in any case. 

flommlssloner O’Connell. That Is all 

Clmirman Walsh. Commissioner Ballard Avill ask you some questions. 
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Commlis^iiouer Baixard; When you went to tlu* mine first, yeurs aii;o> was the 
suporl nteiulent or districtt Imss u Scotchmun? 

Uev. Jamks McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Balijviid. Was he a friend of youi'S? 

Itev. Jamks McDonald. No, sir; that is to say, I did not know lum until I 
met liim in Hastinj^s, although I iearntsl tlnit he eanu* from the same town in 
Seotlnnd as myself. 

(’ominisKsioner Ballard. Were he and his family all immihers of your church? 

Bev. jAiiKS McDonald. In Hastings? 

Commissioner Ballard. I mean where you said you \A’ei‘e not mIIowcmI to has e 
Sunday school and singing and the church? 

llev. Jamks McDonald. No, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Was lie a member of your church? 

Uov. Jamks McDonald. No, sir. 

OoTuiJiissioner Ballard. Were you and he friendly? 

liev. Jamks McDonald. Yes, sir; as far as two men could he. For the 12 
moiitlis I refer to I was working, I was not under his snperiiUendency at all. 

Commissioner Ballard. Is he an odicer of the company — tlie oilicer of tju> 
company that forbade your having church? 

Ih'v. Jamks McDonald. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. He was a fellow J^cotchnuin and a cilizen of your 
own town? 

Kev. Jamks McDonald. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner Ball.vrd. And he was ih(» one that would not allow you to hav(‘ 
chun.'h? 

Ttev. .Tajiks McDonajj). Yes; but I think it is only fair to state that tills miiio- 
sllion did not start with me, that the same thing existed at the time the Brt'S- 
bytorians were there; and the people down there told me how the Metluxlisl. 
preaclK'r had lieeii tn'ated down there; that his wife Iiad tlirowii some nmmiie 
from her barn over him to show licr disgust. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To what religions body, if any, did the foreign 
minei's belong; that is, the Italians and the Slavs and the others employed 
around those mines? 

Rev. Jamks McDonald. Tlie Italians and Slavs, 1 InJicve, wen; mostly inem- 
l>ers of the Catholic Church, 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. Did tlie Catholic Cliurcli have s<u*vices? 

Rev. Jajiks McDonald. Occasionally; yes, sir. Tliey had a parish priest who 
came ocrasionally — every three or four wades. 

Commissioner Wein,s'ix)ck. Wore the services in any way di.scouraged or In- 
terfered with? 

Rev. Jamks I^IcDonald. I have no Information along that lino at alt. 

(Commissioner W'kinstock. So far as you know, they wore not in any way in- 
terfered with or discharged? 

Rev. James IMcDonai.d. No. I would .say that tlioy iiave a little ehureh 
building, which makes all the dRTcrence. 

Commissioner WkinstocKl That is all. 

(vhalrrnan Walsh. Do any ministers go to these tent colonies that have en- 
isled down there since the strike — for instance, Ludlow — and liohl churcli 
services? 

Rev. jAiiKs McDonald. Not to my knowltnlge. I want to say that I had 
arrnnge<l with Mr. Law.son to hold .service at Rugby and Ludlow tent colonies 
or IJie Ludlow colony. He had a large t(?nt (‘rected for that purpose, but hail 
not the seats in it, when tlie trouble to<»k place. I have visited there. 

(Chairman AValsh. In your ministerial capacitj ? 

Rev. jAjfEs McDonald. Ye.s. 

(Miairinari Walsh. You had .services there, or jirayer nu'ctings? 

R<‘V. James McDonald. Not In Lmllow. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any denomination been tbore at all? 

Rev. James McDonald. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any rett.son why that has not been done? 

Rev. James McDonald. No, sir; I know of no reason. CTf course, I want it 
undei*stood that I have had the Aguilar and also the Rugby tent colonies nud 
had services at the schoolhouse, wiiich covers both. I will give an Illustration 
JiLSt to .show the conditions in tliesf» places: At the Curtis, which covei’s the 
Rugby tent colony ami the Rugby mine, they luive a Sabbath school. Thrtv 
or four Sabbaths ago the sai>eriiitendent had been a little late In coming, 
and when I went In there were fiAc or six of the largest boys — from 12 te IG 
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years of age — that ha<l got up onto the platfonu, and they were passing the 
time until Sabbath school started by liaving a game of cards. I took occa- 
sion then to ask these boys — these children — and thei*e were some of tlieni, I 
would say, 16 or 17 years of age, ‘'How many of you have ever been in a 
Sabl)ath scIkk)! until we started one here?” And I do not think tliat iliere 
were ;{ out of-tbe 35 wlio put up their hamls that they had been in a Sabbath 
.school or church. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

llev. James McDonald. Three or four weeks ago. 

Cliairman Walsh. Timt is all, thank you, unless you have something you 
want to volunteer, or if you want to make .some explanation or ampliticatiou 
of the testimony you have already given. 

liev. .Iame.s McDonald. I should ,say that om‘ i)Ul)lication tliat has been put 
out by the operators nd'erred to the congressional investigation in wlilcli I 
gave evi(I(Mice; they say that T perjured myself in my answer to tlie (jiiestlon, 
“Art‘ you an ordained minist«‘i'?” And f maintain that tlie answer T gave at 
liie congressional investigation was tlie only answer I could have given. 

(!Iuii?‘uiaH Wai.sh. AVhnt was tlie an.swer? 

Itev. Ja.\ii:s iMcDonai.d. Tlie aiiswm- was lhat I was in tlie traveling min- 
istry on trial. 

( liairniau Walsh. Is there any tiling el.se, Mr. McDonald? 

U(\'. .Iames McDonald, ^’es, sir; I do not Ihink tliat I jnsL made it eiitin*]y 
ch'ar in I’ogard to tlie numher of men who were members of (he union at tli“ 
comiiiencement of the strike, f think it wa.s put down that tliere was soiiic'- 
ihiiig like 12 per cenl who were memlua-s of lli(‘ union. I did not make it clear, 
wliirli — T did not make it dear. Just th(‘ rmisou why the other S8 per C(Uit were 
not. I helieve, gentlemen, that the reason was that these men were afraid to 
ideidify |]ieins(‘lv(\s willi tlie organization, to come out ojieiily, but were thirst- 
ing witli the desire. I want, fnilbermore, 1o .say that since the strike lias beiui 
CMlhal. or just a little Ix'fore (h(‘ sirike was called, I had a plan hy winch J 
intend(‘d to lane a par.sonage Imllt at Aguilar, so tliere would he a iilac(‘ wher<‘ 
tlie inlnlsn'r could resiile, and from w’liich he could w’ork out in tliat great 
held fliat is down then'. Well, Judge Wi'st wrote to all the ojierators for u 
(loiiatioii, and he was turned down in every cast*. Tlie striking miners liine 
coiiH' foiAvard and donat'd tlieir work in that Imilding. There is still an JfSOd 
(idicit to cover; and 1 want to .say tliat if tliere is any good-siilrited person lu'ie 
that wants to heij) a good w'ork li(‘ can do so hy donating ns ,%S00. 

r want to say, gentlemen, lliat (he attltmle of tlie Vietor-Amerieiin Co. lias 
1k'<mi entirely dilferent to the C. F. & I. also with relation to the saloon. In 
th(' Mctor-AiiK'rican camps we lind that previous lo the strike tlie Vietor-Anua’- 
ican were receiving from 25 to 35 cents u month for each man w’ho was on ilie 
pay }‘oll, 

Tiien, again, reference lias been made by the diflerent speakers — liy i\lr. Wd- 
born — about, different conditions, but Mr. Welborn did not tell it all. He siioke 
ahoul tile housing conditions down there, hut 1 did not hoar liim tell ihe eoni- 
mi.sslon that (liey had one-room liouses down tlierij tliat were more like jiigsties 
than anything else; 1 did not hear him tell the commission that in no case did 
we lind the ojierators seeking to repaint or rejmir or dean out tlu'se resideiiees. 
T did not hear liim refer to the insanitary comiitions in some of these camps. 
Tliese are old tilings, gentlemen. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ls there anything else that you have to stale, 5tr. 
McDonald? 

llev. James IMcDonald. Mot excejit tliat I siiouid de.slre this be inserted in 
tlie n.'cord. 

Cliairman 5Valsh. In explanation of your testimony at the eoiigresslomd 
inve.stigation? 

Jlev. James McTHinaj.d. M'o; my stamling in the Methodist (ilinreh as a 
minister. 

t'liairmaii Walsh. Very goo<l ; that will go into tlie record. 

(The matter so refei'red to ami offered Into the record by llev. James Mc-Don- 
ald is the following from the Year Hook ami OfUcial Minutes of the Colorado 
Conference of tin* Methmlist Episcopal Church, fifty-second session, la*ld at 
First Church, La Junta, September 3-8, 1914, and is as follows:) 

“Disciplinary que.stioas: 0. Who have been coiitinucHi on trial? (a) In 
studies of first year: Henry J. Cutterall, Benjamin Eltelgeorge. Jolm W. Fike, 
for only another year, 4. (b) In .studies of swond year: William H. Oalfi^e, 

Edward G. Estlovr, Mark J. Field, Johu M. Flynn, Arthur W. Hall, Edward 
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0. Iiifjralmm, Jolm H, Ketchum, James UeDonaUl, Ernest E. Tuck, Fred H. 
Zimmerman, 10.'' 

Uev. James Mc Donald. I will say, ffentlomen, that when this trouble started, 
the fact that I had the fortitude to come forward here and also before the 
conj?ressioiial committee and others and tell tlie conditions down there has 
caused all kinds of threats to be made against me. 

Ch.nirman AValsh. Just sketch the threats made a;?ainst you, if you will, 
please? 

Kev. James ]\IcDoNArj). I>urin;c the Ludlow trouble, Lieut. Benedict, a lieu- 
tenant under !Maj. Ilamrock, sent word that one of the lirst ones he would get 
when he came in was tlie minister, and his nest was to be burned. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any otlier threats? 

Ilev. James McDonald. Yes; too numerous to mention. I think I will make 
that answer the whole thing. 

(.'hairman Wai.sh. That is all, ^Ir. ^McDonald ; you will be excused. 

TESTIMONY OE MR. JOHN MeftUARRIE. 

Commissioner Garretson. State your name. i)lease. 

Mr. McQua^JHie. .fohn McQuarrie. 

Commissioner Gakretson. What is your residence? 

Mr. Mc(.)t’akr[e. Trinidad, Colo. 

Commissioner Gal'retson. What is your occupation? 

Mr. McQuarrel, For the lust three years special agent for the Colorado & 
Southern Railway. 

( 'Ommissioner (tAKUETsox. Were you former under slierilT of Huerfano 
County, Colo.? 

Mr, McQ CARRIE. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. How long did you serve in that capacity? 

Jlr. ai( Qi:ARRiE. From April, 1902, to April, 1909. 

Commissioner Garretson. What was the attitude of the sheriff’s office to the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, and other companies? 

Mr. McQrARRiE. The sheritT's olhce and the (’olorado Fuel & Iron C(l worked 
in conjunction, or willi tliat company, In anytliing they wislied politically or 
in any other way. 

Commissioner Garrktson. A friendliness then was shown between them by 
ci^operatioii along the various lines of activity? 

Mr. McQu.vrrie. Yes, sir. 

(Vunniissionor Gauhktson. Both politically and industrially? 

Mr. McQtlvrrie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Wliat was the method of selecting coroner's juries 
wlien accidents occurred at their mines? 

Mr. McQuarrtr. M’hen an accident occurred in a mine, the coroner was gen- 
erally notified by tbe superintendent of the mine; the coroiuT tlien notltied the 
sheritT’s office and tlie sheriff then sent a deputy with the coroiuT to serve the 
summonses and subpoenas that were issuwl by the coroner. 

Commissioner Garrktson, What instructions were given to the deputy In 
that instance, in those instances? 

Mr. Mi'Qttarrie. The Instructions were to serve tlu‘ papers. The coroner 
would tlien consult with the superintendent of tlie mine and select a jury and 
im out the summonses for the jury and give it to the deputy to serve, and the 
deputy would serve it and also select the one who would serve the subpoena 
and make ids return on tbe subpmna. Tlie jurie.s were always selected by the 
coroner and the superintendent of the mines as a rule. 

Commissioner Garretson. The injured man, if not killed, or his family if 
he was killed, were never consulte<l? 

IMr. McQrARRiE. No; and the verdict was always that he came to his death 
by his own carelessness, as a rule. 

(’-ommisslont'r Garretson. It was seldom varied from? 

Mr. McQrARRiE. It seldom varied. 

Commissioner Garretson. There were instances wliere the company 
held resiKinsible, were there not? 

Mr. McQrARBHL I don’t remember of any. 

C'ommls.sloner Garretson. Were tbe same Individuals often used on coroner's 
juries In the same mines? 

Mr. McQuarbik. In Huerfano County, no, sir. In Huerfano County, tbe jury . 
wns selected from the mines— the different mines where the accident hap- 
pened. 
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Commissioner flAnitLTSON^ What I mean is, were the same individuals used 
in different cases? 

Mr. McQuabkie. No; not in Huerfano County; but that has been done, I 
believe, in Las Animas County. 

Commissioner Garretson. What was the policy of the sheriff’s office toward 
labor agitators or orj?anizers who visit tlie colony? 

Mr. McQuarrte. Well, the labor a;;itators and labor organizers were k(‘i)t 
out of the district, not allowed to come Into the district, and kept out of the 
district, as much as possible, by the sheriff’s oilice. 

Commissioner Garretson. By the “district” you mean the mining district? 

Mr. McQuarrie. Huerfano County, the mining district. 

Commissioner Garretson. Will you describe the arrest of John 11. Lawson 
in 1906 or 1907? 

Mr. McQuarrte. I\rr. T.awson was arrested by Sylvester IMartine and one 
Magina, special officers of the town of Waisenburg. I was not jirosent at the 
arrest; in fact, I was ont of Walsenlmrg (liat niglit; Init wlien I retiiriu'd to 
AValsenburg that day I found Lawson in jail ; he ha<l been arrested the night 
before. 

Comndssioner Garretson. On what charge? 

Mr. McQuarrte. On the chai'gc of carrying concealed weapons. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was lie convicted? 

Mr. ^McQuarrie. He was convicted; lie had had his trial, and when I came 
hack had been convicted, fined, and sentenced to jail. 

Commissioner Garretson. For what period? 

Mr. JIcQtjarrie. Tliirty days, I believe, 

( Vimmissioner Garretson. i>id Sheriff Farr ('ver ask you to get Lawson? 

Mr. MuQu.\KiUE. Yes, sii*. 

Commissioner (iARRETSon. Under what drcumstanci's? 

’\rr. Mt’Qtuvhrie. He wanted to get him. He wiinted me to frame up and 
get: lilin— slip a gun in his pocket and get him. 

Commissioner Garretson. In oilier words, h(‘ asked yon to frame it up? 

>\[r. McQuarrte. Yes, sir, 

Coiniiiissioner Garret.son. Wliy did yon resign as undersheriff ? 

]\Ir. Mc()uarrie. 1 liad a racket witli ]Mi’. Farr, and I had Invii trying to get 
away f<tr some time. I had a racket with Mr. Farr over I lie escape of a 
jirisoiK'r Avlio had escapeil from jail. Ho and 1 liad a racket oviu* it, and ho 
told me he did not have any confidence in mo and liadn't had for a long while 
and tliat wi' had Ixffter scwin* our eonnections. I went out. say, on the first of 
1909, and liis brother was going to take my place, and he was then game 
warden of the State, and so I remained with Jeff until April, so he would not 
have to break in two new men. 

Commissioner Garretson. What was your next employment? 

Mr. I\rcQT’ARRTE. My next employment was witli the Independent Coal & 
Coke Co., at Kenilworth, Utah. 

Commissioner Garretson. Why did you quit tliat employment? 

Mr. McQuarrte, On account of a ilisagreoimmt with the secia'tary-treasiirer 
of the company. He made a disparaging remark inTegard to one of my rela- 
tives, and he and I mixed. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yonr nsefnlness was gone after tliat? 

]\Tr. Mc’Quarrie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garret.son. AVliat followed tins in tlie way of your employ- 
ment? 

Mr. McQttarriic. I took a position as captain of tlie guards fm* the IMnkortons 
at Tvoad, S. Dak., during the Homestake strike. 

Commissioner Garretson. How long were you there? 

Mr. McQttabrie. Fight months, guarding prop(‘rly for tin' Homestake. 

Commissioner Garretson. Why did you quit that employment? 

Mr. McQuarrte. On nccoiiiit of the Homestake people dispensing with the 
services of the guards and everything had quieted down. 

CommlssloruT Garretson. Peace had ho(‘n restored there? 

> Mr, McQuarrte. Yes; peace had been restored. 

C(ffiTmissioner Garretson. What was tlie character of the men sworn In as 
deputy sheriffs to guard the mine here before and after the strike? 

Mr. McQuarrte. In Huerfano County? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. sir. 

Mr^ McQt’arrie. In Huerfano County, during this strike I have not been up 
there but very little. In Las Animas County the men were gathered up from 
all over the country— everywhere, all classes of men. 

B8819j>S. Doc. 415. 64-1— vol 7 50 
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Comraissioner Gatiketson. Refrardless of cltizen55hip? 

Mr. IM(:(} 1 'A]U{!k, Yos; regurdless of citizenship. In fact, there were 45 men 
In one bunch shipped from El Paso, Tex., by a man by the name of Webster, 
and who were commissioned deputy sheriffs after tlieir arrival here. 

Conimissionea- Garuktson. Without any qualification shown as to their 
character or citizenship? 

]trr, McQrARRrE. None whatever. 

Oommissioner Garrktson. Were they examined ns to their ability with fire- 
arms? 

I\rr. ;McQiTAiniTE. T was not pr(‘.sent, but that was one of tlie requirements, 
that they should be handy men w'ith a gun. 

rommissloner (tARRFn’.soN. You understood that was necessary anyhow? 

Mr. I\rcQT.TARRiK. Yes, sir; it has always been understood in those cases of 
hiring men for that striki' at that time. 

rommissionor Oaruktsox. What do you know regarding Ridiert T.ee, the 
mine guard, who was killed by a striker? 

Mr. lirrQT^vRRiK. T knew Mr. T.ee for ‘k) years. T was not present at the in- 
vestigation of his killing. ■^Tr. ITendrleks ran giv(‘ you thr' full details of that. 

Commissioner Garret.sox. Wiiat do you know of the type of man that iio 
was? 

Mr. McQuarrte. Rob was a hriito. 

Commissioner Carhetsox. flow is tiiat? 

Mr. M(’Qt^aiirie. Rob was a brutal man. very hrutal. 

Commissionm’ Wetxstock. 'Who was Roll? 

]\rr. ^IcQrARRTE. Rob Lee. He liad been in various troubles, serious troiiide, 
previous to this. In faet, a short time, about a year before ho was killed, 
f^herlff Gresham had started a campaign against the saloon keeixTs to make 
those people comply with tlie Siinday-elosiug law. Roh(Tt T.ee was the deputy 
sheriff at Segundo. On one Sunday ho pr(»ceed('d to get drunk and went to 
Frederic Ahildez and insisbsl on going into a saloon owiu'd and operated by an 
Italian. The family lived in the rear and the saloon was in the front. H(* 
went into the rear, into the living portion, and eompelied the woman — tlu' man 
was away at the tinu^ — to open the saloon and let him go in tliere and heli> 
himself and friends to drinks. Avhieli he did. Along toward evening he sleiipt'd 
out to the rear of the house — as he went around the house — in the meanlime 
he had insulted the daughter of the house. A.s he went around the house he 
was struck on his head by an iron oh.ject — a mining drill, it after wanls de- 
veloped — and rendered nneonseions ; was brought to the hospital at Pueblo, 
laid there at the ladrit of death for a long while. After he recovered he eame 
back. I bad a talk with liim and be promised he would leave liquor alone and 
would not pull off any more of those stunts. That is only one of a number of 
tilings he had done while he was marshal at Segundo. That had put the pe »- 
])]e down on him to sncli an extent tliat his killing was not a surprise to any 
of his friends. 

Now, Earl Tneker. that is now at present special agent of the C. & S. in my 
place, tohl me no later thpn last Friday many of the inside stories of a like 
character. He said it was no surprise to him whatever tliat Mr. T>ee hud been 
killed as he was. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Temperurnentnlly he was not thoroughly fitted as 
a peace officer? 

Mr. IMcQttarrie. No. sir ; ho was not. 

Commissioner Garretsox, AVliat iiad lieen his attitude toward minors and 
their wives and families? 

Mr. McQtjarrtk. H(‘ had never hesitated to heat one up, knock them in tlie 
head, abuse them, and use them for his own conveniences. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, tliank you. uide.ss you have something to 
volunteer or explain or amplify your testimony as given. Is there anything else 
that you desire? 

Mr. McQijarrie. I could sit here and talk probably until 6 o’clock, but I do 
not know but that it has already been put in before. 

Chairman Walsh. A great deal has been put In before. 

Mr. McQuabrie. It would be simply repetition. 

Chairman Walsh. AVe are trying to confine to the points that might be said 
to be points of dispute, the larger points. 

Mr. McQtjarrte. I would gladly answer any question you would ask. 

Chairman Walsh. I have no further questions to ask. 
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Mr. MoQuahrie. I would like to vnlunteor till*; murk. Sittinjr here this m. ru- 
ing I heard Mr. Weitzel read u letter purporting to eome from Mike lavoda, 
where he desired to sell out to the coal company. I happened to know some- 
thing in regard to that. 

Chairman Walsh. JiLst state whatever you know in regard to the letter. 

Mr. M(!Quarrie. Mr. Lawson got wind tliat tiiere was a lett(‘r of tliat kind 
being circulated, and he asked me if I could secure a copy of the h'tter. I got 
a copy of the letter tln’ough one of tlie detectives emi)lo>'('(l l)y the coal com- 
pany. I also got the truth In n'gard to the matter. This was in 11)13. pre- 
viou;^ — in 1012, previous to tiu' strike. They weia' ti’ying to discre<lit Livodn 
among his Jiationality, the Slavish and Slavic ])Co{>Ie, and this letter was 
written, framed up by W. IT. Iteno, det<‘ctiv(‘ em]>loyed l)y the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., and a photographic copy made and given to each one of the camp 
marshals so that they emdd circulate them among these peojde and discredit 
Tvivoda and i)revent him from oj-ganizing the people. As soon as tlie (‘f)mp:iny 
found out tliat Dir. Lawson lunl a <'opy of that letter, knew the origin of it, 
ev(‘ry1liing was quashed and everything — all these* copies were taken away from 
the deputies. 

Chairman Wm.sh. That is all, thank you. Y(»u may he excused. 

Ml*. Patterson is the next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOSEPH H. PATTERSON. 

Chairman Waj.sit. Talv(* the ch.ilr. jdease. Dir. Patterson. DTi’. Lallard will 
examine*. 

Commissioner r>Ai.i,.\ia>. Wliat is your name*? 

Dir. P.\TTi;H,se»x. .Tose-ph 11. Pallerson. 

(kmiiuissioiie'r Bai.laju). (live* me your addre'ss also. 

Dii*. PA'(Ti:i:soN. AValseminirg. (’olo. 

Commissiom*r Bai.laiu), Will you te'll ,\our experience as a mine ediicia! in the 
southern (^dorado held. 

DTr. PATTii:Kse).\. A\'hy, T took e-harge of llie Toltee* mine, T think, in the tall 
of 1896. I came* from Fivmoiit Cemnty at that time*, whe're T wiis in e-harge (d' 
the Fremont mine. 

tdommissioner Bali.aro. Wliat we*re the geimral e-onditions in the mine? 

Dfr. Pattersox. Tliei ge*neral e-ondillons at Toltex- mine at that time didn’t 
ninuuiit to much. It was a sm.-ill vein that we* e>peiicd from the top ve-in to 
the bottom V(*in, We* had only, 1 tliink at that time*, something like 8 or 10 nu-n 
working, so that I was not very familiar vvilh the working couditlons in 
.soiitlierii Cedorado at tiiat time. 

Cemimissioncr Bat.earo. Diel the me*n have* the riglit e>f fre-e speecli? 

Dll*. Patterson. So far as I knew at that time*. 

Commissioner P.aelari). DVe-11, was that riglit suhseMpiently elenied? 

Dtr. PATTERseiN. AVliat is that? 

Commissioner Ballart). AVas that right of free speen-h de'iiied at that time? 

Dir. PA'i'i'ERseix. As far as I knew, tlie'.v had it wliile* I was in Hm*rfano County, 
where I was in charge of tliat mine. 

Commissione*!* P^at.laki). Tliey have* the right e)f free* as.s<>nil)ly and all e)f that? 

Dir. I’ATTERsoN. As far as I was eauievriieal. 

Commissioned’ Ballard. Before* you came to this mine-, how lemg liad you 
been a minor? 

Dir. Patterson. T was raise'd in the coal mine's, you might say. 

Cemunlssioiie'r Ballard. AAdiewe*? 

Mr. Patterson. Iu Se-orlanel. 

Ceunmissioner Ballard. IIe)w hmg have .voii been in this country? 

Mr. Patterson. I liave bt'tm in this cemntry — I came to this country in 1869. 

Commissloiiei’ Baf.t.akd. AA’hen eliel yeui come to Colorado? 

Mr. Patterson. I will iiavo liveel iu Colorado 33 years tei-morrow. 

Commissioner Ballard. Tliirty-tiv.e? 

Dir. Patterson. Yes. 

Ceimmissiemer Raeeard. AAT*!!, what is the peditical condition generally in the 
coal mines? Have the eidicers in Huerfano County be'en iiu'n of higli moral 
standing and of sulllcient ability to discharge their duties impartially? 

Dtr. Patterson. In my opinion, the?y have not. 

Commi.ssloner Ballard. AVhy not? 

Mr. Patterson. Because they have not been able to carry out the provisions 
of the law. 
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Commissionoi’ Hai.lai^d. AVell, tell ns nbont the nctlvities of the sheriff’s office 
in c'ontrollins: juries in criminal (-ases. Has that been tlie trouble? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

(’oinmissioiuT ItALLARD. Woulil j'uu miml telling us about it? 

Mr. Patterson. The law provides that tlie coroner shall call his own juries, 
but my expej’ience in Huerfano County has been the sheriff’s oifice has been 
naming the juries. 

CommiS'^loner Paleakd. AVv'll, in criminal cases. In other than criminal cases 
the slieriif's otlice controlled the juries? 

Air. Patterson. A^es, sir; absolutely. 

Commissioner Pai.I-ard. In what way dhl they control them? AVhy did they 
control them? 

Mr. Patterson. I'eeause he had (piite a number of Alexictui ]KR)ple down there 
that he could Itandle, and he had. the naming of all the jurors, if there was' a 
special veiiire calU'il, he went out amongst his friends and seen that they were 
the people that represented the juries It he was interested in the case. 

(’ommissioiu'r Palt.ard. What was the motive of all tliis? AV'hy did Im do it? 

Mr. 1'attekson. That is so they woid<l bo friends of his politically. That is 
the way I look at It. 

Commissioner Baj i.aru. AAhdl, were there many actions for damages on record? 

Air. Patterson, i have liere a list. Shall 1 just read it off? 

Air. Ballard. A'es. 

Air. 1‘atterson. This is a list of aiffions for damages since tlx* year iSOl: 

The first case. No. doo, tried OcIoImt t<‘rm, 1891, John Dant, plaintiff, v. The 
Colorado ITk'I & Ii'on Co., defendants. That was tried by jiu’y October 12, 189J. 
Verdict for defendants. 

Case 508, tiled October term, 1801, action for damages; .Tohn .1. AA'eston, 
plaintiff, r. Tlio Colorado Pm‘l «Si Iron Co., tlefendanls; triai by jury, Fehruai'y 
18, 1802. A’eivlict for defemlauts. 

Case Nc. 550, tiled October 4. 1802, action for damages; AInrgarot iienick, 
plaintiff, r. The (N)lorado Fuel tV: Iron Co., defendants; later retireil from tlui 
docket. 

it )ulght he well to state here that in the district court, where I am deputy 
clerk now, there has been no index k(«i4 until we took charge in February, 1010. 
So that it AAas pretty hard to .ird at tlu'se cases. 

Case 892. liled Oetoher term, 1805. acti(m for damages; Sarah Oideon, plaintiff, 
r. The Colorado Fuel t.'c Iron Co., defendants; settled by stipulation Octoiior (I, 
1S05. 

Case No. 051, filed February 18, 1007, action for damages; Anna Springsi, 
]tlainliff r. Tlu' (’olorado I'uel cV: Ii’on (’o., defendants; retired from docket 
F(‘bruary 11, 1908. 

Case 1280, filed Oct(ther term, 1011, action for damages; Roiieit Templeman, 
plaintiff. i\ (Teorgo I''rntli and .lames Authrey Coal Co.; set for lu'aring October 
4, 1011 ; motion by defendants for cost bond snstaiiKMl ; motion of plaintiff to 
prosecute as a poor person denied ; case was aft«Twar<ls retired from the docket. 

Tlu'se were all the cases of daiuaae actions in ITuerfuno Conniy against any 
company, as far as I can find, for tlie last 23 years. 

Comn'issit.mev Balj-Ard. In no case was damages awardeil against tlie com- 
pany? 

Ai)‘. Patterson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Is tlie democratic form of government maintained in 
that section? 

Air. P ATiERsoN. AA’ell. to answer that question, tliere is no form of government 
in Huerfano County. Tliey call it tlio Kingdom of Farr. It has been declared 
by the majority of jieople down tlu're to he not a part of Colorado ; Init they 
call it the Kingdom of Farr, through the influence of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ; 
we don't recognize it as part of the Fnited States. 

Chairman AValsh. They don’t what? 

Air. Patteilson. They don’t recognize it ns part of the Fnited States. 

Commissioner Bai-i.ard. Tlieii the methods used to control politically do not 
mei't the approval of the community? 

Air. Patterson. I think not, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. AVell, would you state iiricfly your experience with 
the Baidwin-Felts people who came to tlie district previous to the strike? 

Mr. Patterson. I tliink the first thing I remember aliout that Baidwin-Felts 
was along about the 1st (ff Septendiei*. I tliink it was the 3d. I noticed a grbat 
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many people ROing hack and fortli to the sheriff’s office, and I wondered what 
was taking place. And along about the middle of it I found out lie was depu- 
tizing deputy sheriffs for the (Morado Fuel & Iron Co. and other corporations. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did these men act in the capacity of peace officers, 
and were the citizens of Walsenburg treated with fairness and impartiality? 

]Mr. Patterson. They were not. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did he give preference to the company iieojile? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Would you mind giving us some concrete examples? 

Mr. Patterson. As far. as deputy siieriffs are concerned? 

Commissioner Ballard. The Baldwin-Felts people, or any of lliost'. 

i\lr. Patterson. 1 would — 1 could not as far as the Baldwin-Felts are con- 
cerned, until after what tluw call the Seventh Street massacre. 

On the afternoon of the 24(li of October, I was sitting in iny otlice, and I 
lieard finite a great eommotion in the courthouse. I ran out and 1 saw Mr. 
Farr going to ojien the door that goes into the large cemrt room, the district 
court room. Tliat looks west, toward Sev(‘nth Street, where tins trouble took 
place. I asked one of the partic's what was the trouble, and they told me tliere 
liad he(‘n a killing on Seventh Street. I went into the deputy lu'osecnting at- 
toriH'.v’s office, so I could see ip) the railroad track. About that tinie 1 could 
s('e SOUK' de])iity sheriffs coming and miming hack and fortli to the courthouse. 
M’hen I went out tlien and lock(‘<l my door, I think It vras helween 8 and *1. 
Perimps a little ufh'r 4. I found out they wei'e some 

Cliaiimian AV'alsii, Ti\v to pitcli your voice a little higlier. 

Commissioner Baj.lard. Talk lomler. 

Chairman Walsh. I am afraid these gentlemen can not hear you ]);ick liere. 
J can S(*arcf'ly liear yon. 

Air. Patterson. T found out that two, throe, or four had Invii killed up on 
Seventh Strf'ct. Tlio next morning— I nsnaliy went to N<'elley A Cnldwf'ITs 
hardwaiT' store and waited for tlie post otlice to open. The next morning, I 
tliiid; it was about 1(1 rninutes past 8, 1 sec'n four Baldwin-Felts men eoino out 
of llu' coui'tlnmse and come down the front part of the courtliouse and went 
down to the corner hank and went across the street to Medley & Caldwell’s 
and turned in behind tlie liuildiiig. As soon as they were located then', three 
mm-«' came out of the courthouse door and made a start to where J was stand- 
ing at the fi’ont d(M»r of Mh'elley & Caldwell’s hardware stort'. I said, “What’s 
going (III lu're this morning?” r»ut instead of coming across the sidewalk tliey 
took t!ie sfrc'ot and came riglit ov('r to the door. The first one came in, I learned 
was A, C, Felts. He asked if tlu're was one of the proprietors of the store 
tla'i’i', and Mr. Caldwell said, “I am.” “Well,” lie says, “my name is A. 0. 
Felts, of the Baldwin-Felts Detective Co. I am representing the shi'rlff’s ofliee 
this morning. I have come over Jiere to si'arch this place for a machine gun 
that Mats sldpped in hero last night by express.” Air. Caldwidl aski'd Mliere 
is Air. Farr. He says, “ It doesn’t make any ditlerence Mliere Air. Fair is. I am 
representing his otlice. I am going to sf'arcli your place.” I .says to Air. Cald- 
well, “ A\ni ought to ask M hat autlivu-ity he has to search your place.” This 
MTLS before any insurrection. He says, “T don’t reipiire any aiitlunity.” Air. 
(^ahlM cll says, “ Ahm ouglit to have a search M’arrant; or something like that 
before T Mill alh.ev you through liore.” He says, “No, sir; T am going through; 
I am going to search for it.” So lie M-ent through the build iug and didn’t hml 
the machine gun. I think that Mas on a Saturday morning. 

On Sunday, about noon, there Avas supposed to he Imo cases of rides shipped 
io the Caldwell A Neelloy Co. at that time. When I Avent lioine for dinner, 
Avlioi-e I liAT, I ran see the freight house at the depot from the front gate. And 
T noticed one of the d^'piity sheriffs go np there, and tlu're Avas four or five or 
six of tlie Bahhvin-Felts jieople aatiU; up there also, and it seems they had got 
into the express office soineAvhere, tln'y got tAvo cases of guns, tAvo — took tAvo 
cases of these rifles, put them in the wagon, came from the courthouse, and they 
Avere taken hack to the jail. 

Cominlssloner Ballard. AVhnt month Avas that? 

Air. Patterson. That Avas October 20. 

Commissioner Ballard. 1013? 

Air. Patterson. Yes, sir. Nn\A% I Avas supposed to bring the verdicts of the 
jury. I have a copy of each of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Coroner’s jury. 

Air. Patterson. The records that AA’ore k(‘pt there. 
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Chairman Wal^h. Are those verdicts of coroner’s juries? 

Mr. Patterson. They are the verdicts of the inquiries that have been lieid in 
Ttuerfaiu) County in tlie hist 10 years. That is as I was told to bring them. 

(’hairmaii Walsti. I low many of tliem are there? 

IMr. Patterson. That is all 1 could find in the re<‘ords, 90, 

Chali-man Walsji. M’hat is (he usual form of them? Give a t.vpical form. 

^Ir. Patterson. Shall I reatl some of them? 

Chairman IValsji. Yes; read the typical oues. 

Mr. Patterson (reailing) : 

“All inquisition, holden at Pryor, in Tluerfano Couqty, Stale of C.olorado, on 
the ir,(h day of .Tanuary, ItMlS, before W. (’. Hunt, .1. Ih, acting coroner of said 
county, uiiori tlie ho<ly of I>. L. Vigil, there lying dead, by the jurors whose 
names are liereto subscribed; said jurors in>on their oaths do say: 1>. fj. Vigil 
came to his dealli hy car ruuuiiig over lum and by his own carelessness.’' 

U does net say wlu‘re, or nothing ahoiit it, | Heading:] 

“An inquisllion, laid at Pictoii mine ollice, in Huerfano County. State of Colo- 
rado, on Hie ‘Jlst day of December. 1997, before S. Julian l.ammii*, coroner of 
said county, upon the body of Ihairy Thomas, there lying dead, by tlu' jurors 
whose names are bm'eto subscribed; said jurors upon their oaths do say: That 
accident was una voidable and was <‘aus«‘d by a windy sliol We liiul the tault 
of accident lays with deceased.” 

They all run about tlie sami\ 

Chainnan Walsti. Is there anyone among them wh.ere the verdict found the 
person or conipany to be at fault iii the death of the deceasi'd? 

rdr. Patterson, Here is one that will give an i<h'a of the entire 99, I believe. 
This is the death of l)avi*i I'erguson Ireadingl : 

“An inquisition, holden at Rugby, in Hucrl’ano f’ounty, St;iie of t ’oloiTido, on 
the 2LM day of Xoveml>er, 199o, befon^ S. .Julian liammie, coroner of said county, 
upon the laxly of T>avi<l Ferguson, then' lying dead, by the jurors whos(‘ nanx'S 
are hereto suhscrihed ; said jurors upon their oaths ilo say: David Ferguson 
came to his death on the 2Jst day of Xovemlxu', 1997). hy a fall of rock in tlie 
third north entry of the Rugby mine. Diaath was flue to his own negligenee.” 

I believe that's.*) out of the 99 will carry the language “ his own negligence” 
or “his own carelessness.’ There Is <mly one vimtIIcI of the 99 that bolds tbe 
mnnageiuent at fault. I can not lind where it was filed with the district court. 
I will read that. 1 have it Itere hy itself, some ]»lace. This is on tlie death of 
Pete^iollijo: 

“That the (h-c'cased, T’etr* iMelhjo, met his (h'alh in the Rocky VIenntain No. .‘1 
entry, first north, room 10, saitl mine, address iMcGuire, Colo., on March 1H, 1907, 
at about 8.20 a. m.. hy a fall of ro<jc diu‘ to the negligence of the management of 
said mine.” 

That is the only verdict out of 99. 

I find that in tlie 99 verdicts there ar(‘ 109 deaths ; 27 of llu'iii weiv Fmglish- 
.speaking iieople and 82 foreign -speaking ixxiiiie. 

(See Patterson Exhibit No. 1 for compli‘t(‘ list <»r vi'i'dids ri'ferred to.) 

Commissioner I.ennon. Afe all of the citizens of this eoiinty proportionately 
as careless as the men working in tlu' mines? 

Mr. Patterson. Wliy. I couldn't tell you that. 

(fiiairman Walsti. Have you any otlier data tliar you hr;)ught with you? 

Mr. Patferson. That Is all I was asked to bring. 

(Chairman M'alsii. Now, is there aiiythiiig else that you think of (hat might 
enlighten the cornmi.ssion, or do you cai’e to amplify or exi)l:iiii any of the testi- 
mony that you have given? 

]\Ir. Patterson. M'ell, I tliink I could give you an account of how T was ti'eated 
myself. That would not lie lieai’say ; that would bo straight goods. 

Chairman Walsh. Vei’y good. As concisidy as you can, please give us a his- 
tory of how you were ti-eated. 

Mr. Patterson. In tlie year lOiKl I came hack from Europe, where T went to 
be treated for stomach ti’oiihle. I was living in this town, and I went down to 
Wal.senburg to see my son in that year, and I took a chill which caused this 
rheumatism that I have, and It was four years before I got on my crutches. In 
the month of April I stood an exainiiuition for to take the census of Walsonhurg 
aiul pas.se(l, and did take the census of that town. Shortly after taking that, 
the council or board of trustws appointed me police magistrate, and I got along 
very nicely until fall. I thought to myself if I could be elected justice of the 
peace, between 'what I could get out of that office and what I could get out of 
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the police majrlstrftte’s oflloe I could make a living:. My liands were in bad 
shape. And 1 went to the man that had charj^o of the precinct. It was the 
sixteenth precinct at that time. I was told I would have to see IMr. Farr before 
they could put my name on the ticket. In a few ni.uhts after that I met ^Ir, 
I’aiT, and I asked iiim if it would be all ri^ht with him, if I would be allowed 
to put my name on the ticket. He said, “As far as I am concenusl, 1 have no 
objection, onl>’ that if you ai*e justice of the j)eace I don’t want you to take any 
cases away from Mr. Hunt.” Mr. Hunt had is'cm justice of (lie lumce foi* a 
number of years. I told liim that as Ion;; as I ;;ot my sliare of wliat was j^oiiii; 
on in the town, as police ma.idstrate, I tlidn’t care about takini; any of his 
justice’s biLsiness; that if I was justice of the p(ace I could make a little money 
by makin;;' <'ollections, or somethin^: to tliat etVect. So be aa:ree<I that I could 
po on the ti(*ket, and I was elected and qualified. Durliip the entire two years 
I never was allowed to try one case, not a sinple case. 

Sometime In tlie month of i )ec('ml)(‘r. J!)ll — there ai-e a number of Scotidi 
people there, and I orpauized in that year wliat was called the (’alcdoniari (’liib 
of WuLsen. Mr. Farr, through some of his friends, pot it into his head that 
I had oi’panized this elub as a political club. It was organized In the first 

place for mutual and social benefit amoiip the Scotcli people, and for to carry 

out the propram of liurns day. Tliat pot me in very bad la'pute with wliat 
they called tlie Huerfano (’ouuty panp. They tl'.oiipht it would b(‘ a detriimMit 
to the IntmTsl of Mr, Farr and Ids paiip, Tli{*y kojit harpinp at tliat for some 
months. And finally I called Mr, Farr into iny office one day and I says, 
“As far as the Caledonian Club is coiicm’ned, it is not a iiolitical club.’’ “ W(dl,’’ 
I said, “That the (ailedoniaii (fiul) was pnncii)ally built up of llepublicans, 
but they couUln't stand for the Uiqmblicanjsm that was carrii'd on in Huerfano 
County; that we as a body would like to liave some say in nominatinp the 
candidates on the Itopublican ticket.” I think, if t romeniber, once tlnit I 
just said that we couldn’t vole for a man li!a‘ F. L. Sanchez. He was a man 
that kept two wives; two famiiies in town. That T could not see rny way clear 
to vote for such a man as that. There was anotimr man who was county clerk 
that was keejiinp three families. I told 1dm [ could nol a fiord to vote for such 

a man as that. In fact, I says, where I had Imhui in Fremont, whore I liave 

been for years, poofile tb(‘r(‘ liad some say in imminatinp tludr tickiT, but here 
you dominate the ticki't and w(' liav(' pot to swallow i(. I says, “ I can tell you 
that the (Caledonian (fiab is not poinp to stand for tliat kind of politics,’' That 
put me in worse. 

I was told that there was a meetinp of the panp called Unit afternoon. And 
from that on I pot no moia' <'a.ses. 

The police foia'o was instnaded to take all case,s to the justice of the peace. 
So I went to tlie mayor and explained it to him. He said tliat if I could per 
up a .specific case where the policemen wore found not doinp (lieir duty to 
come to him and that he would fire him. There was u police officer there that 
was found arrestinp women and takinp money and imttinp it in his pocket. 
There was a certain hou.se where these two ladies were tliat had paid him 
$10 apiece, and I pot their afiidavit, and one of the policemen wmit with me. 
1 l(»ok that to the mayor, and I says, “Is that pood enonpli, now, to show 
you that tliere is crooked work poinp on in this police department’?” I .said, 
“ You told me whenever 1 pot anythinp pood on tliat you wm'e poinp to fu*e 
them,” “ Well, now,” he says, “ Pattersoii, J can’t do anythinp for you.” I 
says, “ It is very peculiar, you ai’c mayor of this town, tliat you canlt' have 
your police officers do the ripht tliinp.” He says, “ If ]\Ir. Farr don’t want 
you in this office there, you know (he first Ihinp Iluvv will turn your cases over 
to (he police department and that ends you.” I says, “You can do one ihinp, 
can’t you?” “Certainly, what is it?” “You can wait here 10 minutes until 
I write my resipnation.” I went to the house, wrote my resipnation, and took 
it and handed it to hoin. I have affiliated myself with the Kepuhlican Party 
all my life, voted the Republican ticket for over 30 year.s, took a very promi- 
nent part in politics in Fremont County for a number of years. 

Maj. C. H. Coan, a veteran of the Civil Mbu*, and myself made up oui* 
minds that we could affiliate ourselves with the Democratic Parly, and help the 
people of Huerfano (bounty to pet some relief. I apiiearod at the assembly 
and they asked me if I would take the nomination for county judge on the 
Socialist, Progressive, aud other political pr.rties combined, which I did, 
and we made up our minds to organize together as one political party, re- 
gardless of our iiutloiial iiolitics, so as to relieve the slavery of the people of 
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Uuerfnno County. I aoi-optod the noinination, and the county central com- 
mittee sent myselt and Maj. Coan to stump, and we made a campaign of the 
county. And I was told that I was tlic first man that ever offered my services 
to go around Huerfano County, and they said, “ Ur. Patterson, you are an old 
man now and you will get hurt before you get through.” And I said, “ I am 
g<»ing to canvass this county, no matter what the consequences are.” And we 
startetl out and in every precinct — 1 will name one specific instance: 

After tlie campaign was on in AValseiihurg, Tulley Scott, who is now one 
of our supreme judges, was to speak the second night at La Veta, and I went 
lip to act as cliairman. Previous to our going up tliere we had sent a man to 
bill the town, and we also siait posters through the mail to tlie Oak View post 
oflice and to Alliance. When we reached La Veta that night, the judge and 
mysfdf, we found that the bills we had had put up — some one had come along 
Mid pulled tliem all down. We found the posters sent tlirough tlie mail had 
ne\er b(‘en delivered. There were in the mdgliborliood of Alliance men that 
wantiMl to hi'ar Tulh‘y Scott .speak. So when we got there we sent a man 
on horseback up to tell the boys that Tulley Scott was going to speak tliat 
evciiing and we had a pretty fair meeting. 

This is to sliow you. gentlemen, that they were prohibiting jieople from 
collecting together so that we could speak to them. We went furtlier on around 
tlie county, as I am going to tell you, and there were several other places 
where they did the same thing. 

When we reached Malachite we found the county clerk was there the same 
day to speak', and lie tried to rent the S(*lu)olhouse first — that was the place of 
our meeting. He found out that he coidd not get that and he rented another 
place and gave free drinks and a free dance — anything to keep tlie iieople from 
our meeting; and they kept at it every place all around, until we were billed at 
a place called Strong, or Sunnyside, and it w.as taken over at that time by the 
Oaks Co. — that is the man that operates tlie mine— and when we got down 
there we found that we could not get the hall. It was a hall that belonged to 
Mamad Sandoval. 1 think. And 1 asked them what was the reason I could not 
get the hall, and he said that Oaks came to him and said if they allowed any- 
one to talk in tliat hall, unless it was in favor of Purr, they would take away 
ids licen.se, and we could not speak tliere. There was an old Mexican man from 
anotlier town that said : “ If you can’t get that, you make a date for anotlier 
niglit and I will try and get a hall for you.” And we made a date for another 
niglit at anollier liail. Ouring Ihe day of tlie niglit llie siieecli was to come up 
Oov. Slia froth came into Walsenhurg, and I sahl to tlie governor that we were 
going to iuive a meeting over at tlie Tioga coal camp, and asked him if he would 
like to go over there. He said, “It is up to you wliere I go.” So we got .some 
dodgers printed and tliey started out witli them two or three liours aliead of the 
governor. 

Cluiirman Walsh. I am going to ask you, Mr. Patterson, to dispense with 
these details, please, not that I wish to hurry you. but we liave promised the 
out-of-town witnesses tliat we would get tlirougli here with the program to-day. 
Were you denied admittance ipto that hall? 

Mr. Pattluson. Y(‘s. 

(’liairman Walsh. Wliy? 

Mr. Pattkilson. Ilecause we wore going to talk against tlie iiiteresls of Parr. 

C.'liairman Walsh. Wiio told you that? 

Mr. Pattekson. Mr. Sandoval. 

(’hairinan Walsh. Who is he? 

Mr. Patterson. He owns the hall and runs the saloon there. 

(’liairman Walsh. Who <loes he work for? 

Mr. Patterson. He was running the .saloon for himself. 

(dinlniian Walsh. Was he a you-ng man? 

Mr. Patterson. He was a middle-aged man. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other instances of that kind that you care 
to give? 

Mr, P.\tterson. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am trying to eliminate some of the details, because It Is 
important to get througli. Plea.se give me ju.st the large details of it. Were 
you denied admission to any other hall? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir ; of all the (’olorado Fuel & Iron Co. halls, except 
one, at Pictou. When tlie chairman of our party went over there he was 
denied ; and I went and seen Manley my.self, and he said, ” Yes ; you can have 
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that hall,” and wa did hnva tlmt hall afterwards, and that Is the only lioll ^Yo 
got. And every place we got In we carried the precinct. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything else of that kind? 

Mr. Patterson. There were otliers we could not get into— quite Ji lot of them 

I was asked to testify in regard to last April. I have gotten awav from that 
Last April— I think it was on the 21st day of April— to show you how the 
( itizi'us theio were treated. Mr. .Tohn Last, one of the young attorneys in 
town, came to my house aiiout 0 o’clock and sai<l, “ Jlr. I»atterson. T would like 
to go over to the depot with you ; 1 am looking for a friend of mine to coiiU' from 
iH'nver.” And we w’ent over there. Wlien w'e heard the train coming we 
sh'pped out of the house. My hmise is ahout 200 yards from thi' d(‘])ol. We 
went over there and were standing at the side of u'ussell Stnse. and after tlie 
passenger train had gone we saw a deputy sheritf of the name of Wright. lie 
came down witli liis hand on his gun. Last wais standing here I indicating! ; 
.H‘fferson Farr, jr.. wms on hoi-seback over there: Lester was over here: and Mr. 
Miller, under dejuiry sherilT, came down and tunu'd around to us and struck 
this ^oiing f(dlow and knockisl him down and broke his lupe in his mouth 
before he .said anything. TL‘ knocked K.ast down- ami T was a cripph* and I 
could not do anything, and this other deputy sheidlV was standing tlu're ready 
to Jump on me if [ did anything — and he ran for the dej>ot. but vming Farr was 
between with his horse and triisl to nm liim dowm. and T.ester pulled his gun 
and ran toward him, and another deputy jumped off a woigon and said, “You 
little son of a You know^ the rest. 

On the Saturday follow ing, on I lie 2r)th, I w'as going home and 1 turned 
into .Alr.^ Hill’s garag(‘ and wgis talking to .Mr. Hill a few iiiinuti's. when Dr. 
Abdun-Nur came in. I was stamling as cl(*si> to him as this, talking to 
him, and ^ along came tlie chiel of police, and just as he came ui> he 
knocked him down, ami called him all the names that ever was; the language 
is too strong to use here. And -during the time lu^ was doing this, he was 
putting these steel rings on his lingers. I said to Mv. Hill, “That is not a 
nice w;ay to treat a brotluT Mason,” and he called him a “ red ms-k.” That was 
on a Saturday iiigld. On the Monday night- on the Monday morning follow- 
ing that wjis tlu' 2<th, I think, T wcait int<> tlu' hardware store ami then wtmt 
<»ver to th(‘ post otlice at 8 o’clo<*k along with Mr. I’rolich, ])resident of the 
State (luaranly Bardv down there, but h(‘ has .sold out his interest m)w\ He 
iiml T went to the po.st otlu'c, and he was g(dmg out tli(‘ post-otlice door ah<‘ad 
ol me. and just as he got to the <loor there was a <U‘puty slKU-iff. !i stranger 
t(Mne, who looked to me to be a Baldwin-Folts man. and this man Miller, mid 
iMiller hit him and knock('d the blood out of his mouth, and he divqiped his mail. 
After h(‘ got his mail, he hit him again. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that date'? 

.>Ir. Patteilson. On the 27th of April; and he picked up his mail and went 
straight across the street and into the bank. I fouiisl out afierwai'd the naison 
for this, and all the rea.son I could ever timl out was siiniily becau.se he had 
rented one of his store buildings to the unioji for their headquarters. 

Tliis same IMilh'r followe<l a young felhwv up the street one afternoon and 
struck him ov('r the j.aw\ and broke his jaw^; that is the condition of tilings 
in M alsenburg previous to tla* ri'gular soldiers coming tlurc*. Anyone that 
had any sympathy for the miners’ union lie was not safe to walk up and down 
that towm. I have been told since that if 1 had not bemi an old ci’lpple, an 
old gray-haired man, 1 would have b('('n ])ut out of business long ago. 

These are the conditions and the true conditions at that time. This same 
I\Iiiler who broke this fellow’s jaw was exonerjited by a jury. 

(■hairman AValsh. He was trii'd in the criminal court, was he? 

Mr. Patter, SON. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all, Judge? 

.Air. Patteilson. If you wall give me a little time. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t want to hurry you, but 1 have three other wit- 
nesses this evening. 

Mr. Patterson. I want to show, at some of the precincts, how we w^re tr(*ated 
at our (‘lection. 

Chairman AValsh. Is it in writing? 

Mr. Patterson. AVe have a town of 2.400 inhabitants at AValsenbnrg. and in 
the last spring election out of 2,400 there were 2.200 regist(‘r(‘d, and they 
voted 1,488 votes out of a popnlatiim of 2,400. At that time there were 005 
cldldren, school children. There was 128 homesteaders came in from the 
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country, that started to build a new county road, and they brought these fel« 
lows there and voted them. We contested the election at a heavy expense, 
and filed our papers at the county court, and they refused to give us a hear- 
ing; this is the spring olectimi. In the fall election, in the Tioga precinct, No. 
30 — it took in the Ihg Four mine and the Tioga mine. These two mines signed 
up with the union, and because they signed up with the union tliey had the 
precinct changed, ami took the Tioga mine and the IJig Four mine into the 
lladito precinct, and the poor devils had to go 18 miles to cast their vote. 

In Oak Creek iirecincl four year.s ago we had two Democratic votes, and 
two years ago the Republicans had a majority of two votes— ^mly that majority 
either way; but this fall it was going to go Democratic, ami they changed it 
ami the people had to travel 6 or 8 miles to vote. 

Now, coming down to the town again, it has been the rule in Huerfano 
C^)unty, as well as all other counties in tlie State, tliat in each precinct tliey 
have two Justices of the jK'ace. This year, seeing tluit he could not elect Hunt 
Justice of the ix'ace in his own precincl, ln‘ connected three outside precincts to 
enable liim to he electi'd Jiisti(M‘ of tlie i)eace. 

Now, in 1013, the governor, by proclamation, declan'd it a city of the second 
class. They turned that down. 1 wiint to explain to you gentlemen how tla‘ 
power of politics goes in Iluertano County, In Wahseiihiirg we have from 20 
to 22 saloons; in the county ue liave IVom 20 to 22 .saloons. These saloons tire 
owned and cotitroUed by .ieffiTson Farr and the Siatnish 1’t‘aks IMercantile (to,, 
of wliich ho is president, and .Tames B. Dick, onr minor. No one cun get a 
license unless they buy tiu‘ir beer, cigars, and other tilings for their saloons 
from these p'urties, ami that gives them a ])ower in jiolitics over all the saloons 
in (his county, which is a giH'ut iiowcr in tliat coiiiily. 

I heard I\Ir. Welhmn {('stify tlu're wer(‘ m> <l<‘puty sht'rifi’s employed by him 
la'fore the strike was called. From the 3d day of S<‘pt(‘mher to the 3(1 (.lay of 
Novemlier I went down and took a list olT, and I found 2oS. 

Chairman W.m.sii. (hi tin* 3d day of whal? 

^Ir. B.\ttkivSox. Deiuity sheriffs. 

('luiirman Walsh. What ar(‘ the dab's, I ask(*(i. 

I\Ir, PATTiiusox. From the 3d day of Sej>t('niber to the 3il day of Octolua’. I 
tliink in all they di'jmtizt'd sometiung like ilOd; between oDO and OdO. 

Chairman Walsif. That is 1013? 

I\Ir, pA'rTEKSo.x. Y«‘s. 

Chiairmaii Walsh. How many wt're deputizi'd h('j\^'e(‘n 8ei)teinl)er 3 and 
September 23? 

Mr. pATTKuso.v. I look the list myself, and I am only talking of what I took 
myself to make it sure. I went to the* cha'k's otlice and took from the 3d day of 
S('pt(*ml)er to tlie 3d day of Dctolier. 

Chairman M'alsh. Do you have any Idea of the number (U'putized between 
Septenib(>r 3 and Sc'pb'inber 23? 

Mr. Pattekson'. I think 2od. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything els('? 

Mr. Patterson. I have a great deal of stuff. I liave a list from the 3d to 
the 3d. 

(luiirman Walsh. Leave that here, or If you will kindly take it with you 
and put the dates of the appoinlments ou from the iveonl. I want Just llu* 
date of appointment; you have the name of the deputy. You will be excu.sed. 
Jlr. Patterson. 

(See Pntter.son Exhibit No. 2.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JEFFERSON B. FARR. 

Commissioner Lennox. State your name, please. 

Mr, Farr. Jefferson R. Farr. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where do you liye? 

Mr. Farr. In Wulsenburg. Huerfano Dounty. Colo. 

OommIs.sion(‘r Lennon. What position do you hold in that county? 

Mr. Farr. Sheriff’s office. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long have you hc'en sheriff? 

Mr. Farr. Fifteen years — a little over fifteen years. 

Commi.ssiomT Lennon. Is there any limitation under tlu' laws of the State 
of Colorado as to the continuation of county officials in office? 

Mr, Farr. Not to iiiy knowledge. 
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Commissioner Li:NNON. Whet property interests have you in WalsenbiuM;, 
or in that county? 

Mr. Paer. I have niiinerous pro[)erty interests. 

Commissioner Lknnon. KnuimTate ttieiu. 

Mr. Farr. My property interest is st(K-k and farmluj;. I also hold stock in 
the bank there, and am a dii'crtor. I (ovn some lapior inlerosts, I own some 
real estate and city property; that is about tiie extent of it. 

Commissioner J.ennon. What InisiiK'ss did voii follow before' vi)U lu'came 
slierJff? 

Mr. Farr. Stock biisIrK'Ss, cattle business, ram'binj;, farmiruc. 

Commis.sionor Lemvon. For Iiow many years wore you enc:a;;(‘i[ in that busi- 
ness? . " 

Mr. Farr. All my life. 

(Commissioner Lenno.n, How many rh'puty sheriffs wer<' in commission in 
Hnerfano County during' the years IbO.') to 1010; how many regular deputies 
did you have? 

Mr. Farr. I could not tell yon that. I have a list of deputies in my pocket 
that was called for on my subpmna when I was subp(eiiacd la'forc you. My 
recollection docs not run as to how many T had. I have ]>roni,dit here what 1 
liavc. 

(kunmissloner Lennon. What time does that list cover? 

iAIr. Farr. I will read the summon.s. 

Commissifmor Lennon. Ho so. 

Mr. Fai:r. It reads; “And I)rin;r witli you a Iriic and full cojiy of (he list 
of all deputy shcritfs of Uiu'rfano (’ounty, (’olo.. on atid incluiliru' t!u* dates 
<d’ January 1. lOlJ, Septembm’ 1. 1013. and Octobei- Id, ini;’.” I have tliesv* 
li.sts f)rei)ared aecordiipit to that. 

(JommissioiH'r I.en.non. l*resent tlie lists if you will. ];lease. 

( See f'arr ('xhibit.) 

Commissioner r.F;.\N()\. What iium]>er of d(‘puty siieriffs Iia\e been in your 
employ siue<' the date lhe.s(‘ lists w(‘re mad<' out — since the d.alc'S to which thi.s 
list refers? 

Mr. Farr. Si!ie(‘ 0<*tober 15. 101 ;>? 

Commis.sjoiuM’ Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. F AKR. Those names are all under appointment. T have not revoked them, 
l-.ots of tliem have left the eonnlry, luit I have in actual service four nu'n. 
Wiien tile Federal .soldiers eanie in last sprin.^ they allowed me four men to 
disel!ar.c;e llie duties of my otlice. 

Commissioner T.ennon. That is l!u‘ numlier you have laid since llie ineoming 
of the Fcfleral soldiers? 

Mr. Farr. Yt'S. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wen' any of tliese <]ejmties apixunlA'd without ex- 
aminatimi as to fitness in the way of eluiracter and eomueti'ney and citizen.shlp 
in tliis State? 

Mr. Farr. I made no examination of any of them. 

Coinmissioiu'r Liannon. You made no examination of any of them? 

Mr. Farr. No. 

(loinmissloner liENNON, Were any of them employees of the coal eomparJes? 

IMr. Farr. Not at the time they were appointed. 

Commi.ssioner r.ENNON. Wi'll. did they heeona' emjiloyt'es of the coal com- 
panies while they wore aetin^ as deputy sheriffs? 

I\Ir, Farr. T don’t know; I employed them and sent tliom to other places — to 
the mines and other places in the county to protect i)roi»erly and enforce tlie 
law. 

Commissioner T.ennon. As slierlff. wliat was your attitude toward men who 
came into the community known licnerally as oriranizcr.s — orrmnizor.s of lidior 
unions? 

Mr. Farr. Row i.s that? 

Commissioner Lennon, Did you exercise any attitude toward lho.s(' men in 
any way to prevent them from promoting' their welfare in the community or 
seeing that they did not stay there? 

Mr. Fake. It did not intere.st me one way or the other ; T asked no question.s. 

Commissioner liENNON. You took no action regarding any such men who came 
into the community? 

l\Ir. Farr. No, sir ; I did not. 

(kimmissioner Lennon. Tell us regarding the arrest of IMr, John R. Lawson; 
do you remember that case at all ? 
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]\rr. Fare. I do, sir. Ho was arrested by the oity marshal, Martine, and his 
assistant, for carrying con(*ealed weapons one night. I was at home. I came 
down town the next morning and found out that he had been arrested. Mar- 
tine notified me that; lie was in jail, and that he had gone before the justice of 
the place and that he had sworn out a warrant and that he was tried and sent 
to jail for 30 days. 

Commissioner I.enxon. AVhat custom prevails in Huerfano County as to the 
carrying of weapons? 

xMr. Fakr. I don’t understand. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do the men generally, in Huerfano County, carry 
weapons? 

Mr. Fakr. No, sir; not any more than they do anywhere else, 1 don’t believe. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Lawson was tried and convicted ; did he serve 
his sentence, or do you know as to that, Mr. Farr? 

Air. Farr. Tie appealed his ease, is my recollection of it, and tliero was noth- 
ing ever done with it; it never came up in the county court. I think he em- 
phtyed Mr. Hendricks, an attorney from Trinidad; he came up in his interests, 
anyway. 

Commissioner T.ennon. What metliod is employed in your county for the 
sidection of coroner's juries? 

Mr. T’arr. The coroner usually selects them. 

Commissioner Lennox. The coroner selects the Cormier’s jury? 

. Mr. Fai:k. Yes, sir; lie makes out the summons and hands it, to the ofiicer of 
the slKTiff's ofii<-e. 

Commissioner Lennon. How are the juries selected for the trial of cases in 
the district court? 

Air. Fakr. The regular panel is selected in this way: The county commission- 
ers of the county s<dect so many names — my recollection is that it is 300 — from 
the tax rolls of that conniy. Those are [ihieed in tlie liarids of the clerk of tlie 
district court. Their names are written iijion cards and placed in the jury box. 

day is set and the clerk of the court draws the jury in my presence of 24 
men. 

Commissioner T.ennon. Are any citizens eligible to service in tlie district 
court— jury siM’vice in the district court — that do not pay taxes? 

Air. Fakr. A>s, sir; all citizens, as 1 understand, are eligible to jury duty. 

Commissioner I.ennon. You said th(‘y winv taken from 11u‘ tax list? 

.Mr. Fakr. They are, tlie original jury; I did not get tlu'oiigh. Tn the trial 
a case where tlie regular jianel is (‘xhausted a special venire is usually placed 
in tiie hands of some oillcer, either llu' sheriff or some of his deputies, to fill 
that venire. 

Commissioner T.kn.\o:se fs the statement that has been made before the con- 
gn'ssional Investigating eoinmittee and before this committee warranted In 
fact that in the selection of coroner’s juries the sui>erintendent of the mine 
where the accident occurred is eonsuited as to the personnel of that jury? 

Air. Farr. Not to my knowledgig sir. I do not think — I am trying to nMrosh 
my memor.v— hilt I <lo not believe I ever served a Ciu’oiu'r’s jury in Huerfano 
County myself. Not to my r(‘eolleel ion ; I don’t remember a superintendent 
dictating a coroner’s jury. 

CommissioiK'r Lennon. AYliat. generally, are the qiialifieations you require of 
a deputy sheriff? 

Air. Farr. AAYdl, I Imve what is called a complimentary appointnumt. Men 
who are merchants will come in and ask me for an appointment. Under our 
law we arc not permitted to secure assistance without having a deputy sher- 
iff’s appointment. I have a number of that kind, but do not consider them 
active deputy sheriffs. The men I expect to do the work, I usually use all the 
precaution necessary to pick out a satisfactory fellow. 

Commissioner Lennon. After the strike was inaugurated, did you appoint 
as deputy sheriffs any so-called gunmen, or the detectives of the Felts agency, 
or strike breakers, that were brought In from the outside? 

Air. Farr. I think maybe I appointed two or three of Felts’s men — a man 
liy the name of Walter Belt, who now holds my deputy sheriff appointment, 
and maybe one or two other men. There might be a number of Baldwin-Felts 
men ; to he plain with you, I don’t really know who are Baldwin-Felts men. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you make any Inquiry at the time that they were 
appointed as to whether they were working for this agency? 

Air. Farr. I did not, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. What kind of duty were they appointed to? 
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IMr. Fahr. They wore appointed to duties to piard property around the 
mines and around the railroad dei)ot and wlierevor I thouKlit tlioy wore 
needed at. 

Commissioner Lennon. Can you recall or make a stalomout ro^?a^lin^' tlio 
first act of violence committed in your county us the result or outgrowth of 
this contest that is being investigated? 

Mr. Fakr. Of tlie .strike? 

Commissioner liENNox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.\ku. I believe I can. 

(Commissioner Lennon, .fust make a statement in regard to it. 

Mr. Farr. If my memory bears me out, the first o<‘cnrreuce was about Octo- 
ber Jt). It \Va.s what we call the Oak view mine, 25 miles west of Walsenburg. 
One morning about daylight that mine was attacked from about half a mile* 

away or distant on a hill. Somewhere from 3(K) to .500 sliots wen' fired into 

the mine. I was notilied of it, and T Immediately notified the gova'rnor — 
wired lilm and .smit him a letter — stating to him that from the comlitions that 
then existed and Avbat I thought a few days would bring about that I would 
not be unal)le to control the situation. I bad no response from him. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Wlrnt power has the sheriff to summon citi/cens to 
jiiaintain the peace in a. county? 

Mr. Farr. I d<ni’t know. 

Commissioner Ijcn.non. Hasn’t the sheriff the power to snmmon (‘V('ry citizmi 
in the coiuity and swear them in as special olliccrs in order .to maintain tlie 
peace? 

Mr. Farr. Not to my knowledge. 1 iievi'r looked it up. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Well, 1 don’t know as to (’olorado; 1 knou’ as to 
some other States. 

Mr. Faku. I don’t know, sir. If lie has, my allention has never l)een called 
to it. 1 Jiave never thought to look it uj). f have consulte<l my attorney on 
those points, and be has lu'ver so advised im\ 

Comnnssioner Lennon. Was tins di.<ord(‘r of winch you speak now at lids 
mine— it was prior to tlie arrival of tin? militia? 

Mr. Farr, 01 1 , yes. 

("omiiijssionor I.k.nnon. How long afterwards was it liefore the militia 
arrived? 

Mr. Farr, d’lie militia arrived in Walsenlmi-g on tin.' 20tli of Oeloiier, is my 
recollection, in the jnorning. 

Commissioner Lennon, Afl(‘r tlie mllilia arrived, was there further violence 
immediately following the arrival of the militia? 

Mr, Farr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You say yes? 

Mr. Farr. Yes. , 

Commissioner Lennon. What was it? 

Mr. Farr. There was a murder eoumiitted at La Votn ; four iium wen' killed 
in ail automohih' by a hunch of sirikers from behind a railroad bank. 

ConunlssioiuT Lennon. Hid you .see the men tlm/ <lid the killing? 

]\fr. Farr. I seen the men that were supposed to do the killing; that is, 
charged with tlic killing. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have tliey l>ecn convicted? 

Mr. Farr. Tliey have not. Tlicy have been in my charge for about a year, in 
jail. Tliey are now in Pueblo Founly. 

(Coinihi.ssloner Lennon. It is not yi't .setlh'd as to wlietlier tliey did tlie killing 
or not? 

Mr, Farr. No, sir. 

Cornmi.ssioiier Lennon. Wliat was tlie altitude of your ofiice toward tlie 
strike as to sympathy with either side in this conrrovor.sy down here? 

Mr. Farr. My aim was to he neutral, to enforce the law, and to protect life 
mid property. Tliat is what 1 have done to the best of my ability. 

Commissioner Lennon. And you have nuiiiitnined that attitude? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner liENNON. Hid you ever have or express your views as te the 
merits of the strike? 

Mr. Farr. I don’t remember <»f ever doing that. 

Commissioner Lennon. You don't remember of having given expression to 
anything of the kind? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir. 
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Commissioner Lennon. What ^Yas your policy ns to cooperating with the 
militl/i, or cooperating with the Italdw in- Fells people, in connection with dilti- 
ciihios tliat occurrod in the county!? 

Mr. Fakb. My policy was to cooperate with anyhotly that would help me en- 
force the law and do the duties proscribed for me and laid <lovvn for me to 
transact. 

Commissioner Lennox. Di<l you hear a statement by the last witness, that 
with a citi/ensliip of 2,400 that 1,400 votes were east in an election? 

Air. Farb. 1 could not hear him plain. 1 heard him say something alvmg that 
lino. 

CommissioiK'r Lennon. Well, have you any knowledge as to this imitter — as 
to u lietlier that statement is piaudicaily correet? 

Mr. Farr. In wldcli cleetion did he refer to, and when? 

Commissioner Lennon. !My reeidlection is that it u as last spring's election. 

Mr. r.\RK. At last spring's election tlie population of W'alsenburg \^•as oV('r 
4,000, of all classes of people. Strikers liad conie in tliere from the time the 
strike u’as callt^fl, and every house — rwin — some houses had as many as four 
families in a four-r<Mun lioiise. Never was Ind’ore or sinc(‘ as at tlie time of 
tliat election so many |>eop}e in our town of Walsenhurg as tlien. 

tknnmlssion('r Lennon. Wen* the people eomi)aralivi'ly itew arrivals? 

Mr. Farr. (!ame in during tla* fall and winter for dilferent reasons. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wcu’e llu'y (*nlitl<‘(l to vote* In iiiat et)mmimity? 

Mr. Farr, held that way. 1 believe the laws of onr Stal(‘ pt?r!nit a person 
to \'ote wiiere he has lxH*n a resident of the h'dale a yiRir, of the county 90 days, 
el! the town llO days, and of the precinct 10 days, and a naturalized cilizen of 
tlie rniie<l States. 

Commissioner Lennon. T>o you know anything regarding (he election, tliat 
it is claimed that the oliicers of the coal-mlning e(»mi)anies conducted lla* nojni- 
aations for county and town oliicers? 

i\Ir. Faku. Not to my knowhMlge. 1 don’t think— 1 have iieen in politics thej‘e, 
and been in otlice 15 years, as I Imve stated, afid I liave no reoolhsdion of any 
coal operator or siuKTinterch'id or tniylaxly i-onnected with them ev(‘r con- 
trolling the nomination of jin> laxly in our county. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do yon know wlietlier tlx* vote of the miners iridl- 
ciiteil, as to whelluT they had been in any way inlUienced as to iiovv tliey 
.‘'•liould vot(C? 

xMr. Farii. I don’t know that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is li-e siieriff of Huerfano C’onntA- under an an- 
nual salary or is lie i>aid by fv*t‘s? 

]\rr. Farr. I'aid by Lvs. 

Commissioner O’Connell. M'liat, for instance, for tlie year 1019, was tlie In- 
come of tlie slieriff’s oliice in re(*s? 

Sir. Farr. I do not carry rbat in my mind. We make our slatemenls four 
times a year to the county ch'rk. I don't remember what; the total income was 
or the emoluments of the offie<\ I know what wo draul, 

Commissioner 0’(N)Nnell. For instance, wliat did you draw as sheriff? 

]\rr. Farr. I am entitled to $2,3(R) a year, and my undersliei'iiT .$1,590, and the 
jailer so ruueli 

Commissioner O'Connet.l, Tlien It is a salariiul pn>jx)sitlon ? 

]\Ir. Farr. It is a salari<*d ]>roposili<.'n, Init the salaries must lx* made to eonx* 
out of the fees and emoluments of the oliice. If you don’t nudie it, you can’t 
draw it. 

(tommissionor O’Conneeu Then, if the sheriff — if there was not a- proper 
amount of business done during a certnin year to bring your fees up to that, 
you would not get the $2,300? 

Air. Farr. No, sir; you could not. You could not collect it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you feed the prisoner.s in the jail? 

Mr. Farr. 1 do not feed them directly. I luive a jailer that feeds them. 

Commissioner O’I’onnell. Do you draw any comiieasution or emolument from 
the feeding of the prisoners? 

Mr. Farr. Not a cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you are interesteil in the liquor business 
in the city? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’fkiNNELL. Is tliat a wholesale business? 

Mr. Farr. Mostly; yes, sir. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. Do the retailers go outside of your city to buy 
liquors? 
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Mr. Farti. I could not sny us to that. 

C’omniissionor O’Connell. Do you. in any way, as an officer of the county, 
use your position in the matter of tlie issiiin;:: of licenses? 

Mr. Fahr. I never liave. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are llie same men lioldui.t? licensi‘s now as liave 
Ifcen for some years back? 

Mr. Farr. .Some of them. They sell, you know. Tliey ti'niisfer llieii* business 
and buy and sell from one to the otlier. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Are you consulted in any vay wla-ii a sale takes 
place? 

Mj*. Farr. Not without I am directly iiiten'sted— a fellow who ow^n me some- 
thin, ir. Of course, if a man is indehted to our firm, or for some naisou of that 
sort, I am usually consulted. 

ComniissioiH'r O’Connkli.. I»o all the retail('rs deal with yemr linn? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir. 

CommissioinT O’Connei i., Ilow' many of them do? 

Mr. Farr. I think about in or 12 out of a!)oiit -15; not to exceed 15. 

(kmmdssloner O'Connki.l. And what is the ])opulatioii of your city? 

I\[r. Farr, I jud.ae hetwceii .*5,5(M) and 4,00d, 

(’oimnissioner O’C’onnell. Ami your county, liow' many? 

Mr. Fai:r. Wi'll, our census sIi()W4‘d in iold. I think, about ll.OiV,). My 
judRinenl: is now’ that <mr county — that the population of liiu'rfano Coimly 
would be 17,000 p(‘oph*. 

(’oimnissioner O’Connell. How many liceii.ses are tfu-n' in the county Jilto- 
j-vether? 

I\fr. Farr. I conid not t(dl you. 

Commissioner (Vt.’'oN\ELL. Are then' 40 lieense.s in the town? 

Mr. Farr. I tlduk altoi,mtlier there are ahont 45 s.aloons in Ib.e town and 
county. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Tn the town and county? 

Mr. Farr. Yes; we also have another incorporalt'd town in our county — i-a 
V<‘tu. It was voted dry last si)rin,Lt; a .vear a.Lto It liad four s:i1oons. 

(’omiui.ssioiKT O’Connei.i.. Dow many li<'enscs In the town of Walsenhurc? 

]\Ir. li'ARR. Somewliero from 22 to 23— somcwiiere a Ion:; tlioj-e. I don't re- 
member exactly. 

Commissioner O'Conne'.l. VYith ti jiopulation of 4,000? 

l\rr. Farr. Yes, sir. 

Comiid.ssiomM’ O'Conxki.l, Wluit Is the license fee in Ibis Stab'? 

lyfr. Farr. It is .$.500. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. D<h‘S that cevt'r all licenses? 

Mr, Farr. Tlnit covers the city liceiisi* and county. Of conrsi', tiu' cily h.is 
jurlsflictlon, and tlie counly lias not. There is a State licmise of .$50 a year, 
and a Governmoiit license of $25. 4'hat makes it $575. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, do you own any of the hoimes bi w hich 
these saloons arc operated? 

Mr. Farr. Yes; I control tlumi throiiKh a slock comimiiy. 

Cottmiissioucr O’Connk'.i,. Jlow many houses 'occupied by salootis or whlcli 
are rentcfl to .saloon.s do you control? 

IMr. Farr. Twm. 

Commissioner O’Conne?,!,. What is tlie rent? 

Itlr. Farr. I s^et $45 a mmitli from one (>f them, ami $05 from the other. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Tliat include.s the wlade business, or just the 
saloon room? 

Mr. Farr. That includes the saloon room — the whole huildlng— that i.s. the 
part of the biiildinj; that the .saloon occupies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now', are there any other tenant.s In that bnildinR? 

Mr. Farr. Y>s. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How' many tenants? 

Mr. Farr. Well, one of my saloon buildinjrs is divided up. one part of it 
is the saloon, and the other part of it the liKiit company; in the other huildinj; 
there is a barber shop in one corner of it — rented for a barber simp. 

CommIs.sioner O’Connell. How many pieces of proixTty do you own In that 
town ? 

Mr. Farr. Walsenburg? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Y'es. 

air. Farr. I personally, In my onn name, don’t own but three pieces of 
property, my home 
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roniniissioiHT O'Conxei.l. Tii ymir own name? 

Jlr. Farr. Yes, sir; myself iiulividiially. What I own Is In a stock com- 
pany — outside of tliese tlirc'e pieces. 

(’ommissioiier O'Connkll. Wluit stock company? 

Mr. Farr. A real estate company called the Great Western I^and and In- 
vestment Co. 

Commissioner O’Connei l. Do tliey sell land outright or hold land and build 
buildings on it? 

Mr. Farr. We have done both. We have built some buildings and rented 
them, and we sell lots. 

t.Vmnnissioner O'Connell. Is it chartered under the State laws? 

Mr, Farr. Yes, sir; an incorporated stock company. 

Fominissioner O’t'oNNEiJ.. What is its capitalization? 

Mj*. Farr. ;My recollection is that it is .$50, (MM) — I don’t call to mind right 
iiow. 

('ommissioner O’Connet.l. How long has it l)eon organized? 

Mr. Farr. About .seven or eight years. I think it was organized in 1906 
or 1907. 

Commissioner O'Connkli.. How many pit'ces of ]»roi>crty does that company 
own ill that town or city? 

.Ml*. Farr. It would be hard to say. 1 think we own in 1h(‘ neighborhood of 
.59 or 00 lots — on the outskirts of the (‘ity. 

Commissioner (.)'Connell. Are the ollicials of the mine company interested in 
that company? 

Ml*. Farr. Not one of them. 

(.’ommissitmer D'Conneli.. Any of th«‘ superintendents. })ll bosses, or any 
(•tilers that hold stock in it? 

!\lr, Farr. No, sir; it is owned by Vv’alsenburg ])eople. I own the biggest 
part. I own one-tVmrth myself. 

( ’omniissioner O'Connell. M’liat is the ]>ar value of th(‘ stO(,'k? 

Mr. Farr. A dollar a shar(\ 

('omi)dssioner O’Connei.l. And how many shares wi'ro issued — .50,000? 

Mr. Farr. 5'hat is my iTcollection- .59.(.MX). I don't cai'ry it in mind. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. And you hold 25 per (.‘(uit? 

Mr. Farr. I hold a one-fourth interest in the com])any, this ,$.50,000. I am 
almost [lositive now (hero was 44,000 shares of stock issued and still .$(5,000 
of stock in the treasury. 

('omniissioner O’Connell. Do you de<dare dividends? 

?di'. h'ARR. Havi’ii't yet. Haven't bei'ii able to do it. We are In debt. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Are tlu' properti(‘s in wddeb ail tliese saloons tliat 
.‘ire not ownod outright hy yon. are ihey owned liy this comiainy? 

Mr. Parr. No, sir. This company own.s these two buildings that I spiuik of. 
I don't own them individually. 

(Nunmissioner O’Connell. J tliought you said you owned two outright your- 
self? 

.Mr. l-'ARR. No; I do not. They are owikhI hy tlie Great Western Land Sc 
Investment Co., of whicli I am a stoekholder and presidmit of the company. 

Oouimlssioner O’Connell. Wliat method is necessary to secure a retail license 
in your city? What is the proci'dure? 

"•Ir. Farr. You make your application to the town clerk and it is taken up 
with the town authorities. 

('omniissioner O'Conneli.. Is it necessary for you to have the signature.s of a 
c( rtain nnmher of citizens? 

Mr. Farr. No. sir; it is not. 

('oimnissioiler 0’(5)nnell. In the locality where the saloon is to he located? 

Mr. Farr. That lias not been tlie custom. If a man wants to open in a 
certain idace, be goes and makes application to the town clerk, and at the next 
i: acting iiigiit it is taken iip—whenever the trustees of the town meet. 

(’omniissioner O'Connei.l. I have lienrd it rumored In a number of instances 
‘iiice I have bi'cn in Denver tluit it bs impossible to secure a license for the 
retail sale of liciuors in that city unless your permission is secured. Is that 
true? 

Mr. Farr. Absolutely not true, sir. If it w’as, there would be a lot of them 
Fiat are there now that would not be in business. It is not the truth. 

C'onmiissioner Weinstock. You made the statement, Mr. Farr, that nt the 
time you telegraphed to tlie governor asking for assistance, you did not know 
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your authority was ami what powor you had under the law. Did I 
undei'staiid you correctly? 

Mr. Farr. Well, I guess that is right; that is, I felt this way about it; that 
lay duty was to U[)i>eal to tlie governor, as he was my superior officer. That 
is the way I felt about It at the time. 

Commissioner Wmnsto(;k. Well, did you or did you not know that it was 
^\itlnn your powei- to raist*—! tliink tiie legal ph]*ase for it is— a posse 
♦ omitatus? 

Mr. r'Aun. I did not know that. 

( oininissioner Wkinstock. That is, that you could call uj^on the cilizenship 
to come to your aid? 

Mr. Fark. J did not know that. And the country was in such condition that 
it’ 1 had done it it would have been impossible to have got anybody to come to 
my service. 

Coimidssioner Weinstock. M'ell. that was your opinion at the lime? 

iMr. Farr. Yes, sir; that was my opiTiion at the time. 

Commissioner Welx stock. You mean that tia' citizens generally wm-e not in 
sympathy with the authorities? 

Mr. Farr. \Vell. they were afraid; tlu'y were scared. 

(kmimissionc'r MTunstock. Afraid of what? 

.Mr. Farr. Afi’aid lh(*y were going to get kllle<l. 

(Commissioner M’einstock. By whom? 

^Ir. Fai!r. M'hy, by the i)eople marching around tliere over the county in 
bands — armed people. 

(.’omniissioner Weinstock. MTiat W('re these arnu'd i)eoj)le? AVho were they? 

.Mr. Farr. AVell, snppo.sed to 1 h‘ strikers; I don’t know. 

Commissiont'i’ AVeinstock. You mean that tlH‘ town was ten’orIz('d? 

Air. P\\RR. Y(‘S, sir; and they were marcldrig up and down the streets there, 
as many as bOO (U* 1,0(X) in a bunch. 

(Commissioner AVeinstoc’K. AVhat led you to the conclusion (hat tlu'y were 
th<‘ strilo’i’s? Did you know any of them personally? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir; I did. 

(Vunmissloner M’einstock. Did tliey ('arry arms exposed? 

Mr. Farr. Not at the beginning llioy did not. They had six-slioolers on; most 
of tlK'iii liad six-shooters. 

(Amiinissionci’ ■Weinstock. Did you at any time ende.MNttr to disperse them be- 
fore ealliiig upon the militia? 

Mr. Farr. No; I did not. 1 only had four men at the time and didn’t feel as 
Ihongh T was al)le. T kmnv the stat(‘ and condition things wen^ In it would ho 
imi)ossiblo for me to; that is the reason 1 didn’t do it. 

Commissioiu'r Weinstock. l>id you know who ilu‘ ring ii'aders were of these 
ai’jned bodies? 

Air. I'^ARU. I had an Idea who they were. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVcIl, di«l you communicate ^^•ith tiicm In any way? 

Air. Farr. I did not. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Ahm did not advise them to discontinue tlioir 
tlireatening attitude? 

Mr. Farr. I did not. 1 figured T didn't liave mucli ehanee wlien tin' di'piity 
.sheriffs that came in out of each district — they would ]»ick them up ami disarm 
lliem and ( arry tlu'm off down to the tent ('olony and make them join the union. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Did (h(\v (linuiten you in any way? 

Air. pcARR. No. AVell, it was common talk on the street they were going to 
kill me. 

(’omniissioner AVeinstock. How did it reacli your ears? 

Air. h'ARn. From tlie public. Kveryhody — iiooph' came in and told me. (.’ome 
In at niglittime and come into my office during office liours and tell me to look 
out. they were going to get me. 

(’ommi.ssioner AA'einstock. AVell, were you subjected to any violence in any 
way? 

Air. Farr. Ale? 

Connnissloner AVeinstock. A>s; during that iieriod. 

Mr. Farr. I didn’t give them an opportunity. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AA’ell, wTiat did you do to avoid giving them an 
opportunity? 

Mr. Farr. I attended to iny owm business and stayed around my offii'e. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. YMu mean, you did not needlessly expose your.self? 

Doe. 415, 64~1— vol 7 51 
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Mr. Farb. No, sir ; I dW not. If I had, I would not have been here. 

Commissioner Wkikstook. Well, 1 under.stood from your testimony that you 
wired the governor and got no repiy? 

Mr, Fabr. No, I tlien ealled liim up on the telephone and the governor told 
me that lie did not think the conditions were such as to justify him in sending 
out the militia. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then what followed? 

I\[r. Fabr. Within u few dny.s aftiwwards we hml a riot In the town of Walsen- 
burg and tliere were four men killed, and he tlien that niglit ordered the militia 
into the held. 

Commissioner Wkinstoi k. AVho ^^'ere the four men that were killed? 

Mr. Fauk. I don’t remember tlieir names. They were supi>osed to be four 
strikers. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. They were strikers? 

IMr. Fabr. Supposed to l>e. 

Commissioner Weinstock. By whom w(*re they killed? 

Mr. Fabr. They were killed by the otilcers. 

Commissioner Weias’iock. How did tlie riot start? 

Mr. I’ABR. There was a woman by the name of AValiimeycr, who vva.s living 
down ill tlie town, and lier husband was living in tlie AValsen mine, and for 
some reason unknown to me, at the liegimilng of the strike, she did not move into 
the mine. Her liusband, I tliiiik, wanteil her to, but she did not; and she ufler- 
wards decided slie would go up there and move to tlie mine; and these wagons 
from tlie mine were dlspatclied down theri^ to move her household articles u[), 
and some guards .seat with it; that Is, deputy slieril'l's. On apjiroaehing the 
liouse tliey stnrted to load tlie furniture in the wagon. Then the strikers— sup- 
posed to be — the crowd, as tlie first article was put iido the wagon — is my recol- 
lection of the testimony— opmied lire, and tlum the liglit started. 

Commissioiu'r Weinstock. That is, the strikers opened lire on whom? 

Mr, Farb, On the deputy sherilfs and those who were loading the furniture in 
tlie wagon. A man by tlie name of Foster is tlie iimti who bred tlie first shot? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is Foster unionized? 

Mr, Farb. So far us 1 know. He was around witli lliat crowd. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. He was a striking miner? 

Mr. Fabb. That is my information. 

Commissioner AVeuv stock. Hid you say the deputy sheriffs ivere loading tlie 
wagon? 

Mr. Fabr. No; the teamsters were loading the wagon. The deputy slieniTs 
wore there 

Commissioner Weinstock (iiiterruiding). Protecting tliem? 

iAlr. Farr. That was the intention— to protect tliem. 

Commissioner Weinstthuv. And tliis man Foster tired on llie leamstiu'? 

IVIr. Farr. He fired—of course, I was not there. It is my n'collection of the 
testimony adduced at the trial that be lireil at a deputy slieriff and shot him 
througli the ear tlie first sliot. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Then wliat liappened? 

Mr. Fabr. TIkui, as I umlcrstand it, ilie lighting started. 

(^’onimissioner Weinstock, And tlie result was that four of the strikeis i\eie 
killed? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir. 

CommissioniT Weinstock. No deputy slierifis wi're injured? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir; except tliis one siiot in the ear. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Any others injureil? 

^Ir. Farr. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Any arrests? 

Mr. Farb. Arrested tlie deputy slierilTs next iiioriiiug. 

Oommi.‘^sioner Weinstock. Arrested the deputy sherilfs llie next morning? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They were arrested by whom? 

Tilr. F.uib. By me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you yoursc'lf arrested your own deputy 
sheriffs? 

Mr. Farr. That is, my otiier oliicers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And then what? 

Mr. Farr. Tliey weiv pluitnl under bond nnii were tried for it here aiiout a 
month ago and were acquittiM. 
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Commlsslonor Weinstock. Whfit was tho result of the trial? 

Mr. Fare. Acquitted. 

Coiiiinls.sioiier Weinstock. Acquitted on the ground of self-protection? 

Mr. Fauk. Self-defense; I suppose so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that night the militia came? 

Mr. Fauk. The militia was ordered out on the night of tlu‘ 2Sth, and tliis 
trouble h}ipi)ened on tlie 24th, and two or three days elapsed there, and iinally 
the governor made up his mind to send troops into the held; my recolleclioii 
is on the 28lli day of October, and they arrived there on tlie 29th, 

Commissioner Weinstock. And when they came into the held did they take 
possession of it? Did they supersede you there? 

Mr. Faiir. They came to the courtiioiise and surrounded me and disarmed 
me and all my men the hrst a(“t they done. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did they estahllsli what is knowji as martial 
law ? 

Mr. Fahb. ^Vell, 1 don’t know what the term martial law is. Tliey took 
charge. I turned over to them; didn't do anytiiing. 

Commls.sioner Weinstock. From tliat time you relingiiishcd y<»ur aulhorily? 

Mr. I'^Aim. I <li(ln't so understand. Tliey declared martial law, if I under- 
stand what martial law is. 

Commissioner Weinstoctc. You relinquished all your authority, did you? 

Mr. Faur. Yc-s, sir. 

CommissioiH'r M'einstock. To the militia during their presence? 

Mr. Fauh. Yc.s, sir; and tlu'y made all arrests; for two or tliree months after 
that I <lidn’t do anything. I furnishe<l tliem the jidl to put their prisoners in. 
and tlicy would arrest them and hold them as military prisoners, and some- 
times they would turn them ov('r to me — to tlie civil autlioritics. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlto bad control of the jail during that time? 

Mr. Farr. A man by the name of Wriglit. 

Commissioner ’Wkinstock. Wliom did lie n'port to? 

Mr. Farr. Tie reported to me. Tliat is. wo iiad llu'si'— the commanding 
officer of the ju'ovost guard. T suppose you would term it. (hat liaiidled these 
prisoners, issued to me wluit you miglit term a mittimus to hold them as 
military prisoners, and those wen* ad«lressed to me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Summing uj>. tlien, your statement is that tlie 
lirst aggressors in this trouble, the liist act of violence, was eommitted liy a 
striker? 

]\lr. Farr. Yes ; that is rny 

Commissioner M'einstock. And whatever your mmi did was in the nature of 
self-defense? 

]\Ir. Farr. Tliat is tlio ord(*r— yes; tliai' is right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat is all. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Anything else? 

('loinmissioiier O.arretson. Just a few quostion.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garndson wants to ask you some ciuostions. 

(’ommlssioiUT Gakretson. Has a deputy slierilT ever sal on a jury in Huer- 
fano County in a crimimil proceeding? 

Mr. Farr. Yes. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. Now. have men ever been used on a Jury in 
eriminal proceedings tliat could not understand Knglisli.'' 

Mr. Farr. I^lany of them. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. How long have you been slionfl, Mr. larr? 

RTr. Farr. A little over 15 years. 

Commissioner Gakretson. During that tiiiio. I would gather from your 
testimony tliat tlie business of tlie .sherilT's oflice in Huerfano County has lu'cn 
conduct'd witiiout anv violation of law, in a strictly legal manner? 

Mr F\rr To tlie best of mv ability 1 have tried to comply with l!u* law. 


Docs that answer the question? 

Commissioner Garretson. In your opinion, how A\ell have you succeedi'd? 
Mr, Farr. All right, I think. 

Commissioner Garretson. Completely? , i 

Mr. Farr. I woulil not say as to tliat. Now, I can not ho the judgi*. 
Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the voting population of Huerfano County? 

Mr Farr. The voting population based on this fall— there was four thou- 
sand s(‘ven hundred and some odd votes cast this last election, and I should 
say 5,000. 
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riinirmnii Walsh. I notice on this list of deputy sheriffs appointed by you 
between January 10, 1913, and September 1, 1913, there appear 326 men. What 
was the reason for such a great number of deputy sheriffs that year? 

Mr. Farr. On account of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, that Is between January 10, 1913, and September 
J, 1013. Upon wltat date was the strike called? 

]\Ir. Farr. Does that give the date? The strike was called on the 23d. The 
most of the list was appointed after the 1st of September, is my recollection. 

Chairman Walsh, between the 1st of September and 

Mr. Farr (interrupting). And the 23d. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

]\ir. Farr. Between the 1st of September and the 23d. 

Chairman Walsh. The heading of it says, “ last of deputy sheriffs appointed 
by Jefferson R. Farr, sheriff of Huerfano County, Colo., from January 10, 1913, 
to September 1, 1913.” 

Mr. Farr. Well, that includes all that time, but my books will show that the 
majority of them were appointed after September 1. 

Chairman Walsh. This just says up to September 1. 

Iffr. P^ARR. Well, they would be appointed in the latt(‘r part of August. 
Chairman Walsh. You were expecting a strike, then, were you? 

]\Ir. P"arr. Yes; I was. 

Chairman Walsh. l>i<l you confer with the company officials about it? 

^^r. Farr. I did. I talked with them every day. 

Chairman Walsh. I see a great many foreign names here. How are these 
men as to citi/.euship and the length of time whb’h they lived in your city and 
in your county? 

Mr. Farr. The majority of the people I appointed deputy sheriffs were resi- 
dents of Huerfano County. 

Chairman Walsh. And those who were not residents of that county were 
residents of what counties? 

IMr. Farr. Different parts of the State that applied to me for the position and 
I gave it to a number of them when they came in. 

Chairman Walsh. I see a great many men of the name of Trujillo — seven of 
them. 

^Ir. Farr. They are all resi<h'nts, those Trujillos are, of Huerfano County. 
They are Mexicans. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are they miners, or what are they? 

Mr. P'arr. Probal)ly, as almost all those Mexicans work around the mines 
from time to time. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of those 32(5 men worked for the mining com- 
pany? 

:Mr. Farr. T couldn't say as to that. 

Chairman Wai.sit. Who i>aid for these deputies? 

Mr. Farr. I don’t know that. The county of Huerfano inner paid for them, 
('hairman Walsh. Did you ever h(‘ar from them wlnu-e they got their money? 
INIr. Farr. They were pal<l. I rliiln't pay them. 

Chairman Walsh. You never inquired? 

Mr. P^ARR. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you turn your office over to a private party with- 
out knowing? 

iSIr. Farr. I supposed that the coal operators were paying for them, 
(’hairman Wai.sit. You know the coal operators were paying for them, do 
you not? 

Mr. Farr. I don’t know for certain, but that is my belief, and I am really 
satisfied, but T don’t know it; never saw the checks. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Did you ever ask any officer of the coal companies whether 
or not they were paying them? 

Mr. Farr. I did not. At the beginunlng of this strike Mr. Matte.son, of the 
Colorado Phiel & Iron Co., came to me after the strike was called and asked me 
if I would appoint or send out to the different mines some deputy sheriffs to 
guard the property. That is about the only conversation I ever had with him, 
and I proceeded to send the men out. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the mining convention convened at Trinidad on 
September 15, as I understand it? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And wlien were these requlsltloas for deputies made upon 
you? 
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Mr. Faek. About that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Were all tl^'se men armed? 

Mr. Farr. All the deputies? 

Chairman Walsh. All the deputies. 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Carried arms? 

Ml*. Farr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who furnished the arms? 

^Ir. Farr. They were furnished by the eoal eompanies. [ Laiij!:lit('r.l 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do not j^ive way to your feelin;:s. please, ladies and 
ii:entlenien. 

Mr. Farr. They were armed at the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard tlie t(‘stimony here, <1id you not, that the first 
arms were purchased September 12 by the strikers, and that prior to that time 
no arms had been purchased? You heard that testimony, did you? 

Mr. Farr. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not hear that? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, that testimony was incerret't er mistakenly given, 
wasn’t it, if there was such testimony? 

Mr, Farr. Well, so far as my recollection is, it has Ihhmi qulle awhile ago, 
and T don’t really reniemher just what did hai>pen and when these men were 
first armed ; I really eaiTt remember. 

Chairman Walsh. But all of tlumi were armed, all of the (lei)ulies you had? 

I\Ir. P’.tRR. They were sui)p(>s(‘d to he. 

Chairman AValsh. And their arms came from some place other than from 
you ? 

I\lr. Farr. I furnislied a good many of them. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhere did you get the arms you fiu'nished? 

Mr. h'AUR. I had them arouml there. 

Chairman Walsh. How many did you furnisli to tlicsi* ,')20 di'pnties? 

Mr. Farr. I couldn’t tell you. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I S(‘e that after S(‘pteml)(‘r 1 and ut) to Oclolau* 15 
you appointed 75 more deputies. Now, tliat is the list tliat y<ai mean you ap- 
pointed before the 23d, did you not? 

Mr. Farr. Bead tliat over again. 

Chairman Walsti. “ List of <h‘puly sherilTs appointed by .TelTerson B. Farr, 
sheriff of Huerfano County, (’olo., from Seplembm* 1, 1f)13. to October 15, 
1013.’’ and there are 75 names lollowiiig that. Are those the oia's that Avere 
appointed mostly before the strike? 

Mr. Farr. Tlu'y were appointed between that t inn*- -diet ween tlie 1st of 
Septmiiher and October 15 they were ajipointed. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you know when the givater immlK'r of those were 
appointed? 

Mr. P’arr. I do not. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Were those men armed? * 

Mr. Farr. Must have been. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliey were all armeil, were they not? 

]\Ir. Farr. Must have been at the time; yes. My r<'c(i]lection wliy that num- 
ber appears so large there is they were eoining and going at the time of the 
Seventh Street riot. There were something like 75 to BM) deputy sheriffs in the 
county Avhen 

Chairman Wal.sh (interrupting). Wliat time Avas that? 

Mr. Farr. Twenty-fourth day of October. 

Chairman Walsh. All of these, iioaa', Avere before September 1, these 320. 
Those Avere coming between .Taniiary 10, 1913, and September 1, 1913; every 
one of them Avas before September 1? 

^fr. Fabr. They Avere quitting and becoming dissatisfied and leaving; some 
on their own account and some did not fill the hill and Avere discharged. 

Chairman Walsh. What beenme of their arms, those that left, if you knoAV? 

Mr. Farr. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. They AA'ere not surrendered to you? 

Mr. Farr. No, sir. 

Chairman IValsh, And didn’t you ever talk to any officer of a coal-mining 
company as to whether or not these men were being paid? 

Mr. Farr. That avu.s my general understanding, that they Avere being paid. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how much they were paying them? 
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Mr. Faiiu. My luulorstanding is It was ^3.50 a day, furnished; that is my 
kiu)\vlt?dgf. 

(MiJiirinaii Wat.mi. Who told you that? 

Mr. Faur. *Mr. of the fuel company. 

(Mnilriujin AVai.su. So Mr. Mattesou, of the coal company did tell you he 
WHS i»;iy!iig these men. and how much they were paying them? 

!\lr. Farr. "I'hai wa^ at the beginning of this, as I stated before. 

Oluyi'man Wai.su. Well, I didn’t hear that before. Did you stale that be- 
fore. Air. AIalti‘M>n was paying $3.50 a day? 

Mr. Faiui. No. sir; 1 did not make tlnit statement, but I told you that Air. 
AlaiK'.soti was paying I he num and made arrangements with me to send him 
the.s<* (U'piity slierilT.s. 

Chairman Wai.su. I am advised by the other members of the commission 
that you said you did not know who was paying them. 

Mr. I’ari:. I .said that at tlie beginning, but then I refreshed my memory and 
.said T bad had ibis talk with Mr. Alatte.son, and it was the only talk I had 
had during llu‘ strikt' about the payment of the.se men, and it was the only 
oiH' — at the lu'ginning of the strike; I think it was after it was called in 
Trini<lad. I .say. 1 understood at that time that I was to furnish these men. 
and 1 naturally supposed that they were getting their money from that 
concern. 

Chairman WAi.sfi. Now, do I nnderstand you that you did not make any 
exaiuiiiai ion into (lie character of these men? 

Mr. I' ARR. J (lid not. sir. 

Chairman AVai.su. And their (iuallbcations, Tlmy c()nld have got, so far as 
you were c.ineei-iit‘d. ;i murderer, a red-hauded niunhu’er, and given him one 
of your coiiimi.ssions? 

Mr. Farr. So fai’ as t know. 

Cliairiiiaii AVai.su. So far as you know? 

Air. Farr. V(‘s. sir. 

Cbairnian Waisii. Ihit that was left to the company? 

Air. Farr. So far as 1 know. 

Chairman AN ai sh, And the arming of the men was h‘ft to the company. 

Air, Farr, 'ria* arming of the men was eltlier left to tlie men them, selves or 
els(! to tlie (‘Hiiipany. 

Cliainnan Wai .^ii. And you just turm'd loo.se 32() of them on your c(anmunity, 
and that was liefoia* lltere'was any call for the militia or any cause for trouble. 
Did you not think tliai miglit cause disturhance in your county? 

Air. Faijr. 'I'lu'V wtua* not turned loose. These men wore stationed at certain 
prop(‘rl i('s to lalo* care of tluun. 

Chairman AVAi.sif. Did yon have charge of them your.self? 

Mr. Farr. To a e(‘riain (‘xtent. 

('liainiuiM AVAi.str. To wliat oxbmt did you have charge of tlieni? 

Air. Farr. TIicn' wei-(‘ to r(‘i)ort to me any violence. 

Chairman Walsh, AA’hat is (hatV 

Air. Farr. ''J’hey were to r.^port to me any vioh‘nc(‘. 

Chairman AValsh. Report to you any violence? 

Air. Farr. Yes, sir. , . . , « 

Chairman AA’alsh. How many reports did you get fnun Epifauio ( astro? 

Air. Farr. I don’t know the man. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Or fnuu Joseiih Anclu'ster? 

Mr. Farr. I d(tn’t know him. 

Chairman AVal.sh. Fernandez Atencio? 

Air. F,\rr. I don’t know as I got any. 

Chairman AValsh. AV. AI. Arnold? 

Air. Fare. AA’. AI. Arnold is a ranchman out at the foot of Spanish Peak. 

Chairman AValsh, Did you get a report from him? 

Air. Farr. I got a report from him after the Aguilar mines were burned, that 
a bunch of jusiide had <:*omc up to his house afoot — walked up tliere and asked 
him for shelter. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas tliat at the time he was commissioned, or was that 
the time you commissioned him? 

Air. Farr. Oh, lie is one of my usual officers ; been commissioned before. 

Chairman Walsh. J. B. Arlgon? 

Air. P\\HR. Never got any report from him. 

Chairman Walsh. Felix Abeyta? 

Air. Fahr. Never got any. 
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Chairman Walsh. Where was lie located? 

Mr. Fabb. Lives on a ranch 7 miles west of La Vela— a sheep man und 
farmer. 

CliairiiiMii Walsh. Did you ever j;et any report from Aiieio ^lurtiuez? 

Mr. Fark, I don’t recall him. 

Cliairiuaii Walsh. Do you know him at all? 

Mr. Fakk. Ancio Martinez? 

Cliairinan Walsh. \es; Aiicio Martinez? 

Mr. I'auk. I don't know the man; didn't know he was carrying a deputy 
sheriff’s paper. 1 guess tliere must be .some mistake in llie name. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. You never got any rejiort from him? 

Mr. Fauu. ISo, sir; not to my recollection. 

Chairman Walsh. Weil, did you ever get any from any of the Martinez 
you have on here — ^jou have 10 on this iiage. Did you ever get u reixu't from 
them ? 

Mr. Fa UR. I couldn't say, sir. 

Chairmau Walsh. Do you know where they were located? 

Mr. FiVKiL 1 do not, without 1 heard Uie lirsi name. If you call the first 
name, J probably could tell you. 

Chairman Wai-sh. T. J. Martinez; wJiere was lie loculed? 

Mr. Faiul 1 don’t reiiunulier. 

Chairman Walsh. J. C. xMartinez? 

Mr. Fajul 1 don’t remenilier. 

Chairman Walsh. Moyses xMartinez; where was he located? 

Mr. Fakk, Well, now, he is TJ miles norlli of Walsen. 

Chairman Walsh. Antonio jMarliiiez ; wliere is he located? 

Mr. Faku. I don’t remonibor tiie man. 

Cliainnan Walsh. Have you any record in your olliee Uiut would show where 
these men were located— what mines? 

Mr. Faril 1 have none. 

Chairman Walsh. Did tliey reiiorr to anyone Init you? 

J\Ir. Fakk. I could nol ,say as to llial. 

CJiairman Walsh. Do you know how uiaiiy hours pm* day lliey reinaiiied on 
duty? 

Mr. Fakr. I do not. 

Chalrniaii Walsu. 1>o you know wind specific ordei’s were givmi them? 

Mr. 1 'akk. No, sir. 

Chairmau Walsh. After I hey got to tlio.so mines? 

Mr. I'AKii. 1 do not. 

Cliairtiiaii Walsh. Tlu*re wmv none given by you? 

Mr. Fakk. No, sir; tliere were orders given by me to those men to protect the 
property and repoiff to me any violence. I gave them tiial, order myself 
when they left iny ofiice. 

('hairmun Walsh. I think that is all. You may lie excused. 

W'e will now stand adjourned until lo-iuorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
(Thereupon, at l.dO o’clock p. ni., the furtlier proceedings were adjourned 
until the following day, Thursday, December 10, 1911, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Deavlk, Colo., ThurHildij, Dcccnihcr 10, 19 1^, 
ITosent: Chairman Walsli. Commi.ssioners Ballard, o’t'onnell, l.eniion, (hir- 
retsoii, and Weinstock. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will plea.se be in order. 
c;apt. Harold G. GanvoiMl. 

TESTIMONY OF CAPT. HAROLD 0. GARWOOD. 

(diairman Walsh. Wliat Is your name, please? 

Capt. Gakwooi). Harold G. Garwoixl. 

Chalrnuui Wal.sh. Where <jo you reside? 

C^apt, GxVkwood. I reside in the <‘ity of Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in the State of Colorado? 

Capt. Garwood. About 22 years, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your position in civil life? 

Capt. Garmuxid. I am a surgeon. 

Chairman W'alsh. And how long have you beeu practicing your profession? 
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Capt. Garwood. Since 1004, sir. 

(UiainiiMM Wai.sh. Ai*c yon a nioinber of the Colorailo National Guard? 

Oapt. Garwood. I am, sir. 

Chairman Waj.sh. .lust describe your company, please. 

Oapt. Garwood. I am a captain of n troop of cavalry located in this city. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your rank? 

Capt. Garwood. 1 am a captain, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wcuv you detailed durlnfr the coal-mine troubles? 

Capt. Garwood. I was ordered to go into the held ; yes, sir. 

Chairnnni Walsh. What held? 

Capt. Garwood. The southern held. 

Chairman Walsh. From whom did you receive your orders? 

Capt. Garwood. Why. I received a telephone message about 1 or 2 o’doek In 
the morning — well, no, I think it was rather — it was after the cars had stopped, 
ju’obably between 12 and 1 o’clock in Gie morning. 

Chainiiaii Wai.sh. What date? 

Capt. Garwood. Of the night of October 28, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. ]0i:>? 

Capt. Garwood. 1913. 

Chairman AVai.sh. How h»ng w<-re yon in the held? 

Capt. Garwood. Well, just about six months, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. T’lease sketch as Itrictly ns yon can where you were during 
the six months. 

Capt. Garwood. We went with the detachment hrst from Denver to Trinidad, 
and very soon after our arrival— in about tliroe or four days — we were sent to 
Delagna from Trinidad ; and from Delagna we were sent to Aguilar, and stayed 
in Aguilar about three montlis and left there on the 1st of Fehnniry and went 
hack to Trinidad; and stayed at Triniilad the rest of (ho time we were in the 
held, except for a short tim(‘ that we were stationed at l.udlow after we were 
lecalled. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'ere ymi jniKUig those that were in Denver at the time 
of the Ludlow incident? 

Capt. Garwood. Yes, sir; I was here. sir. 

Chnirnian Walsh, Did yon p('rsonalIy. or your company, have any collisions 
with (lie Contestants during the time yon were in the held? 

Capt. Garwood. By “contestants” yon moan the strikers? 

Chairman Walsh. Did vou have anv active stawlce, you might call it; any 
fights? 

Capt. Garwood. There was no bring by my company, or my troop, as a troop. 

Chairman Walsh. There has Is'cn something said. Ca]>tain, ahmit the use of 
mine guards in the militia. Were there any such in yrmr troop? 

Capt. Gaihvood. I think, if my memory serves me correctly, that there were 
enlisted in my organization ix'rliaps 15 or 25 iihui who laid heem (‘npiloyed as 
mine guards. 

Chairman Walsh. When did those men come into yonr troop? 

(kipt. Garw’ood. I\Iy memory' does not serve me as to the (lates exaetly, but 
my hrst lieutenant was sent to Soi>ris to onll.st some of these men wlien he was 
stationed at Aguilar: 1 <loii't know the exact date. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhen was it, approximately, with reference to the time 
you w'ere called out? 

(kipt. Garwood. Yon mean called out from here? 

('hairman Wal.sh. Yes, sir; called out in Octolx'r. 1913? 

Capt. Garwood. T judge It was about a month or six weeks after that time, 
hut I am not positive because I have not my enlistinent papers. 

Chairman Wat.sji. Who was the hrst lieutenant sent to Sopi’is to enlist these 
mine guards? 

Capt. Garwood. His name was Garry T.awrence, the hrst lieutenant of my 
troop. 

Chairman Walsh. By whose order was lie sent? 

Capt. Garwood. He was sent by the order of Gen. Chase. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men are there in a platoon? 

Capt. Garwood. A platoon of cavalry? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Capt. Garwood. A troop of cavalry at the present time consists of about 70 
enlisted men. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe for ns, will you, the organization of the 
militia, just how it is organized from the top down, beginning with the author- 
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ity and goliii; right down, and how they aro siibdividod Into siiunds (W platoons, 
and how tt is. 

Capt. Garwood. Do you mean in the cavalry or whole guard? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, cavalry; well, give the whole business. 

('apt. Garwood. Well, that varies In different States. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I mean from October 13, during the time you were in 
service. 

Capt. Garwood. Well, there was taken from here — of cour.se there were in- 
fantry, cavalry, and a battery of artillery taken from h(‘re, and a portion of 
(lie Second Infantry was sent from the southern part of the State. Now, this 
detachment from Denver, or the companies from Denver, the cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry were joined by a portion of the Second Infantry from* the south- 
ern part of the State, sent to Trinidad, and a portion of the First Infantry ; and 
a portion of the Second Infantry was sent to Wal.senburg and divided. So a 
IKirtion of the Fir.st Infantry and a poidion of the Second Infantry were sta- 
tioned at Trinidad, and a portion of the First Infantry and u portion of the 
Second Infantry were stationed at Wiilsenburg. One troop of cavalry was at 
Walsenburg and a battery of Jii-tillei'y and cavalry; two troops of cavalry wc're 
stationed at Trinidad; and after they had been there some time, my troop of 
cavalry was sent away, leaving one trooj) of cavalry stationed at Trinidad, 
with a portion of the Fir.st and Second Infantry and artillery. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, describe the organization— how many men in a 
troop, how many men In a platoon, and how many men in a company, going into 
Ihe minuliie of it, as it was there. 

Capt. Garwood. Well, some of the organizations did not have a full comple- 
ment of men. .My troop, when we left Denver, consisted of perhaps 30 men, and 
I don’t know how many there wore in the other troop that was sent there, 
ID'ohably about tlte same number; and I think tbo same number, jirobably, in the 
signal corps; and the battery, I ibink, bad perhaps a larger percentage of men 
than I liad ; and the companies of infantry, I think, ranged from ))rol)jddy 25 
to 30 or 40 nu'u. Each one of these m'ganization.s, except the signal corjis — the 
(‘avalry is divided into two platoons, if there i.s a sufficient number of men for 
that pui’iiose. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Consisting of how many men? 

(’apl. Garwood. Well, if they liav(‘ a full troop of cavalry it consisis of 
about 30 or 35 men to oacli platoon, which is commanded by a lieutenant, the 
lirst lieutenant commanding the lirst platoon and the second lieutenant com- 
manding the second platoon; and then there are noncommissioned otlicers ap- 
pointed as there are a number of men — ns these men are desirable, men are 
appointed noncommissioned officers. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat was the name of I his lirst lieutmmnt .<ont lo Sopris? 

Cajd. Garwood. His name was Garry Lawrence. 

Cliairman Walsh. And how many men did you .say Ik* liad enlisted that 
W('r(‘ mine guards, if tliey had been mine guards? 

('’apt, Garwood. I couldn’t say positively, but, I think. 15 or 25. 

(’bairman Wai.sh. Ami were tlu'y afterwards under your eonimaml? 

Capt. Garwood. A portion of them were, yes; those that we succeeded in 
getting to come to Aguilar. 

Chairman Walsh. Do I understand lids lieutenant was sent tliere for tlie 
express purpose of getting men who were mine guards? 

('ajit. Garwood. M'ell, I don’t know that it was neoi^ssarily hl.s mission to en- 
list mine guards; hut it wa.s of those men who — the way I understood it — who 
Iiad been employed about the mines in dilferent capacities, probably as mine 
guards; and on account of the fact tliat my troop was not up to its full 
strength, he was sent over there to got these enlistments. 

Chairman Walsh, And he got how many, you say? 

('’apt, Garwood. Between 15 and 25. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You will be excusofl. 

TESTIMONY OF CAPT. PHILIP S. VAN CISE. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Capt VAN CiSE. Philip S. van (yl.se, 

Cliairman Walsh. And wlmt is your profession in civil life? 

Capt. VAN CiSE. Attorney at law. 

Ctainuan Walsh. How long have you been ju-acticlng law? 
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Capt VAN CisE. Since 190.0. 

Chairman Waljsh. VVlim' \vei:e you educated? 

Capt. VAN CisE. State university. 

Chaiiman Waesh. Colorado? 

Capt. VAN Ctsi:. Yes, sir. 

(Jhiiirmun Walsh. How lon.u liave you lived in the State? 

Capt. van Cise. Since 1000. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a practicing; lawyer in the city of Denver? 

Capt. VAN CiSE. I am. 

Chairman AValsh. Were you connected with the Colorado National Cuard? 

' Capt. van Cise. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly state your connection with it. 

Capt. VAN Clse. 1 was captain of Company K of the First Infantry. 

Chairman AValsh. I'pon what date was Company K called out? 

CJipt. VAN Cise. The 2<Sth of October, 1913. 

Chairman AValsh. I AA'ish you would briefly state your experit'nce to tlu‘ com- 
mission, Captain, from the time you were called out until you retired from the 
field. 

Capt. VAN Ctse. I will refer to my report for my data. 

Chahmaii Walsh. Be.i;iii with the date you were called out, where you 
and tile service yon rendered. 

Capt. VAN Clse. AA'hat do you want, the facts that occurred down there? 

Chairman AVat.sh. No; not the facts that occurred. I want you to keep in 
mind when you were called out and where you were sent. 

Capt. VAN CisK. I was calhsl out on the 28th of October. AA’e reached 
Trinidad about midnij;ht that night. I stayed in Trinidad until the 1st of 
November, wiien I was ordered to Ludlow. And I was at Taulfow from the 
1st of November until the 13th of ^larch. I was recalh'd from the field with mv 
company on the 13th of March, and again sent into the field on the 23(1 of April ; 
reached Ludlow the 2-lth, was allowed to return to Denver on the 2r>th. and 
returned to the field the night of the 2r)th of April ; was there until tlie 30th of 
April, when I came hack to Denver. 

Chairman AVaidsh. Now, please stat(‘ briefly all yon oxperii'nce as an otfic'cn* 
during the entire strikiL 

(■apt. VAN Cise. In what way do you mean, ]\lr. AValsh? 

Chairman AA'alsh. W'ell, for instance, liow you ^^el*e rocoivod when you went 
there, whether or not any bad feeling grew up between the guards and’ the citi- 
zens or the strikers, ami the ineidents connected with it — in fact, your entire 
ex])eriencc and observation wlule you were down (liore. 

Capt. VAN Cise. We reached Trinidad about midnight of the night of Octolxu* 
28 and stayed in the railrojid yards overnight. The next morning we found a 
large nnrnher of strikers in the depot grounds, wlio seemed to i)e favorable; 
there was no imfriendly demonstration by any of tliom, nor was there any un- 
friendly demonstration while we were in Trinidad. AV'e w(‘nt to Taidlow, roaeluxl 
tlnu’e about noon of NovaunlKH* 1. All the troops that w(n’e in the Trinidad dis- 
trict W(uit up togetlier — tiiv^ artillery, the cavalry, and tlie Infantry — and w(‘ 
marched past the Ludlow tent colony. Tlie entire colony tinmeiJ out to receive 
us. Tliey lined both sides of the road with their hand; the w'omen ami children 
had fiags and were singing their union songs and gave us a vovy line deinonslra- 
tlon of good feeling. 

My company was stationed at T.udlow about SOO or I,0(K) yards from thi' Lud- 
low strikers’ colony and about 600 yards from the depot. 

Company L of the First Infantry was .sent to Hastings and Delagiia, and 
Company A of the First Infantry from Denver was .sent to Berwind Canyon. 

There was one company of the National Guard at that time, Company B, Sec- 
ond Infantry, wiiicli 1 understand was called out by the sherilT about two weeks 
before that to jirotect the raining properties. That was up the canyon at that 
time. 

Our relations with the strikers were very friendly for some little time. AAh^ 
pUiyed football with them and seemed to be getting along all right. The day wo 
reached Ludlow a demand was made for guns. 

Chairman AA^vLSH. AVhat date was that? 

Capt. VAN Cise. November 1. 

Chairman AValsh. November 1? 

Capt. VAN CrsR. Yes; on that date a demand was made for guns. Capt. Dorn, 
of G Company, witli his company were to receive the guns, while K Company 
stood out on the outside on guard. A few guns were turned oveV at that time. 
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Chairman Walsh. About how many? 

Capt. VAN CisE. I will SCO if I have the list here. I do not know. I <]o not 
tliink there were very many— about 15 or 16 j?uns there — ^bnt I couldn’t state 
of my own knowledge. 

Now, our orders at Ludlow were to keep the union and nonunion ’non apart. 
Gen. Chase thought that would he the best way to avoid friction. And so our 
orders were to cover all trains with a detail, a sergeant and 10 men, and to 
allow no one on the deix>t platform except people who lunl legitimate business 
there, exci'pt we would allow tliree representatives of the stri leers to l>e on the 
platform to see no .strike breakers came in. If any of tlie strike breakers came 
in we were to arrest them and to hold them bn* disposition. 

The 2d of November I made a dcinand on tiie colony for some more guns, and 
John Weinberger was in charge of the colony at that time, anil he turned in ir> 
guns, most of them Winchestiu' rilles, hut one Army Springfield rllle. That 
afternoon we arrested a Mexican strike l>reaker, wlio was armed wiih a howie 
knife, and sent him out of the district. 

On Monday, November 3. on demand by my.self, 17 more rilles were turned 
over by tiie colonists. 

Chairnnm A\'.'lsh. From whose bands— W'einbergor? 

Capt. v.\N CisE. Weinberger again; yes. 

On Tuesday v'e took up two more from tb.e camp on demand, and we searcheil 
the town of Ludlow itself. took 11 guns and 7 revolvers from the town. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they taken off the |x*r.son of the individuals that had 
them or taken out of the houses? 

Capt. VAN CrsE. AVe searcheil the houses in most cases; we went to the houses 
and asked for the guns, and they were delivered over without any trouble. 
Sefireh was made, while the owni’rs of the liouses were present, of various 
receptacles that the men looked Into and no guns were round hidden except in 
the house of I he Greek baker. 

Chairman AValsit. Did you search all of tin* houses or just those in which 
you suspected arms were liiilden? 

Capt. VAN Ctse. No, sir; our ord<‘r was to search every one 

(hiairman AVAr.sH (interrupting). You u'^e tiie term “gun.*’ A\duit do you 
mean by that term? 

Capt. VAN Oise. A revolver, rllle, shotgun, or .22 rifle. And we cvero also look- 
ing for ammunition. AVe made a demand on an Italian storekeeper for guns, 
and he said that he did not h.ave any. AVe made a search and found a .45 Colt 
hidden aniong some dress goods, and we searched, and in a refrigerator we 
found about a thousanii rounds of ammunition and a AA'inchester rifle and one or 
two revolvers. 

Ohainn.in AA^^T.aTT. AAdm Avas that? 

Capt. VAN CisE. An Italian siorekeoper. And w'e wore informed that a Greek 
baker had a large amount of arms and ammunition in his place. Tie was not 
there when we went there, but there was an assistant of his there, and he said 
that there was nothing there. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Was the pre.snmption or general reputation in the neighbor- 
hood that both of these men were friendly to the strikers? 

Capt. VAN Ctse. AVe knew notliing about the Italian storekeeper, but the Greek 
baker Avas .said to be friendly to the strilcer.s. A\h‘ .searched the jdace thoroughly, 
and under the tloor, after taking up some hoards, eve found about a thousand 
rounds of ammunition. .\!id then we went upstairs into the loft and Ave found 
three or four guns hidden there, and we also found four or live revoh'crs, mostly 
new and high class. 

AAdien Ave w’ere going through the bakery the balcer's assistant Avas Avith us, 
and AA’e opfmed the door of a dresser and found these rovolA'ers I spoke of. and 
found about tAvo or three hnndriNl dollars hi money: and aat had the assistant 
count this money, and avo did not touch it until the assistant lunl counted it. 
The claim Avas made that some of tins money Avas stolen, hut after making such 
claim in the Trindad Free Press that tlie money Avns stolen he backed up and 
.said the money w'as all right. Tluit Avas the only complaint made at that time. 

On Saturday, NoA^eniber 8. Mr. Fox, the foreman of the A’ictor-American Fuel 
Co.’s railway that operates from Hastings and Delagua to Trinidad, had engaged 
about 12 Blexican trackmen to Avork on the tracks. They got off of the train 
at LudloAV and started up the track toAvard Hastings, and as they started up 
the track toward Hastings I think every man in the Ludlow’ tent colony started 
out after them, and the colony SA\'arraed like a beehive, and they run tOAvard 
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the traek In order to Intercept these men. Maj. Kennedy, who was stationed at 
Ludlow lu charge of the district, ordered me to take a detail to head off the men 
trom tlie colony, and I did so. The Mexicans had not gone more than four or 
five hundred yards up the track when some shots wore fired at them from the 
iiills. We tried to learn who fired tliem, but could not find out. On investigation 
it was found that these men were not strike breakers, but they were railroad 
workmen, and they were allowed to go to work. 

Along about November 12 a negro strike breaker from Delagua quit work and 
wanted to go back to Denver, and went down to the station and claimed to have 
been intimidated by the strikers down there, and came over and begged for pro- 
tection. I went over to the depot with him personally, and he was a little ahead 
of me, and he went around a corner of one of the cars standing there there 
were about five strikers there that attempted to assault him. There were five 
strikers in the group, but only one attempted to strike him. Tlie others did 
nothing. T arrested th.nt man and took him to camp. 

On the 14th of November we were Instructed to cover the Ramey mine of the 
Huerfano Mining Oo., about a mile and one-half from Ludlow, and placed a 
iletail over there, and that detail remained until some time in February, when 
it was released. 

On the 2r)th day of November T received an order from Oen. Cluise to allow 
no one to leave the Ludlow tent colony. A few days before Belcher had been 
murdered in Triniihul, and it was suspected that some of the men implicated 
were hiding in the colony. I took a detail of men down and surrounded the 
colony, ami there was a great de.al of excitement over the colony being sur- 
rounded. The men left their tents and liad several meetings, (qiarles Fosla, 
who was later killed in the battle of liUdlow, came up from outside and wanted 
to get into the colony. His wife was with him and both were quite, violent in 
their language. We allowed them to go in; and those in the colony were very 
abusive. I'lien I went to the leaders and told them that no more threats would 
be allowed, and T.ouie. the (Ireek, did vcay effective work in getting the men 
(pi let, and he cooperated with us. 

Shortly after December, lObS, we received this order, General Order No. 17, 
as follows: 

(Jeneral Orders. 1 IlnADcii'ARTKRS Milit.mjy District of (kiLOKADO, 

No. 17. J TrinUhitl, Colo., Xorcnihcr 2S, 19 IS. 

’ The following is published for the Information and guidance of all concerned; 

(Mia])ti‘r UiO, se.ssion laws 11)07. page 4X0, Laws of (Colorado; That it shall be 
unlawful for any person, persons, company, corporation, society, association, or 
organization of any kind doing busiiu'ss in this State by himsidf, themselves, his, 
its. or their agents or attorneys to induce, inlluemT. jiersiiade, or engage work- 
men to change from one pla(*e to another in this Slate or to bring workimm of 
any class or calling into this State to work in any of the departments of labor 
in tin's State through or by means of false or deceptive representations, false 
advertising, or false pretenses concertdng the kind and chai-acter of the work 
to he done or amount and ('liaracter of the compensation to be paid for such 
work, or the sanitary or otlmr conditions of the (Muployment, or as to the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of a strike or lockout pending between employer and em- 
ployee. or failing to state in any advertisement, proposal, or contract for the 
employment that there is a strike, lockout, or other labor troubles at the place 
of the propo.sed employment, when In fact such strike, lockout, or otluw labor 
troubles then actually exist at such place, shall be deemed as false advertise- 
ment and misrepresentation for tlie purposes of this act. 

By command of Oen. Chase: 

A. H. Williams, 

Major, Adjutant GrnrraVs Department, Adjutant General 

Before that ordew was received no strike breakers were allowed to come into 
the district, or. If they did, they were promptly arrested and sent out, and be- 
fore- 1 received that order, except in the one or two Instances I have mentioned, 
there had been absolutely no friction between the company and the strikers. 

On the 30th of November Maj. Kennedy was In command of the district. On 
that date he was In Trinidad on other duty and I was in command at Ludlow. 
I Avas awakened that morning about 5.30 or 6 o’clock by Bernardo Verdi, the 
Italian leader of the colony, who came to my tent in a very excited condition 
and told me in broken English that there was a large trnlnload of strike break- 
ers coming into the district and that they would not stand for it. He said, “ If 
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those people come in, we kill them ; if you protect them, we kill you/’ T tohl 
him the governor’s orders were that no strike breakers should be allowed to 
come into the district, and he couid be assured of that, and if they did they 
would be arrested and deported ; and I also assured him that if they did come 
in they would be protecteil, and he left me with the threat that if we protected 
them in any way there would be trouble. 

Under orders, we had been covering the depot with a detail of 10 men and a 
sergeant. That day there was a long string of eoal cars on the track which 
completely hid the depot from the military camp. The railroad was up on a 
high embankment and the colony was concealed from our camp. 

Uliairman AValsii. At Ludlow? 

(’apt. VAN CisE. Yes. 

(hiairman Walsh. Where was your camp? 

<’ai>t. VAN UrsK. Immediately w<'st of th(‘ station. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is known as tlie water tank is immediately 
south? 

(’apt. van CisE. Yes: and the strikers’ colony was immediately noidh of the 
station. The sand cut that figured in the battle is almost east, and the Ludlow 
station is in the center. 

The sergeant and the men went to the station about half an hour before train 
time. The sergeant phoned me that almost the entire colony was down at the 
depot spoiling for trouble. I at once ordered my first lieutenant to form the 
(‘omniand under arms and took two sergeants and went to see what was the 
trouble. When I got to tlie depot it looked like every man and woman in the 
colony was there. I’liey were swarming all over the tracks and depot grounds, 
and a large nniiiber of rocks covered the ground around there. Ludlow is an 
adobe country and there are no rocks there, but at this time tliere were a large 
number of rocks about tlie size of your fist that covered the road, and the 
women were all armed with clubs, a large number of which A\('re basc'hnll bats 
studded with sjiikes that bristled like maces. They had u lot of ho.ards covered 
with spikes, and a numhor of limbs of trees with sliarpened hrancln's. T had 
the detail fix bayonets and we managed to clear tlie depot grounds and the 
tracks witliont much tronhle. drove them out rather easily. Then they 
lined up in the road east of the dejiot, and (he women all formed in the front 
rank, with the men behind. The women were brandishing their war clubs and 
were ^ery yiolent, but the men were gmierally (piiet ; the women were cursing 
in vi(»l<'nt fashion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In English? 

(^apt. VAN CisE, Yes, 'rii(‘ situation lo<>k<‘d like there was going to he 
tronhle, and wliile we did not know tliat any strike breakers were coming in, 
tliere was a possibility that they might. I got the tlireo leaders, Cns Woin- 
hnrg, Tom .Tones, and Bernardo Verdi, and told them th(\v would luive to 
take the people back to the colony, jind they stiid they would not do so. Then 
I ordered one of my sergeants to draw a revolver and told the sergeant if 
anything haiiponed to shoot them. T told the men T would hold them respon- 
sible for tlie actions of the strikers. The rioters tlid not like this, and a good 
many dispersed. Before tlie train came two-thirds of them had gone back to 
the colony. 

Chairman Walsh, What did (he leaihTs say (law were doing there? 

Capt. VAN (bsE. That they came to get (hose strike breakers if they got off 
of that train, 

( ■onimissloner Weinstock, Tlow many of them were there? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Five or six strike lireakers. They weiT' sent baek on the 
same train to Trinidad. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of that? 

Capt. VAN Ctse. The 30th of November, That afteimoon, in abundance of 
caution, I brought the entire eompaiiy to the depot and established a liiu* 
about 150 yards north of the depot, between the depot and the colony, and 
allowed no one from the colony to come closer to the depot than that 

Then the blizzard began on the 2d of December, and I really believe that if 
the blizzard had not come at that time .serious trouble would have happened 
that year; hut the blizzard kept everybody .shut up closely in their tents, and 
during that time the governor changed his order and allowed the strike 
breakers to come Into the colony. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were In your company at that time? 

Capt. van Cise. At the depot 10 men and 3 sergeants; all told in my com- 
pany at that time I hud about 96 men. 
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Chairman Walsh. How were these men — had the.se men in your company 
been rc'cruited? 

(■apt. VAN CisE. Orii?inall.v my company was eompiised almost entirely of 
college men — college graduates. At this time very few had been released, but 
I had a large niimlier of other recruits. I went into the field with 47 men 
and 8 oflicei-s, and latiT 5 rejoined, and so, in my company I had 55 or 58 
of the original members. Many of my men were business and profe.sslonal 
men and had to leave, and I had to get other.s to take their places; so some 
of my men came back to Denver and opened recruiting agencies there. They 
were instructed to be careful in the class of men they got and to send the men 
down as soon as possible, and we took in a large number of recruits. 

("hairman W.vlsh. Did any of your recruits consist of mine guards at that 
time? 

Capt. I AN CisE. I did not know it at that time, but I found later that there 
were two mine guards in my company. One of them, Kohmeseher, failed to 
pass a piiysieal examination in Denver, lie came down with a large number 
of recriiit.s, and when he got there he had neitlier enlistment papers nor physical 
examinathm blank, and he said that they liad evidently been lost. I enlisted 
him and I found he was almost blind and could not see across the street, and 
he was useless either as a mine guard or a .soldier. I did not know tliat lie was 
a mine guard until after he got back to Denver, and he behaved himself very 
well while in the Held. The other man was a man by the name of (iriffith, 
who had been working at Delagua. Two of my men knew him, and told me 
they had a friend at Delagua that they wanted to enlist, and asked me to 
enlist Iiim. I asked them if tlie man was a mine guard, and his friends said 
no, I enlisted him and he stayed in (lie company about a month and then 
deserted. I found out afterwards that he was a mine guard. Those were tlie 
only two I had, 

('Iiainifan Wal-sh. Did you at any other (irue have any mine guards in your 
company? 

Capt. VAN CisE. No, sir. 

( ■hairman Wal.sh. Proceed, if you please. 

Capt. VAN CisE. On the 121 h of December I found that five of ray new men 
had l)rok(‘n into a .saloon belonging to Pdo IMonteiu'li, of llaiiieyvillo, and robbed 
him of about $42 worth of liquor, cigars, ami cigarettes. Afterwards we got 
all of the men and they were taken before a court-martial and tried, and two 
of the men were sentenced to serve terms in the county jail and stayed there 
until we left the field; the others were given fines and returned to duty, 

Ciiairman Walsh. Were they Colorado men? 

Capt. VAN Clse. Two were. Three of them were ex-Ro,gnlars. I found that 
one of them had been dishonorably diseharg^Ml from the Army and served time 
in Leav(‘nworth, Another had forgnl liis discharge papers from the Army, and 
a third had a gO(Xl di.seliarge from the Army. 

Shortly after Christmas our milkman, Pete Roy. informed me that he eonld 
not give us any more milk, beeau.se he was told by the leaders of the colony 
that if he furnished u.s milk they would not buy any from him, and be said 
that as we liought only 5 gallons and the colony bought 25 ho could not give ns 
any more milk. I phoned (Ins Weinburger at the colony and asked him about 
it, and told him the relations betwt*en <u]r.selv(^ and the colony had always 
been pleasant and that no friction liad occurred. Our men could go into the 
colony at any time, unarmed, either as individuals or in groups. 

C'hairnian Wal.sh. Did they do so? 

Capt. VAN (Tse. At times; yes, sir. I asked him why they had taken this 
position ai)ont tlie milkman, and he said : “ Your men have boon abusing our 
women.” I asked him for specific in.stance.s, and be was unable to give me any. 
He said : ” Well, the policy of the union Is that we are not going to help the 
troops out in any further way ; and if we can prevent them from getting sup- 
plies, we will do so.” I informed (Jen. Chase, and he directed ns to take all of 
The milk, and that wa.s done. 

On the 29th of December George Shepard, a negro in the colony, shot and 
killed Kid Morgan, another negro in the colony, with a .88 revolver. It was a 
cold-blooded murder, and he was sent later to the penitentiary by the civil 
authorities. As a rt^sult of that murder I found a large number of arras con- 
cealed in the colony, and I .so reported to the general. As a result, on the 31st 
of December the general ordere<l a search to be made of the tent colony for 
arras. Several organizations of the troops twk part In that, and we took up 
35 rifles at that time. Lieut. Linderfelt’s organization was stationed outside on 
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guard, but did not take part in the search. Most; of these rifles we found in the 
section of the colony belonging to the Greek strikers, and nil of them were con- 
cealed under tlie floor or between tl»e tents or hidden outside in i)iles of asl»es. 

On the 4tli of January the Victor-Ainerican Fuel Co. reported a cas<‘ of one of 
their men lieing detained in the colony against his will, stating that the man 
wanted to return to work. I went to the colony and asked for the man and ha<l 
a good deal of difliciilty in finding Iiim. In fact, three men were said to be l»el<l 
down tliere. I got tliem out and told tliein that if they wanted to stay out on 
strike they could, or if they wished to do so they hud a right to leave the colony. 
One of them said he wnntod to go back to work, and the other stii>od in the 
colony. I sent a detail ivitli the man that wanted to leave, and tlie men there 
were generally ijemvahle and <|uiet, but one throw a rock at this iiian, and 1 hud 
him arrested and sent to the eamp. 

On the Gth of Jiinuary IJeut. Linderfcdt and a patrol of his men \\<M’e riding 
past the colony when Corpl. Cuthbertsoifs hors(‘ stuinhle<l ov('r a htirhed wire 
that was stretche<l across the rojol, ami (’<>rpl. (hillihertson v.as thrown from ids 
horse and his skull slightly fractured. The lieutenant claimed that the barbed 
wire had been stretched across the road by tlie .strikers. 

Chairman AValsh. What lieutenant? 

Capl. VAN CrsE. Lieut. Liiiderfelt. In fact, there had been no liaibed wire 
across the road before. As tlie result of that all the liarlied-vvire fence around the 
colony was taken down by the lieutenant. The strikers also claimed that day 
there was ti young Greek assaulte<l at the <leixit by Lieut. Linderfeit. One (»f 
the other oflic(M-s in the camp investigated. So I know iiothiug about tluit. 

Chairman Waush. What olUcer investigated? 

Cajit. VAN (hsE. Lieut. I toll. J fwlii've. made th<‘ investigation. You see Maj. 
Kennedy was hjiek at Lmllow in charge of tlie camp, so 1 had notldng' to do 
witli that. 

On the 12lh of .lanimry we nrresteil 11 strikers in the vicinity of the JIu<*r- 
fajio mine. It was claimed they w<*r(' creaiing a disturhance over there. The 
suiwintendent of tlie mine said they had been calling his wife a good many 
names and liad he<m inakiFig threats: so they weri' arrested and brought to 
camp for investigation. On that same <lay the ranch of (h'orge Georgeoni, 
9 miles northeast of laidlovv, was .sean-hed. Tlie superintendent of the mine 
liad his ranch liouse broken into and a lot of things stolen and asked me to 
investigate; and we went out and found tracks that h'd through the .snow lead- 
ing to this raucli. AVe went out to the ramh. hut could not find the stolen 
property. AVe found several guns out tlien^-tmik tip .six guns and two pistols. 

On tlie 15lh of January a detail found Lmr guns and a lai'ge amount of ammu- 
nition eached at Forbes Junction. Tliey found them hidden in a diigout in one 
of the arroyos. 

On the 18th of January Jim Calovi. while sitting on the railroad track in a 
drunken condition, was killed l»y <he Colorailo iS: Southen engine, and the 
strikers made Dmt the oci-asion of ji big j)arade and dmuonstration in Trinidad 
a few days laler. 

The same date Frank Garcia, a Mexican, was shot and killed liy Arthur 
Lyons, a inimT at Taha.si'o. They were botli mmunimi men. He was arix'sted 
by the military authorities, sent to Trinidad, and tried in tlie liistrict court 
there. 

Chairman AVAr.sir. AVhat was (be re.sult of that trial? 

Cai)t. VAN CrsK. He was ac«|ullt(xl 

On the 22d of .Tanuary some ranch house's Avere searclied for guns and noilo 
ing discovered. Same day five shot.'< were tireil near Bacchi's saloon, but we 
were unable to find who fired them. That evening an order was rix-eived from 
Trinhlad to allow no one to leave the tent colony for Trinidad. .Vbout 25 men 
were turned back from the .station. 

On the 2Glh of January we had a very severe wind storm ; blew down 11 ten is 
in the camp and 70 tents in the tent colony. 

On the 30th of January we removed our detail from the Huerfano mine. 

On the 1st of February IMaJ. Kennedy and his staff removed to Frem.int 
County, and from Hint lin'ie IMaJ. Hnmrock Avas in command of the district, 

Chairman Wausii. AA'as Maj. Hamroek a saloon keetwu’? 

Capt. VAN CiSE. Yes. 

Chairman \Aa\i.sit. How many salmins had he? 

Capt. VAN CisE. One in North Denver. I want to add a word almiit Maj. 
Hamroek. To my mind he has bt'en very much maligned. Until the iiattle of 
Ludlow no one said worse about him tlian he bad been a saloon keeper. Pat is 
absolutely honest, fair, and square. 
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On the 6th of Februni'.v ( 'Oinpany h was relieved from duty at Hastings and 
Delagua ami sent to Trinidajl, and those camps were jiiit under charge of my 
('(unpany. 

On the 8th of February I went to Hastings and Delagua to look after the 
situation, and nhen I got to Delagua I found one of the saloons was in opera- 
tion. That was on Sunday. I went into the saloon and asked the saloon keeiier 
if he knew that by the State law that saloon should be closed on Sunday. He 
told me that lie was a justice of the peace in the camp, and that they didn’t 
pay any attention to such a law as that in Las Animas County. I told him 
it was our duty to enforce all laws there and he would have to close the saloon, 
^\ hich he did. And I instructed the camp marshal to .see that it was kept 
closed and told my detail to see that it was kept closed. 

On the 14th of February we .searched the Ludlow tent colony a second time. 
It was claimed that a large number of high-power rifles had been shipped 
into the camp. We were unable to find the rifles. Only two' rifles and two 
revolvers had been taken uj). A count of the strikers that day disclosed 347 
men in the colony. laeut. Linderfelt took no part in this search, but was on 
the roads patrolling with his company. 

On the 19th of February the congressional committee visited the .strikei's’ 
colony and the camp. At our camp the questions they asked the men were as 
to length of service in the guard and occupation and residence — particularly 
jinxious to see if any mine employees were in the company. 

On file 24th of Febrmiry 17 men were an*ested by Company B, Second In- 
fantry. for picketing on AVater Tank Hill. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not catch that, Captain, please. AA’hat was that 
last? 

Capt. VAN (Tse. On the 24th of February 17 men were arrested by Company 
B. Second Infantry, for picketing on AA’ater Tank Hill. 

On the 3d of March we took ji (*ensus of the tent colony, simply of the men ; 
t(»ok the men’s names and residences — that i.s, residence when the strike broke 
out — former occupation, and how long they had been coal miners. That 
showed a total of 279 men in the colony on that date. There were 148 tents in 
the colony then. About t!ie same tim(‘ a school census was taken by the school 
olficials, which showed 42 girls and 27 boys of school age in the colony. 

On the 4th of March Company B, First Infantry, was relieved from duty 
at Foi’bes, about o miles south of Ludlow, and I was directed to take charge 
of that camp in addition to the other mines in my charge, and I placed a de- 
tail of a sergeant and four men at Forbes. 

On the 8th of IViarch .Mr. Michol. manager of the Forbes mine, made com- 
jilaint that numerous assaults had been committed upon his men at the mine 
by residents of the Forbes tent colony. He claimed that when his men 
went by the P'orbes tent colony they were intimidated, and some were 
beaten \ip by the strikers in the tent colony. My sergeant was ordered to 
take a detail the following day and go to tlie colony and take witne,s.ses along 
and arrest tho.se whom the witnesses claimed had committeil the acts and bring 
them to camp. I was there that night, I gue.s.s, about 11 o'clock, and as I left 
I'orbes I overheard .some negroes talking about going to SiifTield, south of there. 
They said they were afraid to go there; they might get beaten up. The next 
morning my sergeant went to the tent colony to fiml out about these men, and 
he found out a man had been killed on the railroad track leading to Suffield. 
A negro’s body was found, and there were two stories told about that — one 
that lie had been killed by the strikers and his body placed upon the track to 
be .struck by tlie train, and the other that he had been run into by the 
train while drunk on the truck. My .sergeant claimed to have found tracks 
loading back into the colony, and he arrested three men, whom he brought to 
camp. 

Chairman AValsii. AAliat was the name of that sergeant? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Sergt. Halston. Later some troops went up from Trinidad 
and arre.ste<I all the men in the Forbes tent colony, and they were taken to the 
Trinidad camp. 

On the 13th of March we returned to Denver. 

This order was posted in my guard tent and was called to the attention of 
all my officers and men, following out the order from Gen. Chase that no strike 
breakers should be allowed in the district: 

“AA^henever any strike breakers come to the depot the senior noncommis- 
sioned officer of the guard will ask them the following questions ; 
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“(a) Were you told before you cnine bore that a strike was on in tbis dis- 
trk't? 

"(b) Du you know that the strike is on at present? 

"(v) Ai'o you williuj; to go to work knowing that a strike is in progress?” 

There was an onlor that the strike breakers should be allowed to go to work 
if they compiled with the law. The above questions were asked of all the 
strike breakers. When they came in they saw the Ludlow tent colony. It was 
l>oimed out to them, and I think nearly all the time three representallves of 
the strikers were on the platform. They were also there when the questions 
^^•ere asked and saw that we tried to fully comply with the law. 

Our relations with the operators were very pleasant, except at the Ramey 
mine, of the Huerfano Mining Co. The owner of that mine, from the time we 
first placed a detail in his canq), did nothing whatever to aid the troops in 
any way. At the boarding house the price charged the trooi)s was greater 
than that charged civilians, q'he troops luid to pay .$28 a jnoinli and civilians 
$25 a month. They seenusl to take deliglit at that mine in going after the 
tJ-oops A\’henever the opportunity arose. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you first observe the change of attitude of the 
people in the tent colony toward the soldiers? 

(Japt. VAN Crsjc. M’ell, the attitmle, exe<‘pt for these instances that I gave, 
of the colony to^\■ard iny company Avas very friendly. 'W'einherger was hostile 
toward any .soldiers all the time. 

Chairman M’alsh. In between these inciilents that you speak of, pleasant 
and cordial relations existed between tlie members of your company and the 
I»eople~the men and women? 

Capt. VAN (hsE. Yes. In fact, when W(‘ left there many of tlu' strikers 
(ame over to .say good-by to us. At all linu's we could go in there, excejJt 
Avhen tliose various incidents arose. Wo c<nild go in lla* colony without arms^ 

Chairman M'aj.sh. Was LinderlVlt in your company? 

Capt. van (hsE. No. 

(/liairinan Walsh. In the other company? 

Capt, VAN CisE, Yes; he was in the other company. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you ol)S(*rve aiiylhing. in s^) far as he was conc('rned» 
with reference to liis relations with these people u}> to this time that you 
recollect? 

Capt, VAN CisE. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh, IIow were tlu\v? 

Capt. VAN CisE. They were unpli'usant. Tlie colony had a vioU'ut haired 
of Lieut. Jfind(']‘felt. Ho had been a mine guard in Lerwind Canyon before 
tlie troops Avent into the field, and had engagi'd in some battles tliero, and they 
Avere particularly hostile toward Li(nif. Linderfelt. The fei'ling seemed to be 
mutual. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Hoav did it maniIVst itself on tlie part of the strikers? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Tlie strikers told mo vm-y many times tliat they intended U> 
get Lieut. Linderfelt. They said they Avere going to g(‘t oath Avilli these men. 
In fact, I tliink I liaA^e specific instances lua-e. , 

At the time Lieut. Linderfelt liad 17 nieii arrested on Water Tank Hill, 
Avhile these men Avore being <lelained at Kerwind, young Filer, the son of 
James Filer, who Avas killed in the battle of Ludlow, phoned to me and told 
me that Tiieut, Linderfelt lunl liis father and a lot of other men from the colony 
up there, and that la' had better turn tliem loose, because “We are going to 
get them.” That is the statement that lie imnle to me over tlie phone. 

Chairman AA^alsh. AA'hat Avas Lieut, I.iiiderfelt's attitude tOAvard the- 
strikers? 

Capt, VAN CisE. Hostile. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Hostile? 

Capt. VAN CiSE. A>s, very. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Did you hi'ar him make any statements to them or about 
them? 

('apt. VAN CisE. Yes. 

Chairman AA\\lsh. Just detail them as Avell as you can remember them. 
Captain. 

Capt. VAN CisE. AA'ell. I think Lieut. Linderfelt had a ditferent attitude of 
mind toward the strikers than some of tlie other guardsmen. He did not sym- 
pathize at all Avith the strike. He did not believe tliat the strikers had any 
merits in tlieir claims. He thought that they had committed all the violence 
in the district, and he thought that tliey should be removed from the district. 

38S19~-S. Doc. 415. G4-l-vol 7 52 
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Clmirnmn Walsh. Did ho state that? 

Oapt. van’Cjse. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he, at any time, state that in tiie presence of the 
people in the tent colony? 

Capt. VAN CisE. I couldn’t state that positively, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear him use any tlireats or violent language 
toward the people in the tent colony or to any individual? 

Capt VAN CiSE. I don’t remember any individual case in which he did in the 
presence of the strikers. 

Chairman AValsh. Yon may proceed. 

Capt VAN CiSE. I have here itemized the charges tliat ^^'ere made against my 
men by the strikers at various times. I told you as to the Greek baker who 
claimed that the men had stolen .some money from him. 

Tlie leaders of the colony imule it a in*acti('e to always telephone us at Lud- 
low and let us know any charg('S that tliey ha<l to make against my men or the. 
men in tlie vicinity and they wi're promptly investigated. 

They complained one time tliat one of my men had been in the camp— had 
insulted one of the women in the colonoy. In fact, that complaint was made by 
Mrs. Jolly, one of the women of tlie colony. She came to the camp and claimed 
one of the men had been in tlie colony the niglit before and had asked to come 
Into her tent. I asked her if lie had imnh? any Improper proposal, and she said 
no, that he told hi'r he was cold and wanted to come inside. I then asked lier 
to Identify the man. I lined up the company, and she did not find him there. 
She wont around the camp and finally found the man she claimed had boei\ in 
tile tent. I investigated thi.s and askeil him where he had been tli(‘ niglit be- 
fore. He gave me an account of his whereabouts. He claimed ho lind bi^en 
witli two men wlm were at tiiat time over on tlie Tlaniey mine detail. So 1 
got in toucli with those men without tlios(‘ men having time to see him, and 
found out that lie liad been in tliis tent with, these men continually that night- - 
had not left tliere hecan.se they had all been playing cards until about 10 or 
11 o’clock in the evening. 

I came to the eonelusjon that her (‘omphiint was groundless, especially as I 
found later she bail lH*en making threats against him because he had been one 
of the men who had luxui down at the <lepot the day we had our little mix-u]> 
with the strikers at Unit time, and that he had made her stop her talking at 
that time and threatened to arrest Ikt if she would not. 

One complaint I found was well founded was made by Mary Petrucci. She 
was the wife of a .striker living near tlie Ramey mine. She claimed that one 
of my men hml gone to her liouse and had made an improper proposal to her. 
So I had a summary court held. I had Rernardo V'erdi, Ihe tlccn leader of the 
colony, come up and bring Mrs. Petrucci and her husliand. This man was fimsl 
.$30 and sentenced to .30 days in tin' guardhouse. Slu' testified before the con- 
gressional committee in regard to this, but she didn’t know the man’s name or 
wasn’t sure of the particulars; hut the far*t occurred as slie stated. 

Then during the first search of the colony a Mexican claimed he luul been 
robbed of $.50 — that it w'as tuk(*n from his trunk — claimed the men had taken 
$.50 in bills from his trunk. I harl him h(‘ld by the men while Ave went to his 
tent to investigate. The men misunderstood my onh‘r and let liim eoiiu‘ to 
the tent. He said something to his wife in Italian or Mexican. I iiad him taken 
nw’ay so he could not do auy more talking. I asked iicr, and she said, yes, 
$50. I asked lier w’hat kind of money this was in. She said it was in silver 
money. I asked her where it w as wdien she had seen it last, and she showed me 
one place. I had her taken away ami liad him brouglit in, and asked him wdiere 
it was, and lie said it w’as in an entirely dilTorent part. And he still continued 
to claim it was in hills and in another place from ids wife. So I came to the 
conclusion tliat the story w^a.s false, and he later admitted it to be so. 

Cliairman Walsh. Those were all of the charges that w'ere made against 
your men, or to your knowledge, at least? 

Capt. VAN CisE. So far as 1 know. 

Chairman AValsh. How long after April 20 was it before you returned to 
Imdlow? 

Capt. VAN CisE. I think it was the night of the 23d that I got an order to 
return — the night of tlie 22d I got the order to return, and we left here on the 
23d of April. 

Chairman AA'alsh. The liattle of Ludlow 

Capt. VAN CisE. Wa.s on the 20th, 

Chairman AA’alsh. Occurred on the 20th? 
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Capt. VAN CiSE. Yes. 

Olialrnian Walsh. Will you please describe to the comuiissuou what y(»ii 
learued there regarding the details of the battle, lamwHlUtely ufKinyour i*eturii? 

(.?ai)t. VAN CisE. Immediately «iJon my return to the field? 

Cliairinnn Walsh. Ye.s. 

Capt. VAN CiSE. I got to Ludlow on Friday about 2 or 3 o’clock: iu the after- 
noon. 

Chairman Wals.h. Friday, what date? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Twenty-fourth. Shortly after I got off the train I was told 
by a few soldiers and .some of the civilians of the town about what Imppened at 
the battle. They sotmied to tell a unanimous story that the — well, I guess my 
report that the board of olticers ma«le would tell what haptiened. 

Chairman Walsh. .lust please detail to us — sketcli it as brielly as you can. 

Capt VAN Ctse. As I understood from these civilians and soldiers — of cnairse, 
they did not know all the facts that we got later in thererMU-t — all I got from them 
was that tiie strikers ran out of tlie tent colony with their guns early in tlie 
morning. :in<l sliortly ufler a detail had lieen down to the colony. The detail 
had gone down there to demand n man who was alleged to Ik' lield iiy tlie 
strikers. Louie, the Greek, who w'as in charge of tlu' colony, had refus^^l to 
give him up, and the detail had gone hack and reported to Muj. HamrocI;. 11(‘ 
had phoned Lo-uie and asketl him to come up to th«‘ military camp to iru'el him. 
Louie refused, for the first time that he hu<l ever done so, and then later 
phoned the major that lie would iiusd liirn .at tlie depot. The major waait to the 
depot to me('t liim, but before doing so teh‘phone<l Lieut. Lirulerfelt that tiioy 
would have to go down to the colony to get this man and to bring his troops 
over. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tiiat is Louie Tikas? 

(japt. VAN (’lse. Y(‘S. Lieut. Limlerfelt seat Lieut. Lawrence and a few 
soldiers ahoJid of liim and then ^'ik^ls m<‘t Maj. Jlamroek at the depot. At 
the dei^)t Louie recognized the wife of this man who was held in the colony, 
and said, “ Oli, yes; we have that man; he is a criiiple; we don't want, him.” 
And tlie thing .seemeil to he settled all right. He sahl, “I will gnd liim for 
you.” Lieut. laiwren-ce r(‘porte<l at tlie depot and Maj. llamrock told Lieut. 
LawTence it would not be necessary to get him. Iauvivn(f> started on horse- 
bai'k up tlie street toward Lerwind and got a little ways wdien he saw a large 
number of strikers riiniiing out of tlie colony with arms in their hands. He 
galloped back to i\Iaj. llamrock and told liim Ihe.se men Avere running from 
the colony. The major asked l.onie what wa.s up. Louie said, “I will stop 
it.” Louie ran down the stiwt toward the colony waving his Iiaudkercliief 
at the men. But the men ran o\>m’ and look their positions in a .saml pit and 
opened fire. Tdeut Linderfolt and his men had arrived on Water Tank Hill 
iibont that time, a few minutes before tlie battle started up then‘. Then two 
or three dynamite bombs were s<?t off liy the military eaiiip to warn the imm 
In the vicinity, tlie mine emidoyws, to protect, themselves and come to the 
aid of the company, ami the battle was under way. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed and give us all you lieard ahout it when you went 
back tliere. 

Capt. VAN CisE- I wits told that tlte troops raanagt^l to dispose of the 
strikers in the sand pM. that they fonnd olhei.* strikers ianl taken possession of 
the steel bridge immtHliately north of tlie trtdony, and that during the fight 
upon the colony three prisoners were taken. Louie the Greek, .lanu's Filer, and 
a striker whose name we were unable to get. We tiuiught it to be Rubino, but 
w'e don’t know his name, ami I was t<»ld by these mmi these prisoners had lieeu 
killed. 

Chairman WiVT^sh. How far was the camp proper away from tl»? pump 
house, how far to the station, the railroad station? 

Capt. VAN CisE. The Tnilitary camp? 

Chairman Wa.l.sm. Yes. sir. 

Capt VAN Ctse. It was about 600- yanls from the station, about ftOO yards 
from the colony, and about the same di.staot^e from the w'atei' tank. The pump 
hoiTse was ab<i>ut 100 yanfe farther on. 

ChairnKin Wal.sh. Aim! due west? 

. Capt. VAN Ctse. The pump homse was due north. 

Cbairnmn Walsh. And your cau^? 

Capt. VAN Ctse. Fimm the colony? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, 
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Capt. VAN CiSE. It would be southwest. 

Chairman Walsh. Southwest? 

Capt. VAN CisE. On a diagonal ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, where was Water Tank Hill? 

Capt, VAN CTse. From the military camp? 

(Chairman Walsh. The tent colony. 

Capt. VAN Ctse. From the colony it is almost due south. 

Chairman WaLvSH. Almost due south. Did you understand that there were 
any men at that place that morning? 

Capt. VAN CisE. On Water Tank Hill? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Capt. VAN C^isE. The soldiers came from over the hill immediately after 
Lieut. Lawrence, wlm was going ahead in military formation— what is called 
a point a few men preceding the balance of the trootis two or three hundred 
yards. So they arrived on Water Tank Hill about the liine Lieut. Lawrence 
reached tlie major at the Ludlow station. 

Chairman Y alsh. Up to that time there had been no trouble, as I under- 
stand it? 

(-apt. VAN CiSE. No. 

Cluiirinan Walsh. No shots had been fired? 

Capt. VAN Ctse. No shots had been fired. There had been friction in the 
colony between the detail and Louie over the refusal of JA)Ule to turn over the 
man. 

Cliairman Walsh. When were those bombs exploded? 

Capt. VAN CisE, I couldn't tell you the exact time, but some lime about the 
time the firing began. 

Chairman Waf.sh. About the time that the firing began? 

Capt. VAN (Jtse. Yes. You see, of course, this Is all liearsay as far as 1 am 
concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand this is wliat you learned after you got back 
there. 

('apt VAN (^TSE. What I was told. 

(jhuirmaii Walsh. You say, I believe, there seemed to be a general agiuM^ 
inent among the citizens lliat were there and the leaders as to that? 

Capt VAN CisE. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh, Did you know tlie man tiiat ran tlie pump house for the 
railroad there, ;Mr. Low? 

Capt. VAN (hsE. I didn’t know him at tliat lime. I met him after we wont 
out later, a few days later. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know whether lie was tliere that day when you 
went down or not? 

Capt. VAN (vTSE. No, 

Chairman Wat.sh. I moan you didn’t recognize liim? 

(Japt. VAN (hsE. No. He told me a few days later that he had run to the 
arroyo witli his little girl as soon as the fight started; that his little girl 
came running in to him and said, “Papa, they are running from the colony; 
there is going to be a fight.’’ He took his little girl and a few of his things 
and ran to the arroyo, and finally went out on down the arroyo. 

(Chairman Walsh. Where did you find that the shots wore fired from? Did 
you understand that the first shots were fired by the strikers? 

Capt. van Ctse. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When were tliey fired with reference to tlie setting off 
of the bombs? 

Capt. VAN Ctse. Shortly before. 

Chairman Walsh. What steps, If any, did you take to secure an investiga- 
tion down there, Captain? 

Capt. VAN CisE, Why, when I heard the.se tlirf'e jiri.soners had been killed, it 
looked to me like a serious proposition. There had been a tremendous amount 
of talk in the papers about the alleged murder of the women and children. 

I was absolutely convinced that was an accident — everyone was down there — 
but I thought that the stories about the murder of the prisoners were very 
serious and should be Investigated. So I called upon a captain in the*- guard, 
who was a very close friend of mine, and we talked it over, and we decided 
that we would talk to Cen. Chase about the matter. We went to Gen. Chase 
and spoke to him, I guess about 9 o’clock in the evening, 9 or 10 o’clock In the 
owning, and told him that — ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Where was Gen. Chase at that time? 
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Capt. VAN CiSE. In the station at Ludlow; told him it looked like murder 
had been committed there, and that the murder should be investigated. But 
Oen. Chase was very busy with matters there, and he did not take it up at 
that time at all. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that that you asked the general to take It up? 

Capt. VAN CisE. That was the night of April 24. I was going to he mar- 
ried the next evening, April 25, so I was very anxious to get home. In fact, 
I did not Avant to go back to the field at that time, and Gen. Chase very kindly 
allowed me to return to Denver that night. 

Chairman Walsh. The 24th? 

Capt. VAN Clse. Yes. ^lold me if conditions Avere quiet doAvn thme. I could 
stay aAvay a fcAv days; use my own judgment, and if it got serious to eome back 
again. AVhen I got back to I)env(T I i)elieved the situation in regard to these 
three prisoners Avas so serious it should be presented to the governor. So I 
called up Capt. 1 tanks, Avho had been assistant judge adAmcate in the field 
and Avho Avas a prominent member of the Democratic Party and Avho had not 
Iteen called into the field this last time, lie came to my ollice and Ave talked the 
matter oatl, and I thought it shoidd be presented to the governor. So he 
phoned the governor and the govcTnor said to come right up. AVe came up and 
tJilked the matter over Avith the goA'ernor. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AAdiat date Avas that? 

Capt. VAN Cise. That Avas Saturday morning at 10 o'clock; tlte 25111. 

Chairman AA’alsit. April 25? 

Capt. VAN CisK. Tlie governor Avas A’ery much disturbed that morning; 
the Capitol Avas full of ix'oide. Tlau'o avcto Aviid rnmors going around ns to 
AA'liat had haptiened down there. AVe ttilked the matt(*r over Avitli the governor. 
I Avas (piite insistent that some action shouhl lie taken, Ix'cause it was my opin- 
ion that if murder ha<! been committed it should not Ih‘ concealed; it should 
not eome out from the bottom, hut it sliould be smaslied from the top. 

Chairman AValsh. AAliat is the duty of a soldier in protecting tlie lives of 
prisoners? 

Capt. VAN Cise. AAdien a prisoner is taken his life is to he held inviolate, 
and it enn only he talam liy tlie consent of a iirojier trlhnnal. \o matter Avhat 
offense tliose men might have conunilted, they should luuT been held prisoners 
and tiiriK'd oati’ to the proper authorities. The troops Avould have been justified, 
in my opinion, in taking no prisoners in the first place, bi'caiise they Avere 
outlaws against the State; but once prisoners their lives .should he lu'hl in- 
violate. 

So after our talk Avith tlie goA’crnor I returned to my office, and Ala j. Boughtoii 
came to call on me and he Avaiiteil to know if I Avould serve as a inemhcr of a 
coniinittee to go doAvii and investigate this. I told him that I did not A\mnt 
to do so; that I Avas going to he inarrhHl tlial evening and did not want to 
return to the field. He said, ‘MVoiiId you ohji'ct to going doAvn on the eomniit- 
tee to he composed of Capt. Daiiks and myself?” meaning Alaj. Boughton. I 
said, “ I Avonhl have no objection to Capt. lUinks, hnt I would prefer somebody 
else ratlier than Alaj. Boughton.” And after disoussing things, a while he said 
that I need have no tear on his .score; that lie Avould do all lie could to aid the 
investigation. I tried very liard to get out of it. I did not Avant to go. But 
lie said it looked like I would receive an order to go. 

That evening about (5 o’clock Alaj. Boughton iihoncd me and t.Qld me that 
the governor had appointed me on the hoard of olUcers to go down and in- 
vestigate the Ludlow matter, ami that I would leave at 11 o’clock. So I left 
for LiidloAV that night Avitli Alnj, Boughton and Capt. Danks. 

Chairman AA^vlsii. IToav Avas the iiive.stigating committee formed? 

Capt. VAN Cise. That night I got a telephone message from Alaj. Boughton 
that tlie governor had ordered me to return to duly that night at 11 o'clock. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas the investigaih n made upon the ground? 

Capt. VAN Cise. Ye.s. 

Chairman AValsh. AVell, then, Avliat I meant Avas, Iioav you organized? 

Capt. VAN (Tsk. AVhat went on In tiuit committee I Avould be uiiahlo to state 
to you gentlemen heeuuse an oatli was taken by the board of officers that the 
proceedings before us should only be reported to the constituting authority, 
exeeiit only to a court of justice, so that our report is the public record of what 
went on. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you mean by that that tliere is an oath required by 
your regulations? 
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Capt. VAX CisE. I am not fmro whether the oath is re(iuire<i or not. It is 
quite customary for the oath to i)e taken for a board of inquiry. 

Chairman Waj^sh. Who sugst^ted that the oath be taken? 

Capt. VAN CisE. I couldn’t tell you anything that went (m in the commission, 
liecause we were under oath, unless the ^(overnor or Gen. Clia.s(^ or both, would 
release me from the oath. 

Chairinau Walsh. Gen. Chase, is it all ric^ht for Cjipt. van ("ise to go ahead 
and state what occuiTcd? 

Gen. Chase. Why. mo.st certainly. 

Chnirnian AValsh. Did you .si^'jik to tiie governor before you were sub- 
iwnaed — I understand you are at t)erfe<*t liberty to testify as to the procwd- 
ings? 

Gen. Cha.sk. It is true the oath is requii-ed and Ls customary. 

Chairman W.U.SH. There is no objection to his making a statement here 
now? 

Capt. VAN Cisn Just a moment. T am not quite sure whether I was apfiointed 
by the governor or Gen. (,'hase. Major Houghton told me the night of April 2^, 
when he gave me the order, tliat the governor had apfMjinted me. Wlien we 
reached Ludlow, he said Geu. Chase had appointed me. Hence I don’t know 
wliich story to believe; and I would much }>refer to get the governor’s per- 
mission straight. 

(’hairman Walsh. Sergeant at Arms, will you please stop 

Capt. VAN CisE. I would like to go down with tlie sei'geant at arms. 

Chairman W’alsh. Please step down one minute with the cui)taiii and tell 
the governor that tl)o cajitain has siune scruples about testifying on account of 
his oath, but that Gen. Chasid is present l)et'ore the commission and says there 
is no objection whatever to him stating what took place before the commission. 

You may make the .statement yourself, (’aptain. 

fAt 11.20 the witnes-s left the stand, accompaniiMl by the sergeant at arms.) 

Chairman Walsh. We will take a recess of five minutes. 

(At 11.21 a recess was taken until 11.30.) 

Chairman AValsh. Before this investigation started, C’aptaiu. did you have 
any conversiition with tlie other members of the comnu.ssion, either Capt. Danks 
or Alaj. Bfrtigbton, as to the w;iy in wbicli the investigation was to Ik" held and 
the wltness<3s that were to be calU'fl? 

Capt. VAN (hsE, I think not, until we met a.s a Imard. Ca])t. Danks and I 
went around trying to look up some evidence so tliat we c‘oukl bring it Ixd’ore 
the hoard. 

Cluiirman AA'alsh. What evidence did you discover before the investigation 
started? 

Capt. VAN CiSE. Practically reuie, Mi*. AVaLsh. 

Chairman AA’ai-sh. Pructically none? 

Capt. VAN Ctsk. AVe were looking in new lields other than those I had been 
to before the conimi.s.sion was apiM)lnteil. 

Chairman AAWlsh. I will ask you this question: Did you have any conversa- 
tion widi Capt. Danks and M^aj. Bonghton after you got into the investigation 
room with reference to the witnesses that were to be called? 

Capt. VAN CisE. AAdiatever went on in there would be covereil by my oath, 
Uv. Walsh. 

Chairman AA’alsh. And you do not fwl that you can answer on a(NH)unt of the 
oath you t4H)k when you went in there? 

Capt. VAN CisK. That is correct. 

Chairman AValsh. You have not Iwen releaseil from your oath by the gov- 
ernor ? 

Capt. VAN Ctse. I have not. 

Chairman AV.vlsh. Now, how long did that investigation last? 

Capt. VAN CisE. AA’e cominencetl our session on Sumlay and continuetl, I 
think, until AA'ednesday night. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. A’ou construe your oath to be—I have never seen it — do 
you know whether or not it is a part of the military regulations? 

Capt. van CiSE. I believe it to l>e; yes. sir. 

CMirinan AV.vlsh. And you understand that that covers anything that took 
place? » 

Capt. VAN CiSE. Yes. 

Ciuiirman Wal.sh. Whether in the way of testimony or conver.sations be- 
tween the officers or anything el.se after the investigation began? 

Capt. VAN CiSE. I believe so ; yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. That would include the witnesses called or tlie witnesses 
that you failed to call? 

Capt. VAN Oise. Yes, sir; everythin?: that transpired hefoi'e us in any way, 
shape, or form. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. Low called, the man that was at tlie 

Capt. VAN CisE. I wouldn’t be able to tell you wlio was or who ^\as not called. 

Cliainnan Walsh. On account of y«)ur oath? 

Capt. van Ctse. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the finding of the body, the tlnal tindin?^ of tlie luxly, 
so far as you were concerned, a fair and honest findin?:? 

Capt. van Ctse. It was absolutely so. 

Cliairman Walsh. In your opinion 

Capt. VAN Ctse. I woid«l have refused to si?:n anylhin?^ T did not believe to 
be the truth or that did not siate absolutely the facts. I think it was as 
tlioroii?:!! an investijtatlon as we could in.ake. 1 want to add — Just a moment — 
I want to add one thin?,- with re?:ard to that, a few days after I ?^ot hack to 
Deiiv(*r, i\lr. McLennan, the president of I lie miners in this Sl ate, met me on 
the .street and he told me that that wa.s the fairest report that would ever he 
written of the Battle of Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsft. Have you that report with you? 

Capt. VAN (Use. I h;iv('; ye.s, sir. 

Cliaii’inaii W'alsh. .lust read it lidi) the record. 

('ajit. VAN CisTO. It is quite a lonj: rei)ort. 

Cluiirmau AValsh. How many pa?ws? 

(Joimnissioiicr Wkinstock. .lust read tlu^ liudin?:.s. 

(Japt. VAN (Use. The conclusion really is at the iirst part of I lie article, 

Chairmtiu W.vlsh. Please jmss that up and let us look at it. 1 want to get 
an idea of it. 

(Uipt. VAN (Use. 'Tluit is a newspai>er cops, JUit 1 have checkod it through 
and know it to be corretU'. 

Chairman AVai.su. Bead the part you (liiuk ssould give us t!)e lieart of the 
thing, simply the coiielusioii, ami then yon can submit the balance for the 
record. 

(The witness liere read cerrain portions designated ar the lauiiiest of the 
cliairimin.) 

(For full text of ri'port. .see Van Ci.se lOxhihit Mo. 1.) 

(Japi. VAN (Use, That was th(‘ summary of the report. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was tlu' character of the men composing tlie Ma- 
tional Cuard units at Jaidlow on April 20? 

(Uii)t. VAN (Use. I was not tliere on April 20. 

(Uiairman Wat.sti. You knew wlio wc'ro? You know v'iio W('re tlnsv? 

C<‘ipt. VAN Cise. (Jonipany B of tlie Second Infantry wa.s there under com- 
mand of MaJ. Hamrock. 

Cliairman AValsh. AA'lio was MaJ. Hamrock? 

Capt. VAN (Use. He was major of tlie First Int^intry, 

Cliairman AA’alsti. AVIiat wa.s tlie personnel of liie oilier officers tliat were 
left there on the 20tli? 

Capt, VAN (Use. Three iieutenanis. 

Chairman \Vat>.sh. AVho were they? 

Capt. VAN (Use. Lieuts. landerl\»lt, l.awrence. and lUgeiow. 

Chairnian AA^m^sih AVhat was tlie per.sonnel of the men wlio were wltii Ihorn. 
If jwi know? 

Capt. van Ctse. They luid .U2 men. Of tlie 32, I think 10 or IS were men who 
bad lieen transferred from other organizations to iliis company. The.'^e trans- 
fers came from Company A, First Infantry, Company A. Second Infantry, I 
think Company C of tlie Second Infantry, and a few from Company of tlie 
First Infantry. 

Chairman AValsh. Had any of tliem lieen mine guards or deputy sheriffs 
prior to this time? 

Capt. van (Use. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AVai.hh. How many of them? 

Capt. VAN CtsE. I don't know; quite a few. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate of tlie 32? 

Capt. VAN Cise. Not from personal knowledge, no, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you heard from any source witliin tlie military as 
to how many there were, mine guards or deputy .sheriffs? 
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Capt. VA^’ CiSE. Yes, sir; It would slmplj^ be hearsay. I was told by an 
officer that there were 17 enlisttMl on the 1st day of November, when we went 
into the district. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean in those 32 that were at Ludlow on the 20th. 

Capt. VAN CisK. Somewhere between 5 and ]0. 

Chairman Walsh. How were the troops paid, sheltercHl, and provisioned 
after the State funds were no longer available? 

Capt. VAN CisE. Well, all the time we were down there In the field we re- 
ceived food and shelter. The pay was very late in comlnfr to us, but we 
finally pot it after returning to Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any line drawn betwt'en the time the State 
funds ran short and the end of the service? 

Capt. VAN CiSE. When we were in the field first we were paid with certifi- 
cates of indebtedne.ss, which we immediately cashed at bank. Later, we got 
certificates of indebtedness and had to place them wherever we could, because 
thei’e was no money to nu'et them. 

Chairman Wal.sit. Did the troops at Ludlow, or elsewhere, to your knowl- 
edge, use macldnc guns or other weapons owned by tlie mining company? 

(^apt, VAN Cthk. I think every machine gun that belonged to the coal o;)erators 
was taken up at the lime we took up the arms from the mine operators. The 
mine operators turned in. as 1 und(‘rstand it, every gun. and the rides and 
pistols were sent, to Trinidad and the machine guns ^vere sent back to the 
company from which they procureil them. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Did any machine guns remain in the field, or come into 
the field again after they had been taken from the mining companies? 

('"apt. VAN Ctse. There were only two machine guns that I saw, one at 
Aguilar and one at Berwind Canyon. 

(chairman Walsh. Have you ascertained any facts us to the fire at Ludlow 
since your investigation as a military committee? 

Capt. van Ctse. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please detail them. 

Capt. ^'AN Ctse. Why, the facts corroborated the Story of the fight as we 
gave it in our report. 

Chairman Wat, sir. What new and additional facts did you gather? 

Ca]>t. VAN (hsE. Siniply in i*egai’d to tl)e killing of these three prisoners. 

("hairmnn Wai.sh. What wore the.«e, please — those that yon gathered after 
your investigation? 

("apt. VAN Ctse. Wliy. they all pointed to a murder of the prlsonei’s. 

Chairman Watsh. i>o you feel free to state why you did not subprena Mr. 
Low, tlie pump man at Tmdiow? 

- Capt. VAN Ctse. Why, I guess it would be a fair answer to that question, 
that Mr. Low — T am p!-etty certain IVTr. Low was called before ns. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon are pretty sun' be was called before you? 

Capt. VAN Ctse. ye.s, sir. 

("liairman Wat.sh. Did you subrKcna any other railroad men that wore 
there at that time? 

Capt. VAN Ctse. T don’t believe T can tell you in regard to that, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh, Yonr committee, or yonr commission — the commission 
consisting of yoni'self, IMaj. Bongliton, and Capt. Dunks did not make any 
finding holding any partliadar person responsible for the murder of these 
prisoners, if it was a murder? 

Capt. ALAN Ctse. No. The only finding we made was that Lieut. Linderfelt 
hit Tikas over his head with a rifle; and Ave said the evidence before us Avas 
conflicting as to Avhetber these men Avere compelled to run or were shot while 
trying to escape. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the homes of the mine officers in any instances 
searched for arms Avhen the miners’ hou.ses Avore searched? 

Capt. van Ctse. Of the mine officers? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Capt. A’^AN ('"the. You see, in the early part of the strike I did not have 
command over any coal company camps, so I conld not state. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I Avill a.sk you In the searches you made did,yf>w 
search any localities in which superintendents or other mine officers reside<3? , , 

Capt. van Cise. No; I did not. I searched only the toAvn of Ludlow and 
the colony of LudloAV. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you make any searches except under order? 
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Capt. VAN CiSE. l>s ; I searched one, not under orders. When I went ont 
to investigate the alleged robbery of a farmhouse, I followed the tracks to 
this Greek ranch, about 10 miles east of Ludlow; and in searching for the 
other stolen goods I found these rifles and revolvers. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were there any houses at Ludlow in whicli mine super- 
intendents or pit bosses lived? 

Capt. VAN Oise. No. You see Ludlow Is just a railroad luimlet. It is a 
shipping point for the coal companies that have their rnmi>s in the vicinity. 

Ohairmnn AVai.sh. I wisli y(Ui would state what you observed as to the 
social and political conditions of tlie mining towns and camps in which you 
were located with your company in the strike down there? 

(\apt. VAN CisE. I had Hastings, Delagua, Forbes, and Kameyville, those four 
camps under my immediate control at some time or other. I observed Aguilar, 
the Southwestei'n mine, and tlie three camps up Ihunvind Canyon, d'he camps 
of the Vlctor-American, at Hastings and Delagua, I believe, W(‘re by far the 
best camps in tliat neighborhood. The hous<‘s seenuMl to be i)etter, the canyon 
was more open, and they seemed to be much cleaner. With the exception of 
the C, F. & I. camp at Herwind, most of the lioiises were frame. In lierwind 
they had concrete houses that seemed to be very well built, and a su]>erior clas.s 
of house. In Delagua about half Hie houses were brick. They imitressed me 
as the ordinary type of miner's lious(‘S, except at Forbes. Forbes Is a pretty 
narrow, dirty canyon, and ji place where they have to look around very 
carefully to tind a location for a. house. The living facilities, I should say, 
on the whole, were fair. The school facilities are at hmst good. I believ(* that 
in the coal camps the real cause for complaint of the miners is the un- 
American conduct of the closed camps; that is, the camps are absolutidy closed 
to anybody but the people that the companies wished to liave in tlie camp. 
(V)nsequently there is very little freedom of action. 

Dlmirman Wat.sit. Were English-speaking strikers in the town or in the 
camp in the tent colony? 

Capt. VAN Ctse. There might have been a fi'w strikei’s in Ludlow town; I 
don’t know of any. Nearly all of tlimn were in the colony itself. 

Chairman Walsh. That included both English-speaking and non-Englisli- 
speaking strikers? 

Capt. VAN CnsE. Yes; and when Ave took a census of the men in the colony, 
we took the names of all the men In the colony ; and I tliink tliat out of 270 m<'n 
we found only about 5 Americans. The r(‘st were foreigners. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Could a good many of the foreigners speak English or not? 

Capt. VAN CisE. I should say about half of them could. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wish you would state anything else you observed as to 
the political and social pbenomena tliat existed in these camps. When I in- 
terrupted you you were speaking of the elosi'd condition of the camp bi'ing a 
source of irritation to these men, as they expressed it to >'ou. 

Capt. VAN C’rsE, After I got back from the licld I wrote an article for my 
own tiles, so I bav(' memoraiulu available, and I will read you an extract or tuo 
from that, as to my views: * 

“On the merits of the strike much can he said on both sides. A iiremise to 
any fair statement must he tliat there is little law in I.as Animas and Huerfano 
Counties, where operators and miners are iiarticipants, Per’sonal injury cases 
against operators are doomed to defeat. The shcrilV’s oflice is the employc'e of 
the corporation, and representative government exists only on paper. The coal 
mines are in nariw, barren canyons, almost devoid of water, on lands owned 
or leased by the companies. 'J’lie lumses in the main are good, the majority 
electric lighted, and the rents are reasonahle. The company stores .sell at the 
same price as the same goods .sell in Trinidad, and carry stocks far larger and 
more diversified than do the independent traders adjoining the coal camps. 
The school facilities are at least average, and the school building is the usual 
place for the moving-picture shows, dances, and otlier entertainments of the 
camp; but it is not open for any assembly of men to discuss social welfare, 
wages, or law enforcement, nor are the men allowed to go there for that purpose. 
The employment of mi.xed nationalities also keeps the men from gathering.’’ 

My 'general impression down there, IMr. Walsh, was that in regard to violence 
the fifrikers had more to gain from violence than the oi^erators. Tlie operators 
have to risk having their mines burned up, their properties destroyed, and their 
men run otf, whereas the strikers had little to lo.«e. And in a great majority 
of the cases the violence indulged in by the strikers was before I arrived in 
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the held, but I find from observation that In nearly every canyon the situation 
was difCcrent. In one place you would find a mining company that was very 
good toward its men, and toward tlie strikers in tlie vicinity ; that is, the mine 
guards stayed on its own property and behaved themselves. At the very next 
canyon you might lind where tlie mine guards had gone out and precipitated 
trouble, and in one place you would find that the strikers had started the 
trouble. It seemed to be pretty nearly six of one and a half dozen of the other. 
Later, it seemed like the strikers had more of an ascendency and were trying to 
push on their advantage. 

After the Battle of Lmllow, however, there was hardly an Instance in which 
the strikers were not the aggressors. The case I know of personally, and the 
only case I know of personally, was the Buttle of Forbes. The night before the 
Battle of Forbes we were in camp at Ludlow and reliable Information was re- 
ceived that the Forbes camp would be attacked by the strike breakers at dawn. 
Several of the olflcers went to the officer In command of the camp and begged 
for permission to take their company down and protect the camp ; and we were 
told that under the orders of the governor no troops could go south of Ludlow. 
The next morning about 4 o’clock we were awakened by the rattle of small arms 
and a machine gnn. That was very audible, coming from tlie direction of 
Forbes, about 5 miles away. Tlie figbtirig was quite intense for a while and 
then died down. We could not go to the rescue of that camp. That resulted in 
an immense amount of dissatisfaction among the men in the camp. Oiir coin- 
panl(‘s all fell that tlii‘y were l)eing comhanned as cowards by tlie people there, 
and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. felt tliat they would he murdered and no 
effort made to protect thorn in any way, shape, or form. 

(’luiirman M’alsh. I want to ask you this question: Ts it your opinion that 
the employnuait of guards led to violence on the part of the strikers, or that 
violimce on tito part of the strikers led to the employment of the guards? In 
other words, which was the cause and which the effect? 

Capt. VA.x (bsE. T was md d(>\vn there, of course, until the 2Stli of October. 
All that happened l)efore tliat is simply from liearsjiy and from wiiat T tried 
to find out. It looked like the situation or condition In nearly every canyon 
dllfered. In some canyons it looked like employment of tlie guards had pre- 
cipitated trouble, and in otluT canyons it looked like the procuring of ritles l)y 
the strikers was tlie cause of tlie troulde. 

Ohairman Walsh. Do you know what the political and social powers of tli(‘ 
mine superintendent in tiie various camps are? 

Capt. VAN CiHE. Well, the mine superintendent was the absolute boss of tlu' 
closed camps. Tlie camp marshal carried out his orders, was tlie police fon*e, 
the health officer, and C(»ul<l arrest various parties and bring them before tlie 
justice of tlie peace; and I always thouglit that the strikers had a just com- 
plaint on being ordered out of tlie canyons. Of course, it was coal-company 
property, private property. But tliey had practically no rights, once they got 
on the private property of the coal operators. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you repeat tliat, please? I did not catch 
that. 

Capt. VAN Ctse. I sai<l I tliovight tiiat the strilau’s had a just complaint on 
the closed camps of the operators. AViien you get In a closed camp you are 
either allowed to own no property, or if you own any your rights in the camp 
are al>soluteIy siihjert to the coal comjiauies. N<>w, tlie coal companies are in 
some cases, of course, tyrannical, and in other cases they arc fair — very fair; 
but it makes a very had sltmitlon. If any person is in the camp where the 
C0Fn])any owns it, if he doesn’tMo as wanted he can lie ordered out of the camp. 
I always thought that the strikers liad a very just grievance in the un-Ameri- 
can operation of the coal camps. 

Chairman Walsh. Arc the employees permitted to maintain their lodges and 
other societies? 

Capt. VAN CiHE. There was one lodge of Montenegrins at Borwind. I never 
made any investigation, hut I know one lodge was maintained there, or had 
been. 

Chairman Walsh. I nni going to a.sk you a general question : In your opin- 
ion, did constitutional demwratic government exist in those camps in Avhich 
you were located, as you under.stnnd it from your days at school and from your 
observation since you liave left school? 

Capt. VAN CisE. It dlfl, except that the sheriff, as nearly as I could judge, was 
absolutely dominated by t!»e coal companies in Las Animas County. I was not 
In Huerfano County and could not say. The sheriff was absolutely friendly 
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with the company and hostile toward tlio strikers. Of conrse, he save for his 
excuse for that that the strikers had been continuously assjuiltin^ hi>s deputies. 
But in a coal camp it don’t exist in the full sense of the term. t)ecau.se the men 
are not free to act as they S(‘e Ilf. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you the question: If tlie civil or pro^wi-ty 
rights of the individual as known in the otiier parts of the Tiilted States, 
exist in tliose closed camps? 

Oupt. VAN CisE. I do not Ixdieve so. I do not believe that pioiierty was sold 
to any of the employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state what you know, if anything, ahouL the treat- 
ment of prisoners by the military authoritie.s. 

Capt. VAN CiSE. 1 know nothing, excejit the prli^oners that I iU'tnally liad. 

Chairman Walsh. And your treatment of tho.se pri.soners was [)r(>per, as you 
describe it? 

Capt. VAN CisE. I think so. We compelled tluaii to work, of c<Mirs(‘. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know by hearsay or by any means Avhelher or not 
what is commonly known in poliee eiivh's as the *• third degreo ” was ever ad- 
ministered to prisoners that had been arrested and charg^Hl with crime, in an 
effo]*t to force them to confess? 

Capt. van Oise, There has been all .sorts of as.sertions on hotli sides of that, 
that I have heard; hut nothing I \vould express an opinion on. 

(Chairman Walsh. ISothing you think of sulTa'icnt croflit to detail to the com- 
mission? 

(■apt. VAN CisK. No; I hav(‘ lu‘ard so much on both sides. TIkmv has been 
a lot of talk on both sides. 1 know nothing from my own personal knovvhsigo 
In any w'a.v. .shape, or form. 

(.’hairinan Walsh. Were you evta* dir(‘e|e<l to reeniit mine gviards for your 
company ? 

t’apt. VAN CrsE. No, sir. 

Chairinau Walsh. You will be <‘\'<.'u.sed. 

(Mr. van Cise submitted an arth-le (MUilIe<l. “The <'olorado Strike Situation,” 
which is printed as “Van ('Ise Exhibit No. 2.") 

We will call Maj. Danks. 

TESTIMONY OF MAJ. WILLIAM C. BANKS. 

Chairman Wai.sii. State your name, please. 

Maj. Danks. William C. Danks. 

CJiairman WALSfr, M'hat is your business ’? 

Maj. Danks. Attorney at law. 

Chairman Waj.sit. How long Iiove yon liv<M! in (he State of Colorado? 

Maj. Danks. About eight years. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a meinl)er of the Denv('r bar? 

Maj. Danks. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in raan-er? 

Maj. Danks. Eight years. , 

Chuinnaii Walsh. Were you ever a inonil)er of ilie National Guard? 

Maj. Danks. Of Colonnh)? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir; of (Jolorado. 

Maj. Danks. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. \Vhat is your conueetiou witli the guard? What is your 
rank? 

Maj. Danks. AVell, I have been a ineml)er all tlie way from private up to 
major. 

Chairman W'alsh. Did you go out with the (irst trovips that were callcal out 
by the governor? 

Maj. Danks. In the last strike? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Maj. Danks. Yes, sir ; I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that your first service In a strike region? 

Maj. Danks. Well, I would hardly say so. I was in tlie Spanish-American 
War, and, in fact, Imve btH*n t*onnected with the National Guard of Illinois and 
of Colorado ever since 1898. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, confining it to Colorado, was that your first ox- 
perioiice in the industrial disturbance? 

Maj. Danks. My first experience; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you detailed to go? 
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^fju. Danks. Hnstinj?s and Delagua. 

Chairimin Walsh. I wish you would state briefly your opinion as to the 
cause of feeling that came up between the National Guard and the strikers 
leading up to the trouble at Ludlow. 

Maj. Danks. I don’t know that I am in a position to say much On that subject. 

(’luiirinan Walsh. Jlave you any opinion of what caused the feeling between 
the strikers and tiie National Guard? 

Maj. Daa’Ks. 1 have some opinion, but it would be based entirely upon what 
others have told me. My duties did not bring me in contact with the mine 
guards nor with the militia in the fleld at all. 

Ghairman Walsh. AVhat were your duties? 

Maj. T>an’ks. I was assigned to the judge advocate’s department and spent 
part of my time at Trinidad and part at Walsenburg, so really I did not have 
a chance to associate wltli other — with either of the elements as they came in 
contact widi each other. 

(’hairmau Walsh. To your knowledge, were there any mine guards, strike 
breakers, or other employees of the operators in the National Guard? 

Maj. Daxkh. I think it is generally understood there were a few. 

Chairman Walsh. Was protest made by yourself or any oflicer of the Na- 
tional Guard against the enlistment in the N.ationai Guard of mine guards, 
strike breakers, or other employees of the operators? 

Maj. Hanks. There was none by me. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear of any being made by anyone else? 

Maj. Danks. I could not say that 1 did. 

Chairman Waj^sh. Were you acquainted with the personnel of the National 
Guard units fit the Ludlow on April 20? 

Mj'J. Da.nks. No, sir; 1 was not. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the troops at Ludlow use the machine gun owned 
by the Colorado Duel ^ Iron Co.? 

Alaj. Danks. Our investigation disclosed that they did. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Have you ever been asked to accept mine guards, strike 
breakers, or other employees of the operators for enlistment in your company? 

Maj. Danks. Not that ! know of. 1 did not have charge of my company. I 
was relieved and nev(‘r went back to the company. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge was anyone ever request('<l to accept 
guards or strike breakers for enlistment in any company you are familiar with? 

Maj. Danks. That is entirely foreign to nu^ — it was at that time — and I 
am not Jidvlsed. 

Clmirmau Walsh. Did you know anything of an armored automobile owneil 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. that was said to have been used by oflicers of 
the Colorado National Guard in the strike zone? 

Maj, Danks. I iinder.stand that the automobile u.sed by the judge advocate’s 
department that I was assigned to was at one tina' an armored car. There was 
no indication of it, but I have understood it g(‘i)erally. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you acquainted witli Lieut. Limlerfelt? 

Maj. Danks. A’e.s, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat sort of a man was lu'-— laeut. Llnderfelt—E. K. 
Linderfelt? 

IMaj. Danks. So far as 1 have known him, he is a well-educated man, quite 
an intelligent-appearing man. He had had considerable experience, I think, in 
Alexico, and I think was quite well posted In guerilla warfare and the like of 
that. 

Chairman AValsii. AVhat Avere his per.sonal characteristics, if yon know. 

Maj. Danks. rersonally, so far as I know anylliing about him by being in 
crmtact wilb 1dm, he was a gentleman in every resj>ect. At times he Avould use 
profane language, but there may have been provocation. 

Chairman AValsh, Did you ever protest to (lie general that Lieut. Linderfelt 
AA’as not a proper man to be in a position of authority in the National Guard? 

Maj. Danks. Not in those word.s ; no. I did at one time take it up with Col. 
Boiighton— I t(K)k up with him to the effect that, not knowing whether Lieut. 
Linderfelt was guilty of charges made or not, yet for the good of the service 
it might be well to eliminate him for the goo<l of the seiAice. 

Chairman AValsh. AAlien was that? 

Maj. Danks. l.ong before the Battle of Lmllow. That is, wlien we Avere in 
the field. 

Chairman AA'alsh. How is that? 
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Maj. Danks. It was when we were in the field; it was quite a wliilc hofore 
the Battle of Ludlow. 

* C’hairman Walsh, Approximately how long before the Battle of Ludlow 
was it? 

Uluj. Danks. That I could not state; it was while I was there at Trinidad 
and about the time of the newspaper comment. I formed no opinion as to his 
guilt or innocence, but felt that for tlie good of all com'eimod it might be well 
to eliminate him. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Please state whether or not any third-degree methods 
were used by the officers or agents of the military to exrraet confessions or 
information from the strikers or others under arrest? 

Maj. Daxks. Not to my knowledge. I had immediate charge of Air. Ulich 
myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Who? 

Maj. Daxks. Robert Ulieb. 

(Miairman Walsh. Plea.se state tbe eireumstiniees about riieli. 

Maj. Danks. T don’t know that it wouhl bear on tiie snhjeet only my 
knowledge as to the fnet would he with that partieular ]>risoner. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the eiremnstanees of The treatment of tliat 
imrtieular prisoner? 

Maj. Danks. Now, I don’t know wliat he says alxmt it. He was in there and 
1 jMU’sonally took l)ooks and things ov(‘r to him. 

(’liairman Wai.sh. In where was lie? 

Alaj. Danks. In the jail at Trinidad. 

Chairman WAiaSH. What was he charged with? 

Alaj. Danks. We fih'd no eh.-irges against any<me; we just put them in jail 
and detained them. 

(ffiairman Walsh. Why did you mention his name? 

Aiaj. Danks. I spent tlie most of my energi(‘s ami time in trying to see that 
the gln’enior and the military did mdhing imt what was npluOd by the law of 
the land, and in the ease detent hm I was earefnl to see that that alone was 
carried out and tlmt no imnishment intlieto<l, hut that they were simply de- 
tained. 

Chairman WAi.sn. And, so far as you wen* eoueerned, you did not apply any 
unla^^■ful methods, or any force or violence to any prisoner? 

Maj. Danks. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or do you know of any prisojier that did? 

Alaj. Danks, No, sir; and in my visils to the jail I came in contact with 
other prisoners and ohserve<l mdhing, 

^ Chairman Walsh. Did at)y of them make any etmiplalnt to you that they lind 
be(‘n impro})erly treated in attempting to extort confessions from them? 

Maj. ITanks. No eomphiints to me. 

Clniinnan Waj.sh. No complaint to you? 

Maj. Danks. No, sir. I think soim* affidavits were mad(', but they did not 
come under my control? 

Chairman Walsh. Who made* the aflidavits? , 

Maj. Danks. I think it was Mario Zena. 

(Chairman Walsh. To wliom were the affidavits given? 

Maj. Danks. That I could not say; they were probably given to Mr. T.awson 
or some 

Chairman Walsh. This name which you mentioned, T wish you would hrletly 
state why you mentioned that name; I do not understand why you mentioned it. 

Maj. Danks. I mentioned it— I mean to say that he was the only prisoner I 
had immediate charge of. and that to my knowledge there were no— nothing 
bordering upon third-degree tactics in any instance. 

Chairman AValsh. And no claim that any such treatment was accorded 
anyone? 

Maj. Danks. I never heard of it. 

Chnirmnn AValsh. Or this man you .speak of? 

Maj. Danks. No ; he i.s an able man and very tluent, and ho would have stateil 
it if there had been anything of the kiml. 

Chairman AA'alsh. That is all; thank you. Major; you will be excused. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN, JOHN CHASE. 

Chairman AA'alsit, State your name, please. 

Cen, Chase. John Chase. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. What vdcatlon do yon follow In civil life, General? 

Con. Chase. Physician. 

Chairnwn Walsh. How long have you been connected ^ith the National 
Guard of the State of Colorado? 

Gen. Chase. I iotnetl in 1888 — 1887 or 1888 — and served for a few months and 
then resigned and return^nl to the service in 189t5. and, with the exception of 
about throe montlis, have been in the service ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state how long you have held the olfice of adjutant 
general. 

Gen. Chase. Since April, 1909. 

Chairman Walsh, Please state as fully as you can, without going into detail, 
your experience as manager of the troops In the strike zone, Gen. Chase. 

Gen. Chase. Please ask me specific (piestiiuis, 

( ■liairman Walsh. A^’llen did y(ni first act as manager of the troops in the 
strike zone of (jolorado? 

Gen. Chase. In 1098 at Colorado City. 

Chairman WAisrf. How long did that strike last? 

Gen. (hiASE. Twenty-three or twenty-four days. 

Chairman WaLvSH. How many troops were in tlie tieid at that time? 

Gen. Chase. About 400. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they engtige in any battles? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir. 

Chairiiiaii Walsu. None whatever? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir : a few shots were finM. 

Chairman AVai sh. AVere any persons killi'd by the troops, or any militia killed 
by the others? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir. 

(Miairirian AA’ALSir. That was when? 

Gen. Chase. In March, if I rememiter, 190.8. at Colorado City. 

(’hairnian Walsh. AVerc you in the 

Gen. Cha.se (interrupting). I was not adjutant general then. 

Chairman AA'Alsh. AVero yon in any other strike preceding that, in any 
capacity in the militia? 

Gen. Chase. Yes, sir. 

Clinirman AValsti. Where was that? 

Gen. Chase. At Leadville. 

Chairman AValsh. When? 

Gen. Chase. In 1890 or 1897. 

Chalfman AA’alsh. How long w(*ro you in tlie field at that time, (teneral? 
Gen Chase, I tlnnk continuousiy about six week.s, 

Chaiman Walsh. What was your rank In the military at that time? 

Geii. CirASE. First lieiiterijint of oavaliw. 

Cluiirman AA’'alsh. AA'ere there any easualties In tiiat strike? 

Gen. Chase. I do not think so. 

Clmiriiinii AA'alsh. You do not recall atiy? 

Gen. Chase. No. 

Cliairiiia!! AA' ai sh. Did you have any battles? 

Geii. Chase. No, sir; there was a laittle before we w<-n( in there in whicli a 
large number of men were killed. 

Chairman AValsh, Sir? 

Gen. Chase. I .say, there wa.s a hattte before we went in tlu’re in widch u 
number were killed. 

Chairman AVal.sh. Kut none In which the militia wa.s engaged? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir; we had several skirmishes and were fired on several 
times. 

Chairman AVal.sh. How many men were in the field at that time? 

Gen. Chase. Abruit 800 would he the maximum. 

Chairman AValsh. About 8(K)? 

Gen. Chase. Yes. 

Chairman \\’al.sh. Were you engaged in the strike artni wlien men were 
deported during the .strike? 

Gen. Chase. That was at Cripple Creek Inter. 

Chairman AA’’alsh. Were yon in the field at that time? 

Gen, Chase, They were not deporte<l while I was in command. 

Cluiirman AValsh. Do you know anything personally about that? 

Geil. Chase. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. When did yon first u.ssunie charge of the strike zone in 
the present strike? 

Gen. Chase. October 28, 1913. 

Clmirinan Walsh. Describe the .situation as you found it when tite National 
Guard first went into the strike zone. 

Gen. Chase. I found in a territory 19t) iniles long a condition of tunnoil and 
terror, each side of the controversy being in mortal fear of tiu' otlier arid 
each side welcoming the arrival of tire troops ami recognizing the idrsolute 
failure of tlie civil authorities to preserve peace. 

Chairman Walsh. Please stale (lie attitude of tiie strikers to yourself when 
you first went in there. 

Gen. Chase. Suspicious at all times. 

Chairman Walsh. What was their conduct toward your com[tany? 

Gen. Chase. Four days after wo arriveil there th(*y murdered hmr men at 
La Veta. and a few days after w(‘ caim* tlicre was aootlier murder at -Xgulliir, 
and they blew up property up Purgatoin' Jtiver in two or tiirce placivs. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlien was that? 

Gen. Chase. A few days after we (‘ame. and luii-ned tlu' Soulhwest<*rn 
tipple. 

Chairnian Walsh. What was their conduct j»)ward yourself and llio troo[)s? 

Gen. ChfAsE. Always suspicious. 

Ohairmaii Wai.sh. What was tlieir <»utward manifestation of it? Were tliey 
liostih' and used bad language? 

Gen. Chase. Yes, sir. On Saturday night after we reached tliere 

Oliairman W.usn (interrupting). What was the day you went tlicre? 

Gen. Cha.se. I tliirik probaldy Friday — no: it was Sunday we were calietl 
out. 1 think w(‘ got down tlicr<‘ aiiout Momlay or Tuos«lay. 

('hairmari Wai.sh. Vv’hat wt're your orders as to disarming tin* mine guards 
and strikers in tiie strike zone and also 

Gen. Chase. Tn .some cases ue disarmed hotli tiie mine guards ami tiie 
strikers— -in some places some of each, ami in other plac(>s none of each. In 
Starkville 200 guns were in llie liands of t]u‘ strikers, and tiiey wiwe registered, 
with Capt. Frost In command — a description of tiie guns registen^il. WIkmi wo 
tlioiight that the men were not tvlling ihe truth Iheir Imu.st's were-searchnl 
and the guns talom. 

Chairman Walsh. How were tiie orders given as to the sear(‘h for guns, 
.say — would that apply to the houses of mim' officials as well as mine workers? 

Gen. (.hiASE. Y>s. sir. 

. Chairman Wai.sh. Go ahead. Generai. ^ 

Gen. Cu \sE. Tu some districts the guns were t‘ikeu entirely out of the 
operators’ hands: in otlter.s, registration was made of them. 

Chairman Walsh, How many guns were turned in to your troops. General, 
first, by mine guards? 

Gen. Cha.SE. I will have to S(*e the rmaaal to tell that. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate it? We are just trying to g('t a 
more or le.ss general idea. • 

(JoTi. Chase. T lauiioved 82 mine guards from Perwind Canyon. When wo 
went up there they all had guns and they were ail taki'U up. and the same 
thing from Hastings and Agnifar— in tlic neighhorliood of 2<M) guns in that 
one district in the hands of mine guards. 

Oliairman IVai.sh. How many from the other districts? 

Gen. Chase. Well, we had something over 2,(M)0 guns in our pos.session. and 
I think three-fourths of tliem wen* from the mine guards ami the operators. 
I could not toll exactly except by looking over llie list. 

Cliairpian Walstt. T did not gi't tin* tigiires exactly that you gave. 

Gen. (^hake. About 2.000 guns lu our po.s.session. and about thrw-fourths of 
them ft'om mine guards and oiKTator.s. 

Ohalriuan WkxLsii. And about how many from the mine guards and oi>era- 
tors? 

Gen. Chase. About three-fourths of them. 

Chairman Walsh. How were those arms—liow would you describe them— as 
gun.s or rlfti*s or revolvers? 

Gen. Chase. I could not state tlie proportion : no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state when It liecame necessary to organize a mill- 
tar v commi.ssion. 

Gen. Chase. The date of the order will show that better. 
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Chalrnuin Walsh. Was tills commission apiwinted to Investigate the condi- 
tions at Ludlow? 

Oen. Chase. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat was it for? 

Gen. Chasp:. A commission to a.ssist me in exjimining tlie prisoners. Tliere 
were so many I could not do it all ; that was a military commission and not a 
court. 

Chairman Walsh. Who served upon that commission? Who was appointal 
on it? 

Gen. Chase. I can give you a copy of the order if you want it for the record. 

Chairman Walsh. I prefer that. AVliere they can lie obtained ; we have 
copies of all of the orders. 

Gen. Chase. I have not pul)lished them; we have the originals. 

Chairman AValsh. AAMll you have copies naide and turn them over to us? 

Gen. Chase. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Then I will not ask you some questions which I had 
in I ended to. 

(See Chase exhibit at the end of this subject.) 

To what extent did tlie military commission in the Trinidad district super- 
sede the ciA'il autlioritU'S in trying men aecu.sed of unlawful ticts? 

Gen. Chase. They never authorized or m‘vei* tried the men. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA'ere ixTsons arrested hy the military? 

Gen. Chase, Yes, sir. 

Chaii'inan AA'alsh. A'ou say yes? 

Gen. Chase. AVs. sir; and th(‘ commission~the military commission exam- 
ined them and made a report to me, Air. AA’alsh, as to tlieir judgment as to 
whether or not the particular man was guilty or it was necessary to detain 
him. The action was taken l\v myself; they were simply an advisory board. 

Chairman AValsh. And, following the recomnienflaiion of tlie commission, 
the matter was pre.sented to the civil court? 

Gen. Chase. To me, and I would act. Soim* wen* returned to the civil court 
and- some released and some held. 

(liairman AA'ai.sjt. Those relumed to the civil courts — did you have any 
further — Exercise any furtlua* authority over them? 

Gen. Chase. I don’t think I had occasion to. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AA'ere any persons deported <»r told to leave the district? 

GeP. Chase. None by my approval ; I wovdd Jiave stoppc'd it if I liad heanl 
of it. 

Chall'nian AA^vlsh. ATni say some were hehl — tliose were held w’ithout trial L 

’'G(!n, CftASE. AVs, sir. ^ 

Cjiainflan AValsh. About lunv many allogerlier? 

Gen. Chase. I can give you a copy of the jndg(' advocate's report on that. 

Chairmaft Walsh. Approximate it, please. 

Gen. Chase. About 175 were tried — (‘xamined hy tiie conmiission, ns I rcinera- 
her it. Now', your question was how' immy were held? 

Chairnfaii AVat.sii. Yes; hov' many were held that were not turned over to the 
civil authorities? 

Gen. Chase. Some were held for a hi-hd* period and turned away. I don’t 
recall any, except like Zancannelli, who mur<lered Jlelcher. Me was turned 
over to the civil authorities for trial. 

Chairmaiv AValsh. What were the regulations in regard to the men belonging 
to tlie National Guard on tlie strike service as to their change? Did the per- 
sonnel of tlie men on strike service change? 

Gen. Chase, A'es, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. AA%'? 

Gen. Chase. Decanse many of (»ur men are tlie sole support of families and 
other* occupied positions of great authority, and it has ahvays been the practice 
in this State to relieve those men a.s rapidly as po.sslble and get other citable 
men in their places. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’ere there any mine guards, strike breakers, or em- 
ptoyees of the operators enrolled in the National Guard in the strike zone? 

Gen. Chase. I would have to look at the papers. AVe made no effort to get 
these men, but I kranv that some served in the guard that w’as aftcrw'ards ftwiid 
to lijive been such. I can get it from the record. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhere do you k(‘ep those record.s? 

Gen. (hiA.sE. In my offlee. 

Chairman AValsh. In this building? 
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Gen. Chask. Pnrtl 5 ’ In this biilUlinj,' and part in tlie bri)?ade headquarters in 
the Majestic Buildlnf?. 

Chairman Walsm. Did you finally analyze your enlistment? 

Gen. Chask. No, sir ; I had no occasion to. 

Cliairinan Walsh. How did yon find out tliey were employed as mine 
guards? * 

Gen. Chase. When the special session of the legislature convened it was a 
question they went into very deeply in regard to the personnel of Troop A and 
Company B, Second Infantry, and I made a c.-ireful analysis of those nam when 
my attention was directed to it, and there must have heen enlisted 11 mine 
guards in Troop A, as I remember it. We liad about 2,000 men in the field at 
various times. 

Chairman W'at.sh. Was that report to the legislature? 

Gen. Chase. Yes. 

(Tialrman Walsh. Does it appear in the legislative proceedings? 

Gen. Chase. Yes. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Was it printed? 

(ten. Chase. Yes, .sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That is the one you r«TVrred to? 

Gen. CiiAsE. Y('s, sir: those two organizations. 

(fiiairman WALsit. Ind yon iitalce .any analysis of any of the others? 

Gen. Chase. No. sir. 

(Uiairman Walsh. Would it be possibh' to do so? 

Gen. Chase. Yes: loit it wouhl Ik' <liliienlt, heeanse many of the Inen in this 
wasteni c(nmtry aia* I'o.aters. This an.alysis I made of (he two organizations 
r(‘(tuire(I luy whole ellice force of all kinds for two days to get the facts 
.about it. 

('liairman Walsh, How <lid tlicy h.aii|»en to be ('iilisled? 

Gen. (Jhase. Who do you i»u‘an? 

(^lliairniau Wai.mi. The mine gnards and stril^e lire-akers, 

Gen. Chaspl Wlaai they were thrown out of <Mnployment they WTre seeking 
eniployjuent. lhang re1ieve<l .at the mines, many would come in for recruiting. 

(fii.airman AV'alsh. Was there .any <*omi)en.s,ation paid tlaan other than was* 
p.aid by (he State? « 

Gen. Chase. With the e\a-eption of (hose mine guards wiio worked at Sopi'is, 
W'ho when (hc'.v filled out their <-(»mniission retmaied and the nam (hat took part 
the next afternoon in tlie h.altle of l.ndlow; 1 have been told they w’er(‘ ])aid 
by the mines just as otiua-s w(>re pai<l by business houses. 

(jhairmau Walsh. Was th('re any ohjeetion made to tlu* enlistment of men 
\vh() had Ikmui mine guanls, in the Naiional Gu.ard? 

Gen. Chase. I can not think of .any; md; lM‘cause they waua* mim* guards. 

Chairman WAr.sii. It was on account of their personal char.acteristics then? 

Gen. Chase. Y(\s. 

Chairman Walsh. rie.a>e state hi»w (roops in the strike zone were jaiid ; (lie 
soldiers and ollka'rs? 

Gen. Chase. Some have not been ]Kiid yet, <>f Avhqni I am one. Tin' first Ihe 
governor nrrang(Hl for was for $lh(i.lKK); that was to pay for horses and tin* 
men as far as it would go. That was finally paid. I think all of the 

men were paid their wages. 

Chaii-man Walsh. Did tlu’ mine comp.anies advance any money to take care 
of these things? 

Gen. Chase, Do you me.au to individuals? 

(;hairman AVm.sh. Yes. 

Gen. Ch nsl. Yes; for some services. T am told. 

Chairman m.sh. They did not pay any money direet to the State for that 
service, then? 

Gen. Chase. No. 

Chairman Walsh. I am requesle<l to ask you Avhy the legislature, if you 
know, selected tlie two eompanies .aou named for analysts? 

Gen. Chase, That is beeaiise they were in tlie field not uniformed and not 
oflicered at the time. Troop A Avas not, and the charge was made that they 
were entirely made up of gunmen, but there was no tnitli in it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you or your other ofik-ers consult witli the mine com- 
panies over question.s of policy concerning the policing of the strike zone? 

Gen, Chase. I had complaints, lots of them, but there was no consultation 
with anyone except tlie governor of the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your troops use the machine gun or other weapons 
owned by the mine companies? 

38819— S. Doc. 415, 64-1-vol 7 53 
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Gen. Chase. Two guns used in the Ludlow light 'were those of the mine 
companies. 

(JlKurman Wai.sh. Did you use any of the ammunition that was taken from 
tlie mine companies or the strikers? 

Gen. Chase. Not that I know of; it would not have fitted our guns. Our 
ammunition is made hy the Frankfort Arsenal. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not use any of their ammunition in your guns? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir ; not that I know of. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were any complaints made to yon t)y soldiers or otficers 
as to Lieut. Linderfelt, General? 

Gen. Chase. You mean wlille he was in the service? 

CImirman Walsh. Yes; in the strike zone? 

Gen. Chase. No; a soldier does not complain of his superior otlicer. There 
were no charges filed against him. Tliere was a gi'oat deal of criticism l>rongl)t 
against iiiin by the people, papers, and strikers. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you state alanit a soldier not complaining about 
his superior officers? 

Gen. Chase. Soldiors do not complain to their commanding general about 
the lud)its of their superior ofiicers. 

(’Iininiian Wai.sh. How do yon get the <‘omplait)ts? 

Gen. Chase. File charges against him and liave a courf-niartial and have it 
brought up. 

(fiiairinan Walsh. There w«mv no cliarges filed against lilm. charging him 
with lu’iHalily oi* af»ything of that kind? 

Gen. Chase. I’y soldiers: no. 

Chairman Walsh. By olllcers? 

Gen. Chase. No. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you Imve any investigation iiiadc ]»y any officers of 
his conduct of your own volition? 

G(‘n. Chase. Vos. sir. 

(fiiairman V/alsh. What olficer? 

Gen. Chase, Maj. ITumrock had my order to investignU' (he ineidetit of 
tripi)ing a horse hy the barlasl wire and tin* tdieged striking of a hoy on the 
Ludlow station platform. 

Chairman Walsh, Ditl you liave any further investigation made l>y any other 
officer? 

Gen. Chase. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. By wliom? 

Gen. CifASE. I think I went niys^df. 

Chairman Wai.sji. Sir? 

Geru Chase. I think I went up myself. 

Chairman Walsh. You went up yourself? 

Gen. Chase. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the adjutant general, under military ethics, take any 
action when charges are not filed— wlion written cliarg(‘s are not fihMl? 

Geu. jChfASK. I was not In the field as a<]jntant general. It seeme<l luvessary 
fur me to command the tnfops, and I couhl not command as adjutant general. 
The governor directeil in his order tliat I should assume command of the troops. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was your rank? 

Gen. ( ’hase. 1 was brigadier g<*iieral by virtue of the office. 

Chairman Walsh. A witne.ss on the stand, Mr, Brewster, staled that you 
were — Prof. Brewster stated tliat you were in constant coiunuinleation witli 
Judge Northcutt : is tliat correct or not? 

Gcii. Chase. llt‘ is the one particular man that distui-heil us in the first two 
weeks down thm-e more tlian any other, striker or oi^erator. 

Chairman Walsh, Who was that? 

^n. Chase. Mr. Northcutt. 

Cnalrman Walsh. Did you take any orders from liim? 

Gen. Chase. Not from Mr. Northcutt. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat did hf.s disturbance consist of? 

Gen, Chase. Always telling me what to do and how to do it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ctirry out his Instruction.s as to wlmt to do? 

Gen. Chase. I should say not. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now take an adjournment until 2 o'clock. Please 
be back at that time, General. 

(A recess was here taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 
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Chairman -Walsh. Tiie commission will lx* in order. Gen. Chase will resume 
the stand. 

Oorainissloner Weinstock has marked some t(‘,sliinon.v of another witness 
here, General, and said he thoiii;ht, in justice to you, 1 should ask you the 
questions right from that record, which I will be glad to do [readingl : 

“We had a conferen(‘e with Gen. Chase. Now, certain things transpired there 
that, unle.ss Gen. Chase will give me his permission to say, i will not men- 
tion, because they reflect upon his ability as a commander. They rellect upon 
his temperament. He and I agreed that the matter was over. It was all 
taken down stenogruphically, and he promised a full stenographic report of 
our communication and his talk with us and our talk with him, l)ut we tried 
several times to get it and it was never obtainable. We did not want to be 
put in the hole by publishing what had not Ix'en said and done there, but we 
wanted that for our own use. He promised it to us and we sent for it several 
times, but he never gave it to us.” ^ 

Do you know to w'luit that refews, General? 

Gen. Chase Yes, sir. There was a luaTty .sharp dilTereuce of oiunion between 
Prof, ilrewster and myself regarding the legal status of the military in these 
controversies, and we discussed it in rather a sharp manner, I withdrew a state- 
ment I made and directed the stenographer to extend it in the notes; and I 
was talking pretty rapidly, both before and after, and the stenographic notes— it 
wa.s a good many days bid'ore tlie notes were extended. As a matter of fact, 1 
don’t know whether they were ever fully exlorxled. There was nothing that 
might not have been puhllshed, but wliat be might have bad a copy of. 

Chairman Waj^.sii. Do you remember the gist of it ,so you can say substan- 
tially wliat it was? 

Gen. Chase. After he testilied tlx' other day. I tried to remember the subject. 
I think It was connected with the legal status of Du* military, and in that con- 
nection he made some incendiary remarks, and 1 told him that If he tallnxl on 
the street as he was talking in the room I certainly would he comp»‘]led to lock 
him up. Tlmt is as I remember it. An<l then I withdrew that remark. 1 told 
him, “ I don’t think you will do that,” and 1 withdrew the remark. 

(Miainuan Walsh. Then tlx're is another [reading]: 

“ We have the usual constitutional provisions tliat there shall he no un- 
reasonable seal'd! or seizure. 

“We liavi' Jill the common constitutional jirovi.sions, the result of centuries of 
work and olTort to preserve constUiuional liberty. 

“I w’aiit to .say that in tlio course of these violations of the plainest consti- 
tutional jiro^’isioiLS, where union men wore not concerned, was the search of 
Mrs. Hall’s house.” 

Do you know that circa mstanco? 

Gen, Chase. Yes. 

CliJiirman Walsh. And if .so, uc wonhl like you to nuike a .statement as to 
that. . 

Gen. Chase. We lieard reports from threi* r(‘initnhh‘ citizens tlmt arms Imd 
been taken into the home of Mrs. Hall, and I sent a detail of men to And out, 
and If so to gather the arms. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you pro, sent yoursdf? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. It was a search without ;i warrjuit or anything of that 
kind? ^ 

Gen. Chase. Oh, ycS“-yo.s, sir. 

Clmirmun Walsh. I think there are a number of questions here now upon 
this matter of .search wjirrants, and I want to .see if I can not frame one ques- 
tion that will <'lear that up. 

ComniLssioner WErx.sTOCK. Y>s. 

Chairimin \\'alsit. You differed, then, from Prof. r»rewstor as to your legjil 

statiLS. 

Gen. Chase. He differed from me. 

Chairman Walsh. He differed from you? 

Gen. Chase. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly state your own position and his. 

Gen. Cha.se. I think, to bo fair to him, as nearly ns I can remember, his posi- 
tion was that he considered the military arm simply as a local police force, and 
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having: tlio powers of a posse coinitatiis. And I .stated very clearly what I under- 
stood our powers to be. 

Chairman Walsh. He says that there is a constitutional provision that no 
imprisonment shall l)e held to secure evideiu'e, and that no one shall he held as 
a witnes.s except Just so lonjj; as he may he taken before a maj;istrate to make 
his deposition. Tluit is a constitutional provision of extreme importance. Men 
Avere arrested and held for varioirs lengths of time — 40 days, some 53 days, 55 
<lays, and some Avere discharged Avithout any charge over having been made 
against them. Is that correct? 

Cen. Chase. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There were some held as many as 55 days? 

Cen. Chase. I prespme so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you kmnv hoAv many? 

ticn. Chase. No, sir. Of course, we held those under Avhat we deemed the 
law of our State and of the hand, as state«l in the Moyer decision. 

Cliairnian Waf.sh. He seemed to make a point on tlie ]\Ioyer decision — that it 
Avas basc<l, in i>art. at least, on the fact that the governor had declared that an 
insurrection had taken place in the territory. 

Cen. Chase. I think, Mr. AValsh, that Avas the subject of our controversy, 
now that I recall it; and I remarked to him that the ])roclamation of martial 
law Avas simply tlie enunciation of the fart. That is Avhat excited him. 

Chairman Walsh. He staled that Avhcn <‘harges Avere brought to you that 
you (lid not entertain them, and he cites a case Avhere a militiaman aauis charged 
with abusing young girls in Trinidad, and that the Tlev. Randolph Cook Avent to 
you and that you in a very forcible manner — or, that he said he Avanted the 
matter looked into, and that you in a Aa^ry forcible manner said ho was attempt- 
ing to besmirch the uniform of the s<*l(liers and Avould not listen to him. 

C('n.*CiiAsp:. The Itcv. Cook came to me Avilh the com}>laint that young girls 
Avere being ruimvl by the soldiers. T at mice (.'ailed for the names of the 
soldiers and the time Avhcn it occurred, or (wen any conversations, but he did 
not knoAV any names or any time. He kncAv nothing exirpt the Avildest rumors 
from people Avhom he Avas uiiAvilling to naiiKL 1 told biju then in plain terms 
that if his oavu heart Avas imt crooked or nasty he Avouhl not bring such stories 
to me Avithout some foundation. 

Chairman Walsh. I .s('e here marked this: 

“When I speak of Linderf(‘lt T don't hesitate to sc.y that bis moral character 
is had, and that he is such a hrut(‘. as otllcer after ofTicer Avill t(dl you, th.at he 
is totally untlt to b(‘ in the company of anyone.” 

To your knoAv^edg(^ Avas the reputation — A\’as the character of I.ieut. Lin- 
derfelt bad? 

H('n. Chase. T hav(' knoAvn Linderfelt's family ; his mother and tAvo brothers 
for 20 years. His ancestors came over from the old country and became 
American citizens of j)ur(.‘, ch'an Jjome llf(\ 

Chairman Walsh. What is his reputation for morality? 

Cen. Chase. Cood. 

Chairman Walsh. And peace and quiet? , 

(hm. Chase. Cood. 

Chairman Walsh. Again, Prof. ProAA’ster says: 

“I suAv tliat morning a small Creek hoy tluit Llnderfelt had aluised the night 
hefore, and AAdiose head Ava.s sjdit open, a Creek boy, a small fellow, Avho could 
not speak English, Avho liad a ticket from IukHoav to Trinidad, and Avho had 
been attacked in the station at Ludlow as lie Avas about to take the train — 
attacked by Linderfelt. Ten Avitness(»s testified to these facts, among them p(*o- 
ple Avho were in no Avay connected Avith the company. Mrs. Hollearln and others 
lieard this racket and kneAV the hoy Avas beaten ; that same evening, December 
30, T.jnderfelt seized Tikas !>y the throat, and one of Linderfelt’s oAAm men S(T' 
arated them hefore Lindc^rfidt could do some serious damage to Tikas.” 

Do you knoAV anything about that? 

Ceu. Chase. Yes; I believe a report Avas made to me and is printed in full 
in my report on my occupation, a copy of which has been furnished you. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the same thing about Avhlch the investigation 
Avas had? 

Cen. Chase. That is. 

Chairman Walsh. Roth instances? 

Cen. Chase. Really, the matter Avas connected Avlth one incident, the trip- 
ping of a horse Avith barbed wire. 

Chairman AValsh. That aauis the barbed-wire incident? 
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Gen. CnAfiK. Yes, sir. 

Ohairnian Walsh. And did these facts appear in the barbed-AvIre Incident, ns 
the statement by Prof. Brew.^^ter sl)o\vs In the nrord? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir; did not. 

Ohairnian Wai..sii. That he hit the Greek boy? 

Gen. Chase. The Greek boy said it didn’t liurt liiiu a 1)11. Tie was sent «iown 
to onr general surgeon after the complaint had been made, and the surgeon 
found no injury. , 

Chairman Walsh. Was it charged that he seized Tikas by the throat? 

Gen. Chase. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. And put his hands on him ami got liiin by the collar? 

Gen. Chase. Tikas denied the inci<lent, and the boy said that Tikas kneu' 
liim, and the testimony was of Linderfelt that he shook him, ditln’t strike him. 

Cbairnian Walsh. Seized him by the collar? 

Gen. Chase. By the collar; the testimony was that he seized him by the 
collar. 

Chairman Walsh, “'riiere is anotluT important consideration ” — T am quoting 
from Prof. P)rews(er — “ tla're is another important consich'ral ion tlier(* to be 
borne In mind as bearing on the authority of the militia. Gen. Chase' lias created 
a military district of Colorado. The military district of Colorado is coterminous 
with the State of Colorado. Tile miltary district of Colormlo is not contined, in 
Gen. Clia'ie's jinlgment. to Las Animas. Iluerfano, and Fremont Coiintii'S, where 
there ndght be riots, but lie claims tlie right to arrest anyone at any jilace in 
the State at any time.” 

Gen. Chase. Yes, sir; that is oa-rect. You might modify tlio wonls “at any 
lime'’ to read “during military o<‘<*upation.” 

(Uiairman AValsh. Pid you loll Prof. Bn'wsti'r that you believi'd rioting sus- 
jiends all ci^■il law just the same as war does? 

Gen. (hiASE. No, sir. 

Chairman W'Ai.srr. Perha|>s 7 belti'r cpiote this to you. I trii'd to brii'f it 
[readingl : 

“ I should ])hice the responsibiliiy a little higher up wore It not for Gov. Am- 
mons, who would ultimately be responsible, was wrongly informed on a great 
many points, was not well, was almost blind; and T do not think he ought to be 
blaiiH'd I'litin'ly. The blanu' lies in th<‘ mental attitude of Gen. Chase, who be- 
lievi's that tla're is a war when tiiere is a riot; and, of cour.se, there is a great 
difference bdween a war and a riot. He belh'ves that a riot suspends, as a war 
does, all law. and that lu' heroines absolut<'ly dictator. lie practically said so in 
our tirst inti'rview.” 

Did you have an interview with Prof. Brewster in which you stated substan- 
tially what I have rend? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir; no. 

Chairman Walsh. What wi'iv the circumslances, .so far as you art' concerned, 
Gen. (''hase. connected with the arn'st and detention of Mother .Jones? 

(leii. Chase. She was nud at the ira'ii the lirst liuH' siie came to Trinidad, 
after the troops got in there, having purchased *a ticla't which Ba-minated at 
Trinidad. Slie was asked hy the oflieer, under my direction, if slu* desin'd to 
remain in Trinidad or go farther. After a moment’s liesitntion slie said she 
was going to Denver. So she was taken care of, given her breakfast, taken to 
the train, alhtued to proeec'd to Denver. 

The second time she came into the dlstrh-t she was under— It was after disens- 
sion about whether or not she would be arrested. The governor laid slated 
clearly his ruling in regard to fhe matter. And when slie appeared in Trinidad 
she was arrested and taken to the hospital on the hill and given a room and ke])t 
there until such time as slie signified her wish to go to Denver, which was some 
weeks. 

Chairman AValsh. }To\v long was she kept there? 

Gen. Ch \SE. The record will show', I think, perhaps fne weeks. 

Ohairnian AValsh. Why was she not turned over to the civil authorities? 

Gen. Chase. Because, in my judgment, she was a person w-bo was dangerous 
to the peace of the community, and the civil anthorities, in my judgment, were 
not capable of handling the case. 

Chairman AA^alsti. Now I am quoting further from Prof. Brewstei’s testi- 
mony : 

“ Now, speaking there upon the evidence, you may ask Gen. Chase, if he comes 
on the stand, how many times ho has shaken his fist in peoiile’s faces simply 
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because tlicy dared to differ— men and women dared to differ with him upon 
points of opinion.” 

Gen. Chase. I don’t think I ever .shook my fist in anybody’s face. I do ges- 
ticulate sometimes with my closed hand, and I suppo.se that is what he re- 
ferred to. i 

Chairman AVal.sii. “ You might ask him further if he can conceive of I^ee or 
Grant, (»r any real soldUn\ shaking his fist in tlie faces of women and men be- 
cause they disagreed with him up<m constitutional que.stions.” 

I take it you can not imagine Gen. Lev or Gen. Grant .shaking their fi.st that 
^\'ay. 

Gen. Ciia.se. No, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Had the civil authorities shown their inal>ility to maintain 
the machinery of the law? 

Gen, Chase. Yes, sir. 

Chairman \VAt.sif. Did you inquire any int(» the way the eivil authorities ad- 
ministen'd the law in Tiiierfano and Las Animas (Vamtios? 

Gen. Chase. When — prior to our coming? 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to your coming; yes, 

Gen. Chase. Yes. 

(Miairman Walsh. What di<l you tiscertain? 

Gen. Chase. That they were nnal)Ie to protect life and i>roperty. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to the strike did you have any knowledge, or did 
you acquire any knowledge as to the way the law was ‘administered there, 
as to the selection of jurU's, T imam, ordinarily ? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. \oii hav<‘ iin knowledge of that [lersonally or hv dire(*t 
hearsay ? 

Gen. Chase. No. 

Chairman W'alst[. Tliat is all. thank you. General. 

Gen. (’iiA.SE. May I make a correction of the statement that (’apt, van (Jise 
inadvertently made this morning, in that wlu're he ndorred to Lieut. Linder- 
felt a.s commanding this (.’omiiany P> at tlie time of the Ludlow tight he was 
not? He had hmi relievisl from tlie command of that company on April H, 
but he was in the district visiting wh<*n (ho fight broke out. The coiiqiany 
was commanded by Lieut. Gerry Taiwrimce. 

(’hairman W'al.sh. W'hen had he been rc'lieved? 

Gen. CnA.sE. April 8. 

(’hairman AValsh. And it was commanded by wliom? 

Gen. Chase. liieiit. Gerry Lawnmee. Ib* and his wilV were visiting in 
Berwind Canyon at the time the fight broke out. 

Chairman W\\lsh. Do you know who they wi're visiting? 

Gen. Chase. I tliink Mr. Neal, I am not certain. 

(Iiairman AA'acsh. AA’ho wa.s Mr, Neal? 

(^en. Cha.se. He is om* of the employee.s of the C. F. A 1. 

(’hairman AVal.sh. AA'hat was his occiipati<m? 

Gen. (^’iiASE. Superintende/it, I think. 

(^hairman AA'alstt, Do you know how long he had lasai thm'('? 

Gen. (’hash. I think he came np the day before. He wa.s on duty in another 
part of the district. 

Chairman AA'at.sh. AATiore was he on duty? 

Cr(‘n. Chase. Reporting at Trinidail. lie had been, and afh'r I left (he 
ilistrict he reported to me by telephone. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. AVhen did lie go to the vicinity of Ludlow to visit? 

Gen. Chase. I tiiink tlie day before, if I remember correctly. 

Cliairman AAFvlsii. Had he his wife with him? 

Gen, Chase. Yes. May I make a part of your record an exiract from the 
Statutes of (Colorado regarding picketing? 

Chairman A\^\l.sh, Yes; I would be glad to. 

Gen. Chase. I would like to offer it. That is why tliere was .so mucli trouble 
in the.se colonie.s; tiiey were all picketed. 

(See Cha.se exliiliit at tlie end of this subject.) 

Chairman AValsh. Tn what form was the picketing manifested? 

Gen. Chase. By propo.sals to the men going to and from work. 

Chairman AValsh. Have you a copy of that letter? 

Gen. Chase. I will provide it. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. At any time soon. 

Maj. Boiighton, will you take the stand? 
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TESTIMONY OF LIEOT. COL. EDWARD J. BOUGHTON. 




Chairman Walsh. State your name, plea.se. 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Edward J. Boughton. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your profession in civil life? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. I am an attorney at law. 

Chairman Walsh. A member of the Denver bar? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long have you been a member of the Denver bar? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Of tlie Colorado bar, I prc'siime you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Of the Colorado bur; yes. 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Since 1899. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long of the Denver bar? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. A little over two years. 

Chairman Walsh. Where have you lived in the cily of Denver; where 
have you lived in the State of Colorado other tlian Denver? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. I have lived in the northern part of Ihe State for a 
year or so. Afterwards, again in Cripple Creek and Victor; tium, again in 
Denver this last time. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you now j>racticing law in Denver? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. And Cripple Creek. Yes; we have ollices in both 
places. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie name of your firm? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Boughton k Alter. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please stat(‘ what rank you held in the Natloual Guard 
of Colorado during the reeent strike. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I wa.s major of Infantry. 

Chairman Walsh, i’lease state how many eases of men being arrested were 
investigated and pa.s.sed upon by the military coinmis.slon. 

Lieut. Col. Boightox. Idr. CoinmlssioiK'r, (here wen^ .some 173 cases in- 
vestigated, if you are going to count by the individual 

Chairman Walsh. I mean investigated 

Lieut. Col, Boughton. But not all of them by the military eonnuLssion. 

Chairman \^^\Lsl^. How many of them were inv(?stigate(I by tl»e military 
commission? 

Lieut. Col, Bou(?hton. Perliaps 40 or 50. I have not the exact figure^s. 

Cluiirinan Walsh. What was done witli tlie otlier cases? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. The <41ier cases were examined beL^re tlie otllee judge 
advocate, eltln'r liy myself or liy one of my otiicers, ami not consideix'il of 
sufficient important* to bring before the military commission, so 

Chairman Walsh. Pardon mo. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. So with the consent of the eommaiuling ofiieer they 
w('re (li.'^cliarged witlioiit helng called to the attention of the military coui- 
mi.s.slon. 

Chairman Walsh. Plea.se state tlie varying lengtlis of time and tlie numbers 
in the cases of men that were held in Jail witiiout a hearing, or until such time 
as they had a hearing, 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. That is a little hard to answer, Mr. Commissioner, 
without knowing what you mean by u lu'aring. 

Cliairman AA’AT..sn. I understood y«)ii to say that all of those that were ex- 
amined by the judge advoeati*, by yourself, I believe, or by an otlieor, were dis- 
charged, or else were deeiiu'd of siitlicient importance to scud for further in- 
vestigation Ix'fore the commission. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that correct? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. That Is correct, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were those men. the 40 or 50 that you men- 
tioned, hold in jail before they were given a hearing? I do not want to take 
each individual ca.se, but If, for instance, you can say there were probably 8 
or 10 held 20 days, 8 or 10 held 5 days, or whatever the case miglit be, that 
is what I am trying to get at without the detail. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I can’t answer that without explaining to you what 
sort of a hearing they had. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Explain what sort of a hearing they had. 

Lieut. Gol. Boughton. The commission was formed upi>n the order of the 
commanding general, with the approval of the governor, for two purposes. It 
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M as not formed to try for any accusation of crime, nor was it formed to deter- 
mine any piinislimont for crime. It was formed only as an advisory body to 
the commanding general to aid him, as a matter of cf)nvenlence, in determining 
what should be done with those who were apprehendetl. He was not bound by 
ilieir advici*. It was fmmied for the purpose, in the first place, of relieving 
tlie commanding general of inquiring into each individual case himself, which 
lie had not time to do, of course. 

In the second place, and this is given a good deal of consideration, it was 
foi’med for tlie linmane reas»m of substituting for the will and discretion of 
<me man the collective wisdom of a good many high-class oflicers. And while 
it was true, as a matter (d* law, that the commanding general was not absolutely 
bound by their advice, yet it Inid great persuasive force. Now, we did outline 
the function of the conmiission— with tliat outline of llie function of the com- 
mission — each one upon a separate order of the commanding general, submit- 
ting the case to the conmiission as soon as the commission could bear tlieni. In 
s(*me instancos, of course, tlie commanding general did not seek the advice of 
the commission nor recpiire them to— to answer yoiir question largely, I should 
Miy tliat a wei'k at the oiitsid(‘ would cover the rime that, in any instance, 
elapsed between the time of aiiprehension and tlic time of examination by the 
eommission, when an examination was ordered. 

('hairiuan Walsh. How long, at the longest, were men h(‘ld in jail in your 
jurisdiction as judge advocate, before a civil charge was lodged against them 
in the courts, where that question was subseipiently taken? 

Lieut. (All, Bot'ghton. I could not answer tliat, Mr. (Ammiissioner. We were 
not concerned, as Mr. Brewster said here— our position always has been that 
we were not concerned with any civil charge' — any spcc ilic accusation of crime. 
It might liappen tliat tlmse that were li(‘ld were guilty, or a(‘cused of being 
guilty of some specific crime under the civil law. It o'fteii did happen— so it 
likely liappmied, I suptioso,’ freiiuently— tliat no specific accusation of a civil 
crime was or could bo charged against whom we held. 

(’hairinnn Walsh. Were there a number of men arrested in that jurisdiction 
and held in jail — now, this is r<‘gar(lh*‘^s of any action you may liave taken 

Ineut. (Nil. Boughton. Y(‘s\ 

('bairman Walsh. For 50 or 55 days? 

Lieut, (jol. Boughton. V'es. 

Fbairman Wai.sh. Without a bearing? 

Lieut. Fol. BouGPfToN. Yes; tliere were. 

(-bairmaii Walsh. How many? 

Lieut. Bocgitton. T think, jierbaps, that that is tlie limit. I think that 
iH'i’inips that is as long as we held anyone. But a great many were held for 
a month or two. 

(’hairman Walsh. Well, aiqiroximarely how many? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Oli, 20 or 50; perhaps more. 1 liave not the data. 

(Jliairman Wai.sh. Any women? 

Lieut. (All. Boughton. No; I know of one woman that was lield for 11 days. 

Chairman Wal.sh. 1>o you l,iave a record any place as to the number of men 
that were so held and 11 m‘ length of time they were held in jail? 

Limit. Col. BorGHTON. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where can it he found? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I cun make up tabulate«l information about that for 
^ on. 

Chairman Walsh. What data have yon to make it up from, Major? 

Lieut. (A>], Boughton. I have the reports of the jmlge advocate’s office, the 
card indexes, showing the arrests, the time that they were incarcerated, the time 
that they were relen.sed, if they were, the time they were turned over to tlie civil 
authorities, if tliey were. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon have tliat in your private possession, or is it in 
the adjutant’s office? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I have it in my official possession. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 mean as distinct from the adjutant general’s office? 

Lieut. Col. Boitghton, It is not in the building at the present. 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. Well, you have it In ^our official possession, but at your 
own office, or where is it? 

Lieut, (iol. Boughton. I tliliik it is in my own office; I think that particular 
thing is at the office. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will not stop to get it now. I will ask If you will please 
turn it over to Mr. Grant. 
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Lieut. Col. Houghton. I think it would be well, if you will permit the sug- 
gestion, the information that you desire in that respect is nirlier scattered, and 
it you would like 1 will make up a tabulated statement. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish you would. Our investigator will be liere a week 
or so after we leave, and I wish you would let him have ilie whole matter, if 
you will. 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. If you will permit me, Mr, WaKsh, the trend of your 
inquiry causes me to ask perniis.sion to volunteer an exiilanation. 

Cliairman Walsh. Very good. 

Taeut. Col. Houghton. 1 think 

(.Uiairman Walsh (interrupting). 1 will say tins, to begin wilh, of course, 
you will be entitled to make any explanation of any iinswer that yon may 
make, but we are trying to coniine this to answering the questions that are 
laid out before us. 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. In your own case, of course, liaving testilied before the 
commission before, we do not desire to go into all of it. 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut still if then^ is anything you lliink needs amplUlca- 
tion, you will, of course, have an opportunity of doing tJiat. 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. I question whether tlie commission h:is had — I know 
it has not bad so far here in Denver— any explanation or exposition of the 
theory iqion which tliese arrests and iletcntions wiwe made, of course, to the 
ordinary citizen the mere assertion that a man is arrt‘sted and denied counsel, 
held for a long hmgth of time witliout any hearing, without any cliarges, is in 
itself, to say the least, unusual, and perhaps, to a good many, shocking. 

It has been determined by the supreme court of this Stale and by the 
supremo court of every other Stale where ihe question iias arisen in recent 
yeai’s, except only in the . Slate of Kentucky, whicli has a ix'culiar statute, 
that the forces of ilie State, the military force's of the State, when culled 
into service of tliis kiml, have not only the power, but llu'.v liave the' recipro- 
cal right and duty of causing the arrest of pe'r.sons wlio impede the' solving of 
the iK'ace pre.)blem ; anel wiie), in fact, impe'ele tliat jireihlein is somelhiiig uneler 
this de'cisiem that is to be deiermineel, tirst, by the geive'imeu’ ; eir it may be 
ele])iite'el by liim to his chief e;e>mmaneling ollice'r in the tie'lel. As peiinted out 
by the etpiidem in the case of (his Stale, wlilch is (In' miich-eliseMissed in re 
.Vloye'r ele'e'islon reporteel in tlie Mritli ('edeiraele), as ]>e)inle*<l enil liy Mr. .lustie-e.^ 

in the! opinion it wemld be a mere ielh' paraeie' te> send tlie militia into the 

lic'ld to restore pe'ae-e if thew liave net Ihe power to arre'st and elelain Iho.'ec 
whe) were not only violating the pe.'aee', but we-re amiouneing that they intended 
to continue to do so until tlie iiisurreeiioii be suppresseel or the ceinstitution and 
the laws of the State were ivestaldislu'el. The same worels are found in the 
opinion of Oliver AVimdell Holmes In the Supremi' Coui’t of IIk' Lnifi'd Slates. 
They are found in Pennsylvania, iii re Motln'r .tones in M'est Virginia, and in 

a l•e(‘('nl case in West Virginia of against (Jndiam, in a very recent 

case in Montana in re McDomild, in a recent casq in re lioyle, in Idaho. Tlie 
mie deiiarture from the gc'iieral doctrine is this eas<* of Franks against Smith, 
in Kentucky, which lias bi'cn determined since the Moyer ease. 'I'liat ease holds 
that liie govermu* of Kentu<-ky is restrained by a .special statute from doing 
aught else than to place tlio military power of the Stale at the disposal of a 
mayor or sheriff. AVe haven’t that statute in this Stati*, and tlu'y haven’t it 
in any of the other States that I have mentioned. 

Aiding under tho.se decisions, whicli are the supreme law of the land, of the 
country, and of this State, and with due apologies to Prof. Brewster that there 
is no sncii tiling as martial law, tlie Su[»reme Court of Ilie United States unani- 
mously, and the su]>reme court of this State, with one dissenting opinion, have 
determined flatly otherwi.se. 

Under tliese declsion.s, I .say, the commanding general, always tying back to 
the authority of the governor, caused the arrest and detention of those who, in 
tlie judgment of the executive, or of hiin.self as the eominandlng officer in the 
held upon the orders of the governors were dclayiiig or thwarting the juirpose 
for which the commission went into the field at all. They were not arrested 
because they were neither guilty or accu.sed of any crime. 

I was here the other morning when Prof. Brewster called the attention of 
your body to an as.sertion that I made myself in one of the habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings— that it was a matter of profound indifference to Gen. Oha.se whether 
his prisoners were or were not guilty of crime — of any specific crime— under the 
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civil law. I made tliat .statement. The language is not mine. Tt is the lan- 
guage of more than one of tho.se decisions I have just quoted— that whether or 
not rlie party appreliendetl was accused of crime was not the point ; that tliat 
was a mutter of great indifferent^. With the exception that I used the word 
“profound” instead of “great.” what I said was a quotation from those who 
are constituted to declare what tlie supreme law is. I think at that time Mr. 
Brewster and his co-counsel failed to recognize the quotation. That is the 
tlieory upon which we proceeded. 

Cliairnian Wai.sii. Is it true that you and tlie Judge advocate general of the 
military commission used an automobile belonging to the Colorado Fuel 
Iron Co.? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I never knew who the automobile did belong tn. I 
used an automobile that did not Imlong to myself. I knew, or had reason to 
believe — I don’t believe I inquired — that it belonged to one of the operating 
companies. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom was it turned over to you? 

Lieut. Col. Bougttton. I don’t know that I can tell you that, :Mr. Walsh, It 
was simply at our disposal, and A\e used it in that connection. 

(’liairmaii Walsh. Did anybody use it ex(*ept you ami your staff? 

Lieut. Col. BoroHToN. Oh. yes; everyhody used it; but this particular aiilo- 
mol)lle that you speak of — that 1 know you must refer to — was one that was 
put at the disposal of tlie judge advocate’s office. It was used to convey prison- 
ers from the jail to tiie eommission room or to the judge advocate’s office and 
return them tlien to the jails again, or other official errands. 

In tliat connection, liowover, l(>t me .say tliat wlien .some criticism arose over 
the use by the militia of an automobile owned by (lie coal-ojierating couqianiivs, 
Gen, Chase, early In tlie campaign, represented to tlie strike leaders and. I 
think, to Mr. Lawson, if I am not mistaken, that tlie militia had camps a hun- 
dred miles apart, covering a Imndred iiiil(*s of front of ground; that tlie camps 
were far in some instaiieos from railroad transportation; people bad to get 
tliore, and they liad no money witli wliicli to buy automobiles, or even to rent 
them, and they availed tlimiiselves of what they could get; and I think at that 
time — ye.s. I know at that tiim' — (Ten. Chase told tlie strike leaders that if they 
would put at his disposal on(‘ or two of tlieir cars lie would turn back one or 
two of the cars tliat were bi‘ing u.sed and that belonged to llie operating com- 
panies, and this car was one of them. 

Chairman Walsh. My question is, Who placed lliis at your disposal? Wlmt 
individual gave you the car? 

Lieut, (^ol. BorcHTOx. I can’t tell you iliaL .>lr. Walsli. I think the general 
«.s.signed the car to me here. , 

Chairman Wai.sh. You have no reeolleetlon? 

Lieut. Col. BordHTON. That is my rerolleetion. 

Chairman W'alsh. Y'ou liave no rceolleetion .siiecifically of how the car came 
into your posse.sslon? 

Lieut. Col. Bough rox. Ko, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, Where was it when you lirst saw it? 

Lieut. Col. Boxajhtox. In Trinidad ; on the str(Hff.s of Trinidad. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou ilon’t recall who Ldd you you could use il? 

Lieut. Col. Boughtox. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you use it? 

Lieut. Col. Boughtox. Oli, we used it through the entire eanipaign — as long 
ns we wore held— as I remenilier it. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state whetlior a clergyman x\as lAer sent for to 
apiKuir before tlie military court for writing a letter to the secretary of the 
State humane society. 

Lieut. Col. Boughtox. That is an instance I never heard of. 

Chairman Wal.sh, Please state whether or not any forcllile means were useil 
to extract confessions from i>er.sons tliat were under arrest oi’ charged with 
crime agaimst the laws of the State, or impeded or thwarteil the progress of the 
militia in the conduct of their affairs. 

Lieut. Col. Boughtox. By whom? 

Chairman Walsh. By any member of the military. 

Lieut. Col. Boughtox. I am unable to say. I can say ixositively that no such 
means were usetl by the office of the judge advocate, either by ray.self or any 
of my officers. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know, either of your own personal knowledge, or 
have you heard, that meairs were used, such as keeping a man from sleeping at 
night in a cell— such things as that? 
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Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I have heard that accusation made, Mr. Commissioner. 
I know that that accusation is not true. What troubled me a moment ago in 
answering your question was that other accusations have been made against 
other officers of the guard that some certain confessions in certain casas that 
occurred before I was assigned as judge advocate had been obtained by means 
of threats or intimidation. I have heard that said by tlie strike leaders. 
Whether that is true or not, I can’t tell you, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You have no personal knowledge of any viuh'nt or forcible 
ineuiLs being used to extract coDfc.ssions from anyone? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. I have personal knowledge; 1 (liat they were 

not used. 

Chairman Walsh. I said by anyone; you have no knowledge of anyone 
iisifig any such means; you say that they did or did not do it? 

Lloiit. Col. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And I then asked whether you have personal knowledge 
of it being done by anyone? 

Lieut. Col. BoutiHTON. 1 have no knowledge of any kind of its being done by 
anyone. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you at the time of tlie Ludlow incident on tlie 
20th of April? 

Lieut C(j1. Bouohton. T was In Cripple Creek. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you reluni(‘d to your liorne to return to your ordinary 
business? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Yes, We had all been relieved from duty except the 
tliirty-four or five that were at Ludlow, you know, four days i)i'ior to that 
accident. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, wlien did you start back from Cripple Creek to 
Denver, if you did start back? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. I think I finished my case ttiat I was trying at Cripple 
Creek either that day or the next morning ami returned to my Denver office. 
I returned during that wec'k. Tlie 201 li was M<m(lay. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlien did you go down again in that country? 

Lieut Col. Bougfjton. I went down on tlie evening of Saturday of the same 
week. 

( -iiairman Walsh. And do you know when you got into Denver — what day 
y(m got into Denver? 

Lieut Col. BoimHTON. Oli, tlmt must liave been Tuesday or Wednesday. 

Chairman Walsii. ’J’uesday or Wediu^sday? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

(ffiairman Walsh. Now, wiiy did you not go down soonei*? 

Lieut Col. Boik’.hton. I \va.s not ordered. 

Chairman Walsh. W’hen were you ordered to go down? 

Ifieut Col. Boughton. When I went down in that week it was upon offiCa! 
service, the service that I told you about, wlicu 1 was examine<l in Now York 
City Iwfore your commission. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, to go on tlie investigating body? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. But wliat 1 a.sked you w'as, when did you go down? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Saturday evening. 

Chairman Walsh. Saturday oveiiing. And wffien w’ere you ordered to go 
down? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. That day. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

lileut Col. Boughton. If you care, I will relate the incident, the occasion 
of my going on that day. 

Chairman Walsh. We would lie very glad to have you do so and save me 
asking you so many questions. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. The call to arms had been made on Thursday. 1’he 
troops had gone into the field on Thursday. The general was at Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsh. Gen. Chase? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Yes. There Is only one general in this State in the 
National Guard. He was either in Ludlow or attempting to reach Ludlow. 
Tlie condition of the public mind was very bad. It ^vus bard to get accurate or 
truthful information of just what happened at Ludlow. And that condition 
remained for some time~I think until the report of the board of officers that 
went and found out and made public their findings. The papers Iiere in Denver 
and elsewhere throughout the State were filled with very wild statements of 
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wlint wns supposed to liave occurred there. They were being filled then with 
news items from all over the State and outside the State that the volunteers, 
new companies of volunteers, were to appear in the southern zone in resistance 
to the militia of the State. Public mind was very uncertain. On the morning 
of Saturday of that week, Capt. Danks came to my office here in Denver. I 
not with the judge advocate’s office, neither was Capt. Danks or any one 
of my officers with the judge advocate’s oflice. lie was quite perturbed. He 
said that he had had a talk with Capt. van Cise; that the captain had met 
liiin as he, Danks, was about leaving Denver on an outgoing train on some pri- 
vate matter, T understand, and had taken him oft the train and had told him a 
great many horrible tales of abuse and inhumanity and misconduct on the part 
of the militia at Ludlow the Monday before. 

rhairman Walsh. Who was that? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Maj.* Danks; he was then Capt. Danks; he is now 
IMaj. Danks. 

Chairman Walsh. May I ask you to go back over the details of that? 

Taeiit. C<d. Boltghton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And restate the incident. Pardon me for the Inlcrriiption. 

Lieut. Col. Rot^ghton. T said Capt. I>anks, no^v Maj. Danks, came to my office 
on tlm morning of that Saturday, about 0 or 10 o’clock. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In Denver? 

Llent. Col. Boughton. In Denver. And tobl me that he hiid had a talk with 
Ca]it. van Clse, who had been down to Ludlow and had returned; that Capt. 
van Cise had taken him, Dank, off of a train, an outgoing train from Denver, 
where he was going upon some business of bis own, and had told him a series, 
a long series, he said, of horrible atrocities committed by the militia at Ludlow. 
He said, “This thing is entirely unbelievable.” But he said Capt. van Cise — 
this is Mr. Danks talking to me — Is younger than you and me; he is very much 
shocked : he is assuming th.at everything he h.as heard is true, and ho is pro- 
posing to go at once, this morning, to the proprietors and editors of the large 
dally journals and give as his slnferneut. what he has heard by way of atrocity, 
burning of women and cliihlren at Ludlow, the commission upon children of 
great brutalities — he is proposing to give those stori('s to the pi’ess with his 
sanction. And bo proposes, likewise, to go for aid to Mr. Costigan, who is ami 
Mas then, an attorney of this bar, M'bo M^as the retained counsel of the United 
Inline Workers of America. 

Maj. Danks and I discussed the matter, and deplored what M^e considered the 
hotheadedness of our fellow officer. We thought right at that particular time, 
in the then inflamed state of public sentiment, that it was a very unwise thing 
for Capt. van Cise to do. And hetwecui us mo determined to pifwent its being 
done, if m’p could, in that M’ay. 

We knew Capt. van Cise. We knew that it mtis rather difficult to argue him 
out of bis preconc(‘ived iiofions. I tliink it M’as I m Iio suggested to Capt. Danks 
the propriety of taking it to tlie governor and suggesting to the governor that 
if there M'as any foundation of truth In tlie stories wbicli Capt. van Cise brought 
home, we ourselves should kmnv it, know it quickly, publish llu' facts, and 
punish the offenders as far as we could. We suggested to the governor—M-e 
called upon the governor and suggested 

Chairman Walsh. Who. yon ami Capt Danks? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Yes. It M^as very delicate. We were trying to do the 
best tliat onr judgment dictated for the State and all of its p('ople. 1 suggested 
to the governor the appointment immediately of a committee to investigate all 
charges against the militia to find out Mhat did oeeiir there. 

A great many other committees M'ore being appointed. The people of the 
State were being divided in their beliefs. There was then nothing available 
but beliefs. There were no facts to be ascertained. Then people were being 
divided Into tMU) camps of hostile sentiment. The unions, I think, appointed 
a committee, churches and fraternal orders appointed committees, the governor, 
I think, appointed a committee, an<l I think the chief justice of the State 
volunteered to go down and try to find out udiat the facts were. Wo discussed 
this possibility. We were all keenly anxious to find out the truth, including 
the governor. ' We discussetl the possibility of our not ever being able to ascer- 
tain what the real facts were, if these partisan committees from both sides of 
the Industrial conflict went first and molded into a crystallized form the stories 
that the soldiers and the inhabitants and the (rorabntants would tell to them. 
We thought the time was ripe to make a military nonpartisan investigation of 
our own. 
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I suggested to the governor the appointment of a committee and of puttln^^ 
Mr. van Oise upon it. He had been to Ludlow. He had made some inquiries 
himself. He said that what he knew was told to him by other officers and men 
at Ludlow, and between us, either the governor or Capt. Danka, or myself, I 
can not recall — perhaps all of us — talked Cai)t van Oise out of what we con- 
ceived to be his foolish notion of giving out at that supreme moment, with the 
rebellion in full swing, such a story to the press before it could be investigated 
and the truth ascertained. I then went to the adjutant’s office after receiving 
the approval of the governor to that scheme — suggest ion— and 1 tried get (len. 
Chase over the telephone. I of course was powerless to act witliout autl)ority. 
T was not upon duty. I was voliintc'ering my suggestions, as was Oai)t. Hanks. 
1 tried to get the general on the telephone, and was uiiahle to do it, I tliou 
wrote out a telegram to him and tried to tell him in as tew words as I could, 
the telephone service being interrupted, what the danger was. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute riglit there. Has that telegram ever been 
published any place? 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. Not that I km)w of. 

Cbairman Walsh. Has it ever been in any investigation? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you learn within the last fe\v days tlmt this com- 
mittee had subpoenaed tlie telegrapli operator at Ludlow to produce the tele- 
gram? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I lu'ard so this mondng. 

Cbairman AValsh. (lo ahead. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I have a copy of the t(*legram if you >vaiit it. 

Chairman Walsh. I have the original. (Jo ahead. 

Taent. Ool, BoupiiTON. Of course the telegram. Mr. (VmmiissiojK’r, was a con- 
fidential telegram to the commanding general from his legal advism*, the divulg- 
ing of the contents of which is perhaps a crime in this State, but at any rate 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. I would like to hear that. There is a stiitute 
against it? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

fffiairnian Walsfi. Please refer me to if. 

Lieut. Col. Boucjhton (addressing Cajd. Smith). Captain, will yon bo kind 
enough to get me the revision of tPOS? 

(ffiairmau Walsh. Is It tlic statute' wliicb refers to a confidential communica- 
tion hetwoon attorney ami client? 

Tilent Col. Boughton. No, sir. This statute refers expressly and specifically 
to the divulging of the contents of a telegram by a telegraph operator or any 
other person. I suppose I may proceed and refer to that when the captain 
brings the statute. 

Chairman Waj-sh. If you have a copy of it, we will dispose of that now. 
Have you the copy? 

Ta’ent. Col. Boughton. Yes. 

(’hainiian Waf.sh, Where did you get this copy, Colimel? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I made tlds copy in my* office. 

Chairman Walsh. From what? 

Lieut. Col Boughton. From a lead-])encil co])y i made at the time in the 
t(‘legraph otiice — the Western Union telegraiiii other'. I Just took the notes of it. 

Chairman Walsh. The original is here. Jii.st take' the copy, please. 

Lieut. Col Boughton. I have another. 

(’hairman Walsh. The original reads as follows: 

Dknvkr, (N)Lo., October 21 — 3 p. m. 

(Jen. Ctiase, Ludlow: 

Many Investigation committees appointed, including chief justice. Have siip- 
))res.sed Van (jise .story. Do your own investigating and publish real facts be- 
fore any otliers. Suggest rletail Danks, Van I’ise, and self. Leave at once; 
serious ‘ act quickly. Covernor approves. Will telephoue. 

Boughton. 


Lieut. Col Boughton. That is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the original telegram? 

IJeut. Col Boughton. Yes. 

(Chairman Walsh. That you sent your commanding general Hen. Chase, who 
was your commanding officer at the time? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Yes, .sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Aiul the general in the field? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was the chief justice at that time? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Chief Justice Musser. He is chief justice now. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Elected by the people? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the charges that wei'e given to you by Gapt. van 
else were that he had been told by numerous people that great atrocities and 
brutalities had b<‘en committed by the militia. 

Lieut (^1. Boughton. Numerous people — not numerous people — he said he 
jliad been told tluit and that lie believed the great body of the story. 

Chairman Walsh. That he believed the great part of the story? 

Lieut Col. Boughton, Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ami the charge was against the militia? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And against the men with whom you had gone down 
there? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. No; I don't believe you can say that I didn’t know 
any of them, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. What relation did Capt. Hanks bear to those people that 
were charged with the atrocities? 

liieut. Col. Boughton. None, other than tliat we all belonged to llie National 
Cuanl. You 81*0 Ire didn’t say— I don’t say that Capt. van Cise liolds that any 
pai'ticular person was charged with atrocities. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said Capt. van Cise said that the militia 
was charged? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. The militia; yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. Charged with the atrocities tliat had haiipened there? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Such as the story he had heard of this character that 
the militia were charged? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Yes; 34. 

Chairman 'W'al.sii. They were being charged by strikers and persons in tlie 
vicinity? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I didn’t sjieak to Capt. van (bse as to the source of 
his information until afterwards, Mr. Walsh. 

Chalrinan Wai.sh. Wlio did he say gave him the inforFualion? 

Lieut, ('ol. Boughton. I have told you Unit Capt. Banks came to me and 
told me that Van Cise had told him — very mucli agitated 

Chairman Walsh. Bid Capt. Banks tell you who was alleged to have given 
this information to Capt. van Cise? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. 1 tliink he told me tlieii that van Cise had told 1dm that 
he got his information from the men. 

Chuirniaii Walsh. What men? 

Lieut. Col. lh>u(;HT 0 N. The strikers and other people down there. 

Chairman Walsh. And tin combatants, as you call them, were the militia 
on tiie one side and the strikers on the otlier? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. If I may ask, what was your objection to tlie cliief justice 
of the State making an investigation at once wliere the charge was against the 
militia whicli were in tlie field and was being made by strikers other than the 
militia? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. There was no objection. I never did object in any 
way. You will understand, Mr. Walsh, that the chief justice was offering his 
good services as a citizen. It was not a part of his duty as chief justice to 

Chairman Walsh. Except that he might have had experience, I take it, as 
an investigator of facts and a knowledge of the law. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Such experience as Is common to all lawyers of his 
ability amt standing ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Waush. lie was a lawyer of ability and standing? 

Lieut. Col Boughton. Without doubt. 

Cliairman Walsh. I have been askeil to ask you this question by Mr. Gar- 
retson, ns to the making up of a nonpartisan committee : Would you consider 
the make-up of a nonpartisan comiiiissioii—would you consider a nonpartisan 
committee to Investigate on the part of the union consisting of Lawson, Hayes, 
and Doyle? 
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Lieut. Ool. BauoHTON. I mean one not controlletl, not Intorestcfl in either 
side of tlie industrial coutliet. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to go through with the question the roiuinissioner 
asked. I will ask all the question. He wants to know if you would consider 
a nonpartisan commission to make an investigation of the niine owners, com- 
posed of Messrs. Osgood, Welhorn, and Brown? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Well, Mr. Commissioner, that question carries its own 
answer. 

Chairman Walsh. I see. Your answer would he “No”? 

Lieut. Col. Bolohton. Why, certainly. 

Chairiuan Walsh. Then, 1 want to ask you if you would consider a com- 
misslou to investigate the militia nonpartisan, one consistiJig of IMessrs. 
Boughton, Danks, and Van Cise? 

Lieut. Ckd. BoroHTON. Yes, sir; 1 would answer that question. 1 think I 
answered very fully In New York. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Oarretson askwl the saim^ (iiu'slioii? 

Lieut. Col. Bolghton. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 didn’t remember. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. And it was usually the statement in this Stf»ie — has 
betm so received — and the facts ref)orte<i by that court of oilictM-s, howmcn-, lane 
since hecorne known to be the unquestiomihle facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner (Jarretson suggests another question. You 
were the legal adviser to the mljutant general? 

Lieut, ('ol. BoTiGHTON. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And don’t you know that you were the legal adviser to the 
Metalliferous I^liuers’ Association of Cripple Crwk? 

Lieut Col, Boi’ghton. Yes, sir. 

Chainiian Walsh. And that some of tlio.so metalliferous mine owners hy 
which you wore employrsl at Cripple (Jrwk were also on the directorate of 
some of the coal mines in the district In which you serves] as a militiaman? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Yes, sir; certainly. I think it uill save some time, 
^Ir. Garretson — all those questions fuive beem asked by you and answered and 
are in the record taken in New York. 

Chairman Walsil Wliat was tliat last remark; I dhln’t quite eaterh it? 

Lieut. (V)l. Boughton. Mr. Walsh, I remember being askenl that question in 
New York, and I stat'd I didn’t know. 

(’liairman Walsh, Have yoti ascertained since? 

IJeut. Ibl. Boughton. I have not ascertained beyond the fact that .Judge 
Lindsey suggested in New York City. I tliink, hrst by note to one of the com- 
missioners before tlie question was asinM me, afid aft<'rwards In his testimony, 
tlmt .s()inel)o(ly (*onnected wirii one of the mines— one of tlie 100 mines that 
formed the association tlmt 1 represented in (Vipple ( 'reck- (miusl some 
stfK'k in one of the coal conqmuies. I did not oven know the man and didn’t 
know anything about it, dud I answered so in New York ('hy. 

C'hairman Walsh. Now, I tliink I interrupted you, (lolonel, to ask this 
S]x*cifi(‘ (piestion about tin’s teiegrarii. Do you recall at what point you were in 
your testimony? 

Lieut. Col. ihU'GHTON. Yes, sir. 

('hairman Walsh. Then procecM. 

Lieut. (Jol. Boughton. I sent this telegram. It was a very disturbing time, 
as you can well conceive. The general was, I think', (‘iigaged that day or had 
been tlie day before in tlie relief of Aguilar, the raising t)f the siege at the 
Empire, Southwestern, and Giwn Canyon mines, the reinforcement of his men 
at Ludlow. 1 tliink it was that <lay that tiie insurrection broke out In Fre- 
mont County. 'Tile general hastened, 1 think, that nigiit — possibly the next 
day — over there. I sent this telegram, not as lias been said soTiiowhere — I 
don’t remember where— to give a military order to my superior olllcer, hut to 
give legal advice as I felt myself in cxuiscicnc'ti bound to do. The telegram 
boars this construction and no other. Hi're are partisan investigating com- 
mittees being appointed by the score, each one with an interest to make the 
facts appear as they desire. 

Chairman Walsh. Would that apply to the chief justice iif the .supreme 
court? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. N'S no; not at all. The chief justice was simply 
offering his good ottices to the governor. He derived what usefulnt*ss he hud 
from the same source that we did — ^from the governor. I think lie volunteered. 
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if I am not mistaken, to tlie governor, to use his goml offices for that purpose, 
and I think the governor accepted his offer. 

Chairman Walsh. The governor aeeepteil the offer of the chief justice of the 
State to go down and investigate this at the time you got there? 

Lieut. Col. PoroHTON. Tliat is my recollection; hut something occurred 
jifterwards, and I don't helh've the chief justice ever went. 

Chairman Walsh. AVell, was it anything except that you convinced the gov- 
ernor that he ought to let it be investigated by yourself and these other officers? 

Lieut. Col. Rotokton. Oh, no; that had nothing to do with it, Mr. Walsh, 
at all. I don’t beliiwe the chief justice was mentioned in the conversations 
1 had. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you acquire the information contained in the 
t*‘legram to the effect that the chief justice was one of those? 

Lieut. Col. RoroHToN. I can’t tell you, sir; I can’t tell you. The chief 
justi(*e was going; all kinds of other investigating committees were going, 
many of them pai’tisan, some of them perhaps not. 1 don’t remember. I felt 
that the general and the governor ow(‘d it the State to go among our own 
men, who would tell us the truth sooner than they would tell anybody else, 
and certainly sooner then, perhaps, thaii when tliey. by the experience of half 
a dozen investigations, laid been inlluencisl, perhaps unconsciously, one way 
or the (hher; and 1 advised (hm. Chase that it setaned to me legally a wise 
tiling to do, and that the governor approved the suggestion. I afterwards got 
the general on the telephone — iierhaps within an liour (»f the sending of this 
telegram — and 1 said tlieii in full wliat I could only sketdi in the telegram, 
and received his approval of it; had Mr. Danks— (taiit. Danks — Capt. van Cise, 
and myself placed upon the ciunmittee, and we left that night. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlien you went into tliis investigation, did you suggest 
to the otlier members, aud claim it as a rigid to so suggest, as tlie raiikiug 
(•nicer, that they should not subpceiui any witiie'^sos before that commission 
that worked for the railroad? 

Limit. Col. RoroHTox. Oh, no; no, sir. Positively no. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ttdl the other (wo niemliors of that coiiiniission 
(liat you would subpoma c(‘rtaiu witnesses and, after the taking of testimony 
began, refuse to subpcpiia those witnessi's? 

Lieut, Col. Roi'ohtox. Xo, sir. 1 tliink I can answer two or three questions 
at once, Mr. Walsh. 

(fiiuirman Wai.sh. Yi^s. 

Lieut. Col. P.oT'onroN. Capt. van Cise. who is a well-intentioned man 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). He is a lawyer, t(K», 1 think. 

Iviont. (’ol. Pioi'CHTo.v. Y(‘s, sir. Hud it tliorouglily in his liead tiiat the 
greater jiart of tliese charges w(‘re true. Pmdiaiis uriconsciousl.\ to lilmself, 
('apt. van Cise came reluctantly to tiie conclusion that we all reached upon 
investigation, ('apt. van (.'ise seeiiKHl to liave a feeling of responsilidity for 
sustaining the impression that lie had given ns wlfeu he eame to Denver; 
and I think 1 do liim a conqilimeiit in saying that lie wjis very assiduous in 
producing before that commission all tlie witnesses that were possilile to lie 
found sniistantiating tlu' things wliich (he captain said lie had lieard. There 
came a time, liowever, when Capt. Danks and I discovered that, in his well-in- 
tentioned ardor, (’apt. van ('ise was producing before tlie commission — the 
hoard of ollicers — witnesses ho hud discovered to sustain the stories tluit he 
had lironght up to I)envor that occasioned the appointing of the commission 
wherevm* he could discover tliom ; but wlierever he Iiad discovered those whose 
iestimony went to negative of* disprove tliose stories he was not producing them. 
Capt. Danks and I found ourselves simply sitting in a tout and permitting 
Capt. van (’ise to bring up all discoverahh' wltne.ssi^s of one kind and not 
any other. So I look it upon myself 

Chairman Walsh. What kind was he bringing up? 

Lieut. Col. Roi’ohton. Those that would substantlale the stories that he 
had told Capt. Danks in Denver. 

(Chairman Walsh, That is, to the effect 

Lieut. Col. Rou(;ht()n. Tliat the atrocities had been committed 

(Chairman Walsh (eontiiiulng). Had been committed? 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. Yes, sir; that is what I mean. 

Chairman Walsh. Then what did you do? 

Lieut (Job Houghton. I took it upon myself, after consultation with Capt. 
Danks, to make an order in no way restricting the inquiry, but directing that 
when a witness was to be examined—wheii he was to be hunteil up, if neces- 
sary — all thrw of us would go and make the examination, .So that we, Capt, 
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Banks and I, as weir as Cupt. van Cise, should have at least means of de- 
termining wlietlier what he told us— the witness told us — was important or 
material or enlightening ; and that from that time was done. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that order verbal or in writing? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Why, I think we made some notes of it. Where they 
are I don’t know, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. But that was the suhstanee of it, that no one member of 
this commission was to produce a witness uniess you ali went out and found 
him? 

Lieut. Col. BoroTiTox. AVell, not quite that, IMr. Waish. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what was it? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. The order was that any witness that we coiihl pos- 
sil)ly discover would be examined, but the exaininatnm woiiid be in the 
pi’esence of all of the board. I may say that Capt. van Cise at lirst demurred, 
not understanding the order. He lirst deniurn‘d on the ground that it tied his 
hands, because he did not feel himself at liberty to hunt in the highways and 
byways for available witnesses. 

Chairman Wai.vSH. Had he been doing that before that? 

Tdeut. Col. Bot'ohton. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And <lid you make the order as major? 

Lieut. Col. Borciiirov. Yt‘S, sir; as his senior otlieer. 

Chairman WALsir. On the other two? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. After consultation with one other officer. 

(’hairman Walsh. So then 

Lieut, (/ol. Boi’outon. If you will permit me, so I can concludi' 

Chairman Walsii. one moment. Let me make a not(* of that. I want to 
come back and ask you something about that. 

Lieut, (k)l. Bouohton. Yes. After th(‘ order w.as made 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting), (hie nnanent please, until I finish. 

Lieut. Col, Boughton. It was explained to Caid. van Cise, after he made hia 
((bjection, that it was not Intendeil to r<‘sti ict and would not restrict, in the 
fullest sense, any kind of imiuiry ; that we sim]dy wanted to be present to judge 
of the availability and materiality of the evidence with him when any witness 
was examined. With that explanation (.’a|)t. van Cise very graciously ac- 
(piiesced in the order. You see, otherwise— you see this was the straight of 
ii 

Ciialrman Walsh (interrupting). One moment please [writingl. 

Lieut, (jol. Bouohton. Otherwise it left to but one member of the hoard to 
determine f<»r the board what evidence was material and enlightening and what 
was not, b(‘caust‘ one otlicc'r of the board could simply say, “ I will take Wit- 
ness A before the board, but I will not take Witness B.” With the lioard as 
Constituted of three members, we might tliink that Witm^ss B’s tc'stimony was 
very material. It substituted tlie judgment of one otiicor for the collective 
judgment of llie three, wiiich was wind was int(Mid<‘d by tlie govcumor and by all 
of us when the order was made to undo that mi.scliief. And was acquiesced in 
by Capt. vtin Cis(', and w<* proct'cnled from tliat time on vc'ry nicely. 

Chairman Walsh. At tliat time, how many witnesses, if any, did he have 
on hand and ready to introduce before the entire commission, if you know’? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Oh, he had none at that time. I remember the scene 
very well. 

Chairman Walsh. He had none at that time? 

Lieut. Col. Bot’ohton. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Prior to agreeing to go upon this commission did he say 
to yon tluit lie would not go on if you iutemled to u.se your rank as major to 
make orders wldle serving on the investigating hoard? 

Lieut. Col. P>()U(iUTON. I don't re<*all any such statement as that. I don’t 
think it is possible. That wtis not tlie spirit of this board at all, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. But you made tliis order as major? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Y>s. 

Chairman Walsh. And as major you had a right 

Lieut. Col. Boughton (interrupting). Simply 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Pardon me a moment. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Simply to insure the ascertainment of all facts by all 
three of us. I wanted the same facilities of inquiry that Capt. van Cise had. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon claimed the right then as ranking officer to make 
orders that would be binding upon the other two members upon the commis- 
sion with you? 

38810— S. Doc. 415. 64-1— vol 7 54 
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Lieut. Col. Roughtox. Why, certainly, sir. * 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any other orders tluit you now recall, ex* 
cept that one? 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. Possibly — oh, that I now recall? 

Chairman Walsil Yes. 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. Oh, the usual order.s, the or<lers directing the men 
to appear — our ow n men. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make an order — or did you answc'r that ques- 
tion — did you make a general order on the investigating board to the elfect that 
no person conmadc'd with the railroad sliould be witnesses? 

Lieut. Col. Boitghton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Or no i>er.sons that were on a certain railroad train that 
were there at a certain time? 

Lieut. Col. Bolghton. Oh, no; no. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner (Jarretson liands me a question to ask you. 
He says, “ Wl»y is it that Capt. van Cise was bound i)y Ids military oath not to 
divulge any of tliese proceedings of the commission, while you seem to i)e abso- 
lutely free from such restricllous?” and wants to know whether you took the 
same oath at the same time? 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. The answer to the question is that Capt. van Cise is 
not bound by Ids oath. The oath that was administered — I couldn’t help being 
limused by the chiiin, wlien Capt. van Cise clainuxl tliat this morning. The 
oath that was administered was the usual oath that Is administered to every 
board of oilic(*i’s. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it here? 

Lieut Col. Houghton. I can tell you tlie puri>ort of It for the purpose of 
this question. 

Cluunnan Walsh. Yes; go ahead. 

Lient. Col. Houghton. That was tlie oatli that nothing that transpireci in the 
board sliould be revealed uu1es.s tiie members of tlve l><)ard were called upon to 
reveal it before a court of competent jurisdiction, I take it that under tiie em- 
powering part of the Jict of Congress your coimid.ssion is a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

Ciiairniaii Walsh. W’ere you told before you went upon the stand — did you 
refuse to go upon the witness .stand except upon tiie condition that Capt. van 
(Use sliouUi be first examined? 

Lient. Col. Houghton. No, sir. 

Chairman W.\i,.sh, Were you told before you went upon the witness .stand 
that Capt. van Cise would l)e lirst examined and would not i)e called in re- 
buttal ? 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. I didn’t know, Mr. Walsli, this niorning whether Capt. 
Aun Cise was going upon the stand before or after me, or whether he would be 
recalled in rebuttal; and I don’t know now, sir, 

Chainium Walsh. You .say you were not told that by any person? 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. I was not told wliat? 

Chairman Walsh. You were not told by any person that C'apt. van (hsc 
would be called first and woukl not be culled in rebuttal? 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. Yt^, sir; I was told by IVTr. West this morning that 
Capt van Cise would he called first, and he was then upon the stand. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Sir? 

Lient Col. Houghton. I was told by Mr. West your officer, that he was then 
upon the stand. 

Chairman Walsh. And that he would not be called iii rebuttal? 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. I never had any conversation with Mr. West about 
his not being called In rebuttal, or anybody else. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you at any time received any money as fees us at- 
torney from any of the coal operators? 

Lient. Gol. Bolghton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. For services rendered — legal .services rendereil, or any 
services rendered — tluring tlie present year? 

Lieut. Col. Houghton. I never have; and I should like very much, Mr. 
Walsh, for the benefit of the whole militia, to explain that answer. It was 
said here by Mr. Brewster the other day that It was quite apparent that the 
oflacers of the militia— particularly the higher officers of the militia— were 
deeply in syu\pathy with the coal operators during this strike. That has been 
the Impression that has been, I think, deliberately spread, and for some con- 
siderable time. The truth is that neither Gen, Chase nor himself, nor any 
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ofllcer of thp National Guaial that I am aware of save one, a lieutenant who 
happened to be an employee in some minor capacity of one of the coal com- 
panies, an employee for years and an ofllcer for years — but that connection 
long antedated this trouble— has any interest or connection, social, financial, 
Industrial, or political with any of the coal operators. Speaking for myself, 

I don’t believe that I ever was in the office of any of the coal operators until 
after our final withdrawal from the field, unless it might have been during 
that week at Ludlow in search of Information— telephonic information, reports 
of the superintendents as to ^^■hat was happening to our men, etc. And so far 
as that imputation from the truth, tlnit in the conduct of oi>erntion8 in the 
field, so far os the general and I were concerned, there wore almost as many 
disagreements l>etween the military arm of the State and the opoi^ntors as 
there wore between tlie military arm of the State aiai the striking miners. 

In this connection I r(‘call (piite distinctly that when the committee of Con- 
gress came Into this room and openwi its inquiry, the chairman, the Hon. Mr. 
Foster, annonncoil that he would permit the sidt^ to the conflict to l>e repre- 
sented by counsel. Coun.sel were aimouuced. Oen. Chase then arose and said 
that he apprehended tliat the military arm of the State would play some imrt 
in the investigation, and that it would be represented by myself, with his 
permis.sion : this was granted. 

During the examination of the first witness before the congressional com- 
mittee that at ail concerned tia‘ militia. T asked leaive to cross-examine, The 
(^liainmm advised me tliat I should have the right to (Toss-examine, Init timt T 
must consult with the attorneys for the coal o]>erttting companies, and tiuit hnt 
one of us — the operators and the militia combimsl — l)ut one attorney would he 
lu^rmitted to examine any one witness. That gave me great concern. After con- 
.sultation with the general and. T think, with the governor, at that time T ad- 
vise<l tiie general, and we subsequently acted up<-)n tiiat advise, that we could 
not be forced into tiie pa«ition of making a common cause with either side to 
the Industrifd dispute. Wo declined from that time on to examine witnesses 
except upon the invitation of the cotumlttee itself. I withdrew fi’om the In- 
qulrv. and all that >ve did from that time was as a matP'r of comity to furnish 
one of our ofiicers in attendance upon tiu* committc(‘ for their convenience and 
use. All tiiroiigh the iminiry by the congi*essional committee we had requests 
from the coal operating compani<‘s to hunt up a soldier or an officer to ])r()diico 
him i)efore the committee to estal)lish some point that they desired to establish. 
In every single instance liiose re<piests were denied, and the (a)al operators as 
well as‘ the strikers were compoiled to get any of our men by siibiKima from 
the congressional committee itself. 

I state this merely ns an instiimv of the relation of the coal operators toward 
tlic military. It is not true in any sense that I was in dally consultation, or in 
consultation at ail. with tlie legal department of the coal-ot^ratlng companies 
during tlie occupancy of ti^c field. Tlielr tlieorii's did not accord at all with our 
theories, as I Iiave subsequently discover«'<l, ami as I knew then— for instance, 
with respect to this matter of detention. 

In West Virginia tlie military arm assumed, aiiil there Is some language in 
the cases wliicii 1 have colhx'tod' from the West Virginia Supreme Court to sup- 
port tiie contention that at a time of troulile, or at the time of the existence of 
martial law, the military arm have not only the power to ni’rest and detain until 
the danger of insurrection or the Immediate danger is past, but that they had 
tlie right to punish. Tlio Judge advocate of the Wt^t V'irgiuhi National Guartl, 
Tiletit. Col. Wallace, whom I know quite well, insists up to this day that that is 
a sound doctrine. I know that some of the counsel for the coal-operating ami- 
pan ies felt that that was .son ml doctrine. 

Chairman Wai,sh. When did they consider that? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. During tlie trouiiie, the strilo^the military occupa- 
tion. I want to say tliat I never was able to see that. 

In IMontana recently the military authorities have fallen into the same error 
that they did In West Virginia, and the recent case decided on the 8th of October 
of thls’year In re McDonald in Montana, points out clearly and distinctly that 
punishment does not belong to the military arm ; that they have a right to arrest 
and a right to detain, but no right to punish; and if that decision of October 8 
had been made by one of my officers it could not have more clearly expressed 
the views and th^iies upon which we pi’oceeded in the field. 

Chairman Waush. You. however. In your report that was read here about 
TJeut. Littderfelt found that he had brokea his gunstock over the head of a 
prisoner? 
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Lieut. Col. BoroHTON. Yes, sir; there is no doubt about it. 

Chalrnian Wai..sh. I nm asked to ask you these questions: Did you try to 
secure his punishment for this? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. The report that was made by the committee you have 
iK'en askinjj; about, contained as its first recommendation this one sentence, if 
you will permit me : “ Feeling that this board of othcers was not constituted to 
determine the possible guilt or innocence of anyone, w^e recommend that a gen- 
eral court-martial ho appointed to try all ofiicors and enli.'^ted men participat- 
ing in the unjust treatment and killing of prisoners and the burning and looting 
of the tent colony.” I signed that report and made that recommendation. 

(Jluiirman Wai-sh. What was Lieut. LinderLdt’s punishment? 

Lieut. Col. Bougitton. Ideut. Linderfelt was subsequently tried by a court- 
martial. 

Chairman Walsh. What was their finding? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. The court-martial sat while I was in the East— at the 
time 1 appeared before you before — and he was — I have no more information 
of this than anybody else has now. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you se(^ it in the r(‘cord? 

Lieut. Col. Boi'ghton. As I recall it the re('ommendation 

Cliairniau Walsh. If you recall it. 

Lieut. Col. BoeGHTON. A'es; T re<'all it in sul)stance. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what was it? 

Ideiit. Col, BorcTtTox. Tfio recommendation of tlie court wais that Tiieut. 
Tdnderfelt has b(‘('n found gnilty of tlie specifications, but owing to the mitigat- 
ing clrcnmstances he w’as not guilty of the cluirgo. Now', to a layman, and even 
to a lawyer, that may stg* a liitle conllictlng. T can say to you. liowever, g(*ntlc- 
inen, that it is the exact form of an ap])roved verdict in the United States 
Army — a stereotyped form often used and having the approval of the .fudge 
Advocate of the United States. I hapi)en to know' that. I was curious myself 
ahonl that verdict and T looked it U}). 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what W'as his punishnuad? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. He w'as found not gnilty of the cliarge, sir. There was 
no punishment. 

Cluiirman Wai-stt. What was he found guiliy of? 

Lient. Col. Roughton. The sp(‘clficatlons. 

(Chairman Wai,sh. What specilications? 

Lient. Col. BoirciiTON. Th(' specifications were that ho had broken bis gun 
over tbe bead of I/Oiiis Tikas. The clinrgo was that of some form of assault — 
assault to kill or assault with a deadly weapon or something of that sort. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the effect of it that he did it in self-defense, or some- 
thing of that kind? 

Lient. Col. Bot'ghton. T have not read the mitigating circumstances that the 
court-martial referred to, and, in fact, I don’t believe I know them. 

Cliairman Walsh. I tlioiiglit F read in some publication some place that there 
was a certain punishment inflicted upon him, or that he w’as r(‘(lu(?e(I in rank, 
or that he hud some 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I think not. T think not, ]\Fr. Walsh. Yon will under- 
stand that the judge advocate’s olhce has nothing whatever to do with courts- 
martial. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand that. Wluu-e is that verdict of that court- 
martial — in the adjutant general’s oflice? 

Lient. C^ol. Boughton. I think so. It received as all verdicts— as all verdicts 
of courts-martial must receive— the approv.-il of the general and governor before 
publication. 

Chairman Walsh. Can martial law^ he declared in this State in any way 
than by proclamation — act of legislature? 

Lieut. Col. Buotjghton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How^ can It he done? 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Martial law can exist without being declared in this 
State; and martial law can he declared in this State without existing. 1 will 
explain that if you wish. 

Chairman Walsh. How wms it down there? Procce<l. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Martial law exists, under the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and of the supreme court of this State, whenever 
troops are In the field on such an errand as this. That is the fact of martial 
law. In some States, Mr. Walsh, a proclamation is made necessary before that 
can come into existence as a fact; for Instance, West Virginia. But that is not 
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true in this State. But it is true of the United States. That was an act of 
the First Congress under Gwrge Washington. 

Chairman Walsh. Why did you not, then, if you were under martial law, 
institute a military court? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. There is much confusion, Mr. Walsh — an unfortunate 
confusion — in the use of the words “ martial law.” It is a confusion of nomen- 
clature. There are two kinds of martial law. We call it martial law for want 
of any other term. You will understand that this particular branch of the law 
is only referre<i to occasionally; comes only to the notice of courts once in a 
while. And even courts of great respectability have, I fear, fallen into the error 
of applying to one sort of martial law rules and theories that are applicable only 
to the other. 

In the case of tlie Commonwealth v. Shortall, 20G Pennsylvania State Reports, 
ill that case the expression was llrst used “Qualified martial law.” In the case 
of In re Boyle, Gth Idaho, the expression is used “ martial law to a limited 
extent.” 

Until we find a term that will differentiate the absolute martini law that is 
applicable to the covering of a foreign territory invadi'd by our armies from 
the qualified martial law which is coming now to have its regularly and clearly 
defined rules, we shall always be in danger (»f confusing the two. 

The qualifications are largely this, that in the marlial law under which we 
were occupying the territory in the soullu'rn part of (Nilorado the courts were 
open, as Mr. Brewster says. If there lunl been alisolute martial law, the courts 
would have been closed. ' For all administrative purposes of justice, wherever 
the courts did not touch the ix'ace problem, they <‘ontimied. Men tried ques- 
tions of promissory notes, and I suppose divorces and other things as heretofore. 
But there still n'lnained powi'r in the governor, and in the commanding 
general even, to close the courts, if in their judgment it became an essential thing 
to do for the pi-es('rvation and safety of tiie existence of tiie State. Another 
qualification is that under aiisolute martial law the military commander acting 
in the fU'ld is responsible to no one .save his military superior. While under 
qualified martial law, under which we acted, the military commander Is to-day 
ri'sponsilile to any one whom he has Imprisoned or detaimsl eitluT maliciously 
or by an abuse of any kind of the sound discretion that is lodged in himself and 
in the governor; and the people that are to determin(‘ whether there has been 
any sucii aluise of discretion are the jury of fellow citizens of the parties after 
the military jurisdiction has ceased. 

(Miairman Walsh. Have there l)een any civil suits brought against Gen. 


Lieut. Col. Bouohton. Not yet that 1 am aware of. There could be. lie 
stands ready to respond for any abuse of discretion or malicious activity in 

that behalf. , t % 

Chairman W^sii. Do you know laeut. Gerry S. Lawrence who, I believe, 
was in command down there that morning at Ludlow? 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Yes, I know him. 


Chairman Walsh. Is he stiil in Denver? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I think that he is— T couldn't .say, Mr. Walsh; I think 


not. 

Chairman Walsh. What is his business in civil life? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. I don't know that, sir. 1 am mendy acquainted with 
the man from knowing his as lieutenant. 

Chairman Walsil Did you ever h(‘ar of his making complaints as to any- 
on('’s conduct at Ludlow that morning, or at any other time? 

Lieut. Col. Bouohton. No; I think I remember Lieut. Lawrence’s testimony 
before that board of otllcers. I don’t think, Mr, Wulsb, as 1 remember it, that 
it included any complaints. 

Chairman AValsh. The reason I want to get at it is this: In some corre- 
spondence that was submitted here by Mr. Welborn under a subixemi duces 
tecum as follows : ^ ^ ^ 

“ Inclose<l please find a letter from Mr. Gerry S. Lawrence, first lieutenant 
Troop B, Colorado National Guard. This letter is of such a character that I 
should be glad to have your advice as to what, if any, reply to make. 

“ Very truly, yours, 

“ John D. Rockefellek, Jr.” 


And the answer of Mr. Welborn was as follows : 

“ Since the receipt of your letter of the 3d instant inclosing one from Gerry 
S Lawrence, first lieutenant Troop B, Colorado National Guard (herewith 
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returned), I have been endeavoring to secure some information that would 
Ju-stify the charges made by Mr. I^awrence, but .mo far have been unsuccessful.” 

And then he suggests that he only saw him once when he came to have cash 
advanceti on a warrant. 

Lieut. Ool. Boughton. Whose letter is that? 

Chairman Walsh. This is tlie letter of Mr. Welborn. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. I never lieanl of the incident. 

Chairman Wai.,sh. You never heard of any complaint tluit Mr. Lawrence had 
made to anybo<ly? 

Lient. (3ol. Boi-ohton. No, .sir. No, I am quite clear about that. 

Cdiairnmn Wal.sh. Tliat Is all, thank you. Major. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. Oh, I have been advised tins morning 

Cliairnian Walsh. Oh, ye.s; that statute that you referred to alK>ut the 
telegram. There i.s the UevlstHl Statutes on tlie desk. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. This section — well, there are two or three se<dions 
here hearing upon it — .s’cction 1800 of the revision of 1008, which is the oftlcial 
revision in this State — Colorado Statute.s, revision 1908, reading: 

” It shall be a mis<lemejinor, puni.shable with a fine not excmiing a thousand 
dollars, or imprisonment not to exceed one year, or in any employee of a 
telegraph company, or any other i>er.son, to willfully divulge tlie contents or 
the piiriwt of any message, or part tliereof, sent or intenrtfsl to l>e sent over 
the ti'iegraph line; and the offender siuill be liable for damages in u civil 
action.” 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat is all. Thank you, Major. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. If you please, Mr. Walsh, I was asked thi.s morning 
to call something to the attention of thi.s commi.ssion. I was called on tlie 
teleplione and asked for 

Chairman Walsh. One moment please [writing). You may proceed. 

Lieut. Col. Boughton. And I was asked if I would supply to Mr. Weitzel— 
he called me on tlie teleplione— an aftldavit which I have concerning the hap- 
Iienings at the Southwestern mine, an affidavit of Mr. 8lple. wlio was im- 
prisoned in tlie mine near Aguilar; and con.sonant to our .settUsl policy, 1 told 
liim that I c*ouki not give to him the affidavit, but tliat I would call it to tiie 
attention of the commi.sslon; and if the commission desires to have it, ii will 
be supplied. 

fiialrman Walsh. If you will hand it fo our clerk, and this gentleman is not 
jiresent before the closing of the hearing, I will have it read. 

Lieut Col. Boughton. Very well. And may I snlistitute a copy for the 
original? 

Chairman Wal.sh. Very well. That was his ti'stimony that was given before 
your lnve.stigjiting commission, was it? 

Lieut. C’ol. Boughton. No; tliis had nothing to do with that. 

Chairman WAUsir. Tlie eomml.s.sion want to liave it. , 

I.ieiit. Col. Boughton. Mr. Siple was one of those imprisoned in the mine at 
Aguilar [handing document to cliairmanl. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. Thank you. I told IMr. Welborn that we would 
try to get this witness here. 

Mr. Dower, will you please take that, and In ease Mr. Siple does not appear, 
we will liave it read. 

Mr. 31. G. Low. 


TESTIMONY OF MB. M. G. LOW. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiat is your name, please? 

Mr. Low. M. G. Low. 

Cliainiian Wai.hh. And what is your business? 

Mr. Low. I am a pump nmn for the C. & S. Uailroad Co. at Ludlow, Colo. 
Chairman Walsh. Pump man? 

Mr. Low. In the water service; ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you testify before the military commission of which 
Maj. Boughton was a member? 

Mr. Low. No, sir. 

Chairman Wal.sh. You are the pump man at Ludlow? 

Mr. Low. Yt*s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you have a waiter tank tliere? 

Mr. Low, Yes, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. Did you testify before the congressional committee T 
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Mr. Low. No, I never testified. 

Chairman WALyH. Have you ever testified iu regard to this matter any 
place? 

Mr. Low. The only testimony I ever gave — and I don't know wliether that 
was testimony, exactly — this Capt. van Cise — is that Ids name? 

Oluiirinan Walsh. Y"es. 

Mr. Low. He came to the pump hoitse, and him and .some ollu'r oflioers — I 
should judge he was — and he askeil me wlnit I knew alnml the fncts, and I just 
told him what 1 knew about it. 

Chairman Walsh. You told him all you knew about it? 

Mr. Low. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he ask you about the conduct of the miliiia before the 
fight? 

Mr. Low, No; he didn’t ask me about the conduct of the militia. 

Chairman Walsh. Just asked you what you knew about the fact? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were not ordertsl to aripear or retpa'SHNl to appear 
before his committee? 

Mr. Low. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how long have you U\a'<l in Ludlow? 

Mr. Low. I have been in Ludlow— it will be a year— I came down a year the 
27th of last June — or August, I .should say. 

CJiairman Walsh. Wliere did you live before Unit? 

Mr. Low. Ill Trinidad. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how long did you live in Trinidad? 

Mr. Low. Very near nine years, I think. 

Chairman WALSit. How long have you lived in the Slate of Colorado? 

Mr. Low. Well, I have been here about 41 years. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And where did you come from? 

Mr. Low. Came from Ohio. 

Cliaiiaiian Wai.sh. Native of Ohio? 

Mr. Low. Y’(‘s, sir. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Wlnit general businesses h;i\c \<»u followi‘<l in the Slate 
of Colorado? 

Mr. Low. Well, I wa.s with the ('outinental Oil Co. 22 yi'urs, oi’ ;i liitio over. 

Chairman WALSit. In what capacity? 

Mr. Low. Well, I was foreman of the warehouse at Triuidiul ami. in fact, all 
branches of it. 

Chairinnri Wai.sh. Are you a marri^Ml man? 

Mr. Low. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you live at tins place where your water laidc is located? 

I\rr. Low. YTs, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish— I see Oen. <4ia.se coming in. Will you please 
retire for a moment. I want to ask him a couple of Questions. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. JOHN CHASE— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you, Oen. Chase, a couple of 
questions. I am sorry to bring you back, but 1 didn’t get them, or notice them, 
until after you had left. 

Geii. Chase. N'ery well. 

Chairman Walsh. Did y.)U ever nM'*eive while in the field, .General, any tele- 
grams containing .suggestions from Mr. Welborn, the president of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Gen. Chase. You mean suggestions on the campaign? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Suggostioii.s about, anything from Mr. Welborn. 

Gen. Chase. I don’t think I ever dhl. I don’t think I have one on record. 
No, sir; I don’t remember any. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you receive any telegrams while you were in the field 
from any officer or agent of any of the mining companies making suggestions 
as to your conduct In the field? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It true that while in the field 

Gen. Chase (interrupting). Mr. Walsh, T think there was one telegram sent 
down in regard to 12 Japanese tlmt had been alloweii to go to work— i>romi8ed 
old hands at the Ramey mine— firlor to the governor’s prohibition to 
bringing In strike breakers. I was told to let them in. I tlilnk the owner of 
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the mine sent me word they would leave on a certain day. Lawson was notified 
of that. 

Chairman Walsh. What mine was that? 

Gen. Chase. Tlie Huerfano mine. 

Chairman Walsh. It was not a mine of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Gen. (hiASE. No; I think Murphy is the owner. 

Chairman Walsh, Is it true that while you were located at Trinidad yon 

were in the habit of reforrinjt n(nvsj)aper men who in(]uired for news of the 

militia to Mr. Guy Lacost, press asent for the operators? 

Gen. Chase. No, sir. Guy Lacost and the newspaper men came to the office 
<laily. They all came tliere, and 1 pive them all the news there was to give out. 

Chairman Wai,sh. TIumi you never referred any of the newspaper men to 

Guy Lacost in regard to news of the militia? 

G(‘n. Chase. I think on three or four occasions I probably told him the 
news first, and then when tlie others came afterwards I told them I had given 
Lacost all tlie news there was and then I would go to bed. 

Chairman Walsh. There was nothing further than that? 

fJeiL Chase. No, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. That is all, General. 

Mr. Low, you may resume the stand. 

TESTIMOmr OF MR. M. G. LOW— Recalled. 

Ciiairiuan AValsh, Where is your liouse lo<!ated with reference to the water 
tank? 

Mr. Low'. Well, I guess it must be about 150 or 200 yards north of tlie waiter 
tank. 

Chairman AValstt, ITavi' you a w’cll there? 

Mr. Low'. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. AVliere is the well with reference to ymir house? 

Mr. Low. North of my house. I should Judge, about 80 feet. 

Cliairman Walsh. About 80 ft'et nortb of your house? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WalSii. IMease give me a general deseription of your house. 

Mr. Low. Tlie iiouse is like pretty nearly all along tlu‘ C. iV: S., a box car 
set off to one side and an addition built onto it. making tliive rooms. 

Chairman Walsh. And in that you live with your family? 

Mr. Low. Yw, sir 

Chairman Walsh. Consisting of what? 

Mr. liOWL My daugider and my w if<‘. I liave tliree sons, lad they are not at 
home much of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. How^ old Is your daughter? 

Mr. Low’. Five y(‘ars old, going on six. 

Chairman Walsh. AVdiore was your house located witli refc’^encc to the tent 
colony ? 

Mr. IvOW'. The laullow' — the. old colony was s<mth and a very little east of my 
place, perluips maybe just abmit the same distance from the tank. I judge 
alxuit 2(X) yards to the first tent. 

Chairman Walsh. AAdiere was the place known as Watm- Tank Hill .> 

lyir. Taiw. That is soutii of the C. v'c S. Railroad depid. 

Chairman Walsh. How- far south? 

Mr. Low. From* the depot or my place? 

Cliairman Walsh. From your place. 

Mr, 1 a)W'. Well, it must be about— it is a mile, anyhow'. 

Chairman AValsh. AVbere was the camp of the militia from your bouse? 

Mr. Low. The camp of tlie militia was very near west and possibly a little 
south of my house, and about between three and four hundred yards from the 
Avater tank ; west and a little south. 

Chairman Walsh. AVere you there when the militia came to Ludlow? 

Mr. Low. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. AATiat w’as the attitude of the strikers toward the militia 
when they first arrived? 

Mr. Low. I was not acquainted with any of them except Company K, I 
believe It was. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhen did you first see Lieut. Linderfelt? 

Mr. Ix>w. I could not say exactly; I saw him a good many tifnes. It wa« 
Company K, was the company down at Ludlow. 
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Chairman Walsh. When did he come there with reference to the 20th day 
of April, 1913, the day of the trouble? 

Mr. Low. I did not see him on the day of the trouble. 

. Chairman Walsh. No; but, I say, how long before tliat trouble did lander- 
felt come into tlie neighborhood, Lieut. Linderfelt? 

Mr. Low. I don’t know; I heard of him, off and on, ever since tlie militia 
was first sent down there. 

Chairman Walsh. Please tell whether the attitude of the strikers toward the 
militia changed at any time, and if so, if you knew the reason why. 

Mr. Low. Well, it did. When the com]>any first came to Ludlow they were 
friendly to the union men and everylxKly else, and they were nice men. I 
dorVt belong to any union and was maitral; I didn’t have any cause to take 
part with either si<le, and the boys in Company K treated me like a gentleman, 
and they were friends with the miners and with me and apparently with 
everybody else around there.. 

Chairman AVai.sh. When did you first notice any change in the attitude of 
the militia toward the strikers, we will say, first? 

Mr. Low. I could not say exaetly; it came on kind of gradual, and must 
luive started after they liad be<m down there, I suppose, maybe six weeks or 
such a matter. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tust describe tlie conduct of the militia toward the 
strikers after tlieir attitude changed. 

Mr. Low. Well, I slioiild tell you — they abused them when any of them 
would go to the defxit or any place, and tlu'y would run them oil f saw them 
kick men off of the idatforin down at the depot and saw them run them away 
with guns, men Mho \v(a*e attending strictly to tlu'ir omu business. 

Chairman Walsh. ITow freipnmtly did you s('«‘ that? 

Mr. Low. Tm’o or three times a M'eek; and sonietina's I Mould go down to the 
depot every night. 

Chairman Walsh. As to any language out of the ordinary tliat you heard 
used by the militia toMurd tin' strikers, 1 Misli you Mould stale. 

Mr. Loml No one could liave used any Morse language tbnn m us used to those 
men. 

Chairman Walsh. What M-as the attitude of the militia Mitli reference to 
sobriety? 

Mr. Lom. -W ell, I don't knoM’. I should judge, after tlie battle tbero, the 
way the Mhlsky bottles Mas scattered up and d<evn the track and around the 
place, none of them could have been sober. 

Chairman Walsh. Describe the attitude of the strikers toM'ard the militia. 

Mr, TiOM’. Well, it is just like this: You take an animal and drive him into 
a corner and he is going to fight. 

Chairman Walsh. Hom' did they act as to language toMard the militia? 

Mr. Loml They have always treated me and my Mife and family all right. 

Chnirmun WAt.sii, What can .v<m say as to the fiMding of the strikers toMmrd 
the oflicers in cliarge of the comjianies that remainerl in Ludlow after the 
major portion of them M’cre taken aM'ay? 

Mr._ liOM'. T can't say. From Mliat little I heard T can't say they Mere in any 
M'ay in love M'ith them! They seemed to be kind of restless and scared all the 
time for fear something M'as going to happen. 

Chairman Waf-Sii. Were you jireseiit M'hen the fight at LudloM'^ started? 

Mr. Low. I was. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe the beginning of the fight, briefly. 

Mr. Loml I M'as in my boiler room. My Mife had gone to Trinidad that 
morning on the Colorado k Southern road and the little girl was with me alone. 
She was outside of the holler house and she came running in and said, “Take 
me, daddy, there is going to bo a light,” and I picked her up in my arms and 
I said to her, “ I guess you just saw some militia riding around that lias kind 
of scjired yon.” She M'as deathly afraid of them. And she said “No; there is 
going to be a fight.” And just at that time a bomb exploded. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear any shot before that bomb exploded? 

Mr. Low. No, sir; not before that bomb exploded. The bomb Mas the first 
explosion I heard, and that was over toMard where Company K had their 
camp when they first came down. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever heard a bomb explosion of that kind before 
Mobile you were down there? 

Mr. liOW. They got dynamite over in the camps when they were searching for 
guns and the dynamite was confiscated and they took it into the hills and 
exploded It every once in awhile up there, and I could hear the explosion. 
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(*liairraan Walsh. Procoed. 

Mr. liow. When I heard the explosion I stepi^ed to the dinir of my boiler 
house and looked over to the west and saw dust In the air. I thought nothing 
of that then l)ecanse I tlionght niaylK^ they were exploding some of this dyna- 
mite, and the little girl was still In my arms, and she said to mo again, “ Take 
me out of here, daddy, there Is going to be a fight.” And I said, “ Keep quiet, 
you are scared.” And I just got in and turned around, and it could not have 
lieen over three or four minutes between the two explosions wiien the second 
bomb exploded, and then I went to the door and looked, and they were running 
from the tent colony in all directions. Women were coming toward my place 
and toward the arroyo and scattering out. Then I ilidn’t tliink so much of It 
and I went back and was working on my boiler with the little girl in my arms 
and I heard a rifle dischargeil, ami it must have been a minute aherwards when 
there was a general volley all along Water Tank Hill. The stmts were coming 
in that direction; seviTal went through the top of my buiUling. They went 
high. There wore 109 bullets hit the lioiler house and the house T lived In; 7 
liit tlie head of the boiler and 2 went through and penetratiHl the boiler. 

Then I tcmk my little girl — it got to he about a quarter past 10. I took 
my little girl in my arms and there were still .some women and children around 
there and around the well. The .steps ilown into the w<'ll wcia‘ very unsafe and 
wore kind of rotten, and I said to them, “ Be careful going down those steps, 
you might as well he shot as drown.” The well was nearly 100 feet deep. 
And T got them quiet and tliey went down in the well. And T took my little 
girl and went down to the big arroyo, and as T went, past the i>oiler house a 
bullet faniK'd my ear. If I had had my little girl in my right arm she would 
have been killed, but she was in my left arm. I went down to the arroyo and 
then tlie firing became general, and I went on down to Bayes ranch and stayed 
there that day. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid yon have an interview with any of tlie military officers 
in regard to the tight at the boiler house? 

IMr. T.ow. IMr. Hamrock came over to see me. I think just a week from the 
time they had tlio figld. and he says to me. “Are yon the man tlmt runs this 
pump station?” and I said, “Yes, sir.” He said, “Where wore you during 
the fight?” I said, “ I stayed here until about Id or a quarter jiast 10.” 

Cluilrman Walsh. What time did the first firing begin? 

]Mr. TiOW. It was quarter after 8 o'chK-U; it nmst have lieen 8 and quarter 
past 8. 

Chairman Walsh. You are sure it was not as late as half past 8 or 9 o’clock, 
are you? 

Mr. Low. It might have Ixvn possibly half past .8; T didn't look at my watch. 
It was some time along there, from the time I Innl heon workhig on my boiler. 
]\Ir, Hamrock said — I told him — I said. “I staywl here until about 10 or a 
quarter past 10, then I made my owape; I got out of the way.” Shall I tell 
the language he iisixl toward me? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; tell us the exact language. 

Mr. Low. He said, “Yes; it is a (lod tlamiuMl good thing for you that you 
did.” And I said, “ I am Avell aware of the fact.” He said, “ Do you know 
Louie Tikas?” I said, “I am not intimately acquainted with him, hut I know 
liim and speak to him when I see him.” He said, “Was he In your boiler 
slaqi that morning?” 1 said, “ Xo, sir; he was not In the boiler shop that 
morning unless he came in after quarter iiast 10. There was no one in here 
Avhen I went out.” He said. “Where did this fire first start?” And I said, 
“The fir.st shot was on Water Tank Hill in* in that direction.” He said, “By 
(Jod, tliat is all I want to know of yon,” and he turned around and rode away. 

Chairman Walsh. You say that you were not summoned before that in- 
vestigating committee? 

Mr, IjOAV. No, sir; I was not. 

Chairman Walsh. You say that Capt. van Cise talked to you about It? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai>sh. Capt. van Cise, If I reinemlier the testimony correctly, 
atdd you were before that investigating roramittee. 

Mr, Low^ That is wrong; this is the first time I was called by any In- 
vestigating committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any threats made by any persons against you? 

Mr. Low. I heard almost directly that Mr. Linderfelt had given Ills men in- 
structions that if anything started they were to kill that old son-of-a-bitch 
that ran that pump station. 
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Ohairman Walsh. Had you any trouble with Linderfelt? 

Mr, Low. No, sir; I never had a word with him. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you had any trouble with any of the military officers 
or members of the militia while you were tiiere? 

Mr. Low. No, sir. 

Ohairman Walsh. No words of any kind? 

Mr. Low. No words at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you were not a member of a union? 

Mr. Low. I am a member of no union. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever been? 

Mr. Low. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you answer nil Questions put to ymi by Ma.j. Hum- 
rock as well as you could? 

Mr. Low. I answered all of the questions he asked me; T just gave him 
good, straight answers, and the conversation was very short hetww'n us. 

Chairman Walsh. When Capt. van Cise talked to you, wiiat did you tell 
him? 

Mr. T.ow. I don’t know as I can toll you the exact language, but he wante<l 
to know of me— asked me if there was men around my place or down to the 
bridge, this big steel bridge up this side of my place across tlie urroyo. and I 
told him there was men there. He said, “Did they have civilian clothes on?” 
And I said, “I can’t tell exactly whether they <lid or not.” And ho wanted to 
know' if I thought they \ver<* union men, or words to that effect, and I said, 
“I don’t know, I was in a luirry to get out and T <1i<ln’t have time to take any 
notice.” They niiglit iiave becm mine guards and tliey might have been union 
men and tlioy might not, because I saw lots of mine guards in civilian clothes 
walking up and down guarding the track. 

Cliairniau Wai.su. Ts this a large w(‘ll connected witli your lank? 

Mr. Low'. It is betwven 95 ami 100 feel deep and 22 feet across. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now’, you stated you gave some people there, some advice 
about going down there? 

Mr. Low'. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How many people did finally go down? 

Mr. Low', Well. I sliouUl jmlgo tliere \iinst liav<‘ b(‘en TO or 75 women and 
children in the well. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did they stay down in the well? 

Mr. Low. Well, they came out of there between G and 7 o clock in the 
evening I was not there wlien tliey came out. luit I was down to the rancli 
below wlien tliev came down. There was a train pulled in on the C. & S. road 
going soutii, ami the train stopjied riglit there closi‘ to the pump house, and 
the soldiers was on the otlier side of the train and the \v(ffi was on Unit side, 
and they saw' a number get out of tliere and go down in the arroyo. 

Chairman Walsh. What time did they get out? 

Mr. Low'. It must have ten about 7 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. In the evening? 


Mr. Low. Yes, sir. ^ i, i ,1 

Chairman Walsh. So tiie 75 Avomen ami children were in your w'ffil all da.i I 

Mr. 1a)W. Yes, sir; they were in the well ail day. 

Cliainiian Walsh. Tliere were steps geiiig down into the well . 


Mr. Low. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And platforms? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir; four different lamlings with steps to each lamling. 
Chairman Walsh. Is the well covered? 


Mr. liOW. Yes, sir. 
Chairman Waj.sh. 


Had tlie entire 75 women and cliildren gone into the well 


before you left there? 

Mr. Low. Well, I think tliey liad. 


I think a few’ came afterwards, but I 


didn’t know when they came. . ^ , . 4 m a 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever been in the tent colony prior to that time? 
Mr. Low. Since the tent colony lias bi‘en there I don’t believe I have been over 


there over a dozen times. , , ,10 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to this time had the people dug pits or cellars? 

Mr Low. Well, there w as lots of tents had cellars unde>* them. 

Chairman Walsh. How were they, just dug into the ground? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir ; dug iuto the ground and a floor laid over tlie top of them, 
Chairman Walsh. Just as any man would dig under his house? 


Mr. IaOW, Yes, 
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Chnirmiin Walsh. AtuI boards over them? 

Mr. Low. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And this place where the women and children were found 
dead, Avhere was that with referent'e to the tents, what part of the tent colony 
was that in? 

Mr. Low, Well, It is very near to the west end, the west end of the tent 
colony. 

Chairman Walsh. Were yon there when the fire broke out? 

Mr. Low. No, sir ; I was down at Bayes’s ranch, a mile below ; I saw It about 
the time it started. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiien did yon come back? 

Mr. Low. I came back — my wife and I went that nip:ht to a ranch about 5 
miles away, and tlie next morning I took her and the little girl up to Augusta 
and sent them to Pueblo, and I Avent to Trinidad on the freight. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat time did you come back to your house at Ludlow? 

Mr. Low. I think it was on Friday; I believe it was. 

Chairman AValsh. How far was this place where Louis Tikas and Fyler were 
killt^l from your house? 

Mr. Low. Well, it is right close to the water tank, right east of the water tank 
al)out 200 yards. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Right east of the waler tank about 200 yards? 

Mr. TiOw. A"es, sir; from my house. 

Chairman Walsh. In what direction? 

Mr. Low. A'ery near south; it may bo a little Avest of south, but I don’t 
think it is. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Hoav < lose Avas it to the camp? 

Mr. Loav. East. 

Chairman Walsh. TIoav close to the tent colony? 

Mr. T,oaa'. AA'here they Avere killed? 

Chairman Walsh. A>s. 

Mr. T.OAV. It could not have been over oO feet from Avhere the first tent Avas. 

Chairman AValsh. Not over 50 feet? 

Mr. TiOAV. No. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’here is this camp — Avhere Avas this camp Avhere the 
soldiers Avere? 

!Mr. TiOAV. AV’est of my \vat(*r tank. Avest of the tent colony. 

Chairman AVat.sit. You saw the pla(*e Avhere the body of Tikas Avas said to 
have been found, and Fyler? 

Mr. Loav. A^es, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsit. How far was that from (ho camp of the military, of the 
militia? 

Mr. Loaa', AA\‘11, let’s see, that military camp must be about — it can’t be over 
about 450 or 500 yards of Avhere he Avas killed. 

Chairman Walsh. About 5(X) yards of Avhere Tikas Avas killed? 

Mr. Low. A"es ; I should judge that. 

Chairman AVai.sh. AA’hat sKle of tlie railro.ad track Avas he killed? 

Mr. Loav. On the east side. 

Chairman Walsh. You say he was within about 50 feet of the first tent? 

Mr. Loav. Yes. 

Chairman AA’alsh. And about 250 yaials, did you say, from the camp of the 
militia? 

Mr. TvOav. No, sir ; It Avas Avorsc* than (hat — it Avas about 450 yards from the 
camp of the militia? 

Chairman Walsti. About 450 yards from the camp of the militia? 

Mr. Low. A^s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe— <*h, you Avere not there that evening? 

Mr. lyOAV. No. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’ere yon there Avhen the incident of Lieut. Llnderfelt’s 
horse being caught in a barb Avire took place? 

Mr. Low. I was not there and did not see it, but I knoAv they took and cut up 
all the barb Avire there was and threw it Into a well where the union people got 
water from, but I don’t know whether they cut it up because the horse ran 
into it. 

Chairman Walsh. They did what, you say? 

Mr. Ia)W. They cut up the barb wire and took it and rolled it up and threw 
It into a Avell that was there where the union people used to get lots of water 
from. 
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Chairman Walsh. Where was that well they got the water from? 

Mr. Low. It was right south of the eamp on the wagon road. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it east of the railroad track? 

Mr, Low. Yes, sir; just about; maybe 125 feet east of the railroad track. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it an old well? 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir ; it was an old well. 

Chairman Walsh. It had been there before these people made their camp 
there, the tent colony? 

Mr. Low’. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see them when they cut up the barb wire and 
threw it down there? 

Mr. Low. I didn’t go down there, but I saw them when they w’as cutting it 
up and saw them take it over and throw it down in the well, and after they had 
gone I walked down there and saw the wire in the well and saw the wire after 
the union men pulled the wire out of the Avell. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did it take them to haul it out of the w'eil? 

Mr. Low'. Not a great while. I don’t think it was over 50 or 75 pounds of 
wire that was thrown in the w'oll, but that makes (luite a string. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that with reference to the 20th of April, the 
day of the difticulty? 

Mr. Low. The cutting of this wire? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Low. Oh, it W'as quite awhile before that. I could not tell you exactly 

how long before, , , _ , 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever sei* or hear any altercations between Louis 
Tikas and any military oftidu* or soldier? 

Mr Low'. I never did. He had the reputation of being a very (puet man. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he or was he not frequently around the depot and 
the w'ater tank? 

Mr. 1 . 0 W. He used to be around the depot. He never came ov(m‘ to my pump 
station. I don’t suppose he was over there more than two or three times all 

ChaTrmU'" Walsh^^ What was your feeling before this Ludlow difficulty, so 
far as the militia w'as concerned and so far as the strikers w’ere concerned ? 

Mr Low'. I was neutral. The militia when they lirst came in there— I will 
sav Coinpjiny K— they were gentlemen.- After tJiey had been there awhile 
things got kind of muddled up a little, but they were a nice lot of men, a line 
lot of men, and they seemed to get along nicely w'ith the union when they first 

^‘^audrimiu Walsh. Did this feeling of neiitralily on your part exist during 
the entire stay of the militia? 

Mr. Low-. Yes, sir; I have never taken sides w'lth either side. 

Chairman Walsh. And have not yet? 

Chairumn^ALSH. You undertook to give Capt. Hamrock a fair and honest 
statement of what took place Just as you saw it?v 

Mr. Low. Yes, sir; I told him just as 1 saw it. 

Chairman Walsh. And told him about it in a respectful maiinci ? 

Mr Low. Yes. sir ; in a gentlemanly way. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you answer all (luestions put to you by Capt. van Clse 
in a similar manner? 

Mr Low. Yes, sir; I aiisw'ereil him in tlie same way. 

Cliairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Low; that is all. You will be excused. 

At tliis point we will take an adjournment until to-morrow morning at 

^"mCTWipou, ttt 4.30 o’clock P. n... tl.e further procee, links were a.Ijourned 
until the following morning, Friday, December 11, at 10 o clock.) 
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DENm, Colo., Friday, December 11, lOU—lO a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh. Commissioners Ballaril, O’Connell, Lennon, Gar- 
retson, Weinstock, and Harriraan. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. 

H. C. Farber. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. HARRY C. FARBER. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name? 

All*. Farbeb. H. C. Farber. 

Chairman Walsh. Where ilo you reside, ^Ir. Tarber? 

Mr. Farbeb. Ludlow*. Colo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you reshUnl at T.udlow, Colo.? 

Mr. Farber. About 18 months. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your busines.s? 

Mr. Farbeb, Agent for the Colorado & Southern Railway. 

Chairman Walsh. You are the gentleman, I l>elieve, wlio produced the tele- 
gram from Maj. Bouglitou to Gen. Chase, vvlikh \\as oliere4l hi evidence 
yesterday? 

^Ir. Farber. I am, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wh.at were the circiim.stauces under which you pro- 
duced it ? 

Mr. Farbeb. By request of the committee' 

Chairman Walsh. Did you produce 

Mr. Farber (interrupting). On summons. 

Chairman Walsh. l >id you prodiu'e that uimui a suhpcena diiees tecum, and a 
WTitten resolution of this c(unmission demaialing you to pro<lua> it? 

Mr. Farber. I did ; yes, sir. 

Chairmuu Walsh, How* long have you heeu statien agent at Ludlow? 

Mr. Farber, Eighteen months. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you there during tin* ditliculty on April 20, 1914, at 
Ludlow*? 

Mr. Farber. I w*as; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have la^en there IS mouths? 

Mr. Farber. Yw, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe'the rniiitia around your station prior to 
the Oi'currenw of this trouble, and their conduct and Ihe conduct of the striking 
miners In the same neighborhood? 

Mr. Farbeb. Why, personally, as far as the oilice was concerned, and the 
property, it w'as not molested hy either the strikers or the militia. 

Chairman AValsh. That is, the railroad property? 

Mr. Farber. Yes, sir; we always got along with them — with both siiles. 

Chairman ^\^\f,slr. Did you see a hoy on the station platform who had Immmi 
struck on the head? 

Mr. Farber. 1 did; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yourhave any conversaiion with him soon after he 
W’as w’ounded? 

Mr. Fakbi'Bi. I w’as out— I w’ent outside to one of our local trains, and as I 
went out the boy w’as there on the platform and had his head — I could hardly 
tell how* bad. but it w*as— well. [ .should .say, pretty badly cut. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he blewling at the time? 

Mr. Farber. Yes, sir; I particularly notic-ed his face and a.sked him ques- 
tions. I went to bring him in an4l I met Linderfelt at the dei>ot — at tlie door 
of the depot. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, Lieut. Linderffdt? 

Mr. Farber. Yes, sir ; and tie asknl me w hat I was doing with that man, and 
I told him I was taking him in tlie ofiiee to give him some kind of assistance. 
He Informed me that he was a military prisoner and took him in charge and 
kept liim prisoner under guard until after our train had left. That was, I 
should remark, about 20 or 25 minutes ttuit he held him prisoner there at the 
office. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall the date of that? 

Mr. Farber. No ; I can not ; but it w'as the date that they had that kind of 
wdre-cuttlng proposition u)) there where the wdre w’as across the road. 

Chairman Walsh. That a horse stumbled over? 

Mr. Farber, Yes, sir, 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you hoar upon that occasion, or iiiwn any other occa- 
sion, any officer of the Natumul CJuunl use profane language In the presence of 
women on your premises? 

Mr, Fabkb. I heard Linderfelt, that evening. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the only time? 

Mr. Farbeb. I think it was the only time. 

Chairman Walsh. Did or did not Lieut. Linderfelt have any controversy with 
Louis Tikas that afterwards lost his life there? 

Mr. FAiiBEK. Tikas showed up at the oflice a few minutes after I fouml this 
young gentleman on the platform that was assaulted, and just ulwmt the time 
lie showed up he was at the ticket window buying a ticket to Trinidail, and 
Linderfelt came in and took this man Tika.s outside of the wating room, and 
I heard some awful loud language outsidi‘, but I didn’t go out to see what it 
was, because I didn’t think it concerned me. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you say was said? 

Mr. Faeber. Why, he was taken outside. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was taken outside? 

Mr. Farber. Tikas, by Linderfelt. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear any of th** e«)nversation? 

Mr. Farber. I could hear it init could not understand the words; it was vei’.v 
loud and abusive. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. On both sides? 

Tilr, Farber. Tinkas was denying llie cliarge that he had placed ihe wire 
across the road ; he claimed that he knew nothing about it whatever. 

Chairman Walsh, And you say you coul<l not hear what Lieut. Linderfelt 
said to him? 

I^fr. F.uiber. I did not try. 

Chairiiiaii Wai.sh, Do you know wln ther or not any of liie militiamen at 
Lmllow, just before tlie tight of April 'JK were mim* guards? 

Mr. Farber. I knew' they were: yes, sir. 

Chariman AValsh. Ilow' did you kmwv that? 

Mr. Farber. Weil, tliey luul been mine guanls hefon* tlie strike was called. I 
w'us personally acquainted, I bi'lieve, with two of the giaitlemen. 

Cliairman \\'ai.sh. Are any of the naai whom you knew and ol)S(*rved a« 
militlamon at Ludlow immediatt‘Iy ririor t(» April 20 at the present time acting 
as mine guards in (lie mines near Ludlow? 

Mr. Farber, Two of them I know of. 

Chairman Wai.sh. At w'hat mines? 

Mr. Farber. One is th(‘ mine guard at the entrance to the Lerwind Canyon. 
Well, tlu‘ two of them are stationed tliert' — mine guards at the entrance of tho 
Berw'iiid (’anyon. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they the same two that wer(‘ tla're bofore, or others? 

Mr. Farber. The same two that were stationed there. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you liear any person or i»t>rsoiis say anything aboul: 
the destruction of tlie tent colony? 

]\Ir. Farber. Indii'ec*tl.v. 1 did. It was my undevstanding that as so(,in us they 
got tliero it w'ould he hnrned. 

Chairman AValsh. Yon im'an that day? 

Mr. Farber. Yi's, sir; the day of llu' halite — .April 20. Tt was my under- 
standing — well, it was everyone’s understanding at llie timo— that as .smui as 
they reached there, it should he destroyed. 

Cliairman AA’ai.sh. Well, wais there any fire in the tent colony at the time you 
heard that? 

Mr. Farber. Any fire? No, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Any tent had been set fire yet? 

Mr. Farber. No. sir; but it never was heard by nu*. but was just the genei-al 
understanding there. 

Chairman AA'alsh. A^ni never lieard that from anybody? 

Mr. Farber. No, I did not; bill I knew it was comiug just as soon as they got 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, that was merely a suspicion, in yonr mind, Mr. 
Farber? 

Mr. Farber. No, it was not a suspicion; I couldn’t say Unit. be<*ause I was 
positive just as soon as they got there it would be burniHl. 

Chairman Walsh. But ymi have nothing to base that on? 

Mr. Farber. No; only just tlie lieretoforc proimsitiou as to what laid occurred. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. How do j'on know that anyone else held the opinion, Mr. 
Furber? You say everyone thought so. 

Mr. Farber. Well, the controversy of the men employed at the depot. 

Chuiriuan Walsh. Did you see Ia)u1.s Tikas and Maj. Hararock at the depot 
the morning before the Ludlow battle? 

Mr. Farber. I saw them there the morning of the Ludlow battle. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear any conversation between them or have 
any conversation with tliem, or either of them? 

Mr. Farber. 1 had with x\Iaj. Hamrock. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the substance of the cojiversation? 

Mr. Farber. He and 1 were on awful friendly terms, and I asked him, 
“What seems to be going on?’’ Well, he made the remark, he said, “I am 
awful afi*aid there is going to be something doing.” 

Chairman WAt.su. Was ^Ir. Tikas there at that time? 

l\Ir. FARBEit. No; he was going up the rcaul toward the tent colony waving 
a handkerchief at the men crossing the held at this time. 

Chairman Walsh. How far was the tent colony from your station? 

Mr. Farber. 1 should think about a quarter of a mile. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say, at the time Maj. Hamrock said something 
was going to happen, IMr. Tikas was going up waving a handkerchief? 

Mr. Farber. Yes; to the men that were crossing over the held toward the cut. 

Chairman Walsh. M'ell, when you refer to the men, you mean the striking 
colonists that were in the tent colony? 

Mr. Farmer. To make it entirely clear, the men of the tent colony were 
crossing the held. .lust about that same instant the militia, or some of them, 
came from toward the military camp, and they said a few words to Maj. Ham-, 
rock, and they all gave a halloo and they started down the road toward the 
Water 'Punk Hill, hallooing, and horses on a run. I should judge there was 
8 or 10. 

Chairman IValsh. Now, you referred to some men that were running. 
Which direction were they running in? 

Mr. Farmer. M'ell, they were running from the tent colony across toward 
the embankment where they were later— where they held their fortiheations, 
there where the main fire was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, they were running toward the east or southeast? 

Mr. Farber. The east and south of the L\ullow depot, 

(’hairman "Walsh. East and south of tlie Ludlow tent colony? 

Mr. Farmer. No, sir; east and south of the Ludlow de])ot ; it was also east 
and south 

Chairman Wat.sh. Of the tent colony? 

Mr. Farmer. Y>s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the militia were upon ’\Vat<'r Tank Hill ; that was 
still farther south upon quite an (‘mincnc(‘? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

f’hairmnn Wai.sh. And apparenlly were the imm going in a way that they 
would he going if tliey intended to make an assault upon that hill or try to 
take that hill? 

Mr. Farmer. Both sides were. 

('hairman Walsh. Both sid(*s were going? 

Mr. Farber. Yes; the miiilia were going one way ami the strikers the other. 
That is just the way it appeared to me. 

(huiirnmn "Walsh. The strikers were making some detour around to the 
southeast and the militia were going straight south? 

Mr. Farber. No; the strikers—yes ; they were going from tlie tent colony 
directly across to the hill, the embankment there, the cut. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any militiamen on the hill at that time? 

Mr. Farber. I couldn’t see, but witnesses claim that there was, a numbi'r of 
eycAvltnesses. 

Chairman Walsh. YTm did not see them? 

Mr. Farber. No; I diil not see them. 

Chairman Walsh. The men from the strikers’ colony that were running, 
were armed, were they— had guns? 

Mr. Farber. From the distance we were, we couldn’t tell. 

Chairman Walsh. You couldn’t say whether they had guns or not? 

Mr. Farber. No; you couldn’t say from the depot whether they had guns 

Chairman Walsh. Atamt la»w far away were you from them? 
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■ Mr. Farbeb. Oh, thf^y wore, I presume, just about a qunrter of a milP. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see any of tliein before they got out of range so 

you could ascertain? 

Mr. Fabber. They were just about the same distance all the way. 

Chairman Walsh. All the time you saw them? 

Mr, Farber. Just about the direction they took, about the same distance. 

Chairman W^alsh. They afterwards were shown to have Irmbi armed, were 
they— they were armed, as a matter of fact? 

Mr. Farreu. Wlion tiiey readied the cut they were arnuMl. 

Chairman Walsh. They were armed? 

Mr. Farber. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did the militia rearh Watia- Tank Hill that left the 
depot there? 

Mr. Farber. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat-rh. How many of them' were there? 

Mr. Farber. As I remember correctly, about between 8 and 12. 

Chairman Walsh. And liow many of lln“<e imai that I’an from the other 
direction; how many strikers were there? 

Mr. Farber. Between 20 and 25. 

Chairman WAt.sit. Between 20 and 25? 

Mr. Farbfji. Yes, sir; somewhere like that; I am explaining it just what I 
know. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. did you see what be<Rime of any of the women and 
children that were in the camp? 

Mr. Farber. No — until — well, you refer to the morning or evening? 

Chairman WAt.str. In the morning. 

Mr, Farber. Well, there were a fmv down on the ball ground playing ball, 
and some of the boys and some of the men and a few of the women were down 
there. 

■ Chairman Walsh. Did you observe any women and children any place about 
the tent colony at this time that you saw the militia and the strikers both 
headed for Water Tank Hill? 

Mr, Farbicr. Well, there sisuned to be excitement — inten.'^e (‘xcitement — at tlie 
tent colony. We ^^ere (piite a distance, and you can’t tell very much without 
you see them grouping up, and they weia' in groups atul kind of seenu'd like 
they Mere trying to get somoMhere and didn’t knoM* M'here they M^ere getting. 

Chairman Walsh. Hom' far Mas y<mr station from tin* house of Mr. Low, 
the pump man for the railroad company? 

Mr. Farber. About ludMO'cn (*ight and nine hundred yards; possibly a little 
farther. 1 couldn’t say ; I never measured the distance. 

ChairuLMii Walsh. Are you nc»rth or south of the pump house? 

Mr. Farber. We are S(mth. 

Chairman AYalsh. Did you see the militia ; could yon observe the militia 
M’hen they got to Water Tank Hill? 

Mr. Farber. Well, M’hen they M<‘nt doMn the road, as 1 remember, they went 
under the hill — there is a hili tliere right beyond tl»^* M’ater tank ; the Muiter tank 
is located on the hill right otT beyond; there is a hnv place, and they M’ent right 
in. down beloM" the hill, and M-ent around toMard tlie east. T couldn’t see them 
after they Ment under tlie hill, hut I coul<l tell Mlua-e they Mere fi’om the firing. 

Chairman Walsh. Was ^laj. Hainrock in the party? 

Mr. Farber. No; he Mas not. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'here Mas Alaj. HaiiircKk? 

Mr. Farber. After arriving at the <lepot, after lu* liacl appeared thc're, after 
I had the little trouble M’ith him he Meat ovi'r to the military camp. 

Chairman AA^alhh. And that Mas 

Mr. Farber. That Mas to the M’cst 

Chairman AYalsh, And north of your station? 

Mr. Farber. Almost Mest; just a little north. 

Chairman AALm.sh. AYas tluTe anyone Avith him M’hen he Ment over there? 

Mr. P^arber. He Avas by himself. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Could you tell Avhere the first shots Mere fired from? 

Mr. Farber. The first shots I beard Avere the tAVO bombs that Avere fired from 
the military camp — at the military camp — in that vicinity. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'ere both shots fired from the military camp, Avhlch was 
due west from your station? 

Mr. Farber. That is the direction that T figured they came from. I couldn’t 
see them fired ; I just heard them. 

38819-S. Doc. 415, 64-1-vol 7 55 
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Ohalrinan Walsh. Now, Water Tank Hill would be south ami east of the 
camp? 

Mr. Fabuer. South and east of the military camp; well 

(dmirinan Walsh. It was about a mile south of the tent colony— Water Tank 
Hill? 

IMr. Fabber, I should hardly think it was about that far ; about three-quar-* 
ters of a mile from the colony. 

Fliairman Walsh. Alxait three-quarters of a mile? 

]\lr. Fabber. About, to l)e more accurate. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That is called Water Tank Hill btM ause it has a water 
tank on it? 

Me, F.uiber. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the tank has nothinji*: to do with the railroad? 

Mr. Fabber. No, sir. 

Clialrinau Wal.sh. It is a water tank that is used 

Mr. Fabber (interrupinjrl. By the individuals. 

Chairman Walsh. By the public? 

Mr. Farbek. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Now, after you Imard these two l^ombs go off, could you 
tell wliere and wlien the next tiring coimnenced ; where it came from? 

Jlr. Farbek. I couldn't tell exactly, us just about this time there was a 
number of wonum and cliihlren at tlie liUdlow property that I was getting under 
cover. And the firing optMied up, it appeared to me from the .sound and things 
just about Instantaneously from both si<h‘s, although I couldn’t say as to which 
tired the first shot after the two bombs were tired. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is that? 

Mr, Fabber. After the two bombs w(‘re ftianl. 

Chairman Walsh. With reference to the time Urn two Ixmibs were fired 
that you started to try and protect tin* weim'U ami children that were at the 
station? 

Mr. Fabber. Just about the time that the bombs wore fired. 

Chairman Walsh. And was that before the other shots cianmenced from 
both .sides? 

Mr. Fabber. It was; yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Why wore you trying to get the women ami cliUdren out 
of the way? 

Mr. Farbek. Well, I saw that the militia were going one way and the 
strikers the other, and Maj. Hamrook told me there is sometiung doing and 
he was going tiie other way. 

Chairman Wat.sh. So that you W4're «loing this at the inception of the battle? 

Mr. Farber. Just for tlie sak<' of the |>eople, y4‘S, sir. 

Chnirinan Walsh, r>i<1 you afterwards .see tlie men on Water Tank Hitt? 

Mr. Fabber. Yes, sir ; you couhl .see them. 

Chairman Walsh. After the battle began? 

Mr. Farber. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did tlK\v have their machine gun in action? 

Mr. Fabber. They had one. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you know that the machine gun was in action? 
Could you see it in operation? 

INIr. Farber. I could hear it. You coubln’t very well see it at first, hut you 
could hear it distinctly. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you tell the dilTerenee Imtween tlie tiring of a 
machine gun and the ordinary rattle of the artillery? 

Mr. Farcer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In what direction were they firing? 

Mr. Fabber, They won* firing nortli and east. 

Chairman AValsh. Could you see the .strikers at tliis time? 

Mr. Farber. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh, How many could you st'e? 

Mr. Fabber. Alxmt— you could only see about 8 or 10. passtbly, at a time. 

Chairman AA^nlsh. AVere they firing upon the militia? 

Mr. Farber. They were; both sides firing. 

Chairman AA^\L.sH. AA'here did you fir.st .see Lieut. Linderft'lt on the day of 
tlve battle? 

Mr. Farber. The first T saw of him he was coming up fiKvm the steel bridge. 
The bridge I refer to is eUwe to the water tank, directly south of the station. 
It Is a steid bridge. He was coming up througli tlie— it is a kind of a cut 
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there and he was coming up through the cut, with, I sliould think, ho had fol- 
lowing with him about 12 or 15 of tiie militia In uniform. 

Chairman Walsh. Where vva.s tliat you say? Where were they? 

Mr. Fabbeh. They were coming from the .steel bridge, in the vicinity of the 
steel bridge, toward the Ludlow depot, 

Clialrman Walsh. Was that while the battle was going on? 

Mr. Fabbeb. That was while it was going on. Tliey were tiring as tlipy 
cjime. 

Chairman Walsh. Which way were they firing? 

Mr. Fabber. They were firing toward tlie men that had iutrenclifHl in the 
cut. That was north and east also. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Did Lieut. Linderfelt get into the depot on that day? 

Mr. Fabber. He was there practiejilly all day after Ik> — I should think when 
he reached there about 10,30 or 10 o’clock — in hetwf'en tlier(‘, in between 10 
and 10.30 — he was there until in tlie evening about 0 o’clock. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Could he fire upon the opponents at llie dei)ot? 

Mr. Fabber. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what they were doing tlierc? 

Mr. Fabber. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what they were engaged in? 

Mr. Fabber. In oth(T u'onis, they made the de])ot a barracks. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they inside tlie depot? 

]\Ir. Fabber. They were; yes. sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. How many were in tliere? 

Mr. Fabber. There was ab^uit som<*--different nunib(Ts, ranging from 10 to 
3 or 4, and then they were also firing from the outside, behind some of the 
lumber tliat was piled up on the platform, and the dwellings around there. 

Chairman Walsh. After tlie battle started how many men w<‘r(‘ engaged in 
it on the side of the strikers? 

Mr. Fabber. I should tlilnk tliose tliat T seen ranged from 25 to 30. 

Cliairman Walsh. Rut you could not see all of them, evidently? 

]^Ir. Farbeil T could not. I am just giving what I saw. 

Chairman Walsh. Y<»s’. 

Mr. Fabber. .Tiist as I saw it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, from llie firing, tlie sounds iliat came, could you 
tell there were a go<Ml many more than ilial engage<i in the battle — you could, 
could you not? 

Mr. Farber. Tbe firing was not so intense from either side. They were 
just firing: kind of picketing; kind of sban^shooting. 

Chairman Wal.sh. All day? Where was Maj. Hamrock during the day? 

Mr. Farber. I don’t know, but T found out ; I didn’t know at tlie time, hut 
I found out tliat he was at the west of the station (‘omiiig down the arroyo. 

Chairman WAi.,sir. At what time did the reinforcements reach Ludlow? 

Mr. Farber. Between 4 and 5 p. m., or in tliat vicinity, just as I rememher; 
about 5 p. in., T .should say. 

Chairman Wal.sh. How many came that you syw? 

Mr. Farbp:u. In the neighhorlKKal of l)etween SO ninl KX), I should think, 
right along in there. It is not positive. 

Chairman W.vlsh. Where did they go to? Did tiiey go to Water Tank Hill? 

Mr. Farber. No; as I understand, they did come around up by the Water 
Tank Hill, but they came up under the steel bridge to the depot— the Ludlow 
station. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were they in getting to Water Tank Hill after 
they got there? 

Mr. Farber. I believe they got off of the train, they came up on a train a.s 
far as — well, below, I think a mile or two, po.ssih1y ; T don't know' just how' far 
they came; I didn’t go into the details of that. Bnt they got off, and they 
marched acroas from where tliey got off the train; some of them, I believe, 
w'ent around by the Water Tank Hill and the balance came right on up to the 
station. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they nfterw'ards engage in battle? Was there firing? 

Mr. Fabbeb. Yes; there w'as firing. 

Clmirman Walsh. Was there much firing? 

Mr. Fabber. Yes; it was intense. Tlie machine gun was covering the ad- 
vance of the militia at this time. What T mean by wverliig is they were 
firing in advance. And It was nw-ful dry and calm and they w'ere trying to 
keep the strikers from seeing them, and keep dowm the fire. 
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Chnlrnian Walsh. Where were the majority of the women of Ludlow dur- 
ing the battle? 

Mr. Farber. In the cave. They had a large cave there that held about 14 
of them. And there was another cave that held about 8, and these caves 
were full up all day from about 9 o’clock or 9 — between 9 and 9.30 until 6.25 
the next morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in a position where you could see how many 
of them went into tl»e well at the pump house of the railroad? 

Mr. Farber. No; you could not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know whether there were any in there? 

Mr. Farber. Not until afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlie country surrounding the camp free of woods — 
free of trees? 

Mr. Farber. It is. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see Louis Tikas after he left the station? 

Mr. Farber. Well, the last I saw of him he was going up the road waving 
ids handkerchief and trying to get the strikers to go hack to the colony ; that is 
what I figured he was trying to do, because he was going up the road waving 
at them. 

(.’hairman Walsh. AVere you well acquainted with Tikas? 

Mr, Farber. I was; yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What sort of a man was he, as to characteristics? 

Afr. Farber. Personally, Tikas was a very quiet sort of a fellow, and as far 
as I was concerned, and tlie company, he was always on the square. I have 
got my first time to ever see him do any dirty kind of a trick, or even break 
his oath. That is my own j)ersonal knowledge of him. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you testify before tlie military ('ommission that was 
held shortly after the occurrence, in whicli :Maj. Boughlon was tlie head of the 
Judges ? 

Mr. Farber. ifaj. Boughton came there. I heard what this committee was 
before it reached there. Maj. Boughton came to the ofhce and requested my- 
self and the employees there — the men umhw me, that are four in number — 
and asked us to make a statement. We refused to do so. We were not sub- 
po'uaed or anything; he just asked us if we woidd make a statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you testified before any otlier body e.Kcept this 
commission? 

;Mr. Farmer. I have been asked to make at least a dozen dilferent statements, 
but I have refused to make any. This is the first ever 1 have told, or any of 
the men, to my personal knowledge, of anything that occurred at the depot, 
or from the depot. 

. (’hairman AV'ai.sh. Have you stated the occurrences briefly, as they occurred 
there that day, or do you think of anything else that might be of significance 
to state to this commission? 

Mr. Farber. Well, in the position we are held (here, I think I would rather 
be confined to any questimis that migiit be asked. 

Chairman AValsh. Conimi^isiitner Ballard would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Ballard. You say you have several men employed there in 
the station. AAlio is the telegraph operator? 

Mr. Farber. A\^' had at this particular time — we had three operators. Do 
you want the names of all of tliem? 

Commissioner Ballard. No. As to this telegram you produced on the de- 
mand of tlie commission — had that telegram ever iioen given out by any of 
your operators before? 

Mr. Farber. Not that I know of. I am a telegraph operator, and I copied 
the message myself personally ; I was working at the time. 

Commissioner Bat.lard. Then how did anybialy know about that message? 

Mr. Farber. The first I know of it was wlien one of the papers of, I believe, 
Trinidad, just before I started up liere, liad the statement that I would he 
called on to produce tlie message. Now, there might he some question 

Chairman Wal.sh (interrupting). The commission does not raise any ques- 
tion about that telegram. The reason I asked was Maj. Boughton read a stat- 
ute which forbade the divulging the contents of a me.ssage. 

Commissioner Ballard. My idea was, and is, that if telegrams are sacred 
and belong only to the persons who send them and receive, I do not know how, 
generally speaking, telegrams should become public property. 
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Chairman Wat.sh. The way it became public property In this case was that 
it had been reported in the public press that telegrams had passed between the 
parties that never came out, and that is why I hud the commission adopt a 
resolution to bring it in, 

Mr. Fabber. I miglit throw some further light on it. It seems that just be- 
fore this there had been some controversy or misunderstanding between some 
of the different militia after the Ludlow battle, or on or about that time, and 
I was asked on one or two occasions to produce that certain message before — 
that is, for individual use — but I Informed the parties that it was prohibitive 
for ns to divulge the contents of any message received or sent, consequently 
I refused to do so ; hut I took it up before I produced the message, with my 
superior officers, to see whether I should bring the message up here after the 
suhpcena had been served. 

Chairman Wai.mit. Ciminiissioner Welnstock would like to ask you 

Commissioner Weixstock. Do you know IMr. Low, the pump man? 

Mr. Farheb. Yes, sir. 

(^>mmissioner Weixstock. Is lie. under your direction? 

Mr. F vuber. No ; he is in the water service. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You have no control over him? 

Mr. Farbek. I have not — well, indirectly, if th<M*e is any occurrence or any- 
thing r(‘gnrding that service, he reports the matter to me, and 1 usually 
handle it. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You say IMaj. Houghton came to you and wanted 
you t«» testify before his committei^? 

Mr. Barber. Asked us to make statements. 

Comnnssioner Weixstock. And you declined? 

l\lr. Farber. We did ; yes. 

Commissioner Weixstoiuv. When you declined, diil you represent your sub- 
ordinates at the same time? 

Mr. Farber. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Well, you used the word “we.” Whom do you 
mean by “we”? 

IMr. Farber. Not at the time, the men and myself. w(‘ had talked the matter over. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Whom did these men include; Just give their 
names? 

]\Ir. Farber. Lid’s si'o. There was W, E. Chamberlain, was one— Chamber- 
lain; Coo]ier — V. C. Cooper, H. H. Sammons, and J, S. Sammons. 

Comniissionei* Weixstock. Was Mr. Low one of the group who discussed the 
matter with you? 

Mr. Farber. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Then you had a little conference and agreed that 
you would not testify? 

Mr. Farber. No, sir; each one was called Indlvidnally. We had had con- 
siderable of those investigation committees, and as far as we coiihl see there 
liad never been anything, so far as we couhl understand, nothing gained by it. 

Commissioner Weixstock. MaJ. Boiighton liad invited everyone of these men 
to testify? 

Mr. Farber. He askf'd ns to make a statement. 

Commissioner Weixstock. And everyone, in turn, declined? 

Mr. Farber. Yes, sir. 

(’ommissloner Weixstock. Yon don’t know anything about IMr. I.ow? 

Mr. Farber. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. He had never discussed the matter with you? 

Mr. Farber. I don’t believe while the committee was there— I don’t remem- 
ber whether Mr. Low was there. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Have you ever discus.se<l the question with Mr. 
Low, the question of his testifying or being asked to testify? 

Mr. Farber. No; I never did. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. (iarretson would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Were you requested to make a written statement 
to the commission of inquiry headed by MaJ. Boughton, and requested to appear 
b^ifore the commission and testify? 

Mr. Farber. He requested us to make a statement. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Isn’t it a fact tliat under the present system of 
the transmission of telegrams, any telegraph oiierator in a country office at any 
waiting room could take or receive the message as it was sent or received? 
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Mr. Fabbeb. He could ; j'es ; if he was a telegrnpli operator. 

< lonuiiissloiier Gakretson, Eitliei' at the seiuUuK or receiving office? 

Mr. Fabbku. At either point. 

(,V)nnnl.ssioiier Garretson. That is all. 

C'hairman Walsh. That is all; thank yon, Mr. Furber. 

Lieut. Llnderfelt. 

TESTIMONY OF LIEUT. KARL E. LINDERFELT. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, pleast*? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Karl K. landerfelt. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside, Mr. laiiflerfelt? 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. In Denver. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, i)lease? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. My busines.s is mining. 

Chairman Walsh. How hmg have yon bo<*n engaged in that Imsiness? 

Ideiit. Linderfelt. About 21 years. 

(’luiirman Wai.sh. You are a native of what State? 

Lieut. Lindeufet.t. Wisconsin. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. How long have yon liveil in Colorado? 

liieut. Lixdekfei.t. Twenty-one years; |>ra<licall.v 21 years. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has your business been that of mining during all of the 
time you have betm in this State? 

Lieut. Linderff.i.t. 10xc(‘pt when T have been in the service, 

(’hainnan Wai.sh. How long have you b(*en a member of tlie Colorado 
National Guard? 

Lieut. LiNDERFKi.’i'. Otl and on since 1808. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wish you would lu‘gin at the very commencement of 
your career and state all the experience you have had as a military man. not 
only here but any place — all of your military ex|Ku-ience. 

Lieut. Lindf.rfki.t. Weil, as a young boy in Wi.s<‘ousin T belonged to various 
eadet companies and a zouave company ; and in 1808 T enlistnl in 11 Troop, 
Fir.st Siiuadi'on of Cavalry, National liuard <d' Colorado. Afterward.s trans- 
ferred — 

Clmirmau Wai.sh. That was wliat date. IMr. Tumierfelt? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I think liie 26th of Ajiril, 1808. And wo were trans- 
ferred then— 

Chairman Walsh. Jdeutenant, I am going to ask you to pitch your voice a 
little liigli. it is (litlieiilt for this last giudleiiian on the imd liere to liear. I 
know it is difficult for you to do it, but pitch U: as higli a.s yon can, and I may 
have to ask you occasionally 

Ideut. Lixderfei.t, W(‘ were aftcTwards transf«‘rr<‘d into B Troop, Second 
ftegimeut, Volunteer Cavalr.\ , T(»rrey’s rougli riders. T served with them until 
we were mustered out. Diir ]»rincipal .service was in Jacksonville, Fla., and I 
wa.s taken sick tliere at that time with dysentery, and tinally the regimeid wa.s 
niustertxl <mt in the latter i>art>of Detoher ; and I r(*<adiste<i in B Troop, Fourth 
ignited States (^ivali-y, Decemher r>. 1808. t served in the IM'osidio, Cal., for a 
few months. Half of the regiment at that time was serving in the islands. 
The troop whicli I belongtMl to was ordereii over to the islands in tlie early 
.spiliig of 1800. I served in tiie Islands 10 months with the I’ourtli Cavalry, in 
tlnit command. 

Chairman Walsh. What island? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Philippine Islands, taking jiart in, I (liink, ail the en- 
gagements, sklrmlslies, and Imttles tliut the troop t<M>k part in, and imsslbly 
tive or six more, liecau.se I was in the scouts and participated in those fights as 
scouts, which tlie troop did not partieijiate in. 

After 1 was dischargeil at Manila I went into the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment — it was not an enlistment, hut I served with tliem, and was in Taku, 
China, with the (Quartermaster’s Department. When I rilurned from Manila 
I went, I think~I don’t rememl^er the exact date, but I retiiria^il to the United 
States in 1001. I did not scwve a full enlistment — full three years — with B 
Troop. Fourth Cavalry. My father had died while I was over there In the 
Islands, and I was dl.scharged by way of favor. 

In liklH. in August. I believe, I enli.ste<l or re«*n1 i.steil in my original troop, 
B Troop of the First Squadron of Cavalry, National Guard of Colorado. 1 
served with that and was trurtsferred — let’s see, I .served with that— I have my 
discharges in my pocket. I can give you the exact dates. 
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Chnirmnn Walsh. All rijrhl-. ploaso <lo It What is your affo, plo/iso? 

Lieut. Lindebfelt. Thirty-eight. I enlisted on the 28th day of April, 189.S, 
in Troop B, First Squadron (’avalry. National Guard of Colorado. I was dis. 
charged from that — my discharge is dated the IBtli day of June, 1898, “by 
reason of his having enlisted in B Troop, Second United Slides Volunteer 
Cavalry.” Is there anything else — character, or anything else you wish from 
this? 

f Jiairiimn Wat.sh. I wish you would read it all into the reconl. please. 

Lieut. Linderfelt (reading) : 

St ATI '. Ol f 'OT ORADO. 

To all who Shull see ihcac pranmlH, (irrclinp: 

Know ye, that Karl E. Linderfelt, a private of Captain Win. (1. Wluvler’s 
company,' Troop B. of tlie 1st Squa<lron of Cavalry. National Guard of Colo- 
rado, wlio was enlisted the 29th day of April, A. D. 1S98, is hereby dlschargisl 
from the service of the this 18th day of June, 1S9S, by reason of his 

having enlisted in Troop B, Second U. S. V. Cav. 

Said Karl E. Linderfelt was ])orn at .Tanesville, in the State of Wisconsin; 
is 21 years of age. Ti feet 9 inches high, Liir complexion, blue eye--, light hair, 
and by occupation whim enlisted a miner. 

Given at Denver, Colo., this 13th day of June, A. D. 1898. 

Lewis Baknum. Ailjulant (ii ncnil. 

CharachT : Excellent. 

Per G. 0. No. 72. 

Nil lOl.T.') — $70.92 travel allowances allowt'd I’cb. 9. 1901. 

G. II. T. 

Enlisted at Ft. Logan. Colo., l)e<'. 1898, for the lih Cav.. by M. D. Cronin, 

Isr Lt. AdJ. 25 Inf. 11. (). 

Know ye, that Karl E. Linderfelt. a private of Troop 13, of the Second Regi- 
ment of United States Volunteers (Cavalry, who was enrolled on the first day 
of I\Tay, one thousand eight hundred and ninety -eight, to serve two years, or 
(luring the war, is hereby discharg(Ml from the ,s(*rvice of tlie UniUs! States by 
reason of telegraphic instruction, ilated Washington, D. C., A, G. 0., October 
15, 1898, 

No objection to his reenlistment is known to exist. 

The said Karl E. Linderfelt was born in Janesville, in the State of Wis- 
consin, and when enrolled was 21 y(‘ars of age, 5 feet 8 inclu'S high, fair 
complexion, blue eyes, light hair, and by occupation a miner. 

Given at Jacksonville, Fla., this 17tb ilay of October. 1898. 

.\UTHUR L. IV D.vvtes, 

Capl.. ;?'/ r. S. V. fV/?\, Coniwumliijp ihr Troop. 

Countersigned. 

.lAv T. Torrev, 

Col. 2d V. S, Yol. Caw. Commuadhip 

(On the back of No. 19455:) • 

MIl.lTARY KECOim. 


Noncommissioned officer : No. 

Distinguished service: Noim. 

Battles. ('ngag(‘iiients, skirmislu's, (*xp<‘<llti(nis : Nouo. 

Wounds received in service: None, 

Remarks: Service honest and faithful. Abs-ut on furlougli ; (Mititlod to 


travel pay. 

Character : Excellent. 


Arthur L. B. Davies. 
Capt. 2d V. S. y. Caw, Commandiap Troop Jt. 


Paid ill full, Get. 15, 1900. 


Manila, PuiLiriMNE Islands. 
James Canrv, 

^fa}^>r and Addl. Pajfwr.^ V. N. 1 . 


$47.99. 

Know ye that Karl hi Linderfelt. a private of Tnmp B, of the Fourth 
Regiment of Cavalry, who was enlisted on the fifth day of December, ono 
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thousand eisht hundred and nlnety-eljjht, to serve 3 years is hereby liouor- 
ably discharjjetl from the Army of the United States by reason of Par. 3, 
S. 0. No. t97, A. G. 0., August 22, 1900. 

The said Private Karl E. Linderfelt was born in Janesville, in the State 
of Wisconsin, and when enlisted was 22 years of age, 5 feet 7^ Inches high, 
w., fair coihplexion, blue No. 12 eyes, 1. brown hair, and by occupation a 
miner. 

Given under iny hand at Naic, Luzon, P. I., thi.s twelfth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred. 

Geo. G. Gale. 

Captain ffth Cavalry, CvmiUj. Post. 

Gharacter: No objection to his rcenlistment is known to exist. 

Character : Excellent. 

S. M. P. llTJTHERFOKl). 

I.st Llniininnt. Jfth Cavalry, Comdy. Troop B. 

(On the hack was written:) 

>tlLITAUY KECOKI). 

Previous service: Served in Troop B, 2d Vol. (’av., ]Stay 1st to Oct. 1o. 1898. 

NoncoinniissiomMl otlicer : Ne^er. 

Marksnianshii): No record. 

Battles, engagenuMds, skirmishes, expeditions: Campaign against Filipino 
insurgents in Luzon, 1899-10<X). Bio Grandeole-Pampanga River Expedition. 
Northern Luzon. Oct. 11 to Oec. 19, 1899. Southern expedition, Jan. 3 to 
F('b. 3, 19(X). 

Wounds received in service: None. 

Physical coTulition when dischargiMl : Good. 

Married or single: Single. 

Remarks: Service lionest ami faithful. 

S. M. P. Ruthekfokd, 

Ut iAeutinanl, .’lih Cavalry, Commaniliny Troop B. 


Battles, engagements, and skirmishes : 

Rio Grande de Pampanga cami)aign~San Matio, August 12; Santa Ana, 
October 3; Arayat, October 12; San Isidro, October 20; near Santa Rosa, 
October 23; Talavora, October 31; night attack on Talavera, November 7; 
I’linkan, November 0; Carringlan, Noveml)er 9; Santa i’ruz Mountain, Novem- 
ber 23 ; Dupaz, November 23 ; Bayambang N(>vember 31 ; near Sibul Springs, 
December 10; Biac No Bato, Dectmiber 12; San Aiatio, December 10. Southern 
campaign, 19(KJ — Muertinlupa, January 0; Binang, January 6; Silang, January 
7; Indang, January 7; Naic, .Tanuary 9; San Pablo, .January 14; Taiong, 
January 14; near Taiong, January 1.3; Siriagoa, January 20; Tayabas, January 
21 ; Lucban, January 22 ; Magdalena February 7. 


Special Orders, No. 197. 


IIeadquarteus ok tite Army, 
Ad.iutant General’s Okeice, 
Washinytoii, Auyast 22, IVOO, 


EXTRACT. 

4c itl Itc 4c :)< * He 

3. By direction of the Assistant Secretary of War, Private Karl E. Linder- 
felt, Troop B, Fourth Cavalry, Manila, P. I., will be discharged from the Army, 
by way of favor, by the commanding officer of his station. This soldier is not 
entitled to travel pay. 

By command of Lieut. Gen. Miles: 

[seal.] H. C. Corbtn, Adjutant General. 

M. T. Gun. NELL, 

Attorney at Law, Colorado Bprings, Colo. 

State oe Coloraro. 

To all who shall sec these presents, grectinys: 

Know ye that K. K. Linderfelt, first sergeant of Lieut. J. H. Galloway’s 
Troop A of the First Squadron Cavalry of First Brigade, National Guard of 
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Colorado, stationed at Telluride, Colo., who was enrolled tlic 4th day of Sep- 
tember, A, D. 1903, la liereby diseharged from the servic'e of the Slate of 
Colorado, this 18th day of April, A. D. lOOo by reason of Special Orders, No. 27, 
adjutant general’s office, dated at Denver, Colo., April 11, 1905. 

Character : Excellent. 


DESCIllPTION. 

Said K. E. Linderfelt was born in .Tanesville, in the State of Wisconsin, is 
29 years old and has blue eyes, brown hair, medium Ciunplexion, and is 5 fe(’t 
(S inches high, and by occupation when eidisted a miner. 

MILITARY RlX OKl). 

Five months Troop B, Second Fnlted States Volunteer Cavalry ; one year and 
eleven months Troop B, Fourtli United States Cavalry; transferred from Troop 
B First Squadron (»f Cavalry, National Cuard of Colorado, to Troop A of the 
First Squadnui of Cavalry, Na1i<aial (Juard of Coha-ado, Fel»ruary Id, 1904. 

(liven at Telluride, C’olo., this 20th day of December, A. L>. 1905. 

JoiTN R. Galloway, 

Uvuiountf, First Ftiiiadron Faralnj, .V. (J. C. 

Maj. Zack. T. Tin.!,, Vommaudinij Troon A, 

Vomooindintj First S<inadron (^trulrjf, N. (L C. 

(.’hairman Walsh. That is tlie entire record, is it, as shown? 

Lieut. Lindkrfklt. No, sir; it is not. 1 can't read S))anish. but here is a 
disclmrge from Madero, of the Mexican Army. 

(Miairman Walsh. Just state in substance what it is in English. 

laeut. Linderfelt.- Accepting the resignation of Caj^t. K. E. Linderfelt and 
gives my service, and promoted from s(*c(aid lieuO'uant, for merit, to first 
captain, and discharged from Juarez the 10th of May 1911. 

Chairman Walsii. Commissioner Garretson requests tlmt you let him see 
that. 

(The document here han(l<‘<l to Commissioner Garretson was as follows;) 

“ Sieiito en el tener que aceptar su renuncien al juando de la compania 
Americana y su baja de las tilas de las fuerzas Libertadoras. Sus servicios 
datan desde el febrero 14 como capitan segundo y fu6 promovido a cnpitan 
l)rimero por nierito de guerra el 17 de abrii (ie este ano. 

Coroncl Josh Garihaldi. 

A I CapitJin Primei-o K . E. 1 jnderfelt, 

duunx, Li Hid 110 F)ll. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Now, my record — there is anotlaa* enlistment in K First 
and K Second Infantry in Colorado, and we wei-e transferred, 1 tliink, from 
K Second to K First. I was first S(U-geant, corpoi'iil, and so on; and then I was 
l>romoted to second lieutenant and served as second lieutenant and resigned; 
but I have no certiticate of that .service; it is on the record in the adjutant 
general’s office. 

(Lieut. Linderfelt subsequently .submitted lh(> fallowing:) 

State of (’olokado. 

ADJLTANT general’s rERTTFU’VTE OF SERVICE. 

This certities that First Lieut. K. E. Liiuh'rfelt, a first lieutenant in Company 
K of the First Infantry, National Guard of (N)lorado, was enlisted on the 2(11 h 
dJiy of September, 1905, at Victor, Colo., by Capt. Hoag, for a period of one 
year, and that he was discharged on the 2d day of June, 1907, at Victor, Colo., 
hy reason of resigned from the service. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Said K. E. Linderfelt was horn in Janesville, in tlie State of Wisconsin; at 
the time of enlistment, September 25, BK)5, was 29 years old, had blue eyes, 
light brown hair, fair ooniploxion, was 5 feet 9^ inches liigh, and hy occupation 
when enlisted a miner. 
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MIIJTABY RECORD. 

Knilsteil Company K, Second Infantry, National Guard of Colorado, Septem- 
ber 26, 1905; sergeant, October 21, 1905; first sergeant, October 24, 1^; 
elected second lieutenant, March 29, 1906. Transferred and assigned to duty 
with First Infantry, Deceml)er 28, 1906; fir.st lieutenant, December 28, 1906, as 
sliown by tlie records of the adjutant general’s office of the State of Colorado. 

Given under my liand, at the city of Denver, this lltli day of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine huudreil and fourteen. 

[seal.] John Chase, 

Adjutant Qcneral. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat was your employment iinniediately V)efore you were 
called out with your company at the time of this last strike? 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. I was wmrldng at the Fil Paso mine at Cripple Creek, 

Chairman Wal.sh. That is a metalliferous mine? 

Lieut. Ltnderfelt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat company were you working foj’? 

Tjieut. liTNDEUFELT. El Pa SO. 

Cliairman Walsh. In what ca]uicily? 

Lieut. liiNDf'.RFELT. I had a contract in lli(‘ shaft. 

Cliairman Walsh. .Tust luMofly describe what is tlie nature of tli(»se con- 
tracts. 

Lieut. Lindf.rfelt. Sinking the shaft and timbering it up. It is a little pe- 
culiar contract, because tliey laid driven a raise u]) there and allowed the raise 
to fill up, in removing tlie rock and timber In the shaft. 

Chairman Wat-sh. How long were you at (’ripple Creek, or had you bei'u at 
the time you wore called out? 

Lieut, Ltnderfelt. Weil, 1 have been in Cripple (h*eek off and on since 1894. 

(■’Iiairman Walsh. Were you a deputy sheriff or mine guard at any time 
prior to the evolutions of the militia in the field? 

Lieut. Ltnderfelt. Yes; I was a deputy sheriff, but not a mine guard. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you deputy sheriff? 

Lieut. Ltnderfelt. I was deputy sheriff at Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsh, How long prior to the lime tin* militia was calKal were 
you deputy sheriff at Ludlow? 

Lieut. Thnderh-:lt. I haven't that here — aliout two ww'ks. 

Chairman Walsh. About two weeks? 

TJeut. LiNDERFEi/r. Ye.s, sir. 

(’hairmari Waj.sh. By whom were you commissioned? 

Lieut, Linderfei.t. By Shm-ilT Gn'sham. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom were you paid for tlie two weeks* .service? 

Ta'eut. Lindekfelt. By the county. 

Chairman W\lsh. During that two weoks was there any trouble of any 
kiiTd at the place wliere yon were iocate<l? 

IJeut. Lindekfelt. Yes, sii*. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Were tliere any allercations with the strikers? 

Lieut. Ltnderfelt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsti. Give the general nature of it, ph‘as(‘. I do not care for 
the details, just the general nature <»f the matter. Were you assaulted or did 
you assault anyone, or Itonv wais it? 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. I was sent out there to Taidlow to take charge of a de- 
tachment of county deputies at laidlow station, or section house, which is 
directly south of Water Tank Hill. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were in the detachment? 

Lieut. Ltnderfelt. When I got out there there were about 20, and there was 
a detachment at Chicosa, just about 8 miles from there, which I also had 
command of. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tust describe, beginning at your first appearance there, 
down to the end of your service us a deputy sheriff as to any trouble that 
took place. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. My Instructions, when I went out there, was to arrest 
anyone who started any trouble, whether strikers or mine guards. Gov. Aih- 
mons, Mr. Lawson, I believe, .Tohn Law.son, Sheriff Gresham, and Col. Lee 
were at the Cardenas Hotel, and the .sheriff agi’eed to send out a detachment 
of deputies in charge of some one who w’ouUl see who started the trouble, 
and I >vas sent out in command of those deputies. 
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Chairman Walsh. Placed in command by whom? 

Lieut. LiNUEitfc'ELT. Slier Iff Gresham. I went out there to Ludlow, at the 
section house, where we were stationed, and took command of it. I found, 
when I got out there, that there st'emofl to be more or less feeling between the 
deputies— among themselves— as toward the mine guards. Some of them did 
not want to have anything to do wltli the mine guards, and thought they 
were in the wrong, and some thought the striking miner.s were in the wrong 
and would discuss that; but I explaineil to them that tlieir duty was simply 
to preserve the peace and arrest whoever violated the jieace. 

Tliey were going to the depot and meeting the trains at timt time — about 20 
men; previous to my arrival there they had taken some of these men and 
sent them over to Ciiicosu, I think about 12. I cut tlie down to meet 

the train, and just about got things started, getting tlie men lined up in 
some kind of order and having the hoi-ses sliod In shuia*. and I was over at 
Chicosu; on my way back, about halfway from the st;ition house, 1 heard 
firing in the direction of the section house. It was about train lime. Four 
men had gone to the train, and as they came to Water Tank Hill tliey were 
fired on from Ludlow. They were between Lmilow an<i the steel bridgi* — in the 
ait — there is a big hea^T cut there that the railroad goes througli and the 
saml is thrown up making quite a good-size<l mound, and tliey were fired on 
from that pla(‘e, I think. I immediately spurred up my horse and started 
over to the section hoiisi'; hut iiefore I had gone very far, lieavy firing broke 
out from Water Tank Hill toward the section liou.se. 

There Is a large bank, a railroad bank, that runs in this direction findi- 
catingl and turns under the steel bridge going to Ludlow. Below the steel 
bridge is the section house. The road follows this ruilroud track. On the 
side nearest Water Tank Hill, as I was riding there, I observed some heavy 
tiring from the hill and dismounted and got hehiiul the railroad hunk with 
two men and returned the lire. I worked around this railroad cut, on the 
opposite side of the road, whicli gave me protwtion toward the station. 

1 found the deputies that were tliere were driven back from all i>oints ex- 
cept a few around the station house. Then, a lot of men came down from 
Berwiiid Canyon and joined in with us and we drove them from Water Tank 
Hill, and alxait 4 or 5 o'clock, I think, the tight was over. 

At 2 o’clock that morning a heavy snowstorm had .set in and all these men 
from Berwiiid Canyon lunl gone back and the situation at the station house 
was absolutely iinmilitary for protection, ami we abandonai that— that sta- 
tion. I, in the meantime, had plioned Gen. Ciiase. 

Chairman Walsh. Fxcuse me, what date was that? 

Lieut. Lindebfklt. Well, now, I think I have a copy of a telegram that 
would give me that. It was tiie Saturday before the troops came in. 

Chairman Wat.sh. The Saturday before tlie troops came in? 

Gen. Chase. I can give yon that <late. 

Chairman W.\lsh. Whiit was the date? 

Gen. Chase. Saturday, October 25, ItilM. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the date, (H-toher 2.‘1. as y.m remember It? 

Lieut. Lixdereelt. It was the Saturday hofon* tlie troops came in. 

Chairman Walsh. How many deputies were engagal in that tight? 

Lieut. Ltndekielt. Wliy, I should think we had about 22 or 24 regular 


county deputies. , . ... 

Chairman Walsh. And were tliere any other persons eiigageil m it outside 

of the regular county deputies on yonr side? 

Lieut. Linuerfei.t. Except these men that came down from Berwiiid; 
whether they were deputies or who they were, I could not state. 

Chairman’ Walsh. About how many of tliem were there? 

Lieut Linderfelt. About 00, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. I interrupted you, when you said you got a teli\grani 
from Gen. Cliase. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. That was to fix the ilate. , . . 

Chairman Walsh. Can you give us any better information. Lieutenant, as 

to who these 60 men were? . , ^ 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I think possibly they were storemen, miners, mine guards, 
watcbmen. They came to our assistance, ami if they had not come to our 
assistance we would have been wifiefl out. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them were there on the other side? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Who were firing at us? 
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Chainuan AValsh. Yes. 

Lieut. Lindkkfelt. From the volume of firing I would estimate them in the 
neighborhood of 150 or possibly 200, possibly less. 

< /hnirman Walsh. What arms were used on both sides? 

Lieut. lyTNDEKFEj.T. Well, we had — most of the men that were with me had 
30-30 carbines, small sad<lle guns. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were they obtained? 

Lieut. Linoerfelt. The sheriff gave them to them. 

(Chairman Walsh. Those that came to your rescue, how were they armed? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Indiscriminately. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you have any other experience before the militia 
was called out? 

IJeiit. Llnuekfelt, Yes, sir. 

(’halrman AValsh. .lust describe that. 

Lieut. I.iNDERFKLT. I'rior to this time, while I had boon down there, I had 
been phoning Gen. Clui.se not what I heard but what I saw — absolutely what 
1 saw without any bias one way or the other, just simply as I saw things in 
Trinidad and the district. I phoned him or wrote him. I don’t remember 
whether I wrote him at that time: but after this fight at Ludlow on Octol:)er 
25 I phoned Gen. Ch.ase from the station house exactly what had occurred and 
that I was going to abandon the station house and go into Berwind Canyon; 
there was no otlu'r I could go — n(> place I could defend myself at all. 

I also — there was a commissary, n man in charge of the commissary by the 
name, I think, of Wilkins — a man by the mime of AA'ilklns or it may have been 
AA'llson — who was in chnrgi' of the commissaries and a kind of fiscal agent for 
the sheriff, I had him phone Sheriff Gresham exactly what had occurred. 
AA'e had one ninu killed. AA’e phoned for the coroner, and Sheriff Gresham 
said he was going to ndnforce ns as (piickly as possible. 

Chairman AA'alsh. AA'ere there any wounded? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. AVh.at is that? 

Cliairinan AA'ai.sit. You say you had one killed; were there any wounded? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. AA’hat wounds there were were mere scratches. 

(’halrman AA'alsh. AVhat were the casualties upon the other side? 

lileut. liTNDERFELT. I don't know. 

Chairman AA'at.sh. A"ou never heard anything about that? You never heard 
whether there were any killed or wounded? 

Lieut. Linderfei.t. I don’t know anything about that. 

Chairman AA'at.sh. Go aliend. 

Lieut. liiNDERFETT. AA’c went to Berwind Canyon alxait 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and took wliat connty property wo could and provisions, and we went to 
the pninp house— not pump house, hut lioistlng plant; anyway it is the power 
house at Berwind Canyon — and slept there. 

I was on my way to liavi' breakfast and a man came up to me and told me 
they M’ere coming. I said, “AVho?” and he explained the striking miners were 
coming up on the hills to attack the canyon. I gathered, I think, about 20 men 
and started up on the left-hand side of the*canyon, because of the military im- 
portance of the crest of those hills. Just as I arrived at the crest I think 
there was, from the volume of fire, about 25 or 30 men opened up. They were 
within 10 yards of us in the rocks and shrub trees. It was very difficult to 
see. There are big, heavy rocks in that country some 10 or 12 feet high. AVe 
replied to the fire, and some of (he men left. In fact, quite a number left that 
w^ere wMth me. 

There wnis a dump from the washer. The eonveyer ran up in this direction 
[indicating! and dumped the waste from the Avasher. making a slide or dump 
of very fine material, and they could jump off the cliff 10 feet high and strike 
this slide and go riglit down into the canyon, and some left that way and some 
fell back down the hill. 

We fought them about an hour in that immediate place. I was in a position 
betAveen tAvo rocks, and I hail a dog with me, and every time one of us would 
shoAV a head or anything Ave would be fired at, so it was almost suicide to 
raise my head, and so I could not notice Avhat Avas going on up the canyon. I 
could si'e up the canyon, and they Avere firing along the ridge into the gntlre 
canyon until you come to the power house, where the canyons branch. , One 
goes in this direction and in In this direction [Indicating]. Beyond where the 
branch was T conld not tell whether anyone was firing up there. 

Finally some — n detachment from the power house got up on the hill at the 
poAver liouse and came doAvn acros.s the nose of the canyon toAvard the position 
I Avas In and flanked these people out of there and they left. There was one 
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man of mine, a man by the name of Wilkins, I think, who was killed. I could 
see these men and lieai- them talking and firing. I was within 15 to 20 yards 
of the body. Of course his body had been looted ; his revolver and Ids rifle, 
his watch Jind money had been taken from him and ids body had been shot 
into seven or eight times after death, and his face mashed with butts of guns. 
We got the body down. I sent some telegrams to Gen. Chase at that time, 
probably three or four. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you c()pies of them there? 

Lieut. LiNDEurai T. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Introduce them into the record, please. 

Lieut. Lindeihklt. This is a copy o fa telegram I sent the next day: 

r.EHwiND, Ortohcr 21. 

The Adjutant Genkkal: 

There has been a continiions battle for 40 hours. We have no expectation 
of ever receiving any help from Sheriff Gresham. Too (himned much ])olitic3 
to do anything IVom Trinidad. We must have ammunition and higli-power rifles 
to hold this place and protect women and children. The guard who was killed 
yesterday was robbed and shot into after death five or six times. The only 
solution to this is troops, and at once. No help can be expected but from 
troops. 

Linderfelt. 

This, T think, is the answer to the telegram: 

Denver, Ovfohrr 21. 

Linderfelt : 

SlKU'ilT Gresham phoned 8.30 this morning a sufllcient force of dej^utles about 
to U‘ave Trinidad to relieve you. They sliould be iu contact with strikers 
at 10 a. in. 

.loHN Chase. 

Then the following day I sent this message: 

The Adjutant General: 

Mounted man from Taltasco reports special with deputies and soldiers driven 
back. I don't question report, lairgo body of men leaving Aguilar to recMifm'ce. 
llehels at Ludlow openly make statements tliey are going to clean up Berwind 
and Hastings. Situation looks hopeless. No hope can be expected only from 
troops, as there is notliing left to hope for. 

Linderfelt. 

Here is one dated October 29, 1913: 

Berwind, October 20, 1013. 

Gen. Chase: 

The situation is desperate liere. Tliere lias lieen all kinds of leaks on the 
[ilione wire. Every man is all in. What we need most Is fresli men to iielp 
out and service ammunitiou. Get 50 men in here before ilayllght over the hill 
road iu macliiiu‘s. It is an impossibility to keep the gun on the hill all night. 
Wire will he cut to-night. 

Linderfelt. 

Tlien I sent this message to the adjutant general by phone. This is a copy 
of the phone message I sent, rnfortunatoly, I did not make copies of my phone 
messages until at the last: 

The An.nrTANT General, 

Statchousc, Denver, Colo.: 

Unable to get ammunition in. When will troops get into Berwind? Phono 
line in possession of rebels. Many deputies refuse duty. Ans^yo^ ov(t wire. 

Linderfelt. 


Then here is a second message : 

Commanding On-icER, Camp Berivind: 

Can actually see no more than 8 or 10 rebels in their camp at Ludlow. Am 
keeping sharp lookout. Will remain in present positions until further orders. 
Have scouts well out and excellent view of front and both Hanks. 

Scott, Lieutenant. 

Messenger sent 8 a. in. ; received 8.09 a. m. 

Linderfelt. 
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TliiH is ft message from Lieut. 8eott, whom I placed In commaml of the hill, 
(^lairman Wal»h. What hill was that? 

Lieut. LiNDmFELT. That i.s what is called Battle Mountain at Berwind. 

Then I sent the following telegram to Acting Sergt. Casey : 

From r liieut. Tdnderfelt, C. O. Camp, Berwind, November lo, 1013. 

To: Acting Sergt. Casey (Battle Mountain)* 

You will return to quarters with your men and niachiiio gun. Sergt. Davis 
will give you what help ueedtxl to get tlm gun down. 

Tu>’detifei.t, 

Then here is a telegi-am from me to Sergt. Davis : 

From; Lieut. Tiinderfelt, C. O. Camp. Berwind. Novemlxu’ I.', 1013. 

To; Sergt. Davis, Comininy A, First Infantry (Battle Mountain). 

If at 8 a. m. no signs of the enemy can be .seen, you will send tlie guard 
detailed for 24 hours to their regular posts. Tlu‘ rest of tlie guard under your 
command will remain at their pre.sent .stations until furtlier orders. 

Linderfklt. 


That message was sent by foot mossengta-. 

Then here is anotiier message sent hy foot jnesseiig<‘r (o Sergl, Davis: 

From: Lieut. Tiinderfelt, C. O. Camp, IU‘rwind. Xoveinher l.l, 1013. 

To: Sergt. Davis (Tbittle IMountain). 

You will take wliat men y<»u have and ln‘!p lo’iiig tlu' machine gun down 
tlie hill. 

lilNDKTp’KLT, 

Tlien liore is a message to Sergt. Casey: 

From: Lieut Linderfelt, C, O. Camp. Berwind. Noveml»er I.*), 191.3. 

To: Acting Sergt. Casey, IVI. G, (Battle Mountain). 

If nothing ean be diseovered on tlie hills of the enemy, you ca!\ lei two of 
your men come d(Ovn to oat. and ladieve th<‘ olher t.\() when they return, so 
they cun breakfast. Aside from that, hold your present ])osition until further 
orders. 

Linderfelt. 


Then here is mes.'sage No. 3, to commanding oilicer C.amp Berwind, October 
29. 1013: 


Message No. 3. 


OCTOIIEH 20, 1013. 

Co^rMANDiNG Offtckk. C'liiijt Riiiriinl : 

About .oO rebels counted came from undor steel bridge 4dP yards north of rebel 
camp on C. & S. at one time l>ack to tluar <’aiii|). Beimels .still observed at bridge. 
Tent colony is now .seen to be alive. An oe<*asi4inal shot, niiinbering 2.5 now, 
lieard far away, apparently nortli of rebel camp. 

lilNDEBFELT. 

Receivetl 10.22. Messenger sent lo.HO. 

Scott, Lieut, 


Tlien here is a message frcun lileiit. Seott. No. .5. dated October 29, 1013: 


Message No. .5. 

Ol’TOHER 29, 1013. 

Commanding Offtceu, Cam)) Ifcririml: 

Your order relative mounted scmits at 10.24 a. m. received at 11.4.5. Same 
has l>een compIie<l witli. 

Scott, Lieut. 

Foot messenger: Time 11. re<-eived 11.12 a. in. 

LlNDERi'ELT. 

Then here is aiudher message from Lieut. Scott, datcsl 7.4.5 a. m., October 29: 


OcToaF.a 29—7.4.5 a. m. 

Commanding Officeu. Camp ftcnrin/l: 

Get splendid view of strikers’ tents with field glass, and can see no strikers 
and iHit three fires giving smoke. 

Scott, Lieut. 

lleceived 7.03 a. m. 
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Then here is a message dated Octolx^r 30. 1013. to me from Lieut. Scott : 
Message No. 1. 

OC TOBKR 30. 1013. 

Lieut. Linderfelt, camp Benvind: 

No need for any alarm here just now. Kel)els parading in regular forma- 
tion around their capip. Great elieering. Autos, etc., going in and out occa- 
sionally from their camp. 

Scott, LicvJ. 

Foot messengi'r; 11.15; receive<l 11.2*J. 

InVUERFEI.T. 


Then here is message G, October 'Jb. 1013, from Lieut, Scoii : 


Mes.sage No. G. 


OcnmER L*0, JOl.'V 

Commanding Officer, Catnp Benvind: 

Three hundred rebels counted are 4)l)serve<1 in Ludlow (himp. Keeping close 
ob.servation on tlieni. Do not anticipate leaving their camp tins afternoon. 


Scott. Lirul . 


Fo<»t inossenger; 3 p. in.; iweived 3.14 p. m. 

Tlieu here is a message from Sergt. Hooker: 

10.2G 

Oapt. Linderfelt: 

The miners are all leaving their c.amp and are concentrating on that knoll 
where they fired on us Monday, and there is a train coining. Theii* forces are 
ail gathering in front of their tents. The hill along the D. II. G, traek is lined 
with them. Send me instructions. 

Sergt. G. 1''. Hooker, 
Commandinif Out pout. 

Received 10.26. 

Then liere is a message from Lieut. Scott: 

IMessage No. 2, 

November 1. 

Rebels have baited aliout TtH) yards southeast of camp. Head of our infantry 
and cavalry are seen marcbiiig toward rebels toward Kerwind east of Ludlow. 

Scott, Lionl. 

Foot message, 10.15. 

Chairman Walsh. Flxcu.se me. I was aske<l to ask a qne.stion hy Gommis- 
sioner Weinstock. Wliat tinM‘ did the tnM>ps come into tlh‘ held? 

Tdeut. Linderfelt. They relieveil rne on November 1. 

Chairman Wai.sh. So that all of this was iluring the time you were a deputy 
sheriff under SherilT Gresham? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. No, .sir; I was acting after that first tiglu at T.udlow as a 
militarv ofiicer entirely. 

Chairman Walsh. As a lieutenant in the National (biard of Golorado? 

Tiieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. After the first figlit? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir ; this fight I have just explained. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you commanding the troops at that time or com- 
manding deputy sheriffs? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Deputy sheriffs. To explain, I can go on tliere— well, 
after this fight Saturday I hud retiml to Berwiiid Cutiyon ; we had a small 
skirmish, as I explained,* Monday—or Sunday morning, rather. I think one of 
these telegrams— some of them I have misplaceii. I probably have them, but in 
my hurry I did not gather them all up, po.ssibly. 

Chairman Walsh. You can supply any afterwards. 

Lieut. Ltnderfeit. But I wired— the telephone line was our. You see tliey 
had taken pos.sesslon of this station— the section hou.se— and were intercepting 
our wires— the telephone wires— which were on the same line. They would 
holler and make a noise or something, so that we could not get telephone mes- 
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sages out, and finally burned the section house that Sunday afternoon. In 
doing that, destroyed our telephone connuunications and also our communica- 
tions with Trinidad, So I had to get these out over the Berwind wire. 

Well, the Sunday that I received the telegram from the general that I sub- 
mitted, saying that I would be relieved by a sufficient force of deputies, and 
they would come in contact with strikers about 10 o’clock that morning. They 
did, and it was not until about 3 o’clock that afternoon. They had gathered 
up what men they could by orders of Gen. Chase, in Trinidad, belonging to B 
Company, Second Infantry, which company has been in existence there for quite 
a while; I don’t know how long; five or six years, I imagine. They were 
composed principally of Mexicans. 

They managed to get together about 15 of these men. There were 3 ser- 
geants detailed there as instructors to that company — Sergt. Hooker, Sergt. 
Taylor, and Sergt. Arnold. They were living in the armory under the pay 
of the State, as I understand it — no; I am not positive about this, but they 
were, I know, living in the armory and the State was paying for their meals, 
and I think they received -pay. They were guarding the armory because there 
was quite a bit of property in there. I should imagine 60 stand of rifles, 
boxes of ammunition, and equipment that goes with the company. 

Sergt. Hooker was the ranking sergeant. Gen. Chase instructed him to 
report to Sheriff Gresham with his command, as many ns he could assemble, 
and the 17 reported under command of Sergt. Hooker. They got into a special 
train with the machine gun that the sheriff sent. Now, I can’t say whether 
the sheriff sent that, because I don’t know whether he did or not, but anyway 
a machine gun came out with them. They went out to Ramey siding and 
wore driven back by strikers. We could see the fight from the hills very 
plainly. The rebels were along at Green Ranch and Water Tank Hill, and, iii 
fact, as far over as Ramey. The soldiers and deputies were driven back 
from there. There was, I think, about 50 deputy sheriffs in this train and 17 
soldiers. Well, they went back to Forbes Junction, detrained there. They 
had five men slightly wounded, but none of them seriously. It was princi- 
pally the soft-nosed bullets would strike the steel cars, and flying to pieces, 
splintering, and it was the pieces of lead and the pieces of the steel jacket 
that had wounded these men ; none of them Imt what they could march over 
the hill. They came up over the hills and came into the upper end of Ber- 
wind Canyon that evening. I think they left two men that were serious — 
a little more serious than the others. One was shot through the arm, but 
no bone broken; I think it was a piece of steel jacket that went through his 
arm. I saw him later. They got in there about evening. 

At that time Charles Neal, the superintendent whom I was working with, 
and I had taken military control of the wiiole situation at that time as far as 
T could. I found some National Guardsmen working at these places, and I 
immediately T)laced them on duty. One of them wms Lieut. Scott. They came 
in there. Sergt. Hooker reported to me. Sergt. Hooker and 16 meu reported 
to me for duty as military officer from—there that evening. I found one man 
whose rank was a first sergetfnt in C Company, Second Infantry, a man who 
had had an immense amount of experience, being over in the Islands with 
me. I placed him in command of the machine gun. T took possession of the 
machine gun at that time. The machine gun w^as a 7-millimeter, Colt’s auto- 
matic. 

That night— let me see; wait a minute— I understood in my conversation 
that night which I had from Gen. Chase over the phone that I w'as to take 
military control of the situation and that martial law had been declared. 
Now, that was Sunday night. I did so, so far as 17 men anrl guardsmen whom 
I found working in tlie mine, and reported to me from time, to time, until I 
had about 20 or more National Guardsmen, who, of course, were not in uni- 
form and not with their equipment. I took possession of this detachment 
anyway. That night Mr. Neal phone<l, I think, IMr. Welborn — at that time 
I didn’t know who he phoned, but it was to the “ big boss,” he said, and 
he told him that we had (h>ne enough and to get those women and children 
out of there if we couhl not hold them. We held a council of war that night 
to decide what to do next morning. A. C. Felts w^as there, who, I think, la 
a member of or manager of the firm of Baldwin-Felts. Mr. Felts had some 
men with him, deputy sherlff.s. Whether they were regular deputies or 
where they came from I didn’t know the men, and don’t know but few of them 
to this day. Some of them, I think, are still serving as regular deputy sheriffs 
that he brought with him. We decided— or in that conference that evening. 
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we decided — about what we ouj(ht lo do that ul^^llt, what we were to do the next 
morning to protect ourselves, the women, and children, the property, etc. We 
decided that the scheme of occupying the lilll with the machine gun and the 
17 Springfield rifles that the soldiers had, and a carbine which I had — they 
were the only real high-powered guns we had — that we would occupy that hill 
long before dayliglit, which we did, and we were entrenched, had our trenches 
with screens in front of the trenches long before daylight, and the men were 
all in position at daylight. 

Felts was to take what men he had and clear the hills around the canyon. He 
was to do this under the cover of the machine gun and the Springfield rifles. I 
think it was about 2 o’clock in the morning when we reached this conclusion; 
and I think at 3 o’clock I moved out and occupied the position which we did. At 
daylight we had three, I think, power glasses; Lieut. Scott had one, I liad 
a pair, and there was a pair that some man had that was with the machine gun. 

Just at daylight we could see them coming across to the canyon on the hills 
on the other side of the canyon— Her wind Fanyon. We were on this hill here 
[indicating], the canyon was here, with the houses and women and children 
and stores — the miners lived in these canyons, and the other hill across was 
where they were coming over. 1 did not tire. And T held my lire, because it 
would expose our position as soon as wo fired, and I waited for an alfsolute 
certainty tlmt they were attacking, and firing, before I fired. 

They got into position around the hill, ami, in fact, we were on a higher 
hill than they were. Our side of the canyon was higher, and they were coming 
down to this rim rock across an open space about ItK) yards where there were 
no trees, just simply bunch grass; taking up a position along this rim rock 
we could see them very plainly coining down in this direction, and tlien they 
were about— about ludf past 0 or a (juarter to 7 tlu‘y oi)ened up fire into the 
canyon. Tiioy kcid working up tla^ canyon, some ukui kept showing up, more 
men showing up and working up tlie canyon until they were opposite the pow^r 
lioiiso, and it was that detachment that shot the two children in bed in the 
bouse nbo^e tlie power bouse. Xow. I tliiidv they tired for 30 minutes— that 
those men were moving. 

Chairman Walsh. How many strikers: were there? 

Lieut. Ltnderfelt. At that time? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Lieut. Ltnderfelt. AVell, they were comiimally arriving until I think about 
400 w^ere immediately around Herwind. 

The men WTirited to fire, hut it was not a jiroper thing to do at that time, 
until they got into a position where, if I had fire<l on them, they eould not slip 
over the ridge and down the otIkm* side, and thou that would have Ix'on an end 
to it. Coming dowm the hill, getting a position in the rim rock, I could control 
it w’ith the Springfields, and I c<mUl use a plunging fire on them with the 
machine gun. 

About 30 minutes after the shooting — after the first .shooting — they opened 
up on tliese men wdio w'ere firing from the lionsi^s and stores in the canyon. 
Then I opened up. I gave the oi’dor, “Clip fire,” and “IXvo clips,” “ IMachino 
gun,” until “(’ease fire,” was given. The men were in their shelter trenches, 
opened up and gaAC them two elijis a piece, and about 200 or i should say, 
shots out of I lie machine gun. 'riien we ceased. Then this fire from the rocks, 
from above the canyon, absolutely stoppinl at that time. 1 don't know Avhether 
it was a surprise or wdiother it was 

Chairman Walsh. ^Yhat do you mean by two clips? 

Llout. Linderfelt. Two clips — a service rille holds a clip of shells in the 
loading at one time of five shells, so that two clips would he 10 shells. 

Then I gave the order for picket shots to Sergt. Arnold and Sergt. Taylor, 
both of them, expert rifle shots and quallfled at the range. I knew^ of them. 
There were two Mexicans in the command who had ser^'ed in the Kegular 
Army. One of them had shown me his papers as a sharpshooter. I gave 
orders for them to fire. The machine gnn wos to fire single shots only, wdilch 
fire wo kept np all day, either by a volley. c(uuplete volleys, or individual fire 
when we could see an object to fire at. from both the machine gun and the 
men. That went on until about 10 o’clock. We saw^ them from the hills oppo- 
site us. I think it wtis about 10 o’clock a snow’storin started up and it was a 
very heavy wot snow^ and sqnally in betw^een times, the clouds — there would be 
rifts In the clouds, the clouds came right over us, we could see a rift in the 
cloud and see across the canyon occnsionairy. When wo saw them wo. could 
see these men moving up or down across the canyon. The firing had almost 
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eutir(^]y rensal. I think wimt firiiig tlioy doiif then was when there was a rift 
in the clouds, they would tire through tlie rifts. 

At 12 o’clock the fight was entirely over with. Now, what tl»e results of that 
fight was, about that, I don’t know. We found a great many pools of hlooil 
up there, and I think tliousands of empty shells. The bullets we picked up 
that were given me were every one soft nosed 30-30 and some 25 Remington 
rimU^s. 

Chairman A^'ALS^. What were the easiialties upon your side? 

Lieut. LiNDEiiKELT. The only casualties on our side were the tiiree children, 
or tJio children hit. There had been men scraped, but no disabling wounds. 

Cluiirman Walsh. Commissioner O’Counell wants to know what was the 
minutue or the form that was gone tlu'ough to change your status from a 
depuO' sheriff to an officer of the militia. 

Lieut. LiJfDEBJ'Ei/r. I had been an ofIi<*er of the militia for two years or more. 

Chairman II’alsh. Yes; but was there auy action taken by any .superior 
officer that changtsl your status? 

Lieut. Lindekkelt. Exactly; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlait? 

Lieut Lindekfelt. It was from Gen. Chase t*) take military control of the 
situation. 

Chairman Walsh. To take military control of tiie .situation? 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman t\ ALSH. P>y wiiat authority (iid you (iedure martial law, or a state 
of insurrection, or whatev(‘r you did? 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. I understood at that time that martial law had beeii de- 
clared by the governor. Anyway, whether it wjis or not. it was slmply—I 
understood from Gen. Clia.se, and conse<juently it wa.s my order. The first order 
I Issued wa.s 

Chairman Wal.sh. At that time the governor liad not orderetl out the troops? 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. No, sir; exceed tlie 17 men at TriJiidad. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Where did you have your communications with Gen. 
Chase, from where — where was lie? 

Lieut. Lindeuff.lt. He wins at the statehous<*. 

Cliairmaii Wat.sh. In Denver? 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. I don’t know how it was arranged, hut I could get him on 
the phone imineiliatoly, and if the phone was not working I could get a vvhv to 
him at once. 

Cliainuau Walsh. Proceed. 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. We followed from that time — after that fight I kept tlie 
machine gun on the hill, and from the troops at night I would throw heavy 
out]iosts on the farther hills to protect the camp and give us an alarm and give 
us time to get into po.sition before they arrived there. I laid informed Gen. 
Chase of everything tlint had taken place. On the l.st of November, Col. Davis 
came in, with, I think, about four c()inpanie.s, a battalion of troops. 

Chairman Walsh. What wa.s the .seeming purpose of the strikers In making 
the attack? ‘ 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. De.struction of llie canyon. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, tlie pr(>perty in the canyon, you mean? 

Ideut. Lindekfelt. The property and the men working thei'e. 

CTiairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Lieut. Linderfi:lt. Yes. Col. Davis came in on the 1st of November. I was 
not in uniform; had no uniform with me; took my detachment <iow'n to the 
steel bridge at Ludlow and reported to Col. Davis. He ordered my company 
back to Berwind to stay there. They .started in from the mouth of the canyon 
and disarmed every man who had a gun, and made a search, taking guns. 
The miners, mine guards, mechanics, .storemen, .supeiintendents, and foremen 
turned over their guns. They did not turn over the machine gun, becau.se I 
had taken possession of that myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Whose machine gun was that? 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. I don’t know who It belonged to. It either belonged to tlie 
coal companies, or the Baldwin-Felts ; It might have belonged to the sheriff. 
We got it from the sheriff, because I saw the gun previous to that lu the .sheriff’s 
office. 

Chairman W.\lsh. It was not part of the military fKjuipment of the State? 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. No, sir; we are not supplied with machine guns. They 
disarmed everyone in the canyon, even to taking the rifles from the .stores, and 
the ammunition. In fact, I believe he gave orders to dlsaimi men, everyone, 
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and they disarmed me — some sergeant who didn't know me, not in uniform, dis- 
armed me. Of course, I explained and got my ui’ius back at once. They took 
possession of all the guns, took all these mine guards—they wouldn’t go into a 
town without protection, and I think they t<M)k them out that cvening—yes, I 
know they took them out that evening, into Trinidad where there was — we 
had — the general had ordered out the troops that night to protect them, because 
these strikers were going to take them out and hang them, when they were in 
the corridor of the hotel. 1 was in town that evening and had pnx'ured my 
uniform, so tliat I remeniher that very distinctly, because I was on duty prac- 
tically all night Then I liad to reiK)rt to the gtaieral. 

Now, I found in Berwind quite a number of ex-sokliors ; I do not mean hun- 
dreds of them, but 8 or 9 or 10, good, clean-looking men; so I enlis|e<l them on 
November 1. Some men had four years in tlie Navy, some men had serveil an 
enlistment in the Army, and some had more. One liad been hrst lieutenant in 
the Virginia National Guard; and they wei'e. very desii'able men and soldiers, 
so I enlisted them at that time into B Company, Second Infantry. Cupt 
Haefliger, Company A, First Infantry, was stationed at BcTwind, and si) way 
B Company, Second Infantry — my company. We remained a pennaucjit gar- 
rison there at Berw ind. 

Chairman Walsh. I have l)een asked by Commissioner Lennon to ask you 
what w’as the occupation of these men that you enlisted at the time of their 
enlistment or prior thereto? 

Lieut. Lindkufelt. Why, some of these men W'ere w’orking around the mines. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat were tlicy, ineelmnics or miners or mine guards? 

Lieut. Linderfei.t. Some were deputy sheriffs. Tla^re were noiu' I enlisted, . 
a.s I remember, w'ere mine guards at that time, although there were four or five 
or six — six, I think — wdio enlisted in my detachment that were deputy sherifC.s— 
regular deputy sheriffs, paid by the county. Well, then, from November 1 on, 
wliy, it was the same occupation— military occupation of that district I was in 
command of. 

Cliairinan Walsh. AAdien were the troops called out by the govi'rnor? 

Lieut. Lindebfelt. Sir? 

Cliairinan Walsh. When w'as the order made by the governor for the ti'oops 
to go into the field; what was the date? 

Lieut. Lindebfelt. I think the 28th of Octoh<*r; hut I was rolievi'd Novem- 
ber 1. 

Cliairnian Walsh. I wish you would state now. as hrieily and concisely but 
as fully as possible, your exiierience with the strikers <iurlng lie* early part of 
the occupation by the militia after the governor’s call. 

Lieut. Linuerfelt, You mean the general relative comlitions l).'(w(‘en 

(.’hairman Walsh (interrupting). At the early stage 

Lieut Lindebfelt (interrupting). The military ami strikers? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; during the early occupation. 

Lieut Lindebfelt. Well, we were patrolling; of c*ours<‘, being cavalry, wo 
wore mounted shortly afterwanls, but we did practically all tlie pHtrolliug in 
that vicinity. We used to patrol as far as Aguilaf and Forbes and Cliicosa and 
Black Hills, and back over on tlie mesa back of Hastings and Delagua, and In 
that country. There was a company stationed at Hastings, L First and K 
First at Ludlow dejiot, ami I used to do nmst of the patTOliing for that vicinity 
on account of lieing mounted. I liad about — we tried to kwp up about 50 men, 
but I think our general average was about 37 or 38. I am not in command of 
that company, and .so I haven’t tlie morning reports of it. 

The relations at that time lietween (lie National Guard and the striking 
miners I should say were particularly friendly, with the exception of a few 
individuals. At tliat time I was searcldng for arms frequently, and of course 
they were hid and I had quite a bit of diftlculty In getting them, and I eamo 
into contact more or le.s.s with tliem; and there were two or three searches of 
the tent colony. We were particularly unfortunate to incur the enmity of the 
strike leaders almost at the outset, principally, I think, due to tlie fact tliat 
we had been In that flglit of the 28tli, I think It was — yes; Monday, the 28tli 
of October — with the.se Mexicans, Now, these Mexicans who were with me 
were, as far as their military ability goas— I would not want bettor men ‘than 
tliey were — obeyed orders better. But they w'ore immensely useful in many 
ways. They could gather information from all over the country, and tkey 
did, w^hich w'as a very valuable thing for a military commander to have. They 
knew practically all of these first miners in the tent colony — tliese fir.st people 
that were in the tent colony — tlie Americans, the Mexicans, the few^ Greeks, 
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and Italians that were then there. They were repeatally told that they had 
better quit that National Guard or they would get them as soon as they left, 
but we did not pay much attention to that. But at that time, at the first, when 
they first started to really search the tent colony for arras, merely going in and 
looking through the tents, the different organizations were ordered in from 
different parts of the field to surround the tent colony and take charge of it. 
I think principally where my first great difllculty, or great difiiculty, arose was 
from the fact that I was not properly backed up by some of my superior officers, 
not to — for Instance, Maj. Kennedy and Capt. van Oise would lay blame onto 
me or my command when it should be some one else, or where no blame should 
have bceen laid. 

One time there was an old man about 65 years old had come in to visit his 
daughter at Hastings, and betweim the Ludlow depot and the corner of the 
Ludlow tent colony he was assaulted by one or two individuals — I don’t know 
who they were, but they were from the tent colony — and badly beaten up. I 
was at the depot at that time with a detachment on patrol. Maj. Kennedy 
told me to go and arrest that man or those men that beat this man up. There 
was only one way for a soldier to obey a military order of that kind — to get 
the man; and the only way to get him was to go after him. So I started in 
with the tent colony. I took about 18 men. There was another detachment, a 
patrol, came to tlie depot a miuute or two after 1 was sent — Maj. Kennedy’s 
men— and they reported to me. I went up there and detailed a sergeant and 
seven men to go to one en<l of the tent colony and have every man in the tent 
colony come down to the other end of the tent colony. Then I had them go 
'one at a time acro.ss the road to the other side of the tent colony where this 
old man could identify them. When I was half way through I was told by 
tlu'se men in there that the man was gone that I wanted ; but I kept on until 
we V'ore all through, but we did not find the man. I reported to Maj. Kennedy 
that I could not find the man. He asked me what I hml done and I told him, 
and when I went back up to Ludlow I found Capt. van Oise’s company as- 
sembled under arms. And two or thi'ee days afterwards some of these — two 
men that I was talking to at the tent colony told me that Capt. van Cise and 
Maj. Kennedy said I had no authority to do anything of that kind; that it 
was absolutely wrong, and they were going to have me taken care of by the 
general for that. It was that kind of talk that placed the blame on me, whore 
it should not have been. There was no blame there. It was the pro))er and 
only thing to do. 

Then this feeling, gradually increased, and the fact was reported at the tent 
colony tliat we wore all Baldwin-Felts thugs and murderers— oh, well, there is 
no use of going into that; it has been published broadcast- -but the fact was 
tliat when tliey found I had not been imported from Texas or West Virginia, 
or wherever it was, or had not made my living by a gun, and came from this 
Stale of Colorado and Imd lived here 21 years, then these men that I Inul willi 
me were Baldwiri-Felts thugs. 

Well, we had more or loss trouble — in January I went away on a personal 
matter, and 1 had leave of absence, I think, for 10 days; and in my absence 
T.ieut. Lawrence was placed In command of the company 

Chairman Walsh. By the way, wlierc is TJeut. Lawrence now, do you know? 

Lient. LinperH'U.t. I think he is in the south, somewhere; in the smith field 
somewhere. 

Chairman Wausii. In this State? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I am not certain of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Lieut. Ijnderfelt. But he had more or less trouble with the Mexicans, and 
finally they decided they would relieve them from duty and would enlist other 
men. At that time there were many of the men in the National Guard— well, 
not many — but enlistments expired, and these men would go home to Denver or 
wherever they lived and write me; I had many letters from them asking If 
they could serve with me If they would reenlist. I said, come down here and 
I will enlist you. Quite a numl)er came to me that way. I think our second 
enlistment in the National Guard Is for one year; Sergt. Hooker, Sergt. 
Taylor, Sergt. Cullom, and several enlistments expired at that time and I 
immediately enlisted them In the second. Men were transferred from other 
commands to me, assigned to duty with me or transferred ; and these Mexicans 
had been relieved and we filled up the company as much as possible that way, 
but never over 30 or 35 men, although we had 50 equipments— 60 horses. 
Lieut. Bigelow, I think, when his company was relieved, reported with six men 
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from his company ; reported for duty with B Second ; and Avhen L went home, 
the first organizations were relieve<l, and as the organizations were relieved 
from time to time men were assigned to my command, men that wished to stay. 
There was no work here in Denver at that time. They had received only one 
payment from the State and they had three or four months coining, some of them, 
and probably some of them two. They couldn’t get their money and the only 
thing to do was to remain in the service, and they asked to be assigned to my 
command, or were assigned to my command by orders; but most of them asked 
to be assigned to my command. 

Those men— the personnel of the command from the 1st of November until 
the troops were withdrawn from the southern field was changed entirely— 
practically every man in it. Now, soldiers or men that I knew, I had written 
away for — to join rno — men that I knew would make good sergeants and pos- 
sibly good officers and lieutenants. One man who had served with me in 
Mexico had joined me and I made him sergeant in my trooi*, and that is what 
the troop is composed of. No\v, then, if orders— the first principle, the funda- 
mental principle of a military organization is blind, absolute, implicit obedi- 
ence to orders without fpiestion. I hope I have been taught that as a soldier. 
I hope I have been taught that and I try to do it. 

Ohairman Walsh. What w'as your military title at that tiiuel 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. Where? 

Chairman Walsh. I am speaking of now. 

Lieut. LindeiU'Elt, Oh, I was in command. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Lieut. Lindeiuelt. IMy rank is first lieutenant, battalion adjutant, Second 
Infantry. I am battalion adjutant to Maj. Reeves, commanding First Bat- 
talion, Second Infantry. I am not a company officer. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Lieut. Lindeiu-elt. It looked to us at Berwiud, and it does more so now than 
ever, tliat any real work that they did not care— Maj. Kennedy or Capt. van 
Cise did not care to do was forced on me. Anyw'ay, 1 was pusiied— I and my 
command were puslied into the limelight. I <lon’t remember the exact date of 
that bai’bed wire business, but it is all contained in tlie adjutant general’s re- 
port to the governor. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, briefly sketch it. if you wall, as somotldng has been 
said about it. 

Lieut. Lindeefelt. 1 bad gone to Aguilar with tlie detachment, and we split 
the detachment, and sent one detachment to Barnes and tlie other detacliment 
was going to Aguilar. ISIaj. Hainrock was at Aguilar, and Maj. Kennedy at 
Ludlow’ in command. The detachment split as w’e passed the tent colony. 
Before it split I found a barbed wire ontanglemerit stretclied across the road 
and from tlie position of ibc wire and the way it had been placed I thought 
it had been placed there just a few minutes previous to our arrival there, prob- 
ably from the time they saw us up at the top of the hill, or leaving Ludlow 
station. I took the barb wire ui». I disniouiUed myself and I think Sergt. 
lilcDonald, and I picked the barbed wore up an<l threw it back across over the 
road. I WTiit on to Aguilar, and the other detachment went to Barnes. 

Coming hack — I think Sergt. Taylor was in eoinniand of the detachment; 
and coming back Corpi. thitliliertson \Aas riding as advance guard, or you 
might say, an advance individual, or advance point to a small party of that 
kind. It being dark he struck the same wore, or not the same wire, but a 
double strand of wire stretched across the road from post to post. \Vliether 
it was fastened or loosely tied or not, 1 don’t know’, but the wire w’as there. 
Cuthbertson’s horse stumbled, he fell, and his horse stepped on him here 
[indicating in tlie low’er part of the cliest], and T thought he w’os very badly 
hurt at that time. I hud come back from Aguilar, not around by (lie tent 
colony, but across througli the foothills and then down into Ludlow. When I 
got to the depot Sergt. Taylor Immediately reported w’hat had occurred. 
While I was standing there one of Capt. van Cisc’s men said: “I cun show 
you the man w’ho put that wire there — who done that.” I said ; “ You bring 
him here,” and he brouglit a young man over there. I says : “ Did you stretch 
that wire?” Now, I am not saying varbatim what I said, because I don’t 
remember. Possibly I used— I swore. Wlieii one of your men is badly hurt 
and your horse is cut— I probably did not use my best judgment in regard to 
language. If there were any ladles there, I did not know it — at the time I 
swore I don’t know about it. 1 did not intentionally sw’ear in front of them. 
I asked this man w hy he stretched that w ire tliere. He said he didn’t do that. 
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I 8alil : “ Where are you from?” He said ; “ The tent colony. Louie know me.” 
I said : “ I \\ill bring Louie.” So they brought Louie Tikas up, and I said : 
“Do you know this man?” He said: “No; I never saw him before.” “Well,” 
I said, “ he says he knows you.” “ Now,” I said, “ Louie, wliat do you kiiow 
about this wire business?” And Louie said: “I don’t know anything about it; 
don’t know anything about it at all.” I said : “ Oh, yes, you do. Some one knows 
about that wire business, because that is twice within an hour that it has been 
placed there. Now, somebody knows al)out it. And if you are going to streteii 
l)arb-wire entanglements across the road and have our horses killed, I am going 
to get every bit of wire around your fence — around that tent colony — and take 
it away from there.” Louie said he didn’t know. 

And finally the boy tiiought, I suppose, tliat he was going to be in bad 
repute for lying, so he said; “Why, you know me; I am so-and-so, and live in 
tent so-and-so.” I don’t recall the number of the lent and so on. And finally 
Louie said : “ Yes, I am acquainted witli him.” I said : “ Now, you lied to me, 
and now you are lying about lliat wire.” xind I turned to the sergeant there 
and I said: “Place both of the men” — I placed both of them under arrest Im- 
meiliately — one at a time ; not at the same time, hut immediately ; and I said : 
“Take these men over to Capt. van Ciso's company.” And I had some argu- 
ment with Lieut. Dahl at that time. At tliat time he >vas Maj. Kenne^ly’s 
adjutant. I don’t know whether he was right then or later. He was acting 
at that time, if he was not. Now, we had .some argument about the way 1 was 
being treated. I felt, and do yet, that jMaj. Kennedy, Lieut. Dahl, and Oapt. 
van Oise were with the— I don’t say in sympatliy with them, but they worked 
with them, done everything they possibly could for tliem, to throw all tliis blame 
onto me so they would be clear; and I don’t know whether it is from Intense 
ignorance of military alTair.s on their part, or something worse, but anyway I 
was to blame for all lids fuss. 

We had some argument, and I said : “ Turn these men over to the depot 
guard and I will put charg('S against tliem in the morning.” Mr. Farber, 
station agent, says: “What did yen bit that man for?” I said: “What man?” 
He said : “ That boy ” that I had struck ; that he wms cut on the head, and he was 
going to take him into the depot. Now, he was a military prisoner and we 
have surgeons of our own. Tt is 200 y.ards from the depot to Capt. van Oise’s 
camp or Maj. Kennedy’s camp, and is a very usual matter to have surgeotis 
of our own; and we don’t call anyone else only in extreme cases where we have 
no surgeons, or no medical officers with us, to dress wounds and bother 
with anything of that kind. I looked ai tlie man, and the man was not, to 
my notion, hurt, but be may have been struck. Farber said I struck 1dm. 
Well, I did not strike him. I aske<i the boy; I said: “Do you .say I struck 
you?” He .said; “No, you didn’t strike me.” I didn’t strike the boy. I don’t 
know wlio (lid and didn't see anyone bit him. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any other military offiror there at the time? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. At wlmt time? 

Chairman Walsh. At the time of this controversy? 

Tileut. Linderfelt. That he #as cut. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you liear from juiy person wliat drew the blood on 
his face? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. That he was cut, 

Ohnirmnn Walsh. Do you know who hit him? 

Tdeut. Linderfelt. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yon inquire there at the time who struck him? 

Lieut. liTNDFJiFEi.T. Yes ; I did inquire at the time who striu'k him, and I 
couldn’t, In the time I had — that boy was not a military — I didn’t have him a 
prisoner, as I recall it now. lie had gone around the depot and he had talked 
with Farber in the meantime. Then he came back and told Louis Tikas where 
he lived and what his name was and all about it; and it was either at that 
time — but at the time I was talking to him or that I was there, I saw no one 
strike him, nor did 1 strike him. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was he out of your sight from the time you 
saw him no more until the time you saw him hurt? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Oh, five or six minutes, I .should say. 

Chairman Walsh. How old was the boy? 

Tdent. Ltnderi-'ei.t. The boy wa.s 18 or 19. 

Chairman Walsh. What wa.s your theory or your oi>in!ou as to who struck 
him? 
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Lieut. Linderfelt. Well, niy real theory of the matter i>; tliat one of my men 
hit hiiii on account of this barbed wire matter, bt*eause they tiioupht by him 
being pointed out by Capt. van Cise's man that he was the man that put this 
barbed wire up. 

Chairman W alsh. Did you hear by hearsay or ascertain by heursuy or 
otherwise who the man was that did hit him? 

Lieut. Linderfei.t. No, .sir. 

Chairman Wat..sh. Or wliat he hit him with? 

Lieut. Lini)ei{ 1 'Elt. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, proceed, then. 

Lieut. Ltnueiuklt. Well, 1 tuiaied these two prisoners over to tlio depot guard. 
In the meantime Lieut. Dahl had either gone or sent for Maj, Kennedy. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Well. I understand, then, you did not turn him over as a 
prisoner until after his head was hUvding — after he had l>een struck? 

Lieut Lindekfelt. No; I placed him under arrest when 1 was talking with 
I.iOulc Tikus. 

Chairman Wa(.sh. You ])lacod him under arrest then, did you? 

Lieut. IjInoeki' E i.T. Yes, sir; either ;it that time or imiiK'diately after, and T 
turned him over to the depot guard, and they look him over to the camp, and 
between the camp and the dei)ot Maj. Kennedy released him. He phoned 
Gen. Chase that I liad arnvsred Louie the Greek and h(‘ had let him go and 
I had no rigid to do it. Weil, Gen. Chase plione<l him to rearrest tliat man 
immediately until he had time to lind oid wliat cliarges I ha«l against liim, 
which he did. Now, that l)arhed wire — that w.as the .second time 

Chairman Walsh, One moment. Fa‘fore we leave that, Commissioner Wein- 
Stock wants to know, had he l)een stru<*k when you hrst talked to him? 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. No, .sir; I don’t think .so. Now, I couldn’t .say whether 
he was or not, not knowing liow he got the eul, but lie showtsl a mark hei‘e 
{indicating on the lieadl—u slight mark. Now, that wire business there was— 
two or tliree or four times after that we would lind loose wire strung across 
the road. It is a county road, hy the way, this road; it is the road used from 
the flopot — and of course there was a whole lot of finding, d’lien there vva.s a 
lot of feeling hotwoon individuals— tiie striking miners got to know ns as in- 
dividuals and we got to know them as individuals, and some I talkoil to; and 
some they would tell me, well, they were going to get me, ami thi'y were going 
to do tills and going to do that “to that Herwind hunch.” And i liavi' lieard 
them down there in the tent colony when we were .starching the tent colony 
for arms or men, I heard them tell or nir.se the troops and C troopers Imviuse 
they wore yellow hat cords like we did, and of course the feeling gradually 
got bad; it is hound to between two armed hodie-s even if one lias their arms 
hid out. 

But then in this .searching of the tnit colony— iwav, for instance, this: One 
day there ains. — , a woman ; I didn’t know lior name tluai, hut I know now— 
It was Mrs. Tliomas — tol<i me — I was standing thi're holding my iiorse while 
the search was going on— told me a very long, lengthy, weird, wild tale about 
what I liad done to her just a few ininutes»hefore that, or trU^I to do, or 
attempted to do to her. <^f course slie didn’t know tliat I wms Linderfelt. 
And so I asked her finally— I said, “Do you know him?” “Oh, yes.” “Do 
you know him well,” I said. She said, “Oh. yes,” and slie went into details 
and told quite a number of incidents tliat had taken place. I said, “ Do you 
know Avho I am?” And she said, “ 1 think you are from Trinidad, aint you?” 
I said, “No; I am not from Trinidad, lint my name is Linderfelt, and' I am 
in command of the Herwind hunch.” Well, she didn’t believe It, and she asked 
Capt. van (Use about it, what 1 liad told her, or Lieut. Fisher, or some otlun* 
officer standing there, who I was. J>ince then I liave not lieard Mrs. Thomas 
tell any more of tiio.se stories, or 1 haven’t heard alioiit them. But the women 
in the colony would take tlic.se little ciilldren and line tliem out when we 
were searching, “Now, tell tlieni what they are, after me,” and I have lieard 
an American mule .skinner in tlie Philippine Islands drive eight hea<l of 
mules, but I never heard anything equal to it. Now, the nimi would not do 
that. They knew lietter than that. We wouhl not allow a man to do it ; but 
a woman or a little baby that can ju.st fairly Iksp, you can’t do anything with 
them; but just imagine what they are coming to wlien tliey grow up. 

Thl.s feeling, of cour.se, gradually got stronger and stronger and stronger. 
Of cour.se, now, 1 want to .say that when I first went down to the zone there, and 
they had been sending tliese reports. Gen. Gha.se for one, at Ludlow, and know- 
ing these deputies, I was in sympathy with the strikers. I am a miner myself, 
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nlthouffh I am a quartz miner, and I thought the abuse of the mine guards, that 
they were deliberately shooting up these camps, and that John D. Rockefeller 
was paying so miK?h a shot for it, or so much a man killed, or something else, 
^vas the kind of idea that I had of what was coming off there. But when I saw 
the treachery, the absolute lies that they published, the twisting of the truth 
wlilch they have done— they have the best press bureau on earth. Any man 
could be elected President of the United States if he had the press bureau that 
they have, if he was absolutely unknown. 

That Forbes fight— I mean that Ludlow fight, now, I have since found out 
from men in those tights, men I have talked to and know they told me the truth. 

I have heard it from both sides. I have talked with the strikers in this tent 
colony, Americans, that have told me the truth; and I have talked with ranch- 
men that have had to cow at night and swear by all that was holy that they 
were dead against us, but they told me at night, and when I got them off some- 
^viHTe— I have actually had to arrest men and take them up to Berwind Canyon 
to have them tell me something. They w('re afraid it would be repeated to that 
tent colony— for fear of thejr lives. 

These men told me that this fight was published in the papers, that light at 
I.udlow on the Saturday before the National Guard came in there, that we 
attacked that tent colony. Why, it is the dirtiest falsehood that ever happened. 
We were attacked. Wo were' sc'iit down there by Lawson — not by Lawson, but 
by Sheriff Gresham, by tin' ro(iuest (d Lawson, the request of Diamond and the 
iSdted ^line Workn'rs’ ollicial there, to see who started these lights and arrest 
them. I know who started the light now. I know who started that fight at 
Berwind Canyon wlien that man Wilkins was killed on the hill, and I know who 
started the fight when I was on the hill with 17 soldiers of the National Guard 
of (Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh, Who started the fight? 

TJeut. Lindekfelt. Those strikers in the tent colony, reinforced from Walsen- 
hurg, Aguilar, Trinidad, and all over the district. At the same time we were 
fighting for our lives at Berwind they wer(‘ tigliting soni(‘ at Hastings. There 
must have been, at all times, from the volume of fins fJ’oiu to 1,600 men 
engaged on their side. 

Now, of course, my feelings in this matter, as I saw things, as I looked at 
these people, 1 didn't see and don't sei* Ihiited Mine Workers, I don't see' a 
striker or a miner, hut I see a man who Is taking up his gun to defy the author- 
ities of the county, of the Stat(‘. 1 don't see liim as a striker. H(‘ is not a 
striker. You can* not consider him a striker. He is in reliellion and sedition 
against the statute laws of this Slate and of the United States, the Constitution 
of which every soldier in tlie National Guard is sworn to i)rotect and obey. 

Of course, I had a feeling a.gninst these men; hut if we could have settled it 
down then*, and they would have (urned over llieir arms like men, it would 
have bei'ii all right. There Is no peace in this State of Colorado if there are 
armed men, no matter whether th(*y are sli-ik('rs or mine gnai-ds or who they are. 
'Phe people in this State should have enough respect for the law to let the law 
judge these things, and when she strong arm of th(‘ law is thrown in— the 
National Guard of Colorado— y<m can not go at it with kid gloves; you have 
to get results and stop those things. 

Chairman Wai.su. Com mi.'^si oner O'Connell asked mo to iiKinire of you why 
you did not report to Sheriff Gresham instead of Gen, (.'hase at the beginning? 

Lieut. Li .XT)ET?FELT. I did both, but first to Gen. Chase; my duty was to the 
Slate first. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. Well, I am trying to explain this feeling that existed at 
tlmt time, accurately. 

Gradually, it got worse; from time to tinu* it .got worse; and these people 
were in those tents in the dead of winter, in that big storm, and were getting 
only $3 a week to live on, and w(‘re suffering untold hardship. The women and 
chiidren were up against it, you might say, and it wore on them and wore on us, 
and this constant, constant grinding and picking on a man will finally get him 
where he should not be; and he is not as calm as he should be; and it wore on 
both of us. 

Then these people were brought in there, and every time there were some 
men brought in there — strike breakers— it was the Berwind detachment that 
had to go down and quiet those people. 

Chairman Walsh. Why were you picked out? 

Lieut. LiNmmFELT. Because I was mounted, and they put all of it on me. 
The papers here in Denver at that time were all working on this same thing. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was responsible for the orders; what individuals? 
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Lieut. Lindebfelt. The orders were all rifjht ; I don’t question tlio orders. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean for sondinpr your <letaehment ; the Berwind people, 
who were always sent down, as you say? 

Lieut.. Linderfelt. Maj. Kennedy was my superior then and sent me orders. 
I don’t know where he got his orders. If he was not there, Oapt. van Cise was. 
I am a first lieutenant and Capt. van Cise ranks me. 

Chairman Walsh. So you were usually sent by Maj. Keimedv or (hipt. van 
Cise? 

Lieut. Lindebfelt. Yes, sir ; on direct orders from them. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it your detachment that did lla* princii)Ml part of the 
enforcement of the antipicketing law of tlie f^tate? 

Lieut. Lindebfelt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you the ones I hat had to go out and ordej- the 
strikers to desist from picketing? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Water Tank Hill has an old water tank on it and was 
not used by the railroad company, but tliere was an old water tank up there, 
and we called it Water Tank Hill. 

Chairman Walsh. Simply because there Is an old water tank up there uschI 
by individuals that own the land? 

Lieut. Lindebfelt. Yes, sir; that hill has command of the military situation 
around Ludlow. 

Chairman Walsh. What experience did yon have with the pickets of the 
strikers when you attempted to enforce the law? 

Lu'iit. Lindebeelt. The pickets would get on this hill. At first they used to 
have drinking parties up there; <S or 10 nr 15 of them would get a simdl keg 
of be('r and go up there and drink it, and when one would pass up and down 
Berwind Canyon or around the railroad track they would stop them — scabs and 
lots of others — and the conii)anies and the people complained, and whenever a 
man came out they would ask him wla'ro he was going, and lie would answer, 
“ Going to work,” And they would tell him, “ You k(‘(‘p drifting.” 

T had instructions — I tliink I reported at first what they were doing, and I 
was instructed by Maj. KmincMly to arrest anyone I found on that bill, and 
I did. Every man in onr detachment was Instructed, when they found anyone 
on the bill, to arri'st him. 1 told Maj. Kennedy to explain to those peojile over 
there that they must stay off of that lull, and I told the men when I first 
arrested them that they must stay off of that hill; that they were pieketing; 
that they had no business there, ami I had orders to arrest them. Sometimes 
I took tliem to luidlow and turned them over to Capt. van Cise, and he would 
hold them a day or two, and I think he worked them unloading eoal or making 
wjdks around his camp, or I would take them to my camp. 

Chairman M'alsh. Hew many did yon have under arrest; in tliat way? 

Lii'iit. Linderfelt. Sometimes 10 or Hi Cr(*eks, sometimes 10 or 12 Knlinns, 
and sometimes that many Mexicans ami sometimes that many Americans, but 
seldom were they mixed. 

Chnirman Walsh. Did you treat them as prisoners of war? 

T.ii'ul. Linderfelt. T took them up to my camp ami had thri'e or four of them 
helping the cook, and I gave tlimn the best T had — T-hone steaks, generally, »md 
the best cuts we had, ami almost every time when I r<‘leasod men four or five 
or six would come to me and ask me if we would not hold them prisoners; 
that they liked eat the grub, hut tlu'y wanted to he still c<umeeted with the tent 
colony. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any of them complain about being arrested in that 
way ? 

Lieut. Lindebfelt. Oh, yes; lots of them, hut that was their scheme. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any complaints made about being arrested that way? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Not to my men. 

Chairman Wal.sh. About how many men wore arrcst(‘d In that way during 
the occupancy by the military? 

Ideut. Tjnderfelt. Oh, some T would give supper and let them go that night 

Chairman Walsit. You arrested them upon orders, always? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. That was a stjinding order. 

Chairman Walsh. To arrest them for picketing? 

Lieut Linderfelt. Yes, sir; picketing, under ray orders, constituted being 
on Water Tank Hill. 

Chairman Walsh. Whether there— whether they said anything or not, did 
you consider that as picketing; whether the men on AVater Tank Hill said 
anything or not? . , , , , 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Oh, they said it, I know, for I have seen men reloaseil 
from duty upon that hill, and found out that, and it was reported to me that 
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they ^^ore picketing, and when I would get there with a detachment they were 
gone. But the work part of it — they didn’t object to work; they didn’t care 
about it. We treated them like men, and 1 wouhl talk to them. I flatter rayself 
that I made quite a number of friends, ^or many times after that when they 
would let me know thing.s they were going to do, or if things were coming up 
they would let me know anything they thought would help me. Some of these 
men, I believe — I knew dozen.s of them went up on that hill there — Italians, 
especially, and when I would get them they would say to me, “ I would like to 
get out of the tent colony; I am afraid.” And they would give me often thc^ 
names of their brother or cousin or wife, and a.sked if I could not get them 
out, and I would say, “The best thing for you to do is to go to Trinidad and 
tlien come up here on the train.” And I would ask them if they had any bag- 
gage, and if tbey said yes I w<uild ask them if I should get it out, and if they 
said yes I would get a little out at a time. If they had trunk, it was a difficult 
matter; and I would report to Maj. Kennedy or Capt. van Oise that those 
certain men would like to get out, and give them the name or a letter, if T 
recolvcnl one; hut usually if T knew their name, like Louie the Greek, they didn’t 
want to go. 

Ghaiimian AVa!,sh. At tills point we will take an adjournment until 2 o’clock. 
Kindly resume tlie stand, I.icutenant, at 2 o’clock. 

AFTKItNOON .SKSSlOX— li C. M. 

TESTIMONY OF LIEITT. KARI E. LINDERFELT— Continued. 

f’hairman Walstt. T.ieut. IJnderfelt. 

I believe wlien we Interrupted you at tlie recess that; you wej*e just detailing 
the manner in which you attempted to get persons out of the tent colony wlm 
desin'd to leave. You recall that, do you? 

Tiient. Lindkkfelt. Yes. 

Chairman Walstt, You had Just slated that if tliey had a trunk it was a 
difficult matter; and that you would report to IViaj, Keniu^ly or Capt, van 
Cise that tliose certain men would like to get out, and give them the name 
or a letter, if you received one, or If usually you knew their name, like Louie 
the Greek, tliey didn’t want to go. Hjid you finished on tliat? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I would give this man’s naim* or his friend’s name that 
wunteil to go out to Capt. van Cise or Maj. Kennedy, and they would let Louie 
the Greek or someliody, whoever was in cliarge, know. I think that mostly 
was at the first— would tell them that tliese men wanted to go and to let them 
go. Tliese men would lie brouglit in front of the officer, and they would .say 
they didn’t want to go. But then, of course, my supposition is tluit they wen' 
afraid to declare thom.se! ves. 

Ghairraan Walsh. Your ]X)int was tliat it was your interpi'ctntioii, your 
i<lea was the way it sliould luive iiemi dmu' was to take tliem out without mak- 
ing any investigation— without giving notice to anyliody else? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sii*; certainly. 

Cliainnaii Walsh. Wlien (’apt. van Cist* was meiitioiK'd, or any one of tlie.se 
othm* men, sucli as Tikas or somebody (‘Ise, tlu' obj(*cti<»n would b<‘ made ami 
iiitluence would be brought to bear upon the man .so they would not go? 

Lieut. Ltnderfelt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you anything else in that line? 

Lieut. Linderfet.t. Why, several times I have .sent detachments down there, 
a patrol under a noncommissioned officer, to wait at a certain place, a s]iecified 
place that we had agreed on, and these men would come out with suit cases, 
ami we would escort tlumi up the canyon, if they wuntotl to go, to Tabasco 
or Berwlnd insi<le our guard lines, anyway. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, please state the principle or theory upon which you 
acted in dealing witli the .strikers as to what migtit be called respecting their 
civil lights in case there was no ti-oiihle. Do you get what I mean? 

Lieut. Ltndkkfei.t. That is, in allowing tliem to come and go? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Or insisting that they should .stay, or Insisting that they 
should go, or anything like that; the different ways, in other words, in which 
you would handle these men from what you would ordinarily handle citizens; 
suppose you had been a civil oflicer and no trouble going on or no martial law 
declared. ' 

Lieut. luNDETUEi-T. If you were a civil oflicer, you would not have authority 
U'i a martial officer. 
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Chairnian Walsh. I am trying to strike tlio differonco. the way you claim 
you had to treat them as (:omp{u*e<l witli how you would have, nr how they 
would have been treated, had martial law not been declared, or had you been 
exercising tiie function of a civil officer in times of peace. 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. Martial law is the will of the commander. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, while martial law wa.s declared, you were, from 
your standard, in your rights by ordering the men to come jmd to go, talce 
them under custody without formal writ or charge, and sucli things as that? 

Lieut. Lindeufei.t. Yes; I had a perfect rigid to do tliat. 

Chairmau Walsh. Did you deport any strikers or order aiiv of them out of 
the neighborhood? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. You mean run them out? 

Chairmaii Walsh. Uun them out ; yes. 

Lieut. Linderfei.t. No, sir. 

Chairman W alsh. Did yon threaten any of tlieui with (U*portatioii ? 

Lieut, Linderfei.t, No, sir. 

Chairman W.'U.sii. Tell them tlaw ought lo be deported, or run (nit, or any- 
thing of that sort? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I made tliis statement, wliirli has Invn miseonstrued many 
times: Tliat it was my theory on liandling an armed insurrection as it existed, 
down there 

Chairman Walsh. Y'ou can slate your tlKsu’y just in your own way and the 
reasons you had for it. 

Lieut. Ljndeufelt. ^Vell, in a case as it existed down there, of armed rebel- 
lion ngaiu.st jiroperly constituted authorities — insurrection, a condition of an- 
archy — 1 luui liiis theory, and have advanced it to numerous people, but I 
could not mention who I did: That any man that was guilty of taking up 
urmed force against the properly constituted authority of the Stale or county 
and the authorities for th(' enforcement of lawjs should be, if lie is an Amerlcun 
citizen, tried for treason or sedition and sent to tbe penitentiary. If he is an 
alien tliut has iiot taken out his iiapers tliat the old alien law-alien and sedi- 
tion law of ISdij and IS04, when we had the troiiliie with tiie French — I do 
not know the teclinical term for the names, but I think those laws are the 
alien and sedition laws— should be revived, and eveu'y undesirable alien should 
be deported back to the place from which he came. 1 did not say biK-ause a 
man was a union man or becans(‘ a man lielonged to the United Mine Workers. 
I did not say tliat, nor do 1 m(‘au that; but 1 mean any man that is engagtHl 
in amircby, insunvetion, or reladlhm should be punisliiMl for it m.'cording to our 
Const it lit ion of the State and Government. 

Cliairman Walsh. And whore, under your tluMiry. was that to he deter- 
mined — the guilt or innocence of an individual .so .suspecteil? 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. I could not determine that. 

Chairman Walsh. I say where was your idea, under your tlieory, where it 
should be determined — by tbe military ollie<‘rs or in the courts of Hn* country? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. If that sliould he deteriiiiiied it sliould be determined in 
the civil courts. • 

Chairman Walsh, Please state your oxi^rieiue witli the strilcers immedi- 
ately preceding tiie Battle of Ludlow, if there was any tiling signitieant about 
your conduct or your relations witli them. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Well, it was practically tlie same as it liad Ikmui. 

Chairman Walsh. Down to that time? 

Lieut. Jhndehfelt. Only tliis general feidiiig lad ween all National Guard 
officers and men and 

Chairman Walsh. The feeding bad become hitter upon both sides? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. On botli sides. Tlie striking miners hud been told by their 
leaders and jiroperly understooii — because I liave talked to many of them aliout 
It — that we were not — especially the detachment that was left there of 34 men 
when the balance of the command witlidrew— that we were not regular militia; 
we were mine guards; tlmt tlie martial law was off, and we had no busiuesa 
there: that we were simply mine guards dres.sed in uiiiform. 

Chairman Walsh. You told that to whom? 

Litu. Linderfelt, I told that to no one; no, sir. They have been told tlmt. 

Cliairman Walsh. They had bwn told that by their leaders? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. By their leaders; yes; their li'aders mul othei*s. 

(Chairman Walsh. As a matter of fact tliere were Ho of you still regular 
members of the National Guard left there? 

Lieut. L 1 NDERFE 1 .T, About 35 or 38, .somewhere in tlien* ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you located in the same camp? 
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Lieut. Linderfet.t. No ; my command was left at Berwlnd. As I stated, the 
personnel of the command had changed; many men had been sent home for 
business reasons, physical reason, and unfitness for service; and the command 
was made iipx)f men that had been assigned to duty, transferred, and reenlisted 
in the company. 

Cliairman Walsh. Had you returned to Denver at all? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Were you still there on duty? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I was still there on duty ; yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. 1 do not know where T received the information, but It 
seems in the evidence some place some person stated you had retired, and when 
tlie battle broke out were visiting Mr. Neal with your family, something like 
that? 

Li('ut. Linderfelt. Well 

Chairman Walsh, Is there anything in that? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I was on duty, but I was stopping at the Columbian 
Hold. On Sunday morning preceding tlie battle I was at Hastings, looking 
up storehouses at Hastings for State pro])crty. And wliile in Hastings there 
Avas that A Tiviop iiad lieen organized, and I was at Hastings principally to 
look up that armory or the storohonse. That evening 1 was going to — I was 
going in — I had certain duties of that character, like Hastings to perform at 
that time: was acting under orders. indir(*ctly from Con. Chase, but directly 
und(‘r Maj. Hamrock. I was to go up to Tercio and Segundo and different 
places on that same mission. 

Along in the evening of Sunday, Sumlay evening, T think that was the 19th, 
I think the 20th was Alonday — (here was a (Jrcek Easter. I believe it was that 
day; anyway they had quite a celeiwation in tiie tent colony. But I tlionglit 
nothing of it, none of us thought anything (*f it. only they have dances and 
general enjoyable times down there in the bud colony before that. But Sun- 
day evening I got a report from Alaj. Hamrock that tliere was a big consign- 
ment — they had just got a big coMslgnmeiit — arms had been shipped into 
Aguilar that night, and that w(' prohal)]y would go up tluTe and confiscate 
them in th(‘ morning. Now, I didn’t go in that evening. Lieut. Lawrence was 
In command at Borwind at that tim<‘. TIkmi Monday morning — the train 
leaves Ludlow at G or G.82, along in there very early in the morning, and I 
was going In tliere on tliat train. Woll. in tlie meantime, in the evening, Alaj. 
Hamrock said we would not go to Aguilar; this detuchmeut at Cedar Hill 
Avas not all at Cedar Hill ; there w(‘re S men out of these 34, r) or 0, wliatever 
it was — I don't recall just at this time — there Avas 8 men. and Maj. Hamrock 
and Ueut, lleiu'dict. at Taidlow. The balance Avero at Berwind, at Cedar 
Hill, rather, Avliich is the foot of BerAvlnd Canyon. 

At about S o’clock in the morning, I think it Avas, tlie phono rang, and I 
ai^swered llie plione. Tiiat cA’ening I liad got a letter from a Avoman up in 
Berwind, whose name f don't nunemlx'r, saying lier husband Avas down there 
in the t»*nt colony and tliat they would not lot him out. I sent Corp. Patten 
doAvn the first thing in the'niorning before I received this message to Maj. 
Hamrock with tliis letter. He calhsl up Louie Tikas ami told him to come 
over to the canq>, he wanted to talk to liim. Louie said he would not come. 
It was a ratiior strange thing, the way that lie ahvays had (*ome, Avhen lie had 
heon called by Alaj, Hamrock. He finally agreed to meid Maj. Hamrock at 
tlie depot. AV'ell, they agreed to imn't tliere. Well, he had said he would not 
come the first 'time. When he plioned Maj. Hamrock, Maj. Hamrock phoned 
to me; I answeri'd the phone, and he said, “ You better bring-your detachment 
doAvn onto the hill.” Tliis Iiill I sjieak of is the military key to the situation. 
,So I had the men to saddle iq), leaving a guanl there, a cook, and several more. 
A few ininut(‘s afterAvards the pliorie rang again and .some one else answered it 
and called to me as T Avas going to start, “ Major says to bring the machine 
gun ” ; so I had tlie machine gnn put in the wagon avo had, and the mules 
hitched tip, and relieved guard, calleil tlie cook on to duty, and we started down 
the hill. 

I said to Lieut. Lawrence, “Take the men on the gallop and occupy the 
hill,” which -we always done. This was not that morning alone, but It was 
done every day that we moved out onto that hill with the Ludlow detachment 
that acteil as advance guard to that hill as a point, Tlie reason that we did 
that was that that hill controlled the road, the minute we got out from under 
the railroad tracks on the ron<l to TiUdlow. If that hill had been occupied at 
any time by an enemy they could have Aviped us out as soon as Ave got out into 
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the open, consequently we always sent an advance guard to occupy the hill. 
The trouble was, when I tlrst starteil there, with new men not moving quickly 
or rapidly. Consequently their orders were to gallop until they reached the 
hill, which they did. I followcnl with the machine gun and tlie balance of the 
command. 

Chairman Walsh. What time was that? 

Tileut. Lindekfllt. That was about, I shoubl judge— it didn't tabe us over 
20 minutes after I got the order to leave. 

Chairman AValsh. That was what time? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I think it was about 9 o’clodc, or about 8 o'clock. 

Chairman AValsh. Just one other question. When you occupied that hill, 
did j’ou always have a machine gun on the hill? 

Lieut. TiLNUHFEi.T. Not every day ; no, sir. I have taken it dinvn ; oh. prob 
ably in six months, 80 times. Sometimes we would sot it up and sometimes 
it was left in the wagon. 

Chairman AA'al.sh. The time you are sp(‘aking of now is llu* day of the 
battle? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. A^es, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Proceed. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Sometimes we h'ft tlie machine gun in tlie wagon, and 
sometimes left the wagon upon the hill witli the guard. Sometimes we took 
tlie machine gnn with us, according to what it was for. Alaj. Kennedy re- 
peatedly — not rejtoatedly, hut onc<‘ or twice, iio.ssildy three tiiia‘s — liad (S’dered 
me to take the machine gun and set it np right up on the corner of the road 
and the railroad, which 1 did. And this morning wlicn I got on llio liill, tlie 
minute I looked over the lull before — sitting on my horse, moving at a walk, 
I wondered what laid become of l/ieut. Lawrence and Ids command. And 
there was only one or two there, and they sihuiumI to be very nuicli excited. 
I immediately htokiul to see what made them excited. 

Now. wliere tliese TiUdlow striking' miners used to play ball is across the 
road and behind some hon.ses from the (bqiot, a little to tht' nortli and east of the 
depot. They said tliey wore playing hall. JNissihly they were; 1 don’t know; 
but if they wore playing hall at that time, at this hall ground at tluit time, 
('very man that was playing ball bad a rilb* with lilm. 'I'liat is sometldng I 
had never seen Ix'fore. AVIien we appeared on the hill there was this hunch 
of men at the ludl park; they started toward the C. k S. E. cut, which is 
directly oast of the depot. It is a cut througli a little saiui ridge then*. There 
was tlH^se nuni — my men on tlie liill r('i)(*rt(‘d to me all tlu'se men iiad arms. 
I took my glasses and could see very plainly that they had rilles. We went 
from the road, and in a position on tlie hill. The minute I saw that I gave the 
orders to liave the machine gun to come hack; tlu'.v had moved up ]>retty 
well; the wagon moved pndty w('ll np toward tlie railroml track. I had (hem 
moved hack, ginng through tiie fence and into an arroyo or little gulliw there 
leading down from the liill to tlie .'^outli, and took tlie machine gun out and 
set it up beliind' tlie railroad track, which we did. I had the men dismount, 
leave their horses in tills cut. About that time I noticed Lieut. Lawrimce (*om- 
ing hack from tlie depot on a gallop; that the most of his men were willi liim, 
except on(‘ or two tliat was on the ridge, 'riu'se strikcTS wi'ro running Irorn 
the ball park to tbe sand cut of tlie C, k S. Railroad. Tlmy were leaving 
the tent eolony. 

Chairman AValsh. AA'hich was — which way was tlie sand cut from llu' hall 
lj(d(l? 

liieut. Linderfelt, Directly east. They wer«‘ hmving the tent colony in large 
numbers — leaving the houses 

Chairman Walsh. How close did tlie .'<and cut come to the foot of the AVator 
Tank Hill? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. The range was (Exactly OT.o yards. The men were leaving 
in large numbers. I saw them going from the tent colony, from the hull park, 
from buildings, barns, and outhouses hack of the depot— all anned. The 
women and children wore leaving In large numbers to the arroyo, and on a 
crossroad that comes down there, to some ranch houses north and east of the 
tent colony. There was men with them, and there were large numbers of 
women ami children. My men that were on tlie skirmish line along tlie track 
begged me to allow them to fire. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat was this date? 

Lieut. Linderfelt, April 20. They begged me to allow them to fire. I told 
them no ; that they could not fire until they were fired on, which were the in- 
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struct ions that I had rmdvKl sometime before, prol)ably when I first went 
into the field, whe!\ the commuiui went down there; I think it was alon^' the 
second or third day that we were not to fire unless mx* \vere fired on — to defend 
ourselves. 

Now, Lieut. LauTonce passed behind me at a gallop, with his men. I said to 
Taeut. Lawrence to get out there on the left, on that right flank, a.s quickly as he 
could; and he did, dismounted, and I think took four men and left one man 
holding tiie horses. He lieaded up over there. A few minutes after he had 
g(d over tliere and tiiese people had got into the sand cut before the firing, or 
before they fired; tliey were in a position in this cut lying alcmg there. After- 
wards I found tliey were new ritle pits. 

Chairman Wacsh. What? 

Lieut. Lindeiu'elt. New ritle pits. The pits oonc(‘ale<l them. Lieut Law- 
rence had gone over on the right. 1 sent Lieut. Bigelow over with two or 
tliree men to take up a position between Lawrence and Water Tank Hill, hut 
didn’t specify the position, just .simply pointed. I said, “ if you can get 
into that end of tlio sand cut before th(\v do.” About that time, after he had 
started, he had not gone over .oO or (>0 yanls, I saw tliem raise up from the 
sand cut and fire on Lieut. Lawrence, oi* T suppose wliere he wais. Tlie men said, 
“They are firing on Lawrence,” I said, “Now, just wait a moment, we will be 
certain about thi.s,” They fired proiiahly 10 or 15 shots, none tl)em coming 
in our direction. Tlie only reason that I ktiovv they were firing Hr.st was. I 
think, I saw the first man tliat fired. He rai.s(‘d up from the sand pit — I could 
see from Ids waist up. 1 saw the kick of tlu‘ gun and lieard the report. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was that sand pit with reference to where these 
men were iiUriaiclied— where was tlie sand pit wliere the men were intrenoheil 
with reference to the tent colony? 

Lient. Limikkkei.t. That tent colony — that sand cut is .south and east of the 
tent colony, about 725 yards by actual scale measurement, from the deiiot to 
the end of the cut. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. That ivould put the tents wliere nov\^ with reference to 
the line of the fire? 

Lieut. luNDKKFia-T, That would put tho tents alioiit 45 degrees north — directly 
north— and they were from the sand— let me se«? — the tent colony was In that 
direction findicatingl directly north, ami (hey were from (he sand — he’‘e was 
the Water Tank Hill [indicating! and there [indicating] is the tent colony, 
and here is tlie sand cut | imlicating], and over there in that direction, idKiut 
an angle of 45 degrees from north to the east. 

(tlialrmari WAi.sir. I’oint on your arm whore the .southw^est part of the tent 
colony was. where. I understand, the fire took jiiace — the first fire. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Right over here [indicating]; right alongside the rail- 
road track. 

Chairman Wat.stt. I know, but was it to tlie east or to tlie w'est of tlie tent 
colony? 

Tdeut. T.txdkkfelt. It was the southivest corner. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The soiKhwest corner. The tent colony, wouldn’t tliat 
l>e toward your sliouhler rather tliaii townird your hand? 

Lieut. Linderfett. No, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Hold your arm that way .so I can get the proper idea. 
That i.s the cut over tliere | indicating]. 

Lieut. LixDERreLT. Here is the sand cut [indlcatingi and here is Water 
Tank Hill [indicating]. 

Cliairman Walsh. Yes. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. And here is the tent colony lying off square in this direc- 
tion. The fire started on the southwest corner. I was looking through my 
glasses when T saw this shooting from the sand pit. About that time, just as 
I was about to give tlie order to fire, oh, I gues.s, ^ or 40 sliots whistleil around 
and ricocheted over us right where we were, and I gave the order to com- 
mence firing, which the men did. The machine gun oiiened up on them, on the 
cut, and tlie rifles all opened up on this cut. Then we were firing about 10 
minutes when the first Ixmib went off. 

Now, tho.se lx)mb.s were nni<le by my.self a short time previ»)iis. The balance 
of the troops were withdrawn from tlie field, and when I knew they were leav- 
ing — we were to have a small detachment at liUdlow — I tixik eight sticks of 40 
tier cent giant powder, tied them up with heavy binding twine, with a primer 
in the center stick, and iilamt 21 feet of fuse. I timed the fuse until I found 
just what kind of a fuse it was. I think I allowed a minute to the fuse. That 
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was taken down and put in a tent— three of them— with instructions that when 
any firing started, or fighting, or trouble, or anything else started, they were 
to fire these three bombs immediately. They were to take them over on the 
other side of the track and explode them so that they would not hurt the cook- 
house, and so on. There was nothing around the bombs except this binding 
twine, so the explosion would not throw anything except tills little dirt it 
stlrretl up. They were fired, but I do not know by whom. I think I.leut. Bene- 
dict fired them about 10 minutes after the first shot was fired. Tiiese three 
shots went off about intervals of 45 seconds to a minute. 

Cliairman Walsh. One minute. Ooiiimissioner Welnslock is under tlie 
impression, and I am not quite sure, that Gen. Chase testified you were not at 
the battle of Ludlow. My recollection is that he has testified that you were not 
in charge of the militia at tlie battle of Ludlow. How was that? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Ma.1. Hamrock was in cluirge; the ranking officer. 

Chairman Walsh, You were present, as you liave staled here? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I was next in rank. Lieut. Lawrence had been detaiU^il 
in command of my troop. But when the fight started 1 as.siiined command of 
the troop. 

Chairman Walsh. And before you assumed conuiiand Lieut. Lawrence was 
ill command? 

Lieut. luNDERFELT. Yos, sii’ ; I as.sumed command wlieu I gave Itie fir'll order 
that morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Procee<I. 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Tliese bombs were fired, and there has been some report 
that they were a signal to commence tlie aUack. They were iiolliing of the 
kind. Tliey were an alarm by me. that I made for the purpose of warning the 
Cedar Hill detaclimeni: that they Dwde<l help at Ludlow witli that small detach- 
ment of men. It was simply a military precaution that any military com- 
mander would take. Some would have a secret hurie<l wire, or a helioscope, or 
soinctlilng else tliat tliey could flash a signal with. Thi.s was a veiy easy and 
effective way of warning the detachment at Cedar Hill. I wa.s firing at the 
time when tlie.se bombs went off. I had previous to that detorinined alisolutoly 
they were firing on the town of Ludlow. I had given my commands to com- 
mence firing and tlion liad taken a position here, and was tiring at the time 
these l)oinbs went off. ^\'e foiiglit from that position for some time. I think 
about 10 o’clock, or along aliout there, I saw a movement from the tent colony 
of men going toward that arroyo. It was a military problem that then pre- 
sented it, self tliere; tliat if tliey moved up tliat arroyo to Hastings it would be 
ab.solutely in concealment to where I was at Water Tank Hill. Lieut. Bigelow 
had fallen back and reiKwted it was too heavy for them. Lawrence reported 
that Pvt. Martin had been wound(Hl~~ shot in tiie neck. I asked him where he 
was. He said tliey could not curry him hack, but they had left him in a small 
hole, where lie was safe, and had put a first*ai<l bandage on him. Along in the 
afternoon, lute in the afternoon, wlven the linal ailvunee was made in that 
direction, Pvt. Martin was found, with the fir.st-ald bandage torn off, hi.s face 
heal ill with the butts of guns—.stamiM‘d in. One eye was out of Ids head; one 
of the men shoved it back in with his lingers. His body had hi'en riddled witli 
bullets. I think it was the next day I examineil tiie place tlioroughly myself, 
and I found whore they had stiMid over him with a Mannliclier 8-milllmeter 
rifle and fired down tlirough his cliest and through his mouth, and plece.s of 
bones and flesh were on tlie grouml where he iiad Iain, with the bullet holes. 
I dug up the bullets, and I found they were the Mannliclier. I found the clip, 
with the empty sliells lying lieside him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What was the name of tliat man? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Pvt. :Martin. Lieut. Bigelow reporto<] Pvt. Purcell .sliet 
In the shoulder. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Martin otherwise miiti!nte<l— otherwise than yiui 
have described? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes; he was otherwise mutilated. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Ideut. Linderfei.t. Pvt. Purcell was woundeil. Lieut. Bigelow and one man 
had to carry him. He left two men to protect their retirement, one man firing 
and the other retiring, and then the other firing and allowing the other to 
retire back to our position. They were exteiuUMl out as far as we could go 
with the men we had and the amount of fire to contend with, and I counted 72 
men going to that sand cut from the tent colony, tlie ball ground, and those 
buildings, and then did not get them all, but would estimate there was from 
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ill command? 
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that morning. 
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they were firing on the town of Ludlow. I had given my commands to com- 
mence firing and tlion liad taken a position here, and was tiring at the time 
these l)oinbs went off. ^\'e foiiglit from that position for some time. I think 
about 10 o’clock, or along aliout there, I saw a movement from the tent colony 
of men going toward that arroyo. It was a military problem that then pre- 
sented it, self tliere; tliat if tliey moved up tliat arroyo to Hastings it would be 
ab.solutely in concealment to where I was at Water Tank Hill. Lieut. Bigelow 
had fallen back and reiKwted it was too heavy for them. Lawrence reported 
that Pvt. Martin had been wound(Hl~~ shot in tiie neck. I asked him where he 
was. He said tliey could not curry him hack, but they had left him in a small 
hole, where lie was safe, and had put a first*ai<l bandage on him. Along in the 
afternoon, lute in the afternoon, wlven the linal ailvunee was made in that 
direction, Pvt. Martin was found, with the fir.st-ald bandage torn off, hi.s face 
heal ill with the butts of guns—.stamiM‘d in. One eye was out of Ids head; one 
of the men shoved it back in with his lingers. His body had hi'en riddled witli 
bullets. I think it was the next day I examineil tiie place tlioroughly myself, 
and I found whore they had stiMid over him with a Mannliclier 8-milllmeter 
rifle and fired down tlirough his cliest and through his mouth, and plece.s of 
bones and flesh were on tlie grouml where he iiad Iain, with the bullet holes. 
I dug up the bullets, and I found they were the Mannliclier. I found the clip, 
with the empty sliells lying lieside him. 
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Lieut. Linderfelt. Pvt. :Martin. Lieut. Bigelow reporto<] Pvt. Purcell .sliet 
In the shoulder. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Martin otherwise miiti!nte<l— otherwise than yiui 
have described? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes; he was otherwise mutilated. 
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Ideut. Linderfei.t. Pvt. Purcell was woundeil. Lieut. Bigelow and one man 
had to carry him. He left two men to protect their retirement, one man firing 
and the other retiring, and then the other firing and allowing the other to 
retire back to our position. They were exteiuUMl out as far as we could go 
with the men we had and the amount of fire to contend with, and I counted 72 
men going to that sand cut from the tent colony, tlie ball ground, and those 
buildings, and then did not get them all, but would estimate there was from 
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We worked down to the ed^Ie of tlie cut. We were short of ammunition. We 
worked down 1o Uie edge of the track, I mean. As 1 say, wo were short of 
ammunition and we could not advance properly according to a military Idea 
of advance. We didn't know that we were going to get any more ammunition, 
so I left a detachment there under command of T. (\ l/nulerfelt and II. J. 
Linderfelt, captain and lirst lieutenant. I left them there and went back to 
the depot. 

Wo tired from the depot and from the liiinlter piles and around in the build- 
ings on tills cut to drive them out with a Hank tire so that an advance could be 
made on our right to Lieut. Taiwrence, and we linally drove them out of there, 
but did not talie possession because it was 700 yanls across, or 725 yards, from 
there to the deiiot, and we had driven them hack then from the railroad cut 
Inward the barns and the ranch houses directly east or noi-th from there. 
I think it was about 4 o'clock in the afternoon — no; tirst I tried to get military 
headquarters on the plione and found INIaj. Hamrock talking on the liiu*. and 
I cut in and told him exactly what I was doing and what I intended to do; 
iind he said, “Hold your position, reenforcianents are coming and will be there 
about 3 o’clock, Ihhv mucli ammunition Iiave you got?” 1 sai<l, “ I am getting 
pretty shy of it,” and T said, “ Will we get any more? ” And he ssiid, “ Yes; live 
boxes are (!oming.” That was approximately 0,000 rounds. 

So about 4 o'clock I lieard a pretty lieavy tiring otf on my right, from the 
right of our line, and sus])ected that the reenforceinents had arrivi'd. About 
half past 4 Lieut., or Capt. Carson came with a detacdmient of A Troop, 
about 40 or 45, or it might have been more or h‘ss, but in that ncigldiorhood, 
and he re]>orted to me — lie was ordered by Maj. Hamrock to I'oport to me, which 
lie did; and I asked liirn what ammunition lie had altogetlier, and broke open 
n case lie lirought down with iiim and distributed to what nn'ii I liad there, and 
told him to go up the track and report to Capt. Taiiderfelt, and advanci' and 
[•l('ar that arroyo and steel bridge, now that we had aimminition; and I sent 
'i(»me one up to report to MaJ. Hamrock. Well, I told him he would Im' covered 
\)y the machine gun, that is what I toUl him. And I sent a man ui> to report 
lo Maj, Hamrock, and informed him what my disposition was of Ca])!. Carson 
lud his men, and to cover him all lie possibly could with machim'-gun tire from 
[hat hill. Capt. C'arsop reported to me also that he luid a 30-10 miichine gun 
with him, and that was in action at that time. I could hear it very idainly 
from the depot, 

.\hout 5 or 5.30, I w'as tiring from the freight door — it is not the regular 
loor of tlie deiiol — to the southeast corner of the tent colony. 1 could see 
with my glasses very plainly 8 or 10 rilies from trenches in that vicinity and 
dimugli the tents ami out of the windows of the tents. 1 think I had a 
sergeant with me wlio was firing out of the north — northeast door of the de- 
»ot, the freight depot— at the same place I was. I'inally he said to me, 
‘What is that fire down there?” 

Chairman Wai.sii. What time was that? 

Lieut. IjxDKUi Ki;r. Alxmt 5.;>0. And 1 sai<I, “It looks lo me like a big fire 
somewhere; it looks like the tent colony is going iff).” Ho I went out across the 
lepot and looked liown the track, and they were tiring pp the track from the 
steel bridge at that time, the piimiiiiig jilant and from these pits around the 
lepot; all around tlie tent eidoiiy were tiring as soon as I ran across there, 
ind I saw, I think it was, tlie third tent in the second row from the .southwest 
'orner huriiing. There was but very little wind at that time; it was going 
fight straight up, not in a lieavy, black smoke, but ^seemed like It was the 
aiivas burning. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was that tent witli reference to the tent where the 
todies of tlie oliildren were found? 

Lieut. LiNUKUi'Ki/r. I do not know just exactly; you could not locate it 
ifterwards, after the colony was destroyed you could not locale it, but it was 
ivitliin that vicinity, within one or two or three tent.s, possibly, from it. 

I went back into tlie dei»ot and told the men there 

Chairman Walsh. Was the burning tent east or west of that tent whore the 
xMlles were found? 

Lieut. Lindkih'klt. Coulil not say definitely just where it was. You .see that 
s a plain flat, so when u man stands here [indicating] and looks toward that 
ent colony he don’t see any tents above or below. You have to estimate 
ibout whicli tent it was in that place. 

About dark it was— 7.20 I think the train comes In— it was about half 
last G, and there was a fairly heavy wind blowing at tliat time, and the whole 
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sonduvcKSl corner of that tent colony was burning;. At half past 6, Just about 
(lark, I made an advance up there a^s far as the road. I didn’t go clear to the 
road, because I saw some oflhx^r — I don’t rememljer who it was, whether 
Tdeiit. Bigelow or Lieut. Linderfelt or Capt. Linderfelt or Lieut Connor, or 
who it was — but anyway, I asked him how far they had gone, where tlieir 
positions were, and llK‘y told me they were at the corner of the water tank 
and tliat Ted — tliat Is, Capt. Linderfelt — that Ted and ]\Iorse — Ideut. Bige- 
low — were umh r the water tank tiring at the steel bridge. They were at that 
time about GO yai-ds from the nearest tent — the tent that started burning — 
50 or 60 yards. 

Chairman Wat sir. In what direction? 

Lieut. LtndekI'Klt. At that time they told me they had advanced at that 
time about 150 yards. The main column with Ted and a few more men had 
been Tip as far as the road. Since then I have asked him where they were 
when that tent colony stai'ted to burn and he told me they were from 50 to 60 
yards from the mairest tent, or m'arest building. The nearest building was 
not a tent but a shecT-iroii store building — that they wei’e within 50 or 60 
yards of that Avlien the first lire started. 

Tlie tire got pcetty hot when the wind blew up. There were vast quantities 
of ammunition going off that was hhhUm under the lent floors, and that threw 
Spark'S up in the air which Avere can-i(‘d by the wind onto the other tents and 
every now and then a giani would exiilode with a heavy explosion and throw 
sparks 50 or 75 feet in tlie air and they Avere carried by the Avind In all 
dlre«‘iion.s. 

The first time tliat [ noticed any Avomen in the tent colony, or there could 
have hoen any there, Avas Avhen Ave started up Avith llie advance — it was long 
after train time. 

Chairman 'W'AnsTT. When Avas train time? 

Lieut. Ltnderfklt. 7.20. We started up to drhe these t»eoplo out of the 
arroyo and the steel bridge. Capt. Linderfelt avoiU out tliere Avith a detacli- 
ineni and drove them ont, but misunderstood my ord(ws, and instead of hold- 
ing the bridgt' came back aiitl report(sl that he had driven them out, and they 
Immediately came baek and he advancH'd again and drove them out. We 
AATre diri'Cting a heavy fir(‘ at that time at the steel bridge and pumping plant 
and (liose trenches and holes they Avei’e firing from from (he arroyo. Then 
I foruKvl the men that I had to make a charge on (lie trenches, to Avipe IIkmii 
out of llie trenches, ont of the arroyo. The ste(d hi'idge had lu'en taken ("are 
of, and \A'as, from rifle pits. I left some men to coA’er onr advanct' by riile 
tir(‘. 1'he lent colony was all — the sonlluA'cst and practically the Avest end 
of It was burning at that tlm(\ The big tent Avas hnrning, and that was th(‘ 
iirst time chat i helicA'i'd anyone Avas In tlie tmit colony. We advanced Avith 
our rush and, of course, according to tactics and according to Avar as troops 
charge, Ave yelled and immodiat('ly tluTe rose up tlie most aAvful wail T evei* 
heard in my life, becau.se 1 realized imim'diatc'ly AAiiat it Avas. (kipt. Carson 
act('<l like a crazy man. lie said, “ ]\l.v Cod, ]\ronte, there are women and 
childi‘<m in there'*, listen to them,” and I said, “ (h't tlaun, and got them 
quick'.” And Ave rushed in tbere and got a lot of them out. Some of tluun 
thought th(\v Avore going to he murdered by us and had been told that un- 
douhiedly. Some of tlunn AA'aiited to stay and some AA’anted to bring a trunk 
or sonudhing like tliat, but that tluw ccudd not do, and aao took tliem out, atid 
got betAveon 30 and 40 Avomon and children altogether. While we Avere doing 
that anyone could sc'O v(*ry plainly, and if a man had boon on Water Tank 
Hill Avith a field glass ho could see AA'liat aa'o Avoro doing. Wo AA'ore sulijectr'd to 
a heavy tire from the pits hack of the tent colony, not 60 yards aAA'ny from us, 
and the arroyo. The steel bridge Avas held by a part of a detaebment of our 
men. That Avas the first idea any of us, including myself, had that there VA'ere 
any Avomen or children up in the tent colony, after tlie fight started. We got 
out nil AA'e possibly could. 

The next morning, I think, Mrs. TIalloran, the postmistress at LudlOAV, told 
me in the depot tliat one of those Avomen told her tliere Avere some women hiding 
in the cave; and I said to her, “Mrs. Halloran, you go doAA'ii and tell them I 
sent you doAvn, and tell these people to come out, and that Ave Avon't hurt them. 
Tell them to come out and come to the depot,” and she Avent. We took these 
women and children over to the military camp and took (.‘are of them that night. 
Some of them did not Avant to go tbere and some Avent to the depot. 1 think 
there A\ere a few men among them. There wa.s one man and his Avife, I remem- 
ber, and they had a couple of children ; and there was a man by the name of 
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Snyder, I think it was, who had a little hoy that had hecai sliot in the head. He 
said he was shot about 5 o'clock. He toUl my men that lie hud goim out to 
attend to a call from nature and a bullet had hit him in the head. From the 
looks of the wound it must have been a soft-no.'^l bullet, because at that range 
our bullets did not make wounds of that kind. I talkwl to Snyder~I think 
his name was — this man, and aske<l him how this thing started, and he saul 
that yesterday was the (Jreek Faster, and they were going to battle on Wtxlnes* 
day, but when they saw this det;icliment on the hill an<l wlien Maj. Hamrock 
called them up, that gave them an inklimj; that \^e knew som(‘lhing about tlie 
attack and that some one had given them aw.iy, and they thought it was l>etter 
not to lose their arms and go into an niii*rei)ared llglit, and they had belter 
tackle us right there, and they did. 

Chairman Walsh. WluM-e was Snyder wIm-u le* told you this? 

Tdeut. Iu the depot. 

Chairman W.\i sn. Who else was present? 

Lieut. Linukc.kklt. Oii, there Avas Sergt. Ca.sey. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he under arrest? 

I. lout. lUNDKRFKJ/r. WhO? 

Chairman t\'ALSH. SnydiT. 

Lient. LtNUEitFEi.T. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weim.stckuc. ^^'llo v.'as Snyder? 

Taout. LiNinaiFELT. He wtis the man v.'hose boy Avas killed. 

Chairman AValsh. Was he uIIoavchI to remove the cori)s.<‘ of his boy at once? 

Lieut. LrivnEKEEta'. I think I saAV that man before any otlier .soldier did — ^l)e- 
fore wo made an advanec on that tent colony, T think. I was the first man that 
saw him. In'cause I Avas out Avorking across that prairie as close as 1 could to 
locate these ritle pits, and T heard some one coming up tlu' roa<l. ami immediately 
got OA'cr tliere and saw this ni;ni carrying his Ixiy, this Snyd(*r hoy. and T said 
something to him like “AVhat luue you got tlicrcV” And he said, “This is iny 
hoy : he is dead.’' And I told him. “ You had hcilcr go right down to the depid.” 
A.nd liis wife said, “ You Avon’t kill him. Avill yon?” I sut>pose meaning her bus- 
hand. And I said, “ No ; avc won't do anything like that : y;»u take the boy (Ioami 
to tlie depot,” Avhich they did. So Lir as refusing to get t!;at l)oy -(ait of there, 

I don’t knoAV anything about that. 

Cliairman Walsh. lM’oce(‘d, 

Lieut. Ltnuerfeft. Wlien the iiU'U got tlie peojde (Hit o.'" iiie tent colony l—I 
don’t rememluT the time pisl now, hut avc Averc jireparing for anoilier advance 
on this arroyo after .getting these women and eldldren out— we Avere going to do 
it from tlie pumping plant ami the bridge. Aboiit tliat time L'.miN Tikas wa.s 
brought before me a prisoner. 

Chairman AA^\^.sH. What lime was that? 

Taeut. ]jT.\nERFEi/i', Along about D.IIO. 

Chairman Walsh. \Mio brought Mr, Tikas in? 

Lieut Linderfelt. I don’t know Avlio it was; I don't remember; but we were 
in formation tliei’c in a bunch. 

Ciiairnian AA'alstt. IToav close was that to the* .MUdh west corner of the tent 
colony? 

Lieut. LiNiiEKFELr. That was about 3d feet we^t of tb.e crossing of the Hastings 
road and the C, & S. traek. 

Chairman AAkvLsn. Thirty feet Avost? 

Ideut. LI^’nERnol7r. AT‘s, sir; about that. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'as he brought in alone? 

Lieut. Ltnuerfeft. sir; as far as I know, of (‘oiirw, T did not see the 
other tAvo men. 

Chairman AValsh. Proceed. 

Lieut. Lindekfklt. Tikas — some one hollered, “ AA'(‘ have captured Loui.s 
Tikas ” ; so I went doAvn tliere. I ,got right up from my imsiticm and Avent rigtit 
over there, and I said to Loui.s Tika.s, I said, “ I tlmught yon were going to .stop 
this,” and he told inc' — he called me a name that no man will take and I struck 
him with my gun. 

Chairman AA^alsh. Had he ever called you any name before? 

liieut. Linderfelt. A'es. sir; several tinw^s. 

Chairman Walsh. AA'as he a vieiims man? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I would not say that Tikas Avas a vicious man. He wa.s ti 
shrewd man, I think ho knew more in five niinute.s than liuwson or anyone else 
kuGAV about liandllng tlie foreiguer.s In that tent colony. 
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Chairman Walsh. What was his size? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. He was a man about 5 feet 5 or 6 or 7. 

Chairman Walsh. What did he weigh, about? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. One hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty pounds; 
in there somewhere. A.s 1 struck liim with the gun he threw up his arm and it 
snapped the stock of my gun. It was not nece.ssarlly a hard blow, and I didn’t 
knock him down, and Immediately when I struck him these men wanted to 
slioot and lynch liim, and I told them no, they could not do anything like that; 
and I turned him ov(‘r to the sergeant to take charge of him. and then I went 
out to get some men to work across tlie flat to help drive these i)eople out of the 
arroyo. 

Cliairman Walsh. What kind of a gun did you strike Tikas with? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. A Springfield service rifle. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Lieut. Ltnderfei/j'. I got up to the d(‘pot 

Chairman Walsh. Just at that point, who else was present when that oc- 
curred? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. What? 

Chairman Walsh. The striking of Tikas? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. A sergeant and two or three more noncommissioned offi- 
cers. The nuai had got around us in a bunch by that time, and we got a 
])retty stiff lire, and in the crowd, and in tlie excitement of the moment, and 
in the tight, I <‘ould not remember who was there exactly, but probably Capt. 
T. C. Lind(‘rfelt was there and Lieut. Bigelow was there— if not right there, 
within 50 yards of there. They may luive been firing at something at that 
time or may have been in the crowd, but one or two men I remember were 
th(‘ro. I werd on up to tlie (U^pot and got a bunch of men together to rush 
aci'oss the Hat and started back to the depot and saw Sergt. Taylor and Taylor 
said : “ Say, T.ouls and some more of tliose L'llows tried to get away, and they 
shot them.” That Is all of that part of it I know. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you see his body afterwards? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I saw it in the dead wagon. 

Chairman Walsh. Did y«m examine it? 

Lieut. luNDEiiFELr. No, sir ; I did not examine it He was in the dead wagon 
at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. I am asked to ask you if a soldier is justified in striking 
a iirisoner for calling him an improper or vile name? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Anyone is justified in it, whether he is a lawyer or a 
soldier; that is a personal matter. When a man .says that to me, ho means 

something. I never use it nrdoss I wisli to light and wish to insult a man 

beyond anything else; then 1 use a word of that kind. 

(hiairnian Walsh. Proeeed. 

IJeiit. Linderfelt. Then, I think it was that evening— no, It was the next 
evening, we finally drove Ihem out of the arroyo. Ev«M*y time a train came 
in from half a dozen to 15 men would drop off that had come from different 
places. Capt. Nickerson got Ki from Colorado Springs, I think, the next day, 

with 10 or 12 boxes of ammunition, and 4»thor o|ficers ami men came in with 

ammunition. It was indiscriminate mitpost duly at that time, and we finally 
drove them buck into the Black Hills around there, and the reinforcements of 
men ihat ('ume frimi all over the country, Denver and different places, that 
AV(Te sent dov.Ti, joined them in the Black Hills up until the time Cen. Chase 
came in with the commands, and from then on it was more outpost duty than 
anything else. 

I remember when they had this inve.stigation of (’a])t.-AIaj. Boughton. Maj. 
Dunks, and Capt. van Cise, and they called mo in off of the line several times 
to ask me questions. 

Chairman AValsh. Was there a wound <>n the head of Wr. Tikas? 

Lieut. liiNDEREELT. Not that T know of. Tlie coroner, I think, could give ypit 
all that Information about his wounds. 

Chairman Walsh. You did not examine thi* body close enough to iiscertain 
where he was wounded? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. The only time I saw the body of Tikas was in the dead 
wagon— in that dead wagon, with five more men piled in one on top of another. 
I'ikas, they said— I have seen reports about the man being robbed and looted 
and his puttees taken off. At that time he bad them on. 

Commissioner Ballard, What are puttei-s? 
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Lieut. Linderfelt. They are brown leather leggings— well, they need not 
necessarily be brown ; they «re leather leggings. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you or any other member of the guard made threats 
that you would destroy the tent colony? 

Lieut. LiNDEUi’Ei.T. No, sir; not that I know of or lienrd of. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you aware, prior to the time of this battl(‘, that 
any of the strikers in the colony were armed? 

ideut. Linderfelt, Yes, sir; I knew they were armed; certainly I knew 
they were armed. 

Chairman Walsh. Why was no effort made to disarm them pi’ior to the 
tig] it of April 20? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Repeated threats were made. .John La\A'son and the rc^st 
of them told (ten. Chase that if they would disarm the mine guard tirst they 
would turn in their arms wliich they had consisting of 10 rilles and a gun. 
They hid their 'arms. We found evidences after this light where they had 
hidden tlu'ir arms. It was in the north slojie of that sand cut where they 
had taken up their position. 

Chairman Walsh. State whether or not you gave ordi'rs during or after 
the battle to shoot everything that moved in the tent colony? 

Lieut. luNDERFKLT. Verbatim? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Taeiit. Linderfelt. No. 

(Miairman Walsh. What did you .say about that? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I gave orders to tire, directed the tiro wherever I wished it. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid you direct (he tire into tla^ tent colony? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I did, along about 6 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. Was (hat before— that; was before the tire, was it? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Huring tli(‘ fire. Tlie colony was alire and proiadily during 
tiio afternoon I and one or two men Witli me at tliat time did lire into the tent 
colony at tlie soutiieast corner. From wiiere ue were in tlie depot we could not 
s('{' tile western part of that tent colony on account of the Snodgrass store in 
between us. 

Chairman Wai.stt. A statement lias lasm made that a ranchman iiaimHl 
Ihiyes had stateil that militiamen visited liis liome and looted it on the day 
following tlie tight at laidiow and left a sign staling, “Tliis is to pay for 
iiarboring strikers,” and signed “C. N. G.” Ho you know anytiilng about that? 

Lieut. Linderfelt, T only know it Avas published in tlie paper. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Ho yon know whether there was any basis of fact in it? 

Ident. Linderfelt. I think absolutely none. 

(Iiairman Walsh. Have you any knowledge of it wiiatever? 

(dent. Linderfelt, No, sir. 

Ciiairman Walsh. How many women and cliiidren wore in tlio tent colony 
immediately prior to liie tinu* of this battle, say a day or two before? 

Lieut. IjINDEREElt. I couiil not remernlier autlieiitii^ally ; I could not state 
detiniteiy iiow many, hnt tiicre have been acemints of that made at different 
times which slioiild be availahle and which I d(7 not liave posse, sslon of. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate the total population of that tent 

Lieut. Linderl'Elt. You see when tlie strikers tirst started tlie tent colony 
there was an iinmen.se amount of Americans in tiiere with tlieir families, 
women and children, there witc lots of tliem, ami as tliis wiait on longer and 
longer, the.se people moved away, and ]>rohal)iy went to otiier places or probably 
to tbe’homes of tiielr friends out of the district and went to work. These men 
were replaced— not replaced, Imt more men came in, single men who Avere 
iirincipaliy Greelis and veterans of tlie Balkan War. They took great pride 
in showing tlieir certificates of service. I umiiTstood from Capt. van Cise 
that at one time there Avas an epidemic of smallpox; I Avas not in tlie colony 
at tiiat time; and tliere Avas eompnlsory vaceinatlon in the tent colony, and 
at that time they questioned a nnmher of people in there, and examined their 
papers I believe. That is required by the health form. And they Avere asked 
‘ind they stated tliey had bemi in the Greek Army or in a Balkan Array, and 
would probably shoAV their discharge and their date of landing, Avhleh was 
after the date of the calling of tlic strike. These men I have inquired about 
very carefully since then to find out whether they aattg imported by the United 
Mine Workers to fight. They all told me they Avere getting more money than 
.$3 a Aveek. Some of tliem told me they Avero getting $3 a day— that they were 
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figlitinp: men, and they showwl me some papers wlUeli I could not understand, 
hilt which were ofticial looking and which lookcni like an army discharge from 
that vicinity of Euroiw. 

Cliairman Walsh. That was before tlie 2()th of April? 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. Ye.s. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do with tho.se that confe.ssed they were 
simply there as lighters and not as workers? What was done with them? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. We couhl not do anything with them ; 1 mean, we could 
not arrest them; if we had, we would have taken 1 think a liundred, and Capl. 
van Cise told me, I think, that 137 or 1G7 of them 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). You mean to say you could not arrest them 
bmuise you had no orders to arrest them, or wliyV 

Lieut. Lindeih'klt. They were in the tent colony, (hey wc'ie not disturhing 
the peace. 

Chairman Walsh. But if they said they were tlu're avowedly for tlie purpose- 
of ligliting and not as miner.s, would you not feel, as an odicer of the State, that 
you should have apprehended them? 

Lieut. Lindekielt. I certainly would, hut my instructions were not to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. From whom? 

Lieut. laNDERFELT. From IMaj. KeniuMly, T think, possibly — I don’t r<*call wii<» 
it was, but it was reported ami T knew I could not aria*st tliem for tliat. It may 
have originat<'<l from Cen. ('base. Probably the governor would order (leu. 
Chase to do it; I don’t Imow wlio would not allow it. 

Chairman AValsji. Is it the i)olicy of the militia to refrain from aiTOsting 
men who are more fighting men and not workers? 

Lieut. Liadekfelt. That tcjd colony previous to that light in T.udlow was not 
composed of 10 per cent of workers. 

Chairman AValsh. As I undiTsland it. ilu' theory of not disturbing those 
who were not disturlxMl is that they were md at (he time committing any 
violation of the hnv, ami that they w'ere in thal tejit colony hfM'tmse they had 
left their homes at tlic time of the strike and simply occupied that as a 
temporary home. 

laeiit. Linderfet.t. That was their home tlien. 

Chairman Walrii. I w^ant to get at it; I don’t want to cross-examine you 
about it, hut I want to get at, if 1 possibly can, the real attilmU' of the militia, 
Now, I suppose, according to your construction, that was treason agaiiTSt the 
govelamient of (’olorado and the United States CovermneutV 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir. 

Cliainnnn AValsh. Rupi)ose tha.t, say. 12o or loO men caim* to you ami told 
you they w’ere picki)ockets or other violato)‘s of 11 h‘ law, what \N'ouid you have 
(.lone? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. T would watch them; I don’t believe T could arrest them. 

Chairman AA’alsh. AA'oiihln’t you have arrested them? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I don’t l)elicve I could, ’flus is a comparison hetweon 
civil and military hnv. I mean like this, if 1 couhl arrest a man with the 
idea that my charges would go. through oii a court-martial against tiiis man. or 
he wonhl be fined for doing wbat he was arrested for, why, I would arrest 
him. But it would be u.seloss to arrest him and have liim turned loose by soine 
one my superior. 

Chairman AValsh. Please state tlie causes of arrests of those persons wdio 
were arro.stod and detained liy tlie militia. 

Lieut. Lindei’.fei.t. Cau.ses? 

Chairman AA'alsii. AAdiat were Ihe causes of the arrests of those who were 
arrested ami detained by the Militia from time to time? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. AVell, the causes of the arrest are the will of the military 
commamler. It Is his will thal a man is arrested. For imstunce, if a sal<K)n 
had a fuss in it or a tight or disturbance in it, we closed them up, maybe a 
week or 10 days, or 2 week.s, or so on; or If there was one man — now, tliere 
was one man, a negro, sliot a Mexican there in Taha.sco. I plaml him under 
arrest for — I didn't say murder ; I simply made a report on what he had done 
and sent the report in to the general M ith the prisoner. 

Chairman AValsh. Maj. Boughton was the head of the military court? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Judge advocate. 

Chairman AValsh. Judge advocate? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, 

Chairman AALm.sh. Before whom prisoners Avere brought? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir. 
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. Chairman Walsh. Now, <li(l you havo tlu‘ sanio i<U‘a lio lind as to autljorliy 
and propriety of arresting persons which, without undertaking to quote him, I 
may not do it exactly 

Lieut. Ltndeiifelt. I am afraid T don’t understand clearly what you mean. 

Chairman Walsh. Maj. Itonghton said that persons brought before Iiitn 
were not neces.<^arily persons wlio had coinmltted crime, hut persons who Innl 
impeded or interfered w'lth the militia in tlie district. Was that your under- 
standing of it? 

Lieut. Lindkiu-elt. Well, T knew that anyone who committc'd a crime and was 
brought before that military eommission — now, T don’t know any tiling about the 
civil law at all, only as a layman does on the outside. 

Cliairman Walsh. You did not arre.st these men that told you they were not 
workers, hut mei'e figliting men, veterans of the Ibdkan War and Murop(‘an 
war, and who eame in there to light? Your under.stamling was that those men 
were not to he arrested? 

Taeut. LtNUEinia T. Why, T could have arrested them, hut it would not have 
done and good ; they would have been relen.sed. 

Cliairman Walsh. Were any such arrested ami were any sm li reh-ased? 

Lieut. Lindektelt. What? For being fighting men? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes: for being mere liiditing men, and noi miners or 
striking workmen connected witli tlie miiuvs? 

Lieut. THNUKirrELT. Oh. I l>ave ai'resled men for rai.'^dng a distnrlianee in 
Lerwhid that were not in the Lmllow strike, or an> thing of that kind; but T 
don’t know of a case in wbich a man’s being an ex-soldier in souk* jiowt'r or 
other than onr own was eau.se of ari-est. 

Chairman Walsh. No; the dislinetion T am trying to make clear is that if a 
man was a former sohVu'r, and laid amioiim'ed In the military otiieers that la* 
was tlau’C simply to figiit against the State ot Colorado, and not to find a 
place on account of being 

Li('ut. laADKiUELT. Oh. yes: hut they never got that strong. Tlayr said they 
wen* up here — tliat they wma* lighting m<*ti — ^to look the mint' guards up: th(\y 
told us repeat<*<1iy and Vi'iH'alodly and n'peatedly that as soon as we left they 
were going to wipe out tlio<e miners. 

(tliairman Walsh. Ami tlr'v told you, some of them, Halt ilv'y vere getting 
.‘Itn a dav instead of .$3 a week? 

Lieut. Linuereelt. .List as tliey are telling the negular Army troops down 
there now that if we ever g»‘t hack llieie they are going to gig us. So far as 
that goi'S, they reiieatedly say tlios(‘ lliing.s. Now, whetlim- lliey mean it— T 
tliink tiiey do, of eonr.si*, naturally. For instance, like when T was exeusod lu're 
this morning one gentleman said, “ Well, we will .get Linderfelt yet.” Of 
course, that is immaterial. T have iieard that repeatmi'iy. It don't worry me 
any. If X am gotten, why, T am gotien. T expo'-t 1 will he siiot in tin' liaek of 
the head like some more of them have been shot. Tliat part of it is niere noth- 
ing, and when thesi* threats—these hravado.s that lliey make about what they 
are going to do. it was .so eommon we paid little attention to it. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Yon were frerpiently tlireatcnml? 

Lieut. LiNDKin ELT. Oh, Louie Tikas has told me tlmt. Some days I Avould pass 
him on the street and sav, “ Hello, Louie,” and he would smile ami say, “Hello, 
I\l(mte,” or “Hello, Linderfelt.'’ or “Lieuteiiam." “ T’il swe yon some day.’’ 
And he would hold up his tinger.s. Ami I would say, “All right, lot her come.” 
That was .lust a common expression helwemi Tmui«‘ Tikas and myself; hut he 
has told me Hint wlien I got tluit imiform off I would he a dead man. He has 
told me that and others have told me that. Tlicy have continually threateneil 
about it. They have tlinaitenoil Gen. Chase and othens the same way. but, of 
course, I am more interesti‘d in the case of threats against my own Hie. I 
have been called up by teh'phom*— culled up hv Fyler, .son of the F.vhw who \yas 
killed at Ludlow, called up about my authority uheu he was arrested for iieing 
on Water Tank Hill, and Wwy told me they would get me IxTore 24 hours; and 
thev— and I was called uri from Aguilar, and they told me wluit was going to 
hapiien to me; not onlv tlmt. but real nice details of what was going to happen 
to me. I have received letters and Gen. Chase lias nx'eived l(*lters and phone 
calls and everything else. It is a common intimidation, if iiossihle. 

Chairman Walsh. I have .some questions here that I have been requested to 
ask by the other comiui.ssloiier.s. If you wore not a company commander, but a 
statT officer, how could you directly coinnmnd the men? 

lileut. Linderfelt. Be<*ause I was asslgiK’d to eommand R ( oinjiany, Second 
Infantry. 1 think that order was publlsUetl November 1, 1913. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is this the first opportunity that had been oifered you pub* 
licly to state your side of your story before any authorized tribunal? 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. Or any other place — or in the newspapers or any other 
place; yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. This is the first time you have stated your side of the story 
ill detail? 

Lieut. Lindekfelt. Yes, sir. 

Chainiiaii AValsh. Had the civil courts and the other civil machinery in your 
district lieen suspended while you were in command? 

Lieut. Li.ndekfelt. Absolutely; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you have corroborated the statement made by you 
that martial law iiad been lepilly declared and that you had been ordered to 
eiirorce it? 

Limit. T.iNDF.aKKT/r. Now, there is a (piestion that comes up in this place. As 
I said before, the fundamental principles of martial course are blind, absolute, 
implicit obeduMu e to orders. I was so told martial law, or understood it. I am 
told now by Capt. van Cise that martial law was never legally declared. My 
supposition was, and I never doiilited It for a moment, that martial law never was 
legal or illegal, or anytlung else but martial law, existed in the southern fields 
from the time the troo])S went in there until they left there. I had no reason 
to (lis])Ute it. Capt. van Cise says instead of being u logieal order, or un order 
of that hind, that it was not legally done. AVell, now, I can’t quibble over that, 
heeaiise I don't know anything about it. 

Chairman A\’ai-sh. Capt. van Cise and Maj. Dunks are both lawyers? 

Lieut. LiM)KKi’Er;r. AY‘S, sir; and Maj. Bougbtou, also. 

Chniruaiu AValsh. And ^laj. Boughton, I think, was the legal adviser of 
Ceu. Chase. 

Lieut. Lixdeiu'klt. Yes, sir. 

Clialruiuii A\’alsii. And in your position you took no legal advice or had no 
facility for it? 

Lieut. Liadeul'elt. I did not need any legal advice. My supoi’ior was in the 
field. 

(dudrman AValsh. Did Maj. Boughton tell you that martial law had been 
declared ? 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. AVell, the only question about it was — I rememlier one time 
I asked him wlieii this quibbling was going on about whether a paper had been 
ivad and a trumpet blown, or a doctor luul been called in, or something else to 
make a martial law— I asked the major about it, and Alaj. lAoughton told me 
tliat the mere prosouce of the troops in the field was a declaration of martial 
law. He cited a lot of cases— or some; 1 don’t say a lot, but out case, a AVest 
Virginia cnse liy the supreme Court, which I happen to rmuember. 

Chairman AVat.sh. I am asked to ask you these questions. Sonus I know, 
have been answered, but all of the commissioners don’t seem to remember them 
the .same. You were not a mine guard, but a d(‘puty sheriff? 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. I was a deputy siieriff, paid by the county of Las Animas, 
appointed by Sheriff Cresham, /iiul taking my onlers from Sheriff Greslmm. 

Chairman AVat.sh. AVhat was the compensation of a deputy sheriff? 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. I received .$5 a day and ex[)eiises. I know I got my pay 

Cluiirman AAVm.sh (Interruidiug). AVhom were you paid by? 

Lieut. Tundeufej.t. The man that paid mo was Sheriff Gresham. 

Chairman AA'alsii. I have been askeil to ask you about yonr service in Mexico. 
I don’t understand Spanish, but Commissioner Harriman would like to have me 
ask you how you, a member of the National Guard, and engaged in contracting 
in a metalliferous mine, came to be a deputy sheriff. 

Lieut. Tjndekfelt. I tliiuk I have shown previously that my mission In the 
southern fields was to give the absolute truth to the adjutant general and the 
governor of this State. The governor himself told me that he could not — that 
one man — that the operators would come up to him and tell him that one thing 
was white, and tlie United Mine Workers’ officials would come up here and 
swear it was black, and he couldn't determine the truth from anyone. 

Chairman Walsh. Before you left Cripple Creek, were you requested by 
anyone to go to the southern coal fields? 

Lieut. Lindeufelt. AVe were attending here, I think, at that time, either a 
rifle match or a school of instruction. I was held over liere one day by Gen. 
Chase to go down into the southern fields. Then he said, “ You better go on up 
the creek; the governor is not ready yet.” In the meantime Morris Bigelow, 
Lieut, Bigelow, and Lieut. A1 Chase were sent down there oh this same matter. 
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Ohalrmnn Walsh. Was Lieut. A1 Clinse the son of Gen. Chase? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. No, sir; he was a nephew. Tliey were sent down there 
on this same mission identically. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were in Cripple Creek? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. In Crii)ple Creek; and I called up Gen. Chase several 
times about going down there, when at the Creek. I said. “ It is about time to 
go now, isn’t It? I would go — my affairs are all straightened up here,” and I 
had hoard that it looked like trouble down there, and I had all my stuff ready 
to move, and when I left I took my wife with me as far as Pueblo, and she went 
on to Denver, and I went on down there. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you consult with Gen. Cha.se or the governor before 
you went down after you came in from Cripple Creek? 

Lieut. Lindehfet.t. No, sir; I went straiglit from there. 

Chairman Walsh. And lla'ii, if I understand it correctly, you went on in- 
structions that you had received that later you would be aslced to go down 
there? 

Lieut, Linderfelt. I went on the instructions that the general had given me 
when I was here in Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you talk to any of the coal-mine operators when you 
went down there? 

Tiieut. Linderfelt. I didn’t know one from anyone ekse. 

Chairman Walsh. After you got down then', did you apply to Slioriff Gres- 
ham? 

Lieut. TjINderfelt. Yes; I talked to Sheriff Gresham. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you tell him what you were down there for? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes; and he phoned — I sim])ly told him who I was and 
he teh'phoned Gen. Cha.se, and I suppose the general said I was all right, of 
course, because things— then I was ready to start out— I was ri'ady to start 
out to this Ludlow business. And Gov. Ammons came down there and told 
Gen. Chase— I phoned Gen. Chase and Gen. Cha.se phoned me to wait there 
until (’ol. Leo came down in tlu' governor’.s jiarty. And I stood in the (kardenas 
Hotel with Gov. Ammons, a man who afterwards I km'w to be Lawson, and I 
think IMcT.ennan and. Diamond and a Mr. Weitzel and Mr. Murray, whom I knew 
later, but I did not know them one from another at that time. I Nvas looking 
as common as I possibly could, so without attracting attention, I stood there. 
No one seenu'd to know — each, I suppose 

Cliairman Walsh (interrupting). Where w'as this? 

Lieut. Tunderfelt. In the Cardonas Hotel at Trinida<l ; and one side thought 
that I belonged to the other side, and tliey did not know who I w'as; that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. W’hen was that conversation in the Cardenas Hotel? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. I don’t remember the exact date, but Col. Lee could tell 
you. 

Chairman AValsh. Was it before the militia was there? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir; before the first fight at Borwind. 

Chairman AValsh. Did you iid’orm tlie other deputy sheritfs acting with you 
that you were a military ofiicer and a member ofMhe National Guard? 

Lieut. TjNDERFEi/r. Oh, well— T guess I did. I did; any man that saw service. 

tihairman AA'alsh. Now. Commissioner Garretson has handed me some queft- 
tions, and he has translated that ]\Iexican paper. AVho was the signer of this 
Spanish paper? 

Tdeut. Linderfelt. That paper? 

Chairman AValsh. A’^es, sir. 

Tdeiit. Linderfelt. Gen. Garibaldi. 

Chairman A\\\lsh. That was during the reign of Diaz, was it not? 

Tdeut, Linderfelt. No, sir; that was Madero’s first revolution. 

Commissioner Garretson. AA'asn’t that during the Diaz regime? 

Lieut. Ltnd?:rfelt. A"es, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. And Madero’s revolution was going on? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir ; the first one. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat side did you fight on? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Madero. 

Chairman AValsh. On the Madero side? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. And what was the rank of Garibaldi? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Garibaldi wa.s at that time graded a colonel— lieutenant 
colonel. 
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Oliairmnn Walsh. Were you paid a salary as an army officer down there? 

Lieut. lATivDKKi'Ki;r. Why, I was siipj'w.setl to l)e pnhl a salary ; yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. How lonp; were you there? 

Taoiit. liTNDEKFKLT. I was With Madero. When I first joined Mudero I think 
he ha<l just gone acro.ss the river, and he had 62 or 63 men, and I joined him 
with 80. 

Cluilrraan Walsh. What was the name of your command? 

Lieut. laNDEKKKLT. My command was the American. Legion. 

Chairman Wal.sh. American l^egion? 

Lieut. IaTndehfelt. Yes. 

Ohaii’inan Walsh. And your promotion as detaih'd there was from what tt> 
what? From segundo 

Commi.ssioncr Carketson. Yes; to first captain. 

T.ieut. TaIni>krfelt. Yes, sir. 

Clnnirman Walsh. What are the equivalents of those ranks in the National 
Militia or in the Regular Army? 

I.leut. Thndofelt. You mean in 

Chairman Walsh (interposing). Yes: they call it first captain, and 

TJeut. Ltnuerfelt (interrupting). M>11, first captain is about the rank of 
major; and they Inive then a major and they have a lltmlemint colonel, who 
commands a regiment, and a colonel is more of a hidgade commander, Tlu'if 
organization is entirely <lifferent from ours. 

Cluurman W.m.sit. Now. is there any otlier statement you would lik(' to mak(‘ 
voluntarily, ld(Mit(‘nant. or is there any answer you have given that you h:iv(' 
not had full opportunity to explain, or do you desire to amplify Jiny answer that 
you have made? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. Well, of course — well, I don’t know as I care about going 
into that, either. 

Chairman Walsh, Was there any record kept, so far as you know, jis to tfi<' 
actual number killed and wounded on both sides from the time the militia went 
into the field until the present time? 

fiieut. Ijndeufelt. M’e leave absolute records in the adjutant gcmcral’s ofiicc 
of every man that has been hit in the National Cuard. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that also include all that you wen* able to as<.*ertahi 
on the other side? 

Lieut. Linderfelt. No. sir; that would not be authentic, so I don’t think any 
record was kept of it. 

Chairman Walsh. ]\rr. .T. .L FTendricks. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. J. HENDRICKS. 

Chairman Wat, sir. I'lense state your name. 

Mr. riENDRicKS. .T. ,T. Hendricks. 

Chairman Walsh. And you are an attorney at law by profession, I believe? 

Mr. HENniucKS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You are% native of what State? 

^fr. Hendricks, Slate of INiissouri. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long have you lived in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Hendricks. It will bo 27 years on the 16th of next month. 

(’hainmui Walsh. Were you adndtted to the bar in this State? 

iMr, Hendricks. I have been, hut 

Cliiilrman Walsh (interrupting). lUit you were admitted before you came 
here? 

I\fr. Hendricks, Admitted in Mis.souri ; yes; at T.exlngton. 

Chairman Wat.sh. l*raeticf*d law all the time during the time you have lived 
in this State? 

Mr, Hendktck.s. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Wat.sh. I think you w'ere district attorney of what di.strict? 

Mr. Hendutcks. Third judicial district of the State of Colorado. 

Chairman Walsh. That includes what counties? 

l\fr. Hendrk’ks. It include, s the counties of Las Animas, Huerfano, Bent, 
Prowers, and Baca — five counties. 

('’hairman 'Walsh. Please d('.scrlbe briefly the duties of the district attorney. 

Mr. Hendbtctcs. The dutie-s of the district attorney are to prosecute criminal 
cases when called upon, to attend grand juries, to conduct the examination of 
witnesses before coroner’s juries, and as the general adviser of all county 
ofiicers in the five counties of the judicial district. 
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Chairman Walsh. M me ask you to state those eoiinties again. 

Mr. Hendiucks. Las Animas, Huerfano, Bent, Prowers, anti Baca, extemUng 
clear to the Kansas line. 

Chairman Wai.su. Do you have assistants under you? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir. 

Ciuiirinun Walsh. How many? 

Mr. ITendricks. I Iiave two in Trlnid.ad, one in Wulseniiurg, one in Lamar, 
and one In Las Animas ; no one in Baca. 

Chairinan Walsh. Arc these assistants, cxoeitt in the last instance, residents 
of the counties which you mentioned? 

Mr. ITmndiik’ks. Yes, sir; they live in the counties where they i>erforin their 
duties as assl.stants. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Please state what steps you took to prosecute strikers or 
mine companies accused of violence prior to tiie arrival of tlie militia. 

IMr. Hendutcks. 1 took nil tlie steps 1 thonglit necessary. Wlienover com- 
plaint was made and I thought the evidence was suiruaeiit, I prosecuted the case. 
If I thought it was not siitRcient, I <iid not. 

Clniirman Wai.sh. Up to the time of tlie arrival of the militia, were all 
alleged acts of violence investigated and information lodged where found neces- 
sary in the orvlinary course? 

Mr. Hendricks. I think they were, generally; yes, sir; up to the time of the 
arrival of the militia. 

Ciiairman Walsh. From your investigation in Huerfano and Las Animas 
Count i('s, wliat can you state us to who were the aggressors in the acts of 
violence? 

Mi’. liENDRicKs. T don’t believe T wwild lie in position to .state that. Tiiere 
w’ore c*onflicting statements on l>oth sides, as aiw’ays in a lawsuit. 

Chairman Walsh. And there w'ere acts of violenci' on lioth sides — clainaMl? 

Mr. Hendricks. Claimed acts of violence on both sides, and eacli side anxious 
to have all on the other side arrested. 

(tiifiii’iiian Walsh. Wliat is th(‘ law' briefly statwl as to tin* autliority of 
officials to deputize peace officers? 

Mr. Hendricks. You mean the sheriffs authority to deputize? 

Ciiairman Walsh. Yes; I guess he is the (uily peace ollicer in tlie county, 
isn't lie? 

5i!’. Hendricks. Well, tliey iiave constables, a lnwi*r grade of peace officer. 

Ciiairman Walsh. He is the chief peace oflicer? 

Ml’. Hendricks. Ho is tlie chief peace officer of tlie county. The sheriff has 
authority to appoint deputies. First, he has authority to appoint an iindi'i- 
sheriff. w’lio really acts as sherilf. Then be has authority, by and with tlie 
consent, as I understand, of the board of (vmiity coinmi.ssioners. to appoint a 
limited number of iteputies for tiie purpose of performing the dutiis of the 
slKMilt sucii as serving papers, and so forth. He also lias powar to call out a 
pos.se coniitatus; and tliey imve been exercising the juilliority uf appointing 
large nninhers of deputy sheriffs whemnvr an industrial troulile arises. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, in other w’ords, b.o lia^* the general iiowers of sheriffs 
every wiiere else? 

Mr. Henukick's. I tiiink he does. 

Chairinan ^\'ALslT. He can call out a posse coinitatus at his own commaiul, 
of citizens, in case of troulde? 

Mr. IlicNDiucKs. Yes, sir; and it is made a crime by citizens to refuse to join 
a posse cornitatns wlnm requested Iiy tin' sheriff? 

Ciiairman Walsh. Has a [lo^se coinitatus ever bwn called out in your 
county or in Huerfano Counly? 

Mr. Hendricks. Not that I ever heard of. 

Chairinan \\'alsh. Now', wliat are (lie facts, as you know them, as to the 
deputy sheriffs, mine guards, or detcx'tives, as deputy siierilfs in any of those 
counties? 

Mr. Hendricks. I only know' in a gencTal wmy, Mr. Walsh, that tiiere were 
a large number of them deputized by an examination of tlie records as tc^stiiied 
to by Mr. Farr. I tiiink tiiere were alxuit tliroc* or four hundred, and about 
tliat many or more in T^is Animas. 

Ciiairman Wai.»sh. His county’ is Huerfano? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sit. And there was a like number or a greater number 

Mr. Hendric ks. A greater mimlier in our county. I tiiink — Las Animas. 

Ciiairman Walsh. And did you observe it as It w'as going on— the appear- 
ance of the men? 
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Mr. Hendricks. Well, I would see those men that had been appointed depu- 
ties; j’cs, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they carry arms visibly? 

Mr. Hendricks. No; not show t]»em; generally had a belt around them with 
a six-shooter in it, and a belt of cartridges. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever raise any question as to the character of the 
men or source of supply? 

Mr. Hendricks. No, sir ; I considered that bey^ind my jurisdiction ; outside of 
my duties. ‘ • 

Chairman Walsh. What was your first experience with the military authori- 
ties and conduct of their oftice? 

]\Ir. Hendricks. Tlie first experience I lind witli tlie military authorities 
was on the day that tiiey mai’clied to tlie laidlow tent colony. I had never 
met any of tlie gentlemen at all. I didn’t know Cen. CMiase. He w’as pointed 
out to mo, and I made myself knowm to Cen. Chase. We had had lots of 
troiilile and turmoil down tIuTe, and I assumed he was coming down there with 
his army for the purpose of assisting ns in some maimer ; and afti'r having 
made myself knowm to the general I toll him I w'oidd like to see him some 
time at my otlice and go over the situation with him. He said that la* w’ould 
S(‘e me some time liefore he loft the ilislrict. That is all he ever said to mo at 
tliat time. And the next time I Iiad anything to do with Gen. Chase wms wdien 
he threatened to arn'st me and my ollice forc<‘ for doing wdiat he said w^as a 
violation of Ids military orders, of wdilch we had received no orders. I can 
explain tliat if you desire it explained. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, rdease. What wms the alleged viola- 
tion ? 

]\Ir. Hendrtckr. Four Mexicans had committed an assault on a young man 
by tlie name of Smith, I believe, at the Mcl.unghlin mine. Mr. IMcLaugldin 
was a hi‘()tlier-ln-hnv of Gov. Ammons and a man who frequently came into 
onr office wddle these troubles were going on and soemiKl to be friendly to the 
office. A criminal complaint wms issued iiy onr otiice, I think one of my deim- 
ties wTote it up and lo<lg(*d it with tlie justice of the peace, Bownts, anil a 
warrant wa\s issued for the arrest of these people. It seems as tliough at that 
time the sheriif could not ho found to .serve these papers, and Mr. McLaughlin 
had the military arrest tliese four defendants and bring them into towui. and 
they were put in jail. Afterw’ards tliey wore brought dowm before the justice 
of the peace and arraigned. Tliey w’ere brought dowm by Ihe civil authorities, 
being in the county jail lliey w’ore brouglit down by the shei’iff or some of his 
ofTlcers. We appeared at this preliminary examination before the justice of 
the peace for tlie jmrpose of having the case s(‘t for trial, and a bond w’as fixed 
in the sum of $500 for each of these defendants over our protest, because we 
thought a bond of that character was too small for an offi'uso of tliat kind ; 
but the justice prevailed in the case and fixed tlie bonds at $500 each. The 
bond W’as given by tliese defendants and acc(‘ptod and approved by the justice 
of the pqgce, and they w'ero allow’ed to go on this bond until the day of trial. 
Of course, you gentlemen tha^ understand criminal procedure will understand 
exactly what I imam wiion I say this. Gen. Ghase heard of this it seems, 
immediately, and it made liim very angry, and he proceeded to send out and 
to have these same men that had given tlie bond before the justice rearrested 
and thrown in jail; and that is w’hen he called up my son, who is one of ray 
deputies, at rny house — my residence, my home — and cursed and damned him 
awliiie. 

Ghairman Walsh. Over the telephone? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir; and said he wms a great mind to throw the w’hole 
damn bunch in jail, and did start twm details of officers to my house for the 
purpose of arresting my son and Mr. Ralston. Fortunately I w’ns not at home 
at that time, I was dowm in the east end of the district^ but it seems as 
though some of his officers knew Mr. Ralston in the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War. 
I can give you the names if yon want them. They prevailed on Gen. Chase 
not to send that detail over there and arrest these people, so they were not 
arrested at that time. A day or tw^o after that Gen. Chase came into my office 
when I was present with one or tw’o of his officers, and I think some privates. 
He came in very angry and in a rude manner and stormed around and stated 
that the reason he did not arrest ns on that occasion was because my son had 
apologized over the phone. T turned to the hoy — he was sitting there — and 
asked him if he had apologized, and he said he had not, nor he didn’t propose to. 
That seemed to make Gen. Cha.se pretty angry, and he got up and left the 
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office, and he has never been buck since as far as I know. So from that time on 
I had nothing to do with Gen. Chase during this whole controversy. 

Chairman Walsh. During the entire controversy were you seeking to carry 
out the duties of your office under the constitution and laws of the State? 

Mr. Hendricks. 1 did the very best I could, sir; aml.l think the only 
reason that they were not carried out more fully was because of the altitude 
of Gen. Chase and his advi.sers, who said publicly in the courts, and to everybody 
else, as has been te.stified to since you have been here, that tlioy considered 
theins(‘lvos ab.solntely supreme down then' in that niilitiiry district, and their 
orders had to ho obeyed. And they fiTcpiently made the statements in tlie 
courts — 1 have hea?‘d J\Ir. Bougliton make it in the trial of liabeas corpus cases 
that it was a matter of supreme indilTerencc to him and the commanding 
general whether or not a man or woman or child was guilty or innocent of 
any crime. It dhln't make any difference to them. That the ('ommanding 
officer had the right and powt'i* to put him in jail ami keep him there during 
his pleasure; and such was done. 

Chairman AValstt. What was the attitude of the ordinary cilizen in that, 
neighborhood with respect to that situation — those that were not engaged in 
the industrial conflict? 

Mr. Hendricks. The attitude of the citizen was to keep quiet and not say 
much, because .they were liable to he tlirown in jail; ami jinsonei’s that were 
thrown in jail down there were held Incommuiucado. Xo one Mished to enjoy 
that (li.stinction. Ttiey did not say much. 

Chairman Walsh. So you say, as far as the <-itiz{‘ns who wc'rc' not eon- 
eerned in the controversy, why, they were simply in a stale of i-c'iircssion ; llu'y 
look no jiart? 

Mr. Hendricks. I don’t know of them t.aking any part, of course, there was 
an intensely bitter feeling down tlu're. 

Chairman AValsh. That is exactly what I want to g»'t at— what you might 
call the psychology that injected itself. 

Mr, Hendricks. Yes; people exi>eeted any minute something to liajipen. 
Tliere was a tenseness about the situation that was apiialling. 

Chairman AValstt, Do tlio iieople generally, like in otlu'r places, have 
knowledge of the ordinary i>rocess of civil government? 

Mr. Hendrk’ks. Yes, sir. Tlie civil courts wt're mul W(‘ trii'd cases, 

exceid where we were prevented. There was one other thing that it might he 
well for the commission to nmlcrstaml. I liad an understanding, or my office 
liad an understanding, wltli the military authorities, through Maj. Bougliton, 
Capt. Banks, and Cnpt. Smith, who wen' conducting the oflU'e of the adjutant 
general. A great many yieoplo we»'e aria'sted, and pc'oph^ would come to me and 
want them prosecuted. I would say, “All right, if I can get the evidence I will 
jirosecute tlu'm.” It was our understanding with the military aidhoritles of 
eoui-so, 1 didn’t Imve tins umh'rstanding witli (Jen. Cliase but with the adju- 
tant’s office. Tliey were taking tlie testimony of witnesses for a long time- 
several wee1:s — down there at public cxjx'n.se, with the umh'rstanding that 1 was 
to have this testimony of varimis wilne.'^.'^es as agifinst various persons whom the 
militia had placed iii jail for some suppo.sed crime or some crime. I would 
go over after it occasilmally, and wouhl meet them on the street and inquire 
about it, ami alwnvs got promises but never was able to get bold of that 
evidence! and never 'have hei'ii up to this <lay, excejit in one ease, and that was 
tlie ease of the Peoiile r. Zam-unnelli, wlio had ki!le<l (Jeorge Belcher on the 
streets of Trinidatl— a man against whom I had already filed criminal infor- 
mation and wlio is noiv in the Trinidad jail. I investigated that, and tliat l.s 
all the testimony I ever had. , , 

Chairman AValsh. AA’^ere you acquainteil witli th(*se parties? Belcher was 


a mine guard? , . r , , 

Mr Hendricks. Belcher was a Baldwin-Felts detective. I don t know 

whether he was a mine guard or not. I saw him around Trinidad all the time 

he Avas there. . « 

Chairman AValsh. Had ho been m trouble before? 

Air Hendricks. He came liere from AVest Virginia— from the AA^est Virginia 


^'chairman AValsh. Who Avas the dofendant in the case— a miner? 

Mr Hendricks. He Avas a foreigner ; 1 suppose he AA^as a miner. I never saw 
him at the time, hnt I think he Avas a miner. ^ * 

Chairman AValsh. Did the taking of this testimony by the judge advocate 
general and his staff in any Avay impede the ordinary operations of your office 
with respect to the prosecution of crime? 
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I\rr. IlExwiTf'Ks* I think it did, sir, In this way, hex’aus;^' w« were never 
able to get that testimony. Now, I will state that, tliroiigh the courtesy of 
Capt. Daiik-s, I invited before the militiiry commission on one or two occa* 
slons, wheixi I was allowHl to participate in the examination of witnesses in a 
murder case. I afterwjmls tried that <‘ase. It was a case where one stj'iker 
liad killed another at Ludlow strike colony. I tried tliat case and rsent tiiut 
fellow to the penitentiary for murder. And one or two other cases I was per- 
mitted to assist in the examiimtion of witnesses. 

Clmii’inan Walsh. Tiie attormw general of tlie Stale has snpt'rvisory control 
over yoiir ofTice, lais lie, in this State? 

Mr. IIendek'ks, I understand by virtue of a siipnMue eourt decision, }u‘ lias a 
right to prosecute any ci’iminal case wherein llie <listrict alloniey could prosw?- 
cute. I don’t understand lie has supervi.sory 

Chairman Walsh (internipting). But his authority is 

Mr. Hendricks (interrupting). Concurrent. I vvouhl cull it. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Concurrent, as you would call it? 

Mr. Hlndrk'Ks. Yes, .sir. 

Cliairman Wat»h. Wliat was tlio atlitnde of tlie judge aih ocate giMuu'al or of 
the military commission, generally S|)eaklug. toward your oliice? 

Mr. IIknukhuvS. Tlie attitude was to iguoiv it, I tliink, as much as i>ossihle, 
1 think, Mr. Walsh. 

C'liairman Walsh. You are the chief legal ofliciu* f<*r tint district? 

i\ir. ilKNimicKs. I am in that capacity; yes, sir. 

Chniriiian AVals]!. l>id you considcT that the acts of tlie inilitan^ commission 
wore beyond tluMi* proper autliority down tliere iu un/ordance with (Jie slatules 
of Colorado and the constitution of tlie Slate. 

Mr. ITexdkicks. T did I consider them an absolute violation of the constitu- 
tion of the Slate, which says that the military .shall alwa.vs he in strict suliordi- 
nation to the civil powers. That is wiiat our const itution says. And they took 
the vimv that tlioy were supremo. I took the view' tliat tliey wore not supnaue. 
And I do not believe tliat tliey were, lM‘caiis<‘ after trying pi'ojile and hearing 
all this testiiuony, I believe tliat tluw did not imiiose any sentenees. 

Chairman AValsii. Plea.se state what investigation you eondneted as to the 
fight at TiUdlow? 

]\Ir. Hendiiicks. I was not in tliat county at that time. T was in Lamar, Cohi., 
alxtut 140 or ir>(> miles east of there. Wlaai I arrived home 1 a.ssisled in con- 
ducting coroners’ in(iue.sts, as one of my dulle.s. 

Chairman M'.\i..sit. TJi>on tlie hodie.s 

Mr, Hendricks. the lwMli(\s of Tikas, Fylcr, and those two w’<»meii and 

little cliildren, I don’t ri'inemher tlieir nauie.s; I (-aii’t reiiumiher them. 

Chairman M’al.sh. Did ymi arrive at any conclusion as to wiio were the ag- 
gri's.sors at laidlow on April 20? 

Mr. Hendkicts's, Well, 1 wish to say that I was not allowed to eomplote the 
conduct of that coroners irupiest. 

Chairman AVal.sh. Just state the eireumstanecs, if you pleo.se? 

Mr. Hendricks. IVe teloplioned out to the conimaiidiug otlicer, I think iVIaj. 
Hamrock, and got ix'rmi.ssioii to come out and look over the ground. M'ont out; 
with IMr. Sipe, who 'was (he coroner and looked over the situation and got soiik‘ 
witnesses; w^eiit out later witli a coroner’s jury, which was selected in Trini- 
dad, and examined cjuite a number of wilues.ses, citizens. We desired to ex- 
amine some of the military oflU-iuls. They did not want to come to Trinidad, 
so we tliought we would eondiict the examination out tiiere, and it was agreed 
by Mftj. Boiighton that w'e miglit do so. We AvaitCMl around there until late 
in the afternoon, and it 'was eohl at the tent, and discu.s.sed the situation. 
Finally, Maj. Roughton thouglit it was ralher an unprecedented thing that the 
civil aiitlmrities should coino out there and examine military oflk’ers, and he 
requestcM that he be pennittcMl to conduct that examination, that I retire ; and I 
(lid retire from conducting the oxaminatiou any further. What was <ione at 
tlint time, I don’t know. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Were you iible to arrive at any conclusion a.s to wfio were 
the aggro.H.sors at Ludlow ? 

Mr. Hendricks. Why, I have my own opinion al'out that, hut T don’t think 
it would he worth anything to this coimnitVee. 

Chairman M"ai,sh, Were you able to get the attitude of the comnumity gen- 
erally? 

Mr. Hendricks. Each side claims the other .sltle started tlie fight I don’t 
know. I wouldn't like to exi»resy an (ipiuion. 
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Chairman Wai^h. You wouldn’t like to express an opinion? 

Ml*. Hendricks. I don’t know who started it. 

Clmirinan Walsh. How is tliat? 

Mr. Hendricks. I wasn't there, and I don’t know who started it. 

Chairman Walsh. Plea.*<e state what .steps you have tfikeii to V)ro.socuto iter- 
sons alleged to be guilty of hoinieides, arson, or other crimes following the 
Ludlow battle? 

Mr. Hendricks. There w.as a grand jury called soon after that, in December, 
at which the attorney general of the State w'a.s present niost of the time. A 
great many wetnesses were examined, but very lew indictments were filed, 
were found by this grand jury. There have been numerous informations, 
criminai informations, iiled for ail sorts of ci’ime; the docket is full of cases, 
but most of tliem have been coiUiniUMl because tlie attorney for tlie defendant 
and the associate attoriu\v for tlie jirosi'ention in those cases liavc' insisU'd tliat 
conditions wore .such tliat tlie eases should not lie trk^il owing to the danger of 
public prejudice and puiilic opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there special prosr<-utors in a majority of tliose ease.s, 
in these cases tliat grew out of tin* iudustrial di.^turbaiieMs? 

Mr. llENDUTCKS. I iielieve in all of tliem. 

Cliainnan Walsh. Who is the sp<‘eial prosecutor? 

Mr. Hendricks. .Tudge Aortheiitt is willi me iu those eases. 

Cliairman Walsh. And in all of tlie cases in tills district? 

Mr. Hendricks. I beliiwe so, all tliat grew out of tlie indiistri!il strike. 

Cliairman Walsh, Wliat is llu* custom, (lie law utmiit tlie appointment of 
special prosecutors in tla*se cases? 

Mr. Hendrk'Ks. They an' not appointed. 

Cliairman Walstt. Is it just a imittor 

Mr. Hendricks. It is sinijily a matter of court e.sy. 

(niairiiian Wai.sii. rp<ui the iiart of tlie prosecutor? 

Mr. Hendricks. Take, for instance, .ludgi* Nortlu ult’s ease. He is employed 
bv tlie operators. Thev come to me and say, “I have beiai employed to assi.st 
you ill this matter:'’ a'nd 1 usually say, “X am always glad to gel lielp in all 
cases of tills kind.” I very seldom .say no. . , . , ^ i 

Chairman Walsh. Wlum the special prosecutors are allowed, what part is 
lisuallv taken liv the s])ecial prosecutor? 

Mr nENDRicKs, Well, I generally imt as nincli work on him as I can. 

Clmirinan Walsh, Has lie the riglit at tiiose limes to npen and close the 
(^.}i;^tw_ninke the opening stalenu'iit and the closing argument? 

Mr. Hendricks, In no case that I have bemi in willi a speci.d prosecutor has 
that ever been so. 

CliaiJ’iiian M'alsh. You do tliat yourself? 

Iilr. Hendricks. Yes, .sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. Dots lie discover tlie witnesses? 

I\Ir. Hendricks. I usually leave that mostly to them. , 

(Mmirman WALSir. And in examining wilnessi's, liow' is it? 

Mr Hendricks. That is divided. We divide that work iii). , . 

(Miainiian Walsh. Hois IIkiI }ira('li«‘e can^e any ^prejudice on tio* ]>art ol the 
defendants or their friends or tlie pcoide generally? 

Mr. Hendihcks. I think it does. 

CJmiriiiaii Walsh. Is it or is it not a s,)urce of irritation when tlieso pracli.*es 


are going on? . . , 

Mr Hendricks. I think it is as to those people. 

Cliainnan Walsh. What has lieeii your (‘xperiei.ce in prosecuting mine guards 
accused of murder and otiim* crime.s at Walsenluirg? 

Mr. Hendricks. Not lieen .satisfactory. 

Chairman Walsh. And what seems to be tlie trouble? 

Mr. Hendricks. Well, they liave generally lieen acquitted on llie tlieory tlmt 
they are officers and in tin' performance of their duty, and it has been iiard to 
convict that class of people. 

Chairniaii Walsh. How i.s the jury .selected? n i n 

Mr. Hendricks. Vfell, the jury is selected— you mean, how are the challenges 

*^^Sairman Walsh. How is it .selected; how Is the panel selected? 

Mr Hendricks. Oh ; the panel is drawn, the regular panel, by the county 
clerk of the district court in the pre.seneo of the sheriff out of a box from names 
that are put in tliere liy the county commissioners. 

Chairman Walsh. How many names? 
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Jlr. Hendricks. Depending upon the number of people In the county. 

Clialrman Walsh. In Walsenburg? 

JMr. IlENDBirivs. I think about 300. 

Chniriiian Walsh. Three hundrctl names? 

Mr. Hendricks. I tliink it is 300. 1 have nothing to do with drawing the 
jury, no more tlnm you have. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, is the method of selecting the jurors— the panel of 
jurors — satisfactory in the main? 

^Ir. Hendricks. The tlieory is satisfactory, but In practice it has not been 
satisfactory. 

Chairniau Walsh. How many inhabitants are there in Huerfano County- 
how many legal jurymen — would you .say? 

Mr. Hendrk'k.s. I wouldn’t be able to tell you that, Mr. Walsh; I don't know; 

I wo or three thousand, I suppo.se. 

Chairman Walsh. There is a voting population of how many? 

Mr. ilENDRK'Ks. 1 .should say four or live thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. About 5,000, I think the sheriff said here the other day. 
Isn't that ratlier a snuili iiumlxT of jurymen to place in a wheel to select a panel 
from—lO per cent of the qualified jurors? 

Mr. IlENDracKS. Yes, sir; but we must do those things according to law. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a .statute? 

Mr. Hendrk KS. There is a statute which says how many you have got to put 
in, ba.sed on the population. 

Cliairman AValsh. Then a discretion is exercised by the county commis- 
sioners? 

Mr. Hendricks. Just what names to put in? 

Chairman Wai.sii. Ye.s. 

Mr. Hendricks. I assume that is correct. 

Chairman Walsh. Do any particular individuals or corporations have any 
infliu'uce in those counties, or any of them in the selecting of county commis- 
sioners? 

^Ir. Hendricks. Oh, I presume they do; ye.s, sir; like they do everywhere else 
at elections. I assume tlioy know whom they want to elect. 

(^hairman AV'alsh. Do the mining companies i»articipate in politics? 

I\tr. Hendricks. A great many times they do; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the labor unions participate in iiolitics? 

]\Ir. Hendricks. 1>s; they do. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Do one suhi or the other at times liave their friends on the 
board of county commissioners? 

lAIr. Hendrk KS. I think they do; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How' many county commissioners are there? 

;Mr. Hendricks. Three in each county. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, if the county commissioners, with a small 
panel like that, under tlu* law .are the friends of either side, the trial of criminal 
ca.ses can be practically controlled, can it not? 

I\Ir. Hendricks. Not tbrough that means so much as through the means of 
getting speelal venires. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell us how that is done. 

Mr. Hendricks. Well, when the regular panel is exhausted for any means, 
or any part of it, by challenge for cause or peremptory challenge, a special 
venire is banded to the sherilT for the new^ panel, and there is whore the trouble 
comes. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the .sheriff have absolute control in the selection? 

’ Air. Hendricks. Absolnto. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the regular panel usually exhausted in these cases grow- 
ing out of industrial disputes? 

Mr. Hendricks. They are In capital cases; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In practically all of them? 

Air. Hendricks. I think so; in most of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then 

Mr. Hendricks. That is, if you desire and think it is proper — we have 15 
challenges on a side in capital cases in this State. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a matter of agreement for both sides? 

Mr. Hendricks. No, sir; that Is the statute. 

Chairman Walsh. And what did you mean by saying “ if you desire and think 
it is proper ”? 

Mr. Hendricks. Perhaps you won’t want to use all of those challenges. 
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Chairman Walsh. But I say in case both sides exluiiist tlie challenges, there 
is no other way to get Jurymen except in tiiis way that you luive mentioned? 

Mr. Hendricks. No way 1 know of, unle.ss the coui't should order another 
panel drawn from the box, wliich I have never seen done in the 27 years I 
have practiced law In this State. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you draw panels, or have panels been drawn in which 
a large proportion of them were iion-Englisii-stKuiking jurors? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes; practically all of them are non-Knglish speaking in 
Huerfano County. 

Chairman Walsh. In Huerfano County? 

JMr. Hendricks. A g)*eat many of the terms. Some terms there are Americans. 

Chairman Walsh. And has there Ix'en any case lately, or some cases, where 
it was said 11 of them were non English speaking, of the jurors? 1 don't re- 
call the name of the defendant. 

Mr. Hendricks. That was the Seventh Strecd case, 1 helieve, trie<l not long 
ago in W’alsenburg. 

Chairman W^\lsh. Wliat was the charge in that case? 

Mr. Hendricks. That was murder. 

(Chairman Walsh. W’ho was the defendant? 

Mr. Hendricks. Oh, there were liv<‘ defendants — five deputy sheriffs. 

Chairman W’alsii. What was the result of the case? 

Mr. Hendricks. They were found not guilty by the jury. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many of the jury were found non-English spt'ak- 


ing? 

Mr. ITenj)RTCKS, Wall, 1 will explain that. There were 11 :\Iexicans on the 
jury and 1 American, The ca.se was tried through an inleri>reter. I don’t 
know how many of tliose M(*xicans .siioke English, but tlim-e were 11 Mexicans 
on the jury and 1 American. Some of them perliaps understood some English, 
but you had to use an interpreter just the same. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are the jurors in this State instructed in writing? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir; befon' argument. 

Cliairman Walsh. Before argument? 

i\Ir. Hendricks. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And were those instrin lions in that case inoi-e or less 
voluminous? 

Mr. Hendricks. Such as are ordinarily given in a murdi'i* case, the s(‘t in- 


structions in this State. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they all read by tlie judge? 

]\Ir. Hendricks. I'lny are read by tlie judge and interpretiM! by an inlerpreter 
to the jury. . . . 

Cluiirniaii W’alsh. About how many instructions would he givmi m a homicide 

case? r . . , . 

Itir. Hendricks. There would he about 18 to 2o instructions, I Hunk, m an 

ordinary lioinicido case. • 

(’liaii-inan Whu.sii. d'lio.se are n‘ad by an interpreter? 

Mr. Hendricks. Hem! by the judge to the interpreter, and the interpreter 
Interprets tliem to tlie jury. ... , 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, bow long was tlie jury out in this rase where these 

live men were on trial? r . . , 

Air Hendricks. ]>elween two and a half and three liours, as I understand it. 
Chairman Walsit. W'as the community .satistied witli tlie residt of the ease? 
Air. Hendricks. 1 don't think it was. 

Chairman AValsh. Wdiat lias been your experience as to tlie participating of 
coal-mining companies in politics In tlie district? 

Air. HendrkuvS. 1 have taken very little interest In politics myselt, sir, and I 
only know in a general way what I have heanl and read about that. 

Chairman W’alsh. Is tliis your first term as district attorney? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir ; the first term as district attorney, but it is not the 
first ofiice I have ever held. 

Chairman Wh\LSH. AVlmt other oflicer have you hold? 

Air Hendbick.s. I have held some minor ofllces. In 1890 -4 years ago I 
think it was— I was a member of the eighth general assembly of this State. I 
was deputy district attorney on two occasions when I first came to tlie State in 
the early elKhties, 1887, 1888, 1889, and uloiiK early in tlie nineties, and city 

attorney of Trinidad two years. , a? n i 

rimirmnn Walsh. Is there a feeling in tlie comnmnlly— a general feeling In 
the commuulty-that the courts of the Stutes-the courts In these coal fields— 

38819— S. Doc. 415, C4-1— vol 7 58 
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do not properly function in times when there are no industrial disputes going 
on, due to the fact that one side or the other has control of the ofliclals? 

Mr. Hendkicks. That has been the charge, yes ,slr; but I don’t know whether 
it is true or not. 

Chairman Walsh. You have observed the facts with relation to the bringing 
of personal -injury suits in these counties, have you? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir; pretty closely. 

Chairman Walsh. The district clerk read to us here the other day and also 
stated in that connection tliat tliere had i)eeii no recoveries against mining com- 
panies in Huerfano County for 28 years. Is tliat a fact that is generally 
known ? 

Mr. Hendricks. Tliat is a fact generally luikcMl of to be true. 

(niairman Walsh. Is it commented upon? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes, sir. 

(Jliairniaii Walsh. Do llio people generally believe that the courts are fair? 

Mr. Hendricks. I will state Ibis, Mr. Walsh: Tlie district judge that we had 
prior to the present judge was on the district bench of the third judicial district 
for over six years. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. State or Federal? 

Mr. Hendricks. State; and there never was a personal-injury suit went to 
the jury tliat I am aware of. I tliiiik 1 am absolutely corri'ct in this-— as long 
as he was on the bench. I have had some per.sonal experiences of my own. I 
could never get one to the jury, and I don’t think any otlier lawyer ever suc- 
ceeded. 

Chairman Walsh. Oomml.s.sioner Lennon asks, did the court take them out of 
tlie hands of the jury hy peremptory iiistruetioii? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What .state of mind, if you ohservc'd, has that produced 
among tlie ix'oplo? 

Mr. Hendricks. Tliey just thought that it was useless to bring any suits of 
this cliaracter. Some of the attorneys would bring their suits in Denver or 
Pueblo in order to get away from tho.se two counties wiierever possible, if they 
could get service, in order to get them into court. I’imt class of ('ases — I usimI 
to try a great many of tlimn myself — tliat class of cases has practically vanislied 
from the court dockets of tliose two counties, lii'cause tlie people think it is use- 
less to bring them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tn tlie face of tlie comlitions yon have slated, IMr. 
ITendrieks, do you siih.seribe to the statement tliat was madi' lad'ore this com- 
mission that there was no industrial iirin'st in tliat territory? 

l\Ir. Hendricks. I do not. I think tliere is miifli unrest and lias been for a 
long time. 

Commissioner Garretson. Largely traceable to the very methods that you 
describe? 

Mr. Hendricks. I tlunk so; that i.s my oiiinlon, sii’. 

Commissioner Garret.son. In regard to men being lield incomiminioado. For 
liow long a period were men held ineommunicado during tiie [lerioil of military 
rule? 

Mr. IIendrh’KS. I understand all the time they ^\e^e in jail. Tliat has been 
testified to liere as lieing from 40 to 58 days. 

Commissioner Garret.son. You are familiar with tlie IMexican law in regard 
to holding men incommunicado for a period? 

Mr. Hendricks. I think it is two days. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Seventy-two hours. 

Mr. Hendricks. Seventy-two Iioiirs; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you knowledge as to whether the State De- 
partment of this Government lias protested time after time against the de- 
tention of American citizens for over that period? 

Mr. Hendricks. I have a general knowledge through the public pres.s, Is all 
on the subject. 

Commls-sioner Garret.son. Is it lawful to hold a man in that manner under 
regular civil proce.s.s here? 

Mr. Hendricks. Well, if he is held Incommunicado? 

Comrakssioner Garretson. Yes, 

Mr. Hendricks. I don’t think so, although ft Is sometimes done, frequently 
done. I think a man imt in jail has a right to counsel within a reasonable 
time and .should be able to see hLs attorney If he wants one. 
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Commissioner Garketson. In these interpretations between the jud^'e and the 
jnry and t)etween the witnesses and the jury has tlie accused a voice in the 
selection of the interpreter? 

Mr. Hendricks. No, sir; the court appoints. the interpreter the same as he 
does any other officer. 

Commissioner Garuhtson. From your own experience, does it partake of the 
farcical to surround a jury with legal restrictions for a fair ti-ial and then con- 
vey all the information to the jury through a channel that is not equally 
guarded? 

Mr. Hendricks. It iji a very cumbers<un(‘ nuxle. In some cases we have two 
interpreters, one Italian and om‘ Mexican, or jirobably a .Ta[) or a Clilnanuin 
or a Montenegrin, and so it goes tiirough two or three iiilerprelers before it 
gets to the jury, and when it does get to the jury I don’t think the jury knows 
what is said or anybody ebse. 

Commissioner CiAuiiETsoN. Nor tlie accused d<M*s not know i\lietber the tes- 
timony has been properly presided or not? 

Mr. Hendricks. No, sir; I ilon’t think so. It is very hard to get a transla- 
tion made correctly, to get ideas conveyed tbrougb an interpreter from one 
language to another so as to get the thing intelli,gil)Ie. 

Comm Lss loner G.vuimT.soN. Nm' to make allowances for variations in vernac- 
ular? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wlien you were allowed to aj>peiir l»efore tin* mili- 
tai'.v commission, or wliaiever it was, the inquiry 

Mr. Hendricks. Tlie military commission. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). And examine witncKs.^ies with refer- 
ence to the crime cliarged against pixiple llicy ha<l in jail, were you, as dis- 
trict attorney — was it made apparmit to you, you were allowed there as a right, 
or were you allowed tliere through courte.sy? 

Mr. IlKNDRTCKS. I tlutik It was through courtesy. 

Commissioner Garretson. You eousi(U're<l it so? 

Mr. Hendricks, I would consider it so. 

Commissioner 'Weinstock. .Inst one (luesthm. Who is tlu' final jmlge as to 
whether the military in the lime of labor disturbances is or is ut»t supreme in 
Colorado? 

Mr. Hendricks. The supreme eourl, I should .say. 

(Jommissioner M'einstock. Has the su[»reme court rendere<l any decision on 
tliat point? 

Mr. Hendricks. They have rendered a deci.-iion calleil “ In re Moyi'r (‘a.s<*,” 
which the military authorities seem to think givivs them alisolute right in the 
lireniises to do anything they want to with reference to detaining pt*opk>. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you famiilnr with Hint decision’/ 

Mr. Hendricks. It has been a long time simv I read it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give a reference tojt? 

IMr. Henduk’KS. Thirty-lifth Colorado Kupivme Court lb‘por(s. 

Chairman Walsh. W'e' have it together with ^he dissimtiiig opinion, ami a 
very conclsi? brief on the (luestion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As T understand it, /dr. lleiidrick.s, the di'cisiou 
of the supreme court, until it is reversevl, is Hie law of the land? 

I\Ir. Hendricks. It is supposed to be the law of the estate; yes, sir; it is the 
law of the State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Under those circumstances that is the law, then, 
in Colorado? 

Mr. Hp:ndricks. Yes, sir; providing the facts of this strike situation bring 
it within the facts of that case, which is dl.sputed. That is wliere the trouble 
has been in the case, whether there was a proclamaticm issufsl and slgneil by 
the governor declaring martial law in this case or there was not. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Your decision, then, Ls that martial law had not 
been legally declareil by Gov. Ammons? 

Mr. Hendricks. I am saying, Mr. Weinstmk, that is the iMisition of the one 
side, while the other side claims it wa.s. I haven’t taken any position on it, 
mvself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If the governor of the State had declared martial 
law, there certainly must be evidence of it, would that not l>e the fact? 

Mr. Hendricks. Yes. 
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Coniiuis;3ioner Weinstock. You say you have seen no evidence of the gov- 
ernor having declared martial law? 

I\rr. Hendbicks. I didn’t say that I had seen no evidence. 

Coimnissioner Weinstock. Then I misunderstood you. What is your posi- 
tion in the matter? 

^Ir. Hendiucks. I say I haven't taken any position on that proposition, 
because it didn’t concern me. Rut I say in this matter, wlien there was a 
habeas corpus proceeding where they had people in Jail in Trinidad, Mr. 
Hawkins, who represented the mine workers’ union, pleaded for a writ of 
habeas corpus, that these men were in (here, and IMaj. Houghton, who repre- 
sented the military authorities, came in to defend and claimed it did not 
imike any difference whether they were guilty or Innocent, that they had a 
right to liold them and tliat therefore a writ of habeas corpus wouldn’t be 
prevailing in this State under the Moyer decision. 

(’ommissioner Weinstock. There was a clean-cut issue between you, repre- 
senting the civil authorities 

l\Ir. HKNDurcKs. I didn’t represent anybody. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). And MaJ. Boughton, representing the 
military? 

Mr. Hendricks I didn't represent anybody in the case. I wasn’t in the 
case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But I uinlerstood you 

Mr. liENDiacivS. ]\lr. Hawkins, I say, represented the mine workers and 
Iiandled that side of the case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I understood you to say a little while ago that 
you withdrew from the case bocauso Maj. Boughton objected. Didn’t you 
testify to that eflect wKliin the last 15 or 20 minutes? 

Mr. Hemhucks. A coroner’s Jury. That was a coroner's inquest held at 
Taullow, iH'cause he objected to the eivil authorities examining military officers, 
claiming that we had no right to do it. 

X’omniissioiicr Weinstock. Tliis connuission is interested, T tliink, in know- 
ing at tiiis time wlietlier or not tlie State of Colorado, or at least the strike 
zone, was or was not legally iindiT martial law. 

]\lr, Hendutcks. That is a question that is disputed by the parties engaged 
in this controversy and has mwi'r been settled. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How can tliut be determined to the satisfaction of 
this commission? 

Mr. Hendricks. T think you will liave to determine that yourself, or the 
supreme court of the Slate. I don’t tliink anybody knows wliethor martial law 
was declared or not. I don’t. I wireil tlie governor two or thri'e times, I have 
copies of telegrams asking plainly and explicitly to please lo state to me, 
tliat I desired to know in iny olfi<*ial capacity whether or not he had declared 
martial law in Colorado, and got hack : “ See Gen. Chase,” on two different 
occasions. 

(I\Ir. Hendricks later sulunittod copies <»f telegi’ains, military orders, and 
letters, which appear as “ IhNidrlcks cxliihit.”) 

Cliairinan Walsti. We must have perfect order, ladies and gentlemen. 
IMease preserve order. 

Commissioner Lennon. In the case you spoke of, of the trial of five men, 
were there any deputy sheriffs acting as Jurors in that case? 

^fr. Hendricks. I don’t know wliethor tiiere was or not, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Any mine guards? 

]\Ir. Hendricks. Not to my knowledge, I <lid not intend to leave any on. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is tlie situation in your district, particularly 
in Las Animas and Huerfano Counties, as to the constitutional right to exercise 
free speech and a free press — I do not mean while this fracas has been going 
on, but in the years gone by when there was no industrial eonfllct? 

Mr. Hendricks. I think that has been allowed, sir. People could speak and 
write what they pleased without any interference; that is, in Trinidad. I 
do not know about those camps. I do not go to them ; very rarely ever go to 
those camps. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is known as union agitators — were they per- 
mitted to speek freely in Trinidad at any time they mlglit come there? 

Mr. Hendricks. I never heard of one speaking on the streets, except Mother 
Jones. I believe she spoke there. I never heard her, though. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was she prevented from speaking more than one 
time? 
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Mr. Hendricks. I do not know that she ever wps. 

( 'hairinan Walsh. That is all. You may be excused. 

(At 4.35 p. m., Friday, December 11, the commission adjourned until to- 
morrow, Saturday, December 12, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Denver, Colo., Saturday, December J2, IVJJf — JO a. m. 

Present; Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Ballard, O'Connell, Lennon, Gar- 
retson, Weinstock, and Harriman. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please he in orden*. 

It is duo to the witnesses and the others who have been ke]d waltinj^ this 
morning? for us to say that the commission was compelled to iiold an executive 
session, which has lasted lon{,"er than expected. 

Robert Young. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT YOUNG. 


Commissioner O’Connell. Give your name to the reporter. 

Mr. Young. Robert Young. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ami you reside where? 

Mr. Young. Walsenhurg, Colo. 

Com 111 i ss i on er O’ Con n ell. Wa 1 se nh u r g ? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is your Inisiness? 

Mr. Young. Miner. 

(’ommissloner O’Connell. Miner? 

Mr. Young. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. For what company an* you now v/orking? 

Mr. Young. 1 haven't worlve<l none for any for two years. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. What are ymi doing now? 

Mr. Young. I ain’t doing anything. 

( 'Ommissioner O'Connki.l. What <‘ompany did you last woric for? 

Mr, Young. C. P. & I, Co. 

< Mmmissioner O’Connell. At what mine? 

Mr. Young. Walsen, 

Commissioner 0'Connei;i.. Were you a i»it boss then? 

Mr. Y'oung, No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Were you in a position of authority at all? 

Mr, Young. Not under the C. F. A I. 

Commissioner O’Connetj,. .fust pitch your voice a little Idgher. What other 
companies have you worked for? 

IMr. Young. I worked for the Victor-American and the Cedar Hill Coal k 
f’oke (-’o. ; 1 held positions under both of thosi* compani/'s. 

(Commissioner 0 ’(’onnell. You have held positions under both of tliem? 

Mr. Young. YVs; mine forr-inan. • 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Night foreman? 


Mr. Young. INIine foreman. 

(kimmissioner O’Connell. ]\Iine foreman? 

Mr. Yot^ng. Y'('s, sir. T owned a third lease in the Canyon Coal Co.; I 
superintended for the Black Canyon Fuel Co.; I leased from tlie Union Coal 


& Colte Co. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 


How long have you lived in Colorado? 


Mr. Young. I came here in 1897. 


Commissioner O’Connell. From where? 


Mr. Young. Ohio. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you work as a nnn(*r in Oldo? 

Mr. Young. As a mine foreman. 

Commissioner 0’(Jonne],l. What class of workers are employed around the 
mines besides the miners? 

Mr Young. Well, do you mean Inside of the mine? 

Commissioner O’Connell, All around; what otlrer skilled workmen are 


employed? 

Mr. Young. Track layers, timbennen, drivers, machine rnnners, pumpers, 


and a few utility men. 

(Commissioner O’Connelt. Who looks after the matter of securing the mate- 
rial for the men who put in the timbers and does that safety work around the 
mine? 
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Mr. Young. As a rule, the mine foreman would during my time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you experience any difficulty In securing 
proper material to make the mine safe? 

Mr. Young. Sometimes I did when I was a miner. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just explain to the commission. 

Mr. Young. Well, in regard to getting the props of proper length, ties for 
laying the track with, and rails; it was sometimes very hard to get them the 
proiier lengths, that is, the mine props, and sometimes very hard to get the rails 
to lay the tracks handily, and that caused lots of dissatisfaction sometimes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did accidents occur l>ecause of not having an op- 
portunity, or not getting material to put in props of the proper length? 

Mr, Young. Well, I would lay It principally to them conditions that existed. 
I might state right here that nearly all my experience was — that in all my 
mine experience as a mine foreman, bolli in tlie State of Oliio and the State of 
Colorado, I never had a man crippled In a mine or killed. I had two dr throe 
men get killed with runaway trips, hut not with rock. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a member of a union? 

Mr. Young. I am not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were you ever a meinl>er of the Mine Workers’ 
TJnion? 

Mr. Young. I was; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long ago? 

]\rr. Young. Seventeen years ago. 1 have never been a member of a union in 
Colorado. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you had any dealings with organized lul)or, 
ns a mine foreman? 

INIr. Young. Yes, sir; in Oluo, I laid; it wa.s all unionized lal)or there. 

Comuiissionor O’Connktj,. Do you know anything jdanit wliethor t]u‘ iiani 
were proventeil or stopped in any way from joining the union here in Colorado? 

^Ir. Young. Tlie unioms? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; was there anything done Is* pii'veiit a man 
from joining the union if he wanted to? 

l\rr. Y'otrNG, Why, my friend, if he was tliought to lx* a uni<m man, if lie lit 
in any of the Colorado camps, it was good-by for tlint union man. He would 
have to move; they would not leave him light. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wlait methods W(‘re adopt(Ml to keep jrack of tlio 
union men that came into the camp, as to whether th<‘y were or were not mem- 
ber, s of the union? 

Mr. Young. You take these liig camps and there are always a lot of sleuths. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, you mean delect ivos? 

Mr. Yottng. Evidence men, or whatever you call them, and if a stranger goes 
in there they get after him to find his business rigid away. I can cite you to 
one Instance that happened to myself at the Walseu camp. 

I had worked at the Robinson mine about a y(*ar, and I quit, and I am very 
well acquainteil tliere. I had not been nrouml tlie camp for aliout probably a 
month when a friend of mine ji^nd I. and I had a son, an electrician up there 
at that time. I was very w(*il acquainted with the superintendent and the 
offK'ers up there, and ns I went up there. I was going over toward the power- 
house, and I seen a fellow coming from tlie odice, and I said to this friend of 
mine, Turner, “ Here is a fellow coming over to find out who we are.” He was 
a stranger there, but a nice fellow, and lie came over tliere and talked to us 
and asked us if we were acquainted tliere, and I kind of joshed him at first, 
and I said, “Yes,” He said, “Do you work here?” “No, sir,” I said, “but I 
have worked liere.” He said, “ Who do you know? ” I said, “ Practically every- 
body hero,” There was an old gentleman in the power house by the name of 
Ball, who was sitting out on the porch, and he holloed over to me, “ Hello, 
Bob,” and I said, “ Hello,” and I left and went away from tliere, and after I 
left there I went to see my son — they were putting up a new transformer house, 
and he took me around and showed it to me. And when I loft my boy, I think 
this man’s name was Rennets, and lie went to my boy and inquired all about 
me, but at that time I thought thi.s Rennela was a perfect gentleman, he was a 
nice fellow. I met him several times after that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you leave the mine before the strike occurred? 

Mr. Young. Yes ; I hadn’t been in the mine for a year before the strike. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why did you leave the mine? 

Mr. Young. Why, sir; I got knocked out, as the saying is. I got in a place 
where the air was pretty foul, and I could not stand it. I was getting a little 
up in years at the time. ' 
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Oomini.s.sionor O’Connlll. Did you leaye of your own ucoord? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 

Comrnlssioner O’Connell. You were not dismissed from the mine? 

Mr. Young. Oh, no; I never was dismissed in my life. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You lijiured your lieultli was affected by work- 
inj; in the mine? 

Mr. Young. Yes; to lie honest about it, I have worked in some very foul 
air in my time in the mines. 1 have been in the mines for over 40 years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How did the condition of tlie mines in Colorado 
compare with the coiiditions under which you worked in Oiiio in the mines? 

Mr. Young. Well, sir, the last mining work I did in Colorado liere, the <?o]u 
ditions liave been improvinj? and imiiroving ri^ht along. The system — you 
can take the mines in Colorado — as a rule in these mines that I have htHUi at, 
there Is a pitch of anywliere from G to 10 ]>er cent — the coal pitches. You take 
it back in western Pennsylvania and eastern Oldo, where I eame from, the 
coal lies practically blanket, and it makes the mine more easy— that is, for 
prorlncing coal there than it is in Colorado. 

Commissioner 0‘Connell. Did you ever meet with an accident in the mine, 
yourself? 

]Mr. Young. Why, yes; one time I was hit hy a piece of nxk; didn't liarl me 
much ; no bones broken. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have not .)(Mned the union ;it all in its organi- 
zation this last time in the mines? 

Mr. Young, No, I never did; no. In fact, ever .since T have l)een in Colorado 
I haven’t been doing very mucli <ligging of coal in Colorado. I was always in 
positions, practically; in i>o.sillons of contract work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Contiaicting around the mines? 

Idr. Young. Yes; contracting In the mines. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the miners usually allowed to take such 
periodicals and such papers and magazines as they please around tlie mines? 
Is any question raised? 

Mr. Young. I never was stoiqx'd from taking anything in my house around 
the mines. They don’t, as a rule, have any reading rooms around the mine 
that I know' of. 

Chainman Walsit. Any what? 

Commissioner O’Connkij,. Any reading rooms. Mr. Yoimg, spi)ak louder. 

]\[r. Young. I understand before the strike Ihey liad a laatdimr r<iom, hut I 
had left the town at that time. I live<l in the town of Wals(Mil)urg— I left there 
in October. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there any systematic method, tlmt you know 
of, of examining the mail corning into Walstmhiirg to the miners, to ascerlaiil 
wliat papers might be coming to them, and what literature they migld be 
receiving? 

Mr. Young. I don’t ktiow any thing about that. ^ 

Commissioner O'Connell. What do you know about p(tliti<‘y in your county 
there? • 

Mr. Young. Huh. 

Commissiouer O’Connell. Have you been a politlci.an? 

Mr. Young. How’ is that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you been a inditician, so called? 

Mr. Young. Not very strong. I ran for the oflice of county commissioner in 
Huerfano Kingdom— Huerfano County, excuse me. 

Cxjmmissjoner O’Connell. Wbat was the result of your exiierience? 

l\Ir. Young. Why, they claimed I w.-is beat l)y 00. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They claim you were? 

Mr. Young. Yea. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. What do you claim? 

Mr. Young. I claim I was elor^ted hy 697 votes. 

Chairman Walsh. Say! You will have to restrain your enthusiasm. That 
gentleman that started applauding tliere must not do that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just .state to the coramis.sion, then, where there is 
this difference of opinion. 

Mr. Young. Well, I never was in politics until tliis last inll — this last 
summer. Some of my friends In Huerfano County wanted me to run for 
county commissioner, tlie third conimis.sion district in the county. In the 
first place 1 used to belong to what they call the gang. 

Ckimniissiouer O’Connell. The gang? 

Mr, Young. They have a gang down there, you know. 
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Oomiiiissioner O’Connell. Right there 

Chainnan Walsh. One minute. Ladies and gentlemen, we must have perfect 
order. Please restrain your feelings. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, will you just explain, before we get away 
from it, what the gang is? 

I^fr. Young. It is the Republican Party, they claim. Now 

Commissioner O’Connell. That means you are not a Republican? 

^Ir. Young. No; I want this commission to understand that I have voted 
the Republican ticket for 31 years in tliis country. I am a Republican, glad 
to say. Rut that kind of republicanism got so rotten down there that it 
did not suit me this last four years. And when they found out that 1 had 
went over to the other side, as they say, they began to hand it to me, and lliey 
were doing very strong. 

But to get back to this last fall election. At the assembly I got the nomina- 
tion by acflamation of both the Progressive ticket and Democratic ticket for 
commi.ssloner of that di.strict. Ami 1 made the campaign in the county pretty 
much all over, and there was some talk of not getting into any of the C. F. & I. 
coal camps. I am very well acquainted with pretty much all tlie superintend- 
ents and pit bosses tiuit the C. F. vK: I. has got, with a few exceptions; also a 
good many of the mine clerks and storemen. 

And I started out for to lind out, to take a canvass or poll of these closed 
lUTcincts, us they called tluan. I took a friend of mine, a Mexican by the name 
of Gonzales to talk Mexican to the IMexicans d(nvn there. The first camp we 
went to was Cameron, aiid we had worked that, made a house to house canvass, 
and found oursedves about dinner tinu’; we ran across the superintendent, Mr. 
Keizer, and I t(dd him whsit I was doing. And we were friendly enough, and 
lie said, “All right, Bob; go ahead.’’ And we left then and went to Ravenwood, 
the American Fuel (>). camp. 1 knew the superint(‘n(lent over there and knew 
the mine clerk and kn(*w the marshal and all such ])eople ns that, also the 
store manager, and we started in to take the i)oll of that precinct at this — the 
Ravenwood — pri'cinct. We was halfw'ay through wlien Joe Watson, tlie camp 
marshal, and one of the civil engineers asked us wliat we were doing. I said, 
“We ain't doing anything wrong.’’ I says, “We are just going around and 
taking tlie names of the legal voters that are in this precinct. That is all.” 
And it w'as v<'ry hard to get at. There were seven or eight classes of people 
to contend with, and it was very liard to get at, to get how long they had been 
tliore, etc. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Coming to the point, did they stop you finally? 

^Ir. Young. No. P>nt, as 1 am saying to you. these peoide thought \vell of 
me; they would say, “Bob, we like you all right,” and all tliat, but they w’ould 
say, “ JiOok at tlie bunch you are with.” So the connnissicn will understand 
they w’ere not men — I was the only man that was on the ticket that was ever 
connected w'ith mining, and they would refer to the liunch I w’as with on that 
ticket and intimate tln\t they were red necks. I iiave iM'eu called a red neck, 
'i'he peoiile tliat was witii me were called red necks; they are under the dic- 
tates of Jeff Farr and tliat gang, ami they would say that 1 was a red neck, 
and w’orsi? than that. I had nothing to do w'ith tins strike, no trouble, and 
there wasn’t a man on that ticket along w’itli me had anything to do with it, 
to my know'ledge. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were you a resident in tlie district for which you 
ran as commissioner? 

Mr. Young. I don’t know. They claim not. We have a contest there now 
up to tlie supreme court, at an early date, and I think that will be taken care 
of very well without lawyers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you explain to the commission as briefly ns 
you can wliy you think you w(*re eh'cted by several hundred votes, and how 
joii w'ere couhted out i)y a number of votes? 

Mr. Young. Well, the cominkssion will understand, you take these precincts, 
take the nine closed precincts, we call them now, two years ago that county 
was sifted with a fine-tooth comb for votes for district judge, clerk for the 
district judge, and it was very thoroughly worked over. I worked for the dis- 
trict court at the election, and at timt time all these same precincts, when 
everything was normal — tliere were 619 votes polled in them before there was 
any of tills disturbance at all. 

At this last election, in those nine, when there had been all this trouble, and 
these people had moved out, they polled 910 votes. I believe I got the strong- 
est vote in those nine precincts, and my vote in the nine precincts was 76 or 
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76 votes. There was one of these precincts in whicli I clitl not get a vote. That 
was in the Ravenwood precinct. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Young. Well, sir, the people that are inside of these ina'cincts was pre- 
dominated over by the officers — 1 don't say the heads of these corporations, but 
the “ little fellow." 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Who controls the political situation in your county? 

Mr. Young. Jeff Farr, absolutely, and the (\ F. iV I., and the Victor Fuel 
Co., and the Union Coal & Coke Uo. officials — they will do anything that Jeff 
Farr tell them for to do, for the proteccion that he gives ihem in their mining 
ventures. 

Commissioner O'Connkix. Who selects these Inspectors of (‘lection that counts 
th(\se votes after tht^y come in, and takes care of them while ihey are com- 
ing in? 

Mr. Young. You mean the official? 

Commissioner 0'(k)NNEj,i.. Y(‘S. 

Mr. YouNcn The men who has'chargi; of the tdexaion hoard? 

(Commissioner (TConnell. Yes; the men wluj have cliargc of the election 
during the day? 

Mr. Young. That is in the precincts, you nman? 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Ylr. 'ii'ouNG. Now, I was at (’anu'ron ))r(‘cinct this last ehx'tion as a watcher. 
I went over there the morning of tlie (‘lection, found out wlu‘re the eic'ction 
was lield, and about 7 o’clock I W(‘nt around there, and a fellow came around 
tluM’c that I knew he was going to lx* oiu' of that l)oard ; I didn’t know him, 
but ho came around with some eh'ction litcwature und(‘r Ids arm — l)ooks — and 
wf'ut in and put tliem diAvn, and T says to him, ‘‘Mister.’’ 1 says, “ wh(‘re is 
your poll book’.^" He says, “T don’t s<‘e tliat it is any of your damned busi- 
ness.’’ 1 says, “Now, my friend, it is a iittl(‘ bit bx) early in the morning for 
me to get ini(( any cliewing nmteh, but I want to s('e that poll l)ook.’’ 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. A little ('arly for what? 

Mr. Young. A littl(‘ too early to g(‘t into a chewing matcli with him— rag 
che\ving. I brought it up that w.ay as a .iok(‘. And T put my hand in my 
pocket and sliowed him my credentials, and 1 was a member of the Progr(‘Ssive 
I’arty, but 1 had the cred(‘nrials of the Democratic Party, and T pulled it out 
and showed it to him. He said: "If you had sliowed me tliat in the tirst 
place, uiayhe there wouldn’t liave Ix'en nothing to tiiis.” 

(’ommissioner O’Conneli.. Now, wlio appointed this man iis one of tlie elec- 
tion commissioners? 

Mr. Young. I don’t know. 

(kmnnissioner O’Connell. Don’t you know as a resident there and as a man 
running for office, and so on, liy wliat ni(‘thod tliese inspectors or this election 
hoard was selected, appointi'd, or elected? What method — who aiitliorizes tliem 

to act? • 

Ylr. Young. Now, to explain that, the cliairman of the Democratic Party 
sent in so many names to the coinmissioner.s, I tiiink. And that county has 
been so strong Uepublii'an for so long that they allowc'd one Democrat to sit 
on that hoard of election witli two Jb'publican.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, who sidocted tliem— the parities? 

Mr. Young. The cliairman of tlie l>emoci-atic Party sent in that name, mul 
if (hei‘e were two names, why, tlie coinniissiontxs would d(*signate wlilch of 
them names 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Whicli one slimild act? 

Mr. Young. Yes. , 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. TTicn the election board was sidi'cted by the com- 


missioners? , , .1 i 

Mr. Young. Well, hut I will U‘t you understand, Mr. (^ominissloncr, that we 
didn’t g(‘t aiiy names out of those closed camps, because we couldn't get in 
to got any names; so, consequently, the people in those camps made up an 
election board to suit tlu'inselvos. , ' . , , , . 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Made up an election board to suit themselves? 

Mr. Young. Y'es. , , » 

Commissioner O’Connell. And were they recognized then by the commis- 
sioneivs as having the right to hold the election there? 

Mr Y'oung Well, now, I don’t know. The Cameron precinct, there was the 
ffflee clerk— he was one of the clerks of eltHTion; and then a fellow by the 
name of Leppert, a young fellow, I don’t know whether he worked in the store 
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or not. But that was the two clerks— Leppert, aiuh I believe, it was Roberts. 
And then Skinner was the store niana??er, and a man by the name of Camp- 
bell, and the barn lx)ss— the man that takes care of the mules, a man by the 
name of — oh, I forgot his name — Custer, These were the five men that w<?re 
in there. And I might state further that in tlie morning before that election, 
M'liy, there was siipimsed to be three keys to each of these ballot boxes, and 
this man Custei’ — this man Campbell had a key; Custer was supposed to have 
a key, and Skinner. When it came down to the getting of the keys, why 
Cami)l)ell was the only man that had a key and Custer, he finally dug 
around and went down home and found his key. Mr. Skinner, he said 
that he hud lost his key along with a Inmch of the store keys; but l)efore he 
came in with that to me, he had to consult Charley Keizer, the superintendent, 
alM>ut the loss of those keys and how to explain the loss of those keys to me; 
and he told me about losing the key along with H to the locks that belonged 
to the store. Well, I says, “Skinner, that store is liable to be robbed if” 

Commissioner C’Coxnkll. What was the result of that election? How many 
voles (lid you get? 

Idr. Young. ]\lyself, personally? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Young. I got eight. 

Commissioner O’Connell. ()ut of liow many? 

Mr. Young. About GO. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think you got all the votes cast for you in 
that prefdnct? 

Mr. Toung. Oh, yes; I seen the vote counted. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know of any methml used to influeiu-e 
vot('s, for instance, the use of money in ele(:*tionsV 

Mr. Young. I do; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just stale to the commission wljat you know 
about the use of money and the like of that. 

l\[r. Young. Well, sir; all the time tliat I was pit boss in any of lho.se places, 
I had a standing contract for $35 for every election. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Standing contract? 

Mr. Young. Yes; when the election came around T just got $35. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Whom did you g<‘t it from? 

Mr. Young. Well, I got It by several parties. 

Commissioner O’CoNXEr.L. Just explain ho\v you got $35, 

Mr. Young. Well, sir; I was down ther(\ foreman at the Midway mine, six 
years ago this last fall, and (jharley Beuchat gave Idr. Oordon, he was super- 
inUMident, $70, and we split, ihnichat is general suixudiUendent for the Union 
Coal & Coke Co. 

Commissioner O’Connell, And who got tlu‘ $70? 

Mr. Ihu NG. William Gordon. 

(^miinissioiier O’Connell. And William Gmalon gave you $.'55 out of the $70. 

IMr. Young. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner 0’(k)NNELu What wore you siipposcxl to do with that money? 

I\Ir. Young. To blow it on the boo7.e so JelT could get his proportionate share 
of it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. So wlio could get Ids .share of it ? 

Mr. Young. So .left’ Fan* could get that — some of that hack; blow it for 
booze down there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat were tlie Instructions usually given out if 
you went around spending this moncw in Mr, Farr’s places? What would you 
tell the people you would spend the money with? 

Mr. YoL’Nii. Vote for the gang; go down the line for the gang. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The money was suppostal to be spent to encourage 
the citizens to vote for the gang, and the gang was wdio? 

Mr, Young. Jeff Furr; he is the king. He Is the king of tliat odtfit— abso- 
lutely. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Well, supposing — did it ever occur that the elec- 
tion did not go Just the way Mr. Farr and othei^ wantol it to go there? 

Mr. Y'oung. Well, sir, I can tell you a good joke that this Charley Beuchut 
told me when I was there during the time of this campaign, the time that 
Henry Wolcott ran for governor against Charley Thoina.s. The Victor-Ainerican 
Fuel CJo., they were working for Thomas. D. M. Simpson wn,s the chief engi- 
neer for the Victor-Amerlcan at tliat time, and he was going down the line for 
Charley Thomas for governor. The Union Coal & Coke CJo. done the same 
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thing ; ami while I was making this campaign I stayed nil night with Oiiaiicy 
Beuchat down at Pryor, and we got to joking about one thing and another, anfl 
finally the upshot of it was that the Union Goal & Goke Co. went down the line 
for Charley Thomas, and Jeff Farr took the precinct away ; the next year there 
was no precinct there. Well, I says, “Charley, your precinct is gone to the 
(logs ; and hf Jeff ever knew I was sitting^ here,” I says, “ farewell to IVyor 
precinct.” 

Commis.sloner O’Connell. That is, the method on punishment, where the pre- 
cinct did not vote the way Farr thougld it ought to was to discontinue it? 

Mr. YorNG. Yes. Two days after the election I went to Cliarlie aiul I said, 
“There is no danger, Charlie, of your losing your precinct this time.” And lu* 
said, “ Why?” And I said, “ I got only thnv voles.” 

Commissioner O’Connell, Were th<-re many men that received .$35, as yini 
did, during election time? 

Mr. Y'olng. Tliere was al\va>s u fvw dollars to he had around al>o\U cdectioti 


time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wa.s. you ever chocked up to know whether or jud. 
you spent tlie .$.35 in tlie distrilmtion of hooze, jis you i)Ut it? 

Mr. Young. No, sir; iny lionesjy was never (pieslioned in that particular. 

Commissioner O’CoNNErr.. l>o you know anything ai>out the vseventii Street 
shooting there? 

Mr. Young. Yes. 

Coimnis.sioner O’Connfj.l. State to the commission wind you iciiow ahoui ii. 

Mr. Young. Well, now, to begin with, I l)elieve I .se<si (he 

Commissioner O’t’oNNEia:. Ph-ase tell us as hrielly as you can. 

Mr. Young. I don’t reineml)er the date that thing took place, Imt ii was A 
nice day, and I and two other old cronies of mine were laying on the court- 
houso lawn passing an opinion about one thing' and amttlior, and directly tliere 
was three wagons pa.ssed, with four men in eaf'h wagon with rilles, and I 
think six horses with men on them witli rides. Tlu‘y came past the conrthou.se 
going east, a block lielow the C. & A. station, and I said to these friends of 
mine, “ Here is where tlio war starts, boys.” One said to me, “ Dave Jlilh'r is 
killed, and let’s go see what’s going to happen. And I said, “Not mo, I am 
line where I am at.” They turned and went around to the station to get .some 
freight, and they came hack down the stiTct, running parallel with Main Street, 
a block, and comes out on ilain Street, and tliere was an awful commotion in 
town with a lot of people, and 1 looked down— well, in fact, whme I was lay- 
ing I C(uild look down Main Street. .Toff ami a half dozen of hi.s henchmen 
W(‘re standing on the veranda above tiie door of the courtliou.se, and Johnnie 
Wright, under .sheriff, conu'S down and looks down the street, nnd Jetf hollers 
down to .Johnnie and .says, “ What is going on down tliere?” And I didn't 
catch the words WriglU .said laick to Jeff, hut .TetT liollered hack to .Tolmide, 
“ They had bettor not interfere wiih those hoys,” and riglit there I took a chill. 

because I knew what was going to happen. cw . in < 

I looked down and tlie procession starUMl lip Seveiitn Street, and ilie next 
thliv- I knew— I never moved from there, but 1^ sorni some pc^ople looking up 
the railroad track frcuii the corner of the livery liarii, and I said to Dave 
Miller tliere must have something happened, ami I got up on my hanm'lies 
niid 1 saw^ 15 men coining back with rilii's on n dog trot alter that m.assacre; 
I considered it notliing hut a mas.sucre. If tho.-e men were justilied in sliooting, 

why did they run back and go into the coiirtlioiise? 

Commls.siouer O’Connell. Was that wlial you cj.l. tlie battle of ^ alsenburg? 

Mr. Young. I don’t know whether it was a haitle or not. I dldnt see any 
more than I have told about. I saw them going nml coming. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you have any oilier experience tliere during 

any other shooting or killing? , , i* 

Mr. Young. Well, sli\ I will leil you wliat 1 did see one morning, the time 
that battle«was raging tliut occurred on the hogback about G o’cloek. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do you mean liy hogback. 

Mr. Young. Where this militia and tlu‘ miners were supposed to have tins 

^^^^Commissioner Lennon. A hogback is a low hill, footldlls, isn’t it? 

Mr Young. No, sir; a ridge like that [indicating]. Tlii.s morning— I think it 
was the 28th of Febriuirv, if I remember right— but, anyhow, my brother-in-law 
WM therrand ti.ev were .shootinc all rlKht, and the street I lived on runs par- 
allk with the hogback— I Judge between 500 and 700 yiirds from the hogbaek, 
tbir street running parallel with It. And ray brother-in-law comes in and says: 
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“Bob, come out here and you will see Potts and Miller, two of Chief Farr’s 
gunmen.” The men were scattered up and down, and they were laying there, 
and I watched them, and they had white handkerchiefs around their arms, and 
they were laying there shooting toward the hogback, which brought the Are 
down past where we lived. Several houses— one the second house next to me— 
several shots went through them .and several other houses around in that 
neighborhood. Those were the only men I saw with guns during that battle 
besides the men that went away in the wagon. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many saloons are there in Walsenhurg? 

Mr. Young. I could not tell — 22 or 2.‘1, I guess. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does Fai-r run saloons besides his wholesale 
business? 

Mr. Yoi^ng. Well, now, I don’t think Farr has any houses in his own name, 
but he pre<lominatos — if the commission will let me explain that 

Commissioner O’Connell. Go ahead. 

Mr. Young. I heard Jeff testify up here the other day about licenses. I own 
a saloon building in Huerfano County, unfortunately. 

(;ommlssi(mer O'Connell. You own a saloon building? 

Mr. Young. Y('S, sir ; I am sorry to say it, but eight years ago T thought I 
could make a saloon man out of myself, and I built me a saloon out at Mait- 
land, or .lust over the line of the school land. I own 8 acres and that saloon 
and a little house, and I ran the saloon two months and found I was not cut 
out for a saloon man, and I sold the business to — I don’t know his name now. 
But, anyhow, .I(‘1T — the Spanish Peaks Liquor Co. had not been organized at this 
time, an<l shortly after that the Spanish Peaks IMercantile Co. was organized, 
and Jeff came after me for a lease on that building. I gave Jeff Farr a lease 
on that building for five years in his own personal name, and he put a fellow in 
there, and he re-leased that place to this fellow, between me and him, you 
understand, {ind I seen that lease. It was a lease to a man by the name of 
Charles Cista, and that man could not buy a box of cigarettes only through the 
Spanish IVaks I\fercantile Co. ^'ow, I didn't know this until the lease expired 
that this poor f(dlow was getting held up in that way. I took the lease away 
from .T(‘ff Farr. 

d’wo years ago Jeff Farr buys two lots over on the other side of the road. It 
is on the main county road where I have this building. Jeif Farr bought two 
lots, and they are on record in the county courthouse in Walsenhurg. Ho 
bought them to put up a saloon building and told Charles Cista, the man who is 
in my building to-day, that he is going to build a saloon there and wanted him 
to move over there, and told him there wo\ild bo no more licenses for that 
house of Bob Young; that he was going to put him out of commission. 

.left' Farr don’t do these things himself. lie does them through the other 
L'llow. I will explain that to you. John S. Gardner, who is manager for the 
Spanish Peaks Mercantile Co.— John S. Gardner and William Kena, of the Hena 
Detective Agency, who, i.s the detective for the (1 F. & 1. — that is where Kena 
makes his head(iuarters, and he is one of the organizers of the Spanish Peaks 
whisky trust, or whatever you call it. And it is through .lohn S. Gardner that 
these things are done. .Toll Farr tells him to. 

(’ommissioncr O'Connell. Did he build a sal(K)n o])posite your place? 

IMr. Young. lie did not. 

Commissioner O’C.’onnell. Is your place still in operation? 

Mr. Young. No. sir; it has been clo.sed up since the beginning of this year. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Who closed it? Did you clo.se it voluntarily? 

Mr. Young. The militia did not close it up at that time, but they would not 
issue any more licenses, and the militia closed up all the saloons. I don’t know' 
just what date of the year it was. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were they all closed? 

Air. Young. No, sir ; they were not. The other saloons in the county outside 
of the town, they were supposed to run until their licenses Avere out, but saloons 
ran open in Huerfano County without a llcen.se until the militia closed them up. 

Chairman Walhit. Commissioner Ballard would like to ask you .some 
questions. 

Commissioner Bai.laud. You say you were a coal miner in ohio? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did you work as a miner or mine foreman? 

Mr. Young. Both as a miner and mine foreman. 

Commissioner Ballard. Did you work in this State as a mine foreman also? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 
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Oommlssioiicr Ballard. And wheiv you worked under tlie United ^fine 
Workers of America and in tills Stale umler nonunion conditions, is there any 
material difference in the way the men were treated or liked their work? 

Mr. Young. Well, to put it this way: You take in Oliio, under union con- 
ditions; you know the men the mine foremen has the most to do with is com- 
pany men, like tlrabermen, drivers, and such as that. Now, bade in Ohio we 
had a mine committee there, and I am very proud to say rij^ht here I never 
had a word with the committee. In fm.'t I never had any nei'd for a com- 
mittee. If I had a driver or track layer or timiierman who was not doing 
his duty as I thought, I would go and talk to that man and tell Inm what was 
going to happen to liiin if he didn’t do what I told him to. If he didn’t do it, 

I would tell him, “When you quit work to-day you bring your tools out, and 

to-morrow you start in room so-and-so.” I didn't prosecute a man and slop 
him from eating. The more coal a man dug, the more he made. In the lirst 
place, 1 never had anybody get lin'd back tliere. 

In Colorado it is a dilfen'iit state of affairs; you get canned or liiH'd, and 
1 didn’t understand that when I came out lu're. 1 would nu'ct a man and 

ask him why he was not working, and he would say, “ I got lir<‘d.” And it 

is a phrase to tlds day about men getting fin'd. 

The way I think these things ought to be done, if a man don't suit me in 
one place, try him in another; don't stop his me.al ti<ket. That is where I 
consider a lot of this turmoil and dissatisfaedion and ('verything else has 
turned out. 

Commissioner Bali^ard. You think if the mines in Colorado were unionized 
the conditions in Colorado would l)e iH'tter'/ 

Mr. YouNd. I don’t believe in comi)elling a man to belong to a union, l)ut 
one thing I do believe, and that is that the mining conditions that the miner 
has got in Colorado to-<!ay is due to organized labor. 1 ain't scared to say it, 
that the conditions tlu; mim'r luis got in Colorado to-day is due to organization — 
due to the organization. 1 don’t say wlu'tlu'r it is tlie Unib'd Mine Workers of 
Anu'ri(‘a or any other orgjinization, but it is due to organized labor, the con- 
ditions that are here. 

Commissioner Baj.laud. You mean that the mine owners or (*p('rators have 
got good conditions here because they thouglit the organization of miners would 
come if they did not have'? 

]\Ir. Young. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

Commissioner Wf, instock. One question, please. 

Chairman Wai.sh. l\lrs. Ilarrinian lias a (piestion she would like' to ask. 

C(»mniissioner Hahkiman. 1>o you know, Mr. Young, if tlu're is what is calk'd 
a blacklist system in these camps? 

Mr. Young. Years ago tlicia' was. 

Commissioner Harriman. What about to-day? 

Mr. Young. I don't know. , 

(Commissioner Harriman. How do tln'y work that blacklist system? 

Mr. YoI'NG. There was gc'iierally a list sent a^-ound of undesirable nanu'S. 

Commissioner Harriman. A list of tiiem? 

Mr. Young. Yes. 

Commissioner Hartaian. What were the men blackllsti'd l(»r? \Vhy were 
they considered undesirable? 

Mr. Young. As a rule, they uT're union men. A good many of the men 
blacklisted were union men. 

Commissjoner Harriman. Would a man be blacklisted for olijecting to the 
weighing of coal reported by the check weighmau? 

Mr. Young. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Commissioner Wein.stock will ask you some questions. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. In hou^ many States have you worked as a 
miner ? 

Mr. Young. I have worked in Bennsylvanla, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 
(kdorado, anil, in the next place, I was in the mines from the time I was 10 
years old’. When I came to this country I was between 17 and 18. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Have you worked in all these various States at 
your trade? 

Mr. Young. Yes sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Having worked in all these States at your trade, 
I take it you are pretty familiar with the wages and the working conditions 
in these various States? 
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Mr. Young. Yea 

(Joiuinissioiit^r Weinstwk. Hi>\v do the wages in Colorado ('omiiare with the 
wages In the other States in whlel» you have worked? 

Mr. Young. Well, sir, you take ft in Ohio, where I done the most of my 
coal digging, why, I drove entry considerable there, and at that kind of 
work I could make anywhere from $3.50 to $5 a day. That was 18 years ago 
or 20 years ago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you familiar with the current wages and the 
current earnings of miners in all of these various States for the past two or 
tliree years? 

Air. Yoi:ng. I will say, right here in Colorado, that the wages to-day in the 
"NX alsenbiirg district tlint I am rumillar with — I wotihl he safe enough in saying 
that a <lollar a tlay difference witli the average miner— there is that difference 
from 17 yeai's ago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is not answering rnv question, Mr. Young. 

Mr. Young. I didn’t get it 

Commissioner XX’einstock. My question was, are you familiar with the cur- 
rent rates of wages paid in these difterent StatiN. iuehiding Colorado, in the 
last two or throe years? 

Mr. Young. No, sir ; I am not. I have not lM‘en hack there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To the fiest of yoiir knowledge and helief, what 
are the average daily earnings of the average miner in Colorado the last two 
or tliree years? 

Mr. Young. Well, sir, there are various classes of men, and there used to be 
only one class. \ou take the machine runner and his hel]>er ; they generally cut 
by the ton ; and you take the pick miner, ami he iligs coal by the ton with a 
pick. Then you take the sluKder ami loader that shoots the coal down after it 
is cut with the machine; that is another <'las.s. And then tlie class that have 
the coal shot down for them, and they load it tliemselves; there are about four 
classes of men. 

Commis.sionor W'eixstock. Ti»e ojierators, while on the stand, h'stified and 
gave facts and tiguiv's ht*re to the ettect that the average earnings of the ave)'- 
age miner in Colorado was about $1 a «lay. Have you any reason to dispute 
that statemenl? 

IMr. Young. 1 liavo not. I believe tli.al is a fair average for a miner; that is 
u pick miner. 

(’ommissioner W einmock. How does that pay coni[>are, so far as you know, 
with the average earnings of miners in other Stat<‘s? 

]Mr. Yoi N(;. 1 don't know, Mr. W einst(K'k, 

Commissioner W'EixsrorK. r)i> you tliink it higher or lowei*? 

!Mr. Young. WVII, that is for a miner? 

(Commissioner XX’eix.stock. Yes. 

IMr. Young. No; I would not say it was any tiigher. and I will toll you why. 
Tlie same coal I used tq dig In western IhMinsylvanla and eastern Ohio I was 
paid from $1 to $1.10 a ton for it; and I dug the same coal for 60 cents and I 
made $3 a day at 60 cents. ’ 

Commissioner W'eixstock. Are the miners in C’olorado paid so much per day, 
in the nature of u wage, or would it he in t!o‘ natun‘ of contract work — so 
much per ton? 

Mr. Yoi'xg. To the best of my knowledge, it is. 

Commissioner W'einstock. Practical ly pieanvork, is it? 

IMr. Young. Yes. 

Coiniui.'ssionor W’etn.stoi k. 'riierefore, if a man gets all that he earns, the 
more efticient he hecoines tlie more money he will earn than the poorer worker’ 

Mr. Young. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner W’etnstock. It Is a question of individual merit? 

, I would like to explain something— where I think a 

mt of this dissatisfaction comes from. For an illustration, you are a man who 
has been raised in tin* mines; that Is your trade; that is your business You 
are working in an entry, in a room of this entry, and I come along from south- 
ern Kurope. I never saw a mine in my life before, while you have spent your 
lite in that mine. You are working there, and that is all piwework, and I will 
come along and they will give me a job in the room next to you; and the driver 
w ho hauls the coal comes along and hollers into your room, “ Here Is car so-and- 
so; you come and get thls,“ and this other fellow working next to you, he comes 
along and he hollers to this fellow, “ Here is car so-and-so,” and I am put on 
the same footing with you, who has made a life study out of this ; and that is 
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where the trouble and a lot of this dissatisfaction comes from, and I consider 
that is what has driven the Eiifilish miner out of the mines in this State. 

Oommissioner Weinstock. A query at this point, IMr. Vounj?: Are vve to un- 
derstand that the foreigner who can not i>erhaps speak tlie Kiij^lish lanjrua.ae 
and who has had no experience in a mine, who lias lu'vei’ l)efore seen a mine, as 
you say, can go down in a mine and be as productive as an old and experienced 
inimu*? 

Mr. Yorxo. Well, Mr. Weinstock 

Commissioner W’etnstock. IMease answer that question. 

Mr. Yorxo. I am going to put it this way: As a nih', two iik'U work in tlu'se 
rooms, and the prol)ahilities are that this foreigner has a friend, and tliis friend 
goes in there along with him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon have not answenvl my question. 

Mr. Y(>l’N(j. As a rnle. they don't work singly. 

Commissioner Weinstoik. Whether they work singly or douhle. tlie iMiint 
I want to got at is this; Evidently I h:ive not made my.self clear to you. Can 
I, as an untrained and Inexperienced man, wlm has never before seen a mine, 
go down into a mine and siieedily produce just as much as you who have been 
reared as a miner? 

l\ir. Yox'N'g. No, sir. 

(Vimmissioner Wein.stock. I can not? 

IMr. Young. IVo. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore, the skiliisl miner, the (’xpmMeneed aicl 
trained miner can produce more than the untrained ami inexi»erienced miner? 

Mr. Young. IM'ovided he gets a.n opiiortimity to do it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All other tlnngs being equai? 

Mr. Yoi'n'o. Yes. 

f’ommissioner W'kin stock*. Tlie tr.'iim'd miner i-an produce inore than the 
nntraiiK'd miner? 

Mr. Young. Oli. yes; witliout a doubt. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In answer to questions ]>\it to you by Mrs. Har- 
riman, you gave as your answers, that men were blacklisted in the mines if 
they were unionists, wldle the testimony tliat has come Ixdore this commission 
indicates tliat at liNast J2 I'cr cent of tlie minors were unionists at the time of 
tlie strike. Now, how conus' it that the ofierators permitted as many as 12 
per cent of their men to he nnioni.sts and still iM'rmiltod them in their employ 
if it was tin* iiolicy of tlie mine ou ners not to emiiloy union men? 

Mr. Young. I don't think tluM-e was 2 per cent in the Walsonburg district of 
union men two weeks lu'foie the strike. To make myseif cli'ar. 1 think tluu’ 
brought tlieso intimidators, as I call them— these gunmen— I can cite you to the 
I»ig Four mine in the Walsenlmrg district owned l>y Peltier Nesbit; for a 
week before tlio strike took place there was not a man in it because of men 
with rides being there. That is wliat ca list'd the men to join the union. 

Another thing, at the Walsenlmrg mine. I have heard it t(.hl many times by 
the men that worked iq) there, that tlie week before it started— the week before 
the .striki*— tlieie wt're men at llie pit month with,ril1es when Die nu'n wont down 
in the morning and came out again at night — a week before the strike. 

Commissiom'r Weinstock. Are we to understar.d fnuii tlie statement you 
have Just made that this alleuvil 12 |ier cent of union men liccame union men 
only a week or two before the strike? 

IMr. Young, Yes. sir. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. And that prior to tiiat there had been practically 
no union men employed? 

Mr. Young. None. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that the rc.ason wliy the men in the mines did 
not join the niiion was because of the gunmen that wore eraployi'd by the 
operators? 

Mr. Young. Well. I would not say it in that way, IMr. Wcdnstock. They liad 
plenty' of time to belong to this union, but if thm’e were gunmen there 

Commissioner M’ein stock. Yes. 

IMr. Young. Tf they would have felt themselves safe in belonging to the union, 
but, as I stated at the start, no union man could light in any of these camps in 
Huerfano Conntv. If he did It was unknown to them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if the mi'ii were afraid to join the union for 
fear of losing their jobs, why did tliey join the union tlie last week or two, 
knowing that that meant the loss of their jobs? 

Mr Young. This strike wu.s coming. Anybody that was in this field or this 
State could see this thing coming. We did not need the conveutlon in Trinidad 
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to call (lie strike; they could have callal it through the daily papers and the 
men would Iiave struck. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. It was a secret, and everybody knew the secret? 

l\Ir. Young. Not that, but they were prepared to do anything. 

Commissioner Weinstik k. In other words, it was an open secret that the 
strike was going to take place? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner \\kinstock. And was it the fact that this was an open secret 
that led the opei-ators to employ these so-callerl gunmen? 

Air. Young. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the reason why they employed them? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did they employ them liecausc th(‘ operators untici- 
])ated that the strike meant violence? 

^Ir. \ ouNG. ell, I will tell you. In the first place, 10 years ago, they brow- 
beat — beat up everybody 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). You say “they.” Tell us who you 
mean. 

Mr. Young. Jeff ; and I considered .Tetf a i)ortion of Uk' C. F. & I. 

Commissioner Wejn.stock. A\ho is Jeff? 

Mr. Young. Farr. 

(''ornmissioner Weinstoi’K. AVho is Farr? 

I\Ir. Young. The king of Huerfano County. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who is the king? 

Mr. Young. The sheriff. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just repeat that; I didn't quite fully understand 
what you said. 

Mr. Young. Please have the reporter repeat that. 

The Reporter (reading) : 

“Commissioner Weinstoi'k. You say ‘they.’ Tell us who you moan. 

“]Mr. Young. JetT; and I considered Jeff a portion of the C. J'\ (S: 1. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. Who is Jeff? 

“Mr. Y'ouno. Farr. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Who is Farr? 

“ l\lr. Young. The king of Huerfano (tounty. * 

“Commissioner Wein.stoi'k, Who is the king? 

“ Mr. Y^oung. The slKu-iff.” 

l\Ir. Yot’ng. At that tinu' you know there w'ore not so many men in Huerfano 
County as thei’c are to-day, and they handled them all right. I had charge of 
the mine at that time, and they handled them all right. The men that were 
in the field this time knew that they w’ere going to bo handled (ho same WNay, 
and they preceded it with this intimidation, and the way that they started to 
intimidate the.se people. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In place of .saying “they,” be good enough to use 
the names, so we will know' W'ho .you mean by “ they.” 

]\Ir. Young. The.sc gunmen; Jpff’s gunmen. 

Commissioner YVeinstock. You mean deputy sheriffs. 

Mr. Young. I don’t kmnv wdiat they are. I guess they have d(‘puty papers. I 
don’t know; hut they were there with their guns. 

Commissioner Weinnstock. And you helhw'o tliey wei-e there with their guns 
because the mine operators anticipated viiJence on the part of the strikers? 

Mr. Young. Well, I couldn’t say that, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinnstock. Well, if they didn’t anticipate any violence on the 
part of the strikers, wdiat need to have men with guns? 

>Ir. Young. YVell, when they ran across you if you didn’t look good to them 
they would hit you across the head with it. Tliere w'as lots of that stuff done. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When you say, “ I didn’t look good to them,” wdiat 
do you mean by that? 

Mr. Young. YVhat didn’t look good, Mr. Weinstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. You said, Mr. Young, that if I didn’t look good to 
them they W'ould hit me acro.ss the head wdth a gun. What do you mean? Just 
explain what you mean by not looking gixid to them. 

Mr. Young. If they thought you were a union man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 

Hfr. Young. Or if they even thought you felt that w’ay, It w'ouldn’t make any 
difference. The day before thi.s w’ar .started in YValsenbiirg I w'u.s looking for 
to get my poor old head w'orked over several times, because I didn’t look right. 
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Commissioner Wein stock. Tluit is all. 

(Jliairmuii Walsh. Commissioner Ballard would like to- ask you a question or 
two. 

Commissioner Ballard. You spoke of the men going out on strike. Was there 
any real underlying cause of dissatisfaction in the mines; were the workmen 
feeling they were badly treated, or what was the trouble? 

Mr. Young. Well, now, I’ll tell you. You lake the Robinson mine while I was 
there. There were some of the officials there pretty tine fellows, and there 
w(‘re some of them not so tine. I lay a good deal of the dissatisfaction and tlie 
hard feeling in this trouble down there to the men that were handling tlie men 
under them. They did not treat them right. They did not talk to them rigid. 
If a man, a foreigner, wouhl get to talking a little bit of English — hadn't done 
the right thing— the mine foreman or the superintendent wouUi curse him and 
abuse him. Consequently tiiere was a great deal of hatred between the two. 
See? 

Commissioner Ballard. That is all. 

(dmirmaii 'Walsh. Thank you. You will be excused. 

Mr. E. L. Doyle. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD L. DOYLE. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name to the commission. 

Mr. Doyi.e. Edward L. Doyle. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Doyle. 700 South Pennsylvania Street. Denver. 

Chairman AValsh. AA’hat is your age? 

Mr. Doyle. Twenty-eight. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in Denver? 

Mr. Doyle. Since February last. I have roome<l in Denver uj) to that time. 
I got married in .January and have nnnle my home in Denver since. 

(Jhairnmn WAi.Sfi. How long havt* you been in Denver siiic(‘? 

Mr. Doyle. I have been working in Denver since April 1, 101-. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time, where were you? 

Mr. Doyle. Lafayette, Colo. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that, where were you? 

Mr. Doyle. Spring V^alley, HI. 

(Chairman AVai.sh. How long have you l>een in Colora<lo altogether? 

Mr. Doyle. Since Set)tember 10. 1007. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You are a native of what place? 

Mr. Doyle. Illinois. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would sketch, as brieily as you can, what you 
have done in the way of work, labor, all your life, lu^ginning at the first, hut 
of course not confining it to the particular jobs, but the localities and the 
character of your employment? , 

Mr. Doyt.e. I commenced work at the age of 12 in the mines of Illinois, in 
Siting Valley, 111. • 

Chairman AValsh. In what capacity? 

Mr. Doyle. As trapper boy. 

Chairman AValsii. And what does a trapper boy have to do? 

Mr. Doyle. He tends to the trapdoors. Tlu' current of air in a mine is 
controlled bv doors, and also by canvas curtains; where the current is too 
strong, they use ti door, and the trapper boys attend to those doors and permit 
the teams of coal to go through and act really as llagmen for drivers, etc. 
Chairman AVat.sh. Underground? 

Mr. Doyle. Underground; yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. How long did you work at tliat? 

Mr. Doyle. I sliould judge 1 worked at that— ol», about two years, when 1 was 
put on spragging. . ^ 

Cliairmari AValsii. Do your parents live at this place in Illinois? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas your father engaged in tlie same industry? 

Mr Doyu.e. Yes, sir. IMy father first went to work in tlie miiuvs in England 
when he was 9 years old, came to this country ami worked the rest of his life, 
while he worked, in the mines. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. AVhen you were a trapper hoy was your fatlier a miner? 

Mr. Doyij:. No, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Was he living at that time? 

Doc. 415, G4-1— vol 7 
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Mr. Dovr.E. He wa« (ILsnbled. 

(Chairman Walsh. Was he disabled in the industry? 

Mr. Doyle. Not exactly in the industry, but because of the Imnlsliip sur- 
roun<ling it, he lost his mind. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, tlien, you went to work at the age of 12? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; 12. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you been to school prior to that time? 

Mr. Doyle. Ye.s, sir ; I was in .S(!hool from 6 to 12. 

Chairman Walsh. In the local school at that place? 

Mr. D 0 YI.E. Yes; the parochial school there. 

Chairman Walsh. Parochial? 

Mr. Doyle, Yes, sir. 

(Uiairiiian Walsh. Now, then, sketcli right along what your employments 
have been since you wore trapper boy. 

Mr. Doyi.e. Aft(‘r trapping at this place I got to spragging. That is a posi^ 
tion that boys of a littU‘ more experience than trappers are put to work o<i. 
I was put to sjirngging cars. That is what you call it; yon might call it on a 
railroad, braking. I was spragging the wheels in order to ke{‘p them 
from running too fast, and to handle them, and .so forlb, from the plac(‘s to tlu; 
cage. After that I went to digging coal, mining coal with a brother of mine. 
First, will) another party and then with a brother of mine. 

Chairman W'alsh. How old were you when you began digging coal? 

]\Ir. Doyi.e. I should judge 17. I was only getting a dollar and a quarter a 
day for siiragging. I was vi'ry l.arge for my age and wanted to drive a mule — 
which was paying $1.75. Not getting it. I thought I could make more money, I 
believed by working p(‘rhai)s— not liard — at mining coal on the tonnage basis 
than spragging, and .se<*ured a job of mining. 

(diainiuin Walsh. At the age of 17? 

IMr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman WAr.sH. What were your wages mining? What did you earn as a 
minor when you began? 

Mr. DoYf.E. Well, T don’t remember exactly. I know that the biggest pay us 
a ti*api>er I got, I could not make in a half month over $t>,75. 

Chairman M'ALSFr. And then as a spraggerV 

Mr. Dovr.E. As a s|iragger I made $1.25 a <iay. 

Clinirmaii Walsh. And as a miner? 

l\[r. Doyi.e. As a miner we were pai<l 70 cents a ton, I Iveliew. Tr was biter 
increased to cents, if I remember correctly. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you stay at Spring Valley all the time until you oaiae 
to Colorado? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsif. Ami you worked in the mines in SprliiJr Valley from the 
age of 12 until what age? 

IMr. Doyle. AVell, I.wm-ked ,at the mining until about 18 or 10. when I went 
to driving a mule. And I practically drove a mule then until— oh, I shonlil 
Judge, a year, perhaps, wher. I was elected cheekweighman by the miners at 
that mine. And then I drove again after that, after quitting the clieekweigh- 
man. 

Mr. AValsh. How long did you act as checkweigliman? 

Mr. Doyle. About a y(*ar, if T remember correctly. AVe were elected every 
quarter, and T was elected four times. 

Chairman AA’ai.sh. Proceeil, sir. 

Mr. Doyle. Then I drove n mule again f*»r a while and eame out to Colorado 
in Septemlier of 10(17. 

Chairman AVaf.sh. Now. did you belong to any organization in Illinois? 

Air. Doyle. Yes. sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh. At what time did you join the organization? 

Air. Doyle. I joined the organization right after I commenced trapping. The 
organization existed, lint all miners W(*re not memliers there, having l>een 
beaten some few years liefore, and just shortly after I got the job of trapping 
I joined the organization. 

Chairman AValsh. They took in trapper hoys? 

Mr. Doyle. A'es, .sir; they took everyone In and around the mine, and that 
included trapper hoys, and tliey treateil the hoys., under the age of 16, after a 
complaint was made, ns half members. I was the committee appointed by the 
trnpiiers to go to tlie mine (‘onimittee of the union and demand that we be con- 
sidered half members, or that the dues of the men be Increased. The dues were 
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75 cents a month, Just tlic same as the trapper’s day’s wa^es, and the dues was 
75 cents a month for the men, and I deman(le(i. represent Jns? the trappers, that 
the dues be made $1.75, a day’s wa<Jte.s for tiie men, or else the trappers be re- 
duced. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that done? 

Mr. Doyle. That was done; yes. sir. IMiat is, the trai)i)er’s dues was re<lueed ; 
they did not increase the dno.s <>1 tl»e men. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that organization at Spring Valloy, 111.? 

Mr. Doyle. The United Mine Workers of America. 

Chairman Walsh. Before you came to this country, did you hold any oilirial 
position with the organization? 

Mr. Doyle. I liad been a vice piasident of lie* h.val union of whicli 1 was a 
ineml)or. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hoI<! :my ol1i< e in tho national orgaidzation? 

Mr. Doyj.e. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever? 

]\Ir. Doyle. Nh), sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, Jnsr detail what your a<-tivitios h.i\o hoen since 
you came to Colorado — what Wjis that dat«‘ auain, please? 

Mr. D<)YI.e. September 10. 1007. 

Chairman Walsh. September 10. 1007? 

Mr. Dovi.e. T came Inna^ on the lOtli, and I iM'lieve I started to work on the 
12th of September, that year. I had a hrotlier tlriving a mule in a mine that 
had just Ixsm opened up. the Vulcan mine at Lafayette. They nH>de<l another 
driver, and tliat was my reason for going to work so soofi. They were short of 
men at that time. I drove a mule there two we(‘ks and was ehs trsl checkweigh- 
ninn at that mine. The men naturally, having known my brother ht'fore, and 
having known throtigh talking to him that [ had laid i>revioiis (‘xj>fU-iem*e til; 
clieekwelghman, when they were alauit. to select one, T was clios('n, althougli 
driving a muh‘. That is tin* last w<M-k I done iimlergronnd — that two weeks 
driving of that mule. I was ghnl that it was. The driving in lids country was 
not .similar to timt of driving I had done in (he Last. I weighed coal there 
until the l.lth of .ianuary, IPOS, 

Chairman Walsh. How long was that altogetlier? 

Mr. Doyi.e. From the 1st of October to the 15(li of January. And during 
that time I had some expeiaence tliat it might me pretty well for this commN- 
►sion to know, and tiuit is pertaining to tlie weights of coal. 

Tlie reason tliese men demanded a eheckweighnnui was tliat they claina'd 
they were not getting full weiglit. This mine was iiperated by the Northern 
Coal & (’oke Co.; tlu* Ibn-ky Mountain Fuel Co. are now successors to that 
company; and there were oidy 22 or 24 men in the mine mining coal, am! still 
they believed it would pay them to contribute their share toward a sjarial 
checkweighman iu order to — that ijidividiial would pay himself by saving the 
coal that was being deducted from tluau. 

The first two days I did not interfere witli the scubas — they were* automatic 
scales — hut took the total weights of coal as giren me, as cri'dit was given to 
the miners, and the total weights ns was sliowii by the railroail scales. Tln^ 
mine was loading mine-run coal, and I <-omi>ared those weighls; and if I re- 
member correctly it was something like 7 tons — 1 believe I can get the figures 
here— to about 14 tons per day the miners were losing at tliat mine. That is, of 
tlie total production of the mine. And about the third day I balanced the scales. 
And from tliat day on the way boss ha<l continual coiu])Iaiiits from the super- 
intendents of tlio inine that the miners were getting more than was coming to 
them, when, in fact, they were getting only that which they were entithid to. 

Tlie second day 1 weiglied, on (he 2d day of October, when the weigh boss 
arrived that time, he said, “ 1 haw' been over to the ofiieo last night to turn in 
my report, and the clerk nmun-ked. if you and I get along as well every day 
together as we did yestenlay there will he no complaint,’’ I asked him, “How 
did we come out?”' That is, iu the comparison of weights between tlie total 
given credit to the miners and the total as weighed on the railroad scales, the 
vVeights for whieii the company sold the coal. And he sai<l, “ I don't remember 
exactly, but I believe it was 95 pounds ilifiVrence.” Well, I smiled to myself, 
and I made up my mind that he was cither mighty ignorant or thouglit I didn’t 
know anything about weighing coal, and I told somebody afterwards that if 
you were to weight two or three IiumlrtMl t<»ns of coal in a drug store and 
curried it across the street and weighevl it again, tlie loss would be more than 
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05 pounds!. So I knew the man was either very ignorant in the weighing of 
coal or endeavoring to mislead me; and for that reason I watched the man 
very closely. 

So finally complaints were made by the company to this weigh boss that the 
parties wliom they had sold this coal to were complaining that the reported 
tonnage on the car when it left the mine was not upon the car when received 
at its destination, and he would be compelled to make affidavit to the effect 
that it was there. And I watched them very closely, and I found that he was 
giving tills weigh to keep himself a good fellow as he had already made himself 
by either deliberately weighing the coal 14 to 17 hundredweight more going out 
on the cars than actually went to the people llie coal was sold to, and thus 
could credit certain ones with more than they actually got on the car, and 
tlierefore lie didn’t have any complaints. Thus he was giving more coal to the 
credit of the company than it actually came to, and they had to get the fellow 
to sign a paper to the effect that the coal was on the car when it left the mines. 

(’hairmari Walsh. Do I understand that he could also control the railroad 
scales? 

Mr, Doyle. Yos, sir; he weiglu'd the coal. Suppose a fiat car of coal was 
loaded with mine-run coal, he weighed the car before it left the railroad scale 
to bill it. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the railroad company did no weighing at the mine? 

Mr. T)(H’le. No; the j’ailnaid <‘onipany took the weights of the mine company, 
Tn the last few years there has been what is called the Western Weigliirig 
Association, formed by these men sworn into that association, and those weights, 
if I understand correctly, are advocated by legal counsel of the Western Weigh- 
ing Association, if questioned on arrival at final destination. 

Cliairman Walstf. How long did you act as (‘heckwelghman there? 

Mr. Doyle. Until the loth of .Tanuary. 

Cliairman Walsh. Tlien what did you do? 

Mr. Doyle. Why, that was the time of tlie panic, and the mine was compelled 
to lay off most of the force, and laid off all but eight miners, and there wasn’t 
enough then to support a check weighrnan, and there was a checkweighman 
n anted at an independent mine called the Stratlimore, and I proceeded to weigh 
there. The committee sent for me, and I weighed there for about tliree weeks, 
when that mine also laid off a portion of its force. I had when I quit the 
A'uh'un mine $15 more than my wages amounted to. My wages are paid by the 
miners, me deducting a certain percentage per ton, according to the tonnage 
allowed to each man for each half pay, and based according to the number of 
days I worked at $5 a day; and through an error— I always carried an account 
with the minors and adjusted it every two weeks, what I had on hand or what 
they owed mv; and I liad $5— there was always a little one way or the other— 
tind I had $5 there, and by an error I also hml $10, making* $15 wiiich was 
really due the miners. In fact, I checked (»ff $15 more than was my w'ages up 
to the time I had quit.* I held that, expecting that mine would staid up again, 
and naturally I wanted to turn it over to the committee there to be used in 
paying the next checkweighmab if it should be some one else than myself; and 
after I was laid off at the Strathmore mine lu'cause of tlu^ force being reduced 
the men— these eight miners—were complaining bitterly that they were being 
robbed. And they were loading the coal mostly for wagons, to be’ used arounil 
the town and on tlie farms, etc. And I told them that I had $15 and that if it 
was agreeable to them to test it out T would use the $15 tind work five days. 
So it was agreeable. T thereujMm 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Is the salarly received bv a checkwelgh- 
nian $3? 

Mr. Doyle. That was at that time in that mine. If it is a bigger mine they 
can pay a little more ; but $3 was the salary at that time. And I appeared upon 
the scene to W(Mgh out the five days, and I got a very cold reception from the 
same Aveigh boss the first morning. And one of the boys called his attention to 
the fact that I had come dowm for a feAV days, and he, in a very angry manner, 
said he didn’t care; it didn’t make any difference to him. So when the first 
(*oal started to come out of the mine I noticed by looking at the bulletin of the 
day before that the Aveights had been greatly reduced— that is, the average 
Avelght — and this car Avas thirty-three hundred and some odd pounds at that 
mine, and the bulletin for the day before showed that the highest car was 
2,1)00, and the average Avould run about 2,600. And I knoAV they were either 
loading cars much smaller since I had been gone, for perliaps a month find a 
half, or that there was something wrong with the Avelghts. So I proceeded to 
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pny very close ftttention, ami the first car-I should judge the first that came 

machine cuttings; they are wet; and it 
ueigliwl -.900, and the man s bulletin the day before showed he hadn’t any- 
thing higher than ^,600, and I put it down 2,900, and the weigh boss stopped it 
and spoke of its being wet, and said that he would go to the superintendent. 
He says, “ I am going down and tell the superintendent that they are purposely 
wetting their coal to-day to show that they ought to get more weight.” And it 
was laughable, of course. But nevertheless we went along. And while they 
were changing railroad cars one car 'stood on the scales and weighed down 
:i,300 pounds. Now, there hndrdt been 3,3(X) poun<ls on the bulletin for at least 
a week back, and I judge I looked at that many bulletins bade. And it stood 
there while they were changing tlie railroad cars. And as it was dumped he 
said, “This mun's coal weighed 2,(KK).” I says, at the same time, “No; it 
didn’t; haven’t you any eyes to see?” He says, “Oh, well, he never allowed 
cars with 3,3(X) pounds.” You know, each mine keeps a hull('tin ami each man 
carries a ch(*ck. And he says. “ I never put down 3,300.” And he put it down 
2,900. So at tlie noon hour wt‘ got to discussing it, and I says, “ It is going to 
be 3.300, and that is all then' is to it. It weighe<l 3,300 and tlu? men are going 
to get 3,300.” He says, “Well, it would not look so good.” T asked him, 
” WMiat have you Ik'cu <loing since I have bt'en gone?” lie says if a man loaded 
an extra big car be didn’t get it put on tliat, and if he loaded a small car ho 
added to It, so it wonldn’t look like tlu're was so mucli dllTerence. I objected 
to tliiil eondilion of afl’airs and insisted that the ear be corrected to slh)W that 
3,300 pounds, and the men got full widglit for tliat five days. Wliat liappeued 
after that I don’t know, but I presume he kept up his j)ra<'ti ('0 after tliat. 

Chairman Walstt. After you left the mine wliere did yon go? 

Mr. Doyi.e. After leaving there I went to the Strathmore and worked thi’ee 
weeks there weighing coal; and they did not liave an automatic scale tliere, 
hut tliey liad two old beam scales; and I weighed the cars 

(Miairmaii Walsh (intm-nipting). Say, Mr. Doyle, I believe I v\ill get you first 
to state tlie different plaeis wliere you were employed, and tluMi talo? tlnmi up 
later on and go into details as to checkweigiinian. M’c liave a s('parale line of 
([uestions on that, 

Mr. Doyle. I see. 


(diairman Walsh. Now. just sketch for me, first, wliere you were employeil 
and in what caiiaeity and on down to the iiresimt time. 

]\Ii’. Doyle. After leaving tln'iii at tin- Strathmore, 1 worked those five days at 
tlie Vulcan. I was then not died to do some clieekweighing at, the Standard 
mine at Lafayette, tlie former eheekweighmaii being away on aeeount of a 
death ill his family. I weighed (hero 13 days, when I was called east on 
account of the death of my fallior. I returned to Colorado— that was in April, 
1JX)8, and I leturned in iMay, 1908— and brought mother and the children with 
me; and I worked for a sliort wliile in a planing mill near Lafayette; I should 
judge two or three months, and then in September, on tX'ptemher 5, 1908, I coiii- 
inenced chockweighiMg at tin' Capitol mine, or what is known as the Kaiiklii 
leine at Lafayette, (►peratml by tlie (’olerado Cafiitol Coal <fo. I weighed there 
until April 1, 1910, the date of the northern coal strike. After the strike I took 
a trip to tlie western coast and workod tluav m'ar Si'allle at a mine four 
iimuths. 1 worked there a fmv montlis running a hoisting engim', and returned 
to Colorado in August, 1010, and was on the strike since August, 1910, except 
what time I sp(mt in jail foi* alleged conti'iiipt of court, until 1 was elected sec- 
i’etary of the miners, and I took I he position April 1, 1012, in tlie Denver odice, 
aiMl liave since been holding that position. 

Chairnian Walsh. You are tlie present secretary-treasurer for the United 
Mine Workers? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; sicretary-ireasun'r for tlie district organization; not 
for the national 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). When were you in jail for c»)ntempt of 
court ? 

Mr. Doyle. The lir.st time on December 23, 1910; and the second time July 
1*1, 191L 

Chairman Walsil How long were you in the first time? 

Mr. Doyijc. Two months. 

Cliairman Walsh. And the second time? 

Mr. Doyle. Pour months. Each time I was sentenced a year, and the second 
time it was a year and $500 fine. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly, in what did the contempt consist? 
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Mr. Doyie. There \Yasn’t any contempt. It was all a put-up job on the part of 
llie jiulKt? and one of the companies, and tliey railroaded us 

Cliuiriuan Walsh, Where did this oc<!ur? 

I\Ir. Doyle. Occurred in Denver. We were on strike in Weld and Boulder 
Counties, and they secured an injunction from Judge Greeley Whitford In 
Denver County, an injunction that forbade us to do anything, in fact, but eat or 
sleep. We couldn’t lly banners, post notices, hold lawtings, talk to a neighbor 
or to strangers, and if yon would say a word about it he could pronounce you 
guilty, or find you guilty for anything you did or didn’t do; and on the 17th of 
December, 11)10, a fight was supiM)sed to have taken place on the streets of 
Lafayette, which I believe did take place; and about the 20th 16 miners from 
laifayette were arrested, chargfsl with violating the injunction and brought to 
Denver for a farcical trial without a jury and were sentemed to jail after a 
two days supposed hearing. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Has the law in Colorado been changed since that time 
with reference to the trial of contempt cases? 

IMr. Doy[.e. I don’t think there has been any change in the law, but there has 
certainly be(‘n a change in the attitude of the pt‘()ple who attempt to ust‘ the 
courts for their purposes. They .si'em to have got enough of those injtuiction 
.suits to leave us alom‘ and quit misusing the courts to have them for a club to 
lick organized labor w ith. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly, what were you charged with in each of the con- 
tempt cases? 

Idr. Doyle, I was charged with being in a party that a.ssaulted strike breakers 
on the night of December 17, when llie fact was that I was not there. 1 did not 
know it had occurred until 1 hearil it afterwards. And 1 was home eating 
.supper with my mother and other members of the family. I was charged with 
it, but since I have learned from a man in a position to know that the company’s 
attorney admitted that I was not arrested and jailed for being guilty of that, 
but for my attitude toward the court when he issueii the injunction and my 
attitude as being the president of the Lafa.v('tte .Miners’ Union; 1 told the 
miners the day the injunction was issued not to oIhw it; tliat tlu‘ judge liad no 
right to make lavs; tlmt we were citizens and fiad a perfect rigid, as long as 
we wore law abiding, to ex(a-cis(‘ any right any other citizen had. altijougli we 
wore strikers; and that no man sliould p.ay any attimtion to the order issued by 
the court, but should exercise Ids rights and talk to anybody lie wanted to or 
ought to talk to, or to perform any othei* function lie saw fit so far as it was 
honorable, but not to consider the judge’s injunction law, because it was not 
law. And they wer(‘ attending a meeting, and I wont then' and told them that 
if the Baldwin-Fi’lts di'P'ctives wi're deiintized by .indge Greeley Whitford to 
serve the warrants for the alleged C(,)ntomi)t — Ix'cause we knew they were going 
to arrest us, or th(\v never would have issued the injunction. Tlie injunction 
was for tlie juirpose of arrest. 1 told them that if the Kaldwin-FeU.s detectives 
were deputized — they couldn’t .secure tlie deputy sherift'sldps from the slieriff of 
Boulder (’ouiity — imt it' they were <l<^‘putized by the judg(‘ to seiwe tlie alleged 
warrants for the alleged eontqmpt, they should pay no atbmtion to tliem but 
sliould resist arrest, becaust' if tliey were plucisl under ari’est they would lie 
beat up between tlie place of arrest and Denver. We know from what we have 
seen and read in oiir oircdal paper liow ilie Baldwin-Fclts men iiave beaten up 
others elsewliere in this country. 

Chairman M'alsh, Wliereahonts had you read of that? 

Hr. Doyle. West \'irginia particularly. Ami I was satisfiofl in my own mind 
that if they cane to get these strikers and ollieers and iirrested them and at- 
tempted to take them to Denver in an automobile tiiat they wuuhl beat them 
up; that tliey would beat their heads in and then claim that they had to do it 
because tliey attempted to resist: and that they had belter be beaten up at first 
tlian afterwards betwwn their homes and tlie courthouse; and tliat they ought 
to liglit them on tlieir door.steps.- And I told them I knew tliat would be tlie 
result if tlie Baldwin-Felts men attempted to make tlie arrests. But at the same 
time I told the miners that if any regular sheriff or regular deputies came to 
submit; to come. And ns the result of that the sheriff came to me and gave 
me the names and I called ail the boy.s together and ve lieat tlie slieriif to the 
coiirtlioiise and gave ourselves up. 

We didn’t know what we were arrested for and couldn’t find out until the 
day before the trial. We were l•eloa.sed on bonds — $360 or $400 — I think $300, 

I ain’t sure — and when we returned to Lafayette there was a great crowd at 
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the station M'hen we got back to welcome us, and tliat was ii.sed as evidence 
against us for l)elng congregated at tlie dep<»t. That was evidence in our trial. 

We were pHiced on trial — I forgot t<» stale in tlie beginning tluit the miners’ 
organization did not appear ami oppose the issuance of the temporary injunc- 
tion, knowing that the judge would not cousi<lor such a tldiig under tlie cir- 
cumstances ; that he had Ids mind made up to issue it regardless of what oppo- 
sition as made. So we didn’t waste any time or money by appearing. And 
when we were set for trial the IG of us were denied a Jury ami we were com- 
pelled to sit in tlie jury box— 12 of them ami 4 in chairs in front of tlie jury 
box — and we wore compelled to be seaUsl always in the same places in order 
that the witnesses could Identify us and could tell who we were by a certain 
place 

Chairman AV.m.sii. Did you have any attorney? 

Mr. Doyt.e. Yes. sir. 

rhairniaii Wat.sh. \\'ho was your attorney? 

IMr. Doyi.e. ]\Iiillins vV: Waldron, I lliink, of Denver. 

(diairman W.m.sh, Proceed. 

Mr. Doyi.e, And after two days of a fan-ical I rial— it was a joke, .so far as a 
trial was concerned — we wcn‘ siMitcncod to (»ne year in tlie county jail in the 
city of Denver. During that trial witne.sses apiieared on llie slaiid tliat could 
not pick out their men tliat lluw .<airl was tliere in liie tight, or anytiiing else. 
Wlieri we would change a seat in the jury box purposely .so they would not 
know, the judge would tell us to get hack and take our siait. We could under- 
stand the conspiracy as to the whole thing. We were convinced to our own 
satisfaction 

Chnirinan Waish. That feeling, wli(‘iher or not It was correct, did it cause 
a bitter feeling among the men involved in the strike and yonr fiiemls? 

Sir. Dovce. T( certainly did. And during llie trial I might iiKmtlon — I don’t 
know whether any of the members of the commi.ssioii are superstitious or not, 
but, for the further informaiioii of any, if there are any siicli- during the trial — 
we were tried in the coiirtlioiise down hmv in Denver and tin* goddess of jus- 
tice is standing up then* on tin* dome holding the .scales of justice in her hand; 
this is the wmy slie did it. showing one balance stood up close to the statute of 
justice and the other part down, ami when we were sentenced to jail — after we 
were sentenced slie tliroweil the .scales on top of (lie roof and tliey are there yet. 

Dui’ing that ti'ial the record w ill show' Unit I he judge* overruled practically 
ev(*rytliing ; it was alisoiub'ly ridiculous the way tlie judge oven-ruled the attor- 
neys for the miners. 1 tallie'd— I don't know’, for about an hour and 10 minutes 
at one tiim*; I think an hour and 10 miiiules. or 2 hours and 10 minutes. 
1 don’t rememla'i* exactly, but I scored a while, being in there — on a piece of 
paper the nuinlier of matters overruled by tlie judge, on our side and tlu* 
number on the oth(*r: and 1 had 111 matters on our side overruled and 11 on 
the comimny’s si<h*; ami I mention that to show' that th<T(* wasn't any chance 
during the trial at all. The facts were, as near as, I could lonrii afterw'ards\ 
that out of tliose 10 im'ii 1 man was in the group lliat had (lie iight and lo 
were not, and I later was, as I said before, put in fur telling the men that I 
thonght they ouglit nut to obey the injunction, and advised tliem before any 
arrests were made. 

In fact one man — Ids AviO* gave birth to a child, and lie wa.s at hoim* for 
three days and not up town and didn't know there was any hglit until I came 
to him and notified liim that the sheriff waiitmi him. Y(‘t he got .seiiteiieed. 

Another man in the warrant was named as Frank Palek, and it didn’t sny 
whether it Avas Frank llah-k, jr., or sr., and I told him about it. and he says, 
“Well, you mean my boy; 1 Ava^n’t thm-e at (lie time of that light; I have heeii 
staying home ; I aasis tiiat night playing canls," etc. And 1 said, “Where is 
the boy ? ’’ He says, “ Out of toAvn.” " Well," T says. “ I guess there Is notiiing 
to It. The name is there, and there is just a fraiiu'd-up job and can on anyhow. 
They have got to Iuiac a Frank P>alek .somewhere." And lie Avas sontenceil to 
iail for a year for liis .son, because he had the same name. And Ave AA'ont to 
jail on the night of the 2:id of Dc^-ember, 1010— in fact, just one day betAvetm 
us and Christmas. We siH*nt fUiristmas In there and the case was upi)ealed to 
the suprenu* court; on the 28d of February Ave Avere haled before that court, 
and after being given a severe lecture. Ave Avere reh‘ased and told not to violate 
the Injunction any more, etc. ; and if I remember correctly our case Avas yet to 
come iip in the supreme court, hut it .seems as though tliey Avere afraid to have 
it tested In the .supr(*me court, and they let us out before our year Avas up. 

Cluilrmaii Walsh. The same judge? 
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Ml*. Doyle. The same judge. He said things there when he scoreil us that 
were not correct or proper ; and I for one would never have stood for it if it 
liad not been for the others who would all have had to go back to jail on account 
of my being the president of the organization ; but it was shameful the way 
that judge talked and the things which he construed to be true which were not. 
And while in jail, and after getting out, I wrote some letters to our otRclal 
]»nper published at Indianapolis, Ind., called the United Mine Workers’ .Journal, 
and in those letters I told my honest opinion of the judge and what I thought 
about him. In July, 18 more miners were arrested. I was among the 18; again 
for alleged contempt of tliis so-cmIUhI injunction. 

Uhairman Walsh. The same injunction? 

]\Ir. D0Y1.E. The same injunction. But I am a little ahead of my story. On 
J)eeomber 5, 1010, Jack Cassidy, marshal of Lafayette, was arrested for alleged 
violation of this injunction, and his crime, I understand, consisted as marshal 
of Lafayette in searching two Baldwin-Felts people, or trying to search them, 
for concealed weapons in an incorporated town. He was brought before the 
court, and lie was pronounced guilty and sentence suspended from time to 
time, and he had to appear before that court at different dates set at different 
times until I think he appeared there 17 or 10 times from December up to 
July. But he was arrested with the rest in July, when these 18 were arrested. 
Of these 18, 8 were dismis.sed as, I believe, town ofiicers, members of the 
council, or some technicality.; I don’t know what it was; and 15 were again 
sent to Jail. 1 think 13 were fined .$250 and costs and put in jail until ])aid; no 
bonds till appeal. One was sentence*! for 12 months; tlnit was my predecessor 
in office, ]\Ir. William Crawford. Ho was sentence*! to 12 months in jail, 
«liarge(l with having abused the Ju<lge ami got into contempt of court by 
cursing him when ho was living up in Lafayette and him — the judge — in 
Denver. Ami T was sent**nc(*d to one year in jail and fined $.500. T was up 
on three charges of contempt at that time and, one of them was that I was 
supposed to have been in the mob that ran some pe*>ple out of town. Another 
was to have led a mob to attack an old man’s house who had afterwanls de- 
serted the organization and returned to work; ami the other, if I I'emember 
correctly, was contempt of court by writing letters concerning the judge; and I 
was not clnirge*! with this latter Ix'fore Ix'ing brought to the court. 

But this matter of attacking the old man's house—the man himself got on 
the staml and testitled that I was a perfect gentleman at all times; and I 
knowed him, he sni*l; and he had no knowledge of me being there or anything 
else, except to speak to me upon the street. Ami, of com'se, that was such an 
exposure of the bare-faced c*)inplaint that the judge could not very well sen- 
tence me on that, because — well, the jjapers had it. and he let me alone on 
that. But on this contempt there was a man I never saw in my life who 
stated I was in the mob that chased him out of town, when I was not any 
.such thing; and while I was on the stand as a witness — respondents I believe 
they called us in that case — the coal company’s attorney intr*xluced the articles 
1 had wrote or lettei's I wrote to the Mim? WorkcTs’ .Journal as evidence that 
1 was in contempt; and not being charged with that, our coun.sel objected, and, 
as I mention*?*! t>efore, the jmlge overruled it, and there was nothing to it. My 
attorney says, “ He is not charged with (xmtempt for writing letters.” The 
judge says, “ I haven’t heard them. We will se*' what they are first, and see.” 
'riien he permitted c*)unsel for the coal companies to read those letters in 
<*ourt to nx^ — to the court — and let me answer whether they were mine or not. 

I was under oath and had to say yes or no. If I said no, because I was not 
charged with that, I was guilty of perjury. He ha<l me going and coming. And 
if I said yes, then I was guilty of contempt for having admitted in the presence 
*)f the court that they were my articles, and tliey rcflecte*! on the judge; ami 
he hud me going and coming. And you might tell from that that they were 
simply putting tlie job up. After the lett<^rs were read, Jim Blood, the coal 
company’s attorney — not the district attorney, but tbe coal company’s attor- 
ney — was instructed to get out a warrant for me, and I was arrested at the 
recess of the c*mrt on another charge. That was contempt of court. 

Ohainnan Walsh. On the charge growing out of the writing of these letters? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir ; and not for having written them, as I understand, but 
for having admitted on the wilness stand that they were mine, and they u'ere ■ 
1 ‘ead in. As I understand, I did not commit any contempt in writing them, 
because they were published elsewhere than in the presence of the court; but 
that I di<l c*)mmlt contempt in admitting in the presence of the court they 
were mine, after allowing them to be read over the objections of the attorneys 
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T wns not on trial for those charges. The contempt was in saying, “ Yes; 
they are mine,” when I would have boon perjured if I Imd said “ No,” since 
they were allowed to be read; and I got a year and $500 fine and costs, and I 
was sent to the county jail on the 1-lth of July. 

Thirteen of the fifteen sentenced the same day were released bv the supreme 
court after they were in, I should judge, about 20 or .SO d.ays ; I Iwive forgotten 
the date. They were released by the supreme court. Now, the 1.3th of Novem- 
ber of the same year, there being only 2 of us left In there out of the 15, my 
predecessor and myself 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Did the supreme court pass upon your 
case? 

Mr. Doyt.e. No; they did not, Tiiey were to pass upon that later. On the 
13th of November Mr. Crawford was released on parole by the judge to sec 
his dying mother in Wyoming. So the judge, under the pressure, tried to In 
a nice way, as nice as he could, niako it publicly; for the lawyers had talke<l 
to Mr. Crawford in the chambers of the courthouse and asked him to agree to 
apologize to tlie judge for his alleged contempt so tliat the judge would parole 
or would release him to go and see his dying motlier, and the judge wanted 
an apology from him under those circiimstatices ; and the man broke down and 
did not apologize on account of his condition and was released on parole, 
anyhow. 

I was released on the 15th, but before Ix'ing released — I have that some- 
where, the exact conversation; I don't know if I liave it here or not~but, 
however, before being relo'ased Judge Whitford sent down a message about 
two weeks — not two weeks, imt altout seven or eight d.ays b(‘foi’e I \mis re- 
leased — he sent down one of the sheriffs with it, and tlie siierilf delivensl it 
to the then warden of the jail to give to me, ami asked if I would .agree to 
apologiz(‘ lo tlie court for wliat 1 wrote about him. and lie would give me two 
days to think it over; tliat if I would agree to apologize to the court he would 
suspend my sentence. And I was then in four nionllis, and lie wanted me to 
think it over. And I told the fellow I was ready to answer now if he would 
take me to the court. lie says, ‘’No; I will come back.” And then two days 
later the warden of the jail bail come back and asked me not to say anything 
about it, but tlie judge says if you tiike back some little things you said aliout 
him lie will let you out, but don't say a word to anyone.” Wlien he came back 
aftei* the two days lie asked me if I was ready to aiiswcu’, and 1 said I was as 
ready as I was wlien he was there before. And he asked me if I had made up 
my mind to come up and apologize. And I said, “Tell Judge 'Wliitford if he 
wants me to apologize let him take me out IxTore the court and, as any citizen 
or court ought to do business not umlerhanded, Init ask me openly before tlie 
public whether I will apologize or not.” lie says, “No; you must send your 
answer tlirough a, messenger. He won't have it tliat way.” I says, “If that 
is the case, you go back and bdi him I consider his rc'fpu'st an insult, and that 
he ouglit to apologize to me and my niotlier; that he liml iiisulled us; tliat ho 
had considered slie was a perjurer wlien slie said I was at home; that my 
opinion now of him was worse than evc'r; and lo say tliat I didn't have any- 
thing to retract; but to go back and tidl the judge, “if lie considers what I 
wrote lo be contempt of his contemptiliie court, and desires to do so, he may 
sentence me to be hung, and I will extend to him an inviration to be present 
wlien it comes off.” He never calle<l me out to his court, and my sentence has 
not been retracted yet in my presence, and I haven’t paid the line, either. I 
wrote again after I g(»t out, and he has not done anytliing about it. 

(Ihalrman AValsh. Did that cause mucli comment in the public press? 

Mr. Doyle. Tlie press kn(*w nothing about my dealing with the judge secretly, 
and nothing about tlie apology he wanted w.as imblished. 

Chairmau Walsit. AYas it given out for publication in any way? 

Mr. Doyle. No; only I think I wrote a letter afterwards, again stating so 
that the readers of the .lournal would know what tiie tinal outcome of it was; 
and I might have mentioned by the way there in that letter, if I remember 
correctly, of the attempt to have me to agree to this matter before he would 
bring me into the court, so that he would know what my answer w'as going 
to be before he called me before the public; and I think — I have always been 
under the impression; I don’t know whether correct or not— that the reason 
for sending a written order to the jail to relea.se me was that he was afraid 
I would tell him what T thought about him and tell some of it to the public, 
and the papers \vould publish what was coming up before the district court. 

Chairman AValsh. I will ask you if that was the United States court or the 
Colorado State court? 
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^rr. Dovle. It was tlie district court of this dlstriet, in Denver, a brancli of 
it; I think it was tlie fourth division. 

Cliairinan Walsh. The State court? 

i\rr. D0V1.E. Division 4 of tiie district court. 

Chairniaii Walsh. State court? 

INfr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Cluiirman Wai.sh. Your case was dismissed— your appeal was then dismls.se<l 
by the supreme court of tlie State? 

I\Ir. Dovle. By the way. I am slad you asked me that question. My case 
wa.s to come up on Saturday in tlie supreme court, and the judge released 1110 
on Wedne.sday when I would not apologize. 

Chairman Walsh. So the appeal was dismissed on the ground that you had 
already been lil)erated? 

Mr. Doyle. I think it never was lieard. I think it just fell by tlie way or 
.sometidng. I don’t know yet wliether I am dismissed or whether my sentence 
has been ofRcially cut to four months or not, or whether my fine has been 
erased from the records; I don’t know that yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Was or was not wide publicity given in the case, and tlie 
details of this case, outside of these private details that you have mentioned? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. The papers carrieil a gi'eat deal of it. Tliere was a large 
meeting liold. Organized lalior proH'sted against the misuse of the courts by 
corporations for tla* purpose of Ixaiting organized labor. A monster mass meet* 
ing was held in the city of Iienver and speeches at the city auditorium. They 
marched arouiul tlie statehouse and manlied tiround tlie courthouse, and tlie 
judge, when rohaislug ns—that was wlum wc were first t>ut in— when releasing 
US. referred to it as being a threat against a judge who was trying to do ids 
duty, when he knew what the facts were, it was a protest similar to the 
lea party of old. 

Chairman Walsh. Were pulilic meeiings held and were speeches made at 
these public meetings? 

Mr. Dovle. Yes, .sir. The auditorium meeting. I guess there must have 
lieen fifteen or eighteen thousand marched in the parade, I understand, and 
the auditorium .scats only twelve thousand and .something, and as uuuiy as 
could get in there were there wlien the spt^eches were made. 

Clialrmau Walsh. What effect did the whole matter have upon tlie minds 
of the working people generally, if you observed? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, if I am any Judge, it only servt-d t-> sliow them that the 
powers that he; that is, the cor])orations, as great as Mu\v are, that a judge 
will serve it ; that the workmen as sueli need not expect any justice at the 
hands of courts that tiies(‘ peo[>le can get control of, and linve control of, and 
you might as well not make any defen.'<e; and you may just as well, whether 
you violated th(‘ law or not, realize, if you are accused, you are guilty, and 
you have* to prove your.-:elf innocent instead of being Innocent until yon are 
proved guilty. And I ht'liew the worst part of It was tliat way. Later this 
judge was charged willi having been bribed H) send the miners— a woman made 
the statement that she gave jiim ami he had tiie nerve to ask another 

district judge to get a jury to investigab* liis case, and yet be wouldn’t give 
the miners a jury to hear their case. 

Cliairinan Walsh. What is tin* feeling among tlie working peojde generally 
in Colorado with reference to the courts at this tina-V 

!^Ir. Doyt.k. Well, as far as I know, as far as labor is concerned as such, I 
think there is not very much feeling in cert.iin parts of the State, because things 
have not got to that stage. But in certain cottnties and with certain members 
of the supreme bencli I think labor iielieves it can not and will not get a fair 
deal. 

fMntirman W ai.sh. When Mr. Welborn was on the stand lie handed me certain 
bulletins that liad hei‘n issued hy the slriking miners, with the request that t 
.should Intei'riigate you njion them. I want to ask you some preliminary ques* 
tions. .such as I asked Mr. Welliorn. What .sort of a publicity dei>artment does 
your organization have or has It had during this strike? 

^Ir. Doyle. Well, we have a press agent, a publicity bureau, at the head- 
quarters here in Denver. A man tliat worked on a Denver paper that went 
out of commission has been employed by our organization to take care of the 
statements, and so fortli, and any of the advertising work and things of that 
kind. 

Clinirnian Walsh. What is his name? 

Mr. Doyle. Walter H. Fiuk. 
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Chairman Walsh. Havo yon any other’ rmbUeity man than Mr. Fink? 

Mr. Doyle. No; not other than sudi other necessary ch'riciil help, all of our 
staff, the editor of our staff, our olhciaJ .lournal in the organization, published 
at Iiulianapolls, tlie United Mine Workers’ Journal. 

Chairman Walsh. What compensation does Mr. Fink receive? 

Mr. Doyle. I thhik a week. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you keep a record of it in tlie honks nf yniir ortjanlza- 
tioii? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Chairman AVa[.sh. Have yon a committee that sii])ervisns in any way the 
matter that is sent out by Mr. Fink to the country? 

]\rr. I)oYLE, No; w<' have no committee for that p.articidar iniiposo. Ih* often 
consults oflicers about matter, asks them about inforiaatiun or where he can 
secure Information or anythim: of tiiat kiml 

Chairman Wal.sh. Mr. Fink heiipr merely an employee In your orimnization, 
whom would you say in your or^tanization was responsihle foi* the matter sent 
out in the bulletin and otlier pnblieatiiMis issued by Mr. Fink? 

Mr. Doyle, Well, that would he a matter, T think, of wliotlior oi’ mtt the 
organization authorized the issuances of any particular statement or ollicially 
sI^,Mied it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, in case of rhe authorization of .any particular slate* 
ment or l)u]letin. who of your orjjanization would autliorize it? 

]\Ir. Povj.E. Well, that woiild depend upon what it was. i-'iiumcc. T liav(‘ made 
statements; executive, Lawson or McT.ennan or Hayes. By tho way. Hayes 
was ollicially desij;nuted as the man who should put out stateiac[>ts from the 
policy coininittee when the strike first commenced. 

Chairman Walsh. And did IMr. Hayes coiuimie to porfonn Uuit iliity all 
the way tliroutih? 

Ml*. Doau.e. Well, lie mwer clianseil. so far as I know— his hcinLT aiitliorizod 
by the policy committee to do .so, it has never Ishmi <-lianLmd. 'I’lio iindersttiudlns? 
was that he would be the follow that would jrive any statemems from Hint com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. who were tli(‘ polhw committee, and how’ were they 
desi^jnated by your orjjanization? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, the policy coinmittoe was formed -at the heuInniiiL; (d' the 
strike was orpianizod by Vice President Hayes, and <-onsjsted of Hayes, vice 
president of the national organization; Lawson. int<*rnationa! hoard meniher 
of district 15 ; Jolin McLennan, president of distric t 15; and myself, as secretary. 

(Miiiiianan Wal.sh. Now, that commilttH* is tho <>!ie known as tiio ]M*licy com- 
mittee, and which authorized 3fr. Hayes to ^ive out what puhliriiy was de- 
.sired? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. AVho actually employed .Mi'. Fink— v li.d individual? 

Mr. l)()Yi.E. 1 think Presideid Aii Lmiimn. , 

Chairman AVai.sh. Prcsidmit MoLennan? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Yes; if I nmiemher correctl.v. #The D«mver Bepuhlican \v.as a 
inornin.ii; pajier here, and wi*nt out ol eommission, and T think at (lie time it went 
out of commission Mr. IMci.emian knew Mr. Fink and tnikod ahont—lulked about 
ficttiiifi some one U* take care of p.-iper matters; that he liad too much himself 
to do, and I lliink it was Air. McLennan that omploy(Ml him. 

Cliairiiian Walsh. I will now hand yon ciudain docmncnls containimr the 
heading;, each of tliem, “Tlie slnie-.irle in Colorado for indnsti’ial freedom." and 
certain hiilletins, immhers and dates also at the Imad thmvof. and also a pam- 
phlet or a hook entitled “The Lmllow Alassacre. l>y AValter H. Fink, Dire<*tor 
of Publicity, District No. 15, Ih .M. W. of A.." these h(*in- tlie ones that were 
handed me* by ^Ir. AVelhorn. And I will ask you whetlier or not tliose were nil 
puldications issued as they are purported to have homi issued? 

Mr. Doyle. The bulletins have been issued liy the ornanization. hut the hook 

1ms not , , , ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Have you, as reque.sted. proiiuced before this commission 
copies of all those documents which 1 hamied you? 

Mr. Doyle. I have, I holleve. all of those here, IMr. AValsh. 

Chairman AA^vlsh. Plt*ase luind them to tlio messen;>er tiienv 1 wish to ask 


^ Take the^ bulletins, wlilch are a.s follow.s; Bulletin No, 1. Aininst 12, 1014; 
Bulletin No. 2, August 20. 1014; Bulletin No. 2, Aupjust 24. 1914; Bulletin No. 
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4, Aiifaist 2S, 1914; Bulletin No. 5. September 8 , 1914; and Bulletin No. 6 , 
September 16, 1914. 

Mr. Doyle. I haven’t got six. 

Chairman Walsh. That is entitled “Character Assassins.” 

Mr. Doyle. One of the boys will get It. I will have it. 

Chairman Waj.sh. I have a copy of it here. Will you please look at the copy 
I hand you and slate whether or not that is a correct copy of Bulletin No. 6? 

Mr. DoYr.E. Yes; I believe it is. 

Chairman Walsh. Bulletin No. 7, dated October 15, 1914. 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Chairman AValsh. And what appears to be a conclusion to some bulletin? 

Air. Doyle. I have No. 6 here. It was inside of another one. 

(’hairman AA^alsh. Oh, yes; thank you. A conclusion of a bulletin signed 
“ Policy Committee, United Mine AVorkers of America, District 15.” Frank J. 
Hayes, international vice president ; John R. J.awson, international board mem- 
ber, district 15, U. Ai. AV. A. ; John McLennan, president, district 15, U. M, AV. A. • 
E. L. Doyle, secretary-treasurer, district 15, U. M. AV. A.,” the last being your- 
fiolf, and also a book entitled “The Taidlow Massacre,” by AValter H. Fink 
<tlrector of publicity, district No. 1.5, U. M. AA^ A.” Now, I want to ask you 
M’hether or not those wei*e all of the bulletins that were issued by your organi- 
zation during this difflculty in that form? 

Mr. Doyle. Acs; I belicwe .seven was the full number. I think that seven 
was the last one we liave is.sue<l, and that makes the complete list. 

Chairman AA^alsh. At this point we will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(At this point, at 12.30 o’clock p. m.. of this Saturday, December 12, lOil, 
a recess was taken to 2 o’clock p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS — 2 V. Af. 


Chairman AValrit. Air. Doyle. I \y\]\ call your attention to Bulletin No. 1, 
dated Aug\ist 12, I914, and c;dl your attention to the third paragraph from 
the bottom, which reads as follows: 

“ When, tlirongli criminal negligence, through disobeyanco of the law, through 
iiupropor iuanag(‘ment and imniequate ventilation, the mine owners of Colorado 
kill in th('ir mines almo.st three times as many men per thousand (unployed as 
the average for the United States, and four times the average of States 'where 
operators recognize the United Aline AVorkers of America, we believe there is 
sornetbing to arl)itrate.” 

AVhat foundation have yon for that st.atement? 

Air. Doyle. AAliy, I tliink the r(‘cords of the State coal mine inspector’s office, 
as well as tho.se of the Uniled States Mines Bureau, will bear out those facts. 

Uhainnan AV'alsh. You claim those are the facts, do you? 

Air. T)oyle. Yes, sir; to the best of my knowledge they are the facts. It may 
be a little worse than that for certain year.s. 

Chairman AVALsir. By whom was that information furnished to the man that 
wrote the bulletins? 

Mr. Doyle. T don’t recollect, but T presume from the State mine inspector’s 
report ,'ind the United States Burefiu of Alines pamphlets. 

Chairman AValsh. Take the next page of that same bulletin, and the last 
paragraph reads as follows; 

“In that year 14.768 men were employed. Three hundred and nineteen were 
killed, or an average of 21.6 per thousand.” 

AVhere was that information (J»tained? 

Mr. Doyle. I believe, from the State mine inspector’s office. 

Chairman AVai.sii. AVho obtained it from the State mine inspector’s office? 

Mr. Doyle. I presume our publicity agent. 

Chairman AValsh. Are you prepared to say personally whether those figures 
are correct or not? 

Afr. Doyle. I will say that the percentage of death rate is correct. I ye- 
member reading it myself, but don’t remember whether it was 21.6 or 22 or 
20.6, but I believe that is the correct figure, and it can be corroborated by 
referring to the department of mines. 

Chairman AValsh. AVas tliis information handed to Mr. Fink by some Ipdl- 
vldual or was he supposed to acquire the information himself? 

Mr. Doyle. He would look this Information up ; that was his duty, to hunt 
this stuff up and get reports and go over them, because I know that many 
times he had inquired for certain information or the source from which he 
could secure that information. 
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Chairman Walsh. But wliere it required the consultation of Government 
reports, or anything of that sort, do I understand ^Ir/Fink would go and get 
that himself? 

. Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir ; if they were not on hand. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was there any check made of tlie figures obtained 
by Fink, by any person on the policy committee, to ascertain whether or not 
they were correct? 

Mr. Doyle. I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. You just left it to Air. Fink after he received his general 
orders? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; that was his department; he was handling (liat. 

Cliairinan Walsh. Air. Fink, I believe, has bet'ii subpmrjaed to bring all those 
things? 

Mr. Doyt.e. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, take Bulletin No. 2, dated August 20, 191 1, the sec- 
ond paragraph, referring to Colorado: 

“ Slie bows her head in shame to the mourning survivors (►f tlie 81 men, 
women, and little cliildron whom she has allowed to be murdered and cremated 
through the complete domination of her exeiaitive, legislative, and judicial 
and military arms by the largo corporate inten'sts.” 

What foundation have you for that statement? 

Mr. Doyle. I believe that is true; I lielieve Colorado does how lier lioad in 
sliame for the murders at Ludlow. I believe that every citizen of the United 
States tliat over board of that bows their head in shame, and I think for good 
reasons they all bow their heads in sliame. I believe that tlic general assembly 
has been dominaled by the coal companies. I Ix'lii've that tlie cliief executive 
of tlie State has been dominated by the coal companies; I believe that certain 
parts of the State have been dominated by the coal compaiih’s; and I think 
the military, beyond question. They are riding around in (\ F. & I, antomo- 
bilos, and their ammunition hauled in C. As T. wagons, and my impression 
is honestly and is emphatically to that effect, and I won’t change my belief until 
I have positive information to the contrary. 

Ohalrniau Wat, sir. Now, I will ask you whether — first, where did you g(‘t 
your information witli reference to tlie number that you claim to liave bi'Cii 
murdered and cremated? 

Air. Doyle. I think tlierc is 8o that liave boon killeil in tlie State altogether; 
tliat Is, on the side of the strikers — 84 in Ludlow. 

■ Ciiairman Walsh. AVhen you uscmI Ihe words “murdered and cremated,” is 
tliat intended to iuclncle — the cremation part— those people that lost their lives 
at I Aid low? 

Air. Doyle. I believe that the only ones cremate<l were those killed at 
Ludlow. 

(4iainnan AValsh. AVore any of those killed at Taidlow cremated? 

ATr. Doyle. To the liest of my knowledge, they were. 

Chairman AValsh. Some portions of their bodies burmxl? 

Air. Doyle. That is what T understand. T did not see them personally, 

Cliainiiaii AA"Ai,sir, AAliat was your source of information as to any of the 
bodies being burned? 

ATr. Doyle. I bad several reports; different jiarties came to the office and told 
(tf it. and I have heard it said by others that tlie bodies were bunu'd that were 
in the hole. 

Cliaii'inan A\^\t,stt. Tiie statement has been made, and T suppose tliat that is 
the reason that this is questioned, that those who were found at Ludlow were 
smothennl, and not otherwise wounded. 

Air. Doyle, I do not think that is true, but I did not see them myself; but 
I prefer to believe the statement that they were not, because It would seem 
almost Impossible to see how they were not. 

Chairman AValsh. AVIiere was tliis information obtained that any of the 
bodies were cremated and by whom was it obtained? 

Mr, Doyle. I don’t know from what individual or source — from whatever 
source he would be able to learn it from. 

Chairman AValsh. AVho would he able to learn it from? 

, Air, Doyle. The man that wrote it. 

Chairman AValsh. So you say your information is that some of those bodies, 
or all of those bodies were burned, and that the Information in regard to that 
was gained by inquiry? 

Mr. Doyle. That is what I understand. 
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Chairmati Walsh. Then, the next twiragraph reads, “ For wanton disregard 
and criminal negligence of life, tlie Colorado coal operators have long been 
known.” 

Mr. Doyle. I tliink tliere is no question about that. 

(!halrinan Walsh. Wimt is your foundation for It? 

Jdr, Doyijs. The very fact that there are more casualties in the mines in 
Colorado than anywhere else per thousand employed; and you can take any 
average miner \A'ho has worked in those mines and he will practically give you 
tlie same idea of it. 

Chairman Walsh. By wliom was tiiis information given to the person who 
wrote this bulletin, and who would you say was responsible for it; for the state* 
ment? 

i\rr. Doyle. I would say that the party writing it was responsible for it, 
but I don’t know what particular individual he got it from. I tliiuk Unit is 
usually understood to be the case in .southern Colorado, arid is, in fact, one 
of the things that has caused unrest and dissension, and has made tlie men 
join in the organization to help stop it. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you or do you not stand by that statement as pre* 
seated in that bulletin? 

Mr. Doyle. I do personally; I think it is right. 

Chairman Wai-sh. The next paragraph is as follows: “Gerald Tappiatt, 
union organizer, was the first to pay the deatli penalty for fighting corporate 
greed in Coloi’ado. He was munlerisl by George Belcla'i*, a notoiious Baldwin* 
Felts tliug, on the streets of Trinidad. August 16, 1013.” 

What authority have you for that statement? 

Mr. Doyle, B'liy, lie is dead and buried, and Bclchi'r is ai’i’estcd for his 
murder. And I learned it the next morning hy press ivporls, and confirmed it 
liy phone, later, that he wa.s kilhxl by that party, and 1 know I went to his 
funeral, and know that he was burled. 

Cliairmaii ^^’ALSH. Well, the stateuamt that Hie deceased was a “notorious 
Baldwin-Fults tliug,” What Is your authority for that? 

Mr. Doyi-e. Not the deceased, was it? 

Chairman Walsh. No; I mean the man wlio killed Gerald Lipplatt? 

Mr. Doyle. I understand B(‘lch(T was om* of the gunmen that participated in 
the outrages committed against tlie men in West Virginia, and came here; and 
I think that is a very appropriate title. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat authority have you hir tin* .statement that lie was 
in the employ of the Baldw in-Felts Detective Agency? 

Mr. Doyle. That i.s the general luuhwstamliiig: that he was brought hen* liy 
tliem. I believe. If I remember coriax-tly, that h(‘ testilii'd to that elfect himself. 

Chairman Walsh. At wliat place? 

Mr. Doyle. I (hink h(‘fore tlie congressional committee, tliat appeuretl here. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you personally stand by that statement. 

I\lr. Doyle. I think is cornx't. 

('hairman Walsh. Now', take (he next .statement: 

“When, on September 2.3, 1^13, 11.232 of Uu'ir employees struck to obtain 
their political and imlustria! tmalom by enforcement of then existing laws, 
tlie operators laid aside tlieir former exiaise that the murder of the men in 
the mines w'as “accidental’ and set alwnit to w'lllfully exterminate the strikers 
and (lieir families,” 

First, were tliere 11,232 of (lieir omjiloyws striking? 

Idr. Doyle. To tin' best of my know ledge, there were. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, who is responsible for ihe statement that fol- 
lows that: “The ojiei'ators laid aside their former excu.so that the murder of 
their men in the mines was accidental and set about to willfully exterminate 
the strikers and their familie.s.” 

Mr. Doyle. The language, the writer Is re.sponsihle for. But I think it will 
be borne out by tlie facts. Mine guards deputizoii deputies to slioot into the 
tent colonies, turned the macliine gun loose on tliem, that is certainly sufficient 
evidence to show' that there w'hs an attempt to exterminate strikers and their 
families after the strike was called. 

Chairman Walsh. Now*, then, do you accept responsihility for the statenaents 
contained in that paragraph? 

Mr. Doylfl I think that the language of it~I am not a.ske<] to accept the 
responsihility of the language; but I will say that to the bt^t of my belief it is 
correct. 

Chairman Walsh. Tiiat was written by Mr. Fink, was It? 
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Mr. Doyle. Undoubtedly. He was tlie publicity ajjent at that time. 

(Jhuirmaii VVaj.su. The next paragraph reads as l'ollow.s: 

“ More than 1,000 gunmen. " 

Wpre there more than 1,000 gunnum in the distrietV 

Mr. Doyle. That would be pretty hard to say. There wen — whether there 
was more than a tlioiisand, it looketl like tliere was a great iimiiher; ihev were 
very plentiful. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Whose estimate as to the numl>er was that? 

Mr. Doyle. I really don’t know. 

Ciiuirman Walsh. Wlio would he responsible for that statement? 

Mr. L>oyle. ^^ell. whoever made it. If anyone made ii to the writer. I pre- 
sume it would be him. 

Chairman W alsh. That would be Mr. Fink? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Chtiirman Waj.sh. Or whoever gave it to him? 

Mr. Doyj.e. Yes. 

Chairman W’aj.sh. The .statement that more than l.OCK) guniiu'ii appeared in 
the State i.s made, and then it follows: 

‘■Among these were many of the Baldwin-Felts deteetivos. who had maniKNl 
the “Bull Moose .special ” in W'est Virginia and shot down men and women and 
bal>es at their mothers’ breasts.” 

What is the foundation, if any, for that statement? 

Mr. Doyle. I nnder.stand that the Baldwin-Feits detectives— one of them Icel 
tlu' charge of what was called the “Bull Moose special” in West V’irginia. a 
train that went np through the siriking ndners' ttuit colony with bullets in .an 
otfort to drive the men into working without their organization; and, no doubt, 
as they testitied, believe me — my belief is tliat these men — I bey brought men 
from that ageney to the strike here, and 1 presume that is the ground that that 
is based (Ui. I really don’t know. 1 am md the author of it. 

Clialrman Walsh. The next paragraph, the second from the bottom: 

‘■Filled with u niuehine gun and manned by live imporpsl mnrder(‘rs, this 
* death special ’ was driven at lop speed throngli tlte tent colonies, shooting among 
the women and ehildron.” 

That refers to the matter in W'est Virginia, does it? 

Mr. DoYf.E. Well, 1 (bm’t think ,so. I wotdd imagine that they wore referring 
to the armoreil automobile that was used here, hocuiise it says “ tive.” 

('hairmaii W’alsh. I se('. The paragraph Just above that. 

iMr. Doyle. TIkmv would he more than tive p(*rsoiis. The testimony before this 
semitoriai commiirtH' that Investigated tlie W'est Virginia silnalion showed llmt 
more than tiv(‘ ptn’sons were on that train. 1 would think from that timt this 
w(mld meiin lids on(‘ liero. this special they had down heri‘, llie “deatli spix-ial,” 
the armored antoinohile with the macldtio gun on it. 

Cliairina.ij Walsh. How d<* you ktiow it w.as manned hy the imported nmr* 
dorers? 

I\lr. Doyle. Well, I don’t know about the live ijuian-led murderers. But I 
do know it was armed hy .n nuinher (*f men.* hy gnnmen know n as Baldwin- 
Felts — at least .some of tllein. 1 s;iw iH‘rsonally a h'w of tlieiii, I .saw them 
that came to Forbes wheti they made tlieir raid there. 

The last paragrapli 

(^‘hairiiian Walsh. The lasi paragraph on that page: 

‘‘Matt Powell was killed DetolMM' If I'.M?., when the gnmnen Jittacked tlie 
Ludlow tent colony.” 

Is it or is it not a fact that Mr. Powell was killed hy strikers? 

Mr. Doyle. AVhy, no. 1 nnderstaiid lie w'as killed hy mine gunrds. I under- 
stand he was working on a ranch, and was riding through there—vvas after 
cattle or sonudhing — when the lent colony was atlai-ked. and that he was killfsi; 
hut whether it was intentional or otherwise I don’t know; hut my undeistanding 
of it is that the mine guards killed him. 

(Miairman Waj.sh. Where wouM we get the accurate information? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, I would think 

Chairman Wai.sh (continuing). Where dbl you get the aecurate information? 

Mr. Doyle. My understanding of it is from talking to people down there at 
tlje ofTice— reports they would get. for instance, on the i»hone. And T believe that 
the coroner’s inquests tliat were held, witnesses that testitied before the wrouer’.s 
inquests and gave testimony, and got information sutliclent to lead us to believe 
that was absolutely correct. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Uu the following page: 
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“ One of the most dastardly attacks made by these thugs was that at Forbes, 
October 17, 1913. The machine gun was trained on tlie tent colony. When the 
smoke cleared away, Luke Verhonik was dead and a boy had been shot in the 
leg nine times.” 

What is your authority for that statement, who is responsible for the facts 
as stated there, or the alleged facts? 

Mr. Doyle. Why, it is common knowledge down there, as far as I know, that 
the tent colony was attacked on the 17tli of October, and this man killed, as 
referred to here, and tills boy shot nine times in the leg. Since that I have 
been down there — right a short while after, I should judge — and I have had 
miners there tell me and explain to me the matter themselves; and would show 
mo where this machine gun stood, and where this armored auto stood that 
had the machine gun complained of here, and I think they turned it on the 
tent colony. I looked over the furniture, and saw the tables and utensils, 
kitchen utensils, and one thing and another, all sliot full of holes; and there 
was the tent of .John Ure, that went all over the country from Ludlow and 
demonstrated what was really done. I believe it has 147, I think, holes, ma- 
chine bullets, in that tent, was the number counttnl in it, and that has been 
shown across the country at dllTerent places, demonstrating it was there, 
lint 1 understand this man was killed, and in fact was told he was; was shown 
the spot where ho was supposed to be found laying; and this young boy that 
was shot in the leg — I never have seen the young boy T know of, though. 

Chairman Walsh. M’lio is responsible, or do you know from whom Mr. Fink 
rei'oivc^d the infoi'niation upon which he based this? 

.Mr, Doyle, No. A great many important facts — a great many had given 
facts, and I do not know what particular individuars statement he would de- 
cide on to use. 

Chairman Walsh. The next paragraph reads as follows: 

” On October 24, 1013, operators’ gunmen, with their high-])owei‘G(l rifles, made 
an attack on the strikers in Seventh Street, Walsenburg, Colo. Three union 
men — Kris Koklch, Andy Auvinen, and Cislo (h’oci — were killed.” 

What authority have you for that statianentV 

Afr. Doyle. My under.slanding is that that occurred down there; that those 
men were kilkMl on Seventh Strwt; I don’t know whether those names are 
correct or not, bwause I don’t know tln^ individuals, but I think I have here, 
if I can locate it, some testimony taken concerning that. It is quite lengthy. 
Do you want it? 

Chairman Walsh. Where was it taken? 

Mr. Doyle. Wait until I And the heading of it. fWitm^ss refers to papers.] 
The heading of this says, “ Seventh Street shooting.” 

(fliairman Walsh. Where was tin* testimony talnai? 

Mr. Dovle. I believe in Walsenburg. 

Chairman AValsh. Dy whom? 

Mr. Dovle. Kvidence of Albert Zink. Doesn’t say by whom. I don't know 
whether a coroner’s jury took the evidence or whether it was in a private in- 
vestigation. I have got it in thd'ollicc, and 1 didn’t know but what it might be 
desired here. 

Chairman Wai.sij. I wish you would ascertain by whom that testimony was 
taken. 

Mr. Doyle. 1 will try to do so. 

(Jhairman Wai.sh. Am] submit it, if you claim that tliat is tlie basis of the 
secoml [laragraph. 

Mr. Doyle. I do not know tliat that is tlie basis of that particular paragraph., 
I ran across it, and tliought it iniglit be useful here. 

Chairman Walsh. The next pai'agrnph — who is responsible for the allegeil 
facts contained in Unit second paragrapli? 

Mr. Doyle. That is the one we are ju.st .speaking of? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; tlie Seventh Street incident. 

Mr. Doyle. Well, whoever gave him the facts in the matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, does or does not the policy committee accept the 
responsibility for the allogiMl statement of facts? 

Mr. Doyle. The policy committee instructed him to get up these bulletins on 
these matters and directed him to get the information from whatever .source 
lie could, believing the Information when secured. 

Chairman Walsh, What in.structIons were given him as to the accuracy of 
any statements that were publi.shed? 
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Mr. Doyle. I do not know as there was any particular written Instructions 
given, but it was understood that he should seek every soui’ce to find proiier 
information to get the facts to present them. 

Chairman Walsh. The third paragraph, which reads as follows: 

“ Hut the most infamous attempt to exterminate the strikers was made on 
April 20, 1014, when two companies of the operators’ gunmen, who had recently 
been enlisted into the Colorado National Guard, and under the command of 
Pat Hamrock and Lieut. K. 10. Linderfelt, deliberately attacked the Ludlow 
tent colony.” 

What is the basis for that statement? 

IMr. Doyle. 1 think the A\arious investigations— I do not know which par- 
ticular one or whicli group of investigations he would base his decision upon 
in \\riting that paragraph. But my ]>ersonal opinion or my personal irlea of 
the matter is that it was — the ccdony was deliberately attacked and pur- 
posely set on fire. I understand that one of them — that about the second or 
third day, that would be the 22d or 23d of April, made the statement that he 
personally heard ^la.j. Hamrock giv(‘ or<Iers to burn the tents; and I liave here 
li letter published In the Trinidad Free Press, printed at Trinidad, Colo., 
Thursday, October 20, 1014, coming from (me who is acciTdited Midi having 
been a deputy sheriff, and present at the time of the Ludlow fire, which I think 
will throw some light upon it. if the committee wislu'S it read. 

Chairman AValsh. Is it a long hdter? 

Mr. Doyi.e. It is. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose you just submit it for the record, unless the com- 
mission wants it read. 

Mr. Doyle. It wont’ take very long to read it. 

Chairman AValsh. How is that? 

Mr. Doyle. I can r(‘ad it. and you can take this c(»py ot it, without trying 
to catch it, as fast as I read it. 

Chairman AValsh. All right. 

;Alr. Doyle (reading) : 

Chtckasha, Okla., Orfohrr 2d, .lOlJf. 

(I'o the Free Press, Trinnlud, Colo. 

Dear Sir: As so many peojde have ivc(mtly and still are asking me for a state- 
namt coia'cMming the late affair at Ludlow on April 20 last, th(\v knowing I was 
tinu’e in tlie interest of the sherilf's ollice, and liaving married and cast my lot 
Avith you pi'ople for sonu* lo y(‘ars, and having the l)(‘st interests and welfare 
of (lie community at large in ))o(h mind and heart, f(X*l it my duty to give the 
public a stalomout of tiiat awful alTair. 

Tlierefoi’e I want to say in short that, as yon know, my Interest and ,sym- 
palhy through iimny years of Iraiiung was nol and is not yet witli the organizer 
.and agitator, so 'termed, but I also waul to say to you that it is tu_)t with the 
munUTous thugs, sucli as tlie Baldwin-F(dt.s agencies produced, ]ior is it with 
your Slate militia, where men eon belong to two niiUtiu.s*iu two different States 
witliin llie same yo'ar, nanudy, W(*st A'irginia a ml, Colorado, mn’ wlien its olVarrs 
will accept and take iiioiK*y from any person or persons, corporation or cor- 
]»orations. to do tlKur bidding, ivgardless of right or wrong, and all tliis, to my 
knowledge, has Irrui done. 

Now, back to the fight at Tmdlow. T do not know of my own knowledge liow 
the fight slart(Ml, hut I do know that when I got tliere the tight was going on* 
and after tlie strikers had driven hack to tlie liills an ord(M* came from 
Maj. Hamrock to burn tlie tiaits. 1 then went to Capt. Carson and later to 
Maj. Hamrock and asked that he let mo go and get tlie women and children 
out of tiie tents. Tliis they rcfusi'd to do, saying that the women and children 
were no more tliaii dogs, or Ihc'y would not be striking and living in tents, and 
for me to tend to my own business. Fiirtlier protests on my part invoked a 
lliroat to have me killed, and this they tried to carry out, just as they had 
Louis, the Givek, and two otliers kill(‘d while they were lu'ing ludd as military 
prisoners. But it is sufiicient to say that after turning their machine guns loose 
on the tent colony tli(\v hnrm'd tlie tents under orders of Maj. Hamrock and 
led by Capt. Car.s(ui and Lieut. Llnderfidt. 

I want to state further that, aiitkajiating .something of this kind, knowing the 
bunch like I did, I went to Sheriff Grisham, in the presenc(‘ of Attorney F. AV. 
Clark, and pled with him to give me tlie authority to stop the fight and prevent 
the burning of the tents. This he refused to do. Later I was let out of the 
sherilf's office, accused of being a double crosser ; and I want to say right here 

38819— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 60 
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that if protesting against the actions of such hell houn<Is is treacherous anti 
double crossing, then I have l)een guilty of all they accused me. 

Now, 1 want to say to my many friemls and acquaintances, don’t be dupetl 
in the ('oniing election by the false promises ami lu'ihes of the old Rexiublitnin 
gang, who have not only stood for, but have conlrihtiUHl to the many crimes that 
have been peritetratetl upon the public in the past 
I{espectful!>, 

<». t'. KlHJAIi. 

For LI jfrar^ Ih imtu Slirriff of ./.a« Aniwas County, Colo. 

I think That inform.ation that comes like tiiat at diiVerenl times is i>erhaps 
what that statement is based on. 

Chairman Walsh. I .see the next paragrapli says ; 

“ Machine guns had been phnasl in position two days Ih-fore. Using them like 
garden hose the gunmen swept the tent colony filled with women and children 
from one end to the other.” 

What is the basis, if any, for that statement? 

Mr. Doyle. I do not know. 

(diairinan Walsh. The evidence liere seems to i)e, the fnily evideme that T 
recall is that one macliine gun was taken over tliere a short time before this 
occurred, and on the same morning. 

]\Ir. Doyi.k. I do not know. Unit I lavsume tlio committee will, before they go 
away, get some men actually from Ludlow, so tlmt they can tell the real straight 
matter. 

Chairman Walsh, F am conliidng it to thi* alleg'.sl facts now. 

^Fr. Doyle. 1 see. 

Chainnun Walsh. And trying to ascertain where you get yoiir information 
for your publicity. 

IMr. Doyi.e. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. F-'ink would know ahotit that, would he? 

INFr. Doyle. I presume .so. 

Cliainnati Walste, You don’t know any ihoit about i' ? 

Mr. Doyle, No. 

Cliairman M ai sii. Tiie next paragraph. “ Fionis l’ik;i>, lemler of tiie (fn^'k 
strikers, and Janies Fyler were delilierately munlered wiule i)ri>onei-s of the 
gunmen-inilltia.” 

M’hat Is your basis for that? 

Mr. Doyle. MTiotwer gave the information for it. It is my im|)iv>.sion auylmw 
that that is correct. 

Chairman M'alsh. The information woiil.I have to la* ohiained from Mr. I*’'lnk,, 
the .source of that information? 

Mr, Doyle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the next paragraph: “That nigltt the tent colony 
was set afire with oil-sotiked torches and burned to tlie groiind.” 

MTmt autborlty is there for that .statement? 

Mr. Doyle. I do not know ffoiu what .sources as to ail Ihe statements he gj)t 
bis particular infonnation; but .some one diti phone from down there, out here, 
right after the tents were burneil, to the olFiee, I reniemher, ami saying that the 
tents were burmxl, but wiio it was. I tlon’t recall. Pnit I remember hearing 
that myself; some one phoned me that some one else hud got that information. 

CTiaiman Walsh. The next paragrapli reads : 

“ Red Cross nurses who went to Ludlow to administer aid ti) the injured and 
take care of the dead were driven back by the gunmeu-militla with explosive 
bullets.” 

Mr. Doyi.e. I understand, and that is my impre.ssion that that is correct. I 
have been told or beard it .several places, several difiereiit times. 

Cliairman W.vlsh. By whom? 

Mr. Doyle. \VeU, in talking to dilTerent men down there in the field, and on 
the phone. I was told on the phone, I think, t)r either got the information 
myself, got the statements by phone from down tliere that the Re<l Oroa.M was 
driven back; or one of the new.siiaper people who was in our olTice using the 
phone to try to get corroboration of different statements. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you give that information to Mr. Fink, the publicity 
man? 

Mr. Doyle. No; not that I know of. It was generally talke«.l around the otfice; 
pejrhaixs he got it from some one else. 

Chairman VV'alsh. The second paragraph after that one : 
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“ In one cave, tlie ‘ Black Hole of LikIIow/ were found the charred ami dis- 
torted bodies of 11 little children and 2 women.” 

Mr. Doyi.e. I think that that is all common knowle<ljxe. 

Chairman Walsh, Where did you get the iuformatiiin V 

Mr. Dovlk. My inforraaTion is fixan <*<mimon n^kuI, talking to various 
I l)elieve that evei’:^*tliing of it is correct. I liave talked to a numher of rniuei’s 
down then*, ami they say 2 women and 11 iMMlies of children were tliere. 1 4lou’t 
think anybody disputes but what they were, and that I hey were dead. I liave 
pictures (»f tlie caskets being in the funeral, (ui the wagon, and burying them all 
at one time. 

Chairman Walsh. And yonr reply as to whether or not they ueiv Inirinsi or 
cremated, is the sanit‘ as your reply to tliat question w hen 1 asked you in regard 
to the other question? 

Mr. 1)0 Y I. K. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. On the next page Is a statement of the names of these 
women and children — the dead persons — and on the outside it .says, “ iliirdered 
and crematefl hy the gunmen militia in the Tmdlow ma.ssacre. Ai>ril 20, 1914.” 
Tliat would seem to indicate that all of the pers<ms named, beginning witii 
Elvira Valdez and emling \^ith J<»lin Bartoloti, were imirderKl and cr(Mnate<i. 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t think tliat that is the intention of it, because 1 do not think 
every Iwdy was cremated. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Mak(‘ your explanation of it 

Mr, Doyle. My own explanation Is that some of tiiose were mur<lere<l and 
cremated ; that is, I believe they were all murdered, but iMTliaps not all burneti. 

('^bairinan Walsh. And yet the way the matter is prinlwl it is sucli that a 
casual reud(*r not acquaintisi with the fsH-ts would believe that all of those 
persons had been cremated by tlie gunmen militia in the Ludlow massacre. 

^fr. Doyle. At first reading I believe it would. 

Cliainnan Walsh. Following down, and beginning with the name Kris 
Kokich, Andy xYiivinen, and Cisto Croci, inurilere<l on Seventh Street, Walsen- 
burg, October 24. 1918, when operators’ gunmen alta<'k<‘d strikers; that is tlie 
same S^wentli Stretd incident, is It? 

Mr, Doyi.k. Yes, sir; I understand that is. 

Cliairniari AValsh. And your same niLsw(T would apply to that, would it not? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; I would haik that information up and six? what witness’.s 
testimony that is that I bav(‘. 

(Muiirman Walsh. Tlie n(‘xt paragraph: 

^‘(Jus Alarcus, dio<i in AValsenburg. .lunuary A 1914, from rbeumuti.sm. con- 
tracted thnnigli inbiimauity of C-olorado Militia.” 

What is the basis of tliat statement? 

Mr, Doytas. I i)elieve that a doctor at AValsonburg makes the statement tliat 
that is a fact. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Di<l be make the statement to you? 

Mr. Doyle. Why, T think be MTote it. ami T think that it was accepted as the 
truth down there. I l>elieYe that tlial i.s wlnwe that came from. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you know whether or rftd you gave the information to 
Mr. Fink? 

Mr, Doyle. I really don’t know, but I could easily hiid out whether the 
statciiHMit is in our office or not or whetlier it is in the otlier office. 1 couhl find 


out the doctor’s name. . 

Chairman AValsh. “Eugene Chavez, kilhvl by gunmen at Hastings, March 
14, m4.” Is it not a fact that he was killed by strikers? 

Mr. Doyle, I do not know. 

Cliainnan AAl\lsii. Do you know any of the cinmmsianets of the killing of 


Eugene Chavez? 

Mr Doyle. No; nothing except what I liave read in tlie papers. 

Ciiairman AValsh. Do you know where the nllegeii information was gaineii 
tliat is contained in that statement in tliis bulletin? 

Mr Doyle. No ; I <lo not. I <lo remember that name, but I don’t remeini)er the 
first name; i reiiiemln'r reading the last name in the pai^er of a man by that 

“Tlialminn WALSH. Butiptiii No. 3. rtnt«< AuKOst 24. Thw,* .iro a iimiitKT ot 
statements in the bulletin with referenw to tiie govermu- of the State whk*h I 
have taen asked to interrogate you about. This inilletin was written by Mr. 

^ ^Mr. Doyie. I presume .$<>. I think all of tlieiu were. 
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Chninnnn Walsh. Have you read this over? 

Mr. Doylk. I don’t remember whether I have or not. What is there about it 
particularly? 

Ohainiian Walsh. It bejriiis: “The writer of this bulletin was raised in 
Pennsylvania.’’ Hoes the writer of that refer to Mr. Fink? 

Mr. Doyle. I think so; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you know where Mr. Fink obtained the alleged facts 
that appear in this bulletin? 

Mr. Doyle. Let us see what they are first [reading] : 

“Ammons is the person who, because he owns properly in Routt County, 
tried to thi'Caten and compromise both strikers and operators to effect a settle- 
ment of the strike in that section.’’ 

I do not know at)out the language, why he used this particular language, but 
I do know about the fa(‘ts upon which that is based. 

Ammons made the statement to me that if we did not permit the mines in 
Itoutt County to operate on the setthMiient tinit he ha<l in mind, that somebody 
would he sorry for it. Mr. Prentiss, an operator in that county, made the state- 
ment to me, in the presence of Frank Gamier, of Lafayette, they could not 
sign up and recognize the union ; that they wmdd except for the pressure that 
the governor was going to bring upon them to try to have a settlement secured 
for that county, because of the particular circumstances surrounding the county. 

I am satisfied that the g(>vernor used all that pressure that was po.ssible in 
juaking his statement as strong as it was wtum he made the statement that the 
peo])le responsible for not having a settl«‘ment in that county, which was to be a 
setthunent without recognition of the union, would be sorry for it. 

1 think that is where he got the basis for the stat(‘ment. I stand back of the 
statement that Amnions di<l make the statement that the pc'ople responsible 
for failui’e to settle without recogniticm of the union in Routt County would 
be sorry for it. 

Chairman Wai sh. ,Tust go on through and state what ones of those allegation.s 
you claim to bav(‘ any facts within your knowledge about; and if you do not 
iiave the facts, please refm* the commi.ssion to where they may be obtaincHl. 

Mr. Doyle. The second, the n(‘xt paragraph. Do you want me to read it? 

('Tialrman Walsh, Yes. That is, if yon have the information. 

]\Ir. Doyt.e. I can .state just where I can get that information. This is con- 
cerning the riding down of the women. 

Chairman W'alsh. Yes. 

Mr. Doyle. At Trinidad. I understand that Sarah Slater will be subpoenaed 
lu'fore this commission, ami T think tliat she can give tln^ Ix'^b'r information. 
I believe that is based upon her testimony before th(‘ congressional committee, 
as well as befoi*e the committee aiipointed by the Colorado Stiite Federation of 
Labor, at the sugg<*slion of Gov. Ammons. 

The next one, witii reference to the governor: “Ammons is the person who 
suggested that a committee of tlH‘ State Federation of Labor’’ — he did sug- 
gest that, and my information is that wlnm a A\in> was sent by that committee 
to the governor, asking tiie rihnoval of Lieut. Linderfelt for .slapping a boy, 
that siu'h action was not taki'ii. I think that statement was made by one of 
the committee them.selves, and the riH'ord will bear it out. I think that is 
where he got that, from that investigating committe(‘’s report. 

The next, I think. Is <*orrect, P>ased upon general information that Ammons 
is the person who set aside constitutional government in the strike district, 
and who dcmii'd free speech, the right of trial by jury, who allowed the no- 
torious third degree to he u.sed on military pri.soners in an effort to incrimi- 
nate otlicei's of the stinkers in matters in which they liad no connection. I will 
say that I believe every word of that is absolutely true, and give my reasons 
for it. Men were thrown in jail without trial by jury. They were third degreed, 
and free speech was deni(‘d. Ammons, as the chief executive of the State, per^ 
mitted by reason of th(‘ bringing of the. military in the field, and letting theni 
do anything they desired to do. and when you complained about it, would say, 
“ I don’t know. I will make an investigation.’’ That is all I ever heard of It. 
I will state my own personal experience with the military In that connection, 
which goes to stiow that there Is no form of control. They would throw you in 
jail and when they got ready they would let you out. 

In November, 191.S, after this commission ha<l been bringing prisoners and 
others before them, I went to Trinidad to go to that city and to other camps 
to tell the miners that the commission was a self-appointed body— had abso- 
lutely no authority In the law— and that they should not answer a single, .s<dl- 
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tary question; that they should tell the men that they should not answer a 
question. I went to Trinidad, and on the 25th of November addressed a large 
meeting of the miners in Trinidad in a hall, and told them I came for that 
purpose, and for them to pay no attention to the military authority ; that they 
were just a police guard; that there was no difference between a policeman 
and these fellows, except that these fellows had rllles and the police had clubs 
and revolvers ; that these fellows were here for that purpose, ai^d that was all 
the military was for, for police service. That they could not cross-examine 
you, or anything else, and not to give them any opportunity, and to answer no 
questions. 

The result was that the next morning about 10 o’clock (Jen. Chase used 
deceit to get mo to come to his hotel, lie sent down one of his lleuttmants, who 
told me that Con. Chase wante<l to know if he could see me at the hotel. I 
said, “Certainly, as soon as I got through with my work.” I worked for idjout 
three-quarters of an hour, and went to the hotel with Congressman Kindel. 
Congressman Kindel was going out to inv(‘stlgale the facls and circumstances 
and conditions in the held. 1 had arranged for an automobile, had already 
ordered it to take him out; so this lieutenant, Congressman Kindel, and myself 
went to Gen. Chase’s room. Gen. Chase luid left there and gone into the com- 
luissioii's room. AVe sat down and got to talking about gcMieral things, and 
Mr. Koughton sat down and asked me some questions. I talked to him like 
I would to anyone else, lie wanted to know if I didn't know that Zaiican- 
nelli murdered lielcher, if I wasn't imi>licated in it. 1 says, “What do you 
mean? Are you questioning me as a matter of law, or commission, or wliatV” 
He said, “ Yes.” 1 said, “ You can’t do that with me, that’s why I am down 
here, to tell these people not to do.” Well, he did not seem to l)e i^h'used with 
that statement. He said faddressing chairman 1, Didn't you ask me about that? 

Chairman WAi.sn. Yes, just give ns tin' facls upon which you base your 
Statement that there was no constitutional government down there? 

Mr. Doyll:. 1 base it upon this, to show that there is not any constitutional 
government d(>wii there, wln'ii they can do those things. 

('Imirman Walsh. While you are on that point, without going into the entire 
matter any more than you can help, just state what was done, what was the 


Mr.’ Doyle. Well, the result was that after trying to frighten me into making 
any staWment he wislu'd me to make in connection with that murder lie said, 
aiiiong other things, “If you are at all a j.alriotic American citizen, tell all you 
know about it, tell me tiie man’s name, make a clear confession of that, and 
tell me everything about it,” I laughed at lum and told him that ho could 
not work that kind of a gag on me. ^ 

Gen. Chase, in his cowardly way, leaned over the table and whispered into 
Boughton’s ear. Boughlon said to put him in jail until I was willing to 
answer questions. He tlid nut tell me to go to Jail. No. H(‘ asked me up 
there as a citizi'ii to se<‘ him. Tlnm Boughlon immediately said: “Take this 
man and lock him in jjiil milil ho is n*a(ly lo answer questions.” 

1 tried to discuss the matter with him. and ! says, “Is martial law deelared 
here'^” -Vnd he said, “Yes, sir.” 1 says, “Do you mean to tell me that is 
to take place of the civil courts?” He sai<l, “We will have no academic dis- 
cussion. You will go to jail until ymi are ready to answer tlie questions.'’ 
1 said, “ I am not in any hurry to go.” 1 of course ha<l to go— 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you go to? 

Mr. Doyle. To jail ; they locked me up in the city Jail. 

Chairman Walsh. Did anyone accompany you to jail? 

Mr Doyle. Yes, two soldiers. And when 1 got out that night— the governor 
let me out, simt a special order down to Trinidad as the governor instructed 
to he done and I went over to the district attorney the next morning, and I 
said “ Have vou any charge.s here against me? If so, I will answer them. I 
want to ai)pear if you have any.” He has never had any, just a pretext— no 
cimstitutional government, simply taking a man and putting him in jail and 
keep him there for no reason at all. I suggested that the committee would not 
go any further with the negotiations until the governor released me. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you going any further? 

Mr. Doyle. But to .show there Is no constitutional government: When this 
comniittee broke off negotiations with the operators, I was informed by a 
fellow who was informed bv a private from Gen. Chase's office that Gen. Chase 
lind ordered them to take me. That iS the Information I got, whether those 
are the words the general used or not I do not know. I came to Aguilar the 
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next morning. I spoke at irmeeting ami left that ni.c:lit and was «oing to come 
in at a certain time ; but I bad a lot of business to do, and I beard about this 
and I cut across the country and caught a train to Denver. Tlie soldiers— 
there was a detachment of soidiers at the outskirts of town at 6 o’clock when 
the automobile came in; they misseil me and arreste<i and jailed all in tlie 
auto. So if that is constitutional government it is not what I call it. 

Cliiiirman Walsh. Without going over all that, state wliat the authority is 
for auy statements you have made there, and unless you have the facts in 
your ixjsse.ssion, tell nho the commission cun get that from, 

'Mv. Doyle. Yes, 

‘•.Dnmous i.s the jx^rson who, as the commander in cliief, allowed the imported 
gunmeu of the oi)eralors to be recruitmi into tlie Colorado National Cuard.” 

If I reiueinlH‘r corrtxdly, mine guanls testified before the cougrassional com- 
mittee that tliat was a fact One testified in particular that when he was 
sworn In a mine guard he hud the Unger.s olT of one hand. One man callwi 
the offieer's attention to it, who wa.s lining tlie swearing in, to the fact that 
be had his fingers ofi: one hand, ami perhaps tliat was not according to law. ami 
he .should not be perinitHHl to enlist. Ami the olHcer turned liis head away 
and said, “I can t .see anything wrong willi hLs hand,” and w;ls not looking in 
the (lirtx'tion of his hand. I reinenih<*r ilnif distinctly. I think you can get 
that from tlie congressional committee’s re(*ord. 

“Ammons is the person wh<i, when he did return, was too cowardly to meet 
the citizens of his State, some of whom lie had slaughtereil, wiio left' tlie train 
20 miles from Denver and sneaked into Denver under cover of darkness like a 
cowardly yellow dog.” 

The part aixut “too cowardiy,” T think, refers to gelling off a Iraiii before 
coming to Denver. I think that wa.s piildisiied in the press. 

Chairman Walsh. The language there the lunguMge (d :\Ir. Fink? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes; undoubtedly. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it subiniited to your eominitlee b-'i’or'^ it w.is 

published? 

Mr. Doylk. Not that I I'omemlier of. 

Chairman AVal-sh. AVhat was the date of tluo, Augu^r 2t. 1014? 
jMr. Doyle. The bulletin? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Air. Doyle. Yes. 

(diairmaii Walsh. Do you not think that tlie language used there was im- 
proper language and would tend to excite further irritation and would be 
mere abuse of tlie governor? 

Air. Doylic. AA’ell, I think that the language ased is more in a figurative 
&ense, to use the expression in itself, uiicovi'ring the means or iia-thfHls used 
to return to the State, for fear he would he held responsible liy the citizens of 
the State upon his arrival for vvliut had occiiiTed at tudlow. 

Cliainnaii AValsh. Prc^CiHl. 

Air. Doyi.e. This La Veta matter, referix^il to lu-r*'. I Imve re;nl it in the 
press, and kn(e.v that there is such a cmso. 

Chairman AVai.sh. AVliere is that, please? 

Air. Doyij:. On page 3 or that same liulletin: “Four imui wiuv shot at 
La A"eta, but none knows wlio did the shooting.” That trial, I understand. Is 
set for hearing. It is a fact that tliere is .some sucii shooting ami certain men 
clinrged with having done it. That comes up for trial in .Tunuary in Pueblo. 

Another of those— tlie names of the parties te.stifying before the State 
investigating committee and tlie congrp.ssloiial comiiiit'tiv could be found in 
those records making statements that stuff could be based upon. 

Chairman AValsh. Are tliere any alleged fa< ts in that liulletin for which you 
will accept responsiliillty? 

Air. Doyle. I would not accept responsibility for anything init wliat I knew 
wa.s correct. 

Chairman Walsh. And you liave gone tlirougli all 

Afr. Doyijc (interrupting). I liastily glam'eil it over. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Tliat, however, you say was written iiy Fink also? 

Air. Doyle. Yes; all of these were. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. Bulletin No. 4, dated Aiigmst 28, 1914 

Air, DoYUS < Interrupting L I might add before you get there that the d(K?tor’s 
name I.s Dr. Abden Aure, of Walsenlmrg, who gave the committee of the Colo- 
rado State Fe<Jeratioii information concerning the men who died because of tho 
Inhuman treatment la the .laU at Walseuburg. 
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Cliairman Walsh. Now, on the first page of Bulletin No. 4, duted AiiKU'^t 
28, 1914, the second paragraph from the hottom, it reads: 

“Let ns take, first, the political oppression of the miiier.s. For years the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and other large corporate interests lm\o absolutely 
dominated the politics of Huerfano and liUS Animas (.'ounties.” 

Briefly, what is your authority for that? 

Mr. Doyle. Again I do not know which particular case lit' based it upon, 
but from general information I personally believe it to be correct; and any 
citimi who has lived any length of time in those counth's, and who is willing 
to tell the facts as they exist, will say the same. Of course, any ineml>er of a 
gang will not tell anything about it. It is notorious and known all over the 
country; in fact, the “kingdom of Huerfano’’ is r(‘ferre<I to, aial Farr is called 
the “ king of Huerfano County; *’ ami I have heanl it said that they vote sheej) 
d(»wn there. The IMoxican .senator from down there — Barella — I understood, 
in getting in some .sheep early in the fall — some of them got out of the wagon, 
and some hoys were herding them np — and some one .said: “You are getting 
them in too early; the ehsdion is not until Neveml>er/’ lOveryoiie understands 
it; they are absolutely controlknl by gangs for the henetlt of the coal com- 
panies. 

Cliairman Walsh. It says liere, “Tliose interests have placed in ofiice whom 
they thought would serve tliem best.’’ Do you know any men they havi* jdaced 
in ofiice? 

Mr. Doyle. T think the majority of them were put in by the gang’s work, 
and they served them well after getting tliem in. 

Chairman Walsh. “They have influenced the courts and legislatures. They 
have made justice unknown to Itim who did not lielong to their political gang. 
Tlie Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has for JiO years liad tlie power to acquit or 
convict, to send its enemies to the penitentiary or to let its friends go free.’’ 

Mr. Dovle. I think tliat is all true. I might state in that conmvtiou that 
while sitting before this commission as a witness that I have been advised by 
counsel to testify to nothing that could he used in 11i(‘ cous]>irucy charge und(T 
which I am now, just because it C(»uld he list'd: ami thei*e is no doubt tlmt the 
power of the Colorado Fuel & Iron CtL and the Rockefeller IntiTests can send 
an.vono who testifies against them to the penitentiary if they made up their 
minds to do so. 

The district attorney testifi(‘d here iiow the men can not get justice for 
injury received in the mines, and th<' iui'IIuhIs conct'ndng the jiirles. In the 
case of the Seventh Street shooting there w'ere 11 Mexicans and 1 Araerioun 
on the jury; and everyone knows that there were enough Americans to sit on 
a jury— to* sit on that jur.i — It is common knowledge. It is like asking a man 
wliat air is. We all know what it is; we all breathe it. Of coursi', if mo.st of 
us were a.sked to give a technical exphinatlon of what It was we might not be 
able to do so, l)ut we all know what it is. It is like asking a man what air is 
or what water is ; all of us know it. 

Chairman Walsh. The third paragrapli from the hrdtoju : 

“And then let ns take tlie m.attc'r of weighVs. Witnesses appearing before 
the congres.sional investigating coimnittiH' testified that they had always been 
rohlied of from TOO to 1,400 ])ounds of coal on every car they mintsl. When they 
complained to the superintendent they were either discharged or told that * It 
W’as orders.’ ” 

What basis have yon for that? 

Mr. Doyle. The witnesses before the congressional committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there such testimony? 

Mr. Doyle. I understand so; and my own experience in Colorado itself, 
while it is not In tlie southern field I have been working, yet what they do in 
the north they will do In the .south, ami I believe it is worse in the south than 
In the north, and it was had enough In the north. I have lieen .searching my 
files trying to find a letter from a superintendent to a man telling him that it 
is customary that the boiler coal he given free, and for him to .see that sufficient 
coal is had without charge; ordering the man to steal enough coal to run the 
plant with. I have not been able to find the letter, but I know it exists. And 
I can tell my own personal experience. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any other experience uixin which you biise this, 
other than that which you detailed at the beginning of your examination? 

]Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. State the facts you claim that Is based on. 
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Mr. Doyle. I will cite a case where the weights were robbetl at the Strath- 
more mine. The company took or had a gain of 108 pounds a car over the 
miners on the tare weight of the mine car. I heard about this, and I examined 
the scale and found two little hand weiglits on the scale had been turned over 
and loaded. They make them heavier than they should be, and they grind 
them out on the bottom, and those holes that had been ground out were filled 
with lead and painted over. I want to get that case in the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was that? 

Mr. J)oYi.E. At the Strathmore mine at Lafayette, which is an independent 
mine; but there is no doubt that it occurs elsewhere. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you mean by an “independent mine”? 

Mr. Doyle. A mijie not run by the big companies like the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron or the Victor- American. 

Chairman AV'alsh. Then this paragraph: 

“A law forbidding the paying of men with scrip in lieu of lawful money, 
making it illegal to compel men to trade at the company stores or live at com- 
])any boaialing houses, was passed in 181)9. Companv men testified before the 
congressional committee that scrip is being used by the operators to-day. Men 
who refus('d to trade at the company store or live at the company boarding 
liouse were either discharged or given such a poor place in the mine that they 
were forced to leave on account of lud being able to make a living.” 

W’hat operators testified to that before the congressional committee, or what 
company men, rather? 

Mr. Doyle. I (an not recall any i)articular names, but T believe they could 
be found by looking them up. I believe that must l)e based on that evidence, 
but I will say that I have some statements concerning the comi)any stores, if 
you want it here in the record, showing that men saved .$5 (ni 880* by coming 
to Denver to buy goo<ls. One man did that, and he was fired after coming to 
Denver. 

Chairman W^vlsh. How many cases of that kind have you? 

Mr. Doyle. Two. 

Chairman Walsh. Give any statements that wall tend to substantiate any 
porti(m of w'hat is found in that paragraph. 

Mr. Doyle. I would prefer to give a full statement — make a full statement 
and hand it In to the stenographer. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. • 

Mr. Doyi.e. I will do that. 

(See statement of William .T. Yount in subsequent testimony of Mr. Doyle.) 

(fiiairmun WALSit. The tliird paragratfii from tlte top on page 3, which is 
the last page of the bulletin, is as follow^s: 

“In that same year, 1899, another huv was i)as.se<l making It tinlaw^ful for 
an employer to prohibit bis emj)loyee fnmi joining a labor organization. When 
the strike of 1904 was called off. O.tMK) mifiers who belonged to the Cnited 
idine W’orkers were bhHklist(‘<l. ]Many of these men have never been able to 
obtain a job. It is common know'hslge that wiienever a miner was found to 
have joined the union or to eveit sympathize wdtli its purposes be w^as not only 
sent ‘ down the caiuKui ’ bnt blacklisted, wducli me-Uit that he could not obtain 
>vork in any coal mine in Colorado.” 

Mr. DoYt.E. I believe that is .all corns-t. I have heard Lawson say— and be 
1ms bet'll in the field more years than I have — that 6,000 wc'ie fired ; and ]Mr. 
Field, who has been here longer than I. And I Imve Ji doeiiment that I want 
to read Into the record tliat shows that the coal companies, who say they per- 
mit their men to join the nnhm but won’t recognize it, are testifying falsely 
when they say they have ahvays done that, and that three years after the law 
was passed making it a crime for anyone to prohibit a miqer fi'oin belonging 
to a union, that document was still in print, and it wms to this effect: 

“The undersigned hereby applies to I he Victor Fuel Co. to be employed by 

said company as in its mines at , Colorado, and as a condition to 

being employed by said company, represents and promises tliat be will not form, 
or be interested in forming, or join or belong to any labor organization, union, 
or society, and that before entering into the employment of said <'ompan.v, and 
as a condition to being employed, be will withdraw from and renounce all mem- 
bership in, and obligation or allegiance to, any and all labor organizations; 
unions, or societies, and especially the organization known as the United Mine 
Workers of Anieri(?a. 

“ Should said company employ me, it will be upon the conditions, representa- 
tions, and promises herein contained, and if, after such employment, it should 
appear that said conditions, promises, or agreements, or any of them, have been 
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violated by me, oi* that the representati()ns» or any of tliein herein made, are 
untrue, any and all claim or claims, or rights, which I might otherwise have, to 
be paid for coal mined or labor performetl, and which remains unpaid for, shall 
be forfeited to said company, and said company sliall be, and hereby is, re- 
leased and discharged from all liability therefor. 

“ Dated this day of , A. D. 1000.” 

Chairman Walsh. Where was that obtained? 

Mr. Doyle. I have had it since I came to Colorado. I got it from a fire boss 
by the name of Carroll, who told me he had got it in southern Colorado, and 
that the men had signed it when they obtained employment. I understand that 
in late years, since they have become civilized, they have quit that, and they 
don’t liave tlie men sign this any more, but they use secnd: nadhods, and they 
all substantiate tliat. 

I would like to rend into tlie recoial a report — a letter written on a typewriter 
and signed “ M ” on the typewriter. Tt was sent from some detective agency 
in Denver to some employee in Fremont (-ounty, with reference to keeping 
men from belonging to tlie union. It roads as follows. It Is addressed to No. 8. 
Some detective, probably, dated Denver, Colo., May .12, 1.018; 

“ No. 8. 

“Dear 8tr: Tlefcrring to your report in regard to Nick (iornuicio, barber in 
Williamsburg, and who you stated was eniidoyed at (he Uockvale mine, Mr. 
Weltzel informs me that he has no one by tiiat name on his pay roll at the Uock- 
vale mine. Please advise mo by first mail, if possible, whetlier this is the way 
this man spells his name; also where he works, what ho is doing, and give his 
check number, if possible; also giv<- an accurate desi’riplion of him, stating 
age, height, weight, comiilexion, whether smooth shaven or wt'aring beard or 
mustache, and any marks if he lias any. 

“Also advise wlidliei' or not h(' works n'gularly wlien Die mine is running 
and, if so, who looks after his barber sh<»i) in Williamsburg while he is working. 
It is necessary that we have this information. 

“In the future will be jileased to have you give all the information possible 
whom you report, stating where tlu'y work, what they are doing, check nuinber, 
If possible, etc. It is necessary that we have tins information, inasmuch as we 
do not always get the names spelled correctly, and matters of this kind is likely 
to bi‘ embarrassing. 

“ Yoiii’S, truly, “ M.” 

The “Denver, Colo.,’’ on this letter was blotted out. That was sent to me by 
a member of our organiziition from that eonuty, slating that the liarher re- 
ferred to was a man who ran a little barber shop, and also workial in the mine, 
and was assisting members of tlie union who were his friends, and it was evi- 
dent tlK'.v were attempting to blacklist him and get rid of him for working in 
the interests of tlie niiion. 

Cliairnian Walsh. The last paragraph on lliat same [uige — have you liiiislied, 
Mr. Doyle? ^ 

Mr. Dovi.e. Yes; I guess lhat wonl<i 1 h‘ plenty to put in Ihen^; that Is strong 
mioiigh. 

Chairman Wai.stt. The last paragraph on page 8 riaids as follows: 

“These and many other tilings (‘rented the gas and dust in the minds of the 
11,282 coal miners, which the ‘agitators^’ igniied into the .greatest explosion of 
industrial di.scoiiteiit in tlie histoi-y of labor struggles.” 

Where did you get those tignr(*s. “ 11.282 coal miners’’? 

Mr. Doyle. Uight bdlowing tlie strike, the men were scattered all over the 
State— lhat is, all over tlie dilfenuU canqis — and by the time we got them all 
placed we missed quite a number In tlio tirst wi'ck’s payment of benebts, etc., 
and had to double iq) on some and a large iiuiiiher who came out and took mem- 
bership cards immediately asked for transfer and left the State. Figuring 
from what we paid for reliiT wlum the strike tirst began, and Uie nuinber who 
left on request for cards, etc., we arrived at that fl.gure. 

(Uiairnian Wai.sh. You claim that figure is correct? 

Mr. Doyij:. It is, to the best of rny knowledge, and I am the individual who 
figured it. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now, take Piilletlii No. .5, dated September S, 1914, that 
reads : 

“ When considering tlie relation of gunmen to the Colorado coal strike, it is 
well to remember that they received $239,645.86 from the ojierators for murder- 
ing 34 men, women, and children,” 
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Commissioner Wkinsto^k. Whnt was tiie number of that otiior biiiletlu you 
just read from? 

Chairman Wai-sh. That was Hulletin No. 4. What is tlio basis for that state- 
ment I have Just road to you from Bulletin No. 5? 

Mr. Doyle. I don't know where those figures a.s to money were pot, i)ut tlie 
84 men, women, and ehildren did not iu<4u<le the one man klUeil in the early 
part of the strike in nortfiern Colorado. It was 34 there, 

Ciiairman Walsh. The next paragraph : 

“ For 25 years the gunmen of industry, tlie Iiired armoil guards of the eor|>ora- 
tions, iiave gone hand in hand with strikes, luive. at wages of $3 to $7 a day, 
left nothing undone in tlieir hrutal. inhuman efforts to break the struggle of the 
workers and send them hack to work bj-oken in fipirlt to rmnain .slices to 
capital.” 

Where did you get the information upon wlddi you based tlie statement that 
for 25 years this has betm going on? 

Mr. Dovt.e. I don’t know where he got it. hut T \Nould he under tlie impres- 
sion that it Avas from various articles written on the subject. I read myself 
rwently .some article in Pearsons. I lielieve. purporting to give tlie history of 
the gunmen in the industry and attempting t<» break ui» unions; those are the 
only source.s I wtiuhl know. 

Chairman Walsu. 3Ir. Fink w.nild Ikuc to si.atc the parliciilai* place whore 
you obtained that? 

Mr. Doa'ij:. I presume so. 

Chairman Walsh. The fourth paragraph reads; 

“Tlie Operators Inn'e always iieen tletermined tliat lliey would not obey the 
mining laws of the State. Uealizing th.at their employees would .soon strike to 
secure an enforcement of the sr.-diites they began the importation of these .so- 
called guards or detectives as early as .January. 1013.” 

What liasls, if any. haAe you for tliat statement? 

Mr. Doyle. I think it may be a little earlier than tliat, but I think that is 
based on reports from organizers from .southern Folorado lield partly, and partly 
upon the beating, in tlie month of .Tanuary, 101.3. of Robeit Eullch, a ininer, 
and Livoda — hotli were severely beaten by mine guards and robbed of their 
papers, becau.se of the fact that they were union organizers. 

Chairman M'alsh. Tlie next paragraph is marked .again, Mint is about tlie 
Baldwln-Felts Detective Agency, hut I see tiiat lots been covered iii a similar 
paragraph in anotlier bulletin ai»out I lie “ Idtll Moose special, ” and I will not go 
over that. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

Chairimin Walsh. T.ake the next paragrardi: 

“When the strike was cnlhMl September 23, 1913, there were more tluin 1,010 
gunmen deputy sheriffs In Huerfano and Las Animas Counties. TiuNe men 
were fully tHiuipjied with higli-powered rilh*s ami fully c-ognizant that they were 
employetl not as guaivls of company property hut as a guerilhi hand of thug’s 
to ‘('lean out’ the tent coloido'-;, tyrannizing the strikers so persistently that 
they would he fon?ed to ]»‘ave the country.” 

Mr. Doyle. I beHe\'e that is all correri. T beliew the record of the sheriff’s 
office in both counties will show that a thousjind or maybe more were deputized, 
and I think everybody knows it: it is common kmnvledge that it was known. 
They were not there for the purpose of protecting proiK*rty but to intimidate 
the men. The miners do not want to d(*stroy pn>|(or(y, the members of the union, 
Of coiir.se, there may be individual members in the unh>u that do, but avp are 
not responsible for them any more than the (rovernment or the State is re- 
sponsible for tlie Individual action of .some of the individuals that compose it. 

They leave the impression that tlu'y have to have the guards to prote^'t their 
pTO|)erty. The men are not striking against property hut against injustice; 
they want 

Chairman Walsh. The next paragrupli: 

“TwelA'e machine guns were purchasi^d hy the mine oAvners and placed at 
points of vantage commanding the tented lioiiies of the strikers.” 

Mr. Doyle. I think that is hasei! ufKin the congressional investigation. If I 
remember (auTectly. .several parties testitieil as to bringing imndiiue guns into 
the State, and no doubt the figure glv^en Is correct and made up by combining 
the number each one testified he had. 

Chairman Walsh. Beginning with the next paragraph it reads: 

“A. C. Felts, ( Vdorado chief of thesi* gunmen, constructed an armored autiA- 
itiobUe in the shops of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, It was taken Into the strike 
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mounted M'itli a machine fjun, ami mannwl by six thugs with high- 
powered rifles. By day this high-powerwl ‘death .sp4*('iaJ ’ was ilriveii .at top 
speed through the strike district, shootiJig into the tent colonies aiul inalutain- 
ing a constant reign of terror. 

‘‘By night powerful searchlights were playe<l on the strikers’ teiits, keojdiig 
them always in deadly fear of an attack that might come at any moment.*' 

What do you say about those statements V 

Mr. Doyi.k. I will say that A. C. Felts himself testifle<l, if I remember cor- 
rectly, before tlic congressional committee that he lanl ordered tlie construction 
of th(* armored automobile at Die Colora<lo Fuel & Iron Fo. shojis, that a machine 
gun was luomUtHl on it and manned by six thugs, I igM sonally saw the ninehine 
gun mounted on it, wiiilo they rode into the Forbes tents and broke furiuturo 
and tents, ete, ; and more than 6 guards — !>2, if 1 remember the count — sur- 
rounded tlie tents, and 2 sat in the aut(»mohile. As to this deatli sja'cial being 
driven at top speed through the <listrict, t have .swn it traveling on tlie roads 
used by the men Uji tliere inystflf, and ii, no doubt, did terrorize the i>eople and 
put them in a position to know that it was used for no other imrpose than to 
intimidate tliem. 

The searcldights wm-e played upon tlie tent colonists at various times. I 
myself, coming from Dawson — at lli " mine (‘xplosion at Dawson T \M*nt ttu^re the 
next (lay under orders from Hayes, viee president, to distribute some money to 
the widows of the miners killed. 

Cliairman A\'Ai.sn. When was that? 

IMr. Dovi.l. In Oetoher, 191 fl. 

(‘huirman AVai.sh. AVlua-e M-as that? 

Mr. Dovi.e. In Dawson, Mex. I went across there to help them, ami 
when I got off of the train I was taken by arimal men bodily and told to get 
off of lli(‘ coiniiany’s pr’oiieidy, and men on hors^'hack startl'd to walk me 0 
miles. I demanded tlu' right to go to the post <»fliee, and tlu'se two men were on 
eaeh side of me. and tliey walked me out and said. “’Tlie closest border line to 
this property is 6 miles,’’ and I hey walkisl me out at night, 1 was picked up 
by ail autouioliile. and went that night to Trinidad, over the mountains, and at 
every turn we made after we go to where the mountains were searchlights wero 
thrown into our faces. It is a wonder that they did not kill men wJio were not 
coiieeriied with tlie strilo* at all. 

Chairman AA'ai.sh. Where (iid tli(‘ searchliglits appear to he locati'il, and how 
(lid you krunv they were' the search! iglds of tlie operators? 

Mr. Doyle. Weil, they wer<‘ stationed on tlie company's prop(*rty at their 
miiK's, I know a good mtiny of tlie mines in a general way wlien I see them, 
what particular mine tlH\v cal! it, and these .sinirehliglits wim’o over on a tipple 
or on a hill on a frame of (heir oeii, and I know it was company ]>ropert.v, 
because I don't know of anybody else who would liave tiie gall or impertineiici* 
to interfere with others on tlieir ow n business other than the mim* guards, with 
the backing of a powerful concern like the Colorado, Fuel A Iron Co., and 
there were mine guards up im the Id II with rifles on wliat I know was coinixany 
propertj. 

Chairman WAi.sir. Tlie following iiaragravdi contains (lu‘ same figures alleg*^! 
to have Im'cii paid out liy tlie coal operators, $ 289 .t) 4 r>.S(), and I hihii've you .said 
you did not know where tluise lignpes were oiitalned? 

Mr. Doyle. That is coiTi'et : 1 do rot know. 

Chairman AValsh. Tlie la.'^t paragraph on that page is as follows: 

“Men known to haYc been active in the union were waylaid, rolihed, and 
beaten, their wives ahu.sed and their children tortured by those fiends in humati 
form. Hoiiu‘s were robbed and dt'stroyed.” 

AVhat basis, if any, have you for that statement, l\Ir. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyle. Quite* a nuinlMn’ tc'stified Ixffore the congr(*ssional committiK*, as 
I understand it; but I Iiave a .statement Jiere about men being lieateu, waylaid, 
robbed, and killed that I would like to introdiiee in evi(h‘nee. 

“1903. Homes of John U. Law.son, William (J. Isaac, AVilliam Doyle, Evan 
B, Davis, John and Jani(*s Doyh*, local strike cominiiree, were blown up with 
dynamite, New’ (\istle, Colo., December 17, 1903.” 

That w’as in the other strike. 

“ Segmund Desantos, James Vilano, killed by guards near Si'gundo December 
7, 1903. James Keuiu*dy beaten up in Walseiihurg, 1903.” 

Kennedy wa.s an organizer. 

“ William AVarjohii, national organizer, beaten up at Hargents, Colo., by Reno 
gang.” 
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Tliey run a <letGctive agency. 

“1904. Jolm K, Lawson shot by Mine Owner P. C. Coryell May 28, 1904 . 
William ]\Iaher, Henry Mitchell, local organizers, beaten up at Engleville by 
guards .January 24, 1904. Charles Deraolll beaten up in Pueblo in 1904. 

“.lames Doiieky, .January, pounded up by McPherson, deputy sheriff, corner 
of Main Street and Commercial Street, Trinidad. 

“ William Fairley, .Tames Mooney, beaten up by eight men on horseback 2 
miles north of Trinidad in February, 1904.” 

'J'liat is Ihe .same AVilliam Fairley who Avas upon the conciliation board for 
the settlement of the ]u*e.sent strike. 

“Union miner killed by Bud Phalmer, deputy sheriff, February 24, 1904, at 
Dawson, N. Mex. 

“Chris Evans, beaten up on a C. & S. train between the depot and the Santa 
Fe Crossing in Trinidad, 1904.” 

1 think this is a rei)etition of the other one. 

“ Charles di Moli, beaten up in Pueblo on B Street, 1904. 

“ AVilliam 'Warjolm, beatcm up by Beno’s gang in citv of Trinidad, February, 
1904. 

“ .Julian Gomez, district organizer, beaten up by deputy sheriff, Trinidad, 
.March 1, liH)4. 

“Italian striker, killed in Prior, Colo., IMarch 14, 1904, by deputy sheriffs, 
di'iA’en from his house for attempting to run away to save his life or while 
running away, 

“^)hn Fah'tti, district organizer, beaten up at Glenwood Springs by Iteno’a 
gang, March .30, 1904. 

“.John Faletn, district — oli, I just read that. 

“(hiarles Demolli, national organizer, beaten up at Pueblo by Keno’s gang, 
April 9, lt)04.“ Th.at Is a different date. 

“.loe Kaiz, striker at Suuliglit, Colo., was caught in the liills just back of 
camp by three masked men, tied and castrated; be was ati old man close to 
70 y(‘ars old ; lie died in three days from the aliuse received from the thugs in 
1904, May 7, 1904. 

“ .lames Jord.an, bound and gagged by thugs. 

“ 1907, .Joe Sharp Avas b<‘Jiten up in tlie office of mine workers of Trinidad 
in tiie fall of 1907.” He Avas a national organizer. 

“Harry DoughtAvaite Avas beaten up in Aguilar late in fall. 

“ lt)12. ^like l.ivoda Avas beaten up at Ravenwood in .lune, 1912.” 

There is others T haA^e not a list of. Idppiatt was killed, and many others 
AA'ero tlireatened ami got away. 

C’liairman Walsti. Did yon furnish that information you have ju.st detailed 
lu’re to ^Ir. Fink for that piihli(‘ation? 

IMr. Dovt.e. I don't rememltor Avliother I talked to him or not, hut the sec- 
retary-treasui’er of th(» district at the time of the last strike in thi.s State 
compiled a list and faihlished it in one of the (‘onveution proceedings, and I 
have no doubt tluit is where lie secured bis information. 

Cbainmin Wai.sii. The tir.stVu’Jigrapli on the last jiage of Bulletin .5 Is as 
follows : 

“Tourists haA'C been treated with the same disregard as residents of tlie 
strike zone. Men and tlieir families from other States, touring through the 
eoal-miriing section in automolille.s, have been fired upon from the ambushes 
Avhere these imported gunmen are wont to waylay strikers.” 

Mr. JloYi.E. I tliink that is correct : I liave Iieard miners state down there 
that ontsider.s have Ikhui interfered Avith liy heing shot at while passing on 
The public road. 

Chairman M’alsk. Do you recall Avho it Avas* that told you that? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir; I don’t. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Do you recall the specific instance? 

Mr. Doyle. I know it Avas doAvn there at laidloAv AA'hile talking to the miners. 
WhencA’cr I go tliere I get among the men and talk with them, and they tell 
us these things. 

Chairman Wa.sk. Can you approximate tiie time the oecurreuees WTre said 
to have taken place? 

Mr. Doyle. T.ast fall, some lime. My reason for remembering it being last 
fall is that Gov. Ammons tried to blame it upon the strikers, and I have some 
more to touch ufion I hat later, if the conimis.sion will give me time. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you accept SAich loo.se statements ns facts, and give 
them publicity? 
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Mr. Doyle. I think that if a miner toltl me that was true I would believe liim. 

iJhuirmiin Walsh. Did you know the miner? 

Mr. Doyle. I knew him just like I knew any other, if I met him a half 
dozen times and was a member of the orjtanization on strike down there. 

(Mialrman Walsh. -The next para^Taph reads: 

“ Persons alij?liting from trains in Trinidad, Walsenburg, and others of tlie 
picturesque towns of southern Colorado have been held up because they were 
suspected of being union men or union sympathizers. If they could not prove 
to these despera<loes of the operators that they were not interested in the 
strike they were often clubbed into unconsciousness or made to get back on 
the train at the point of a gun.” 

Mr. Doyle. I have heard in a general way that that is correct. I do know 
of a man down tiiere who came to the office one night and conqjlained that 
he was badly treated by militiamen and mine guards, and he said he had no 
connection with the strike, and that he tried to get it in the press, and tried 
to cali the governor’s attention to it, but that there was no use. And 1 under- 
stand that if peddlers go down there they are immediately sus])ected and held 
up, and if they insist on going, they st(q) them by putting a gun in their faces, 
d’hat is my general information. I i)resume that is where Firdc got that informa- 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any instances whore men w('re clubbed 
into unconsciousness by employees of the operators? 

Mr. Doyle. I have read a list here a wdiih' ago. 

Chairman Walsh. And those were organizers or employees of llie United 
Mine \^V)rkers of America? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; the most of tliem. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you read iu tlie list tlio names of p(»rsons not con- 
ne(?ted with them wlio claimed to have been cluhhed into mu'onsclousness? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir; I tliink tlmt this coninins only numihers or officers of the 
organization. I don’t kno\v anything pcrsoimlly of an outsider being bejiten 
up, hut I think there is good reason to beli(we there hav(‘ i)een, and it could be 
found out from some one down tlnam avIio livisl dowti thci'o. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any further basis for it than you have given 
the commission? 

^Ir. Dovle. N’o, sir; T have not; hut perliaps the writer has. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie second paragrapli after Unit is us follows: 

“ Tlie coal mimu’s are striking only for an enforemnent of Col(trado laws and 
a w’age scale equal to tlmt iu force in the neiglihoring State of Wyoming.” 

First, wliat laws, if any, wm’O the miners striking to Inive enforced? 

l\Ir. I>OYLE. The right, first, to belong to the lalmr organization witlioiit in- 
terference, a riglit that tlie law gives tliem; an eiglit-hour day for all classes of 
labor in and around mines, coke ovmis, etc. This has been given hitely. Just 
lu’ior to th(‘ strike the big conqiauies put an eight-hour law into operation and 
worki'd very liard — wo had another eight-hour law passed by the legislature 
which the interests that were opposed to it gave out— got petitions out and liad 
the matter referred. This law was referretl — ifot only did tliey refer, but they 
initiated another measure known as the fake eight-hour law. Tliey didn’t want 
eight hours, although they say tliey gave it voluntarily. Tlie facts are shown 
by file reiiort of the votes from those various i.ilaces whore the miners them- 
selves voted against tiieir own interests in those coal camps; and wlien the vote 
on tlie real eight-hour law tliat I comiileted at the same time was counted, they 
both carried, and I think the supreme court decided ujion request of the legisla- 
ture, T believe— I may not be correct in that— that the one that had been passed 
by tlie legislature and referred was the one to take iireforence. Wo wanted an 
eight-hour law and we had not been able to get it. Tbe fact is that they gave 
it, just before the strike, in some instances, just like you would give a child 
something bright to play with to stop its crying, and then wdien it stopiied, take 
it away again. 

We asked for checkweighmen at all the mines, and that is a State law, we 
have that right. Tliat has been denied us. 

Chairman Walsh. In what instances was that right denied? 

Mr. Doyle. There have been many Instances where miners have been dented 
the right to have checkweighmen. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it ever been denied by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.? 

Mr. Doyle. Not so the public could hear it, but the men that demand it and 
say they want a checkweighman don’t last very long in the employment of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
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Chairman Walsh. Wlwt is the — what Is your Jmsis for that statement? 

Mr. Doyle. Tlie rei)(>rt of the miners down there in their convention, and from 
the miners as individuals. 

Chairman ^Valsh. How general was that? 

Mr. Doyle. \’ory general. It is a eoinmou known fact that if a man were to 
attempt to ask for it he might ju.st as well leave tlie employ of the cmnpany. 

Chairman Wat^sii. Ami Imw about the Viotor-American Co.? 

Mr. Doyljl No difference whatever. 

Chairman \\’aijsh. Did they ever siK‘cificaUy deny that right to the miners, 
or any individual miners that you know of that askeil for it? 

iMr. Dovle. They go .so far as to in^t notices that you cju| have checkweigii- 
men; they don’t objtH't. But the man that his business knows better 

than to try to have one, larause he will be a g<*at. They don’t lire men out- 
right, but they tell them to get off the tlpi>le. Joe Ray told me ut)out it, and 
another man told me. He demandeil a checkweighman a couple of times, and 
he got driven out. 

Chairman Walsh. Ailght that m»t be mere suspicion on the i>art of thtse men, 
if the coiniwny imsted a notice that they c«>uld have them? 

Mr. Doyle. X(» ; it is well known ; tliey can't have clieckweighiuen ; and 
if tliey complain even about the weighrs they are con.siilered agitators and tliey 
are (li.scharged. I liave here a .sialement concerning check weigh men over at 
the mine, not of the Colorado Fuel A Iron Co., but where checkvveighrnen 
were attmnpled to In* put on the rijiple: heiv is the statenaMit: 

“ Ir| the .spring of the year 1912, the men at tlie Oakview mine coinplaineil 
(»f the coal not weigliing enough, .so they called n meeting and elected a com- 
initlee to ask the mine manager to allow them to ele<‘t a checkweighman and 
examine the scales. Mr. de Hart was elected chairman of the committee and 
.ncled as speaker; the mine manager refus(‘d to allow them to examine the 
scailes and fired Mr. de Hart, made him leave camp, and refused to allow 
the men to put on a check weigliinan, and told the men if they attmnpted to do 
this they would close down the mine. Ih'piity Sheriff .Miv-k Young, of La Veta, 
with others tried to .‘«top the men from having a meeting.” 

(Iiairman Wai.sh, .\ny other law now that you claim was involved in tln^ 

^Tr. Doyt.e (interrupting). Anil if w'o at any time get a checkweighman at 
all to go into those camps they have got to get out. 

With regard t(> tht* right to buy at the comj)any stores or wliere they plea.s^sl, 
we claim that tin? men have that right, and it is a legal right and they sla>u!d 
be permitted to exercise it. but they are not. 

Their force is not to tell iiim, " You must deal In the company’s store.” At 
least it is iimhTStood in a nice quiet way that if you do not .spend a certain 
percentage there and do not deal there, .why you are not as valuable an 
employee to the company as you might he. Cl’iie man who does goml work and 
is a good W’orkman of course i.s valualde to us, but he can l>e valuable otherwise. 
He can leave what he jnakes in the conipany’.s store. That is the .sum aud 
.sub.stance of the understamling left with the miners in the camp. 1 know it 
is the same; I have been thene- I have some letters here about that in a 
general way. 

Chairman Walsh. Now*, with regard to the w’ages p.aid in tin' nelghl>orsng — 
oh, was there .some other law you claim was la'ing vio!ate<l upon which that 
statement In the bulletin w'as based? 

Mr. Doyle, The mining law's were never paid any attention to until rec’ently. 
There has been mining law of one kind for years on th(‘ books, but no pretense of 
living up to it, any miner will tell you who has been l>ere, for years and years, 
until this last law' has itwn put through : and I think a gofni effort has l)een 
made to attempt to put some of its provisions into practice. 

The laws were passed — T have a note or two here as to that. Tn 3889 n law^ 
was pas,m^Hl making it lawful to join a labor union. 

In 1897 a law w'ns passe<l making it unlawful to prevent,a man from joining 
a union. Nlov, tlmt is tliree years before the date of this ironclad here, where 
a man swears away everythbig but his soul. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Doyle. In 1897. 

In 3899 theelght-hourlawwas passed; also 191.3. In 1897 the lawns to check- 
W'eighmen. whicli is not allowed yet. In 1899 the truck system law was pa.ssed 
and later there wa.s a law' for semimonthly pay day. I don’t know what tlie 
date of that is — ^the year for that. I didn’t have time to get it up. 

I find here a note among my other stuff that I didn’t think of Avhen 1 was 
talking a while ago when you asked me; in this bulletin here — Matt Powell 
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w'as killed October 9, 1913, by one of the mine guards. One of tlie mine guards 
was credited with having said, “ We got one of them,” when lie was shot off his 
horse. I don’t know from which j)er.son I got that, but tliat can lie veriheil. 
Mrs, Matt Powell testified before tlie congressional cuinmitteo herself and a 
good many facts could be brought out or found in her tesiiinouy. 

Do you want me to go right on with other stuff? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. If there are any other laws, now. Hint you chiini are 
the basis for this statement that tlie coal miners were striking only foi- an eJi- 
forcement of Colorado law, you may state, 

Mr. Doyle. Well, one law that is not written in the statute — the ordinary 
law of decency and humanity toward one anotlier, the right to ho free ami ho 
a citizen with his fellow man, the right to talk to a man, tlie right to go, with- 
out going as if he was a convict on parole, or being questioned if be is a 
stranger and going Into a camp, as to wliere lie Is from — “ Wliat is your Imsi- 
ness and Mhere are you going and what is your name; ” and if you don’t tell, 
get a gun and kill you. That is the law of Immaiiity, ami it is the right of one 
mail to he with another and he a citiziMi and being respected in a dec'ent manner 
without 'being bully-ragged. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, it follows up l>y saying tlud you are only striking 
for a wage scale equal to tliat in force in tlie ncighlioriiig State of Wyoming. 
Is that true that the wages are higher in Wxamiing than tliey are here? 

Mr. Doyj.e. Yes; the demand of tlie miners was a scale practically the same 
as that of Wyoming— a day wage .scale. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the dilTerence in tlieui, briefly? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, say, take the mule driver. He wmild got $:i.ld bore and lie 
was getting, I think, $3.45 there. 

Chairman Walsh. What other difference? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, dead work is paid for in Wyoming and is not In rVdorado 
except in a few instances. Here and there there is a hx'al instaiu'e ot it. 

Clialnimn Walsh. Refer to the pamphlet entitled, ‘’The Taidlow Massacre,” 
please; you have that? 

Mr. Doyle. YOvS, sir. 

(Miairmari Walsh. Is the illnstraiion ujum the front page a true pjcture of a 
bona fide scene at Ludlow, or not? 

^Ir. Doyle. I understand so. - t • 

Chairman Walsh. It pvnwts to show— pun>orts to give the figure of Louia 
Tikas and James Filer— the bodies of liouis Tikas and James Filer lying in the 
foi-eground and Filer lying nearest to the gunmen militia wiio are gloating over 

their work. . „ , , t 

Mr Doyle. T understand that is a photograph of the actual setmo, and I 
have been down there and have had poiiiHxl out to me tlie positions thesi^ 
bodies were found in, and judging from the picture, I sliould say it was ap- 
proximately the same pla<*e and would 1 m^ actually a photograph. I think I 
have seen a picture of this kind before this picture. , 

(Jiairnian Walsh. What basis have' you for the information that a photo- 
graph was taken at that time with tlie militia-standing round that telegraph 
pole and the dead IXHlies lying on tlie ground? Wiio took the picture? 

Ml-. Doyt.e. Why, a man working for the uew.spaiHTS took tiiem. T have got 
a good iiiany pictures that we would not have got otherwise. If a union man 
had attempted to take tliem he would liave had liis camera broken ami perhaps 
his head ; Imt tlie paper men took them, and we were ai>le to secui-e them after- 
^vards. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this one of those pictures.^ 

Mr. Doyle. To tlie best of my knowledge it is. 

Cliairiiiaii Walsh. From wiiom <lid tlie picture c<»me? 

Mr. IXiYLE. I think it is one of those that came from tliis press man. I 
don’t know what his name is. 

Chairman Walsh. Who received tlie picture from the press man ! \\ hat in- 

^'^Mr!* Doyul I think ^iIcLennun agreed with him to take the entire set Dis- 
ti-let President McLennan. 

Cliairniaii Walsh. We are referring now to the outside picture on the cover 
of this pamphlet. 

ftlr. Doyle. Yes, sir. , ^ . 

(niairniaii Walsh. I notice on the first page the following: 

“The Ludlow Ma.s.sacre, by Walter H. Fink, our publicity agent, is an 
nntlieutlc tind InteiestiiiK miiTtttlve of tlip sufreiuiKS of tho ('olorarto wal raltieis, 
Iheii- wives, uud chlldreu. ilr. I'luk has beeu itt active touch with the sltuatlou 
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since l)ofoi*e the strike, nml with his experience na o\ir publicity agent there is 
none better able to write a story of the struggle.” 

What did he have to do with It before he became your publicity agent? 

Mr. Doylk. lie was on a palter in Denver; he was on the Denver Republican 
and used to keep in touch with the office there for us much information as we 
w(aild give him, and I remember that I called him down on the phone and told 
1dm I didn't have any time to waste giving him information when he was work- 
ing on the other side. And that is the first acquaintance with him, and he was 
tiTing later to get all the information he could out of the strikers’ organization. 

Chairman Walsh. And did that include the time before the strike? 

Mr. Doyle. .Yes ; we had the northern strike on. I don’t know how long he 
was on tlie Republican before we had a strike in the south. I remember he 
called 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Then follows: “W’e believe so thoroughly 
in the ability of Air. Fink to w'rite the real story of the strike that w'e have had 
him at work for the past eight months compiling a history of onr fight in Colo- 
1 ‘ado since 1876.” 

JMr. Doyle. Wo have him writing a story; yes. sir; and we believe he will 
make a .good job of it. 

Chairman IValsh. Then that Is signed, I notice, by yourself and Messrs. Mc- 
Lennan and Lawson? 

Mr. Doylp:. Yes. This letter here is a lelhT to organized labor. This pam- 
jililet is not the organization’s; It is not gotten up by the organization. It is 
gotten up by Mr. Fink as an individual ; and tlds letter in front, the introduction 
to it, is a letter to or.ganized labor, which ^Ir. Fink wTote up to put in the front 
of the book, ns is often done by people associated w ith the movement, and the 
book itself has no C(mn('ciion with the organization. You will notice the price, 
lio cents, and the note at th<‘ bottom, copy>‘i.ght(*(l. He copyri,gliled that in his 
own name. It is liis own afi'air, and w’o have absolutely no connection wMth it, 
or haven’t sold it, or anything to do with it. It is for jiny individual who wants 
it or ]\ot, to buy it from .Mr. Fink, and it is Ids own affair. 

Chairman M’alsh. AVore tht‘ proceeds from tlds book, so fur as you know, en- 
tirely the property of Mr. Fink? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. In a numl)or of inslances post-ofiice orders or ciiecks were 
sent to me, or stamps, for the l) 0 <d':--to buy the l)ook, and in all instances I 
have turned the money over and accepted a receipt from him and informed the 
parties that I had no connection with the book. 

Chairman Walsh. Sow, did yourself, or to your knowledge, Messrs. Mc- 
L<‘nnari and Lawson, read llio proof of what was to go i])to this book, or rather 
i‘ead (lie matter, lad'ore yon signed the iidrodu(;ti()n? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t recollect clearly whether wo went into it or not, but I 
know' that a luiniber of limes — Fink got it np in his spare time — and Ite men- 
tioned a niiiiiber that he was going to put into it, and just in a general w'ay; 
I'ut I don't recollect whetitcr wo wont ovia* it or not. We went ov(‘r several 
matters he wrote, one ]):irticnlarly, the Idstory ho is writing now’; and I guess 
^\•e went over some ])ortious e>f It that ho is writing, a half a dozen or eight or 
ten times since ho commem-ed writing it, at various times, when something 
new came in; but 1 d.on't know— he wrote tlds letler and brought, it into Hie 
office and said he w’as .going to put tlds letter in. and w’O paid little or no atten- 
tion to it and said go ahead; we know you will imt the best you can get into 
the hook for the price. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', I notice there are 01 pa.gcs in that book. Have you 
gone tlirongli that liook since you were siduKeiiaeii to produce it along with tlieso 
other publications to ascertain what, if anything, in it w'as given out by your 
self or Mes.srs. YIcLennan or Lawson? 

^Ir. D()YJ.e. No ; I have not ; I have been extraordinarily busy since this con- 
vention has been here on account of the convention of the strike and several 
other matters I have Inid on my mind, so that I have not even had time to prop- 
erly prepare, as you see. A\’hen I Avas asked to come before you I intended to 
have a copy of everything so I could just give a copy of everything I have to 
your stenographer; but I have not hud time and have been w'orking even at 
night on other matters. I have not had time to go over that, and for that rea- 
son I couldn’t tell you wliat j)artlcular things are in the book. Since it came 
out from publication I have read only .something, some reference that was made 
or looked np; but to read the !)(K)k right through, I luive not done tliat even 
since it w^as published. 

Chairman Walsh. I notice in going through here there is a great deal of it 
might be termed editorializing or argumentative. 
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Mr. Dott.e. Well, perhaps so. 

Chalrmmi W.\lsh. The commission thinks perhaps I liad better take the 
marked places and ask you about them. I will take certain places marke<l In 
it by Mr. Welborn, who handed it to the committee. Kow, take the first page 
headed “ The Ludlow Massacre,” and the first marked passage is this : 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one point, Mr. Chairman. 

(Here followed a moment’s conference out of the hearing of tla^ reporter.) 

Chairman Walsh. What was the object of writing or signing the introduc- 
tion that appears in the first part of this book? 

Mr. Doyle. M'ell, the same object there would be as a statement issued In 
any book — a matter of — Mr. Fiidc i.s not known except to those who kr»ew he 
was connected with the United Mine Workers a while; and it was simply to let 
it be known, in fact, that he was in a position here to got inrormation or 
pictures or something of that kind. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Was it intended to vouch, at least to the friends of your 
organization and to the public generally, for the authenticity of the alleged 
facts contained therein? 

Mr. Doyle. As much that, as I understand it, when he wrote the letter and 
Itrought it in ; it was as mucli for his sales as anythiiig else. He desired to sell. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it your intention, in stating that it was an authentic 
and interesting narrative, that the public generally should accept the alleged 
facts contained in there at TOO per cent value? 

Mr. Doyle. I think so, as nearly as it could be gotten at; yes, sir. 

('hairman Walsh. Well, we will take the first page, and the first marked 
passage is this; “John D. Ilockefeller, jr., had just preached the w’ord of God 
to his Sunday-school class in New York City.” r>o you know anything about 
that? 

Mr. Doyle. Why, I suppose lie must have written that on Monday morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Dallard wants to know if you stand for this 
cartoon in here, “Gov. Elias M. Ammons, spineles.s tool of the coal operators”? 

Mr. Doyle. What page Is that? 

(.’Ihairman Walsh. Page 04. 

Mr. Doyle (laughing). I hadn’t anything to do witli it ; hut when I first saw 
it I was coming from the East, and I saw that cartoon in tho paper. I thought 
it was pretty good in a ligurative sense to show that ho really was the baby of 
tlie coal openitors; that he didn’t have any mind of his own; and that they had 
to take care of him. 

Chairman Walstf. Was it in some paper liefore it was puhlislu'd here? 

Mr. Doyi.e. I think so; yes, sir. 1 think I saw it in some paper. 

Chairman Wai.sh. He means tlie statement under the picture, “ Gov. Elias M. 
Ammons, spineless tool of the coal operators.” 

^Ir. Doyle. Well, I don’t know the purpose of writing that, except the gen- 
eral impression. My impre.sslon is that he is and has been a spineless tool of 
the coal operators. 1 thiidc his action and Ids failure to»act demonstrates that 
he did not have courage to do what he oiigld. He would say ; “ I want to <lo 
wind is right,” and it was never done. Tt seems 4ie did not have* the courage to 
do it. And I presume the word “ .spiiich'ss ” meant that he did not have 
courage, and being the tool would nu^an he served them in certain interests. 
Whether it was willful or not remains to he seen and found out as time goes 
on. But there is no (luostion hut what his acts tended to help the operators os 
against the miners, in my opinion. 

Chairman M'alsh. Now, (’ommissioner Weinstock would like to ask you one 
(jiK'Stlon on the topic, first, of this publication. 

(Vimmissloner Weinsto('K. 1 am not sure wbetber tins is a misprint. It may 
be in the nature of a misprint or an unhappy way of presenting a fact. In the 
introduction signed by Walter H. Fink, in the last paragraph beginning with 
the eighth line, it reads: “Tlint men and women must forego their right of trial 
by jury and other injustices.” Are we to understand by that that the writer 
regards a trial by Jury a.s an injustice? 

Mr. Doyle. I don’t know what that meant. Road it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. “That men and women must forego their right of 
trial by jury and other Injustices.” 

Mr. Doyle. Must be some mistake In that thing there, unless it is not 
punctuated. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that phrase, as suggested by Mr. Lennon, would 
refer to the foregoing of trial by jury. 

Mr. Doyle. That they must forego the right of trial by jury. 

38819— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 7 61 
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Commissioner Wetx stock. Perhap.? it is an unfortunate phrasing. 

Mr. Doyle. Perhaps it is. I never read it carefully before. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : 

“ That men and women must forego their right of trial by Jury and submit to 
other injustices.” 

Inasmuch as I 1m ve been requested to do so, and this has been marked, I will 
ask you these questions as to your responsibility for all this; that is, us to what 
you know about it and what you can 

Mr. Doyle (interrupting). All right. 

Cliairmjin Walsh (reading) : 

“ The Ludlow Massacre gives the workers Of the country the first complete 
and authentic story of the Colorado coal miner.s’ strike.” 

Does it? 

Mr. Doyle. I think that it gives tlu‘ first complete story of it, and I believe 
it was tlie first story that was autlientic so far as the actual Ludlow affairs 
have come out. In fact, I believe so now. I believe it could be made more 
horrid since the testimony came out before this commission, and yet be true. 
For instance, the burning of the tents. Tlmt Ims always been denied by them 
until it was given out lieio, and tlu‘y were squealed on, as it were, by the 
fc‘llow that knew and would not tcvstify before. 

Chairman Walsh. I find the followbig marked here [reading] : 

“ The cost of the eiglit months’ industrial conflict is estimated at $lo.000,00d. 
The figures include .$700,000. representing the State's expense in maintaining 
Stat<‘ troops in tlie field until tlie arrival of the Fcsleral forces; an estimated 
cost of $G,92o,(KH) to I he union and a loss of ‘several millions’ claimed by the 
operators.” 

What doe.s tlmt mean? 

Mr. Doyi.k. 1 d'Ui't know, except some magazine writer; I don't know 
whetlcer it was George Creel or not, or who It was, wanted some Information 
as to the general cost, and I gave him a clipping that come from, I think, tin' 
Denver Post, putting it at fifteen mlllioji.s, including the workers, the coal 
miners, tlie railroads, the companii'S, and all the relief, and all. 1 don’t know’ 
whc'ther tlmt is the source it came from or not. And 1 presume the $7lWMKi 
to the State, I think, was gor at tlmt same way — from tlmt same* infeummtion. 
fur the same party, from the State audilor's office. 

Chairman Walsh. And then the e.stimate(l cost of $G,02o.(H)i) to the union, 
how was that figured? 

i\l)'. Doyi.e. I don't know bow that was figured unU'ss it was li’ylng to figure 
what the union im*ii might have c*arueil. plus what beiH‘fits the union paid at 
the time. 

Clminiian Wai.sh. Tliat is. what the miners would have eanu*d plus the 
benefits that the union itst‘lf paid out? 

]Mr. Doyle. What they would leave* gof : yes. 

(’liairmau Walsh. Yes; had they be*e?n at work? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

e’lmirmau Walsh. Now, tlie„ii(‘xt markc'el paragraph is tliis [reading]: 

“It seems impeesslble that hei'e* in supposedly fr<*e' Anie*rica, men, women, aiiei 
childr(*n must be slaughtered, umthers with babes in their anus must be rleldeu 
down and maimc'd by a man like Adjt. Gen. Chase, a pliant lickspittle of the 
operators; tlmt the motlmrliood of the Xatioii must be submitted to re>l)lH‘ry, 
abuse, and fiendisli outrage's; tlmt m<*u and womeui must forego their right of 
trial by Jury and otlior injustices tlmt they may force tlie^ cmpitalist-owmed 
State and county executives to enforce the laws and reestablish constitutional 
government.” 

Have you anytliing else to say tlmt you might Imve in mind as a basis for 
tlie stalements made there f.ither than what you imve already given in reply 
to the questions asked you in regard to the same matter whicli I iioti* appeared 
in the bulletins and which you have already been questioned about? 

Mr. Doyle. Well. I should say tfmt the ref<*rence to the supposedly free 
America, that if the w’riters of our sclutol readers would attempt to ’put In 
one-lialf of what is practiced in the name of government and patriotism, we 
would liave a different set of institutions. I was raisml up in tlie greatest and 
most glorious land of Justice; but 1 have come to se<^ tlmt those exaggerated 
statements are not true, because men are not free, and Justice is not done, and 
crimes are committed In the name of Justice; and I think it is a shame and 
a ridiculous shame to the .State to Imve it .sa’al that mothers and babies were 
Slaughtered— and they were sluuglitered at Ludlow, there is no question about 
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that In ray mind; and it is also n ridk-ulous shaino that a tenoral of tlio State 
militia, with liis troops, shouhl rido down woiiu'u and saber them, which was 
done down in Trinidad. I think “ The lickspittle of the f)j>erators "—I don't 
know the technical definition of “lickspittle,” Imt I think it is a very gotai term 
to apply to a man who wouhl WM*ve the interests of the operators, as verified 
to me, to my own satisfaction, as Chas(‘ has serve<l them in (,\,)lorado. And I 
think tlie very act itself — I think motherhoml has Ikkmi al)ustMl. 1 don’t know 
so much about the licmdlsh outrages e\»vpt in I lie statements made before tlie 
con.icre.ssional commit te<\ Those witnesMss could make tliem themselves. But I 
tliink the condition of some wommi in those camiis and the exeiiement causeil 
hy tlie militia in a brutish way in lilnllin.:; or bad treatment of men in the 
immediat(‘ iieii^Iihorliood, and comiuj'' to the ears of wouaui under tliose con- 
ditions, certainly it is a disgrace and shame to have it oeeiii’ in the State. In 
faet, on the night after tlie Imdiow alTair women gave hirih to children, I 
understand, lii fact, one wmnau was killed and was picked up from that 
slaughter hole and gave birth to a cldhl after she was tlin'e days dead, on a 
slab in an uudertaking imrlor in Trinidad. And 1 think it is a shame in any 
country to tolerate su<‘h a thing uiaha* a tlag which we all would respect; and 
tlion to think such a thing would occair. I think it is ji vory good strong state- 
ment, and 1 think I would be a long lime before I would lie able to write one 
like that myself. 

Cliairmau Walsh, lleferring to tin* nexi pagt' headed “Tlie laidlow Mas- 
snere.” now the tliird paragraph. iSow, ihi< is the part of it that is marked 
[reading] : 

“They were a liappy, eare-fn‘<‘ andiem-e of 21. nationalities, tliinklng of noth- 
ing but tlie fret*d(im fi'oni industrial and political slavi'ry that tlii'y were will- 
itigly purchasing by an ineessanb war with the elements, with the importe<l 
assassins of .loliii ]). Boekeleller, with the eoriH.>raliou-owmsl State and county 
olfieials of Colorado.” 

What basis have you fm* Unit sialoiiaMit? Wiiat is the basis of that, if 

you know? 

Mr. UoYLK. \\'('ll, I would iiiiagiue that he wrote that stalenieiit on tiie i>a,sis 
that tliere were 21 nationalities. 1 think there are more. I don't reinemlier 
the exact numher, but T think tiiere are more than 21 iiationalil les in the 
mines, I think they wen' making a fight for freedom from industrial and 
political slav(‘i-\, 1 think if ever tin-re was a liglit iiiadi* for such principh*s 
that was jiistitied. 1 think that there was never a strike mon* justifinl than 
tills oiu“, and I think tliat that is plainly shown by the williiigiiess of these 
jX'Ople to go out from tlieir lints, leaving tln'ir tents and go out on tlie iirairie 

and not only endure the hardships that in‘<-(‘ssarily go with a strike, in the 

sliape of tlie Itiek of proper necessities i»f life, proper i-loliiing for their chil- 
dren, medical attenrion — Cor all lhat goes with a tight of that kind- in order 
that they may win this, iliat they ma.v not lie assassinated in the night wliile in 
their beils by tlie bullets from tlie guns of the mine guyrds who would stop at 
nothing, in uiy opinion, to drive thi'iii to work or drive them from the State in 
order that tlie slavery from whlcli tlnw an‘ trying to lie lilierated might be 
fastened on them. 

Cbairman Walsh. Tlie next paragrajib eoutain> a st;itcnnMit that tlussc 

strikers bad lived in liovels like liogs. Wliat basis df fact is ilicre for tliat 

statement? 

Mr. Dox'le. Wliieh paragraph is tliat, Air. Walsli? 

Chairman 'Walsh. The second one, ihere is a siiort one helwerai that and 
the one 1 asked you about, tlie 21 nationulities. 

Mr. Doyle. 1 presume lie Ims liascd tlml on written statemenls, iipnn state- 
ments made hy miners. I havt' heard myself miners make statements in the 
eonvention alxait the p'rrilie conditions that they lived under, tin' i.errilily bad 
condition of the sliacks. Tiiey called Hk'iu shacks. They were such Unit liie 
w ind used to blow the smwv in through tlie cracks, .and w hen tlii're was no snow' 
the sand w ould bhnv in. They said I hoy liad to burn up an aw ful lot of coal 
to attempt to keep warm. ()ii<‘ sid<‘ would roast, being next to tlie lire, wdiile 
tlie other side would be freezing, and they would have to reverse (he order 
once in a while to keep from fnvzing altogether. That in somi' instances they 
would have to hum more <*oal lhaii wamld pay for a decent iumse, if there wais 
one to be had. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner Ballard asks to have one question asked. 
We are going to ail.lourii a little (xti-lier this iweniug so that you can begin on 
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another part of the examination Monday which will be conducted by Com- 
missioner AVeiiistock. 

Mr. Doyle. I have some other matters I should like to get Into the record, 
and if it could he, 1 should like to take the stand and tinlsh the job. 

Chairman Walsh. You will be put on the stand the first thing Monday morn- 
ing, as I understand it. 

Mr. Doyle. The I’eason I mention that, I would like to be put on and finish 
thi.s matter and complete it. 

Chaiimian Walsh. I was asked, of course, to examine you to begin with. 
Commissioner Weinstock is really going to conduct the main part of your 
examination. 

Mr. Doyle. That will be good. 

Chairman Wai.sit. ]\Ir. Ballard wanted me to ask you where you obtained 
copy of telegram, the original of which was afterwards produceci, which was 
addressed to .1. F. Welborn, signe<l by .John D. Rockefeller, Jr.? 

Mr. Doyle. Ts it the telegram that brought this inside information out, the 
inside secret inf(>rmation, the communication between Welborn and Rocke- 
feller, you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Doyle. Dated April 20? 

(’hairman Walsh. Yes; April 20. 

Mr. Doyle. Why, T would state that the giving of that will undoubtedly 
cause some family to su (Ter. Tbe man is a friend of humanity who gave it, 
and wanted to show what was going on, and if I name the source it would put 
the man in a position to lose his job, and bis family suffer, ami I do not want 
to tell it. I woidd not like to t<‘ll it for that reason. I would be perfectly 
willing to tell the source, or I could tell the members of this commission and 
trust them not to injure tbe man in any way. 

Commissioner Ballard. I do not wish yoii to state the name, but just state 
the source. 

Mr. Doyt.e. Tt wotild be possible for it to be trace<l to the man, luit if a way 
could be found to get this man a position, in case he loses his itresent position, 
I will give it gladly, and T think he will con.sent. 

(k)mmissioner Ballard. M’hat T mean is, does your organiz.ation maintain, 
in the Western Union force, a paid si>y who will give out telegrtims that are 
sent from one party to another? 

Mr. Doyle. Absolutc'ly not, 

(Miairman ^VAt.sH. I'heii it is not ti paid man. whoever it is? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir. It di<l not come from any paid source at all. It came 
from some one whose heart beat for the women and children of Ludlow, who 
knew that the great power of the IUK*kefeller interests was trying to crush 
them to earth. He gave it out, I believe, and he took the cluinces — he did not 
know me. whether I would i)rot(‘ct him or not, but h(‘ took the chance of going 
to the open anfl h>sing his job and having his family .suffer if I w'as not the one 
who would keep his confidence. I think that he simply wanted to let the 
W'orld know' wlial has betui k?a»,'vn since and has resulled in bringing out com- 
munications that show' what the riche, st man on earth is doing to fight the hum- 
blest miner that they brought here. I think the man's purpose in giving it 
was only through the i)atriotic desire of an Ameri(*an-loving citizen, believing 
that he was doing his sole duty, even if he had to suffer for it. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will now' staml a<ljourned until Monday 
morning at 10 (»’clock. 

Please resume the stand at that time. 

(At 4.2.1 o’clock in the afternoon of this Saturday. December 12, 1914, the 
commission adjoinuied until Monday, December 14, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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Denver, Colo., Monday, December 1), lOPi—IO a. m. 

Present : Cluiirinaii Wiilsli, Commissioners pjiilnrd, O’Connell, Lennon, AVein- 
stoek, and Ilurriman. 

(’hairman Walsh. You may proceed now, Mr. AVelnstock. 

1 Mease resume the stand, Mr. Doyle. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. 1. DOYLE— Continued. 

Conimissioner Weinktock. Are you remly, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. Put, ilrst, I want to olTer tlds lesliinony that I referred 
to Saturday. 1 was to timl out wliere it Avas taken. Jt was taken at the 
coroner's iiuiuest ixTore tlie coroner’s jury at AValsenbur^L 

(Miairman AValsii. Is tlu‘ date on it? 

Mr, Doyle. No ; tlie dale is not ui»on it. Put it was taken tlu! date the inquest 
Avas held. It was taken before a coroner’s jury. 

Criie testimony submitted l)y tlie Avitness is printed amon^i' tlie exliiliits at 
the end of this subject, under the title “Doyle Exhibit No. 1.”) 

CommissioiK'i* A\ eixstock. You are ilu* secretary-treasurer, Air. Doyle, of the 
United Mine WorUtu’s of America? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; I am the secretary-treasurer of districi I.") of tlie United 
Mine AVorkers of Amerii'a. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. 1 take it tliat you an‘ hei’e in your odicial capacity 
as secretary-treasurer of the United Aline AVorkers of America? 

Air. Doyle. Yes, sir; l)oth as an oflicial and as a mine worker. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. And also 

Air. Doyle (interrupting;). And also, iiersonally, as a lalioriuK man and miner, 

(.’ommissloiKM' AVeinstock. And also as a citizen? 

Air. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AVill you bej;ood enough to explain siiecitically just 
wliat your duties ai'e as secretary-treasurer of district LA of tlie I'nited Aline 
AA'orkiTS of America? 

Air. IxiYLE. I lune not a ('opy of tlie constitution Avith me, but can very easily 
KOt a copy and make it a matter of r(‘conl ; but, in substance, it says tliat the 
duties of the secretary-treasurer sliall lie to take care of the ollhaal documents 
of the orjninization tliat affect that particular branoli, and handU‘ the tinances 
and make reports, and do th(‘ ordinary clerical worl; in connection Avlth the 
secretary's duties. 

(’ommissioner AVeinstock. Tliat is, all the correspondence, all the ofilcial cor- 
respondeiK’e, passi's throu^;h your hands? 

Air. Doyi.e. Yes. sir; all that affects the district as a district. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. And you are the custodian, 1 take it, of all that 
correspondence? 

Air. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. All letters that are seiip out from your odice are 
copieil and the copies kept in your files, are tlu'y? 

Mr. Doyle. Y(‘S, sir; that is, since 1 have lAm secretary. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Hoav loiiiL; have yon been secretary? 

Air. Doyle. I have Ixam secretary since the 1st of April, 1!)I2. 

Commissioner AA ei.xstock. Then you luiAe lieen secretary all through this 
recent trouble? 

Air. Doyle. YVs, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstik k. As treasurer, I take it, that you also handle the 
funds of the union? 

Air. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AAM-iinstock. A'oii liandle all tlie rcciaiits and all tlie dishurse- 
ments? 

Air. Doyle. Yes. sir; all that are liandled directly tlirouf,di our odice. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Are there any receipts or disbursements that do 
not come throusli your odice? 

Air. Doyle, It all comes throuj,di our odice, hut is handled in lump suras 
tlirough the suliodice. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. I>o you liavo a rejiular system ot accounting in 
dealing Avith your linances? 

Air. Doyle. YTns, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. You keep a cashbook, ledger, journal, etc.? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Yes, sir; everything but the red-tape part ; we keep the practical 

part 
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Commissioner Wkin stock. Are your accounts ever aiidited? 

^Mr. Doyle. Ves, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Hy whom? 

Mr. Doyle. By tiie iuleriiational rei)r<*seiitatives, apiwiiited by tlie interna- 
tional or^soinization. 

Commissioner W'kin stock. Tlay tllrou;^Il your accounts and verify them 
and send in written reports? 

xMr. Doyle. Yes, sir; tliey report to the internationai otiicer; they are rep<)rted 
to tlie international otficer. 

Commissioner W ki.vstock. I take it, ^Ir. Doyle, that you have been present at 
the greater j)art of these hearings, and liave either heard or ivad the testimony 
of the witnesses who have preceded you? 

I\rr. Doyle. Ao, sir. I liave b(‘(Mi h<‘re. outside of the lime I liave been on tin' 
.stand, two days in all. made ii?) (d* two lialf days and one full day. 

( Commissioner M’eix stock. You liave lieanl the various eharges and accusa- 
tions liroHglit by the ojierators and tlndr representatives and tlieir sympathizers 
against the United Mine Workers of America? 

Mr. Doyle. I have heard tiiem a good many times, and I tliink tliev have 
nothing new to charge, and tliey simply made a repetition liere of what they 
iiave been charging elsewhere. 

ComrnissioiuT Miuastock. Well, in the inierest of fair iilay, the commission 
feels tiiat it is only justice lo ymir organizatiuii, the United Mine Workers of 
America Association, sliould liave every opportunity to meet and dispute or 
refute tlie eliargms that iiavo been nuole. Ami with tliat end in view T shall 
put thes(‘ {(uestlons to you ami would ask you to answer tlioiii as hi‘i(‘tiy as 
you can and to the jioiut. Avoid digression, if it is possilile to avoid digression. 

Mr. Ibovi.E. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner M'eixs'I'ociv. Dims your union lM•iie^e in ihe nuiinl<Miance of 
law and order? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Yes; absolutely. 

(Vmmiissioner M'ein.stock. Wliat is Die alliliide of your union in tlie mattei- 
of violorico in laboi’ troubles? 

'Mr. Dovi.e. We are absolutely opposed to violence either in labor troubhs 
or otherwise. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has ymir miion e\er ilisciiiliiasl niendiers for liav- 
ing resorted to violmice in labor troubles? 

iMr. Doyle. Me have never atleiiipUHl to assume flu- poshion that we should 
substitute ourselves for tlu‘ civil courts. We leave that to the operators to do. 

Commissioner ^'kinstock. i see. Is there anything in your l»y-lri,ws or in 
your iTsohifions adopted by your union tliat states that the miion as a union 
is oppo.sed to violence? 

Mr. Doyle. J think the ])rini;i|)les of tin' organization as staled in tlie ])n'- 
amble of its constitution would fully covm- that niatliw in .so far as tliere was 
any nece.ssity of its Indiig in any doenniont of the organization, a copy of wliiidi 
I will introduce, if you Visli. 

(Nuiimissioner Weinstock, T ‘V'O. W'cll, any incniher wlio resorts to violence 
in labor troubles is breaking Die law of ymir union? 

Air. Doyi.k. And breaking the law of the land; yes, sir. 

CoininissiomT \Veinstock. And als<> Die laws of your union? 

Mr, DoYf.E. Tliere is no yiarticnlar law of our orgnnizal ion wliicli says, 
“Thou .Shalt not kill,” “Tlioii shall not steal ” 

Coimnissioiiei’ M’kinskk k. But Air. Doyle, youi' time is very limited and tlu* 
time of the commission is limited, and we will appreciate it very greatly if 
you will confine yourself as nearly as you can to answering directly. If T, as 
a member of your union, Iiaving read ymir constitution and by-laws and having 
agreofl to live up to tiiein, siimihl ri'sort to vio1en<*<‘ — rielilierately resort to vio- 
lence in labor troubles — would I lie violating my obligations to you? \Voiild I 
be lireaking the union mb's? 

l^Ir, Dotle. First, as a citizen you would, and as a memiHa’ of an organiza- 
tion that has no ymrpose in commit ting violence, you certainly wmihi be doing 
that which is contrary to the principl<*s upon which our organization is agrectl. 
whether it is stated in writing in the constitution or not. 

Commissioner We[\stock. I would hn a had member? 

Mr. Doyle. You certainly would lie. 

Commissioner Weinstock, If I sbouhl imaik any of the other rules of tho 
organization, would you discipline rue for it? 

Mr. Doyle, Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner WeiksTock. Then if you woiihi <lis(‘ipHnG me for breoking the 
other rules of the union, I take it you would also discipline me for breukiu); 
that rule of the union? 

Mr. Doyle. Our or{,ninlzation wouUl not— you want brief answers, but when 
you ask a question tliat is so freneral, I would take it that I liave a rifftit to 
explain it — tliat oiir organization doi*s not, as an organization, guarantee to 
tiie assessor of tlie county tliat ir will collect the taxes of anyone that is a, 
member of the union; nor do we guarantee to the courts that w'e will see that 
a member is prosecuteil for violating the laws of the State simply because lie 
is a member of the organization. 

Commissioner Wkinstock-. Yes; I understand that perfi'ctly, Mr. Doyle, that 
it is not your function to assume the jxilice duties of the commnnily. 

Mr. Doyle. That is what 1 say, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. But if 1 break a rule of your union, isn't it I he 
duty of the union to discipline im^ for having broken a union regulation? 

Mr. Doyle. I'ixactly the .same as if you were a member of a fraleriial order 
and broke Ji fraternal rule. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You tel! me, then, tlial if 1 as a member of tlie 
union would break a rule — commit violence in labor Ironliles- that you do not 
sanction that? 

Mr. Duyue, It is absolulely against our princijiles. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What does Ihe union do to hriiu^ ttmse of the 
wrongdoers — tliose who break a union rule— what do<*s the mihm do to disi'i- 
pline tliem? 

Mr. Doyi.k. We have in our orgaiuztitiou bu* anyone timt violates a rule of 
that kind — we have means, ehann-cis, and courts estahlislied, from I lie lowest 
court in the orgatiizalion to the highest, lo iliscipiiiu^ (hat member. If a mem- 
ber commits ji lireacli of I lie law of the Stab' and tliat is against (lie jirinciples 
which our organization stands for, W(‘ don't go into the l>ri^ale ('oiirt.s and 
prosecute limt inemlxM*. d’lnit is tlie duly of the Stale to pia)secute liim for that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Evidently, Mr. Doyle. 1 have not made myself 
plain lo you. lad me repeat my ipiestion a.gain, succinctly, and 1 will ask you 
to answer it directly. You testilied a few moments ago tliat a member of the 
union wlio commits violc'iice is not only a lawbreaker in tlie eyi's of tlie law, but 
is a lawbreiiker in tlie eyes of tlie union— he ha.s broken a union regulation, a 
union rule. You stated, furtlier, tImt llie union makes it a pi'aclice to discipline 
its -members who break union rules. 

Now, ha.s yonr iiiiioii ever disciplined siiiy of ils members for violations ia 
labor troubles, for breaking tlie union rules by coumiitting viohmee in times of 
labor trouble? 

Mr. Doyijo. You arc Irying to lake the matter up, nml 1 want to stale plainly 
as I can in the beginning. Are ymi asking the question— is it your assumption 
tliat our organization should rake the place of the State and enfoive the Stale 
law.s, sinqily because they an* members of our organization? 

Commissioner \^■KINsTocK. (\‘r(ainly, no; yonr oi'ganizatioii lias not that 
jiroviiice. I understand fully about that— tha^ there is a State law which pro- 
vides for timt. 

Mr. Doyle, Your question would infer it. 

(kmimissioiier Wkinstock. No; but has your organiz.-ition power t(» punish 
me, a.s a member of your union, by lining me or by dispelling me or disciplin- 
ing me in some other way? 

Mr. Doyle. I will answer tliat by saying that if the member were an officer 
of the union or a delegate lo a convention or a memiier of a anion, and in an 
ofti(-ial act would cause the union to do .sonietliing Hint was directly contrary, 
which would he contrary to onr princi|)le. of any particular branch, that par- 
ticular branch would have to have the man come before that branch of the 
organization for its action as such. But the organization ought not and is not 
and .should not be any more resiionsihh' for an individual violation of law than 
would the State be responsible for llie individual action of one man who com- 
mitted murder. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Evidently, Mr. Doyle. I am unfortunate tlibs morn- 
ing ill not being al)le to make mys<*lf clear. Tlie union stands tor a iniuiinuiu 
wage, does It not? 

Mr. Doyi.e. It attempts to. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What is done to .a member who deliberately and 
kuowlnglv works for a w-age less than tlie mini mum? 
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Mr. Doyle. If a man works for loss than the contract price, vvliy, the organiza- 
tion takes it up, through its proper channels, with the employer and sees that 
the man is paid. I can cite individual cases, if you wish. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Please tell me, is that man disciplined for working 
for a wage below the standard wage? 

Mr. Doyle. As a rule he is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All right; that is your answer. If you boycott a 
certain institution or a certain shop or a certain store, and I, as a union mem- 
ber, should knowingly and intentionally patronize that boycotted shop, am I 
disciplined by the union? 

]\Ir. Doyle. In a great many instances you are. 

Coinniissioner Wetnstock. How? 

Mr. Doyle. A great many organizations tine their niemlx'rs for such a breaeh 
of the rules. 

Coininissloner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Doyle. Some orgaidzalions do not. Our organization, even in this 
strike 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Doyj.e (continuing). Has failed to do so, or has Just .sim])ly not done so. 
i:v(‘n in cases of this kind, wv have paid strike l)enetits to I he strikers, and some 
of them have gone to work and taken those strike Itenetils and spent them in 
stores run by members of the citizens’ alliance and sonu' in stores run by the 
stime interests against whom we were fighting in tlie coal business. 

Commissioner WinNSTocK. If a strike is csdied, Mr. Doyle, and 1, as a member 
of your union, take ti Job at the plar-e wlier(‘ tlie strike is, I become practically 
wbat is kno^^■n iii union terms as a scab. Am I disciplined by the union, or 
am I expelled? 

Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. 1 am expelled because I have broken the union 
ruU's and union regulation, am I n<d? 

Afr. Doyj.e. Not only for breaking them, but for absolutely disregarding tliem. 
(Commissioner Weinstoc k. Exactly. Nenv, you do discipline people, then* 
when they break the union rules and nnum i*egnlations? 

Air. Doyle, Yi'S. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And yon say that one of the rules of tlio union, 
then, is that the imanhers are not to eonmut violence in labor troubles? 

Air. Doyle. I told you it was a principle of onr organization that we didn’t 
.".tand for victlence. 

(k)mndssionor Weinstoc'k. Vc'ry well. Now. yon say lliat I. as a member of 
tlie union wbicli do(*s not stand for violence, if I abide by your rules and regu- 
lations, and despite tiie fact tluit your ladcs and regulations say I shall not 
commit violence in labor troubles, and I do commit violence and violate your 
rules and regulations, am I or am I not subject to discipline at the band's of 
tlie union? 

Air. Doyle. If your act was committed in the name of tlu^ organization, you 
certainly would lie expelled or dK-;cipliiied hy tlie organization. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Wbetlier I do it in tlie name of the organization 
or whether I do it as a niemher of tlie union on my own responsibility, am I 
or am I not subject to discipline at tlu‘ bands of the union? 

Air. Doyle. I would only refer again to the acts of an individual citizen of 
the State. I do not think that we ought to he, though we are doing the work 
in many instan('e.s--I don’t feel that we ought to 1 h' put in the light of doing 
that which the oflicers of the State ought to do. 

Commissioner VV’einstock. Let me ask you this question. Let me put it in 
another form. I am not tlndlng fault with yon; I tliink the fault must be with 
myself, that I do not know how to pre.sent my questions that I may bring a 
straight answer. Does your union, for example, believe in accejiting for mem- 
bership, for instance, a burglar? 

Alf. Doyle. Our organization is liiimanitarian, and we accept a man whether 
he be black or white or colored, or whoever he may be. 

(\)mmissioner Weinstock. If you knew that I was a professional burglar or 
a profe.ssional holdup man, would you accept me, knowingly, into your organi- 
zation as a member? 

Mr. Doyle. If I knew or had proof of it, T would put you where you could 
not apply to any union. I would put you in the State iienltentinry. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would not be acceptable, would 1? 

Mr. Doyle. Not to me; no. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Nor to yonr union, I take il? 

Mr. Doyle. Not if the organization knew you were guilty of that. You w<niUl 
certainly have to go elsewhere, because you would not be admitted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore your organization protects itself by 
not accepting or retaining. I take it, within its organization— pardon me a mo- 
ment— people who are guilty of crimes; is that the fact? 

Mr. Doyt.e. If the employer employs a man, he becomes a member of our 
organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Regardle.ss of the fact that ho is a criminal? 

Mr. Doyle. must not know he is a criminal. We must presume he is 
innocent until he is iiroven guilty. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose lie has a record? 

Mr. Doyle. If he has a record 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ye-s. 

Mr. Doyle. And he has evidently served tlie ]>enalty, if tlio court has done 
justice itself toward this iiiiiu and it has sent him to tlie penitentiary or tined 
him, ho has already paid tlie iieiialty. 

Commi.s,sioner Weinstock. Tiieii, you <lo not stop to examim' the ctiaracter 
of the man nor his qiialilications? 

Mr. Doyle. We have no automatic macliine hy which we can test the eon- 
science of any individual lieeause lie comes to us for iiieml)ershii» in the 
organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you admit men regardless of character — are 
they eligilde to memliership? 

Mr. Doyle. A man may lie acee])t(Hl liy the employiT, may ho a momlier of 
our organization, ami if we did not admit such memhers lo our organization 
tlie cry would go up hy the (unployer that we were defeating tlie frisiMloin of that 
individual memlicr. 

(A)mmissioii(‘i* Weinstock. I see. Do you accept as memhers of your union 
men regardless of their moral cliaracter? 

Mr. Doyle. We do not iiicpiire iiibi the imtral character of a man, for the 
simple reason (liat moral eliaraeter liad nothing to do wilh the right of the 
family to get bread. 

(Ajiimiissioner Weinstock. Will you iilenso explain to me, Mr. Doyle, tills 
strange situation? According lo what you have said in the last several min- 
utes, character does not enhu* Into menihershiii ; you simply take any man into 
iiieinhership who haiipens to lie employed by tbe employiT? 

Mr, Doyi.e. Our organization is built largely uixm the same principles upon 
which our Government is hiiilt. Our (ToverniiKMit don't go out ami examine the 
conscience of any men who niakt' application to hecc.me citizens. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I tliink wc will save time if you will he kind 
enough to confine yourself to answering yes or no, as near as you can. 

Mr. Doyle. Let me toll you about that. You put questions tliat can't be 
answered by yes or no. For instance, if you siiould ask im* if I had stopped 
beating my wife. If I say yes, tlieii you ask im‘ why I was heating my wife; 
and then if I say no, then you say — H kmi you jPsk me wliy I don't stop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat is true. 

Mr. Doyt.e. I can not say yes or no to every question. 

Commissioner Weinstoi'K. Many of tliese questions I am trying to put ought 
to lie answered briefly. Now, I want to get at the facts. I gather irom what 
you say tliat the union is opposixl to violence? 

Mr. Doyi.e. Certainly is. 

(kuumissioner Weinstock. I gatlier, furtlier. that it is a fumlamental iirin- 
ciple of your union that there siiould be no violence in labor troubles? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gather, further, that when men violate certain 
rules and instructions 

Chairman Walsh. What was yonr answer to that last question? 

Mr. Doyt.e. “ Yes.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I gather, further, that u lien a man scabs, 
for example, breaking the union rules, he is expelletl? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t wait for anybody else; you do it 
yourself? 

Mr. Doyle. Wlio else would do it? 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. I understand, furtlier, that the union does not In- 
quire into the character of applicants for iiiembersliip ; that (lie morals of a 
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man are not looke<l Into. And» as I recall. Mr. Doyle. In your testimony last 
Saturday, you made the statement you would accept as a fact any stat'einent 
made to you by a miner. 

Mr. Doylk. If a miner made a statement to me that a certain condition ex- 
isted, I would take his word for it rather than the word of some one else that 
did not know about it. 

(\)nimissioner Weinstock. Regardless of his character for honestv or in- 
tegrity? 

Mr. Doyle. I think if you will take the average percentage of workmen and 
the average of employers, I think their moral stan<lard of honesty and int(‘grlty 
and decency will avei-age higlier than the employer. 

Commissioner WKiNsrocic. That is not in answer to my question, hut is going 
off on a side issue. The fact Is that men are taken into the union regardle.ss 
of character, and the fa<*t also remains that you testlfle<l Saturday that you 
^v^^uld aceept as a fact any statement made by a miner— that is all T want to 
know. 

I\Ir. Doyle. Pertaining to his wagc^: yes: hut if he told mo that he was not 
ii married man wlien lie was, why, tlmt statement would not eoncern me. 

Commissioner Wf.iystock. Now, coming hack to my original question: Can 
you give tills commission any Instance wiiere any memhiu’ of your union was 
discipliiuxl for having brokim the union laws in eommitting violence in labor 
tnuihles? 

Mr. Doyle. I know of no instanee where a man has committ(‘d violence in 
the name of the organization, nml T have no knowledge anywhere where tlie 
facts liave been l)rouglit to the attention of the organization whm-e a member 

dolilierately committed violence against anybody. Yon must know 

Commissioner WErxsTocK (inh'rnipting). That answer is snflicient. 

Mr. Doyt.e. If yon don’t want my full answer, all rigid: if you want io stop 
me when you think I Imve said enough, you may do so. but T want to finish 
my answer; I want Io explain. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Vcit well, you may do so. 

Chairman Walsh. You may make any explanation you want to. Mr. Doyle. 

I\rr. Doylk. I would like to have tlie stenograplier read back the question 
asked me liy Commissioner Weinstock and my aiiswcu* as f:ir as I luid gone. 

Tlie Rkporteu (rending) ; 

“ Commi.ssioner Weinstock. Now, coming back to my original queslion: Can 
you give this coniuiissioii any instance where any member of yonr union was 
diseiidined for liaving broken tlie union laws in committing violence in labor 
troubles? 

“ Mr. Doyle. I know of no instanee where a man lias committed violence in 
the iinnie of the orgunizalion, and I have no knowledge anywhere where the 
farts liave lieeii In-onght to tlio attention of the organization where a member 

deliherat(‘ly committed violen<*e against anybody. You must know ” 

Mr. Doyle. A gi'cnt ^lereentage of the public assumes that wlien there is a 
strike violence is committed by those wlio strike, when tlie facts are that in 
iiine-tontlis of the cases of violei^ce it is not true. 'Die fact is that when men go 
on M strike and tli(»re is vioienre tliey are imnuMliately eliarged witii the vioienee, 
wliile the fac'ts will slmw, liy records througliout tlie country, that the violence 
has come from the otlicr side; lliat men have liemi paid to act as siiies within 
tlie ranks of the organization and to commit violeru’e. and when violence is 
c<»minitled by tlio.'^e paid .^pies tlie violence is cliargcd to the strikers. 

Commissioner M'einstock. Your point is lhat enqiloyers will send in spies 
into Iho union; tliat one of the purposes of these spies, [ take it, is to stir up 
tlie workers to acts of violence: is that right? 

Mr. Doyi.e. That is my understanding of it; yes, sir; my idea that I want to 
expre.ss. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, has yonr union ever expelled even tho.se so- 
called spies? 

Mr. Doyle. In .some instances, yes; and In .some instances, no. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can yon i-ite any case during the past trouble 
wliei'e an;; such expulsions have taken place? 

Mr. Doyle. I can cite where some left tluanselves, and I can cite where tlie 
fact is stated by an oiieiator liimself tliat they have tlie spies in there, and we 
have not been alile to catch tliem all yet. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Rut there has been no expulsion during the recent 
trouliles, lieginning, I take it, some ttme in 1013— tliere liave been no expulsions 
in your union of members wfio were guilty of violence during this recent 
trouble? 
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Mr. r^Tij!. I don’t know of any mombor wbo bus boon giilltv of violence - 
aeliberately j^olng out and committing violence. 

WioiNSTOCK. And there have been no expulsioivs on (hat ac- 

Mr. Doyt.k Should ho none if none were guilty of tluan, and It has not come 
to our knowledge. 

Commissdonor Wkinstock. Do you believe that nnionists who resort to vio- 
lence in labor troubles should b<‘ punished under the hiwV 

Mr. poYi.E. I certainly do, whether unionists or oj>era(o!’s or tMuriloyers or 
Strike brealau's. i ‘ 

Comiiiissioner Weinstoi'k. The charge has Ixvn made. Mr. Dovle. that 
unionists take the ground that when members I'ommit aets of violene-* in lalior 
troubles they are doing it in the interest of lalu.r and Iiem-e that right or 
wnmg, organi'/ed labor .should staml liy them, should condone their criminal 
acts, and snould defend them and in every way ai<i them to escaix' ininisliment 
Is that .so? . . 

Mr. Doyle. Who in the world makes such a charge? No; it i.s not so. 

CiOmniissioiu'r Wki.n'stock. You .say it is not so? 

Mr. Doyle. It is not so; no. Dur oi'ganization is Imilt oii higher and greater 
principles tlian sm'h a thing as that, don’t stoop that low. 

Commissionm' Weiivstock. 'J'Jie purpo.se of this commission, Mr. iloyle, as 
you douldless know, is to hx-ate tlic resp<msihili(y for acts of \ioleiic'e coiii- 
initted during tlie Colorado mining .strike.s. 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner Wei.y stock. It Is our (U‘sire to determine, as far as we can. 
between cause and effect. What we waul lo lind out. if we ('an, is wlio were 
the aggressors; was the violence which took place origiiially due to an attack 
lir.st made by the hired mining guards on tli(‘ strikers, or was ih.* employment 
oil the jiart ol the miners — operators — of hired .guards due to m ts of violence 
lirst commifled on the part of tlie sfrik(*rsV 

Mr. Dovle. 1 will state in an.swer to that iiuesiiim lliat I l>elieve that the 
violence commenced before the striki* from tiu* opm-ators’ side, imt only by 
rea.son of the niuiMhu’ of Li{)|uatt, an organi/.<>r of the union, but also l>y the 
employing of guards and the extra a<’tivi(y— extraordinary activiry--o'f the 
iiiiiie guai (is sit tin? various luiiies .just jirior io tlu‘ slrik(‘ ami foj’ some tiaie 
prior. JUK in (oimixtion with the matbms of violence that imiy Imve (X'curred 
or may not Imve occurred in lli<‘ Stat(‘ of Colorado during the’ nxviit strike. I 
think I inside it clear Saturday tlmt sis to smy ))artlculsir casi* or matters affivt' 
ing thmii directly, outside of geiim-silitii's, I wisli to Imve nolliing l«» say hefoi'e 
this commissjon, acting niidm* advice (d‘ counsfd. because of cimrges iiyw up 
agsiinst me involving conspiracy to murder; and if 1 uiidersland, sis a maUer of 
law conspii’sicy, csui lie const ru(‘d to be anyildng frmn stsickiiig a divk of cniTls 
to stesiliiig sill eli'plisiut; ami I don’t want to imt them in a position to distort 
anything I s:iy here. 

Commissioiu'r M’eixstixtc. W(‘1I, hd me sisk ymi this, Mr. Doyle; .\re you 
ill a ]x)siiioii to finmisli this commission w ill;, (widciice — d(‘p(.'ndable. ivdialile, 
evidenci^— to sliow that the vioieiice was Ix'guu by the operators? 

Mr. Doyle. 1 am sati.slied that that is tin* casi*. and am .sulislied that if ;i 
trisil wtM'O liad upon lliat gmieral (pu'slion we could iiroduce a suilicicnt iiroof 
ill the entire State to corrohoi-ah* our stsitements. 

Commissiuiier Wekn.stock. Well, can you pn.xluce sueb proof [ids com- 
iiiLssion? 

Mr. Doyi.e. If the commission will lake up the matter, imyiiig tlm expensi's 
Jiiid of standing the examiiiation, paying the counsel's s(‘rvice>. ami siamiiug 
all expense of bringing them hm-e. I will uiidei'take to do so. 

CommissioiuM- WKiiXsnx K. Were you i>reseiU the other day. .Mr. Doyitc when 
Lieut. Innderfelt testiti(^d? 

Mr. Dovle. Just a little wliile. 

Commissioner Wkjxstik k. Let me restd you som(‘ of his teslimony on (Imt 
very point | reading | : 

“Question. Ju.st descrilx*. hegiimiiig al your first appearance there, down to 
the end of your service sis a dejinty sherilf, as to siny trouble I hat took place. 

“Aii.sw’er. ]\Iy instructions, wben I went out there, w'as to arnxst smyoiie who 
started any trouble, whether strikers or mine guards.” 

This occurred .sometime around October 25, I tldnk, Ix'fore the inilitisi w'as 
called out — ye.s. 

“(3ov. Ammons, Mr. Lawson, T ladievix John Lawson, and Sheriff Cresfmni 
and Col. Lee w^as at the Cardenas Hotel, and the sheriff agreed to send out a 
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iletachiDout of deputies in cliarge of someone who would see who started the 
trouble, and I was sent out in command of those deputies. 

“Question. Placed in command by whom? 

“An.sw'cr. SlierilT (Jresham. I went out there to Ludlow, at the section house 
where \\e were stationed, and took command of it. I found, wlien I got out 

there, that there seiuned to he more or less feeling between the deputies — > 

among tliemsclvc's— as toward the mine giianls. Some of them did not want 
to have anything to do with the mine guards and thought they were in the 
wrong; ami some thought the striking miners were in the wrong, and would 
discuss that; but I explained to them that their duty was simi)ly to preserve 
the peace find ari*est whoever violated tlie peace. They were going to the 
depot and meeting the trains at that time, fibout 20 men, previous to my 
firrival there; hut they had tfiken these men and sent them over to Chicosa, T 
think about 12. I cut the patrol down to meet the trjiin find just about got 
things started, getting the men lined up in some kind of order and having the 

horses shod in slmpe, find I was over fit (Miicosa; on my way back about the 

middle from the stfitioii house, and I hcfird tiring in the direction of the section 
house. It was about trjiin time. Four men had gone to the tr.iln. find as th(‘y 
came from W.ater Tank Hill were tirisl on from laidlow. 1 n.as between Ludlow 
and the steeel bridge, in tlie cut; tlu're is a big heavy cut then' that the rail- 
rojid goes through, and the .sand is thrown up, making quite a good sized 
mound, and tJiey were fin'd on, I think, from tluit plan'. I immediately 
spurred up my horse and started over to the section bous<', Init before I had 
gone vei’y far heavy tiring broke out from Wah'r T:iiik ITill toward the section 
house. 'flK're is a largi^ bfink, a railroad bank. Unit runs in this direction 
findicatingj and turns undi'r tlie steel bridge going to Ludlow. Below the 
steel bridge is the section house. The rofid follows this railroad track. On 
the side nearest Water Tank Hill, as 1 was riding there. 1 observed some 
heavy firing from tlie hill and dismounted and got behind the railroad bank 
with two men and returned the tire. I workeil around this railrojid cut on 
the opposite side of tlie road, which gave me pimti'ction, towfird the station, 
I found the deputies tlmt weri' there were driven b.ack from fill points except 
a few jiround the station liouse. Then ji lot of men came down from Berwiiid 
Oanyon and joined in with us, find we drove them from Water Tank Hill; and 
fibout 4 o'llock, or 5 o'l'lock 1 think, the fight was over. At 2 o’clock that 
morning a heavy snowstorm had .set in and all tlu'se men from Berwind Canyon 
had goni‘ back, and the situation of the station house is absolutely unmilitary 
for jirotection. and we abandoned that — that station. I in the mefintime had 
phoned Gen. Cluise. 

“Question. Excuse me, what date was tliat? 

“Answi'r. Well now, I tliiidv I luive a coj)y (jf n telegram that would give me 
that. It was the Saturday before the troops came in. 

“Question. The Sfiturday Ix'fore the troops came in? 

“Gen. CiiASK. I c.an givi* you that (bite. 

“Chairman Walsh. What wfis the date? 

“Gen, Ch.\sk. October 2.0, 1918, Sfiturday. 

“Question. Was tlnit the date, October 2 . 0 , as you remember it? 

“Answer (by Lieut. Linderfelt), It was the Saturday before the troops 
came in. 

“Question. How many deputies were (‘ngaged In that fight? 

“ Answer. Why, I should think we had, reguhir county deputies, about 23 
or 24. 

“ Question. And were there any other persons engaged in it outside of the 
reguhir county deputies on your .side? 

“ Answer. Except tliese men that came down from Berwind ; whether they 
were deimties or who they were I could not state. 

“ Question, About how many of them were there? 

“ Answer. About 00 I think. 

“Question. I interrupted you when you said you got the telegram from Gen. 
Chfise. 

“ Answer. That was to fix the date. 

“ Question. Can you give us any better information, Lieutenant, as to who 
these (K) men were? 

“Answer. I think possibly they were storemen, miners, mine guards, watch- 
men. They came to our assistance, and if they had not come to our assistance 
wc would have been wiped out.” 

Now, were you at Ludlow at that time, Mr. Doyle, October 25, when this 
trouble arose between the mine deputy sheriffs and the workers? 
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***.H'® f,®® " moment rrefeirlng to a momonindiiml, I 

olltH f "®r f'"* ^>t'> : l>Ht I may have been la the Trinidad 

^1 If® / “ ‘f,® V"'*’"'' ''■’’‘'■‘'‘t 0" t>io 23d of Oetober, at the time 

m the F, ‘ f liahlwIn-Felts laNiple, rather, brolce up tile furniture 

in the Foihes tent colony ; hut how long I remaineil there, I don’t exactly know 

notTt'fudZf^t H ‘"® you "-ore 

not at liUdlow at the time thi.s 

Air. Doyle (interrupting). No; I w„s not at Ludlow at the time of any 
linrticular trouble there. That is how I know that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, you observed from Taeut. Tandoi'felfs 
testimony, aecordiiif; to ids statement, that the deputies wen* assault(*d. that the 
hrst tire eamo from Ludlow. Do you care to say anything? as to tliat? 

Mr. Doyle. Weil, only tins: You must reniemher that it was acconliiw- to 
his statement. 


Commissioner Weinstock: Yes. Well, let me ask you lliis question .Air 
Doyle: If you were a juror and there were two witnesst's hromrlit before von’ 
both of equal credibility, you had no reason to disre^^ard eitlua* one amroue 
was an eyewitness and a participant and testified to what la* saw and wliat 
he heard and what he did, and the other was not an evewilness lua* a ])arllci- 
pant. Which testimony should carry mon* wei^dit wilh'you as a juror? 

Mr. Doyle. That would bo {governed a jjood deal by the circuinslances— the 
evidence of other witiu'sses and who also were eyewitness(*s who no doubt 
would testify in the same case, and wmuld be jroveriied bv the circumstaiu'es 
surroundiiq® it. If the (wldence from other witnesses and the facts shown 
and the instructions of the court showed me that that particular witness (hat 
you have named, evidi'iice should be taken, it would be taken bv me as a juror 
in that case and so consider(‘d. Dut taking® tin's as a case von are now statinjr 
there is only the evidence of one man, but after talking® to’th(>se miia'rs and at 
different times and talking® to otlieers of the union and others and eonsiderinf® 
the occupation of the man whose ((‘Stimony >oii luive just read and tlie 
nature of his hiisiness in that ti<dd, I am inclined to believe as a juror that T 
would have eonsiilerable wei.ulit comln.!? from other sources and oilu'r persons 
(‘qiially as jrreat. if not yreaP'r, tiian bis testimony Rives. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVell, are you in a position, Mr. Doyle, to discredit 
Lieut. Linderfelt’s testimony on this point? 

Air. Doyle. 1 talked a yreat deal to the miners down tlieri*, from general 
conversations with tliem— I don’t think tliat rlu* statement is correct. I don’t 
think the minei’S could have lieeii attackin.ir anybody- -tin* very htoks of tlie 
tliiuR; that tent colony itself Is so far nmmved fnun tin* mines that it must 
liave been the miners attacked and not the tent colony. It would seem to us 
that if tlie minei's— strikers— were doiuR (lie attaekiiiR.'it is natural tliey w’ouhl 
Ro to the mines. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At this tinu*. howiwer. you are not in a position 
to offer any testimony to dispute that? 


Air. Doyle. 1 was not an (*yewitne.ss. 


Commissioner Weinstock. Vou were not aiueyewu'tness? 
Air. Doyle. No. 


Commissioner Weinstock. I have a note liere sayiiiR tliat Clni’cnee Darrow, 
wlio is commonly rcRarded as tlie leRal repi'esentatlve of orRanized labor, is 
credited with tlie statement that no Rreat strike can be won on tlie part of 
labor without resort to violence. Does he voice tlie sentiment, so far as yon 
kmnv, of orRanized labor when he makes tliat statement? 

Air. Doyj.e. No, sir; I don't know' what liis interpretation of that Is, but I 
think that no strike can be won w ith violence. 


Commissioner Weinstoi’k. A"ou tliiiik that no strike can be won wMth violence? 

Air. Doyle. Tliat is my 

Commissioner AVeinstock ( iiiterriiptinR). A'oii disaRree, then, with the 
alleRed statement made hy Clarence Darrow’? 

Mr. Doyle. As to what I interpret tliat, yes. I don't know what Ills ineauinR 
of his statement is. hut my Interpretation of (hat w’ould he, I suppose, what yon 
mean; and if that is the interpretation of It. I disaRree with it. 

Commissioner M’einstoc'K. It has also been said that orRanized labor takes 
the ground tliat a labor strike is war, and that everything is justitled in war. 
Is that, so far as you know, Air. im.vlo, the attitude of organized labor? 

Mr. Doy].e. No. A strike is really an upset of industrial conditions; there 
is no doubt about that— out of wliich wair may grow’ as it did, I believe, in Colo- 
rado. But I don’t tliiuk a strike itself constitutes w’ar. 
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r’omrnissionoj* Wkinstoc K. Y'uu don't think it consititiitei^ war? ' 

Mr, Doylk. No, sir. 

Gominis.si()ner Wkinstoc k, Therofoiv you would not, speaking: as an official, 
think that everythinij: is JustitUsl in a strike? 

Mr. Doyle. No; 1 think everything honorable ami lawful would lx* justified 
in a strike. 

(Nniiniisslonei' AY'einstock. Do you believe that any powej- In this Republic 
other than the Govt'iinnent Itself should be permitted to resort to war? 

I\Ir. Doyle. I don'l think that any»>ne shouhl be. I don't think (iml himself 
Intendwl men should butcher one another. 1 don't think we ought to have war. 
No man 1ms a right to kill. It ha.s been .said, “Thou slmlt not kill.” No man 
should have a right to kill, whether the excuse i.s war or anything else; even 
hanging or capital punishment is wrong. 

(’omiiiissioner W'kix stock. YVell. under those eireumstances, of course, you 
(Ve!. 1 lake it, that no power in tlie Uepuhlic shouhl l>e permitted to re.s<>rL to 
wai' outside (»f the Government; and I suppose you would favor the Govern- 
meat going to war only as a defensive measure? 

xMr. I>ovi.E. Only in ease of invashm and taking of country from them. 

Oommi.ssioner \Veixsto( k. Exactly. The charge has Immmi mad(‘ that org.iii- 
ized labor the country over contributed to the funds of tbe Colorado mine 
strikm-s, whicli funds were used for llie express purpose of buying guns and 
ammunition to l)e us<‘d in fighting the eoiistitutlonal authorities of the Stale. 
Nt)w. did organized labor contribute to the funds of the Colorado mine stinkers, 
and were those fiinds u.sed for the i‘xpress purpose of buying guns and ammuni- 
tion? 

Mr. Doyle, Organized lalHU’ (ontribiited to the suppoit of tbe Colorado strike. 
Further tlmn that, as to what tli(‘y W(‘re u.s(‘d for, 1 iirefer to leave unsaid uu(jl 
such time as trials may he over with, or anything of I hat kind, for fear what I 
may say ma>' be wrongfully interpreted to the jury or court. But if there is 
any information in that line that I lie commission may want after what trials 
I may he involved in are over, witii i>ermlssion of counsel. I \\ould very gladly 
answer any question tiie commissjon might see fit to ask. 

(’(mimissioiier M'dxstock. t srnc Itut at thi.s time you decline to state 
whether any of those funds ceiitrilnited by org.anized labor iliroughout the 
could I'.v have boeu used for jiurclmses of guns and ammunition'.' 

Mr, IdOYi.E. At this time; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstckk. llav«‘ you any union onicials in (V>lorado, ^^r, 
T>(»yle. wlio advocate acts of violence in labor troubles'? 

Mr. Doyle. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you b(‘lie\e that unionists ;irt‘ Justified in vio- 
lating tbe law in an (d'l'ort to establish (be closed slioii? 

IMr. Dovi.e. No. sir; but T bavt* vm-y tixeii ideas on tin* closed slioj), and which 
I would like to oNjilain wIumi Hie opi>ortuiiity comes, but 1 do not lielitwe they 
are justified in violating any law on that. 

Commissioner Weinsiock, Ydu mejin that if you must choose hetween tin' 
clo.sed shop on tlie one haml, and, violating the law on tiie other hand, you Avould 
let the closed shop go. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyle. If it was necessary they would; if we were going to live up to 
the law. 

Commission^' AV linstock. 1 take it. Mr. D<iyle. from the testimony that has 
laN'ii snhinitted to Hie coimni.-^sifui by yourself and others, rliat the miners de- 
mand that they bo permitted to exercise their constitntlonal rights to join a 
union for any reason or for no reason? 

Mr. Doyle, Yds; we ilemaiid the right to hehuig to a labor organization. 

('<unmissioner Wein.stoi k. And if yon are deided tlmt right to j(»in a union 
for any reason tliat is satisfactory to the employers, that your constitutional 
riglils are being interfered with? 

Mr. Doyle. AVell. 1 iiresnme that would be 

Commissioner Weinstikk ( iiderrujditig). In other words, if I as your em- 
ployer .slauild say to you “ 1 forliid .vou to Join the union,” would that not he an 
interfm-mice witli your consHtutioiial rights? 

Mr. Doyle, Yes; and iii tld.s State you would he violating a law of the State. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Exactly, I think we will agree that an enqiloyer 
has constitutional rights, will we not? 

Mr. Doyle, rmloubtedly. 

Comnds-sioner Wkinstock. And if it is a crime, as I take it it must be in 
Colorado from Hi(‘ law which you tell me exists, for an employer to forliid his 
worker from joining a union, untl if that worker is to — if hi.s rights are to be 
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question being a broa.I iuKi general on*: I u.mllasribe^WviU-r; 

11!™ '11.5"!!"!!^'!’“ and lluit is tile assiinintioir tlaft a' n 


Your 
ki!Ju‘ 

tS Industry! bel™,!.; b^ I'a.V lt!f sll'V.a.Zvc^l ^ ‘EHoFi 

helng eonqsdied to join ,, laiKir ' ' 

\Nhile that is coiisidored, talkod of ns a ri.nlit, it is only nuisidorod in)on tlio 
they Dover go below the surface to discuss that and have it out 
And 1 uiiglit say Ikm'o (liat ai)yoiu‘ that 


wbUe that consldemirtldUed'Z'as a Hg.,ri; Is 

surface, and they never go below * 

whetlier it is u right or a wrong 

goes into an industry to work, if there is an organization in ttiat iudii.stry * he 
should he conij)elled to l>oconu‘ a lueiuher of that orL^anization 

tt, •''"i'lo.vV ef Ids eonstilu- 

tional right to employ a nominion man lor any reason or no iva.srin? 

Mr. D 0 Y 1 .K. Let me answer that (luestiou in my own way, and I tliink it will 

^ t'oinporismi. Wium tins coun- 

ti,\ uas ht St stalled and ther(‘ were only a <*om[)arativelv few men in the 
ISation, Ave did not imve tlie inslitutions ll.at wo l.avc* lo-dav-that is the 
siihdivision into cities and counties and States. el<',-lnit as the nonulatio’n im 
creased it was necessary to have the form of government estahlished lhat we 
liave and ri'cognize to-day. And the indivlflual members of that sociidv or 
government, whether they come from a foreign country or wm’o Imrn here if 
they live in that society must abide liy its laws or suffer the con.seMiiemvs, and 
not only must they ahidi' hy tlu* laws and rules and ri'gulations laid down, hut 
they must coni rilmte their supiiort to thi‘ maiiitenanci* of those laws. Th(‘v 
(an not exmeise tlu; full friuMlom of liberty tlu\\ had before wIumi then^ were* 
a comparatively few pimph' living in this country, but tluw must sncritice a 
portion of their individual freedom, as the lndian> did, for the bmielit of society. 
They recognize that eondition. and llu‘ pisiple as a whole forbid certain rights 
to the individual for the lieiudit id’ the whoh‘, and tlu\v give np tlunr jiersonal 
rigiits and liluTties to tlie ('xpait of when* their neighbors’ riglds hogdn, and 
they, as Individual units of lhat .soriely. in that way contrihnie to that socic'ty 
as a whole. The same thing existed in industrial life in the iM'ginning, anii 
the time was when tlio pi'ojile Individmilly raised cattle and ImtchenMl them, 
curing tlu* hides and making their own hoots and shoes, or, in otlu'r Avords’ 
handled tlu* raAv materiaJ rlirongh all of its stagvs, from the tirst to the tlnished 
product; it was all done hy the om* individual; hut now thousands of hands 
handle it from the time of the raw mab'rial Ui> to the linlshed iwoduet ; so (hat 
industry lias eAolv(*d into tlu* .sinu* comph'x stag** as Ave tind in the' ca.se of 
g()veiimu*nt, and that being (he case, 1 .say that ea<li individual in that in- 
dustry — in (hat industrial lib* — should lu* comp(*ll(*d to conti'ihnte to the sup- 
imrt (d’ decent conditions, fair hours, eto., just as (he individual has doiii* in 

socit*(y. Now. l(*t us take an illustrailon ; let us say that 

Cummissioiu'r Wkinstoc Ia (inicrruptiug). If 1 timlerstand you correctly. Mr. 
Doyle — my underslauding from Avliat you now*state is that you would (*stah!ish 
u hiAv comiielling them to join a union Avheihcr he aa’us Avilling to or not. 

IMr. Doylk. Until some lK*ttcr systi'm is found — uniil tlu*ri‘ is something 
found that Avill lake the place of unions, as the unions are to-d.ay, and prok'ct 
all of tlu* Avorkiiien as individual cogs iu that machiiu* — unril soiiiethiug better 
is found, evei'.v man .should he compelled to bo a member, just as every man is 
C'Oinpelli*(l to pay his taxes. 

If I started to kee]) jiigs in a n'sidenee district of tlu* city clo;u* to wlicro 
you lived, you Avould have me s(o[>, you wiuihl liave me arrested; and I claim 
lhat iu a mine Avhei’e aOO men are Avorking and an individual, say an 
American, comes In any says, “ I Avill do as I please,” and takes a naked, light 
into the mine, or does anything (hat contributes to loss of life or iujury to tlie 
luen in that mine, lu* should he prohibited from doing that. It is (he same as 
iu the case of the pigs. 

(Commissioner AVki.\.sio( ic. I understaiul your doctrine, then, to he this, and 
it is a ueAv one to me and it is a revelation to me, tliat if you hmi tlie fioAver — 
and I take it you are siieaUIng officially, as you are lu*re represeiding your 
organization — yon Avould coiiuiel (‘very workman to join tlie union, whetlier he 
AA'auted tt) or not? 

Mr. Doyle. I Avould tell him to do nothing in attempting to (‘xerei.se hi.s 
so-called American freedom— not to do anytliing that Avould jeopardize his 
fellOAV Avorkman, hut to do just tlie same as he Avoidd as a member of society. 
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('Nniinjissroner Weinstock. You would compel every workmnn to join a union? 

Mr. Doyj-e. I would coiniud him to live up to the standard of decency and an 
America n living? wa#;e, and to do nothing to Injure a man 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Well, now 

I\Ir. Doyle (interrupting). Wait a minute. If there was a union in the 
industry in whiclj he worked I would tell him to belong to it. If tliero was a 
substitute, something better, and the American 7 )eople waked up to (he fact that 
the same doctrine should apply in Industrial life as in society, in the Govern- 
ment, it might take the place of the union. 

Ccnnmissioner Weinstock. Now, you luive explained at full length what your 
id(‘a.s ar(' 

ISfr. Doyi,e (interrupting). Not at full length. [Laughter.] 

Chairman M’ai.stt, IjCt u.s have order, pli'use. 

Commissioner WErNSTocK. Well, you have explained at considei’able length, 
and T take it that it is your idea — ami ask you If it is not your Idea— that if 
you had the power you uould compel me, as a worker, to jr)in a union w liether 
I wanted to or not? Answer that yes or no. 

Dir. Doyi.e. I can not answer that yes or no; that would also depend upon 
circumstances. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. What would be the circumstances? 

Dll'. Doyle. One of I hem was, just as I mentioned to you a while ago, that 
if you could get the conditions — if there was a miracle worked — and there 
should be some ollu'r thing found to lake the jdace of that whii-h we are trying 
to use by organized labor to protect ourselves against those conditions in 
industrial life. I would not force you to j(>in the union. 

Coiinnissioner Weinstock. Take the conditions as we find them in the United 
States of Anu'rica at this very hour, would you conipel me as a workei- to join 
a union Jiml com])eI every other workman to join the union whether 1 or he 
wanted to or not ? 

Mr. Doyle. I would compel 1dm to join the nnimi on the same principles that 
I would compel a man to join tlie society or the government or city or county 
or State wdiere he lives — after tlie industry had reached that stage in its devel- 
ojmieut where it iic'eame so ecnnplieated tiuit the human part of the individual 
workman has been completely lost sight of. Something must he evolved. 

If. as in the early days, you and I were working side by .side as employer 
and employee, only the two of us, and I were to get hurt, you would show your 
human si(ie and stop your work in order to personall.v assist mo and give me 
aid: but if yon emploVed 10,000 ir.en and you were sitting in your oflice like 
Kockefelior in New York you would not run to my assistance. There must bo 
sonietldng to take the place of that. 

Commissioner Weinstock, We are not speaking about an.\ sp(‘cific case or 
industry or locality hut in regard to the principh'S involved. 

Dir. Doyle. That is vhat I am doing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I want to make sure that I understood you rightly, 
jind your attitude. And I have understood you, that if yon hud tlie power, and 
conUi inak(’ the law, yon would ‘estahlish a compulsory law compelling every 
V. age earner to join a union. Is tliat riglit ; yi'S or no? 

Dfr. D()yi,e. I would not answer that .ves or no for the reason that this is 
going into the record, and I do not intend my record to be shown to a man, 
who may never have gone into this thing as I have us an individual workman 
and not understand the actual conditions, and have him get on the stand and 
say. “His answers are unfortunate; they deny the workmen tlieir proper free- 
dom as an individual citizen,” without liaving anything in that record to show 
why my answer was made, and to show that we believe that tlie great mass of 
people have not y(>t come to recognize tliat th(‘ .same conditions slionld prevail 
in industrial life as in society and tliat what is good for us in our social rela- 
tions is good for us in our industrial organizations in the treatment of the 
individual unit. 

Commissioner AVeinstoi k. Where would you draw the line? Where would 
you compel a man to join and where would you refrain from compelling him to 
join, from your ]>oint of view. Dir. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyle. I think that tlie industry itself would answer that, according to 
the nature of the work. For instance, in the making of matches I believe 
they all might to be organized, even though there were only five men they 
ought to belong to it. 

Coinmissionej* Weinstock. Anil be made or compelled to belong to It? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 
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Commissioner Wetnstock. By law? 

Mr. Doyle. Either by law or by recognizlnj; the principle. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do yon reconcile that theory or doctrine or 
philosophy with the doctrine that has been announced and [)ronoiinced l)y the 
American Federation of Lal)or, of wliich I take it you are a member in good 
standing, that tlie American Federation of Labor is opposed to any kind of com- 
pulsion? They don’t want compulsory arbitration; they don’t want compulsory 
inquiry ; they don’t want compulsory minimum wages. Now, if that voices tlie 
sentiment of organizwl lalmr of America, and I think it does voice that senti- 
ment among tlie highest in intelligence of organized labor in Ana'rica, how do 
you reconcile that with youi* statement that you would use compulsion? 

Mr. Doyj.k. I do not athmipt to compare my intelligence with that of Samuel 
Gomiiers or any other great lender of American unions; but I do say that if 
the American people, and esi>ecially em]»loyers, are bliml to the fact that the 
principles of government in this country should also apply to industrial life 
as well as union life, it ought to lu^ shown to them that Ihut siioiild be the 
condition, and no enqiloyer ought to b(‘ afraid to practice in his industry what 
we practice in our governmenlal alTairs. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. With tlu' senliment of tlu' n'presenlaiives, the rep- 
resentative body of the Auu'rican Fed(‘rali<m of Labor, as I havi' Just ex- 
jiressed it, you would still resort to comimlsion? 

Mr. Doyf.k. ^I’he American Federation of Labor favors compulsion in the 
sense that I speak of it, for it has no olijectlons, or never raised any, against 
the form of govermneiit under which we live, and we are all compi'lled as citi- 
zens— and if we are not citizens liorn we must take out our naturalization 
papers — to live up to those laws and obey them. Is not that ('ompulsion? 
If we were birds flying in the air we would have absolute freedom, but as 
members of society we must forego certain liberties for the Ixmidit of the whole; 
and the American Federation of Labor I never heard denounce that as a right 
theory. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, coming back to my original fpiestion. I 
want to make sure that I understand you rightly, I don’t want to get a wrong 
impi'cssion of your attitude and your point of view. 1 have gathered from 
what has been said in the last 10 or 15 minutes that this is substantially your 
jiosition, and I take it you are speaking oHicially; that the worker shall not 
only be permitted to exercise his constitutional right of Joining a union, but 
that he shall be compelhsl by law to Join a union, but that the mine owner 
on the other hand shall not be iierniitti'd to exercise his constitutional right in 
employing union or noniiiuon men as he prefers? 

Mr. Doyle. Are you through? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, 

Mr. Dolx^e. I will make anothm- explanation. The theory that most employers 
have and always begin on, and that the gimeral public have always stH'ined to 
adhere to, is that we do have the right to work for whom we ifliaise and where 
we please and when we please an<l on what terms we please as free' Anu’ri(*ans; 
and that that is the only brand of freedom. J cmiin that that Itself Is not even 
freedom under the conditions as we find them to-day. We find wi’allli concen- 
trated; we find the Kockefeller interests that are fighting ns. They control 
every walk of life, industrial and social, in the Nation, and they say, if I 
understand your question, that we have the right as free Americans to work 
for whom we please and work wlu're we jilea.se and when wc iilease, and 
“Why interfere with that?” is the policy of the employer. I want to say 
that that right does not exist, but I want to say the wrong does exist that 
we have to work for the wages otferod or starve to deatli. 

Now, if I had the right to work for whom and wliere and when I pleased 
I would come to you to-morrow. I would resign as a member of a union 
and I would come to you to-morrow and dimiand to work in your nfllce, as a 
lawyer, say, $5 a day,* four hours a day, woi‘k every other day; that would be 
trying to put into practice the theory of American frecxlom— to work for whom 
and whore and when you pleased. And the employers claim that unU‘ss you 
allow that riglit you are interfering with their rights. I can not see that at all. 

Commissioner MTinstock. As a good, law-abiding citizen, Mr. Doyle, I am 
sure you take the ground that every citizen ought to he permitted to enjoy all 
the privileges the law gives; is that not so? 

Mr. Doyle. I certainly do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And does or does not the law give the employer 
the right to employ a union or a nonunion man as he prefers? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes ; it does. 

38819— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 7 C2 
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Commissioner Wetnstock, Then when you go to him ami say» ^‘You shall 
not employ a nonunion man,” are you not robbing him of his right under the 
law? 

Mr. Doytj:. Does not nature tell me I have a right to freedom? And am I 
not submissive to the law when I agi*ee to surrender a certain part of my free- 
dom for the good of society? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Doylk, If that is true, in order to obtain the Iilghest degree of freedom 
that a man can have in this country, why slioiild not the same principle of 
righteousness obtain in industrial and union life the same as applies there? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not understand you. You are talking in 
language that is not comprehensible to me. I asked you, does the law give the 
emi)loyer tJie right to employ union or nonunion men, and you say yes. 

air. Doyle. Yes; but 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). One moment, please. You say 
tiie law gives that right. I ask you if you are not robbing me of a privilege 
that the law gives me, and you make a statement tliat 1 can iiQt reconcile 
with iny question. 

Mr. Doyle. Speaking of a right, I would call it a privilege instead of a 
right 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Pardon me; it is more than a 
privilege. It is a right, exactly tlie same as you say you have tlie rigid to 
join the union. 

Mr. DoYf-E. Was it right when the law gave employers the privilege of owning 
slaves in tlie South? 

Commissioner Weinstock. It was their rigid 

Mr. Doyle (interrupting). No, sir, never; that never was tlielr right. 

CoinmivSsioner Wein.stock. At that time it was legal under the law. 

Mr. Doyle. J^egal does not make it right, unless it is inorjilly right. 

Coniinissioner Weinstock. That may bo so, Init tlie law gives you that iirivl- 
legc and the bnv giv<‘S you the right to exercise it. 

Mr. DoyjJ':. I said it was a privilege; yon said it was a right. 

Coniinissioner Weinstoi’K. I have a right to stop at any hotel in Denver 
tliat I please, hut if you or .Toncjs or Brown or Smith comes in and says, 
“ You can not stop liere, you must stop somewhere else,” 1 am robbed of that 
right. 

Mr. Doyle. Legality does not give a right, unless it is a moral right; tliat 
is my idtgi. If it was legal to hold slaves in the South, it was not a moral 
right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, 1 understand, it is your idea tliat you and 
I should observe the laws with a string tied to it; that we should dotormino 
for our.selves whether a law is righteous or unrighteou.s, and tliat if we deciile 
it is an unngJiieous law we shall deliberately break it, because we think it is 
an unrigldoous law, rqgardle.ss of what the majority may think. 

Idr. Dovj.e. No, sir; v*e should sulTer the consequences of any unrighteou.s 
law until it is broken. 

Comini.ssioner Weinstock. You are right tliere; but so long as they are tlie 
laws am I to bo robbed of my rights under that law? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir; tlie peofile uiaier tliat law ought to suffer for having 
tolerated the p(‘Oj)le that made tliat law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We agree on that, exactly, 

Mr. Doyik. I am glad we agr(*e once. 

Commissioner B^einstock. Now, .‘=:ince the law gives the employer to-day the 
right to employ a union or a nonunion man, would you rob him of that right 
he has under the law? 

Mr. Doylk I would attempt to show him that while perhaps it was his legal 
right, that it was a moral wrong; and if I could not get him into a conference 
w’ith me and get him out of his “ I am holler than thou ” attitude, I would go 
before the world, a.s I have, and endeavor to show them that that was ab- 
solutely wrong, and not only wrong, but that he should consent to a con- 
ference to adjust the matter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you and I disagree about the righteousness of 
a certain law, and I tried to convince you that you should abrogate your right, 
that you should waive It, and I failed to convince you, and you continue to 
feel tiiat you are Jusllfled in exercising the right that the law gives you, am 
I to infer that by other measures, unfair measures, I should try to prevent 
you from carrying out what you believe to be your right under the law, 
simply because you and I can not agree about it? 
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Mr. Doyzjl Under tlioae circumstances I would say that where the exercise 
of tliat legal right — we will call it legal privilege on your part~MS an em- 
ployer, causes loss of life, or stunts tJ»e growth of society, intellectual or pliys- 
Icnl, that I would go forth and preach the gospel and tell those men they 
must do everything to create influence against the ideas that you liad such a 
right and coraiiel you to release your hold on what was your legal privilege, 
as a matter of technicality, but wliich was a moral wrong. 

Commissioner Wkinstoc^k. We are at one on that ; that is, if I can not con- 
vince you that it is wise and just and proper fur you to abrogate the rights 
and privileges that the law gives you, I would he thoroughly justitied in going 
out as a missionary and creating public sentiment by all legitimate methods 
to change the law and take that right from you; but pending the change oi’ 
the law, liowover, have I any right to interfere with you in the exercise of 
your privileges under the law? 

Mr. Doyle. Your tirst question led up to tliat, whether I believed a mati 
should be forced into a union, and 1 said — I answer(‘(l that by referring to 
the theory of our government. Now you are coming down from generality to 
a particular case. 

Cjommissioi»er AVeinstock. It applies generally, not to any parlicului* locality 
or employer, but to all employers and all localities; It deals with the principle 
and not wilh any particular case. 

Air. Doyle. All right; I think the principle is that everyone should he a 
niemher of that industrial — call it union, or fraternity, or whatever you want 
to call it — as we are in social life, and if not, tlieii I think that all the find- 
ings of this commission will not solve the question. 

(^)mmissi()iier Weinstouk. Then, do you believe, in summing up, that so 
far as it is a law, and under that law the employer has a right to employ who- 
ev'CM’ he pleases, that he should he uHowcmI to exercise his right under the law? 

Mr. Doyle. A’^es; and I would say that lo-morrow, if the operators of this 
^lale Avere pormitled by their master, Air. Itockefeller, to go into a conference 
wltJi us as repi’esentatives of the miners, or sonie other man, if they are 
afraid of me — that if they were to go into a conferences and make a settle- 
ment with the miners’ rei)r(‘sentatives, that the men going to work as non- 
union men, and going into the same mine as the union man, it would not he 
long, whetlier it was a legal right or not, they would bo for it, because they 
would sec the justice of it. Kuvon't emr men gone to work since the strike lias 
been called off with those who have been at work while we Avere on sti'ikeV 

(Commissioner Welvstock. May 1 ask this question, Air. Doyle; Does the 
union demand as its right tiny jirivilegcs tliat it is not Avilliiig to grant to 
otliers? 

Air. Doyle. Not that I knoAV of. 

(Commissioner AVeinstock. In other Avords, yuur union demands no special 
favors, no special iirivi leges? 

Air. Doyle. 1 think not. 

Coininissiouer AVeinstock. It is Avilling to give to others the same rights and 
llie same privileges it demands for itself? • 

Air. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

(Cunnnissionor Weinstoi’K. Furthermore, I lake it, the attitude of your union 
is, you do not ask unreasonable things? 

Air. Doyle. 1 tliink not. AVe can not get the reasonable, much less the un- 
reasonable. 

Doinniissioner AATunstock. AA'liat AA’ouhl lie the attitude of your union if this 
Avas to happen: If the employers should come to yuur organization and say to 
you, “ Oeiitlemeii, Ave are prepared to enter into an agreement Avith you, but 
*we want to frankly tell you this: AA'e anticipate that sooner or later we are 
liable to lm\’e trouble Avith you; there is liable to be a strike and liable to be 
violence. Now, in ord<n’ that we may be able to protect ourselves at that 
time, Ave want you to agree to u.st^ your hands to make ammunition and to 
make guns for us, which we shall have at our command to use against you in 
the event of a strike or trouble.” AVhat Avould be the answer of yonr union to 
the employei-s if they made that demand on you aud made that one of the con- 
ditions of agraunen’t? 

Air. Doyle. I don’t quite get your drift You mean they wanteil the coal 
miners to cease mining coal and go into a munition factory? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Yes; and furnish them AvIth ammunition and 
other instruments of defense and offense. Would you regard that as a reiuson- 
able demand on the part of the employer? 
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Mr. Doyle. No; I think not, for the reason that the coal miners* union could 
not inaJie a contract for a munition factory, since we take jurisdiction only 
around coal mines, and it might be there was an organization in a munition fac- 
tory with whom the owners of that factory should make their contract. 

Commissioner Wein stock. In other words, I take it you would look upon it 
as SI very iinresisonable and very unfair demand on the part of the employers 
to Sisk the workers to put machinery of any kind, I don’t care what it is, ‘into 
the hands of the enifiloyers, knowing it would be used against the workers 
themselves in case of trouble? 

IMr. Doyle. I don't see that it has any connection. 

Commissioner Mkinstock. To make the workers large) v an instrument of 
their own possible destruction? 

Mr. Doyrj<:. They are that a good deal now. 

Commissioner M linstock. Sufipose it was a stipulaied condition on the part 
of the erniiloyer, would that be fair? 

Mr. Doyle. I think I can explain with an illustration, that if Congress was in 
session and some Congressman should introduce a bill to take over the rail- 
roads of the United States, or buy them over, and some man should come up 
and offer to amend it by making it unlawful for a druggist to sell turpentine 
in anything but pint bottles; thei*e is no connection there at all; they don’t 
associate one with the oIIut so far as the industry is concerned. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Have you a copy of the contract or agreement that 
is submitted to the employers for their signature? 

Mr. Doyle. I have none with me. I think I furnished them to some of the 
oflicers of this commission ; there may be some around somewliere. 

Commissioner Lennon. There is an Illinois contract. 
l\rr. I)o^ LE. I thiidc I can get one for you. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. I’erhaps I have one here. 

Mr. Doyle. I might make a correction here — they must he submit ted, hut 
there is no arbitrary submission of a [larticular contract. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Will you be good enough to look at this contract 
and tell me wliether or not it is the sort of agreement usually submitted to em? 
ployers for their signature? 

Mr. Doyle. Ye.s, sir; I think that is a eopy of liie last agreement entered 
into between the various Indi'pemlout eomiiauies who signed since the ('xpira- 
tion of the last? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Light here in (.’olormlo? 

Mr. Doylt:. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And tliat would he the agroomont — the character 
of the agreement that you would expect the employers working nonunion em- 
ployers to sign if tliey wanted to do business with tlie organization? 

Mr. Doyij^:. Provided they agreed to it, but not necessarily tliat one. If tliey 
came into conference with us, the whole substance of that or face of it might 
be changed before the agreement is entered into. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. I liiid in article 4 of this proposed agreement this 
statement : 

“Tile operators agree to clieck off all dues, initialion foes, linos, assessments 
from the miners and mine laborers, also checkweighmen fees, for which an order 
shall be sigiuNl by each miner or mine laborer, addressed to the operator, and 
shall be In the following form, to wit: 

“To : I hereby authorize you to deduct, from time to time from 

whatever sum may from time to time bo due me while in your employ, what- 
ever sum may be due from me as dues, initiation fees, lines, and assessments to 
any local of tlic Ignited Aline AVorkers of America to which I may belong as 
may from time to time bo reiiorted to you by the secretary of the said local, and 
to pay the same to the seen'tary of the said local ; and also to deduct, from 
time to time while in your employ, such sura as may from time to time be due 
from me to the checkweighmen at the mine at whicli I am employed, and to 
pay the same to the checkweighman. It Is understood that the checkweigh- 
man’s wages shall have preference over other deductions.' After powder, oil, 
and cotton are paid for the union deductions above provided for shall be made.’’ 
That Is a correct reading, is it? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir; I believe that Is a correct reading of the form. 
Commissiomu* AVeinstock. Will yon be good enough to inform the cbmtnls- 
Bion how these fees, due fees, as.sessments from the miners, are used, how they 
are distributed, what different funds do they go Into? 

Mr. Doyij;. The dues, the dues that would be charged to any member, they are 
to go to tlie maintenance of the institution of which those people are members. 
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In our organization, under our rules, say 50 cents, the lulninium dues are 50 
cents, 25 cents 

Commissioner Weinstock. Pardon me. What is the initiation fee? 

Mr. Doyle. That varies according with the districts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is it in your district? 

Mr. Doyle. It has been as low 50 cents. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Initiation? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstoc’k. And 50 cents dues? 

Mr. Doyle. Fifty cents minimum 

(Chairman Walsit. Give the minimum and maximum in the district, Mr. 
Doyle, while yon are at it, please? 

Mr. Doyle. Fifty cents is the minimum for tines. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is tlie inaximnni? 

Mr. Doyle. Maximum, 65 cents 

Commissioner Weinstock. Based upon what? 

]\ir. Doyi.e. Cents per month. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I moan the initial itui fee; wliat is tlie minimum 
initiation fee? 

Mr. Doyle. Tlie minimum was 50 cents, regular. 

Commissioner Wkcnstock. What is the inaxinmm? 

Mr. Doyle. Ten dollars. 

CommissiontT Weinstock. Maxlninin? 

Mr. Doyle. Itognlar $10 initiation, onlinary: iindt'r dispensation It has been 
as low as 50 cents. But it has hetai jilaced in tlie constitution to he (*harged 
$25 for inexperienced miners, but I know of none over liaving been collected at 
$25. 

(kiininissionor Weinstock. Now, be good enough to explain just how these 
funds are distributed. 

Mr. Doyle. Tiie dues wliich arc collected by the local secretary as shown 
tli(‘ro. 25 ci'iits per capita per montli forwarded to tlie international organiza- 
tion. In the Slimmer months in this district 10 cents and in the winter months 
25, when the dues an' im'reased to 65—50 cents in tiio siimim*r and 65 in the 
winter. Thi’ee cents, I think, to the State federation of labor, i>er capita, per 
month; and the balance in the local treasury; all initiations in the local 
tn'asiiry. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Now’, wdiat proportion of that goes into 
yoiir strike fund? 

Mr. Doyle. None, except such as may bo authorized by the international 
executive lioard from the general treasury, the general nccumnlatioii of this 25 
cents per capita tax. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, 25 cents a montli? 

Mr. Doyle. Per member. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Twentydive cimls a montji ]»(T nuin goes into the 
general fund? 

Mr. Doyle. Y('S. . • 

Commissioner Weinstoi'k. General strike fund? 

Mr. Doyte. Not gi'iH'i-a) strike, general fund, for expenses, for organizers, 
otfieers, and every tiling. 

f 5 nnmlssioner Weinstock. Do the strike iKuietils come out of that general 
fund? 

Mr. Doy’le. Tliey come out of that, .iiist the same as a man wamld pay strike 
lienehts, unless an as.sessinent wuis put on for special strike services. 

Commissioner Weins'I’ock. There are special assessments levied for strike 
piii’posesV 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVetNvStock. Now^ the ]nirposc of this article 4 is to use the 
machinery of the employer to gather and to collect these moneys? 

]\lr. Doyle. That wording that you just read is not tlie wording of the United 
Mine Workers ; is not gotten up by the mine workers, but is a document written 
and put into the first agreement that it was put Into in this State by the em- 
ployers themselves for the purpose of liaving protection, as they said, each of 
tlie miners signing one of those; and they kept that for protection in case an 
individual wanted his dues back again, something of that kind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Supposing an employer, basing it on article 4, 
takes the ground that he does not propose to use his machinery for the union, 
wdiat is the attitude of the union? 
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Mr. Doyle, Wo have no such power to force; will probably try to 
get that, and if ho will not agree to the check off, and we can- not get him 
to do it, why, it will have to be dropped. We vvlil have to work along without 
It. We have contracts of that kind. 

Comniissionor Weinstoc’k. That is, you have contracts wliere article 4 is 
entirely eliminated? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

CommissioiKM* Weinstock. Have you any such contracts, for example, in 
the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Doyi.e. M’e have none as the one written up, but I think that the sub- 
stance will be, the effect will be — at the settlement of this strike — we will 
have such contracts. Some of the independent operators, I understand, have 
no\v informed our president th.at they will continue along the same conditions 
as they have, as to conditions under which the contract pictured out or agreed 
to, and that there is some queslion as to whether some of tliem are going to 
collect dues off’ tlie men. If they do not, onr mem1)ers will have to pay their 
dues direct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then am I to understand that it is optional with 
the employi'r whether they will accept or reject article 4? 

Mr. Dovi.E. Cndouhledly. It is a voluntary contract and if he does not enter 
into it, ho cerlairdy has the right not to enter into it We maintain tliis 
contract is an advantage to him — it will be advantageous to him to accept it 
with article 4 in — and believe we can sliow' him by argninent tliat it Is. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. lint if yon should fail to convince him (hut it is 
to his interest to adopt article 4, ami to n.se ids machinery of collection, w’ould 
yon insist upon it? 

Mr. Doyle. I believe that had the HockefelkM* ititerests poriiiitt(‘(l their ofhee 
hoys here in the State to have gone into conference with ns, and if the only 
thing at stake w'as ailiclo 4, and tliat alone was the thing that wwld prevent 
or cause a strike, tliere would have ht'cn no strike in (Colorado. 

Commissioner Welystock. Have there been any instances, to your knowl- 
edge, Mr. Doyle, wliere iiidependent oj>erators have objected to article 4, and 
it was insisted upon by the unions, and they had to snhscrilx' to it? 

Mr. Doyle. I tliink not. I think the biggest ohj(*c(ion by any of tiie inde- 
pendent operators was the queslion of price. They claimed tliat the higgr'i* 
operators wc're going to put them out of hnsine.ss if they signed the union 
contract, and it W'oiild he hard enough financjally for them to get along, with- 
out being embarrassed ])y any 10 per cent incr(‘as(‘ in wages. 

Commissioner Wetxstock. I take it, then, that tluTc has been no case, so far 
ns you know*, where an op(‘ra1or who is dealing with yonr union, has signed that 
contract ntider protest without article 4? 

Air, Doyle. I do not remember of any single protest particularly over article 
4. I remember some company did not want to sign a contract, w’ould rather 
let it go without signiqg a contract until a general settlement, for fear that 
if they signed for two years, under tlie provisions of this contract, they w’onld 
ho held for two yc'ars, unless we agreed In writing that we would not, if the 
strike were settled upon any otlun- general basis. P>ut w’(‘ told them onr W'ord 
W’as good, wlieii w'e gave it, and it has ho(*n good since. Th(\v fell hack to tlie 
old price. 

Commissioner WurNSTorK. Well, then, T gather, nidess I misunderstand yon, 
Mr. Doyle, that ai’ticle 4, compelling the empl<Lver to deduct from the wages 
of every mdn in the mine a certain amount to he turned over to the union, 
is a purely optional matter with the employer, and that the organization — 
your union — does not insist upon that? 

Mr. Doyle. You can not force any employer lo acci'pt it unless it w’as stipu- 
lated, and wlien he gets a little bit of business iidelligence into liis head he 
will return to that and regret that he had not done it earlier. 

Commissioner Wetnstoc’k. Then do you say tiiat there have htH'u contracts 
without sectiotn 4? 

Mr. Doyle. It has been done in many instances. 

Cx)mmlssioner Wei.nstock. In Colorado as w’cll as elsewhere? 

Mr. Doyle. It is no doubt also in Colorado and elsewhere. 

Commissioner WETNS'rocK. Has it been done In Colorado? 

Mr. Doyle. They do exist In Colorado. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When w’as this clieck-off system initiated in 
Colorado? 

Mr. Doyle. I am not certain. I came here in 1907. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Was It in operation then? 
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Mr. Doti®, It was ta ^^ration them. But I think I could make a gwal guess 
at it, someu’^her* ajxmnd 1904 or 1905, I shoukl judge. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose you have been cx^gnizant, or a parry 
to praeticaily every contract that has b^n entered into Kliice you liave bOi*n 
secretary, signing it as an official? 

Mr. Doyle. Since I have been secretarj% I Imve been, very closely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you recall any one contract during yonr 
career as secretarj" where section 4, at the request of the employer, was elimi- 
nated ? 

Mr. Doyle. I can’t particularly mention any section 4. I do not know of 
any of them, but I can tell you that it is not so much article 4 as it is the 
fact of whether or not one can technically enforce them. 

I might say in connection with that I do not remember any particular in- 
stance of No. 4, if such ever occiirrcxl with article No, 4, but I do know of 
instances, one in particular, where the organization pennilled certain inde- 
pendent operators to operate under union conditions without even signing any 
article or agreement — the reason being that this independent ojxu'ator had 
certain sums due from him to the bank, and the bank was so eonnected v ith 
the i)owers that be, that they would crush him imiiKMliately ; and he was un- 
able to produce coal until sncli time as we wonhl reach a certain part of the 
mine, and until he reached tlmt point, he had neede<l much of this money 
from this hank; and we permitlcHl liim to work under uni(m conditions with- 
out over signing a contract at all, in order that he would ])e saved from 
destruction by reason of pressure being bixmglit to l>ear on the bank to make 
the hank call his note. 

Commissioner Weinktoc'K. You mlsunderstaml the purpose of the question. 
The point has been raistxl by employers that the union arbitrarily endeavors 
to compel the eniidoyer to use hi.s machinery to collect the money from the 
worlcers to l)e used against the employer in a strike, and lhat the employer 
strenuously objects and protests to btang a part of the machinery for hi.s own 
destruction? 

Mr, Doyle. Well, the C, F. & I, and the Rooky INiountain Fuel, and the Victor- 
Amerlcan Fuel Co. of this State have no such right to make any such claim 
of their own ktmwledge because they don’t know it. They don’t oven know 
whether we horns under our hat; they have never met us in conferenco 
or anywhere else. Until they do meet us and find to Ihcir salisfaction, tliey 
haven't any anthoriiy or right to make any such statomeni ; but they could 
have found out to their satisfaction before, hud they cutored into conference. 

Commissioner Wi:i.vst<k'k. Then you think and you wsint to leave the im- 
pression that the union (lo(‘s not compel the employer to agree to article 4, un- 
less it is entirely acceptable to him? 

l\Tr. Doyi.e. If they forced th(‘ strike upon the Colorado miners, which has 
just Iw'en called off, on the strength of article 4. th(\v have done themselves 
an injustice as well as everybody else, and they shojihl have ho(m men enough 
to come to us and find out whetlier article 4 would be enforc(xl. 

Commissioner WErNSTO(Ui. You were preient, you say, during part of the 
time that Mr, Linderfelt: tostificxl? 

]\Tr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you may have heard the testimony to the 
effect that an agreement was reached helwe(‘u the authoT'ities — I think It, w.a.s 
hetwc'en the militia and the strikers — ^to this effect: It was the purpt^se of the 
militia, as I recall it, to disarm both sides. The strikers, according to the 
testimony of Lieut. Linderfelt, agrml to tuim in their arms if the o})eratofS 
would turn in tliolrs. Whereupon the militia gathered in all the arms and 
nriiinunition of the operators, but the workers only turiH'<l in a small fraction of 
their arms and amiminition, hiding the greater part of their arms and nramu- 
nitiou, and thereby not kivping faith — bixuiking their promise. What Is the 
answer to that statement on the jiart of the miners? 

Mr. Doyi.e. I would state that I do not believe it is oorixxt when they say 
tlmt the operators turned in their arms and ammunition. 1 think that Oiey 
kept out a good deal of it. I think that what tJiey did turn in they turned in 
lor the purpose of being used by their mine guards to l>e later enlisted In the 
militia. I do believe that the miners turned over a great deal of their arms, 
although I was not present in the southern field at tlie time, but some they didn’t 
turn in, just as I wouldn’t turn any over If I were 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you promised to do so? 

Mr. Doyle. If martial law was in effect— if martial law had been declared and 
Gen. Chase and Houghton were to go to Denver and disarm the iieople in Den- 
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ver, and there was something going on and I was objecting to it; for Instance, 
like this; I would never turn over my weapons of self-defense to guard my 
horiH‘ when men like Gen. Chase and MaJ. Boughton — I should hide them out 
and he ready to protect myself, not only from those whom they were pretending 
to protect me from, hut possibly from some of the members of the institution of 
tlie militia tlint w(‘re proposing and pretending to protect my home. 

Commissioner WKrxsTocK. Ts it or is it not a fact, Mr. Doyle, that the strikers 
did agree to turn in their arms if the operators would turn in their arms? 

Ml*. Dovt.k. That statement has been made. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. Is it a fact? 

Mr. Doyle. It is a fact that it has been made. 

Conimissioner Weinstock. Is it a fact that the strikers did not turn in all of 
their arms? 

Mr. Doyle. T would not doubt it. I think they were wise if they did not. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Then that lu’omise was not made in good faith? 

Air. Doyi.e. I do not laiow who made the promise. The organization, you will 
understand, would not be responsible if any man, a member of it, if he did not 
put milk in his coffe<‘ in the morning; neither would it be responsible for him 
if he did not do any of these (dher things. 

Commissioner AVeiystock. But is It not a fact, Air. Doyle, that in all these 
negotiations .and nnderstandings tliat the negotiations took place hc'twoen the 
ofru‘(‘rs of the National Guard, on the one hand, and the oflicers of yonr union, 
on the oilier hand? I do not recall the names; I suiipose Air. Lawson, possibly; 
](ossib1y yonrself, possibly Air. AIcLennan — that the negotiations wei*c conducted 
wil li I lie properly delegaled representatives of the strikers. 

Air. Doyle. I tliink that Is correct in so far as this; I lielleve that .Tohii (^liase 
asked Lawson’s assistance in asking the men to turn over their arms to him. I 
think that is correct. I don’t think he asked me, because 1 never had any talk 
with him outside of the time he attempted to play the trick on me when he 
whisyiered into Bonghton’s ear to shut me in jail. 

Commissioner AVeiystock. The stalcinent was further inmle, as you may re- 
niemher, by liiimt. Taiid(Tt‘elt that in taking a census of that cam]) — that is, the 
strlkm-s’ camp in Ludlow — due, I tliink, to some disease that laid liroktm out — 
smallpox, I tliink 

Air. Doyle. Tliere was an alleged disease; I don't know \^iietlior it ever oc- 
curred or not. 

t'onimissioner AA'etnstock. That they met there many men who were not 
strikers, wlio liad Ixhmi brought into the camp after the strike had been declared 
and wlio had not worked in the camp. Tliat tliose men w(‘re lialkan veterans, 
largely Greeks; that those men nunlo the statement that they were receiving 
from the organization .%*> a day, and not ,$3 a week. AVliat information (*an you 
give us on that point? 

Air. Doyle. 1’hat statement is not correct. I think the fact was tliat no man 
was brought in to in* put mi as a striker, and no man nx-eivcHl $,3 a day for being 
a striker. I liiiow tliat I <'an show you the amounts, if you want. 

Conimissioner AVkinstoc k. AA'hai was tlie maxiimim, Mr. Doyle, tliat was ever 
paid out in ony one w<M‘k to tlie strikers? I .suppose your records will show, 
but possil»ly you can give it from memory. 

Air. Doyle. AV'ell, I think possibly it would rim from .$35,000 to $37,000 a 
week. 

Commissioner AVetxstoi’k. From $3.5.000 to $37,000 a week? 

Air. Doyle. Yes, 

(kunniissioner AA'einstock. AA'hat were the amounts paid to strikers? 

Air. Doyle. Three dollars per week to a man, $1 to u woman, and .50 cents to 
a child in llie western slo]ip, southern Colorado. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. "I’liat is, in this strike zone liere? 

Mr. Doyle. 3’hat is part of tlie strike zone. There were two different rates. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. I see. I am asking primarily about the Ludlow 
district — Ludlow and Trinidad. 

Air. Doyle. That includes the western slojie; the southern Includes the laidlow 
district. That was the rate plus such coal and other matters as we could buy 
and furnish them. But in tlie northern field $1.50 for a woman and 75 cents 
for a child; but wo did not furnish them any coal. ; 

Commls.sioner AATunstock. I see. Now, the Individual— that Is, the man with- 
out dependents—received $3 a week? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 
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Oommissioner Wetnstock. And tho man with dpppndpnts roceived Ids $3 a 
week plus $1 for the wife and 50 cents for every child? 

Mr, Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. And I presume you have worked out the statis- 
tics on this thinff and that you could tell what the aveiTurc uniount was paid 
each miner, married or unmarried, the geiuTal averap^e? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, It is hipjher for the northern sect ion. We always keep the 
two .sections separate, because the northern .section has ]>een on a strike earlier. 

Commissioner Weinstoctc. Do you have it now altop:elher? 

Mr. Dovi.e. I don’t know; but it would run somewhere in the nepnhborhood 
of .$4.50 to $5 per man. That is what it would avera^^e, I tliiidv, 

Comndssioner Wetnstoctv. Four and a half or five dollars? 

Mr. Doyle, .fust makinp,’ a rouf^h ^oiess at it. 

Comndssioner Weinstock. This $87,000 that you paid out wcvkly was for 
tlu' iiorlli and south? 

Mr. Doyle. It was for everytidiur. relief and all other expenses. 

Commissioner Wein. stock. I wish you would state tlie details. 

Mr. Doyle. Included everytldnpL for ndief ami everythin^:. 

Commissioner Wetnstoctc. Could you 1(*11 us or <-an yon p:et from tlie books 
the details as to what proportion of that .$87,000 was spent in the southern part 
of the State' — Trinidad and the Ludlow distinct? 

IMr. Doyle. Well, speakiip; roupdily, T could make' a rouph estimate; it would 
run, I think, from .$21,000 to perhaps .$2-1.(K10 i»er week for Fremont, Las Aidmas, 
and Huerfano Counties. 

(’(unmissioner Wejnstoctv. T see. 

Mr. Doyle. The three principal southern couidies. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. That, roupidy spi'akinp:. then, would bi' at the rate 
of $5 a week that it averap:ed, for men married and \inmarried? 

Mr. Doyt.e. It is only a p;uess; I have neve'r li^mred it all uj). and I am only 
makinp: that guess. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Would not 4,800 im'ii at $■“ a wi'ek amount to 
.$24,000 a wei'k ? 

Mr. Doyle. 1 haven’t figured it. 

Commissioner Weinstoc iv, Now, in your testimony on Saturday, ;Mr. Doyle, 
you spoke about, in bulletin 4, T think it is— let us verify that- -have you bulle- 
tin 4 eonvi'nhmt? 

Mr. Doyle. I think so. 

(Vunmissionei* Weinstock. Will you just look u)) and see the number of men 
that it is claimed went out on .striki*? Ib'n* it is. the last jiaragraph in bul- 
letin No. 4. It says: 

“These and many other things created the gas and dust in tlie minds of the 
11,2.82 coal miners, which the ‘agitators’ ignited into the gi'eatest explosion of 
industrial discontent in tho history of labor struggles.” 

Mr. Doyt.e. Y('S, • 

Commissioner Wetn, stock. Now, when that figure is uschI, 11,2.82, does that 
ri'fer to all the strikers in the entire State oT (kdorado, or just the southern 
half? 

l\Ir. Doyt.e. .lust as I testified to Siiturday, it included everything. 

( commissioner WElNSTocl^^ Everything? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

(‘omniissioner AVetnstock. Roughly speaking, then, T should judge from those 
tigun'S that there wei’e 5,000 in the .southern part of the State and possibly 
six in the northern part of the State? 

IMr. Doyt.e. You are olT on your guess. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, perhaps I am, 

Mr. Doyle. I have here a tabulated ll.st of the membersldp taken from my 
ri'cords on November 20, 1014. shoAving each local union or cam]), the siih- 
district in whicli it is located, the number of members, the total for the suh- 
distriet, and the grand total. 

Commissioner Wetnstoci^. Will you just tell us how these 11,2.82 were ar- 
rived at? 

Mr. Doyle. T told you Saturday. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I don’t recall it, 

Mr. DOYI.E. I figured that, figuring right after the strik'O, the men had gone, 
scattered everywhere, Avherover was most convenient. If a man had a friend 
that had an empty house in some camp that was convenient for him he went 
to that camp, and for a couple of weeks after tho strike it was a very difficult 
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matter to l;eep track of tliem. Some we 3md to m ^ get 
them mixed up. But, ttifcinff the toires ae an areiuige paid in each oomity and 
npproximuting the luimber that would ask for transfer cards, we arrived at the 
figure 11,232. 

Commissioner AVeix stock. For the State? 

^Ir. Doyie. Yes; for tim State. 

CommissioiHT AA'eixstgck. Out of that number what portion were southern 
strikers, sti’ikers of t)}e soutlieni field. If you know? 

M]*. Doyle. 1 would not he able to more than guess at it. I tliiuk it should 
he—could b(^> — locahnl by taking tlie number of men being paid reliei in the 
iiorlliern field prior to Se.[>temher 23, 1013, and ftiidiug tlie difference between 
tliat and the mimher u’ho were paid In the northern field following the 23d 
wlio came out on sti’ike, all that were striking, and adding to that the number 
of men who came out on strike in the western sloikx 

Commissioner IVeinstock. A'es, 

All*. Doyle. And wo include the membership while we are on it. 

Coinniissioner AVeixstock. 1 sui>pose Ave can get the exact figures from the 
record, of course'? 

Air. D()yi.e. A'e.s, I can submit Ihese In’i-e if yon want it. 

Chairnmu AA'alsit. Commi.ssioner Ballai’d (hinks that had beder be filed. 

( See Doyle Exhibit No. 2.) 

Commissioner Weixsiock. One of Ihe w itnesses one day last Aveek, I don’t 
I’enu'nilK'r the date 

Air. Doyi.e (in(ernii)ting). Tt Avas 7.017 menihers on the 20tli day of No- 
Acniher last. 

Cetmniissioner 1 \'ejx.sto(’k. Ojie of (he Avitno.s.ses last AA'oek, T don’t rememl)er 
Aviio it AA’a.s, among other things made the st.Mtoineiil that A. B. AIcGary, reported 
under datei of Alay 31, 1014, eeuninitted some erime, I don’t reemll just Avhat it 
Avas, and tliat lu' is a fugitive from ju.stiee, and that h(‘ aatis iu the employ of the 
Fnited Aline Workers. Can you give some information in I'ogard to tlmt ca.se? 

Air. Doa'le. only information I can gU’e you, that 1 have any personal 
knoAvhMlge of, is that tliat allegisl crime tliat is charged to AIcGary is the theory 
upon which Alaj. Boughton and (ieii, Chasi' at tempted to attract notoriety to 
Ihemsi'lves by trying to invite me and get me to say statements that he had 
injured .some one, that AIcGary did kill some one. 

Commissioner AVeixstock. Is it a fact that AIcGary is a fugitive from jiLStice? 

Air. Doyle. I think not. 

Cominis.sioncr AN'eixstock. AVIiei’c is he? 

Air. Doyie. I don't knowL 

f7uniriissioner Wetxstock. lias there ever been an indictment Issued against 
liira? 

ATr. Doyle. Oh, yes; there are hundreds of men avIio Iuiat* indictments agaiast 
them, and if you commissioners Avill stay here aiiout six months they wdll get 
you. 

Commissioner AVErxsTorK. There is an indictinenl against ATcGarj’? 

Mr. Doyte. T understand thei^ is. 

Commissions- Weixstock, lias a Avarrant been issuiHl for him? 

Air, Doyie. I don’t know. 

Commissioner AA’etxstik-k, And yon don't know Avhere he is? 

Air. Doyi.e. No, 

CoiiiinissloiK'i- Weixstock. Ami you don't knoAv wlu'ther he is a fugitiA'O from 
justice? 

Air, Doyte. I don’t kuoav. 

Comniissionor AVeix.stoi If you say there is an indictment issued against 
him, and yon don’t know where he is. Avhat iiifs-ence is left? 

Air. Doyle. In this State, especially in Las Animas and Hnerfano Counties, 
a man might he indicted and not he able to he found and yet AAmuidn’t l>e a 
fugitive fi’om justice, hut he miglit be a fugitive from injustice. 

Commissioner AYetxrtotk. But these tAvo facds are not disputed, T take it: 
Tliat the indictment aatls brought against him, and his Avhc*realK)uts are um 
knoAAm? 

Air. Doyle. UnknoAvn to mo. 

Commissioner Weixstock. Was he an offieial of the union? 

Air. Doyle. I don’t knoAV. He Avas an organizer In the union when he was 
here. 

Commissioner AVErx.sTOCK. AYhom do the organlxers report to? 

Mr. Doyle. To the interaathmai office. 

Commissionei- Weixstock. Wliere? 
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Mr. DoTm Indianapolis. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are they sent out bv the iiiltM-iuitluiuiP 

Mr. Ekm-E. Yes. 

Cxumuissioner Weinstok. Whnt are their relatu^ns, lor example \Yith the 
secretary ? 

i\rr. Doyle. Why, none, with the exc(‘ption of when they are In-ola* they come 
to me for money. 

Commissioner Weinktock. How <1o tlu'y fjjet their pay? 

^Ir. Doyle. They are paid by the iiileniatioiial. 

Commissioner Weinsto(^k. That is, remillamvs ;ro (linxi to lluaii? 

Mr. DoYn.E. Yes; the same us mine. 

Commissioner Welnstock. Amt do not come through y(»ur odice? 

Mr. Doyle. No. 1 am even paid timt way myself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are not paid out of tin' local funds? 

Mr. Doyle. No; none of the internal ional orjranizers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon may have h(*urd the teslinioiiy of T.ieut. Lln- 
derfelt with reference to Pvt. IMartin, wlio was killed in llii' battle of Ludlow? 

Air. Doyle. Yes ; 1 lieard of it. 

Commissioner Wetnsto<^k. Mutilated hy strikers? 

Mr. Doyle. I heard liim state it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you kmuv anytliina' about that case from your 
own personal knowledjio? 

]\rr. Doyle. No; 1 know nothiufi , about it except wliat I have read alnnit it 
and what he said on the stand here. A rumor reached me some time affo that 
it would he a jiood tiling" to ask landm-felt if it was not a fact tiiat the militia, 
or a certain portion of them, had Pvt. Martin under susjticion for dealint' 
friendly with tlie union. Wliat the rumor was basiMl on I don't know, hut it 
would leave the inference with me that he was not killed as is slated by the 
military men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, in liie very be.mnnin{? of your testimony this 
morninf^, Mr. Doyle, you explained that your union is opi)ost*d~-is in favor of 
law and order? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat it is opposed to viohmee? 

Mr. Doyle. It is still, too. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. It believes in ob(>yin;^ the constituted 
autliorities? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Coinmissiom'i* Weinstock. I want to call your at tout ion tn a painpldet issued 
by llie coal-iuino managers, series 1, under title “Facts Concei’iiinK tlie Stru^.ale 
in Colorado for Industrial Freedom.” On page 12 of that painpldet the fol- 
lowing appears : 

A CALL to KEIIKLI-ION. 

Denver, Colo., Apnl 22, 191^. 

Organize llio men in your community in companies of volunteers to protect 
tlie workers of ('olorado against the murder and cremation of men, women, and 
( liildreii by armed assassins in the employ of coal corporations, serving under 
the guise of Slate militiamen. 

Catlier together for defensive jiurposes all arms and ammunition legally 
available. Send name of leader of your company and actual nmnlier of men 
enlisted at once by vire, phone, or mail to W. T. Hickey, secretary of State 
federation of lalior. 

Hold all coinpanie.s subj(*ct to order. 

IVople having arms to spare for these defensive measures are requosled to 
furnish sumo to local compaides, and where no company exists send them to 
the Stale federation of labor. 

The State is furnisldng us no protesTioii and we must protect ourselves, our 
wives, and children from the.se murderous assassins. We seelv no quarrel 
with the State and we expect to break no law; we intend to exercise our lawful 
right as citizens to defend our homes and our constitutional rights. 

(Signed) : ..lohn H. Lawson, international hoard ineinher, district 
14, U. M. W. A., also president State federation of labor; John 
McLennan, president district 15, U. !M. W. A. ; E. L. Doyle, 
secretai’y-treasiiror district 15, U. M. W. A.; .John Ramsa^, 
national organizer, V. M. W. A.; W, T. Hickey, secretary State 
federation of laiior; E, R. Hoage; T. W. Taylor; Clarence 
Moorehouse ; Ernest Mills, secretary-treasurer, W. F. of M. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what is not clear to me is this : You said a 
little wliile ago in your testimony that if there Is a bad law, for example, 
on our statute books, that that law ought to be obeyed, and every effort should 
be made to educate and to agitate in order that the bad law may be changed 
Into a good law? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. 

Oomiuissioner Weinstock. But that meanwhile the law should be observed? 

Mr. Doyij-]. Yes, sir. 

Oomiuissioner Weinstock. How do you reconcile that with this communica- 
tion here, of which you are one of the signers, which calls upon the workers 
to arm. wliicli is in violation of the law for men to organize and olfer armed 
resistance to the constituted authorities. 

^Will you reconcile those two things? 

Mr. Doyle. I will state that my entire opinion of the mailer is contained 
right there in the language of this document, and that I rest my case with it 
right there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What document have you in your hand? 

Mr. Doyi.e. I Avili I'ead that document. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is a copy of this that I have just read? 

Mr. Doyle. Y(‘s; it is the same tiling except the heading they have liere, “A 
call to rebellion.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is not yours? 

Mr. Doyle. That is their own interijretation. And you should take your 
interpretation that is upon it also, or any other one who may read it, and I 
rest my case on it just as it is there. 

Cmnmlssioner Weinstock. Exactly. 

]Mr. Doyle. That it is just what it says. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, you do not care to make any 
comment on it ; you prefer to let It stand just as it is? 

Mr. Doyle. Just as it is; it is in sucli language as T wish it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Tliere is no denial then that this was 
issued hy these oHicials of the union, and tliat it did call ni>oii the men to 
organize in companies of volunteers to get togetlier for defensive purposes all 
arms and ammunition legally available, and so on? 

Mr. Doyle. All I will say is tliat tlie language of it and tbe facts of it as it 
appears is what I stand by. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I liave here a pamphlet called the ” Twenty-second 
Annual Report of the Colorado Fuel ik Iron Co. fm* the Year Ended June 30, 
3914.” Do you liappen to have a copy of tliat, ]\Ir. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyle. No ; I have not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, let mo read it to you [romlingl : 

“The last day before the nrrivai of tlic Federal Iroojis, while a portion of the 
militia, acting under tlie terms of tlie truce between tlie governor and tlie 
United IMine Worlcers, remained at Ludlow, a large body of men marched on 
the Forbes mine, 5 miles away (lieioiiging to the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co.), 
wliieli was uniirotected, killed iwiie of its employees in cold blood and wan- 
tonly destroyed practically all property above ground, including over 30 mules.” 

J)o you care to make any comment on that? 

Mr. Doyle. I know nothing about it, personally. At that time I was in 
Denver. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Weil, do you know whether sucli a thing hap- 
pened ? 

Mr. Doyle. No ; not of my own knowledge. 

(kmimissioner Weinstock. Do you know it from hearsay? 

Mr. Doyle. Know it from press reports, and all. 

(kimmissioiier Weinstock. Has that ever been discussed in your union? 

Mr. Doyi.e. No; the organization has mwer hud a discussion on it. I think 
we Imvo had only two conventions since then, and tliat matter was iio't up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, or do you dispute any of 
these statmnents? Do you believe that it is not true that a large body of men 
marched on the Forlies mine, which was 5 miles away and wldeh was unpro- 
tected, and killed nine of its employees and wantonly destroyed all property 
above ground, Ineluding the 30 mules? Do you dispute that? 

Mr. Doyle. Why do you, in reading the question, leave “cold-blooded” out 
when you read it the second time? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I was simply giving you the lienrt of it. 

Mr. Doyle. I think the principal part of it is the “cold-blooded.” I don’t 
know just what occurred down there, There have been so many different 
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statements from different sources, and statements in the press and bulletins 
and telephone messages, and there is such a conglomeration of stuff, I don’t 
laiovv what the real facts are myself. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. So far as you are concerned, then, as a State 
official, this charge is neither affirmed or admitted on your part, nor Is It de- 
nied on pour part? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, I would contradict any such charge as tliat coming from 
them, knowing how they have misstated the facts at dilTorent times and places 
to get the public sympathy; and until proof is given I would not consider it 
at all, only as one of their advertisements. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (reading) : 

“ AVith the arrival of the Federal troops, May 1, order was again r(‘stored. 
In response to the proclamation of tlie President tiie coal oina-ators turned over’ 
to Federal Army officers all guns and ammunition that it had been necessary 
for them to provide for their protection after tlie withdrawal of the State 
militia. The strike element surrendered a considerable number, but retained 
in hidden way })]aces many hundred — and some competent authorities say 
thousands — of their most modern ritles, just as they did in the similar situation 
v.ith the National Guard six months before.” 

What comment, if any, do you care to make on that? 

Mr. Doyle. Tiiere it is again. I do not believe that the ('Oid companies 
turned over all their arms to the Fed('ral troo})s. 1 had one mima* tell me in 
AValsenburg, I talked with a strike breaker in the WjiIscmi mine, that he could 
t(dl me where three machine guns were hid and a consiihu’able nun)b(‘r of 
Titles after the Federal troo]>s canu* in- -hid by the companies; and if I would 
pay him for it ho would tell mo where they were. 

(.’ommissioner AVeinstock. AAliat al)out the chairge made by the operators as 
to the strike elenumt? 

Mr. Doyi.e. I think the strike element gave up a good many of tiaar guns; 
from the dilterent reports 1 have lieard, however, myself I doji’t believe they 
gave them all up, and again I don’t think they would have been wise to give 
them up. I don’t think, after what had occurred in so\ithern (;^olorado, the 
attacks l)y the mine guards on the lent colony, the abuses they had to submit to, 
the Forbes outrages, and finally the Ludhnv affair, that anyone could expect 
those i>eo})le wl>o — imtst of them — came from military countries and know that 
a gun means to kill, when they see a gun hanging on a man, you couldn’t expect 
those men to go to work and give up tlieir arms regardless of the uniform, and 
I don’t think you yourself or oven any of the employers, if they had l)een an 
actual striker, I don't thiidv you would give your gun up without hesitating a 
long time, because they did not kno\v but what they were going to get the same 
identical thing. A\"e know the power oi)posing the miners, and which is fighting 
them is not the C. F. k I. Co, AVe are satisfied, and no doubt the commission 
will be before it gets through, that the power is the Rockefeller interests that 
control the entii'C country, and they have shown to the «itisfactlon of the miners 
that tliey control the State and the State tro(»ps, and with all that laid been 
done, how did they know in mivance tlu'y were’going to get any Justice from the 
military of the United States Government if tlie Federal troops were brought 
into the field? And in saying tliis ahout tlie military of the United States (tov- 
ernment I don’t want in that to Include the President or (dficials of the United 
States Army, but I mean that all the acts and works of the military would 
depend upon the action and attitude (ff particular officers in the field, and if 
they were favorable to the miners they would get Justice, and if they were 
against tiiem the Lord pily tlie miners. And 1 don’t think that any miner who 
lield his gun down there ami did not give it up could be blamed for it under the 
circumstances. 

Commissioner AA^einstock. Are \xo to understand from the statement you have 
just made, now, Mr, Doyle, that it was your opiidon and the oi>inion of the 
union and the opinion of the strikers that Mr. Rockefeller controlled tlie Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Federal troops? 

Mr. Doyle. I did not say so. I said 

Commissioner AVeinstock. If the Rockefeller interests control the entire 
country, certainly that must include the President of the United States and the 
troops? 

Mr. Doyle. Please read it. Tliere is no use of taking that statement. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Now, do you want that sweeping statement to 
stand in the testimony or would you rather modify it and qualify it? You say 
the whole of the country. 
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Mr. Doyle. I iiM'Hiit to ^uaUfy it when I Sfty T don’t fitean the Onvetnnicnt as 
such and tiie President of the United Btates. I dwi’t Bm& that the President 
would come out uud slioot the miners down or say to Oen. Chase or wliatever 
geiieriil might be in charge, “ You will have fuU power with martial law to do 
everything you jilense, and your own dictates to be the martial law,” but I mean 
the miners being in the state of mind tliey were, that they had no reason to know 
what was going to hai>pen to them. They knew that a big and more powerful 
army was coming; no tiuostion about that when it became public in the press, 
but they didn’t know', l)eing in that state of mind, whether or not — what stand 
the military of llie Nation would take. 

I do not mean to say that President Wilson or the Secretary of War or those 
fellows would go to work and say, ‘‘Now, you do so and so and crush those 
,4)eoi)le.” 

Commissionor WErNSTocic. Now% when you use tlie w'ords “whole country” 
you mean to (‘liminate the President and tlie Federal troops? 

Mr. Doyle. Meaning tliat he controls the President, why, no, sir; but I think 
he — the President — lias done a g<Mxl many things w’hich sl.ow tliat they have 
not got him in tiieir pocket, and wliile I lieliove that Wilson liimself believes that 
the miners are riglil, I think he is such a technical man, such a constitutional 
man, tliut lie can not tind any way in a technical way to do something to show 
that. 

Commissioner WErNsTocK. Are wc lo understand, Mi*. Doyle, in order that I 
may put my (piestioii more intelligontly, I want to lay a foundation for it 

Mr. Doyle. T see. 

Commissioner M^unstociv. Take the strikers in their camp. Was eaeii man 
a law' unto hims(‘lf or were they organized and did they have leaders? 

Mr. Doyle. M’liy, do you mean now as members of tlie industrial organiza- 
tion— imlusti-ial organization do yon mean? 

Coinmi.ssioiu'r Weinstock. Ihiring the .strike, while tliey W’ero living in Iho 
cam]), could (‘very man go out and do whatcHTr he pleased so far as handling 
the strike situation was concerned or were they orgaiiizcal, and did Mr. Law- 
son. yours('lf, iMr. McLennan, and the other strike officials of the order, who 
W’cre guiding and directing the strike, have authority and did timy obey your 
autbority ? 

Mr. Doyle. So far ns the jurisdiction of tbe mine workers union w'as con- 
cerned, we bad the aiitliorily of the dlff(U’('nt oHici'rs in IJie diflerent positions; 
so far as it did not extend we have no control or authority. 

Commissioner Weixstock. 1 .see. The strikers, then, recognizixl you as the 
proper officials, you and your as.sociates — as the proper officials of tlm mine 
w'orkers’ union? 

Mr. Doyle, (.’ertainly, so far as the alTuirs of the organization wore con- 
cerned over wlik'h we liad jurisdiction. 

ComniissioiKU’ M’Kixs'nK'K. And liicse officials would Issue orders, when 
those orders were recpiired, to the strikers, and ohiidience was expected from 
the strik(*rs? 

Mr, DoYi.E. They have Ix^eii dliedient and have niw’ays ol>eyed the constitu- 
tion, I tliink, ill any matter or in the rulics laid down about the rules oC the 
strike 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Now', wdiat is the attitude of your 
officials and of the strikers — what was your attitude when the annouimemeiit 
was made that the Federal troops w(‘re on the way here? Did you object to 
the Federal troops coming iun-e or were they welcmned? 

Mr. DoYr*E. 1 don’t know' that anyone objectiM. ’J’he women of the city of 
Denver got together here and laid a big meeting in tiie statehoiise and ap- 
peahnl to the President to bring tlie Ihiited State's troojis lieri', and pe^liaps, 
Unit was tbe greatest pressure to bring them here — the minets did not ojipose 
bringing them bore, in fact. Some of our national officers, from national 
lieadepiarters, in fact, urged that they be sent there long enough to stop the 
killing of oiir pe'opie. Now, I am not certain of that latter part; but wo did 
not oppose tlieni (*oming liere. After they got here, the various branches’ offi- 
cers— I think Diamond, in tlie Trinidad district; and I don’t know who was 
in the Walsenhurg district at the tinu*— hut eueh executive man representing 
the national executive coiniiiittei* in those offices, haiulh'd the ipiestioa in those 
comities where the troops landed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. IMd you or your associate officials have any rea- 
son to believe that the autiiorities would do unytldng but wdiut was right and 
square? 
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Mr. ‘Doyus. Speaking for myself, personally, I will say that I have had the 
greatest confidence ia President Wilson and believe that his heart he#ts with 
the under dog. I believe that more so since he refused to shoot them up in 
Mexico to suit the jingoes In this eounti'y, and I think he would do that now 
to protect us from wrongs put upon us if he could do so and got away froia 
that constitutional idea of his. So far as the troops are concerned, I, per- 
sonally, don’t tliiuk any working man will got what is a proper, srpiare deal 
from any military-trained man. Wlien I was 8 years old, I saw soldiers — I 
understand they were UniUnl Stales Regular Army men — shoot coal miners 
for playing cards uiidor the oak trees in Siting Valley, 111. That is iinlunkh'd 
in me, and, I tliink, that the training in the military Is that obedience, re- 
gardless of justice, is tlie first thing, and that their teialency would naturally 
be that of siding in with established customs whether right or not. I am n«t 
speaking of laws, hut of customs; and I, ix^rsonally, do not think it is a good 
day for, organiyAd labor when the military of any description enters iiilo the 
controvorsT; and it is, of course, a poor time when people think it is neces- 
sary for such. 

Commissioner Weinstoctc. Do you want us to understand, then, Mr. Doyhs 
tliat speaking for yourself, at least, you had no conlidenco in the fact that the 
Federal troops would give a s(iuare (l(‘al to all sides when they came here? 

Mr. Doylk. Personally, I feel, and I want you to understand that I feel, 
that they would not kill any of our pt^jple viciously— go out and shoot them 
down in cold 1)1chx1— hut that they would, if they could, stop anybody else from 
killing tlami. And I did not expect, and things that have transpired since 
have proved that I was right in my opinion, any justice, so far as the actual 
details were concerned, about the importation of men, etc., for instance, tliere 
was a i)roclamulioii that men should not he imported, I made a complaint to 
Washington that while that proclamation was in I’orce, the men shipped into 
Mkdd (^mnty were strike breakers; and three or four weeks after— maybi^ 
five— I got back a report from tlie stxTOtary. from the iiiiin who made the 
report to him, ami lie sending me a copy, whicli said that an investigation was 
madi' <m so ami so— ami I will be as l)ri(*f as possi!)l(^“And we find that the 
snperiiitemlent claims that the men were not strike breakers, but that they 
came to the mine and are now awaiting imsilions and wi' have atlidavits from 
lu'arly all, of tlie 40 — 117 of the 40— and each declares lie is not a strike 
Inoaker, tlierefore, yonr information must be wrong.” The praetical result 
was that (he sirike-breakiiig imm wont in ami worlnxl in the mine wliilc the 
strike Mas on, but lechuieaily they M'ere not strike breaki'r.s by having made 
an atiidavil: Hint they were not. Now, I don’t eall that a sfiuare deal when 
the proclamation Mas that tliey slumld not be shipped in. 

Coinmissiom'r Wkinstoi k. Well, let me repeat my question again, b(X*aiise 
I have not caught your ansM-er. Did you or did you not have eonfidence in the 
lAMleral troops, \vh (Mi thev came here, that you M'ould get a square deal? 

Mr. Doyt.e. So far as 'the protection of life is concerm>d and property, yes; 
but not so far as the i)rimipl('s of the organization and the grievaimes of the 
miners and their rigJits to be strikers witlrtmt being imposed upon or aided 


by other poM-ers, , i i 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Did you b(dieve Mdien the order was issued by 
the tAaieral troojis that both sides should give up their arms; that in the carry- 
ing out of that order the Federal troops Mmuld play any favoritism wdth the 


mine oM'ners? 

Mr. Doyi.e. When you si>eak of tlie Federal troops I Mill speak of them as 
an organization. 1 don’t think that the Army Department of the Government 
intends to be paiTial to anyone; but I do think that the prejmliees, oMing to 
the environment and training of otlicers, Mould naturally lead them to favor 


the operators as against the miners. 

ConimissioiuT Wetns'iock. Do you think they did favor the oix^rators as 


against 

Mr. Doyle. I do, sir ; the men and oflicers on the ground. 

Conimissloimr Weins'Rx-k. That th(‘y show^Ml favoritism to the mine owners? 


Mr. Doyle. I think so. . ^ . 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Could you prove that to the satisfaction of disin- 


torested jurors? 

Mr. Doyik. Well, if you \vant my conclusion, I can tell you ; and If they 
were of the same mental attitude as I am they would be convinced, and if they 
were set against being convinced they would not be. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is simply an imiirosslon or opinion of yours? 
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Mr. Doyle. I ^ave It a.s my opinion. 

Ooininissionor Wein stock. What foundation have you for that opinion? 

Mr. Doyle. The case I have just given as to strike breakers; of shipping 
one bunch dt 40 in that were practically strike breakers, but not in a technical 
sense. 

Ooinniissioner Weinstock. The quoKstion was as to gathering up arra.s. My 
question to you was, a.s I remember, Did you believe that in carrying out the 
orders as I.ssued, that both sides .should give up their anus and ammunition, 
the Federal troops played favorites with the mine owners and permitted them 
to retain their arms? % , 

]\Ir. Doyle. No; I think the Federal troops were sincere in trying to get up 
all the ai’ins. 

#(\mimi.ssioner Weinstock. You did believe they would gather up every possi- 
ble piece of ammunition or gun they could find among the mine owneiliL^ 

Mr. Doyle. I tliought they were sincere. I didn’t know to what dolree op 
effort they would go. They might make more or le.ss strong elforts in trying 
to collect them. 

Commissioiun- AVetnstock. AVell, I take it that the reason why the mine 
workers, when the militia Issued the order to give up their arms, the reason 
why they did not give up but a fraction of their arms was, as you exidained, 
because* they had not contidence in the militia or did not trust them ah^ 
believed that they ^^■ould riot collect all the arms from the mine owners. Now, 
if wlien the Federal troops came here you had contidence — and I take it you 
are voicing the sentiments of yonr associates in that re.spect — if you had confi- 
dence tliat the Federal trcxips would carry out that order effectively with the 
mine owners, what rea.son was there for the mine worker, s to hold their arms? 

klr. Doyle. The mine workers’ union organization? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. The strikers, f mean. 

Itir. Doyle. Tin* individual striker would liave to obey Ills own judgment 
about giving up liis own arms. Our instructions from State otfu'ers were to 
give up tlu'ir arms; and if he didn't see tit to oliey those instrm'tions because 
iie thought his life might he taken by obeying orders, lu'canse In* didn’t have 
confidence in it liiinself. it would lie up to liirn whether In* would give them 
up or not. And the otlieials down there in those districts— all of tlnun, as I 
understand— gave instimctions to them to give up their arms. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Are we to understainl that ymi oniclals had no 
control over the strikers? 

Mr. Doyle. That is putting the cream in the coffee again. We were simply 
instructing them so far as nu'mhcrsliip in tin* organization go(*s. 

Commissioner AVein.stock. Isn't tliat ])art of the authority of the officials, 
to go to the strikers and say, “Give uj) your arms"? isn’t that a part of 
your duty? 

Mr. Doyle. No, .sir; for tliis reason: Tiie mine workers iiad notliing to .say 
about any of its meiiiher.s being born into this life; and the v(‘ry fact that th(‘y 
were lioi’n gives tliem the right to proU‘ct that life without any strings tied 
on it by <‘in (n-gunization hec.nnso tJiey are members of that organization. 

Coinmissioiio)- Wein.stock. So your statement, tlien, is that wlien it came to 
the (piestion of giving uj) their anus the otlieials had no authority with the 
.strikers, imt that the matter was left entirely to the individual judgjneiii of 
the .strikers; and if a striker, in his Judgment, saw fit to disobey the orders 
of tlie Fo<l(*i-al troops, the Federal autliorities, to di.sot)(*y the orders of the 
iK'ople of America, wiiom the Federal troops representcMl, that tliey could exer- 
cise that discretion and do a.s they pleased about it? 

Mr. Doyle. No; you make tliat wrong. You say left them to themselves to 
use their own Judgment, 1 sai<) that the oflicer.s down there did advise them 
to give up tlieir arms — the loi'al officers in tJie .sevei'al districts; hut if they 
(lldn’t oliev that, that is not the fault of the officers. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. 1 see. Tfieii up to that point they had no con- 
trol? That Is, they could not control. You, as an officer of the union, could, 
under those circumstances, come to me and say, “Mr. AV., I advi.se you to give 
up your gun,” and that is all you could do. If I saw fit to say, “ No, I shall 
not give up my gun, I propo.se to retain it,” you would be helplws in the 
matter? 

Mr. Doyle. As officers we did not go to each individual miner, but simply 
issueil a statement to the different ones ; and wo did not know who had any 
guns or who did not ; whether a man had given up his gun, or whether he had 
a guu or not. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Then the union officers made no effort to see 
whether the instructions they gave were obeyed? 

Officers went out of their way and beyond their jurisdiction 
which they had ^ offices of a labor union in order to assist the government in 
going out and asking the miners to give up their arms. They die? not, like the 
officers of the State, sit tight They were willing, althouKh you tMuildn’t com- 
pel them to go out ami ask them to give up their arms. But (hey didn’t sit 
there and say, “ We won’t siiy notliing,” hut went 
out like men and said, “Give up your arms.” They went out hoyoiid their 
jor^iiction and outside of the organization and spoke to tlieiii as citizeus 
because of their connection with the org.anization, and because of their names 
carrying some influence with them, and advised them. If they tiad been so 
disposed, they could have stood on their strict rights and could iiave taken tlie 
same* suborn and inconsistent position in the union as tlie operators did 
^vhen t]|py refused to deal with the miners’ representatives. 

^Comriii^sioner Weinstock. Have you any idea, Mr. Doyle, what proportitoii 
of the arms were given up by tlie strikers and what projiortion was retained? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir; I have not. 

Gonimissioner Weinstock- You have no means of knowing that? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir. 

^^Commissioner Weinstock. Yon simply know that they gave up' a fraction 
i)f their arms and retained tlie balance? 

Mr. Doyle, I know from reports that rifles wore given up and guns were given 
up,* and I know from reports that rifles were rotaliuMl. 


Commissioner Weinstoivk. Have yon any recoi-d to sliow, Mr. Doyle, how 
many guns were given up by the strikia-s? 

Mr. Doyle. No rword or no reason for a record as to their private affairs, 
no more than I would take an inventory of how many hairj)ins a woman had 
on lier dresser. 

Commissioner Weinstock, I sec in the liegiiining you explained, ]dr. Doyle, 
as secretary-treasurer of the union, you were the eust<Mliaii of .all the corre- 
spondence, of all the hooks and all the records of your union? 

Mr. Doyle. Of that i)articnlar branch. 

Commissioner Weins’W)ck. I take it that yon were also the custodian of 
invoices that may pass tlirougli the office for purchases of any nature whatever, 
as voucliers. 

Mr. Doyle. Everything is there that iKTtnhis to that particular branch. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose during the past— U‘t’s see, the strike 
began 

Mr. Doyle (interrupting). April 1, 1010, in the north, and September 23, 
1913, in the south. 

Commissioner Weinstock. SeptemlxT 23, 1013, in the south, and it is about 
15 months since the strike began? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. , 

Commissioner Weinstock. T take it that during that time there must have 
been a great volume of coi-respondenco back mid forth on the subject? 

Mr. Doyle. Not as nin<‘h as one would think, because wo were not being 
dictated to as to how to run the strike on the side of the miners from any- 
where in the East, as were tlie ojwTators. from Wall Street. We have n 
policy committee here that had control of the strike and handled the strike 
here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But was there correspondence between the na- 
tional organization and your local orgjinization as to policy? 

Mr. Doyle. On matters of finance mostly, I tliink; but International Vice 
President Hayes was delegated by President White to assume full charge here 
and to organize this policy committee, and we handled tlie matter here. And 
if we had to have any extra money we tried to get it by wiring for It or writ- 
ing them for it ; and if anything of any importance came up in the nature of 
a convention, or anything of that kind should be taken up there, that wtis 
taken up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, this commission asked the mine operators 
to bring before it all correspondence that related to the strike and which would 
throw light on the conditions and on the circumstances. We now make pre- 
cisely the same request of you as the oflicial representative. This commission 
asks you to bring before it at the next session, beginning at 2 o’clock, all the 
correspondence, all the invoices, all your books and records, showing receipts 
and disbursements of your union. We do not want to incumber our records 
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jind we do not want to take up your time and the time of this commission, 
wliich Is very precious, needlessly. So I will ask Mr. Grant, who Is the repre- 
sentative of this commission, to go with you to your dffice as soon as we 
adjoiirti to look over the correspondence and pick out that part of It which, in 
liis judgment, would be of interest to this commission, and bring it here with 
your records and your invoices at 2 o’clock; also telegrams, of course — any- 
thing and everything in the way of papers that Is likely to be of interest. 

Mr. D()Yi.e. I will state that that will be perfectly satisfactory for this com- 
mission to come down there or send a reprt'sentative down there and go 
through all our files and all our letters and telegrams on the matter that arc 
there; and, unlike the operators, you don’t have to tell me to bring them here 
and pick out what I think I ought to, but you can come and pick them out and 
not give me a chance to hide any out like on,4:he other side, because you can 
look over any receipts or bills or letters or anything down there, and we< will give 
you, if you like, copies of them, so long as you do not give them to the opera- 
tors so they can see how we are manipulating our policy. * 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, IMr. Grant, being the representative of this 
commission, is thoroughly familiar with this work, and would know better than 
you or even better than I know what kind of correspondence this commission 
should have, and we leave it to him to cull out such matter as we should 
have. 

Mr. Doyle. Did ho or some one else go to the operators and go through their 
file or their books and everything for what you wanted? 

Commissioner Weinsiock. I don’t know. Mr. Walsh can answer as to that. 

Chairman Walsh. They picked everything out. There was nothing done 
except what was done publicly here on the bench. They were not requested to 
bring in all their accounts, as I understand it, or all of their correspondence, 
hut simply the correspondence covering a certain period between this company 
and John D. Rockefeller, jr., Starr J. ^Murphy, Mr. Gates, and Mr. JlcClement. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Charges, as you know, Mr. Doyle, have 
been made, as I quoted this morning, that union funds were used for the pur- 
pose of purclmsing guns and ammunition; and it Is essential for us to know 
whether that is so or not. 

Mr. Doyij:. I have no objection, in answer to that, that yon shall send your 
man down there ; but the only thing I wanted to know was that — I am satisfied 
tliat they can take anything you want or any record you want down there, but 

1 don’t want you, as commi.ssioners here, to send a man to iny office and leave 
the impression in the record that I had to he watched and others could be 
trusted, because I can he trusted If anybody else can. I think that in my own 
mind if nobody else does. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oh, there is no purpose in that of reflecting In 
any way upon you, Mr. Doyle, hut to expedite the matter; and instead of 
bringing a voluminous correspondence here we want to cull out and reduce it 
to such parts as our representative in his good judgment thinks would he of 
interest to us. 

Mr. Doyle. Well, I fliink the Argument makes it clear in the record here as 
to the reason why he is sent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y>s. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. At 

2 o’clock please resume the staml. 

(At this point, at 12.30 p. m., Monday. December 14, 1014, a recess was taken by 
the commission until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 













